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CHAPTER  I. 


-Pabt  I. 


It  was  not  generally  sapposed  by  his 
neighbours  and  Mends,  that  old  Mr  Hes- 
keth  of  Redwood  had  in  his  youth  loved 
passionately  and  hopelessly.  Nobody 
would  have  suspected  it,  looking  on  the 
grave  and  rather  hard  £&ce,  listening  to 
the  measured  voice,  and  the  dry,  some- 
what matter-of-£EU^,  opinions  and  obser- 
vations he  was  in  the  habit  of  enouncing: 
yet  such  was  the  fact.  Doubtless,  we  pass 
by  a  vast  number  of  such  covert  romances 
in  the  crowd  of  life.  It  almost  follows 
.that  the  possession  of  more  than  usually 
strong  feelings,  and  deep  capacities  both 
for  enjoyment  and  suffering,  entails  that 
saccession  of  mental  and  psychological 
phases  which  go  to  make  poetry  and  ro- 
mance in  these  days,  when  poetry  and 
romance  have  their  strongholds  in  the 
subjective  portion  of  human  af&irs. 

However,  the  more  shrewd  of  the  social 
critics  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Redwood 
(so  Mr  Hesketh's  manorial  property  was 
caUed)  surmised  something  near  the  truth, 
when,  one  luring,  his  householdaoquired  an 
additional  inmate,  in  the  person  of  a  well- 
grown,  frank-spoken,  bright-fiaced  little 
girl  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  Miss  Ca- 
roline Maturin  was  the  daughter  of  an  old 
Mend  of  Mr  Hesketh's,  it  was  announced; 
she  was  an  orphan,  and  yet  wore  the  black 
dress  assumed  at  her  mothers  death. 
She  had  hitherto  lived  almost  all  her  life 
in  France;  but  her  aspect  was  thoroughly 
English,  and  very  pleasant.  She  would 
be  handsome  when  i^e  grew  into  a  woman, 
Mr  Hesketh  more  than  once  said;  and 
the  diild  herself  liked  to  tell  that  she 
was  very  like  *poor  mamma.'  And  by 
and  by  it  became  known  that  this  poor 
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mamma  had  been  a  very  early  Mend  of 
Mr  Hesketh's;  that  she  had  married  a 
poor  man  for  love,  and  had  passed  her 
subsequent  life  in  much  poverty  and  triaL 
Out  of  a  numerous  family  this  girl  alone 
survived,  and — such  are  the  chances  and 
changes  of  £ftte ! — to  be,  after  all,  a  sort  of 
heiress.  Some  distant  reUtive  left  her 
parents  funded  property  to  the  amount 
of  £10,000— «n  affluence  which  they  only 
lived  to  enjoy  for  a  few  months.  The 
father  died  first,  and  it  was  during  a  visit 
to  England — ^her  first  for  many  years — 
that  the  widow,  meeting  her  old  Mend, 
entreated  him  to  ^e  on  himself  the 
guardianship  of  her  child  when  she  should 
be  left  motherless. 

These  facts  creeping  out,  the  feminine 
part  of  the  community,  at  least,  found 
little  difficulty  in  imagining  the  rest. 
*Poor  Mr  Hesketh!'  they  used  to  say, 
sometimes,  and  take  great  interest  in  ob- 
serving the  old  man's  growing  fondness 
for  his  charge — how  he  liked  to  walk 
about  the  park  with  her^-how  his  face 
lighted  up  into  a  keener  life  when  she 
was  with  him,  and  what  evident  delight 
was  afforded  him  by  her  soon-aroused  and 
rapidly-increasing  affection  for  himself. 

*  Mr  Yaoghan  Hesketh  must  look  after 
himself,'  observed  the  lookers-on;  Hhis 
new-comer  bids  fair  to  supersede  him  in 
his  uncle's  favour.' 

But  they  judged  superficially,aslookers- 
on,  even  the  acutest,  usually  do.  They 
supposed  that  Mr  Hesketh,  having  no 
children  to  whom  to  leave  his  lands  and 
his  wealth,  had  deliberately  and  advisedly 
adopted  one  out  of  his  brother's  hur^ 
family  to  be  his  heir.    Natural  as  this 
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surmise  appeared,  it  was  not  altogether 
correct  The  old  gentleman  had  simply 
taken  the  charge  of  his  nephew's  education 
since  he  was  a  child.  Now  he  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  and  at  a  Urge  public  school,  from 
whence  he  only  came  to  Redwood  during 
alternate  vacations.  People  wondered 
what  he  would  say  to  the  n^w  member  of 
the  family  he  was  to  find  there. 

He  came.  To  all  appearance  he  was 
&r  from  disapproving  of  the  change  in 
afiairs.  He  liked  society,  perhaps,  and 
was  too  much  of  a  man  to  repudiate  the 
companionship  even  of  a  little  girl — ^par- 
ticularly as  the  little  girl  in  question  was 
vivacious,  intelligent,  active,  and  clever, 
and  practically  sympathised  with  him  in 
all  his  pursuits,  and  pretty  nearly  all  his 
sports  likewise.  Decidedly,  Yaughan 
Hesketh's  vacations  gained  greatly  in  in- 
terest from  the  date  of  Caroline  Maturin's 
introduction  to  Redwood.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  there  was  anv  disaf- 
fection, any  jealousy,  on  the  boy^s  part. 
But  then,  after  all,  he  was  but  a  boy,  and 
youth  is  proverbially  thoughtless  and  un- 
suspecting, the  much-interested  gossips 
said  among  themselves.  And  they  con- 
tinued to  say  it  until  they  were  tired,  as, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  the  good 
understanding  between  the  young  people 
evidently  increased  and  waxed  strong, 
till  at  length  *a  body  could  see  with  half 
an  eye,'  Sally  the  dairymaid  said  to  Stokes 
the  groom,  *that  Master  Yaughan  and 
Miss  Caroline  were  as  fond  of  one  another 
as  could  be — quite  like  brother  and  sister, 
sure-j^^.'  Stokes  gravely  shook  his  bead 
at  this  last  assertion,  and  took  leave  to 
doubt  the  continuance  of  the  species  of  re- 
lationship named;  and  really,  be  remark- 
ed, the  circumstances  of  the  case^and  the 
age  of  the  parties  was  so  sing'lar  suitable, 
t£at  he  coiddn't  see  what  possible  objec- 
tion there  could  be  to  a  nearer  and 
solemn-er  alliance  between  'em.  Still, 
as  the  future  bride  was  at  this  time 
scarcely  ten  years  old,  the  speculation 
may  be  pronounced  premature.  And, 
meanwhile,  all  seemed  settling  itself  com- 
fortably and  harmoniously.  Yaughan, 
the  tall,  lithe  schoolboy,  and  Cardine, 
the  bright-faced,  fleet-footed,  cricket-play- 
ing, marble-loving  little  girl,  who  was 
yet  a  thorough  girl,  in  spite  of  her  boy- 
ish predilections — ^these  two  were  great 
friends.  Old  Mr  HeskeHi  was  much 
gladdened  thereat,  and,  like  a  wise  man, 
asked  for  and  hinted  at  no  more  for  the 
present 


*Come,'  said  Yaughan,  *put  away  that 
stupid  book,  and  let  us  go  out  for  a  row 
on  the  lake.' 

Caroline  was  deep  in  the  *  Arabian 
Nights,'  and  had  ensconced  herself  in  a 
comer  of  the  sofa,  in  one  of  those  queer 
and  intensely-comfortable  looking  atti- 
tudes into  whi(&  children  seem  to  fiftll 
naturally  under  Rich  circumstances.  He 
spoke  twice  before  she  heard. 

*I  say,  come  along.' 

This,  aided  by  a  tap  on  her  shoulder  from 
the  long  switch  he  held  in  his  hand,  aroused 
the  rapt  little  reader.  She  looked  up,  her 
large  eyes  all  dazed  and  wondering,  at  this 
sudden  summons  back  to  teal  life. 

*rm  going  out  on  the  lake.  Come; 
ni  give  you  another  rowing  lesson. 

*  Oh— directly  V  with  a  pathetic  glance 
at  the  dear  book,  and  a  rapid  tummg  over 
the  leaves,  to  see  how  fat  it  was  to  the 
end  of  Prince  Ahmed's  adventures. 

Mr  Hesketh  looked  up  from  the  secre- 
taire at  whidi  he  was  writing;  he  peered 
at  the  boy  and  girl  from  over  his  spec- 
tacles. *  Yaughan!'  he  called  out,  mther 
sharply,  *  probably  your  cousin'  (they 
called  each  other  cousin,  and  the  dd  man 
himself  was  *  uncle'  to  Caroline,  as  well 
as  to  his  veriti^le  nephewV—*  probably 
your  cousin  would  prefer  reading  her  book 
to  going  out  on  the  lake.  Ton  would 
give  a  l^ow-schoolboy  the  privilege  of 
choice,  I  presume;  you  owe  at  least  as 
mudi  deference  to  a  lady.' 

Yaughan  coloured,  bit  his  lip,  and 
turned  aside,  swinging  his  switch  with 
embarrassed  vehemence. 

As  for  the  poor  little  *  lady '  in  question, 
she  sprang  from  her  cosy  camear,  flung 
aside  the  ^grossing  volume,  flushing  up 
all  the  time  till  her  face  was  like  a  red 
June  rose,  and  her  eyes  shone  through 
sudden  dews:  ^I  want  to  go,  unde.  I 
asked  Yaughan  to  teach  me  to  row.  I 
like  it— of  course  I  like  to  go  with  him. 
He  would  not  have  asked  me,  if  he  did 
not  know  that' 

'Yery  well;  very  well,'  muttered  Mr 
Hesketh,  going  back  to  his  papeis;  *  settle 
it  your  own  way.'  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  with  a  half-smile,  nevertheless^ 
curving  his  mouth,  Mid  a  not  diqaleased 
gleam  lighting  his  eyes. 

Yaughan  strode  out  at  the  door  intd 
the  corridor,  in  sublime  silence.  Caroline 
foUowed.  He  took  down  his  cap  from  the 
peg  where  it  himg,  beside  her  own  hat  and 
gaiden  tippet  Havmg  palled  his  cap  weU 
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over  his  eyes^  he  put  his  bands  in  his 
pockets^  and  proceeded  to  whistle  while 
slowly  walking  round  the  billiard-table, 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  hall.  At 
the  door,  howeyer,  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  arrested  by  the  third  repetition  of  Ga- 
loline^s  deprecating  cry,  *  Oh,  Yaughan  1 ' 
'  Well,  what  ia  it  ?  Pm  going  oat.  I 
told  you  so.' 

*  I  know.  Don't  you  want  me  to  come 
with  you?' 

*  Certainly  not;  you  are  otherwise  oocu- 
pied,  I  understood.' 

*Tou  are  cross;  that's  not  right.  It 
was  not  my  fault  that  your  unde  spoke 
to  you.' 

*I>o  you  think  I  mind  his  ha?ing 
spoken  ? ' 

*  I  know  you  do,'  she  said  quietly;  *  but 
you  ought  not  to  be  angry  with  me  be- 
cause €i  that.' 

*  Who  said  I  was  angry?' 

*Tou  are  cross,  sullen.  I  don't  like 
you  when  you  look  as  you  do  now.  Tou 
may  go  out  by  yourself,  if  you  choose  it' 

Her  candour,  her  fearlessness,  had  some- 
thing attractiye  in  it  to  him,  it  would  seem; 
for  even  while  she  spoke  the  look  to  which 
she  objected  disappeared  from  his  iace, 
A  smile  wavered  across  his  features;  tiie 
coldness  of  his  glance  melted  into  some- 
thing more  fitmUiar,  and  very  pleasant. 

*0h,  come  along;  do  come,  Caroline; 
we'll  have  a  famous  afternoon.  Here, 
m  reach  you  your  hat.' 

He  reached  it^  put  it  on  for  her,  and 
awkwardly  tried  to  tie  the  strings,  laugh- 
ing down  at  her^resh,  spirited  £ftce^now 
all  glowing  with  glee. 

They  went  out  It  was  early  spring, 
and  the  sun  was  shining.  The  air  seem^ 
tiDg^iqg  with  new  and  exquisite  life. 
Caroline's  step  quickened  to  a  run  that 
was  almost  a  dance;  her  upturned  {ace 
looked  as  though  it  actually  gathered  in 
some  of  the  sunshine.  Presently  her 
clear  voice  broke  forth  in  a  fragment  of 
some  French  chansonr— -one  of  the  few  in- 
dications which  yet  remained  of  the  child's 
early  foreign  experiences. 

*  Never  mind  that  *Ange  de  la  prairie,' ' 
cried  Vaughan,  impatiently;  ^ if  you  must 
sing,  sing  *  Malbrook,'  or  *  Le  cordon  bleu' 
— Bomel^ng  like  tunes  they  are.' 

Caroline  obeyed — ^her  companion  whis- 
tling an  accompaniment  with  great  clear- 
ness and  precision.  In  the  very  middle 
of  a  bar,  however,  the  little  girl  stoj^ed, 
and  darted  half-way  up  the  steep  bank 
beside  whidi  they  were  going. 


*  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?' 

*  Primroses— just  look  1 ' 

Two  roots,  side  by  side^  nestling  in  a 
sort  of  cleft,  as  primroses  best  love  to 
grow,  with  brave  green  leaves  sheltering 
sevend  timid  little  buds,  that  yet  contrived 
to  have  a  peep  at  the  strange  world  they 
had  crept  mto. 

*WelI,  are  you  going  to  pick  them? 
Can't  you  reach  ?  Come  down,  and  I'll 
get  them  for  you.' 

*No ;  I  don't  want  to  gather  them — only 
to  look.    Aren't  they  pretty,  Vaughan  ? ' 

*  Oh  I  all  very  weU-^-yes^  pretty,  if  you 
like.' 

*  I>on't  you  like  them  yourself  ? ' 

*  Tes,  of  course — not  as  you  do,  though. 
Flowers  are  girls'  things;  Tm  not  a  girL' 

*  Well,  but *  began  Caroline,  me- 
ditatively. However,  her  objection  re- 
mained unuttered. 

Vaughan  commenced  whistling  shrilly, 
and  walked  on  at  an  increased  pace.  Pre- 
sently Caroline  resumed  her  song.  Her 
earless  trill  sounded  pleasantiy  and  joy- 
ously on  the  quiet. 

*  **  Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine/' ' 

sang  she,  while  Vaughan  tried  under  his 
breath  to  imitate  the  pretty  French  ac- 
cents which  flowed  so  easily  over  her  red 
lips. 

'Caroline,'  he  interrupted  at  length, 

*  how  is  it  you  never  talk  French  now? 
I  suppose  you  can  speak  it  just  as  well 
as  English,  can't  you?  When  you  first 
came  to  Redwood,you  talked  English  with 
an  accent,  like  a  French  child * 

*  Did  I  ? '  said  she,  with  a  sudden  sad- 
ness. The  sunshine  went  out  of  her  face ; 
the  ready  tears  gathered  in  the  large, 
steady  eye&  *  I  don't  like,'  she  fSfdter^; 
*it  hurts  me— ^  little— talking  French 
—  because — mamma — before  mamma 
died ' 

And  there  her  voice  fell,  and  a  very 
courageous  effort  was  made  to  keep  back 
more  tears. 

*  Oh^'  Vaughan  replied,  with  a  clum^ 
endeavour  at  a  consoling  tone,  *  that's 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Now,  you  know  — ^ 
He  stof^^,  feeling  bo^shly  awkward,  pro- 
bably, for  sympathy  is  very  nearly  the 
rarest  of  masculine  characteristics,  and 
even  in  the  kindest  soils  seldom  reaches 
the  height  of  manifestation  in  early  life. 

*  Well,'  he  went  on,  *it's  a  pity  you  don't 
like  talking  French.' 

^Whyisitauty?' 

*  Because  yoirll  forget  it,  and  it  is  al- 
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ways  useful;  and,  bendes,  we  might  have 
talked  together,  and  it  would  have  got 
me  on  fiimously.' 

'Oh,  Vaughan!  would  it  really  1* 

'Of  course  it  would.  Nothing  would 
make  it  so  easy  as  talking  to  you.  We'd 
have  regular  lessons — ^but  never  mind.' 

*  We  will  have  lessons,  if  it  will  help 
you — ^if  it  will  do  you  any  good.  I  shall 
be  so  glad,  so  pleased;  it  will  be  so  nice.' 

'  Really,  do  you  mean  it  ? ' 

'Indeed  I  do.  We  will  begin  to-morrow; 
we  will  begin  now.' 

However,  she  found  that  her  papil- 
elect  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  con- 
verse in  that  language;  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  commence  at  an  earlier  stage. 
Meanwhile,  here  was  the  boat  to  unfjEuten, 
the  oars  to  get  out. 

'  Sit  there.  Carry— in  the  middle.  Take 
this  oar — ^not  like  that ! — ^look — so.  Now 
wait.  Remember  what  I  told  you  before 
— ^you  must  tiy  to  "  feather  "  to-day.  Oflf 
we  go ! ' 

He  pushed  off,  taking  one  oar,  while 
Caroline  had  the  other.  She  was  a  quick 
little  thing,  and  rapidly  improved  under 
the  slight  tuition  he  afforded  her  every 
now  and  then.  Only  her  strength  being 
of  course  inferior  to  his,  the  exertion  of  all 
her  power  could  not  prevent  the  boat  from 
progressing  in  a  very  one-sided  foshion. 

'  This  is  very  stupid,'  he  observed,  at 
last;  'it  will  never  do  to  go  on  in  this 
way.    Can't  you  pull  out  any  better  ?  * 

'Indeed,  no!'  as  she  paused,  panting 
and  heated,  and  her  hands  feeling- very 
sore.  '  Don't  you  think,  Vaughan,  if  you 
didn't  pull  so  bard,  we  should  keep  more 
even,  perhaps?' 

'But,  as  it  is,  Fm  not  putting  out  my 
strength,  and  then,  you  see,  it's  no  exercise 
for  me  at  all.  What  I  want  is  to  practise. 
Our  fellows  are  going  to  have  a  match 
next  term,  and  I'm  stroke  oar.  Gk)  on 
again,  Carry;  see  what  you  can  do.' 

She  tried  with  all  the  strength  of  her 
arms,  and  the  fsn  greater  strength  of  her 
will,  to  do  what  he  desired:  for  a  Uttle 
while  they  got  on  pretty  well,  but  finally 
the  physical  power  failed,  the  oar  dropped 
with  great  splashes  into  the  water,  and 
the  boat  began  spinning  round  again. 

'  I  can't  do  it,'  she  piteously  exclaimed, 
looking  round  at  Vaughan.  ,  Td  rather 
sit  by  the  rudder  and  see  you  row,  for  a 
little  while.' 

'Oh,  I  daresay,'  he  began,  laughing; 
but  even  while  he  laughed,  her  £Eice  grew 
flo  pale,  her  head  began  to  droop  so 


strangely,  that  he  was  rather  alarmed. 
'Here,  Carry,  dear,  give  me  the  oar.  Look 
here;  you  shall  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  quite  comfortable.' 

In  a  minute  or  two  she  looked  up,  gave 
a  sobbing  sort  of  sigh,  and  submitted  with 
docile  r^tdiness  to  all  his  arrangements. 
He  pulled  off  his  coat  to  make  a  pillow 
for  her  head,  declaring  he  should  be  warm 
enough  with  rowing.  How  did  she  feel  % 
Was  she  comfortable?  Was  she  sure 
she  liked  lying  there? 

Caroline  smiled  assent,  and  smiled 
again  cheerfully  up  at  his  serious  and 
even  anxious  face.  She  thought  to  her- 
self how  kind  he  was  to  be  sorry;  and  she 
rather  liked  feeling  weak  and  dizzy  for  a 
little  while,  to  be  so  cared  for,  and  to  be 
looked  at  as  he  was  looking  at  her  now. 
Illness  was  too  strange  to  her  to  be  for- 
midable, in  those  days;  and  the  transient 
exhaustion  was,  after  all,  more  singular 
than  painful  to  the  strong,  healthful  girl. 
She  lay  quiet  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
her  straw  hat  slung  over  her  arm,  her 
head  resting  on  Vaughan's  coat,  her  eyes 
alternately  watching  the  soft  clouds  float- 
ing over  the  limpid  sky,  and  seeking  the 
fei^  and  answering  the  looks  of  her  com- 
panion. So  he  rowed  gently  along  the 
lake  for  some  time  in  silence. 

'  Oh,  how  pleasant  this  is ! '  she  said  at 
last;  'how  softly  we  go  along!  and  how 
sunshiny  everything  looks !  * 

'Are  you  better,  then?  Yes;  I  see 
a  little  colour  coming  back.  I  declare, 
Carry,  you  quite  frightened  me — you  went 
so  white  all  at  once.' 

'Did  I?  I  felt  sick;  that  was  it,  I 
suppose.' 

'  Yes;  no  doubt  that  was  it.' 

He  rowed  on  with  somewhat  more 
vigour.  Another  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion. But  this  time  Vaughan  filled  it  up 
by  whistling.  Caroline  began  to  feel  a 
little  ashamed  of  her  lazy  position;  she 
moved  restlessly. 

'You  had  better  lie  still,  I  think,  till 
we  land,'  observed  Vaughan,  in  a  grave, 
advising  tone.  '  You  might  begin  to  feel 
sick  again,  you  know.' 

'  But  your  coat— don't  you  want  your 
coat?' 

'Oh,  I  can  do  without  it  very  well. 
Keep  quiet — ^that's  the  best  thing  you 
can  do.' 

So  she  tried  to  attain  this  ultimate 
perfection,  and  neither  moved  nor  spoke 
till  they  were  at  the  landing-place. 
Vaughan  jumped  out,  drew  in  the  boat, 
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fastened  it^  and  then  assisted  her  to  dis- 
embark. 

She  required  veiy  little  assistance;  she 
felt  quite  herself  again/and  assured  him 
so.  They  walked  homeward,  through  the 
lane  with  beech-trees  on  each  side,  just 
budding  out  into  the  tender  green,  which 
looks  more  like  coloured  light  than  ab- 
solute colour.  By  the  steep  bank  where 
the  primroses  were,  Caroline  looked  up 
wistfully  as  she  passed. 

*Do  you  feel  all  right?'  Yaughan  asked 
her,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  house. 
And  hardly  waiting  for  her  quick  afiirma- 


tiYe,  he  went  on — *I  wonder  what  made 
you  ill.    It  was  queer — all  on  a  sudden.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Caroline,  searching  in  her 
own  mind  for  any  other  cause  Uian  the 
real  one. 

*  Yeiy  likely  it  was  the  boat  spinning 
round,'  he  suggested;  *  that  was  it;  don't 
you  think  sor 

*  Perhaps  it  was,'  she  said,  gladly. 

*  You  did  not  look  pale  till  then,'  he 
went  on;  *and  the  boat  spun  tremen- 
dously, didn't  it  ?    Poor  Cany ! ' 

He  laughed,  and  so  did  she.  Yeiy 
gaily  they  thus  re-entered  the  house. 


GHAPTEB  II. 


Redwood  looked  especially  pleasant 
on  summer  afternoons.  Mr  Hesketh, 
seated  in  his  chair  under  the  great 
oedar-tree  on  the  south  lawn,  thought  so, 
at  least  There  was  the  quaint,  red-brick 
mansion  straight  before  his  eyes,  the 
terrace  walk,  and  the  long  modem  sash 
windows  of  the  break&st-room,  opening 
on  to  it.  At  the  side,  a  broad,  level  lawn 
again,  with  flower-beds  here  and  there, 
and  a  sun-dial  in  the  midst.  Shrubberies, 
at  all  times  rich  and  sedate  with  ever- 
greens, luscious  and  brilliant  in  their  sea- 
sons with  lilac,  syringa,  and  sweet-briar, 
rhododendron  and  red  English  roses.  Be- 
yond them  were  meadows  sloping  gently 
downward  to  the  thin  streamlet  that 
flowed  through  the  park  till  it  i-eached 
the  large  piece  of  water  they  ambitiously 
called  the  lake.  Dark,  mysterious  woods 
belted  in  the  prospect.  *So  far  sbalt  thou 
see,  and  no  further,'  they  seemed  to  say; 
and  Caroline  liked  to  imagine  to  herself 
a  wonderful  new  world  lying  beyond  that 
black  shadow.  She  had  i>een  through  it 
often  enough;  but  when  her  eyes  no 
longer  looked  on  the  actual  beyond,  she 
chose  to  disbelieve  it,  and  went  back  to 
her  own  creations.  That  abrupt  hill, 
espedidly,  crowned  with  a  pine  wood, 
looked  like  the  very  edge  of  the  world, 
and  the  girl's  eyes  turned  wistfully  to- 
wards it  many  times  in  a  day,  with  that 
constant  longing  for  something  in  the 
future — some  unattained  newness,  which 
is  one  of  youth's  irritating  pleasures,  sweet 
pains,  which  you  will  She  had  lived  at 
Redwood  all  these  years,  and  had  never 
yet  ascended  Crooksforth  Hill.  So  she 
was  saying  to  Mr  Hesketh  on  this  very 
afternoon,  as  she  stood  near  him,  leanmg 
against  the  slender  stem  of  a  young  silver 
bircb,  and  twisting  in  her  fingers  a  spray 


of  roses  gathered  from  the  tree  that  over- 
spread the  southern  wall  of  the  house- 
rich,  burning,  passionate,  red  buds,  like 
drops  of  sunfire. 

Caroline,  as  a  girl  of  sixteen,  was 
equally  picturesque  and  poetical  to  be- 
hold. There  was  a  wild,  half  Indian 
grace  in  her  lithe,  elastic  movements;  a 
flush  of  colour  in  the  deep-toned  gold  of 
her  hair,  and  the  warm  roses  that  for  ever 
glowed  on  her  cheek.  Her  features  were 
fine  rather  than  pretty,  with  a  certain 
strength  in  their  outline  which  is  not  al- 
ways so  pleasant  in  a  woman's  face  as  it 
promised  to  be  in  hers.  But  when  the 
spirit  within  her  chose  it,  those  grey  eyes 
could  soften  into  tenderness,  that  firmly- 
cut  mouth  could  relax  into  a  sweetness 
perfectly  womanly,  and  entirely  bewitch- 
ing. Even  now,  in  her  early  gurlhood, 
these  changes  of  expression  were  often 
perceptible;  but  as  yet  she  was  thoroughly 
girlish,  with  all  a  girl's  eager  susceptibi- 
Uty  to  impressions— quick,  fast  succeeding 
feelings,  and  unanalysed  sensations.  In 
such  a  nature,  reverie  takes  the  place  of 
thought,  and,  indeed,  Caroline,  while  very 
prone  to  dream,  to  imagine,  and  to  lose 
herself  in  the  maze  of  her  own  wild  fan- 
cies, was  too  little  used  to  reflect.  More- 
over, she  was  seldom  retrospective  in 
her  own  mind.  She  talked  of  the  past 
quite  as  frequently  as  she  thought  about 
it.  As  for  the  future,  it  is  the  special  in- 
heritance of  youth,  and  Caroline  had  taken 
possession  long  ago,  and  held  it  trium- 
phantly, after  the  manner  of  an  autocrat. 
As  she  stands  now,  twisting  the  rose-spray 
between  her  long,  thin  fingers,  you  may 
be  very  sure  she  is  isi  enough  away  from 
Crooksforth  Hill,  the  name  which  has  just 
left  her  lips. 

*  But;  my  dear,'  observes  Mr  Hesketh, 
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responsive  to  the  remark  she  had  made 
to  him;  *you  could  go  any  day,  you  know. 
Stokes  would  drive  you  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  you  might  walk  up  to  the  top, 
or  you  oould  ride  on  your  pony.' 

*  Yes,  I  might,'  said  Caroline,  and  went 
back  to  her  empire  straightway. 

^  There  is  a  beautiful  view  from  the 
top,'  went  on  the  old  man.  *0n  clear 
days  you  can  see  the  sea  quite  distinctly; 
and  the  moorlands  are  very  fine  on  the 
other  side.  But  it  is  many  years  since  I 
was  there.  Yaughan  went  once,  but  it 
was  a  misty  day,  and  he  was  disappointed. 
When  he  comes  home,  he  must  take  you 
there.    That  will  be  the  best  plan.' 

*  Ah,  he  will  be  here  in  a  week  now!' 
cried  the  girl,  rising  to  the  surface  of 
things,  with  a  deep-drawn  breath  of  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

After  all,  she  lived  thoroughly  and 
keenly  in  the  outside  world,  at  most  times. 
•She  was  a  sentient  being  in  the  fullest 
degree:  her  perceptions  were  exquisitely 
acute;  she  responded  like  a  finely-strung 
harp  to  every  air  that  passed  by,  even 
from  the  faintest  to  the  loudest  blast 
that  shook  the  roof-tree. 

The  bright  colours  of  some  flowers  in 
the  shrubbery  border  caught  her  eye.  She 
danced  across  the  lawn  to  gather  them, 
.  singing  in  her  clear  but  somewhat  pecu* 
liar  voice  a  fragment  of  some  remembered 
French  song.  She  looked  very  well  in 
her  white  dress  (Mr  Hesketh  especially 
liked  her  to  wear  white),  with  her  wide- 
brimmed  straw-hat  hanging  on  her  arm, 
where  she  more  frequently  wore  it  than 
on  her  head,  and  a  blue  scarf  floating 
about  her  neck.  She  danced  about  with 
a  joyousness  that  was  quite  infectious.  It 
was  pleasant  to  wat<;h  the  elastic  spring 
of  the  slender  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
unconscious  grace  of  the  whole  figure,  the 
careless,  but  harmonious  turn  of  the  head, 
with  its  red-gold  crown  of  waved  hair. 

*  She  will  be  beautiful,  almost  as  beau- 
tiful as  her  mother,^  Mr  Hesketh  thought 
to  himself,  as  he  looked  at  her. 

Presently  she  came,  with  a  more  sedate 
step  and  bearing,  and  seated  herself  on 
the  grass  at  his  feet,  with  her  flowers  in 
her  lap.  He  laid  his  hand  fondly  on  her 
head,  and  she  turned  round  with  a  quick 
caressing  gesture  specially  her  own,  and 
kissed  the  shrivelled,  kind  hand. 

*  You  are  quit*  happy  here,  Caroline, 
are  you  not?'  he  said,  after  a  little  while. 

She  was  busy  arranging  her  flowers, 
but  she  lifted  her  head  and  paused,  with 


the  bright  damask  and  delicate  pale  roses 
arrested  in  her  fingers. 

*  Are  you  not  V  he  repeated,  as  she  was 
yet  silent. 

*0h,  I  was  stopping  to  remember — if 
I  could.  I  was  trying  to  think — ^to  mea- 
sure how  happy  I  am !' 

*Is  it  truly  so,  my  dear  child?'  said 
the  old  man,  moved  beyond  his  wont. 
*Are  you  satisfied?  do  you  wish  for  no- 
thing?' 

*  Yes — ^yes !  Indeed,  I  wish  for  many 
things,'  she  began,  quickly,  but  added, 
with  more  delibo^tion,  *  I  don't  think  I 
could  be  happy  with  nothing  to  wish  for. 
It  is  so  pleasant  wishing,  and  hoping,  and 
expecting ^ 

'If  you  are  never  .disappointed,  never 
thwarted,'  Mr  Hesketh  put  in,  half  sadly, 
half  cynically,  but  in  all  tenderness  to  his 
companion.  *I  suppose  that  is  essential 
to  the  pleasure;  is  it  not,  my  little 
Lina?' 

*  I  am  not  sore.  Ah,  you  are  laughing, 
but  it  is  true.  If  one  did  not  half  fear 
disappointment,  expectation  would  not 
be  so  keen,  so  earnest,  and  would  not  fill 
up  one's  life  so  much---don't  you  see.  It 
is  very  miserable  to  be  disappointed,  of 
course,'  she  allowed,  gravely,  *but  I  dare- 
say it  is  right,  and  does  people  good.' 

*  You  think  so,  do  you  ?'  muttered  the 
old  gentleman,  drily.  But  a  glance  at 
her  bright,  fair  face  dispelled  the  momen- 
tarv  shadow  that  had  fallen  on  his  own, 
and  he  only  smiled  and  stroked  the  rich 
braids  of  her  hair,  while  she  again  gave 
her  attention  to  her  flowers. 

'Bo  you  like  "expecting"  people,  as 
well  as  events?'  was  his  next  question, 
cautiously  compiled,  but  put  with  an  air 
of  entire  carelessness. 

*  Ah — ^yes.  I  like  expecting  Vaughan,' 
she  replied,  promptly.  'It  makes  the 
weeks  before  quite  rosy,  and  the  two  or 
three  days  before  the  day,  oh,  so  bright!' 

'Indeed.  But  you  and  Yaughan  agree 
marvellously  well.  You  suit  one  another.' 

'Yes;  that  is  just  it,'  Caroline  said,  com- 
placently. 'Oh,  isn't  that  rose  exquisite?' 
in  a  sudden  little  enthusiastic  parenthesis. 
'  Yes,  I  do  like  Yaughan — I  like  him.  I 
like  his  face,  and  his  way  of  walking  and 
moving,  and  his  behaviour  to  people,  and 
his  talking,  and  his  fun,  and  his  cleverness, 
and  everything  about  him.  I  think  he  is 
just  what  a  man  ought  to  be;  don't  you  V 

'  He  is  a  fine  lad;  and  when  once  he  is 
well  settled  into  manhood,  I  make  no 
doubt  of  hisbehig  everything  one  can  wish.' 
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*  Isn't  he  now,'  then  V 

This  direct  question,  and  still  more  the 
simple,  wondering  gaze  which  aocompaaied 
it,  somewhat  embarrassed  Mr  Hesketh. 

*My  dear,'  he  hesitated,  Wery  few 
young  men  of  his  age,  indeed,  I  may  say 
none,  ai-e  without  their  faults  and  follies. 
Touth  is  not  the  season  of  perfection;  no 
one  would  wish  it — ^no  one  should  ex^iect 
it.' 

*  ButYaughan,'  she  persisted — ^^Yaughan 
is  better  and  not  worse  than  most  young 
men,  isn't  hel  What  has  he  done  wrong? 
Has  he  displeased  you?' 

*  My  dear  child,  don't  be  alarmed,'  said 
Mr  Hesketh,  fisdrly  amused  out  of  his  per- 
plexity; *  nothing  is  wrongs-nothing  is 
wrong.  We  shall  have  him  with  us  in 
another  week,'  he  went  on,  in  a  new  tone; 
*and  then  the  piano  will  have  a  hard  life 
of  it;  and  the  billiard-table  and  the  horses 
will  know  also  that  Mr  Yaughan  Hesketh 
is  at  Redwood.' 

But  Caroline  mused,  and  did  not  reply. 
She  placed  the  crimson  roses  together,  the 
pink  roses  together,  the  white  roses  to- 
gether; then  combined  the  three  bunches 
in  one  glorious  and  glowing  mass.  Finally 
she  suffered  them  to  &11,  scattered  in  dis- 
order on  her  lap  again. 

*I  must  practise  before  he  comes,'  she 
observed;  *my  billiard  playing  has  been 
shamefully  neglected,  he  will  say.  But 
it  is  so  long  since  I  had  any  one  to  play 
with.' 

*  He  taught  you  to  phiy,  didn't  he?  An 
accomplished  preceptor,  too,'  muttered 
J&r  Hesketh,  with  a  dry  smile,  to  him- 
self: 

*  Yes,  indeed,  he  is  very  clever  at  all 
those  kinds  of  things,'  said  Caroline,  co- 
louring; *  there  is  no  harm  in  that,  is 
there?' 

'Surely  not,  my  dear,  other  pursuits 
not  being  neglected  at  the  same  time. 
And  in  return  for  his  lessons  you  taught 
him  Frendi  ?' 

'  Yes.  He  got  on  capitally;  he  speaks 
French  as  well  as  I  do.' 

*  You  modest  little  appraiser !  But  he 
ought  to  do  no  less,  after  all  the  pains  you 
took  with  him.' 

*  Pains !  Oh,  it  was  very  pleasant.  1 
liked  teaching,  and  he  liked  learning.' 

She  gathered  her  flowers  together  again, 
and  slowly  rose  to  her  feet. 

'  You  VFill  be  seventeen  next  mwith,' 
said  Mr  Hesketh,  after  a  pause  of  consi- 
deration. 'What  do  you  say,  Caroline, 
to  the  idea  of  a  hall  on  your  birth-day  ?' 


*  Oh ! '  Her  eyes  sparkled,  the  pensive 
curve  of  her  lips  relaxed  into  the  gayest 
smile.    '  Do  you  really  mean  it,  uncle  ?' 

'I  do,  really.  Well,  I  think  I  see  what 
you  would  say  to  it    You  approve?' 

'I  should  think  so.  And  so  will 
Yaughan,  I  am  sure;  are  not  you?' 

Half  doubtfully,  though,  she  sought  hia 
face. 

'  We  will  ask  him.  If  he  doesn't  like 
it)  he  may  lock  himself  in  lus  room  while 
the  event  takes  place;  for  we'll  have  a 
ball,  Caroline.  You  shall  write  the  invi- 
tations to-morrow.' 

'Oh!'  Ehe  cried  again,  in  ecstasy,  un- 
able to  say  more.  Yet  the  next  thought 
rose  to  her  lips,  'I  hope  Yaughan  will 
like  it,'  clouding  the  perfect  sunshine. 

'  Pidiaw ! '  cried'Mr  Hesketh,  laughing, 
half  impatiently;  'he  isn't  so  foolish  as 
not  to  like  it.  And  be  that  as  it  may, 
we'll  settle  the  preliminaries  to-morrow; 
and  you  shall  tell  Mrs  Brownlow  what 
menaces  her;  break  it  to  her  by  degrees, 
that  she  will  have  to  take  up  the  dining- 
room  carpet,  decorate  the  walls,  wax  the 
floor,  and  provide  supper  for  sixty  people 
at  least.' 

'Poor  Mrs  Brownlow!'  said  Caroline, 
spinning  round  on  the  grass,  in  unoon^ 
troUable  glee. 

'And  above  and  beyond  all,  oh  female 
vanity !'  went  on  the  oki  gentleman,  'you 
shall  choose  a  dress  for  the  occasion.  What 
shall  it  be?  Gossamer  and  spangles? 
Pink  satin  and  gold  lace?  Or  the  cos- 
tume of  a  hertmie — simple  white  musHn, 
with  one  rose  in  your  hair?' 

'I^either — neither!'  she  cried,  with  a 
ringing  laugh.  'I  will  frighten  you,  it 
sh^l  be  so  gorgeous,  and  I  will  ruin  you, 
it  shall  cest  so  much !  I  will  dream  of  it 
all  to-night,  and  tell  you  what  it  is  to  be 
in  the  morning.' 

She  ran  off,  again  singmg  as  she  ran,  to 

pluck  some  sprays  from  agreat  myrtle  bush 

that  grew  under  the  window  of  the  room 

that  was  always  called  Yaughan's  room. 

♦  *  *  # 

It  was  absolutely  real,  as  Caroline  said 
many  times  during  the  next  two  days;  and 
there  was  to  be  a  oall  at  Redwood  on  the 
fifteenth  of  August.  The  invitations  were 
sentout  to  thesdect  circle  of  acquaintances 
in  the  village,  and  to  the  scattered  far- 
apart  'country  families^  with  whom  hither- 
to, Mr  Hesketh  had  held  but  little  inter- 
oourse.  The  day  after  the  garden  discus- 
sion they  drove  to  Bumford,  the  import- 
taut  littie  market  town,  three  miles  off, 
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and  obtained  a  supply  of  invitation  fonns. 
And  that  evening  Caroline  made  out  a 
list  of  guests,  and  began  to  fill  up  the 
notes  and  address  the  envelopes,  with  a 
demure  and  business-like  gravity,  which 
only  now  and  then  gave  place  to  a  carolling 
forth  of  some  favourite  tune;  while,  if 
she  had  occasion  to  move  across  the  room, 
her  sober  demeanour  inevitably  relaxed, 
and  she  waltzed  round  to  the  desired  point. 

*  Seventeen  notes  written  and  addressed! 
This  is  getting  on,'  she  observed,  arrang- 
ing them  in  a  little  pile  by  the  side  of  her 
desk. 

*  You  must  be  quite  fatigued,'  said  the 
amused  Mr  Hesketh,  compassionately;  *it 
is  a  pity  that  Miss  Kendal  is  not  here 
to  help  you.* 

Miss  Kendal  had  been  Caroline's  gover- 
ness till  a  year  before.  Somehow,  the 
young  lady  never  heard  her  name,  without 
a  sensitive  flush  and  quiver  coming  to 
her  face.  It  was  a  strange  truth  that  she 
had  never  seemed  quite  cordially  to  like 
Miss  Kendal,  a  truth  which  Mr  Hesketh 
suspected  without  knowing.  He  observed 
now  the  deepened  colour  on  the  girl's 
cheek.    She  kept  silence. 

*  By  the  way,  have  you  heard  from  her 
lately  1'  he  inquured.  *You  correspond, 
do  you  not?' 

*  Yes — no.  I  mean,  she  writes  some- 
times, but  she  has  not  written  lately.' 

*  Who  wrote  last — Miss  Kendal  or  your- 
self?' 

*  She  wrote  last,'  said  Caroline,  colour- 
ing again,  but  looking  straightly  into  her 
questioner's  ftice,  as  it  was  her  way  to 
do  when  speaking  the  truth  was  not  quite 
pleasant  to  her. 

*  How  was  that,  my  dear  ?  Don't  you 
intend  writing  to  her  again  V 

*I  would  rather  noV  she  said,  with 
great  frankness. 

» Indeed.    Why  so?' 

*It  seems  foolish,'  she  began,  appa- 
rently flnding  some  difficulty  in  choosing 
her  words;  *  that  is,  I  don't  think  there 
is  much  use  in  writing  regularly  to— -to 
any  one  who  has  little  sympathy  with — 
with  one's-self.' 

*And  that  is  Miss  Kendal's  case?  She 
has  no  sympathy  with  you,  is  that  it? 
She  is  a  good  deal  older,  and  it  may  be 
difficult  for  a  woman  of  thirty  to  sympa- 
thise in  the  feelings  and  thoughts,  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  a  girl  of  sixteen.' 

Caroline  did  not  reply;  she  was  medi- 
tative, on  a  sudden. 

*You  did  not  **suit"  one  another,  to 


use  your  favourite  expression,'  proceeded 
Mr  fiesketh;  *  wasn't  it  so,  Cany?' 

*I  suppose  90,  uncle,'  ahe  responded, 
gravely. 

*  And  yet  Elizabeth  Kendal  is  an  ex- 
cellent woman * 

*  Oh,  sir,  I  was  going  to  say  so,'  Caroline 
cried,  eagerly;  *  she  is  good,  gentle,  noble. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  used  to  ad- 
mire and  respect  her — ^for  many  things.' 

*A  very  qualified  and  cautious  summing 
up  of  your  sentiments.  I  think  Yaughan 
must  have  inoculated  you  with  some  of 
his  barrister's  prudence — eh,  Caroline?' 

She  looked  up;  her  eyes  filled,  her  lip 
quivered.  It  was  evident  this  was  a  sul>- 
ject  which,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
struck  more  than  ordinarily  deep  into  a 
sensitive  part  of  her  nature.  Mr  Hes- 
keth was  content  to  leave  it.  He  had 
not  much  leaning  towards  the  science  of 
investigation,  and  he  thought  the  entrance 
of  the  servant  with  letters  was  very  timely. 

*One  from  Yaughan,'  he  announced, 
setting  aside  the  others;  *  now  we  shall 
have  the  day  fixed  for  his  return;'  and 
he  read  aloud  the  letter: — 

*  Temple,  July  30. 
*Dear  Uncle, — I  had  intended  being 
with  you  at  the  end  of  this  week,  but 
my  friend  Qeorge  Farquhar  insists  on  my 
going  home  with  him,  and  staying  a  few 
days,  before  proceeding  to  Redwood.  I 
know  you  wUl  not  object  to  the  delay, 
under  the  circumstances.  Moreover,  I  wish 
to  ask  your  permission  to  bring  him  with 
me  when  I  come.  I  should  much  like  you 
to  know  him;  he  is  a  capital  fellow.  I 
write  to  catch  the  post;  have  only  time 
to  send  love  to  Caroline. — Your  affection- 
ate YAuaHAN  Hesketh.' 

There  was  a  silence  while  Mr  Hesketh 
refolded  the  note.  Caroline's  £ftce  was 
perfectly  eloquent  of  disappointment,  as 
her  companion  saw  with  a  momentary 
glance. 

*Well,  he'll  be  here  in  time  for  the 
ball,  at  any  rate,'  said  he;  *and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  his  friend  Farquhar.  I  knew 
his  father,  and  he  himself  is  well  worth 
knowing.  Besides,  he  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  rather  scanty  stock  of 
cavaliers,  won't  he,  Caroline?' 

There  was  a  pause. 

*  I  think  his  friend  is  very  selfish,'  she 
then  pronounced,  warmly,  *to  insist  on 
Yaughan  going  with  him  just  when  he 
was  coming  home.  He  could  have  chosen 
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some  other  time.  He  might  be  sore 
Yaaghan  wants  to  see  us,  after  being 
away  nearly  a  year.' 

*  My  dear  chUd  — *  began  Mr  Hesketh, 
with  a  slight  smile.  But  something  made 
him  stop,  and  his  smile  grew  more  melan- 
choly than  cynical.  *  Ton  remember,'  he 
added,  Ut  is  only  two  days  since  you  said 
disi^pointment  was  right  and  proper,  and 
did  people  good.* 

Another  pause,  during  which  Caroline 
pulled  the  feathers  &om  her  pen,  scrap 
by  scrap,  and  flung  them  on  the  air.  She 
was  annoyed,  grieved,  pained,  more  than 
she  would  confess;  but  the  strong,  healthy 
young  spirit  righted  itself  very  soon. 


*  Well,*  she  said,  presently,  half  laugh- 
ing, *I  suppose  I  am  being  done  good  to; 
but  it  imh  very  pleasant;  I  don't  like  it, 
unde.  I  am  not  a  stoic  after  all,  Vm 
afraid.' 

*  Promise  never  to  be  either  stoic  or 
sophist,  and  Til  forgive  you  all  your  sins 
against  grammar,'  the  old  gentleman  re- 
plied, drawing  her  towards  him,  and  lusa- 
mg  the  frank,  sweet  face.  *rm  afraid 
poor  Miss  Kendal,  in  her  devotion  to 
Lindley  Murray,  must  have  had  a  hard 
time  with  her  rebellious  pupiL' 

*Poor  Miss  Kendal!'  echoed  Caroline, 
with  a  brief  sigh,  and  then  turned  to  her 
invitation  notes  again. 


CHAPTEB  III. 


Mr  Hesketh's  remark,  that  Yaughan 
*  would  be  at  Redwood  in  time  for  the  ball,' 
proved  literally  prophetia  The  morning 
of  the  fifteenth  of  August  dawned,  cloudy 
and  threatening  rain,  and  Yaughan  and 
his  friend  were  only  expected  to  arrive 
in  the  afternoon.  The  day  proved  rainy, 
one  of  the  most  dismal  of  wet  sum- 
mer days,  with  a  chUl  and  dampness  in 
the  air,  and  the  trees  looking  forlorn  and 
spiritless. 

Caroline  had  plenty  to  do:  she  went 
about  the  house  from  early  morning,  either 
completing  preparations  in  one  room,  or 
admiring  them  in  another,  or  altering 
them  somewhere  else.  Besides,  as  flowers 
were  to  form  the  decorations,  there  was 
necessarily  much  left  to  be  done  on  the 
last  day.  The  gardener  brought  in  huge 
bunches  of  his  most  gorgeous  dahlias, 
and  other  floral  magnificence.  Fes- 
toons of  ivy,  with  glowing  groups  of 
flowers  inserted  here  and  there,  were  ar- 
ranged on  the  walls  of  the  dancing-room, 
and  long  wreaths  of  roses  and  myrtle 
reached  from  each  comer  of  the  room  to 
the  central  chandelier.  The  wax-lights 
rose,  slender  and  snowy,  from  luxurious 
nests  of  soft,  rich  colour — geranium,  and 
verbena,  and  heliotrope,  artfully  inserted 
into  small  dishes  of  water  among  the 
glass  facets  of  the  chandeliers.  It  all 
looked  very  pretty,  Caroline  thought,  as 
she  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  the  great 
wreath  of  cedar  and  oak,  which  she  had 
arranged  round  Mr  Hesketh's  picture  over 
the  mantelpiece.  And  with  a  look  of  mu- 
tual congratulation,  she  and  Mrs  Brown- 
low,  the  bousekeep^,  who  was  serious  and 
solemn,  with  a  sense  of  heavy  responsi- 
iMlity,  left  the  room.    Then  there  were 


the  drawing-room  bouquets  to  arrange, 
books  and  prints  to  fetch  from  the  library, 
the  supper  table  to  inspect,  the  decora- 
tions in  the  hall,  executed  conjointly  by 
the  gardener  and  Stokes,  the  tall  groom, 
to  duly  admire.  Finally,  she  led  Mr 
Hesketh  through  the  rooms,  was  satisfied 
with  his  warm  appreciation  of  all  the  ar- 
rangements, and  tnen  gave  him  his  tea  in 
the  study,  chattering  busily  all  the  while. 

*  We  shall  have  just  enough  people  to 
fill  the  room  without  crowding  it,'  she 
observed;  *  thirty-five  ladies  and  twenty- 
nine  gentlemen.  An  admirable  propor- 
tion, isn't  it?' 

*Is  that  counting  Yaughan  and  his 
friend]' 

*No;  I  forgot  them — ^at  least,  I  did 
not  count  them.  But  there  will  be  plenty 
of  cavalieri,  after  all  your  ill-natured- 
doubts  on  that  point  You  see,  sir,  I 
feel  quite  proud  of  living  in  a  neighbour- 
hood that  can  furnish  a  ball-room  so  well.' 

*  Do  you  intend  to  enjoy  yourself  very 
much  this  evening]' 

^  Indeed  I  do,'  she  replied,  with  great 
emphasis.  *  I  have  been  looking  forward 
to  it  for  nearly  three  weeks.' 

*  Does  it  look  more  radiant  now  that 
you  are  close  to  it?' 

*I  don't  know;  I  haven't  stopped  to 
think — I  have  been  too  busy.  Of  course 
it  does,  though;  it  must.  A  ball — a 
real  ball !  I  never  was  at  a  real  ball  in 
all  my  life.' 

*In  all  your  life!'  repeated  Mr  Hes- 
keth, with  his  old,  amused,  affectionate 
smile  at  her.  *  What  a  long  waste  of  ex- 
istence to  look  back  upon.  Hark !  was 
that  the  gate-bell?  Is  it  time  for  them 
to  be  here?' 
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*Not  yet,*  said  Oftroline,  composedly. 
But  the  flush  came  into  her  cheek,  and 
her  hand  shook  as  she  gave  him  his  second 
oup  of  tea.  However,  it  proved  to  be  no 
arrival,  and  Caroline  went  on  talking, 
While  the  old  gentleman  sipped  his  tea, 
and  listened  in  a  very  genial  frame  of 
mind.  Nevertheless,  he  looked  grave 
when  he  noticed,  by  the  sudden  brighten- 
ing of  the  western  sky,  that  it  was  sunset 

*They  must  have  missed  the  train,'  he 
said.  *  It  is  really  inexcusable  of  Yaughan, 
to  leave  it  so  late,  and  on  your  birth-day, 
too.'  He  muttered  the  last  words  dis- 
pleasedly, as  to  himself.  But  his  compa- 
nion heard  them. 

*  Oh,  they  will  be  here  in  time  to  dress, 
and  nothing  else  signifies,'  said  Caroline, 
carelessly.  She  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
walked  to  the  window.  *Only  see  how 
the  day  has  relented,  now  it  is  going 
away,'  she  cried;  *  it  is  the  clearest,  softest 
evening.  I  thiuk  I  will  mn  out  on  the 
terrace  for  half-an-hour  before  dressing.' 

*  Do  so,  my  dear.  I  fEincy  you  look 
tired  with  being  in-doors  all  day;  and  I 
want  my  little  Lina  to  look  blooming  this 
evening.' 

*  You  are  very  good  to  your  little  Lina, 
always,'  cried  she,  with  sudden  earnest- 
ness. *You  thinJ^  about  her  so  much. 
I  wish  I  deserved ' 

But  even  while  Mr  Hesketh  looked 
round,  surprised  and  touched  by  the  tone 
and  manner  with  which  she  spoke,  she 
slipped  from  the  room.  And  presently  he 
saw  her,  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  and  with  a 
hood  about  her  head,  walking  rapidly  to 
and  fro  on  the  terrace.  There  she  was 
finishing  in  fiill  the  abrupt  sentence  she 
had  commenced  in  the  room. 

^  Yes,  I  wish  I  deserved  what  I  have: 
and  I  wish  I  had  more  of  that  which  I 
do  deserve.  Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that 
these  kind  of  things  are  so  unequal  1  I 
behaved  absolutely  ill  to  Miss  Kendal, 
yet  she  loved  me;  I  slighted  h.er,  but  she 
was  careful  and  thoughtful  over  me. 
And  my  uncle,  how  tender  and  kind  he 
is  to  me.  Why  don't  I  love  him  better 
than  anything  in  the  world,  I  wonder  1 
I  owe  him  most;  he  loves  me  more  than 
any  one  else  loves  me ' 

At  this  point  a  burst  of  tears — ^grieved, 
pained,  proud  tears — came,  and  would  have 
their  way.  It  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  utter  vanity  and  impotence  of  cir- 
cumstance over  happiness.  Caroline,  on 
her  birth-day,  within  two  hours  of  the 
long-looked-for  bliss  of  her  first  ball, 


bailed  againit  the  laige  iflTer  bbch  ai  tiie 
end  of  the  temee  w»lk,  and  indulged  in  a 
hearty  fit  of  crying.  In  the  midst  ot  it, 
the  outer  bell  soured  aoun;  she  fancied 
she  beard  carnage-wheds,  and  she  fled 
into  the  house,  through  side  oorriderB, 
and  up  the  back  staircase,  and  shut  ber-< 
self  in  her  own  little  dressing-room. 

There  she  sat,  quiet  and  nnmolested. 
for  half-an-hour,  till  the  tears  were  well 
dried,  and  the  trouble  subsided.  She 
began  to  wonder  if  the  expected  arrival 
had  taken  place.  She  consulted  herwa^h; 
it  was  late,  time  for  her  to  begin  to  dress. 
She  looked  at  the  beautiful  dress,  Mr 
Hesketh's  birth-day  gift  to  her,  whidi  lay 
already  spread  out  on  the  sofa.  She  was 
too  much  of  a  girl  not  to  take  pleasure 
even  then,  in  r^arding  the  delicate  white 
lace  of  the  robe,  the  tasteful  fashion  in 
which  it  was  made,  and  the  completeness 
of  all  the  appointments,  from  the  em* 
broidered  satin  shoes  to  the  exquinte  fiin 
of  snowy  feathers  and  mother-of-peail. 
Also,  it  gave  her  comfort,  regarding  ail 
these  as  visible  signs  of  the  thoughtfiil 
love  and  indulgent  kindness  that  ane,  at 
least,  had  for  her. 

She  was  musing  thus,  standing  draped 
in  a  lone,  white  curessing-gown,  with  her 
beautiful  hair  tossed  about  her  shoulders, 
when  a  quick  footstep  along  the  corridor 
made  her  heart  leap.  And  then  came  an 
eager  knocking  at  her  door. 

*  Let  me  see  ^ou  for  a  minute,  Osrrj. 
Mayn't  I  come  m  ?' 

She  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
She  had  an  idea  of  looking  very  cool  and 
indifferent,  and  certainly  her  figure  grew 
erect  in  an  involuntary  stateliness,  as  she 
stood  facing  him.  But  the  first  gbmoe 
at  the  familiar  fSace  overset  everything. 
He  looked  so  eager,  so  earnest,  and  his 
eyes  lit  up  as  they  met  hers  with  such  an 
expression  of  pleasure,  and  surprise,  and 
admiration.  He  took  both  her  hands  and 
kissed  her. 

*  Carry,  you  have  grown !' 

*  I  have  had  time  to  grow  since  yon  saw 
me,'  she  said,  with  the  least  bit  of  re- 
proachf ulness  in  her  tone,  and  the  quiver- 
ing, smiling  glance,  that  went  with  it. 
But  look,  and  tone,  and  gesture,  were  all 
loring;  there  was  not  the  smallest  attempt 
at  dignified  reticence.  Caroline  had  no 
talent  fbr  little  or  great  hypocrisies;  as 
she  felt,  she  looked.  All  the  pride  and 
indignation  had  gone  out  fh)m  her;  she 
was  simply  and  solely  happy,  now  that  he 
was  before  her^  holding  her  haads^  and 
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looking  down  on  her  with  the  old  look, 
the  dearest  and  pleasantest  to  her  in  the 
world. 

He  released  one  hand,  to  draw  from 
his  pocket  a  morocco  case  of  ominoos  ap> 
pearance. 

'What  do  yon  think  it  is?  What 
should  you  like  best?' 

*I  shall  like  anything.' 

*But  I  don't  want  you  to  be  so  easily 
pleased.  I  ransacked  half  the  shops  in 
London,  before  I  found  what  contented 
me  for  your  birth-day  present.' 

*Dear  Yaughan!  How  kind — how 
good  of  you!' 

He  opened  the  case,  and  drew  there- 
from a  bracelet  of  pearls.  He  clasped  it 
on  the  round  arm,  from  which  he  turned 
up  the  long  hanging  sleeve. 

'  How  pretty  it  looks !    Do  you  like  it  ? ' 

*  like  it  ?    Oh,  I  am  so  pleased.' 

She  was,  indeed.  The  flutter  of  hap- 
piness was  almost  painful,  it  was  so  ex- 
quisite for  the  minute.  He  had  been 
thinking  of  her;  she  had  wronged  him. 
How  delicious  it  was  to  hate  herself,  for 
having  been  unjust  to  him. 

Yet  another  look  was  exchanged,  an 
uplift  one  from  her,  eloquent  of  gladness, 
and  of  frank  affection;  while  he  gazed 
down  at  the  sweet,  girlish  face,  with 
a  smile,  the  full  meaning  of  which  it 
might  not  be  quite  easy  to  interpret.  He 
prised  one  more  kiss  on  the  rosy  cheek, 
murmuring  *  birth-day  wishes'  to  her  as 
he  did  so. 

*For,  you  know,'  said  he,  *when  we 
next  meet,  it  will  be  in  state.  Ob,  Garry, 
bow  came  you  to  have  a  ball  ?  A  quiet 
evening  would  have  been  bliss.  I'm 
wearied  out  with  gaieties.' 

*  Redwood  will  be  quiet  again  after  to- 
night,' said  she,  apologetically,  ^and  when 
once  the  ball  begins  you  won't  mind  it, 
will  you?' 

*  I  can't  say.  No— not  even  your  smil- 
ing shall  win  me  to  like  it.' 

But  be  answered  her  radiant  smile  with 
a  glance  that  was  neither  one  of  discon- 
tent nor  disapproval.  Then  he  let  go  her 
hand,  and  she  closed  the  door,  and  ran  in 
to  cbress,  as  qui^y  as  she  could,  while 
looking  ever  and  anon  at  her  bracelet, 
and  trembting  with  happiness,  real,  pre- 
sent, tangible,  and  recognisable,  such 
as  seldom  comes  within  the  experience  of 
human  beings  after  they  have  passed  the 
rubicon  of  childhood.  How  is  it  that  the 
instinctive  comment  on  such  a  state  of 
beatilkatioB  is  always  compassionate? 


Poor  Caroline,  how  happy  she  was! 
The  handmaiden  who  waited  upon  her 
came  to  assist  her  in  dressing,  bringing 
with  her  the  dainty  bouquet  for  which 
the  gardener  had  reserv^  his  choicest 
flowers.  That  was  pleasant.  She  laid 
her  flowers,  and  her  pearls,  and  her  pretty 
fiin  on  the  table,  that  she  might  look  at 
them  while  Rachel  brushed  her  hair. 
Sometimes,  too,  she  looked  for  a  moment 
at  the  reflection  in  the  long  glass  before 
her,  for  that  was  very  pretty  to  see,  like- 
wise:— ^the  wbite-stoled  figure,  with  the 
abundant  golden  shower  of  wavy  hair 
&lling  to  the  waist,  the  arms,  shining  from 
the  full  cloudy  muslin  sleeves  of  the  loose 
robe,  and  the  face,  with  such  a  vivid  colour 
tinting  its  fairness,  such  a  dewy  lustre  in 
the  eyes,  such  a  tremulous^  dawn-like 
beauty  over  it  all. 

It  was  adifiSerent  vision,  less  picturesque, 
perhaps,  but  hardly  less  attractive,  that 
a  little  time  after  descended  the  wide 
staircase.  Two  gentlemen  were  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  looked  up, 
hearing  a  soft  rustling,  and  being  aware 
of,  without  seeing,  a  very  snowy  presence 
approaching  them.  Dunty  and  delibe- 
rately, Mistress  Caroline  descended,  feel- 
ing for  the  minute  fully  conscious  of  her 
lace,  and  pearh,  and  gold-embroidered 
slippers.  At  the  last  stair  she  paused. 
Yaughan  held  out  his  hand,  as  if  to  lead 
her  into  the  room  by  the  door  of  which 
they  were  standing.  But  before  passing 
in,  an  introduction  was  to  take  place. 

*  Caroline,  let  me  introduce  my  friend 
Mr  Farquhar,'  he  said,  with  some  em- 
presaemerU. 

CaroUne  saw  a  brown,  intelligent  face, 
and  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  bent  very  earnest- 
ly on  her,  as  they  exchanged  bows.  She 
had  only  time  further  to  remark,  that  the 
figure  was  somewhat  undersized  for  a 
man,  or,  at  least,  it  looked  so  to  her, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Yaughan,  whose 
stature  was  of  the  tallest.  Then  they  all 
went  in  to  Mr  Hesketh's  study,  where  the 
old  gentleman  awaited  them. 

*  Well,  Lina,  the  truant  has  found  his 
way  home  at  last,  you  see.  Ah!  Mr 
Farquhar,  we  shall  make  you  pay,  by  a 
long  sojourn  at  Redwood,  for  the  time  you 
have  kept  this  boy  from  us.' 

*Do  you  always  punish  sinners  after 
that  fashion,  sir?'  said  the  gentleman 
addressed;  *  because,  if  so,  dishonesty  is 
the  best  policy,  and  I  shall  give  up  being 
virtuous.' 

*I  am  gtod  the  renunciation  is  in  your 
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power/  said  Mr  Hesketh,  laughing;  at 
which  Yaughan  and  his  friend  exchanged 
a  rapid  glance,  and  both  the  young  men 
smiled  slightly.  A  very  faint  smile,  but 
a  very  disagreeable  one,  Caroline  thought, 
and  she  instantly  decided,  with  the  usual 
deliberate  judgment  of  seventeen,  that 
Mr  Farquhar  was  a  most  unpleasant 
character. 

*  George  has  heard  a  great  deal  about 
Redwood,'  said  Yaughan,  rather  hastily; 

*  he  is  all  anxiety  to  make  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  its  attractions.  Aren't 
you,  old  fellow]' 

*  I  was,'  the  old  fellow  replied,  looking 
up  from  his  coffee  cup,  with  an  instant's 
glance  at  Mr  Hesketh  and  Miss  Maturin. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  latter,  with  the 
bending  air  of  deference,  the  softened 
Toice,  which  a  gentleman  naturally  and 
becomingly  assumes  when  he  spei^s  to 
a  lady,  ^You  have  a  beautiful  country 
around  you,  I  believe?' 

*It  is  considered  so,'  she  replied,  with 
embarrassed  politeness. 

She  was  too  much  of  a  child  to  be  at 
all  expert  in  that  art  of  cold  courtesy 
which  drops  sentences  like  icicles,  as 
chilly,  as  smooth,  and  as  pretty-seeming. 
For  Caroline  to  be  cold  and  repellant, 
was  to  be  very  much  not  at  her  ease. 
However,  Mr  Farquhar  seemed  un-re- 
pelled.    He  proceeded: — 

*  You  must  be  very  fond  of  such  a  pretty 
placer 

*  Redwood?  It  is  my  home,'  with  a 
flush  of  warmth. 

*  Ah,  and  the  rest  follows,  as  a  matter 
of  course,'  he  said,  half  questioning,  half 
asserting,  and  looking  at  her  with  a  sort 
of  amused  interest  and  admiring  curiosity. 

*  I  suppose  you  cannot  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  having  a  home,  and  not  being 
very  fond  of  it]' 

*  I  know  it  is  possible.  I  know  it  is 
the  case  often,'  she  returned,  coldly,  again. 

*  People  are  either  very  much  to  be  pitied 
or  blamed  who  are  in  such  a  position,  I 
think.' 

*  Do  t/ou  pity  or  blame  them  most  V 

*  I  cannot  possibly  do  either,  till  I  know 
the  circumstances,'  she  said,  with  a  judi- 
cial gravity  at  which  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  restrain  a  smile. 

She  detected  it.  Mr  Farquhai's  smiles 
were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  her,  it  would 
seem:  at  this  one  she  turned  away  with  a 
degree  of  dignity  that  ought  to  have  been 
absolutely  awful  to  any  but  a  very  har- 
dened and  misguided  young  man. 


But  the  guests  b^^an  to  airive,  and 
Miss  Maturin  and  the  three  gentlemen 
went  into  the  ball-room.  The  melancholy- 
looking  persons  who  attended  in  the  capa- 
city of  musicians  struck  up  a  lively  stnun, 
in  direct  and  grotesque  contrast  to  their 
lugubrious  faces  and  aif  of  resigned  de- 
pression. The  room  began  to  glow  with 
colour;  brilliant  dresses  and  laughing 
faces  reflected  back  the  light;  the  flower- 
fragrant  air  grew  warm,  and  the  buzz 
and  hum  of  many  voices  sounded  with  a 
vague  sense  of  festivity,  Caroline  thought 

Caroline  foiigot  Mr  Farquhar;  every- 
thing that  was  unpleasing  to  her  faded 
away  at  once.  She  had  all  her  acquaint- 
ance to  greet;  they  were  all  acquaintances; 
she  had  formed  few  intimacies,  no  friend- 
ships. This  arose  partly  from  circum- 
stances, but  Sax  more  from  her  disposition, 
which,  while  it  led  her  to  feel  kindly  to 
all,  allowed  her  to  entertain  love  for  very 
few.  And  we  know  that  the  friendship 
of  a  young  girl  of  any  depth  of  nature 
scouts  the  idea  of  degree;  it  must  be 
superlative,  or  it  is  nothing.  Caroline 
did  not  see  in  Bessy  Windleton,  pretty 
little  sylph  as  she  was,  or  in  either  of  the 
two  accomplished,  handsome  daughters 
of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Bracebridge,  that 
ideal  perfection  which  she  could  &irly 
and  ffilly  adore,  or  that  community  of 
feeling  in  which  she  could  repose,  er^o, 
she  was  to  them  Miss  Maturin,  and  no 
more.  If  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  gives 
us  something,  it  also  loses  us  a  great  deal. 
Older  people  are  apt  to  talk  with  regret 
of  the  generosity,  the  confiding  faith  of 
early  years.  Is  it  not  somewhat  hollow, 
this  generosity  that  is  so  thoughtless?  is 
it  not  spurious  and  not  to  be  relied  on, 
this  faith  which  only  holds  its  existence 
by  virtue  of  its  blindness?  After  all,  is 
not  a  kind  of  passionate  eclecticism  one 
of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of  a 
young  mind  of  any  force  or  originality  ? 
True,  its  ideals  are  angels,  let  them  fall 
ever  so  short  of  perfection;  but  then,  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  nullities,  no  matter 
how  good,  how  true,  how  noble,  they  may 
really  be.  Youth  bears  with  it  its  own 
crown,  its  own  divine  atmosphere  of  light 
and  frsigrance,  its  own  armour  of  hope 
and  illimitable  and  dauntless  ambition. 
Its  good  gifts  suffice  it,  without  taking 
from  those  which  belong  to  another  period 
of  existence.  The  wide  charity  which 
believes  none  are  all  evil,  and  can  bear 
to  find  that  none  are  all  good;  the 
strong  faith  which  can  survive  the  know-r 
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ledge  of  the  shortoomings  of  its  ideal,  the 
dear-seeing  love  which  can  triumph  oyer 
all  the  phases  of  idolatry— steadfast,  en- 
during love,  one  day  of  which  were  worth 
a  cycle  of  blind  adoration — such  is  the 
abiding  fiuth,  the  catholic  generosity, 
which  rarely  enters  into  the  composition 
of  early  youth.  We  are  too  proud  when 
we  are  young,  too  haughty  and  uncom- 
promising in  our  loves  and  our  ambitions. 
AfterwajraU,  we  grow  humbler,  and  are  con- 
tent to  love  even  what  we  know  to  be  im- 
perfection, and  to  aim  at — ^what  God  wills, 
whether  high  or  lowly  in  our  own  sight. 
It  was  not  a  youn^  man  who  wrote, 

*  They  also  serve  who  oiily  stand  and  wait;' 

and  humility  and  patience  are  not  young 
virtues;  they  grow  out  of  knowledge,  and 
walk  hand-in-hand  with  faith.  To  all 
this  we  may  come  in  time.  Thank  God, 
he  gives  a  special  heritage  to  every  time 
of  ]3e.  OhUdhood,  youth,  maturity,  de- 
cline, each  hath  its  dower;  and  no  man 
needs  to  look  back  with  yearning  or  re- 
gret to  what  has  been,  when  he  may  open 
his  eyes  and  see,  stretch  out  his  hands 
and  receive,  the  good  that  is. 

There  was  no  looking  back,  no  looking 
forward  even,  and  stiU  less  any  regret,  in 
Caroline's  mind  that  evening.  Keenly, 
fally,  she  enjoyed  the  present.  Her  or- 
dinary lifB  was  too  quiet  and  secluded  for 
her  not  to  overrate  the  attractions  of  so- 
ciety when  they  came  in  her  way.  Her  love 
of  variety,  her  appreciation  of  whatever 
was  tasteful,  brilliant,  and  graceful,  were 
in  some  measure  gratified  by  the  well- 
lighted,  decorated  rooms,  and  the  troops 
of  smiling,  soft-spoken,  gently-gliding 
guests  that  peopled  them.  Caroline  did 
not  require  much  more  to  delight  her. 
Yaughan  came  and  sat  beside  her,  and 
talk^  to  her  at  every  opportunity;  she 
danced  as  often  as  she  chose;  Mr  Hes- 
keth  was  happily  established  over  a  robber 
of  whist  in  his  study:  what  more  had  she 
to  wish  for? 

*What  a  number  of  strange  fiices!' 
was  one  of  Yaughan's  first  exclamations, 
as  he  looked  round  the  room,  wherein,  at 
present,  a  select  portion  of  the  guests 
were  writhing  in  couples,  with  all  the  spas- 
modic contortions  of  that  triumph  of  mo- 
dern inventions,  the  graceful  valse  d  deux 
terns.  *  I  had  no  idea  we  knew  so  many 
people.    Quite  a  numerous  assemblage.' 

*  Isn't  iti'   she  rejoined,  exultantly. 

*  Nice-looking  people,  too,  are  they  not, 
Yaughan  r 


*  Well,  I  can't  say  much  for  the  gentle- 
men. Carry — ^white  cravats  with  human 
appendages  to  them,  for  the  most  part 
Just  now,  they  look  remarkably  like  cock- 
chafers spinning  on  pins,  but,  perhaps, 
you  never  saw  that  crael  schoolboy  ope- 
ration? Tou  may  see  a  highly  graphic 
illustration  of  it  in  that  lone  young  officer 
who  is  waltzing  with  Miss  Windleton.' 

*Tou  must  not  laugh  at  my  guests. 
I>o  you  see  that  gentleman  standmg  by 
the  door!  That  is  Mr  Braoebridge,  Sir 
John's  only  son,  just  returned  from  tra- 
velling in  the  East.  Don't  you  think 
him  picturesque-looking?' 

*  Picturesque?  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Pic- 
tures are  of  various  kinds.  Do  you  ad- 
mire that  style  of  picture  ?' 

*  I  do,'  she  returned,  looking  up  with 
her  candid  eyes;  *he  looks  pleasant,  good, 
intelligent.    And  I  believe  he  is  so.' 

'  Do  you Innocence? '  He  laughed^ 

as  he  returned  her  look.  *  Well,  I  know 
nothing  about  him;  but,  as  a  general  role, 
I  hate  fellows  with  eccentric  beards  and 
(mtrS  style;  a  sure  sign  of  a  coxcomb, 
take  my  word  for  it.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  gentleman  they  were 
discussing  navigated  his  course  with  some 
difficulty  through  the  dancers,  and  came 
up  to  them.  His  mission  was  to  ask  Miss 
Matnrin  to  dance  the  next  quadrille,  and 
she  had  half  bowed  her  head  in  acquies- 
ence,  when  Yaughan  interfered. 

*  Caroline,  do  you  forget  you  promised 
it  to  me?' 

She  looked  at  him,  wondering  and  per- 
plexed. Mr  Bracebridge  still  stood  in  the 
attitude  of  appeal,  but  with  ready  courtesy 
smoothed  away  the  embarrassment  at  once. 

*  The  next  following,  then,  may  I  hope 
for?' 

*  If  you  please,'  cried  Caroline,  artlessly 
enough  showing  her  own  pleasure.  The 
gentleman  with  the  beard  then  moved 
away,  and  Caroline  looked  up  to  Yaughan 
inquiringly. 

*You  did  not  ask  me  to  dance,'  she 
said,  gravely;  *why  did  you  say  I  had 
promised?  I  did  not  even  know  you  in- 
tended to  dance  at  alL' 

'Well,  I  intended  to  ask  you,  and  I 
knew  if  I  had,  you  would  have  agreed. 
Besides,  I  did  not  want  our  conversation 
interrapted  by  that  stupid,  broad-shoul- 
dered animal.' 

But  Caroline  did  not  smile.  She  ex- 
amined her  bouquet  with  some  serious- 


*  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  dis- 
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appointed  ?  Bfaall  I  call  him  back,  and 
resign  my  claim  in  his  fayoor?  Toa 
look  as  if  I  had  deprived  you  of  a  plea- 
sure. Tou  know,  Caroline,  I  wouldn't 
do  that  for  the  world.' 

She  could  not  help  laughing  at  his 
mock-heroic  look  and  tone.  Brides,  by 
this  time,  she  had  explained  and  refined 
away  by  yarions  involuntary  sophistries^ 
that  which  at  first  had  struck  her  healthy 
sensitiveness  as  *not  quite  right'  She 
was  glad  to  turn  to  some  other  subject  of 
conversation. 

*  Tou  have  not  told  me  anything  about 
yourself.  What  have  you  been  doing  all 
this  timer 

*  Oh,  &r  too  much  to  be  discussed  in  a 
ball-room.  Studying  law,  Garry.  Think 
of  it !  If  we  talked  about  it,  the  candles 
would  go  out.  Tou  shall  see  some  of  the 
books  rve  brought  with  me  to  read.' 

*But  you  were  not  studying  law  at 
MrFarquhar^sl' 

*No;  I  was  enjoying  a  respite  there- 
from. Caroline,  what  a  pretty  girl  Bessy 
Windleton  has  grown.  They  are  forming 
the  quadrille.    Let  us  go  and  dioose  a 

So  they  went^  and  there  Ibllowed  an 
interval  of  dancing  and  fragmental  con- 
versation. Then  Yaughan  left  her,  to  go 
to  Miss  Windleton.  (Woline  was  amused 
to  watch  him:  the  half  tender  politeness 
of  his  manner,  the  polished  air  with  which 
he  conversed,  so  different  from  the  terse, 
boyish  style,  which  it  seemed  natural  for 
him  to  assume  in  talking  to  her,  his  old 
playmate.  As  she  thus  watched  them, 
a  voice,  a  very  mellow  and  pleasantly- 
modulated  voice,  sounded  just  at  her 
shoulder. 

*  This  is  "home"  in  a  new  phase,  is  it 
not,  Miss  Maturin?' 

It  was  Mr  Farquhar.  He  was  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  the  sofa  on  which  she  sat, 
and  when  she  turned  to  him,  his  dark  fiioe 
took  a  curious  expression  of  {Measure  and 
interest 

*  We  have  never  had  a  ball  at  Redwood 
before.' 

*  Would  yon  like  to  have'  it  again — 
often  1' 

She  considered.  *  I  think  not — not  too 
often,  at  least  I  suppose  it  would  lose 
its  zest' 

*Have  you  had  much  experience  of 
such  gaieties?' 

'This  is  my  first  ball' 

*I  am  afraid  you  will  never  like  an- 
other so  much  as  this,  the  first    That  is 


rather  a  disooonging  phfloflophy,  yon 

think.' 

'No;  there  are  plenty  of  pleasures  in 
the  world  to  have  for  the  first  time.' 

'  And  variety  is  charming.  Down  with 
old  thiBgs,  let  us  perpetually  be  having 
something  new  1 '  ^  Farquhar  cried,  with 
energetic  irony. 

'I  don't  mean  that,'  said  Caroline, 
courageously,  looking  up  at  him ;  *  pleasure 
is  not  all,  not  the  only  thing  in  people's 
lives.  And  things  that  are  the  best  worth 
having,  never  grow  old.' 

*Toa  think  not?' 

*Donotyon?' 

He  paused,  then  said,  suddenly,  *  What 
are  the  things  best  worth  having?' 

But  Caroline  found  herself  in  a  diffi- 
culty, and  did  not  answer  immediately. 

'Won't  you  tell  me?  Perhaps  you 
think  I  ought  to  know  for  myselt' 

'  I  suppose  you  do  know.  Most  people 
are  aware  what  it  is  that  they  most  pme 
and  care  for.' 

'  But  the  question  is,  what  is  bed,  not 
what  is  dearest' 

'People  ought  to  love  dearest  what  is 
best)'  pronounced  the  legislator  of  seven- 
teen. 

'  That  ends  the  question,'  said  Mr  Far- 
quhar, laughing. 

Caroline  felt  her  old  displeasure  revive 
when  he  laughed.  But  he  looked  serious 
and  earnest  enough  when  he  again  spoke. 

'  I  suppose,  in  your  estimation,  home 
is  one  of  the  things  best  worth  having — 
one  of  the  things  that  never  grow  old  ?' 

'  Tes;  it  never  grows  old.  One  would 
never  tire  of  thaL^ 

'A  happy  thing,  indeed,  for  those  who 
have  a  home,  l&t  for  nous  atUres  who 
have  not,  is  not  our  case  a  pitiable  one?' 

'  But  you  have  a  home,  for  Yaughan 
has  been  staying  with  you  there,'  cried 
Caroline,  quickly. 

'I  have  a  house,'  said  Mr  Farquhar, 
with  a  peculiar  expression  at  the  menti(m 
of  Yaughan's  name;  'and  I  have  what  is 
called  "duunbers"  in  London.  But  nei- 
tiier  of  these  is  what  you  mean  by  home; 
I  never  had  that  Are  you  sorry  for  me?' 

'  Yery  sorry,'  said  Caroline,  expressing, 
because  she  felt,  much  corduilily  as  she 
spoke. 

'  Ton,  who  are  so  rich  in  "things  worth 
having"  —  love  and  care,  friends,  all 
that  makes  a  home  dear  and  beautiful — 
should  have  very  great  indulgence  for 
your  poorer  brethren,'  Mr  Farquhar  went 
on;  'and  must  not  quarrel  with  them,  if 
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oeoMDMUgr  th^  do  sot  ^Move  deiMSt 
what  is  best**  H«ppj  people  m»  apt  to 
be  great  tyiaDts;  don*t  be  a  tyrant,  Mim 

She  was  puzzled  to  make  out  his  mean* 
ing,  and  she  was  about  to  ask  him,  wb^t 
Mr  Bnoebridge  approached  to  clidm  her 
finr  the  next  dance. 

There  were  no  more  philosophical  con- 
vemtions  that  evening.  The  festinties 
waxed  gayer  %dA  gayer  up  to  the  climax 
of  aipper.  Caroline,  besides  her  position 
as  hostess,  was  for  too  brilliantly  attrao- 
tive  not  to  be  constantly  engroased,  and 
h^  attoktion  folly  occupied  in  snooession, 
now  by  one,  now  by  another,  and  not 
nnfreqaently  by  two  or  three  admiring 
swains  at  once.  Mr  Ewquhar  held  alo<Mf 
under  these  circumstances.  Caroline  was 
afinaid  he  was  not  ei^oying  himself  much. 
She  ocossicmaUy  cai^t  gUmpses  of  him 
standing  against  a  doorway,  or  examining 
the  prints  and  books  <m  one  <ii  the  tables, 
or  leaning  by  the  sofa  where  they  had 
been  talking  together,  apparently  watch- 
ing the  dancers,  his  peculiur  but  not  oa- 
kmdly  smile  curving  his  moutiL  Onoe 
.  Yaoj^uui  came  up  to  him,  and  they  ex- 
changed a  few  r^narks.  Mr  Hesketh 
also,  fresh  from  his  hard-won  rubber,  and 
very  gmial  and  exhileiated,  as  whist- 
players  always  are  in  such  cases,  came 
into  the  room,  with  a  word  and  a  smile  for 
everybody,  aikd  &>aU[y  sadiored  beside  the 
atnoger  gaest 

*  Not  dancing,  Mr  Farquhar  ?  I  hope 
you  have  at  least  a  dislocated  ankle  to 
piead  in  excuse.  In  these  days,  f(W  a 
young  man  not  to  dance  is  to  be  asort  of 
Pariah  in  society.' 

The  gentleman  addressed  bowed,  as  if 
in  humble  acceptance  of  his  doom,  and 
{Kesently  made  some  complimentary  re- 
mark on  the  brilliant  of  the  evening. 

I  am  g^  you  are  entertained,'  said 
the  old  gentleman,  taking  that  fact  for 
granted  nether  prematurely;  *I  suppose  a 
festiviliy  of  this  kind  does  not  often  enliven 
your  dry  legal  studies.  I  know— I  have 
heard  Hiat  you  are  a  most  determined 
and  inde&tigable  student.' 

*Pray  believe  all  you  hear  of  me  that  is 
in  that  strain,'  his  companion  rejoined, 
with  his  inscrutable  glance  from  under  his 
darkbrowa. 

'I  am  glad  to  believe  it,' said  Mr  Hes- 
keth, emphatically;  *the  capadiby  of  hard 
work  is  one  which  I  greatly  respect  in  a 
man.  There  is  a  kind  of  courage  in  labour 
that  trowyads  most  bavery,  I  think.' 


*  Tet  it  must  require  more  courage  to 
be  idle,  I  fancy,'  remarked  Mr  Farquhar; 
Hhe  reality  of  work  and  its  results  is  a 
very  comfortable /act,  such  as  few  men's 
lives  could  afford  to  be  without' 

Mr  Hesketh  did  not  reply  to  this,  but 
passed  on  to  the  subject  of  Yau^^an;  his 
present  studies  and  future  career.  He 
was  anxious  that  his  nephew  and  adopted 
son  should  make  a  figure  at  the  bar, 
where  he  himself  had  practised  in  his 
earlier  manhood,  but  without  much  su^ 
cess.  He  told  Mr  Farquhar  with  what 
satisfoction  he  heard  of  Yaughan's  inti- 
macy with  himself. 

'A  compuimn  like  yourseli;  persevering 
and  industrious,  is  precisely  what  I  could 
have  most  wisM  for  him.  He  has  ta- 
lent enough,  and  eneigyy  too,  when  he 
chooses!' 

*  Undoubtedly,'  returned  Mr  Farquhar, 
warmly,  seeing  that  the  words  were  ot- 
tered in  a  half-questioning  tone;  *I  know 
few  thmgs  that  Yanghan  Hesketh  could 
not  do,  if  he  once  resolved  on  doing  them.' 

*  Exactly;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
setting  to  work  in  earnest  of  late.  He 
tells  me  he  has  even  brought  his  law-books 
down  here,  intending  to  study  during  his 
holidays.' 

<  Indeed!' 

The  dancers  were  promenading  round 
the  room  just  now,  and  the  speaker's  eye 
had  fallen,  with  a  very  odd  glint  in  it, 
on  the  tall  figure  and  handsome  £aco  U 
Yaughan  He&etb,  who  was  bandying  all 
sorts  of  lively  nonsense  with  pretty  Miss 
Windleton.  But  the  next  minute  Mr 
Farquhai^B  look  changed.  Miss  Matnrin 
passed,  and  as  she  went  by  smiled  up 
brightly  at  Mr  Hesketh;  the  edge  of  the 
smile  seemed  lightly  to  touch  the  &oe  of 
his  companion,  and  that  face  looked  diF- 
turbed  for  an  instant,  then  it  settled  into 
a  pleasanter  expression  than  it  had  yet 
worn.  The  doubtful  flicker  left  the  dark 
eyes,  the  shade  of  irony  and  subdued  bit- 
terness went  from  the  thin,  expressive 
lips. 

*Tour  niece  looks  thoroughly  happy. 
What  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  is  happi- 
ness!' 

Mr  Hesketh  assented,  while  his  eyes 
proudly  and  admiringly  followed  the  re- 
treating figure  of  Caroline.  But  Mr 
Farquhar  meditatively  fixed  his  regards 
on  the  polished  oaken  floor,  and  was  si- 
lent for  awhile.  Presently,  the  host's  at- 
tention was  claimed,  and  he  moved  away 
to  another  part  of  the  room.    The  mys- 
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tenons,  vague,  but  magical  'sensation* 
which  the  initiate  know  to  portend  *  sup- 
per' was  commencing.  Tanghan,  still 
with  Miss  Windleton  on  his  arm,  passed 
his  friend,  with  a  hasty  nod.  Then  came 
Caroline,  full  of  her  duties  as  hostess, 
and  busily  engaged  in  *  pairing  ofif'  all 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  not 
performed  that  office  for  themselves.  As 
she  was  arranging  a  last  detachment,  she 
perceived  Mr  Farquhar,  looking,  as  she 
thought,  rather  lonely,  by  the  mantel- 
piece. She  hesitated  a  minute,  half 
blushing,  and  looking  a  very  sweet  picture 
of  girlish  shyness. 

He  came  forward,  and  offered  his  arm 
with  what  seemed  only  a  due  amount  of 
courteous  eagerness.  She  accepted  it, 
and  they  went  into  the  supper-room. 
Mr  Farquhar  appeared  to  reviiofy  under 
her  influence.  His  face  brightened,  his 
very  voice  changed;  the  atmosphere  of 
her  innocent,  happy  youth  seemed  to 
work  a  sort  of  enchantment  upon  him. 
Yaughan  paused  in  the  midst  of  his 
petUa  wins  to  the  fair  Bessy  Windle- 
ton, and  looked  with  amazement  at  his 
friend.  He  could  hear  his  voice,  distinct 
above  the  loud  hum  of  the  roomful  of 
talkers,  for  George  Farquhar's  voice  was 
a  peculiar  one — rich  and  clear,  and  with 
a  certain  metallic  resonance  that  seemed 
to  hold  its  own  place  even  in  the  midst  of 
numbers.  He  could  see  also  Caroline's 
fsyce  bent  slightly  towards  her  companion, 
with  evident  interest  in  what  he  was  say- 
ing. And  Yaugban's  amazement  changed 
into  dissatisfaction,  which  again  increased 
to  displeasure.  Miss  Windleton  wondered 
what  had  made  him  suddenly  so  distrait, 
and  checked  the  easy  flow  of  the  sweet  cour- 
tesy of  which  he  had  been  so  lavish  a  little 
while  before.  He  was  unaccountably  dis- 
contented with  the  state  of  things  which 
had  seemed  to  please  him  well  enough  until 
now.  Bessy  was  a  pretty  little  creature; 
but  Caroline  was  twenty  times  more  dis- 
tinguished, more  spirituelle,  more  inte- 
resting as  a  companion.  Why  had  he 
been  so  foolish  as  to  permit  flJl  this  to 
fall  to  the  share  of  any  other  than  him- 
self? What  right  had  Farquhar  to  mo- 
nopolise the  attention  of  her  who  was  at 
once  hostess,  the  heroine  of  the  night, 
and  the  most  attractive  girl  in  the  room? 
Under  the  influence  of  all  these  moral 
and  philosophical  speculations,  Yaugban's 
brow  slightly  contracted,  and  his  voice 
also  betrayed  some  disturbance.  He 
pressed  no  more  cracker  bon-bons  on  his 


fair  companion,  forgot  the  veiy  existence 
of  the  sentimental  French  motto  which 
only  a  minnte  before  they  had  been  com- 
menting on,  and  presently,  nothing  loth, 
he  escorted  her  mto  the  ball-room,  and 
relinquished  her,  with  a  smile  of  exqui- 
site politeness,  to  an  expectant  partner 
there.  Then  he  strode  back  into  the 
supper-TOom,  now  rapidly  thinning,  and 
threw  himself  on  a  sofa  near  the  tf3>le  at 
which  Mr  Farquhar  and  Miss  Maturin 
were  sitting.  The  former  saw  him  at 
once. 

*  Yaughan,'  said  he,  'Miss  Maturin 
and  myself  are  planning  a  delightful  ex- 
cursion for  to-morrow:  to  go  on  horse- 
back to  the  foot  of  some  wonderful  hill, 
which  we  are  to  dimb,  and  see  a  marvel- 
lous prospect' 

'Indeed!  Is  it  a  now  arrival  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Caroline,  this  wonderful 
hill?  Our  humble  lions  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  rejoice  in  such  adjectives.' 

His  friend,  with  elevated  eyebrows,  was 
about  to  laugh  outright  at  the  ill-hu- 
moured tone  in  which  he  spoke;  but  Caro- 
line eagerly  interposed.  Foolish  child!  she 
knew  well  the  turn  of  the  lip,  the  shade 
in  the  eye,  and  what  those  signs  por- 
tended. Yet  she  did  not  know  them  well 
enough  to  disregard  them,  it  seemed. 

'I^ar  Yaughan!'  she  cried,  'you  re- 
member Crooksforth,  surely.  My  uncle 
told  me  you  went  up  one  day  long  ago. 
I  have  b€«n  waiting  for  your  return  to  go 
there — ^it  will  be  so  pleasant !' 

Well,  he  seemed  to  admit  it  would  be 
pleasant.  A  smile  dawned  about  his 
handsome  mouth.  It  grew  to  full  day 
when  Mr  Hesketh  called  on  Mr  Farquhar 
to  come  and  see  his  much-prized  Guido, 
which  hung  curtained  in  a  recess  of  the 
room.  Then  Yaughan  took  his  vacated 
seat,  nearer  to  Caroline. 

'  Tou  look  quite  radiant,'  he  remarked, 
with  an  odd,  half-discontented  inflection 
in  his  voice;  'I  suppose  you  have  had 
what  young  ladies  always  call  "a  most 
delightful  evening  ?"  Haven't  you,  now  ? ' 

'  Indeed,  yes,'  she  replied,  heartUy;  'and 
I  was  thinking,'  she  added,  after  a  brief 
pause, '  that  you  also  liked  it.  I  hoped 
so.* 

'  One  must  do  at  Rome  as  the  Romans 
do,'  he  answered,  carelessly;  'it  is  absurd 
to  stand  aloof  in  the  midst  of  an  assem- 
blage of  this  kind,  looking  a  grave  and 
wise  reproach  to  all  the  foolery  that  is 
going  on,  like  my  friend  there.  Poor 
Qeoige !  I  suppose  he  feels  in  a  baJl-ropm 
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veiy  much  as  yon  would  feel  at  a  smok- 
ing party.* 

*  Oh,  Vaughan !  ishethatsortof  pereoni* 
'  You  simple  child!  "That  sort  of  per- 
son" is  nothing  so  very  unusual  or  dread- 
ful, is  it?  Men  are  not  angels,  Carry, 
and  they  vnU  smoke  cigars,  and  play  bil- 
liards and  6cart6,  and  idl  sorts  of  unceles- 
tial  things.  Tour  pleasures  are  not  their 
pleasures;  your  tastes  are  widely  different 
from  theirs.  They  care  nothing  for  what 
makes  the  glory  of  life  U>  you. .  Their  hopes, 
and  aims,  and  wishes,  and  enjoyments,  are 
utterly  opposed  to  yours.  Trust  me,  you 
have  Yery  little  in  common  with  them.' 

Caroline,  in  the  midst  of  some  dismay, 
derived  comfort  in  noticing  that  he  said 
*  them,'  and  not  *  us.'  Very  wistfully  she 
looked  down  at  her  fast  fading  flowers. 

*But,  Yai^haoy  all  the  men  in  the 
world  aie  not  like  that?' 

*  Very  nearly  all,'  he  .said,  decidedly. 
*Kyou  knew  as  much  of  the  world  as  I 

do But  women  never,  do  know 

anything  of  life  as  it  real^  is,  happily  for 
them,  and  for  us,  too.  Where  should  wei 
come  for  fresh  air,  if  it  were  otherwise  1' 
And  he  smiled  down  at  Carolke  the  old, 
pleasant  smile. 

Bewildered,  and  rather  trouhkd  as  she 
felt,  she  could  not  resist  ,th^  Cheering  in- 
fluence of  Yaughan's  look. 

'I  am  glad  I  am  o^ly  a  girl,'  said  she, 
laugMngy  *in  spite  of  all  my  old  ambi- 
tions. Don't  you  remember,  Yaughan, 
years  ago^  how  I  used  to  chafe  over,  my 
feminine  privations?  But  it  was  not  be- 
cause of  sueh  dehghts  as  you. tell  me  of 
that  I  longed  for  manhood.  .  I  had  much 
nobler  ideas:  chivahry,  heroism,  romance, 
were  in  my  mind.' 

*I  know.  You  were  always  such  a 
dreamer,'  he  said,  with  an  admiring  glance 
at  her  animated  £ftce. 

*  Oh,  Yaughan,  do  f^ou  say  it  was  only  a 
dream  to  imagine  a  man  might  be  noble? ' 

*Ko— not  exactly.  But  there  are  dif- 
ferent ways  of  being  noble,  you  know. 
There  are  no  crusades  now.  Carry;  the 
age  of  chivalry  is  past.  What  opportu- 
nities are  there  f(»r  heroism  in  the  nine- 
teenth century?  As  for  romance,  jast 
think  of  romance  in  connection  with  broad- 
cloth and  upright  hats!' 

His  jesting  tone  made  her  laugh,  and 
with  the  laugh  ended  their  talk;  but  not 
its  impression  cm  her  simple,  implicitly 
credulous  mind.  The  first  blow  had  been 
dealt  at  her  faith  in  goodness;  the  poi- 
sonous sneer  at  j^umanity  had  entered 
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into  her  ears,  and  had  every  ehance  of 
fructifying  in  her  heart. 

But  at  present  life  was  stirring  around, 
and  demanded  attention.  The  guests 
were  most  of  them  thinking  of  leaving, 
and  Mr  Hesketh's  courtly  hospitality  was 
manifested,  at  first  in  urging  their  longer 
stay,  and  then  in  fcunlitating  their  depict- 
ure. The  old  gentleman  passed  through 
the  corridor  and  into  the  wide  hall,  with 
ladies  on  his  arm,  his  grey  head  bent  de- 
ferentially towards  them — his  whole  man- 
ner a  fine  example  of  the  chivalric  cour- 
tesy of  a  past  generation.  Yaughan  was 
idle  in  comparison,  as  he  leaned  on  a 
chair  near  where  Caroline  was  standing, 
and  bowed  or  shook  hands  with  a  retiring 
visiter,  as  occasion  suggested. 

*How  thoroughly  my  undo  seems  in 
his  element,'  the  young  man  remarked; 
*so  active  and  busy  to  the  last  minute. 
It  is  quite  admirable  to  see  his  unwearied 
politeness  to  all  these  people;  going  out, 
too,  into  this  chilly  night  air,  assisting 
these  iak  dames  into  their  carriages. 
Really,  Caroline,  I  begin  to  repent  me  of 
saying  the  age  of  chivalry  was  past.' 

Caroline  was  too  much  occupied  with 
leave-takings  to  reply.  Yaughan's  words 
fell  on  her  ear  pleasurably,  but  the  full 
sense  of  them  escaped  her.  It  was  Mr 
Farquhar  who  presently  suggested  to  her 
the  danger  of  Mr  Hesketh's  hasty  transi- 
tions between  the  hot  ball-room  and  the 
cold  entrance  -  hall.  She  was  equally 
touched  by  his  thoughtfulness  and  her 
own  negligence.  She  ran  out,  and  was 
just  in  time  to  see  the  bare  grey  head 
bowing  adieux  to  a  last  carriageful  of 
county  beauty  and  fashion.  Eagerly  she 
drew  him  from  the  open  door,  mingling 
reproaches  with  compliments  to  his  gal- 
lantry, which  the  old  gentleman  received 
with  great  complacency. 

They  all  four  gathered  in  a  group  in 
the  deserted  baU-room,  for  a  bri^,  desul- 
tory chat,  much  iaterspersed  by  ejacula- 
tions of  weariness  from  Yaughan.  Then 
they  separated;  Mr  Farquhar  adding  to 
his  good-night  to  Caroline  a  reminder  of 
the  promised  excursion  for  to-morrow. 

*0h,  you  may  rest  quite  easy,  my  friend,' 
interposed  Yaughan;  */ won't  sufiier  her 
to  forget.' 

Mr  Hesketh  and  the  two  younger  men 
watched  Caroline  trip  lightly  up  the  stairs. 

*You  don't  seem  much  overwhelmed 
with  fatigue,'  Yaughan  cried  after  her. 

*  No,  indeed!'  She  turned  round  at  the 
landing,  and  waved  her  band  gaily,  with 
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the  sonnieflt  smile  in  the  world,  *  I  am 
qaite  ready  to  begin  the  evening  all  over 


They  all  three  smiled,  reiy  different 
smiles.  Then  she  disappeared,  and  so  the 
birth-day  f!dte  was  oyer. 
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iiiBtEViVQ  in  the  choir  of  Ndtre  Dame 
to  the  voluble  and  manly  declamations  of 
Lacordaire,  waited  on  by  thousands  of 
emotion-seeking  hearers,  or  drinking  in 
the  no  less  attractive,  but  more  smooth 
and  silvery,  eloquence  of  the  Jesuit  Ra- 
vignan,  in  the  over-painted-and-gilded 
church  of  the  Lorette,  we  perceived  in  the 
themes,  preachers,  and  admiring  crowds, 
such  contrasts  to  anything  existing  in 
Great  Britain,  that  this  exhibition,  as 
much  as  any  other,  impressed  upon  us 
the  conviction  that  we  were  in  a  foreign 
country.  And  yet,  all  that  we  describe 
seemed  perfectly  natural  there,  as  soon 
as  we  had  placed  ourselves  en  rapport 
with  our  immediate  surroundings,  and  al- 
lowed Popery  and  Paris  to  filiate  these 
preachings  and  assemblies  as  their  own. 
Given  the  precedents,  and  the  consequents 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Beyond 
the  limits  of  popedom,  and  north  of  the 
latitude  of  the  frivolous-earnest  metro- 
polis of  France,  the  scenes  we  witnessed 
were  not  possible;  whereas  there,  they 
appeared  bone  of  the  bone,  and  flesh  of 
the  flesh,  of  the  place  and  people,  incor- 
porate with  their  substance,  and  germane 
to  their  ideas.  From  the  harmony  into 
which  one  necessarily  falls  with  the  con- 
dition of  things  about  us  for  any  length 
of  time,  especially  if  there  be  more  than 
usual  plasticity  of  mould  and  elasticity  of 
fibre  in  our  composition,  we  took,  chame- 
leon-like, the  tone  and  colour  of  the  com- 
pany into  which  we  were  cast,  and  re- 
signed ourselves  passively  to  the  influences 
which  we  saw  operating  upon  our  neigh- 
bours. This  submission  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  hour  was  made  on  our  part 
with  no  express  *  purpose  of  heart' — ^no 
positive  exercise  of  volition;  we  merely 
drifted  insensibly  into  it,  like  a  log  upon 
the  tide,  and  were  mesmerised,  without 

♦  Cours  d'Eloquence  Sacr^e  Populaire,  oti 
Bssai  8ur  la  Manidre  de  Parler^  an  Penple, 
par  M.  rAbb6  Isidore  Mullois,  Premier 
Chapelain  de  la  Maison  de  TEmperenr,  Mis- 
nonaire  ApostoUque.   8  tomes,  pp.  288,  351, 


our  consciousness,  into  a  slumber  of  the 
critical  fiiculty.  It  was  a  happy,  and,  in- 
deed, the  only  appropriate  mood  in  which 
to  enjoy  the  intellectual  exercises  we  were 
called  to  witness,  and  had  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  impression  they  made  more 
distinct,  and  their  memory  not  less  plea- 
sant, now  that  they  are  recalled  after  the 
lapse  of  years.  The  vivid,  easy,  and  fluen  t^ 
yet  impassioned  and  abrupt  (but  in  all 
the  changes  of  its  diapason  most  natural) 
delivery  of  the  orators,  could  not  M  to 
move  any  person  of  education  and  sensi- 
bility; the  grandiloquence  of  the  great 
Dominican  less  striking,  perhaps,  than  the 
easy  flow  of  the  majority  of  French  preach- 
ers, because  more  nearly  approaching  the 
style  of  the  most  elaborate  rhetorical  ef- 
forts at  home.  From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  strain,  however,  French  oratory 
was  marked  by  features  peculiar  to  the 
region  and  the  religion;  and  by  qualities 
which  we  sigh  for  in  vain  in  our  foggy  yet 
beautiful  islandj  in  our  own  copious  and 
vigorous,  but  uncouth  tongue. 

In  the  point  we  have  just  named,  the 
language  itself,  will  be  found,  doubtless, 
some  portion  of  the  reason  why  we  difier 
to  so  remarkable  a  degree  from  our  neigh- 
bours, whose  capital  is  but  little  removed 
from  our  own.  If  Jupiter,  addressing 
mortals,  would  have  adopted  the  Greek 
of  Plato,  certain  are  we  that  the  ladies  of 
Olympus,  in  their  ca/useriea  with  one  an- 
other on  the  last  new  bonnet  from  their 
modMtey  or  the  most  recent  fatuc  pas  in 
their  chronicle  of  scandal,  must  have 
chatted  in  the  neat,  voluble,  and  delight- 
fill  lingo  of  the  French.  The  language 
of  sentiment,  rather  than  feeling,  there 
is  no  conception  current  in  society  which 
it  will  not  readily  formulate  into  the  most 
terse  and  polished  expression.  It  is  the 
language  of  epigram  and  maty  of  riddle 
and  calem^tiroy  of  sparkling  comedy  and 
light  vaudeviUe^  but  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  chambre  and  salon,  of  domestic  con- 
fidences and  of  public  devotion.  Never 
did  Byron,  by  his  great  reputation,  give 
sanction  to  a  more  egregious  fallacy,  than 
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when  he  called  the  graceful  a&d  varied 
vocables  and  intonation  of  the  French 
tongae  'monotony  in  wire.'  Whatever 
'One  may  think  of  the  tedium  of  the 
rhymed  hexameters  of  its  tragedy,  even 
these  have  a  grandeur  and  resonance  in 
their  music,  more  resembling  the  sonorous 
march  of  the  organ  than  the  tripping 
twang  of  the  lyre.  Declaimed  by  Bachel, 
they  breathe  divincB  particvlam  av/rm. 

There  is  something,  moreover,  in  the 
mere  size  of  the  pulpits,  which  is  usually 
larger  in  France;  in  the  frequency  of  ad- 
dr^  from  the  altar  steps,  giving  effect 
to  the  clerical  costume,  and  command  and 
freedom  to  gesture;  in  the  fact,  too,  of  the 
auditory  in  great  part  standing  through- 
out the  service,  requiring  brevity  and 
point  in  the  homily;  and,  further,  in  the 
vast  predominauce  of  the  lower  classes  in 
most  of  the  assemblies  for  public  worship, 
to  account  for  the  prevailing  style  of 
preaching  amongst  the  French  people  be- 
ing so  different  from  our  own,  and  in 
many  points  of  view  so  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. It  aims  at  effect,  and  it  is  effective, 
as  every  unbiassed  spectator  must  allow; 
the  U>%a  enaemhU  making  up  the  sum  of 
its  aptitudes,  which  is  consHlerable,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  it  is  followed 
furnishing  a  fair  gauge  of  its  success. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  object  respect- 
ively aimed  at  by  the  two  classes  of 
preachers  on  the  different  sides  of  the 
Chumel,  it  may  fScdrly  be  questioned  whe- 
tiier  we  on  ours  have  not  sacrificed  too 
much  to  the  characteristic  feature  of  Pro- 
testant indoctrination,  which  is  didactic 
to  the- highest  d^ree.  The  Protestant 
preacher  aims  to  instruct,  the  Bomish 
expositor  to  move;  the  one  to  furnish 
correct  ideas,  the  other  to  exhibit  en- 
thralling motives.  The  former  therefore 
lectures,  the  latter  persuades.  The  Pro- 
testant pastor  will  tell  you  what  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles  taught,  but  is  rarely 
himself  an  apostle,  much  less  a  prophet; 
but  the  Romish  declaimer,  whilst  saying 
very  common  things,  and,  in  our  appre- 
hension, sometimes  very  wrong  things, 
has  generally  the  advantage  of  seeming 
much  in  earnest,  and,  at  extraordinary 
seasons,  of  appearing  a  very  John  the 
Baptist,  denouncing  sin,  and  urging  re- 
pentance on  the  people.  This  advantage 
could  not  be  secured  where  the  sermon 
was  habitually  looked  upon  as  a  teach- 
ing rather  than  a  moving  ordinance.  If 
Romish  divines  too  often  forget  that  reli- 
gion is  not  merdy  devout  feeling,  we,  it 


is  to  beiH^prdiended,  as  often  fbiget  that 
religion  is  not  merely  devout  notions. 
Never,  perhaps,  in  any  Protestant  temple, 
not  even  in  those  of  Franee,  where  we 
listen  to  the  same  flexible  and  exquisite 
rhetoric  as  in  the  popish  sanctuaries,  are 
we  moved  to  express  our  applause  by  an 
involuntary  hravo^  like  the  lively  Byzan- 
tines with  their  Ev>gi  to  him  of  the  golden 
mouth,  as  we  are  in  some  popish  <mpel9 
where  an  obvious  Christian  dut^  may  be 
urged  upon  the  people  by  no  logically- 
linked  series  of  reasons,  but  by  a  simple 
appeal  to  their  own  consciousness  of  what 
is  right,  and  (for  we  must  not  forget  this 
other  as  a  frequent  motive)  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church,  which  demands  obedi- 
ence because  it  has  the  power  to  enjoin 
the  observance  it  requires. 

The  hortatory,  as  distinct  from  the  di- 
dactic, is  unquestionably  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  preaching  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  by  an  obvious  sequence,  of  the 
Ronush  Church  of  France.  If  the  policy 
of  the  Popish  Church  in  that  oountoy  re- 
laxed into  connivance  at  the  use  of  manu- 
script in  the  pulpit,  the  character  of  its 
discourses  wotdd  doubtless  undergo  a  con- 
siderable alteration,  and  would  assimilate 
in  some  measure  to  the  more  didactic  na- 
ture of  Protestant  homiletic  address,  with 
serious  detriment,  in  all  likelihoood,  to 
the  effectiveness  of  that  unequalled  organ 
for  extemporaneous  exhortation,  the  na- 
tional language  of  France.  So  long,  how- 
ever, as  that  policy  continues  the  same  on 
this  point  (and  we  could  not  wish  it 
changed),  that  mellifluous  tongue  will  well 
serve  the  needs  of  those  who  are  to  employ 
it,  and  make  the  eye  sparkle  with  its 
brilliancy  and  point,  move  the  soul  to 
tenderness  by  the  softness  of  its  appeals 
to  the  affections  and  our  better  nature, 
or  uige  to  repentance  and  holiness  by 
the  vigour  of  its  denunciations  and  the 
sternness  of  its  rebukes.  For  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  used  in  the  Romish 
Church,  the  French  language  is  one  of 
the  aptest  instouments  that  can  be  em- 
ployed. It  suits  itself  to  the  varied  phases 
of  the  mind  addressed,  and  the  manifold 
exigencies  of  the  orator,  like  the  cogs  to 
the  dentated  wheel  The  tongue  throws 
trippingly  off  the  light  vocables  which  Qod 
has  fitted  for  its  modulation,  and  these 
again  answer  to  the  cries  of  the  expectant 
heart,  as  the  nursing  mother  to  the  impa- 
tience of  her  fretting  babe.  We  speak, 
of  course,  of  a  creed  idien  to  our  own,  and 
of  sundry  arrangements  and  characteris- 
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tics  which  we  cannot  entirely  approve,  yet 
are  we  constrained  to  avow  of  the  affitir, 
on  a  review  of  the  whole,  as  recognising  a 
higher  operation  than  that  of  man  in  this 
reciprocation  of  part  and  counterpfart, 
'herein  is  wisdom/     (Rev.  xiii.) 

Yet,  over  and  beyond  all  we  have  Stated; 
we  see  much  in  th^  liational  character  Of 
the  French  people  to  account  for  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  pulpit;  but  it  needs  a  resi- 
dence among  them  to  appreciate  their  cha- 
racter. They  are  a  vain  people,  hence  they 
like  what  is  ffrancUosi  in  their  pulpit. 
They  are  a  polite  people,  arid^have  no  ob- 
jection to  compliment,  implied  or  express- 
ed, on  the  part  of  the  preacher.  They  are 
a  witty  people,  and  demand  a  happy  use  of 
their  facile  tongue.  They  are  quick  of  ap- 
prehension, and  volatile  in  their  attach- 
ments, henC^  prosiness  disgusts  them,  and 
protracted  discourses  tire:  short,  sharp, 
biting  sermofiS;  or  easy,  fluent,  narrative 
sermons;  or,  agitin,  grandiloquent  and  de- 
damatorjr  sermons,  is  what  the  French 
people  affect.  But  the  angel  Gabriel 
himself  would  have  few  admirers,  if,  after 
an  hour's  attendance  at  mass,  he  admi- 
nistered the  dose  of  an  houi^s  homily  at 
its  close.  When  we  come  to  name  the 
condensed  brevity  of  discourse  requisite 
to  secure  the  popular  ear,  recommended 
to  the  clergy  by  one  claiming  some  autho- 
ilty  among  them,  our  readers  will  recog- 
nise the  truth  of  our  assertion.  What 
Cotton  Mather  had  written  over  his  study- 
door,  would  seem  inscribed  habitually  on 
the  French  pulpit-^-*  Be  short.'  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  followed  preachers  of 
our  own  country  aim  at  brevity  at  all, 
they  must  be  allowed  to  Succeed  in  their 
attempt,  in  the  same  sense  only  in  which 
an  attorney's  instructions  to  a  lawyer,  ex- 
tending to  a  hundred  folios,  are  by  cour- 
tesy designated  a  brief.  A  sermon  needs 
not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  a  body  of 
divinity,  but  a  single  commonplace  well 
and  wisely  handled,  aecording  to  the  de- 
mands of  time  and  place;  more  regard 
being  had  throughout  to  desirableness  of 
impression,  than  to  uniformity  or  philo- 
sophy of  method.  You  may  wet  a  man 
with  a  smart  shower  as  thoroughly  as 
with  a  deluge.  A  rifle  will  despatch  a 
soldier  on  the  campaign  that  knows  no 
returning,  as  eflectually  as  a  24-pounder. 
He  who  resists  a  half-hour's  exhortation, 
will  not  be  likely  to  capitulate  to  the 
dinning  reiteration  of  an  hour.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  lash  find  the  culprit  sensi- 
tive to  its  twinge,  while  the  prolonged 


punishment  defeats  its  own  end,  and 
deadens  the  sense  of  pain  in  the  be- 
numbed sufferer. 

We  are  unwilling  to  dwell  upon  the 
faults  of  the  Parisian  character,  which  we 
cbnoeive  to  be  reflected  aa  faithfully  in  its 
ptilpit,  as  they  are  acted  in  the  life.  In- 
deed, the  defects  of  the  pulpit  presume 
the  oorfesponding  failures  in  the  morale 
of  the  people,  just  as  the  adaptations  of 
mechanism  suggest  the  existence  of  a  pur- 
pose in  the  mind  of  the  designer.  That  cha- 
racter exhibits  the  strangest  contrasts ;  each 
contrasted  phase  being  all  the  while  as  in- 
disputably true  as  that  which  is  diametri- 
cally its  opposite.  Ko  nation  ever  more 
coveted  Splendour  abroad — ^none  was  ever 
more  fru^  at  home^=— the  French  indivi- 
dual, or  fomily,  beilig  singularly  self-deny- 
ing in  its  fiiSTu^e.  Ko  people  were  ever 
more  generous  in  the  use  of  money — none 
ever  more  money-loving  in  speech  and  ap- 
pearance, for  litres  di  renu  is  as  common 
a  phrase  in  their  lips,  as  the  everlasting 
dollar  in  those  of  Brother  Jonathan.  Kone 
more  magnificent  in  those  exploits  which 
appeal  to  universal  admiration,-  and  chal- 
lenge the  fen  of  hirtory — nont  more  dr- 
cumscribedi  and  narrow  in  the  citde  of 
the  individual  and  obscure. 

Great  virtues  and  great  faults  are  found 
to  be  massed  in  the  same  character-^ 
chiari-^cucun  of  the  modt  pronounced  shine 
and  shadow;  and  that  description  is  emi- 
nently true  of  them  as  a  people,  which 
was  intended  for  an  individual-^the  Eng- 
lish statesman  whose  portrait  was  etdi^ 
in  the  words  we  quote — 'the  wisest, 
greatest,  meanest  of  mankind.'  Apropos 
of  sermons  and  national  diaracter,  we 
think  the  following  Parisian  incident  may 
diallenge  comparison  with  the  world: — 

in  the  year  1497,  a  zealous  Franciscan 
monk  preached  against  female  libertinism, 
and  with  such  signal  snocess,  that  two  hun- 
dred dissolute  women  forsook theirevil  way, 
and  became  the  orown  of  glory  rewarding 
his  eloquence.  He  established  a  maison  for 
thdr  reception,  and  so  pleasant  would  seem 
to  be  their  condition  there,  that  in  thestatutes 
provision  had  to  be  made  against  prostitu- 
tion, with  a  view  to  shelter  within  its  walls. 
One  scarcely  knows  which  most  to  wonder 
at— the  prudence  which  suggested  the  pre- 
caution, or  the  natural  weakness  which 
made  the  precaution  wisdom.  It  was  es- 
tablished, that  'none  should  be  received 
but  women  who  had  led  a  dissolute  life; ' 
and  to  prevent  girls  from  prostituting 
themselves,  in  order  to  be  received,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  candidates  shall  be  obliged 
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to  swear,  under  penalty  of  their  eternal 
damnation,  in  presence  of  tbdr  confessor 
and  six  nans,  that  they  did  not  prostitate 
themseWes  with  a  Tiev  of  entering  into  this 
congregation. 

With  which  ethical  enigma  we  leave 
our  readers,  and  hasten  on  to  say,  that  a 
singnlarly  interesting  meter  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  beatings  of  our  neighbours 
moral  pulse,  is  ftimished  to  ns  by  the 
work  to  be  examined  in  this  article,  unless 
we  had  been  incline4  to  rely  exclusively 
upon  the  record  of  our  individual  experi- 
enoes.  We  are  glad  that  the  documeut 
we  shall  quote  from  presents  itself,  to 
confirm  the  personal  convictions  at  which 
we  had  arrived  independently  of  its  testi- 
mony, to  supplement  them  where  defec- 
tive, and  to  correct  them  where  mistaken. 

It  is  a  source  of  eminent  satisfaction  to 
us,  that  we  hazard  no  statement  in  regard 
to  social  or  homiletic  morals  for  which  we 
cannot  cite  chapter  and  verse  from  the 
work  of  the  shrewd,  clever,  kindly,  tho- 
roughly popish,  and  thoroughly  Qallic 
Abl^  MuUois.  If  we  proceed  to  furnish, 
then,  an  analysis  of  its  instructions  and 
exhortations,  we  shall  deem  ourselves  ex- 
empted at  will  from  the  office  of  censor 
of  all  its  statements  aqd  recommenda- 
tions. The  es^y  is  addressed  expressly 
ad  derum,  ai^d  ainjs,  by  a  series  of  preg- 
nant hints,  to  qualify  the  clergy  for  their 
difficult  duty  of  addressing  the  populace, 
as  distinct  from  the  more  educated  and 
moralised  classes,  in  winning  and  accept- 
able terms.  We  look  upon  this  publi- 
cation, in  a  great  degree,  as  a  touchstone 
of  the  state  of  morality  prevailing  amongst 
the  masses  of  the  French  people,  especi- 
ally those  dwelling  in  the  large  towns, 
and  as  an  exponent  of  the  prevalent  idea 
of  the  function  of  the  preacher  of  the 
gospel  current  amongst  the  clerical  fra- 
ternity of  that  country.  The  bare  fact 
that  the  essay  to  which  we  refer  belongs 
to  the  seventh  edition,  speaks  volumes 
for  the  supposed  adaptation  of  the  coun- 
sels it  contains  to  meet  the  existing  con- 
dition of  things  in  France.  We  shall 
present  our  reisers  with  the  leading  ideas 
of  this  publication,  and  will  beg  them  to 
identify  us  only  with  those  opinions  which 
obviously  harmonise  with  the  views  main- 
tained habitually  in  our  Journal: — 

In  order  to  success  when  ministering 
amongst  the  labouring  classes,  who  consti- 
tute the  balk  of  the  people,  one  most  re- 
gard them  with  the  same  affection  as  a 


mother  the  child  who  disappoints  her  hopes 
— wild,  wayward,  seemingly  incorrigible, 
neTertheless  her  child.  The  moraU  of  the 
preacher's  disposition  is  thus  yery  pro- 
perly insisted  on  as  a  prime  qnalification 
for  a  sacoessfal  address  of  the  poor,  who 
are  too  commonly  immoral  from  ignorance, 
neglect,  and  unfriendly  circumstances.  BLe- 
proTing  the  stem  and  repulsive  address  of 
the  clergy  in  his  day,  Fenelon  enjoins  much 
the  same  coarse  of  procedure  when  he  says, 
'Ye  only  know  a  fruitless  knowledge,  if  it 
be  confioed  to  denunciation,  reproof  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  threatenings  of  the 
law.  Learn  to  be  fathers  in  your  inter- 
course with  the  people — nay,  better  and 
tenderer  still,  be  mothers.'  Pity  the  man 
of  the  world  tossed  on  the  bosom  of  affairs, 
but  withqat  any  guiding  star  of  religious 
belief  to  direct  his  way,  since  every  doc- 
trine of  his  creed  has  been  successively 
sapped  or  sneered  away  by  a  bold  or  in- 
sidious infidelity.  Pity  tl)e  youth  rising 
into  manhood,  who  is  assailed  by  conflict- 
ing advices  as  he  enters  on  his  career— one 
crying  up  to  him  reason,  Another  faith ; 
one  mortification,  another  enjoyment ;  and 
almost  all  in  turn  bidding  him  sacrifice 
every  consideration  for  wealth.  Pity  the 
younger  members  of  families  reared  amid 
painful  contrasts  of  sentiment  and  morals, 
one  side  of  the  house  building  up,  and  the 
other  pulling  down ;  prayer,  virtue,  and  re- 
ligious duty  being  inculcate4  by  the  mother, 
and  all  these  scouted  and  mocked  at  by  the 
father.  Pity  the  poor  whom  the  hard  neces- 
sities of  life  constrain  to  ceaseless  toil,  who 
almost  forget  another  life,  as  they  lose  the 
dignity  of  theiir  intellectual  existence  in  their 
brute  subjection  to  labour,  and  who,  robbed 
of  nobler  hopes  and  worthier  joys,  seek  the 
occasional  excitement  of  coarse  revel  and 
impure  orgy.  Yery  culpable  may  all  these 
be^  because  no  circumstances  justify  sin; 
but  very  pitiable  and  deplorable  no  less. 
The  miseries,  want  of  consolations,  preju- 
dices, errors,  and  unbeliefs — nay,  the  in- 
subordinations, resentments,  and  crimes — 
of  the  neglected  masses,  and  of  those  who 
should  know,  but  do  not  act  better,  plead 
loudly  for  the  sympathy  and  compassion 
of  the  preacher  of  the  gospel.  And  as  all 
souls  are  more  or  less  blind  and  unbeliev- 
ing, perplexed  and  disconsolate,  so  let  the 
address  to  all  partake  of  the  affectionate 
interest  Augustine  requires — *  Let  us  love 
as  we  speak,  and  speak  while  we  love. 
Let  our  very  complaints  of  the  people,  and 
our  reproaches  against  them,  breathe  the 
spirit  of  love,  so  that,  while  the  mouth  con- 
demns them,  the  heart  may  still  be  known 
to  be  their  friend.' 

Now,  whether  this  advice  be  French  or 
EngUsh,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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ooune  it  enjoini  is  evangelical  and  just; 
for  love  in  the  soul,  beaming  through  the 
face,  and  prompting  the  kind  endeavour, 
18  a  first  condition  of  success  in  popular 
pulpit  oratory.  Hearts  ever  have  been 
for  sale  in  this  world,  but  the  price  is— 
hearts.  It  is  not  money,  but  barter- 
like  for  like— which  secures  them. 

One  must  understand  the  people,  to  ad« 
dress  them  with  effect  Most  persons  jadge 
of  them  from  insof&cient  data.  One  sees 
a  profligate  wretch  staggering,  drunken 
and  blaspheming,  throngh  the  streets,  and 
says,  'There's  a  pretty  sample  of  the 
people!'  Another,  equally  mistaken,  find* 
mg  a  poor  fellow  bring  back  a  parse  that 
had  been  lost,  or  hazarding  his  life  to  save 
another's,  cries  out,  *  There's  a  true  specie 
men  of  the  people !'  The  premises  in  both 
these  oases  are  too  narrow,  and  the  infe- 
rence untrue.  The  fact  is,  that  the  people 
have  two  sides,  and  both  must  be  recog- 
nised in  dealing  with  them.  They  are 
timid  and  brave,  kind  and  unkind,  delicate 
and  gross,  credulous  and  unbelieving,  ge- 
nerous and  selfish,  serious  and  friyolous — 
not  every  person  all  these  at  once,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  someof  these  in  differentproportions 
in  most  indiyiduals.  Not  many  of  the  multi* 
tude  are  demons  of  darkness,  withd^t  one 
ray  of  light  in  their  composition,  although 
no  angel  of  unstained  purity  be  found  in 
their  ranks.  Few  are  all  evil,  even  though 
there  be  none  entirely  good.  Frivolity  is 
only  on  the  surface  of  the  French  popular 
character,  for  beneath  is  a  fund  of  kindness, 
mingled  with  an  excellent  good  sense.  The 
very  impulse  which  hurries  the  mob  into 
revolution  is  from  the  more  favourable  side 
of  the  man.  Appeal  has  only  to  be  made 
to  the  sense  of  justice,  to  the  love  of  their 
species,  and  they  seek  at  once  in  arms  the 
redress  of  the  suspected  wrong.  An  ultra* 
credulous  head  often  employs  these  nobler 
impulses  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  uses  them 
to  little  good  purpose ;  but  they  are  there, 
nevertheless,  and  to  them  in  all  cases  must 
the  religious  teacher  who  has  tact  address 
himself.  These  are  the  Archimedean  lever 
whereby  to  upraise  a  noble  but  fallen  na- 
ture from  its  degradation.  These  charac- 
teristics will  be  found  marking  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  larger  towns  in  an  exaggerated 
form ;  more  vain,  silly,  and  self-indulgent, 
but  at  the  same  time  also  more  generous, 
easily  led,  and  capable  of  a  noble  course  of 
action,  than  the  rural  populations.  They 
are  eminently  people  of  heart;  their  heart, 
their  sensibility,  is  the  honour  and  glory 
of  the  French  nation,  its  characteristic 
genius.  To  other  nations  may  belong  the 
genios  of  speculative  science  or  practical 
industry,  but  to  France  the  genius  of  the 
heart,  of  the  soul,  of  sympathy,  and  cha- 


rity. Complain  not  of  this  as  a  narrow 
dower,  for  it  is  a  fiar  and  sufficient  one. 
Is  it  not  by  these  that  we  dominate  the 
human  raoeT  When  Ood  would  have  an 
idea  make  the  circuit  of  the  world,  he 
drops  the  seed  of  it  into  a  French  soul. 
There  it  quickly  ripens  into  fruit,  and  this 
heart  of  ours,  so  lofty,  so  communicative^ 
so  winning,  and  so  easily  won,  scatters  it 
over  the  globe  with  the  rapidity  of  electri- 
city. It  is  a  kingly  race,  this  of  France. 
The  destinies  of  the  universe  are  bound  up 
with  its  destinies.  There  is  nothing  stable 
in  the  wide  world,  when  France  is  disturbed 
and  uneasy. 

The  credit  of  the  rhetorical  flight  of  this 
paragraph  belongs  to  our  lively  author, 
who  lacks  not  the  spirit  of  nationality, 
whatever  other  defects  might  be  detected 
in  his  memoranda.  The  wit  and  wisdom 
of  the  French  abb^  come  out  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  inhabitants  of  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  in  his  prescriptions  to  meet 
their  peculiar  faults: — 

The  leading  parts  in  rural  parishes 
are  played  by  an  essentially  small  people. 
The  region  they  inhabit  is  the  classical 
land  cf  suiali  notions,  small  vanities, 
small  triumphs,  and  prodigious  back- 
biting. Every  one  is  acquainted  with 
every  one,  takes  off  his  hat  to  him,  and 
marks  every  hole  in  his  coat  that  wants 
stitching.  There  is  no  greater  scandal- 
monger on  earth  than  the  narrow-minded 
dweller  in  the  country  parish,  unless  it  be 
said  narrow-minded  parishioner's  wife.  The 
weaker  vessel  may  be  called  the  ne  phu 
ultra  of  silly  tittle-tattle  and  scandalous 
<mi-dire,  descending  to  a  pessimism  of 
paltry  defamations  that  forbids  a  parallel. 
The  leading  authority  of  the  place  is  nei- 
ther priest  nor  proprietor,  but  the  stunted 
public  opinion  of  the  vicinage,  flanked  by 
Its  dwarfish  sister  routine.  There  is  a  kind 
of  virtue  in  such  populations ;  it  is  more 
moral,  more  provident,  more  steady,  and 
more  faithful  to  its  domestic  relations,  than 
the  populace  of  large  towns;  but  its  vir- 
tues spring  from  fear  in  a  great  degree, 
and  from  the  absence  of  temptation.  Coun- 
try people,  moving  in  small  circles,  are 
afraid  of  enemies  and  of  friends,  of  stran- 
gers and  of  neighbours,  of  themselves,  lest 
they  be  overlooked,  and  again  of  themselves, 
lest  they  become  the  country  talk.  These 
people  have  no  independence  of  soul  or 
freedom  of  action,  and  can  only  be  acted 
upon  in  masses.  As  they  are  timid,  so  are 
they  cunning,  and  as  they  earn  their  money 
hardly  and  slowly,  so  are  they  usually 
reluctant  to  part  with  it,  and  miserably 
stingy.  Proud,  moreover,  in  their  way  are 
they,  as  proud  of  being  churchwarden  or 
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gnardian  of  the  poor  as  any  grand  mayor 
or  marshid  of  them  all.  The  rustio,  more- 
over, has  talents  and  address  of  no  very 
exalted  kind,  which  show  themseWes  in 
palming  off  a  bad  horse  at  a  fair,  or  in 
exacting  sixpence  more  in  the  price  of  a 
sheep  than  its  real  worth ;  yet  exerts  he 
in  this  restricted  diplomacy  as  mnoh  finesse 
as  the  minister  of  state,  whose  protocols 

§  reserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  Ihow,  how 
eal  with  such  people?  Why,  seize  the 
Srovincial  by  his  better  side,  and  do  not 
isdain  to  play  upon  his  weaker  one— his 
vanity.  Be  polite  to  him,  take  off  yonr 
hat  to  him,  express  an  interest  in  him, 
give  sagar-plnms  to  his  little  ones,  and 
this  will  open  his  soul  to  yonr  attentions, 
and  gain  his  confidence.  Aim,  in  short, 
at  the  man's  heart,  for  that  is  the  soundest 
part  of  all  society,  whether  in  country  or 
in  town.  [In  this  style  prattles  on  the 
splritnal  director  of  the  modem  French 
apostles.]  Secure  the  people's  ears,  their 
hearts,  by  legitimate  and  direct  means,  if 
possible,  but  gain  them  somehow,  and  at 
any  cost  of  ingenuousness  of  procedure}  rem, 
quocunquemodorem.  And  despair  not,  while 
using  means  to  gainyour  object,  of  restoring 
the  humbler  classes  to  the  Christian  life,  for, 
however  immoral  their  practice  and  mis- 
taken their  sentiments,  the  French  popu* 
lace  are  naturally  Christian  {naturelUment 
Ckritien),  [Our  author  does  not  so  readily 
extend  his  indulgence  to  educated  persons, 
for  he  proceeds  to  say,  in  vindication  of  his 
assertion]  The  populace  are  naturally 
Christian!  there  is  more  religion  in  the 
little  finger  of  the  common  people,  than  our 
savans  have  in  all  their  haughty  persons.; 

Bat,  notwithstanding  his  charitable 
opinion  of  the  native  goodness  of  the 
populace,  the  confession  pervades  his  e&- 
say  in  a  thousand  forms,  that  the  masses 
are  to  a  great  degree  infidel,  and  the 
priesthood  distrusted.  The  fietct  is  so 
often  conceded  or  assumed  by  one  who 
would  at  any  expense  be  on  good  terms 
with  them,  that  it  cannot  be  disputed; 
and  a  melancholy  &ct  it  is.  It  is,  that 
respect  for  revelation  as  such  has  died 
out  of  the  popular  mind  in  France,  that 
the  preachers  of  it  are  regarded  as  de- 
ceivers, and  its  creed  as  a  cunningly-de- 
vised  fable.  It  is,  that  the  streams  of 
poison,  descending  from  the  upper  regions 
of  French  society  for  the  space  of  a  cen* 
tury,  have  not  shed  their  virus  in  vain  on 
those  beneath,  but  have  infected  with 
their  fatal  influence  all  upon  whom  they 
have  played.  And  it  is,  that  the  priest- 
hood are  generally  avoided  and  despised, 
where  not  insulted  and  aasailed:*^ 


Now,  what  m  the  ikee  of  snoh  a  stale  of 
affairs  is  the  secret  by  means  of  which  the 
hostile  poor  are  to  be  won  ?  The  answer 
is  prompt;  by  listening  to  them.  Hear 
sympathisingly  the  story  of  their  sorrows 
and  wrongs;  listen  patiently  even  to  the 
scorns  and  personal  reproaohes ;  resent  not 
their  common  sobriqaet  for  the  olergy, 
*  there  goes  a  black  crowl  *  nor  the  mock- 
ing catt^^ato  which  too  often  follow  yonr 
steps,  and  they  will  think  favourably  of 
the  person  in  a  higher  condition  than  their 
own  who  has  lent  them  an  ear,  or  submitted 
to  their  gibes.  Once  taught  to  like  the 
man,  they  will  revere  the  exhortations  of 
the  priest. 

The  stvle  of  reproof  recommended, 
when  condemning  faulty  conduct,  savours 
more  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  than 
of  the  innocence  of  the  dove:-*^ 

The  language  of  the  spiritual  teacher 
must  not  deal  so  much  in  the  phrases,  re* 
ligion  forbids  this,  or  denounces  that,  for 
religion  will  then  be  only  hated,  and  those 
whom  you  reprove  discouraged.  We 
Frenchmen  are  true  sons  of  Adam  and 
Eve ;  for  let  a  thing  be  but  forbidden,  and  we 
straightway  are  all  on  fire  to  get  hold  of 
it.  When  a  man,  therefore,  blasphemes 
before  you,  do  not  call  it  a  sin,  or  say  it  is 
abominable,  for  in  that  case  the  rascal  will 
be  sure  to  do  it  again ;  but  say  it  is  unpo* 
lite,  that  it  does  not  comport  with  the 
usages  of  respectable  society,  with  know- 
ledge  of  the  world  or  a  good  education, 
and  the  man  will  do  it  no  more ;  for  the 
most  miserably  poor  and  the  most  incur- 
ably vicious  would  yet  gladly  be  thought 
to  have  been  well  brought  up,  and  to  have 
been  taught  respect  for  public  opinion. 
Bo  not  dwell,  then,  so  mudi  on  the  repro- 
bation of  vice,  as  upon  the  excellence  and 
beauty  of  virtue. 

To  much  the  same  effect  is  what  fol* 
lows,  exhibiting  the  mina^ement  of  the 
man  of  the  world,  more  than  the  simpli-^ 
city  of  the  gospel  of  Christ:— 

One  of  the  grand  means  of  gaining  the 
peasantry,  as,  indeed,  of  gaining  the  people 
m  general,  is  to  flatter  its  vanity  and  feed 
its  self-esteem.  Be  not  niggardly  with 
your  compliments,  even  when  they  are 
only  half  deserved.  Teach  the  man  to  rate 
at  their  proper  worth  his  good  qualities. 
Be  not  afraid  of  making  him  too  vain,  or 
of  raising  too  high  his  self««ppreciation, 
for  he  has  already  gone  too  far  to  the  con- 
trary extreme.  Would  rather  you  could 
raise  him  to  the  sky  of  self«steem  itself! 
Did  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  come  to 
raise  the  dead  from  their  graves?  With 
the  recollection  of  his  noble  origis,  man 
resigns  himself  with  an  ill  grace  to  be  no- 
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body  in  the  world,  fipeftk  to  him  as  if  he 
were  somebody,  for  a  little  personal  vanity 
is  far  better  than  to  rage  of  jealousy  and 
hatred  against  the  priests  who  care  for 
him,  and  Uie  classes  who  are  better  off  than 
himself. 

The  people  are  to  be  engaged  in  works 
of  charity,  as  a  means  of  gratifying  their 
«elf-esteem,  and  of  promoting  their  own  im- 
provement Thus,  a  man  almost  mardering 
his  wife  is  called  away  from  the  assault  to 
assist  a  dying  woman,  and  thereby  reformed. 
Two  years  ago,  the  people  of  a  district  in 
Paris,  wholly  pagan,  were  formed  into  « 
parish,  and  afirstcpllection  wasmadeamong 
them  to  build  a  church -for  their  worship, 
when  five  hundred  francs  were  collected  in 
halfpence.  Bits  of  bread,  faggots  of  wood, 
the  gifts  of  charity  to  themselves,  were 
eheerfully  contributed ;  their  wedding- 
rings  and  otbw  precious  relics  were  poured 
Into  the  hoard,  And  daily  labourers  taxed 
their  wages  to  raise  and  ornament  the 
beloved  edifice.  This  shows  what  may  be 
done  by  prudent  management  on  the  part 
ct  the  priest,  and  proves  that  there  are 
good  qualities  at  bottom  among  the  people, 
if  wisely  taken  advantage  of.  That  that 
people,  after  their  frightful  indoctrination 
for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  should 
remain  as  virtuous  and  as  Christian  as 
they  are,  after  the  evil  example  of  the 
higher  c]^es,  after  the  dispersion  among 
them  yearly,  by  means  otcolportage  alone^ 
of  eight  millions  of  corrupting  publications, 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  thankfulness. 
^Truly,  charity  and  goodness  are  native  to 
the  soil  of  France ;  so,  at  least,  says  our 
author^  and  more  than  this — sound  logic, 
too.]  If  the  upper  classes,  though  not 
moral  themselves,  can  only  be  engaged  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  priest  in  seeking  to 
moralise  the  lower  classes,  the  instructive 
logic  which  is  so  natural  to  the  French 
(V esprit  Frangais  est  si  logigue)  will  lead 
the  teachers  to  improve  themselves,  while 
seeking  to  improve  others.  Thus,  have 
you  a  man  of  feeble  virtue  and  strong  pas- 
sions under  your  influence?  employ  him 
in  seeking  the  reformation  of  the  more  sen- 
sual and  tottering  than  himself,  and  he 
will  not  only  effect  the  good  he  under- 
takes, but  will  at  the  same  time  strengthen 
his  own  principles,  and  find  a  safe  outlet 
for  the  exuberant  energy  of  his  own  natnre. 

The  principle,  we  believe,  is  good  which 
is  advocated  here,  but  there  is  a  latent 
insincerity  on  the  part  of  the  person  who 
employs  this  imperfect  agency,  which 
militates  against  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  it — ^namely,  that  he  must  appear  to 
accredit  the  faulty  agent  with  the  posh 
session  of  virtues  which  he  is  positively 
known  not  to  possess.    Thare  are  other 


obvioiu  objections  in  the  application  of 
the  principle,  with  which  it  is  not  need- 
ful here  to  deal  The  mere  assumption, 
however,  that  the  zealous  and  adroit 
pastor  will  have  to  employ  such  an  agency, 
or  may  lack  any  assistance  at  all,  speaks 
Tolames  concerning  the  state  of  things  in 
France,  and  the  regard  which  the  people 
entertain  for  the  dominant  religion  there. 
Again  and  again  are  the  people  said  to 
be  alienated  from  the  priesthood,  and 
that  this  disaffection  demands  peculiar 
tact,  patience,  and  kindliness,  in  the  ofiSce 
of  commending  religion  to  the  masses. 
All  this  is  meant  for  a  prelude  to  those 
instnictioDS  respecting  the  kind  of  pulpit 
oratory  needed  to  approach  them  with 
effect,  which  form  the  staple  of  the  work. 
An  angiy,  alienated,  thoughtless,  plea- 
sure-loving, and  sensual,  yet  kindly,  ge- 
nerous, sensitive,  and  ductile  people,  how 
shall  they  be  addressed,  so  as  to  overcome 
their  prejudices,  and  win  them  to  ap- 
proval of  Christianity  and  enlistment  in 
the  ranks  of  virtue  1    Pur  abb6  says — 

By  sermons  that  shall  be  of  popular 
structure,  addressed  to  the  people  in  terms, 
thoughts,  and  sentiments  akin  to  their  own, 
and  which  shall  not  scruple  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  legitimate  means  of  making  an 
impression;  as,  for  instance,  the  social  in- 
stinct of  love  of  country,  which  is  so  strong 
in  France.  Obscurity  in  language,  argu- 
ment, or  arrangement  must  be  avoided,  and 
a  dry  and  technical  philosopliy,  either  as 
the  subject  matter  of  the  discourse,  or  as 
moulding  its  form.  Even  where  philosophy 
happens  to  be  understood,  people  are  nau- 
seated with  its  terminology;  but  by  the 
masses  it  is  not  understood,  and  is  worse 
than  useless  in  its  application  to  them. 
Above  all,  the  addresses.  «§{  p^pulum  must 
be  short  and  unwearying;  five,  seven,  and 
ten  minutes  being  the  limits  suggested* 

This  last  recommendation  will  startle 
some  of  our  worthy  compatriots,  who 
would  think  themselves  unfairly  dealt 
with  by  their  spiritual  teacher,  if  he  did 
not  mete  duly  out  to  them  their  orthodox 
three^uarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  entire 
hour;  while  some  insatiate  gospel-gluttons 
crave  a  Benjamin's  mess  even  larger  stilL 
As  might  be  anticipated  from  the  pro- 
posed brevity  of  discourse,  the  preacher 
must  go  (to  use  an  expressive  vulgar 
phrase)  ri^ht  at  his  theme,  without  the 
formality  or  tediousness  of  an  exordium. 

He  must  state  his  subject  in  the  Inost 
simple  terms,  and  pursue  its  discussion 
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in  the  most  direct  way.     He   has   no 
time  for  starting  imaginary  difficulties, 
and  then  hunting  them  down;   no  time 
to  raise  ghosts  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
laying  them  again ;  no  time  for  unravel- 
ling Gordian  knots :  he  must  cut  through 
them    in    curt    imperial    fashion.      One 
arrow  aimed  strai^t  at  the  hull's -eye 
is  worth  a  hundred  launched  at  random 
by  a  blind  man.    While  there  must  be  a 
goTcming  order  in  the  preacher's  disoourse, 
it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that 
he  alwajTS  cleave  a  truth  .into  two)  or 
three  pieces,  and  then  chop  each  of  these 
into  two  or  three  other  subsidiary  pieces, 
a  mince  d,  la  Soyer,  instead  of  a  joint  au 
naiurel.    Some  subjects  will  not  admit  of 
this  method,  and  those  which  do  demand 
variety  of    treatment,    else  hearers  will 
weary  of  the  uniformity,  and  will  look 
anxiously  forward  to  *And  now,  finally,  the 
last  of  the  last.'    The  preacher  had  better, 
in  most  oases,  keep  his  method  to  himself, 
presenting  at  the  same  time  distinct  enun- 
ciations of  truth  here  and  there,  and  mak- 
ing natural  pauses,  where  required.   Those 
teachers  are  tiresome  beyond  endurance 
who  always  treat  their  hearers  to  three 
things  worthy  of  their  attentiou.     Christi- 
anity should  rarely  be  argued,  because  it 
is  a  thing  tbat  depends  neither  upon  the 
talent  of  the  orator  nor  the  good-will  of 
the  audieno«.    It  is  a  thing  a&  extra  and 
divine.    It  is  presented  for  the  acceptance 
of  faith,  and*  not  for  the  disputation  of  rea- 
son. Besides,  many  speakers  cloud  by  de- 
monstration, what  was  obvious  on  simple 
enunciation.    They  alinounce,  for  instance, 
some  dogma,  the  beauty  and  truth  of  which 
are  recognised  at  once.    They  go  on  to 
prove  it,  and  darken  its  intelligibility,  and 
almost  extinguish  it  with    doubts.      To 
preach  much  about  infidelity,  or  address 
one's-self  much  to  unbelievers,  is  neither 
politic  nor  evangelical.    There  is  much  less 
infidelity  than  zealous  Christians  believe, 
and  the  infidels  are  not  those  who  would 
attend  your  sermons,  even  if  that  style  of 
address  were  likely  to  do  them  good.   Did 
SDch  a  class  of  minds  attend  the  ministry 
of  the  Word  from  any  motive  whatsoever, 
the  safer  way  would  be,  to  attack  the  for- 
tress on  the  most  assailable  side — the  heart. 
Any  objection  which  may  demand  an  an- 
swer, answer  forthwith,  and  in  as  few 
words  as  possible — a  single  sentence,  not 
a  treatise.    Spare  its  life  not  a  moment ; 
dally  not  with  it  in  imitation  of  judicial 
procrastination ;  but  plunge  the  dagger  of 
a  prompt  and  biting  reply  at  once  into  its 
heart.   The  objection  is  made  in  few  words ; 
let  the  answer  and  exposure  be  as  curt 
and  decinve,  while  it  is  as  strong  as  logic, 
commOki  sense,  and  truth  itself  can  make 
it    And  having  treated  a  simple  evange- 


lical rabjeet  in  a  direet,  plain,  fordble^  and 
earnest  manner,  let  3rour  winding-up  be 
warm,  not  the  warmth  of  vociferation  or 
the  excitement  of  a  weak  brain,  but  the 
warmth  of  a  tender  and  feeling  souL  Let 
the  peroration  quiver  all  over  with  feelinf^ 
while  instinct  with  intellectual  force.  Lei 
it  be  boiling  up  with  the  sap  and  energy 
of  sensibility  and  thought  Let  it  abound 
in  strong  ideas,  clothed  in  epigrammatic 
or  proverbial  forms,  familiar,  and  yet  strik- 
ing and  memorable.  Let  them  be  such  as 
will  haunt  the  recollection  like  a  strain  of 
remembered  music.  I<et  them  be  such 
that  the  hearer  will  say  of  your  impressive 
close, '  If  I  were  to  live  a  hundred  years,  I 
could  never  forget  it.' 

Sermons  ought  to  be  intelligible  by  all 
classes,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest^ 
the  hearer  on  the  bench  in  the  aisle^  as 
well  as  the  person  who  lounges  in  the 
cushioned  pew.  No  preacher  deserves  the 
name  who  cannot  interest  the  common 
people  in  what  is  really  the  most  interest- 
ing subject  in  the  world — the  gospel  of 
Christ;  to  do  which,  one  neither  need 
adopt  a  vulgar  phraseology  nor  a  studied 
abuiBgation  of  lofty  sentiment,  for  the  people 
are  sharp-witted  enough  to  see  through  the 
effort  of  speaking  down  to  their  level;  but 
by  simply  avoiding  that  high  literary  styles 
and  those  novel  and  classical  terms  which 
are  perpetually  floating  in  upon  the  learned 
world  along  the  stream  of  modern  thought 
A  man  may  speak  upon  religious  subjects 
with  all  the  resources  of  his  learning  and 
depth  of  his  wisdom,  and  yet  make  the 
life,  labours,  and  doctrines  of  Christ  as  in- 
teresting and  intelligible  to  the  multitude 
as  to  a  college  of  philosophers. 

But  the  question  is  asked.  May  one  not 
wrap  up  one's  meaning  in  the  mystery 
of  a  strange  verbiage  at  times,  for  the 
sake  of  awakening  the  greater  attention? 
To  which  the  reply  in  so  many  words 
is,  I  do  not  object  to  this  course  occasion- 
ally, provided  there  is  some  good  to  be 
done  by  it,  and  you  feel  yourself  incapable 
of  interesting  your  auditory  by  a  simple 
exposition  of  the  beauties  of  Christianity; 
but  I  candidly  forewarn  you,  that  the  char- 
latanism of  such  a  method  smells  so  strong 
that  it  can  be  detected  a  mile  off,  and  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  needs  no  such  auxi- 
liary to  its  success.  Granted  that  for  the 
good  aimed  at  the  exception  may  be  al- 
lowed, care  should  in  that  case  be  taken 
that  the  exception  do  not  become  the  rule. 

In  what  follows,  the  abb6  must  speak 
we  presume,  chiefly  of  Paris: — 

But  the  simple  gospel  is  not  proclaimed 
almost  anywhere,  for  it  has  too  commonly 
been  supplanted  by  harangues  on  philoso- 
phic and  humanitary  questions.    The  pul- 
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pits  resound  with  disonssioiiB  on  Rational- 
ism, Philosopfaism,  Protestantism,  Material- 
ism, Pantheism,  Socialism,  diTersified  at 
times  witli  Fetichism,  Anthropomorpliism, 
Yishnooism,  Baddhism,  Kantism,  Hegelism, 
and  so  forth.  This  style  of  address  has 
become  such  a  nuisance,  that  the  lady  was 
ezcosable  who  cried,  in  her  impatience, 

*  The  Lord  deli?er  us  firom  these  preachers 
in  ism ! '  This  mania  for  philosophical  dis- 
cussion in  the  pulpit  is  but  the  echo  of  the 
•tate  of  things  without,  where  (of  course, 
among  persons  of  the  more  instructed 
classes)  Theory,  Analysis,  Pansophy,  and 
Pantology  Rre  universal  affectations.  The 
philosophy  of  frying-pans  has  been  pub- 
lished ;  we  may  next,  says  a  French  wit, 
expect  the  philosophy  o(  breeches  and  pet- 
ticoats. 

How  nnconsciously  he  approximated 
the  truth  in  hisplaUanteriCf  although  his 
prediction  was  verified  on  this  side  the 
Channel,  is  seen  iu  the  essay  of  the  world- 
renowned    Herr    TeufelsdiSckb,    whose 

*  Philosophy  of  Clothes'  has  more  than 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  its  title;  being  a 
r^  philosophy,  though  a  somewhat  ob- 
scure one,  and  sufSciently  wide  of  the 
gospel  to  be  never  confounded  with  Chris- 
tianity. 

On  religious  subjects,  the  ignorance  of 
the  best  instructed  people  is,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  abb6,  perfectly  confounding, 
calling  for  a  more  simple  and  evangelical 
indoctrination  of  all  classes  :•<-- 

For  (says  he)  there  is  such  ignorance 
of  religion  among  men,  in  other  respects 
well  ^ucated,  that  they  would  not  be 
deemed  fit  for  admission  to  first  communion, 
not  even  in  a  country  village. 

Our  author  is  an  orator,  and  the  ha- 
bitual strength  of  his  language  may  de- 
mand a  reasonable  abatement;  neverthe- 
less, we  cannot  question  the  main  truth 
of  his  declaration  respecting  a  prevaUing 
ignorance  of  a  doctrinal  Christianity:-— 

The  Romish  Church  occupies  a  position 
so  antagonistic  to  other  churches,  that 
much  of  her  homiletic  is  necessarily  of- 
fensive or  apologetic;  while,  again,  she 
has  brought  so  much  into  Christianity 
which  is  supplemental  to  it,  and  requires 
exposition — saints'  days,  festivals,  fcc.«*- 
that  these  topics  again  occupy  a  large  share 
of  her  pulpit  ministrations;  in  addition  to 
which,  we  may  subjoin,  she  lays  so  much 
stress  on  <  bodily  exercise'  as  the  sum^total 
of  religion ;  so  strenuously  insists  on  the 
efficacy  of  the  opw  operatum  to  cure  souls, 
that  her  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ  is  pushed  up  into  the  narrowest 
comer  imaginable,  and  old  and  young 


among  her  adherents  are  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  most  important  truths. 

We  fear  the  witnessing  of  the  zealous 
abb6  is  but  too  correct,  and  that  in  the 
local  circumstances  of  the  French  people 
there  is  an  emphatic  propriety  in  bidding 
his  men  preach  theaospd,  and  preach  it 
with  simplicitv  ana  cleamess.  Coming 
to  the  practical  composition  of  sermooa, 
it  is  urged  with  obvious  truth  that  a  good 
comparison  every  now  and  then  enlivens 
a  discourse,  and  promotes  the  under- 
standing of  the  preacher's  drift.  O'Connell 
ridiculed  hereditary  legislators,  by  sup- 
posing a  race  of  hereditary  tailors — that 
IS,  tailors  untaught  their  trade,  but  pre- 
suming to  make  garments  because  their 
fathers  had  learned  to  use  the  needle.  The 
steam-engine  is  suggested  as  an  available 
comparison  of  the  heart  of  man: — 

Steam  I  how  powerful  is  it,  and  con- 
fined in  its  piston  how  useful;  but,  burst- 
ing its  bonds,  it  is  destruction  and  a 
curse.  Just  so  the  human  heart,  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  is  mighty  for  good;  but, 
bewrayed  by  sin,  becomes  such  a  source  of 
mischief^  that  we  blush  to  own  the  criminal 
as  belonging  to  the  same  species  with  our- 
selves. 

The  narrative  style  of  preaching  is  also 
both  popular  and  effective:-— 

Special  care  must  be  taken  not  to  weary 
people  with  long  discourses.  Ennui  is 
fatal  to  the  usefulness  of  a  preacher,  and 
on  no  account  must  the  people  be  wearied. 
St  Francis  of  Sales  says,  <the  more  you 
say,  the  less  will  people  retain;  the  less 
you  say,  the  more  they  will  profit  By 
overloading  the  memory  of  your  hearers, 
you  break  it  down,  just  as  you  extinguish 
the  lamp  by  putting  too  much  oil  in  it,  or 
drown  the  plant  which  you  water  too  abun- 
dantly. When  a  discourse  is  too  long,  the 
end  makes  the  middle  forgotten,  and  the 
middle  the  beginning.  Indifferent  preach- 
ers are  bearable  if  they  are  short,  but  even 
excellent  ones  are  burdensome  if  too  long.' 
Besides,  the  understanding  must  be  un- 
common which  can  supply  good  thoughts 
for  a  discourse  of  an  hour's  duration.  To 
fill  the  time  up  with  words,  empty  shells 
innocent  of  thought,  may  be  comparatively 
easy.  Most  preachers  will  allow  that  all 
other  preachers  are  tedious  except  them- 
selves. Economy  in  words  produces  a 
wonderfVil  effect  Cut  off  the  common- 
place exordium,  demonstrations  of  what 
every  one  knows  and  belieYCS,  repetitions, 
empty  phrases,  and  those  parasitical  ad- 
jectives that  cling  in  triple  rank  to  ev^y 
substantive^  and  the  longest  sermon  wiU 
be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  length. 
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Half-an-honr  wis  the  extreme  Ifanit  al- 
lowed by  St  Ambrose  long  ago.  The  F»> 
then  were  notoriously  short  Sermons  of 
ten  minutes'  length  woold  attract  the  oom- 
mon  people  more  frequently  to  the  house 
of  Qod.  [Mollois  is  (avoarable,  in  the  oase 
he  specifies,  to  se?en  minutes ;  haying  foand 
by  lengthened  experience  that  short  term 
most  adrantageons  at  once  to  the  ohnroh 
and  to  the  hearer.]  In  fifteen  months,  with 
a  single  disooorse  on  Sonday  of  this  brief 
duration,  one  may  complete  a  coarse  of 
Christian  divinity,  it  thorough  preparation 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  preacher,  for 
this  pregnant  brevity  demands  more  serious 
study  ^n  a  loose  and  careless  style  of 
composition.  All  the  world  will  flock  to 
hear  the  sermon  of  seven  minutes'  length ; 
but,  if  they  do  not»  then  advertise  a  ser- 
mon spedally  addressed  to  men,  and  the 
women  will  crowd  your  church  to  suffoca* 
lion.  Get  the  women  to  patronise  you, 
«nd  the  men  will  be  sure  to  follow.  [This 
last  hint  is  shrewd,  and  displays  some 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  we  fiul 
to  detect  in  it  the  crystalline  transpa- 
rency of  the  man  of  God.  What  follows 
is  still  less  in  harmony  with  our  view  of 
the  dignity  and  sincerity  of  the  sacred 
desk.]  Gather  the  men  immediately  about 
you  in  a  circle  round  the  pulpit,  and  if 
the  women  even  hint  at  your  exclusion  of 
them  from  this  nearer  position,  soothe  them 
with  the  compliment  that  you  know  their 
charity,  and  that  certainly  they  could  not 
wish  to  hinder  your  announcing  the  Word 
of  God  in  the  most  fitvourable  position  to 
those  who  need  it  so  much  more  than  they. 

It  is  bad  policy  to  adopt  a  desponding 
tone  in  regard  to  scepticism,  and  say, 
foith  is  departing  from  the  church ;  hell  is 
let  loose  on  society,  and  sundry  other 
plaints  of  the  same  species ;  for  the  multi- 
tude will  be  apt  to  take  you  at  your  word, 
and  abandon  that  religion  which  is  losing 
all  its  followers. 

Nor  must  you  oppose  the  prejudices  of 
the  age  in  the  strong  phrase  of  the  preacher, 
who  said,  <it  appears  that  we  belong  to  a 
period  of  wonderful  light :  if  so,  it  is  the 
devil  who  holds  the  candle.'  Rather  seem 
to  fitll  in  with  them,  only  the  more  effec- 
tually to  overturn  them  in  the  end. 

Condescend  to  the  weakness,  and  adapt 
yourself  to  the  usages,  of  those  with  whom 
yon  have  intercourse.  One  of  the  best 
preachers  of  the  city  of  Paris  lost  himself 
completely  with  a  country  congregation, 
because  he  omitted  the  customary  *Hail, 
Mary,'  when  beginning  bis  sermon,  and 
because,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  stopped  no- 
where to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  of 
clearing  their  throats  and  blowing  their 
noses.  He  almost  made  them,  by  liis 
thoughtlessness,  quesUoa  his  orthodoxy. 


Above  all  things,  the  grand  point  is  to 
interest  the  people.  When  interest  is  seen 
to  flag,  it  may  be  revived  by  a  piquant  ex- 
pression, such  as  may  possibly  clothe  the 
lips  with  an  approving  smile,  but  at  the 
same  time  warms  and  expands  the  soul. 
The  great  Chrysostom  scorned  not  the  use 
of  this  trait  on  occasions.  Observing  a 
dandy  walk  in  on  tiptoe  for  fear  of  soiling 
his  shoe,  he  said  to  him,  *  Ab,  my  friend, 
if  you  are  so  concerned  for  the  polish  of 
your  shoe,  why  don't  you  wear  it  on  your 
head,  where  it  will  be  safe  from  dust?' 
Lacordaire  is  noted  for  these  witticisms 
(malieeit  strokes  of  humour  combined  with 
sarcasm).     Of  rationalism  he  once  said* 

*  [  will  not  say  one  word  in  disparagement 
of  rationalism,  exoept  that  I  never  heard 
of  a  rationalist  being  beaten  to  death  with 
clubs  in  Cochin-China.  These  geniuses  are 
too  refined  and  too  clever  to  risk  martyr- 
dom for  the  promulgation  of  truth.  Their 
ambition  is  to  fill  the  next  vacant  seat  at 
the  Academy.  We  offer  them  not  the  tree 
of  life  which  is  for  the  healing  of  the  nations 
as  their  crown,  but  the  laurel  of  worldly  re- 
nown, with  which  they  are  quite  satisfied.' 

To  persons  affecting  infidelity  he  said, 

*  Ah !  gentlemen,  you  have  wit,  no  doubt 
— a  large  share  of  it — yet  remember,  it  was 
God  who  gave  you  it,  which  shows  that  he 
is  not  afraid  of  all  you  can  do  with  it' 

Lecourtier  is  full  of  these  sayings.  Ad- 
dressing married  women,  he  spoke  once 
thus,  <  Don't  seek  to  domineer  at  home, 
you  wives;  there  is  nothing  in  all  the 
world  so  outrageously  ridiculous  as  a  do- 
mineering wife,  exoept  the  husband  who 
allows  her  to  act  so.' 

Reasoning  should  be  lively  and  con- 
vincing, logical,  of  course,  without  its  tech- 
nology, and  pushing  on  ever  to  definite 
and  easily-ascertained  conclusions.  Our 
logical  discourses,  on  the  contrary,  are 
cold,  dogmatical,  heavy,  sometimes  even 
hard  to  understand,  and  this  we  call  toUd 
preaching.  It  may  be  solid,  but  so  is  stale 
bread  solid,  which  no  one  likes,  and  if  you 
have  no  bread  but  this  upon  your  table, 
you  may  calculate  upon  entertaining  few 
guests.  Reason  must  be  quickened  with 
life,  and  stirred  with  passion.  Such  was 
the  method  of  Demosthenes,  and  of  all  the 
great  orators.  Truth  itself  must  be  dressed 
up  with  dramatic  skill,  and  delivered  with 
dramatic  effect  It  must  go,  come,  speak, 
question,  answer;  in  every  mood  it  must 
live  before  the  eye  in  a  picturesque  pro- 
priety, and  thus  give  variety  and  interest 
to  the  speaker's  strain.  You  need  not 
care  to  say  everything  that  can  be  said  on 
a  subject,  only  to  say  well  what  you  do 
say.  A  sample  of  this  dramatic  address 
we  quote  from  Lacordaire.  In  his  dis* 
tourse  on  the  'Foundation  of  Intelleotual 
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Society  laid  by  the  Chiirob,'  he  represents 
the  immiitability  of  the  Catholio  system  in 
the  foUowiog  style — *  a  doctrine  which  re- 
sists the  course  of  time,  the  dream  of  sages, 
the  plans  of  kingSi  the  fall  of  empires,  al- 
ways one,  consistent,  and  identically  the 
same.  All  generations  baye  soaght  to  pnt 
it  down  by  falsehoods,  or  to  silence  it  by 
force.  They  haye  come  to  the  doors  of  the 
Vatican ;  tbey  have  knocked  there  with  the 
buskin  of  courts  and  the  armed  heel  of  the 
soldiery;  that  doctrine  has  presented  it- 
self, on  their  summons,  under  the  frail 
and  exhausted  form  of  an  aged  man  of 
Berenty  years,  and  has  asked,  V  What  do 
yon  want  with  me  1 " — 'f  We  want  change. -' 
— "  But  I  neyer  change  I  ** — *f  How  is  that, 
for  eyery  thing  in  the  world  changes  ?  Ask 
tronomy  changes,  chemistry  changes,  phi- 
losophy changes,  empire  changes^and  bow 
comes  it  that  you  are  always  the  sameT  " 
— "  Because  I  came  from  God,  and  God  is 
always  the  same." — f*  But  don't  you  know 
that  we  are  now  conquerors,  and  claim 
their  rights  7  We  haye  a  million  of  men 
under  arms,  and  the  sword  whiph  upsets 
thrones  can  easily  slit  the  windpipe  of  a 
weak  old  man,  and  tear  in  pieces  the 
leayes  of  a  single  work ! " — f*  Work  your 
will  in  that  way,  if  such  it  be,  for  the  blood 
of  self-sacrifice  is  the  wound  which  renews 
my  youth." — "Very  well,  we  shall  not 
shed  blood,  but  mark  the  purple  of  our 
power :  sacrifice  somewhat  of  your  preten- 
sions for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  we  shall  liye 
in  amity  on  equal  terms." — "Keep  your 
purple,  Gffisar,  to  yourself,  for  to-morrow 
you  will  need  it  for  your  pall ;  while  we, 
who  change  not,  will  remain  to  sing  oyer 
you  the  *  Alleluia'  and  <De  profundis,' 
which  pass  not  away  with  mortality  and 
worldly  power  I "  * 

The  accent  of  conyiction,  the  earnestness 
of  sincerity,  must  mark  the  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  if  he  would  produce  any  effect 
wbatsoeyer.  It  has  come  to  be  a  question 
in  France,  when  any  preacher  is  named, 
to  ask,  'Has  he  faith?  (A  fil  la  foi)' 
which  means,  Does  he  seem  to  beliere 
what  he  says?  If  one  answer,  No,  but 
he  is  a  splendid  orator,  oh,  replies  the 
querist,  if  that  be  the  case,  I  won't  go  to 
hear  him ;  I  wish  to  hear  a  man  who  be- 
lieyes  what  he  says.  The  absence  of  this 
earnest  startling  tone,  which  carries  con- 
action  to  the  heart,  gaye  occasion  to  Mira- 
beau  to  say  of  Barmaye  the  citizen,  *  I  neyer 
heard  any  man  speak  so  long,  so  rapidly, 
and  so  well,  but  he  had  no  divinity  within 
him : '  he  wanted  that  aspect  of  deep  con- 
yiction and  burning  zeal  which  no  talents 
oould  compensate. 

The  importance  of  a  graceful  and  expres- 
siye  deliyery  and  action  in  a  public  speaker 
can  soaroely  be  exaggerated.    'Utter  won- 


ders of  eloquence,  and  otter  them  badly,' 
says  St  Francis  of  Sales,  'and  you  pro- 
duce no  effect;  but  say  little,  and  say  it 
well,  and  you  can  scarcely  calculate  its 
power  to  charm  and  convince.'  Action 
should  haye  the  followiog  characteristics : 
—it  ought  to  be  true  and  natural,  concen- 
trated and  self-poseeesed,  and  edifying  and 
profitable. 

The  curse  and  the  blessing  must  not  be 
pronounced  in  the  same  tones  of  softness 
and  sing-song.  Hence,  when  a  monoto- 
nous and  delicate  preacher  lisped  out, 
*  Depart,  ye  cursed,'  a  shrewd  fellow  stand- 
ing by  said  he  n^eant  *Come  here,  mj 
darling,  and  let  me  kiss  you.'  The  critic 
in  the  case  quoted  mu^t  haye  been  himself 
a  preacher. 

People  converge  in  all  places  of  public 
resort,  but  in  the  pulpit  they  declaim,  or 
intone,  adopting  a  fictitious,  and  altogether 
unnatural  mode  of  utterance.  This  must 
be  ayoided.  Be  in  yoice^  manner,  and 
gesture  as  much  yourself  as  possible,  and 
be  satisfied  that  to  be  yourself  is  quite 
enough  to  meet  the  expectations  and  wishes 
of  your  hearers.  Let  your  outside  be  a 
reflection  of  your  soul,  and  your  soul  show 
itself  by  natural  and  approf^ate  signs. 
Look  at  a  man  who  pleads  his  own  cause,  or 
is  possessed  by  an  oyermasteriog  passion ; 
he  is  always  true,  and  more  than  this,  in 
a  sense  beautifql.  If  disposed  to  the  faults 
now  condemned,  the  best  mode  of  cure  is 
to  go  and  hear  some  of  the  monotonous 
and  sing-song  preachers;  as  a  dose  of 
homily  from  such  tuneless  nightingales  is 
enough  to  inspire  a  disgust  for  an  unna- 
ttlral  utterance  during  life. 

By  concentration  is  intended  self-com- 
mand, never  being  thrown  off  one's  balance 
—a  husbanding  of  energy,  to  be  exhibited 
on  fitting  occasions;  like  the  burning  heat 
of  the  yolcano,  flaming  into  eruption  only 
now  and  then. 

Some  folk  think  themselyes  orators  when 
they  speak  loud;  but  true  feeling  speaks 
low,  says  little,  and  that  little  often  in 
broken  words.  Vocal  power  is  the  animal 
part  of  man,  but  the  consonant  is  the 
mark  of  reason.  The  yowel  is  the  letter 
which  kills,  the  consonant  the  spirit  which 
gives  life.  Much  gesticulation  wearies  the 
speaker,  and  in  the  long  run  fails  to  moye 
the  auditory.  The  appearance  in  the  pul- 
pit which  edifies  is  compounded  of  kind- 
ness and  truth.  Over-attention  to  dress 
or  style  of  perruque  is  ruinous  to  useful- 
ness. A  petit'inaitre  showing  off  his 
paltry  airs  in  the  desk  of  the  preacher 
only  awakens  disgust.  An  honest  negli- 
gence of  personal  appearance  is  &r  more 
impressive.  The  style  of  articulation  de- 
manded is  one  which  detaches,  burins,  and 
chisels  a  thought,  which  fills  the  ear  with 
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hurmony  and  the  eonl  with  trath,  irhioh 
giTes  the  orator  a  force  of  unoommoti  life, 
bj  putting  in  play  the  whole  nerrous 
system.  All  the  virtue  of  expression  in  a 
word  rests  in  its  consonants,  whereas  most 
people  suppose  it  in  the  Towels.  The  Tocal 
utterance  is  the  unfashioned  block;  the 
consonant  is  the  chisel  of  the  artist  which 
brings  out  of  it  his  chrf  d*&uvre.  To  do 
all  this  with  effect,  one  most  practise — but 
not  so  as  to  rehearse  each  single  sermon, 
for  this  would  not  be  to  fiitour  nature,  but 
rather  to  induce  artifice.  This  would  lead, 
according  to  M.  Ck^rmenin's  bantering  ill- 
struction,  to  'thunder,  storm,  and  weep 
at  the  fifth  word  of  the  third  line  of  the 
tenth  paragraph  on  the  tenth  folio.'  Such 
minute  preparation  is  possible^  but  the  re- 
sult is  not  nature.  One  should  rather 
have  made  such  good  preparation  as,  when 
in  the  pulpit,  to  forget  all  preparation. 
The  grandest  effects  of  oratory  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  studious  habits  and  conscien- 
tious devotion  of  years.  Sometimes  priests 
tell  us  they  have  no  time  for  laborious  and 
protracted  studies ;  to  which  we  reply,  that 
they  find  time  for  CTerything  else,  and  that, 
if  they  would  be  respected  and  useful,  their 
pulpit  exercises  must  be  based  on  solid 
learning  and  conscientious  labour;  since 
nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  influence 
of  a  public  religious  teacher  than  for  his 
hearers  to  have  to  say, '  Oh,  he  is  a  very 
good  man,  but  a  perfect  ignoramus.'  The 
world  demands  some  science  on  the  part 
of  the  preacher,  and  receiving  this,  will 
consent  to  take  along  with  it  a  portion  of 
the  religioa  which  science  is  employed  to 
oommeod. 

And  all  tbis  must  be  sustained  by  a  leal 
that  tires  not  in  its  effort  to  do  good,  and 
m  its  ingenuity  in  the  application  of  the 
means.  The  zeal  of  Moses,  the  xeal  of  Paul, 
the  seal  of  Christ,  must  animate  our  priest- 
hood, or  we  are  lost  Our  profession  is  a 
warfiire  from  which  there  is  no  release^ 
and  the  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  seeks 
not  release.  The  word  of  command  which 
he  obeys  is,  Qo  and  defend  that  outpost 
till  death,  for  till  death  there  can  be  no 
peace.  The  enemy  you  contend  with  is 
not  this  nor  that  generation  of  mortals, 
hut  the  unsubdued  passions  of  ever-fresh 
generations  of  men.  In  the  presence  of 
BQch  foes  as  these,  no  good  man  can  be 
idle,  no  zealous  man  careless,  no  eonseien- 
tbns  man  ready  for  compromise.  We  must 
be  faithful  unto  death  for  the  interests  of 
Bonis,  of  the  empire  of  our  native  land,  of 
dvil  society,  and  for  the  weal  of  the  church. 
To  be  and  to  do  this,  and  succeed  in  sav- 
mg  and  reforming  even  one  soul,  is  ample 
repayment  for  our  labour  and  self-denial, 
and  bestows  joys  on  the  happy  minister  of 
Mdvation  which  are  truly  apostolio.    With 


what  an  outpouring  of  thb  Keart,  in  th« 
r^lisation  of  this  blessed  result  in  a  single 
case,  we  say,  thank  God  for  this  great 
blessing!  may  CTcry  day  resemble  this 
day  in  its  labours  and  results  \ 

Two  Tolumes  of  short  sermons,  of  ten 
and  of  seven  minutes'  length;  follow  that 
essay  of  which  we  have  presented  the 
leading  thoughts.  One  of  these,  at  least, 
we  should  have  translated,  as  a  specimen 
for  the  benefit  of  odr  readets,  bat  that  our 
space  forbids  encroachment  to  the  further 
length  which  its  insertion  would  demand. 

We  must  not  dose,  however,  without 
an  observation  or  two  springing  directly 
out  of  the  volume  which  we  have  ana- 
lysed. And  our  first  must  refer  to  the 
moral  condition  of  the  French  popuktion 
as  it  is  represented  here,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  ostentlitionsly  desirous 
of  conciliating  their  regard,  and  of  mag- 
difying  their  good  qnalities.  The  whole 
strain  of  the  book  shows  what  a  thou- 
sand passages  explicitly  express — that  the 
people  of  France  do  not  respect  religion, 
nor  like  the  Romish  priesthood;  that  the 
masses  are  alienated  from  Christianity; 
and  that  it  requires  the  employment  oi 
means  legitimate  and  illegitimate— such 
as  scarcely  consist  with  Christian  sim- 
pilicity  and  godly  sincerity — to  bring  them 
to  the  churches  at  all.  Often  and  often 
the  abb6  expresses  this,  and  once  in  the 
following  terms: — *We  preachers  some- 
times take  things  for  granted  which  do  not 
exist;  for  instance,  we  assume  churches  to 
be  full,  bad  Christians  to  frequent  them, 
and  confessionals  to  be  thronged  with 
penitents,  when  we  are  making  our  pre- 
parations for  the  pulpit;  but,  alas!  the 
presumption  is  often  gratuitous,  and  the 
reality  is  the  very  reverse  of  this.'  Again, 
the  middle  classes  are  represented  as 
egotistical,  materialistic,  Voltairian,  vain, 
and  sensual  to  an  excessive  degree;  while 
he  gives  circulation  to  the  frightful  fact, 
that  two  hundred  millions  of  immoral 
publications  are  sapping  the  virtues  of 
society  and  the  foundations  of  religion 
throughout  the  land.  It  is  remarkable 
how  the  conciliatory  and  apologetic  tone 
which  he  recommends  in  intercourse  with 
all  classes,  is  not  urged  so  much  on  evan- 
gelical grounds,  and  for  the  sake  of  copy- 
ing the  gentleness  and  meekness  of  Christ, 
as  to  deprecate  the  enmity  against  his 
dass  of  a  people, 

*Who  tower  in  pride,  like  pale  Mont  Blanc, 
With  sneer  for  earth,  with  curse  for  heaven.^ 

One  cannot  but  feel  grateful  for  the  ooo:- 
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trast  whidi  a  worsfaipping  England  pre- 
sents, where  twenty  thousand  places  of 
Christian  assembling  number  their  moral, 
devout,  regular,  and  amply  numerous  at- 
tendants every  Sunday,  not  one  of  whom 
but  echoes  the  ancient  strain  of  the  bard 
of  Israel,  *  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord*' 
The  sentiment  of  our  people  is  on  the 
side  of  religion  and  its  ministers,  and  our 
services,  though  quite  as  long  as  the  di- 
vine office  with  its  conferences,  and  our 
sermons,  though  longer,  and  not  nearly 
80  vivacious  as  those  of  France  (although, 
it  will  be  gladly  owned,  richer  in  gospel 
unction  and  saving  truth),  are  relished  and 
enjoyed  by  Christians;  while  in  France, 
on  the  showing  of  a  partial  witness,  the 
painful  reverse  of  all  this  prevails.  Let 
us  be  thankful  for  what  we  Britons  en- 
joy, and  secure  and  improve  it;  but  let 
us  not  shrink  from  availing  ourselves  of 
every  adequate  means  of  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  the  practical  results  of  Popery, 
in  a  land  where  it  has  been  dominant  and 
endowed  for  centuries.  The  people  are  in- 
fidel, the  priests  are  scouted,  civil  liberty 
is  unknown,  and  as  large  an  amount  of 
practical  heathenism  is  found,  and  as 
gross  and  wide  a  corruption  of  morals,  as 
perhaps  exist  in  the  world.  In  sober 
sadness,  the  picture  is  dark;  but  its  most 
sombre  hues  are  laid  on  by  the  not  un- 
friendly hand  of  its  own  son. 

Our  next  observation  will  refer  to  the 
strain  of  denunciation  of  the  artificial  and 
declamatory  as  common  in  the  French 
pulpit — a  representation  seemingly  at 
variance  with  the  remarks  with  which 
we  ourselves  began.  But  it  is  not  so: 
Mullois's  essay  is  didactic,  and  he  is  bound 
to  notice  and  condemn  the  unnatural, 
forced,  and  feeble,  which  doubtless  has  its 
place  amongst  the  better  exercises  of  the 
sacred  desk.  Now,  so  far  as  preaching  is 
an  art,  and  learned  by  practice,  and  taught 
by  rule,  and,  farther,  in  so  iBX  as  it  is  an 
imitative  art,  it  is  liable  to  become  ar- 
tificial and  frigid,  and  justly  calls  for 
warning  and  dehortation.  And  this  is 
all  which  our  author  does. 

Our  polished  abb6's  taste  is  correct 
and  good.  The  natural  and  the  simple 
buttressed  with  good  sense,  and  launched 
with  evangelical  fervour,  is  always  accept- 
able, pathetic,  and  effective.  It  may  be 
sud,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
this  is  the  style  of  the  men  of  the  most 
refined  and  cultivated  habits,  who  possess 
the  natural  gift  of  oratory.   But,  amongst 


the  fbrty  fhottsand  deigy  of  Fiaaoe,  them 
must  be  an  immense  majority  who  do  not 
possess  these  gifts  in  the  perfection  which 
the  abb6  demands,  and  the  tendency  in 
all  such  persons  will  be  to  substitute 
something  they  can  fnake  for  something 
they  can  do—9b  stilted  oration,  a  noisy 
declamation,  a  frigid  cento  of  miserable 
j)atchwork,  for  natural  eloquence.  We 
have  not  heard  such  persons  ourselves, 
although,  doubtless,  many  such  exist,  who 
are  not  up  to  the  level  of  their  ^vine 
function,  nor  accomplished  in  the  use  of 
the  glossary  of  their  most  flexible  and  ex- 
pressive tongue.  When  we  think  of  the 
dass  from  which  the  9aoerdoHum  are 
taken,  of  the  processes,  indurating  and 
mechanical,  by  which  they  are  fashioned 
into  priests,  and  of  the  gross  neglect  of 
preaching  as  a  divine  ordinance  in  the 
Romish  Church,  until,  awaking  from  her 
slumber  of  centuries,  she  is  forced  to  adopt 
and  advocate  it,  to  bring  back  her  scat- 
tered congregations  to  her  fold,  we  shall 
not  wonder  if  her  inferior  preachers  be 
legion  in  number.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
our  lot  has  been  more  favoured,  and  our 
conviction,  drawn  from  the  discourses  we 
have  heard,  has  been,  that  as  a  vehicle  of 
popular  address  on  any  subject,  and  on 
sacred  subjects  pre-eminently,  no  language 
possesses  advantages  superior  to  the  ver- 
nacular of  France. 

Our  Protestant  brethren  wield  this  ex- 
quisite implement  with  consummate  skill, 
for,  while  they  can  rise  to  the  heights  of 
a  very  sublime  eloquence  upon  occasion, 
their  ordinary  style  of  ministration  is  the 
beau  idkH  of  Mullois — sensible,  impressive, 
easy,  and  eminently  evangelical  conversa- 
tion. Qod  has  placed  those  brethren  in 
a  position  of  singular  difficulty — lambs  in 
the  midst  of  wolves,  believers  surrounded 
by  infidels — ^yet  their  spirit,  their  manner, 
their  gifts,  their  life,  and  their  public 
ministrations,  combine  to  crown  them 
with  singular  influence.  And  influence 
they  have  of  various  kinds,  derived  from 
their  goodness,  and  all  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  goodness.  Not  one  of  the  least 
of  those  influences,  which  they  find  most 
potent  to  pull  down  strongholds  and 
build  up  the  church  of  God,  is  the  gift  of 
preaching,  wherein  they  excel,  aided  by 
the  extemporaneousness  of  their  address, 
the  liveliness  of  thdr  &ncy,  and  by  the 
happy,  pliant,  expressive  language  in 
which  they  shape  then:  thoughts. 

Not  one  of  them,  however,  but  one  of 
another  creed,  employed  his  £uicy  thus 
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happily  in  the  following  apologue,  with 
which  we  close  our  review: — *They  say 
that  in  the  ^  North,  towards  the  pole, 
it  is  cold,  so  cold,  that  some  one's  words 
congeal.  Two  men  placed  at  a  certain 
distance  speak,  but  hear  not  each  other; 
their  words  remain  frozen  in  the  air.  But 
when  the  spring-time  comes,  their  words 
unfreeze^  and  are  then  heard.    Even  so, 


my  brethren,  it  is  now  icy-eold  around 
your  souls,  and  our  words  are  frozen  era 
they  touch  you.  But  when  the  spring- 
time  of  conversion  shall  come — ^when  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  shine  upon 
its  frost,  these  words  of  ours  will  melt 
beneath  the  beams,  and  will  be  heard 
with  saving  power  by  now  inattentive 
hearts.' 


THE   'DETECTIYE'   OF  A  HUNDRED  YfiARS  AGO. 


Thb  <  Detective '  of  the  present  day  is,  doubt- 
less, not  only  a  very  useful,  but  generally 
a  respectable  member  of  society.  We  are 
bound  to  believe,  and  do  believe,  that  the 
old  proverb,  <  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,' 
does  not  embody  the  principle  by  which 
oar  polioe  authorities  are  now  guided  in 
th^T  choice  of  agents*  The  crafty,  but  not 
disreputable  Mr  Bucket  in  *  Bleak  House ' 
is,  we  daresay,  a  fair  type  of  his  class. 

It  was  not  so,  however,  in  the  good  old 
times,  as  might  indeed  be  supposed,  and 
as  the  following  narrative  will  prove.  It 
is  exactly  a  centary  since  the  case  occurred. 
Full  details  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  in  1756,  under  the  follow- 
ing title : — *■  A  faithful  narrative  of  the  most 
wicked  and  inhuman  transactions  of  that 
bloody-minded  gang  of  tbief-takers,  a/uts 
thief-makers,  Macdaniel,  Berry,  Salmon, 
£gan ;  as  also  of  that  notorious  accomplice 
of  theirs,  Mary  Jones^  By  Joseph  Cox, 
High  Constable  of  Blaokheath.'  It  was 
through  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  this 
Mr  Cox  that  the  conspiracy  was  discovered. 

One  day  in  July,  1755,  Macdaniel  and 
the  three  others  just  named,  together  with 
a  oertain  Blee,  who  was  the  servant  or  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  say  the  slave  of 
Berry,  met  by  appointment  at  the  Bell  Inn, 
Holborn,  to  devise  their  plan :  Macdaniel 
and  Berry  were  professional  and  practis- 
ing thief-takers,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  thief-taking  was  in  those  days  prac- 
tised as  a  profession;  Egan  was  a  shoe- 
maker in  Drury  Lane ;  Salmon  a  breeches- 
maker  in  Shoe  Lane.  All  of  them  were  of 
infiamous  character :  the  sons  of  Berry  and 
Salmon  were  pickpockets,  *and  belonged 
to  several  gangs,  out  of  which  the  fathers 
were  accustomed  to  select  some  for  the  gal- 
lows when  they  wanted  money/  The  wages 
of  blood  which  they  had  received  for  a  pre- 
vious job  had  been  spent,  and  a  new  supply 
of  money  was  to^be  sought  by  the  perform- 
ance of  another.    As  they  had  come  to- 


gether for  the  purpose,  the  plot  of  the  drama 
was  soon  laid,  and  the  characters  to  be  sus- 
tained in  it  duly  cast.  Salmon,  the  breeches- 
maker,  was  to  be  the  person  to  be  robbed, 
and  he  was  to  make  two  pairs  of  breeches, 
with  a  particular  mark  inserted  under  the 
pooketS)  which  were  to  be  among  the  ar- 
ticles he  was  to  be  robbed  of;  Macdaniel 
contributed  a  very  remarkable  tobacco-box 
he  had;  and  Egan  engaged  to  mark  a  coin 
with  an  iron  he  used  to  stamp  shoes  with. 
To  Blee — who  had  been  guilty  of  some  of* 
fence  among  the  many  then  capital,  and 
whose  life  it  appears  that  Berry,  knowing 
of  the  crime)  had  consequently  in  his  power 
-^was  assigned  the  somewhat  dangerous 
part  of  playing  the  accomplice. 

This  Blee»  from  whose  subsequent  con- 
fession many  of  the  particulars  we  are 
about  to  give  were  obtained^  and  who  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  unwillingly,  and  only 
from  his  mortal  fear  of  Berry,  was  also  to 
look  out  for  two  suitable  victims.  These 
were  to  be  enticed  to  assist  Blee  in  robbing 
Salmon ;  the  thief-takers  were  afterwards 
to  pounce  upon  them,  letting  Blee  of  course 
escape;  and  the  gang  were  to  claim  and 
share  the  then  usual  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension and  conviction  of  criminals.  But 
how  the  scheme  was  arranged  will  be 
seen  from  the  narrative  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  actually  executed. 

Blee  next  morning  went  to  the  Fleet 
Market,  and,  after  a  short  search,  fixed  on 
two  lads  as  being  fit  for  his  purpose ;  Kelly 
and  Ellis  were  their  names;  their  ages  nine- 
teen and  twenty  respectively ;  *  both  were 
idle  fellows,  who  had  been  used  to  pick 
pockets.'  Having  given  them  some  hints 
as  to  how  they  might  effect  the  robbery  of 
some  linen  near  Deptford,  and  finding  them 
not  disinclined  to  undertake  the  business, 
Blee  on  the  following  day  pointed  them  out 
to  his  associates,  who,  'after  surveying  them 
as  a  butcher  does  a  steer,  to  know  whether 
be  is  fit  fi}r  slaughter,'  approved  of  the 
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choice,  one  of  ibem  declariDg  'that  they 
were  two  pretty  lads,  and  would  do  very 
well/  and  Macdaniel  and  Berry,  in  reply 
to  some  doubts  expressed  by  another  as  to 
their  being  too  young,  re-assuring  their 
friend  by  remarking,  *that  they  had  hanged 
less  than  they  before.' 

The  scheme,  howeyer,  so  far  at  least  as  it 
concerned  Kelly  and  Ellis,  was  near  being 
disconcerted  at  the  very  outset.  Kelly  was 
caught  in  an  independent  act  of  picking  a 
pocket ;  but  he  escaped  on  this  occasion  to 
run  greater  risk  on  another,  the  mob  that 
collected  being  content  to  duck  and  dismiss 
him.  This  mishap  thus  got  over,  a  day 
was  appointed  for  the  proposed  expedition. 
It  arrived;  Blee  treated  the  two  lads  to 
dinner,  with  money  furnished  by  Berry  for 
the  purpose,  and  made  them  drink  freely ; 
all  three  then  took  the  road  to  Deptford, 
and  arrived  there  about  dark.  Blee  took 
his  companions  to  a  tavern,  where  Salmon, 
the  confederate  who  was  to  be  robbed,  ap- 
peared open  the  scene.  He  pretended  to  be 
tipsy,  talked  of  going  to  London,  and  after 
a  time  set  out.  Saying  that  it  was  still  too 
early  to  steal  the  linen,  Blee  presently  pro- 
posed a  walk,  and  led  the  two  lads  along 
the  road  which  Salmon  had  taken,  till  at 
last  they  came  to  a  point  of  it  at  which,  as 
it  had  been  arranged  he  should  do,  that 
personage  had  stopped. 

'  Here  is  the  old  fellow  again,'  said  Blee 
to  Kelly  and  Ellis ;  *  he  is  drunk— let  us 
rob  him.' 

The  snare  was  not  laid  in  vain :  Kelly 
immediately  went  np  to  Salmon,  and  asked 
him  what  he  had  got  under  his  arm. 

Salmon,  says  our  authority,  who  did 
not  wait  for  any  violence  or  threat,  at  once 
replied,  'Gentlemen,  take  what  I  have, 
but  do  not  use  me  ill,'  and  though  no  de- 
mand had  been  made  for  his  money,  gave 
Blee  his  bundle  containing  the  two  pair  of 
breeches. 

Blee  gave  it  to  Kelly,  saying  to  Salmon, 
'What  money  have  you  got?* 

Salmon  took  the  hint,  and  said  to  Kelly, 
<  What  money  I  have  is  in  a  tobacco-box  in 
my  waistcoat-pocket.' 

Kelly,  thus  invited,  put  his  hand  into  the 
pocket,  and  took  out  the  tobacco-box ;  and 
then  all  of  them  ran  off  as  fast  as  they 
could,  without  thinking  any  more  of  the 
linen. 

They  returned  that  night  to  London, 
and  betook  themselves  to  a  house  in  Kent 
Street,  where  Blee,  to  be  sure  of  the  others, 
had  secured  lodgings  for  them  and  himself. 
Next  morning,  under  pretence  of  getting 
something  for  breakfast,  he  went  out,  and, 
by  appointment,  met  Berry  and  £gan.  The 
latter,  on  learning  that  the  thing  was  done, 
and  tJ^at  the  lads  were  in  the  lodging-house, 
ft^rthivitb  joined  them  there^  and  sat  down 


beside  them  as  a  stranger.  Blee  presently 
returned,  behaved  as  if  he  then  saw  Egan 
for  the  first  time  that  day,  and  whispered 
to  the  other  two  that  he  however  had  some 
knowledge  of  him.  *  That  man,'  says  he^ 
*  lives  in  Bag  Fair ;  a  thousand  to  one  but 
he'll  buy  the  breeches — let  us  ask  him.' 

They  consented,  and  Blee,  addressing 
Egan  as  a  person  not  known  to  him  at  all, 
said,  '  Master,  will  you  buy  some  leather 
breeches?'* 

Egan  of  course  assented,  and  a  bargain 
was  struck  for  five  shillings ;  he  paying  a 
shilling  down,  and  promising  to  bring  the 
rest  of  the  money  in  an  hour. 

But  the  remarkable  tobacco-box  was  also 
to  be  disposed  o^  with  a  view  of  course  to 
its  being  subsequently  identified.  Blee 
therefore  invited  his  accomplice  to  sit  down 
with  him  and  the  lads,  and  share  some 
liver  and  bacon  he  had  brought  back  with 
him.    Egan  accepted  the  offer. 

Breakfast  over — 'Bless  me,'  said  Egan, 
who  had  called  for  some  tobacco,  'I  have 
lost  my  tobacco-box ! ' 

'Let  us  sell  him  the  tobacco-box  too/ 
whispered  Blee  again  to  Kelly  and  Ellis. 

Kelly,  who  seems  not  to  have  been  alto- 
gether a  fool,  at  first  refused,  *  because  it 
was  so  remarkable,'  but  he  at  last  produced 
it,  and  Egan  bought  it '  for  a  quart  of  two- 
penny.' 

He  soon  after  went  away,  as  if  to  pro- 
cure the  rest  of  the  purchase-money  for 
the  breeches,  the  two  lads  retaining  these 
as  a  pledge.  Blee  also  left  them  on  pre- 
tence of  going  to  get  shaved ;  but  his  part 
being  now  played  out,  he  had  no  intention 
of  returning,  and  went  to  Uxbridge  to  be 
out  of  the  way.  Egan,  however,  soon  came 
back.  He  had  in  the  meantime  held  a  short 
conference  with  his  other  confederates, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  paying  the  money, 
when  Macdaniel  appeared,  and,  in  his  qua- 
lity of  thief-taker,  immediately  pounced 
upon  the  lads,  against  whom  he  said  he 
had  a  warrant.  He  then  insisted  on^seeing 
what  Egan  had  in  his  bundle— the  precious 
pair  of  course  pretending  not  to  know  each 
other — but  Egan,  in  an  assumed  tone  of 
surliness,  refused  to  satisfy  him,  saying, 
'What  is  that  to  you?  It  is  mine  what- 
ever it  is,  for  I  have  just  bought  it.'  In 
short,  the  iniquitons  farce  was  played  out. 
Egan  at  last  yielded  though  with  great 
apparent  reluctance  to  Macdaniel's  de- 
mand ;  and  Salmon,  who  was  conveniently 
near,  being  sent  for,  of  course  identified 
the  property. 

The  prisoners,  for  such  they  now  were 
—Macdaniel  having  even  taken  it  upon 
him  to  tie  their  hands — were  immediately 
searched,  and  among  the  articles  found 
upon  them  was  the  piece  of  money  that 
had  been  marked  with  the  shoeniaker's 
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iooh  They  were  then  carried  as  ezpedi- 
tioosly  as  possible, before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  at  Greenwich.  On  their  way  thither, 
Macdaniel,  who  was  prorident  both  of  his 
time  and  of  money,  and  wished  to  saye 
himself  and  his  accomplices  the  delay  and 
the  expense  they  would  incur  by  having 
to  give  evidence  on  a  trial,  urged  his  vic- 
tims to  confess,  promising  that  if  they  did 
*  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  for  them.' 
No  confession,  however,  was  obtained  from 
fhem,  but,  after  an  examination,  they  were 
committed  to  Maidstone  Jail.  At  the  next 
assizes,  they  were  indicted  for  the  then 
capital  crime  of  highway  robbery;  Salmon, 
Egan,  and  Macdaniel  attended  to  prove  it, 
and  Berry  also  went  down  to  look  after  his 
share  of  the  reward.  We  should  state  that 
it  had  been  concerted  by  them,  that  in  the 
case  of  Blee  being  denounced  by  the  pri- 
soners and  apprehended  in  consequence, 
then,  to  save  him,  or  more  probably  to 
save  themselves,  as  he  would  very  probably 
have  betrajed  them  if  abandoned  to  his 
fate,  Salmon,  the  one  who  had  been  robbed, 
and  who  was  consequently  the  prosecutor, 
should  not  appear,  and  they  were  thus  to 
allow  all  the  prisoners  to  be  discharged 
for  want  of  evidence ;  they  imagined  that 
60  they  had  taken  every  precaution  to  in- 
sure their  own  safety ;  but  they  were  mis- 
taken. 

The  trial  came  on,  and  the  confederates 
supposed  that  the  prisoners  had  kept  si- 
lence as  to  Blee.  Kelly  and  Ellis,  how- 
ever, had  on  the  contrary  informed  Mr 
Goz,  the  high  constable,  to  whom  we  have 
alr^y  referred  as  baring  published  an 
account  of  the  whole  affair,  that  Blee  had 
been  their  accomplice ;  and  that  function- 
ary, who  appears  to  have  been  a  sensible 
man,  having  afterwards  heard  that  Blee 
was  an  associate  of  Macdaniel,  and  that 
it  had  been  Macdaniel  who  apprehended 
them,  *  suspected  some  knavery.  He  had 
accordingly  made  diligent  search  for  Blee, 
had  found  him,  and  had  obtained  from  him 
a  full  discovery  of  the  whole  scheme.  He 
acted  judiciously  on  this  information ;  took 
care  that  it  should  not  be  known  that  he 
had  Blee  in  custody ;  procured  warrants 
against  the  other  four;  and  went  down  to 
Maidstone  with  these  warrants  in  his  pocket. 
The  trial  went  on;  Salmon,  Egan,  and 
Macdaniel  gave  their  evidence..  No  ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  first  of  these,  as  to  how 
it  had  come  to  pass  that  he  was  so  easily 
and  opportunely  found  at  the  time  the  pri- 
soners were  apprehended  by  Macdaniel, 
though  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
fact  would  have  appeared  suspicious  to  any 
judge  possessing  common  intelligence;  and, 
be  it  remarked,  at  that  time,  by  a  fic- 
tion of  kw ,  the  judge  was  held  to  be  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner.    Kelly  and  Ellis  were 
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found  guilty,  and  '  the  inlkmoua  gang  wera 
exulting  in  the  anticipation  of  their  re- 
ward.' 

The  judge,  we  have  just  said,  was  at 
that  time  held  to  be  counsel  for  the  pri« 
soner  i  our  readers  are  probably  aware 
that  it  was  only  at  a  very  recent  period 
that,  in  England)  prisoners  were  allowed 
counsel)  properly  so  called.  Our  Scottish 
practice  has  all  along  been  very  different — 
prisoners  have  always  had  their  advocates ; 
so  much  sOf  that  if  on  a  circuit  no  counsel 
were  present,  a  thing  still  of  not  impro- 
bable occurrence  in  some  circuit  towns,  one 
of  the  sheriffs,  who  in  virtue  of  their  office 
are  always  obliged  to  be  present^  was  we 
believe  appointed  by  the  court  to  under- 
take the  defence.  There  are,  moreover, 
always  local  agents  appointed  for  poor  pri- 
soners, so  that,  in  theory,  all  of  these  are 
properly  defended.  It  is,  howeveri  very  dif- 
ferent in  practice.  Seldom,  it  is  true,  is 
there  any  lack  of  counsel  ready  to  do  their 
best  for  the  defence,  and  indeed  anxious  to 
be  engaged  in  it,  but  the  way  in  which  the 
agents  spoken  of  frequently  perform  their 
duties  shows  anything  but  proportionate 
seal.  Too  often  they  seem  to  imagine  they 
have  done  all  they  should  do,  when,  by  way 
of  memorial  or  brief,  they  have  put  into 
the  hands  of  counsel — and  this  perhaps  at 
the  moment  of  going  to  trial— the  copy  of 
the  indictment  which  has  been  served  on 
the  prisoner  1  They  hate  taken  no  pre- 
cognition; they  hate  scarcely  made  any 
inquiry  of  the  prisoner  himself;  in  short, 
can  tell  nothing  about  the  case ;  and  the 
counsel  in  it,  learning  the  circumstances 
only  as  they  are  detailed  in  the  witness-box, 
is  afraid  to  cross-examine  lest  he  should 
only  make  bad  worse,  and  is  unable  to 
adopt  any  definite  line  of  defence,  firom  ab« 
solute  ignorance  of  any  favourable  point  it 
may  possess.  Of  course,  where  a  prisoner 
is  able  to  pay  an  agent  it  is  a  different 
thing;  and  when  the  case  is  out  of  the 
usual  run  and  at  all  extraordinary,  it  has 
a  chance  of  being  better  managed,  but  in 
such  common  cases  as  those  of  *  theft,  ha- 
bit and  repute,  and  previous  conviction,* 
the  wise  provisions  of  the  law  are  mocked, 
and  made  of  no  avail.  It  would  be  well  if 
some  day  the  attention  of  the  court  were 
called  to  this  slighting  of  its  wishes  and 
aims,  for  though  considering  the  system 
on  which  prosecutions  are  conducted  in 
Scotland  there  is  scarcely  the  possibility 
of  an  innocent  person  being  conricted,  yet 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  properly  speak- 
ing it  is  the  evidence,  and  not  the  prisoner, 
which  is  placed  on  trial  before  a  jury ; 
that  the  jury  has  to  say,  not  whether  the 
prisoner  is  really  guilty  or  not  guilty,  but 
whether  he  has,  or  has  not,  been  proved 
guilty  by  the  evidence  before  them ;  and 
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that,  if  not  morally  yet  legally,  it  is  just 
as  gross  a  violation  of  justice  that  the 
guilty  should  be  condemned  on  insul^cient 
grounds,  as  that  the  innocent  should. 

But  to  return  to  the  gang  of  thief-takers. 
<  They  were  exulting  in  the  anticipation  of 
their  reward.'  Prematurely,  for  *  just  at 
this  moment  Mr  Cox,  who  had  kept  his 
eye  upon  them,  caused  them  all  to  be  ap<> 
prehended,  and  the  next  moment  they  felt 
themselves  in  the  same  calamity  which 
they  had  rejoiced  to  bring  upon  others.' 
Each  now  separately  offered  to  turn  iu- 
former  on  the  others.  But  Blee's  evidence 
being  sufficient  to  convict  them  all,  their 
offers  were  rejected,  and  they  were  tried 
at  the  next  Old  Bailey  Sessions ;  but  for 
what  does  the  reader  think  ?  *  For  being 
accessories  to  the  robbery  of  Salmon  be^ 
fore  the  fact ! '  Salmon  himself,  being  one 
of  them,  was  thus  tried  for  being  concerned 
in  the  robbery  of  himself!  We  find  no 
trace  of  their  being  indicted  for  the  con- 
spiracy ;  perhaps  they  could  not  be,  as  the 
1  iw  stood*  As  it  was,  there  were  doubts 
whether  they  had  brought  themselves  under 
any  statute,  so  that  'the  jury  prayed  the 
assistance  of  the  court,  and  made  their 
verdict  special.'  Nor  was  it  till  February 
28,  1756,  that  all  doubt  was  removed  as 
to  the  tecfanioality,  by  their  sentence  being 
pronounced.  That  sentence  was  to  the 
effect,  *  that  they  were  each  to  stand  in  the 
pillory,  two  at  a  time,  to  be  imprisoned  in 
Newgate  for  seven  years,  to  find  security 
for  J^IOOO  each  for  their  good  behaTiour, 
and  to  pay  a  fine.' 

We  need  not  here,  and  in  the  present 
day,  waste  words  in  stigmatising  the  abo- 
minable punishment  of  the  pillory,  by 
which,  to  the  long  disgrace  of  our  law, 
*  the  mob,'  as  was  well  said  by  a  writer  of 
the  very  time  we  are  referring  to,  'was 
called  in  as  a  supplement  to  the  law — a 
mob  which  is  ever  disposed  to  worry  any- 
thing that  is  thrown  to  it,  and  finds  just 
the  same  pleasure  in  battering  a  malefactor 
to  death  as  in  the  destroying  of  any  un- 
happy animal.'  We  shall  simply  remark, 
that  to  be  sentenced  to  the  pillory  was  fre- 
quently all  but  equivalent  to  being  sen- 
tenced to  death;  as  regards  one  of  the 
wretched  men  concerned  in  the  case  before 
us  it  actually  was  so.  The  following  is 
the  record  extant  of  their  punishment.  It 
is  taken  from  a  journal  of  the  day ; — 

'Friday^  March  5.  Berry  and  Macdaniel, 
two  of  the  thiefotakers,  were  put  into  the 
pillory,  opposite  the  end  of  Hatton  Qarden, 
pursuant  to  their  sentence,  and  were  se- 
verely pelted  by  the  populace,  many  of  whom 
suffered  by  the  greatness  of  the  crowd. 
Macdaniel  receiyed  a  terrible  wound  in  his 
forehead  with  a  stone,  and  Berry,  who  was 
weak  before,  was  scarce  able  to  survive. 


'Monday,  March  8.  Egan  and  Salmon, 
the  other  two  thief-takers,  stood  in  the 
pillory  in  Smithfield,  when  the  former 
soon  received  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he 
soon  after  died,  and  the  latter  many  mise- 
rable bruises.  The  populace  were  so  ex- 
asperated agfunst  these  miscreants,  that 
the  peace  officers  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
appease  their  fiiiy.  The  coroner's  jury 
who  sat  upon  the  body  of  Egan  brooght  in 
their  yerdict — wilful  murder  against  pe^ 
sons  unknown.' 

The  sapiont  and  humane  legislation  of 
those  days  did  in  fact  hold  to  be  a  mur- 
derer any  one  who  killed  a  criminal  ex- 
posed in  the  pillory,  while  it  at  the  same 
time  held  that  to  expose  a  man  thus  to  be 
murdered  was  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of 
the  law ! 

What  became  of  Kelly  and  Ellis  ws  have 
been  unable  to  discover;  they  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  executed. 
.  But  other  victims  of  Macdaniel  and  bis 
gang  had  been  executed ;  we  have  indeed 
already  seen  the  confederates  complacently 
alluding  to  the  horrible  fact,  and  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  contemporary  journal 
already  quoted  will  give  an  instance  of 
it.  We  quote  it,  however,  chiefly  to  show 
what  tem)3tation  to  follow  the  profession 
of  thief-taking  was  held  out  by  the  custom 
of  the  time  which  granted  large  rewards 
in  such  cases ; — 

'Thursday,  April  8, 1 756.  John  Symonds, 
'  otherwise  Spanish  Jack,  was  executed  at 
Maidstone,  for  stealing  a  silver  tankard 
from  a  public-house  in  Rochester.  As  he 
was  an  old  offender,  and  knew  most  of  the 
thie&takers  about  London,  he  was  particu- 
larly asked  at  the  place  of  execution  con- 
cerning them,  when  he  declared  that,  at 
the  instigation  of  Macdaniel  and  others, 
he  did,  in  September,  1751,  entice  William 
Holmes,  John  Newton,  and  Francis  Man- 
deville,  to  commit  a  robbery  at  White- 
chapel,  who  in  a  few  days  afterwards  were 
apprehended  by  the  gang  of  thief-takers, 
and  were  all  three  capitally  convicted  upon 
his  evidence  at  the  ensuing  sessions  in  Oc- 
tober, and  afterwards  executed  at  Tyburn ; 
and  though  they  (the  thief-takers)  had  £420 
reward,  he  received  only  £IQ.' 

Four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  re- 
ward for  legally  bringing  about  the  death 
of  three  men  for  stealing  a  silver  tankard ! 
No  wonder  there  were  Jonathan  Wilds  in 
those  days!  The  Macdaniel  band  alone 
were  proved  to  have  practised  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Yet  doubtless  it  was  then 
gravely  argued  that  if  capital  punishment 
for  such  a  crime  were  abolished  no  man 
would  have  any  security  for  his  silver  tank- 
ard! Also,  that  it  would  often  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  procure  convic- 
tions of  the  kind,  and  so  preserve  your 
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silver  tankards  by  making  death  snre  to 
follow  the  theft  of  them,  unless  these  mon- 
strous rewards  were  held  out!  That  it 
was,  moreover,  worse  to  risk  the  loss  of  a 
silver  tankard  by  theft,  than  the  loss  of 
human  lives  by  judicial  murder ! 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  surprising 
if  under  such  a  system  judicial  murders 
should  not  have,  now  and  then  let  us  say, 
been  actually  committed.  We  do  not  mean 
judicial  murders  of  such  a  kind  as  when 
John  Symonds,  alias  Spanish  Jack,  was 
executed  for  stealing  that  silver  tankard — 
so  willed  the  law  of  the  time,  and  law,  it 
is  well  known,  can  do  no  wrong.  Nor  do 
we  even  refer  to  such  cases  as  that  of  Kelly 
and  Ellis,  for  many  of  those  who  less  for- 
tunate than  these  lads  fell  victims  with- 
out its  being  known  to  such  conspiracies 
as  those  of  Macdaniel  and  his  accomplices, 
were  doubtless  guilty  of  crimes  more  or 
less  heinous,  and,  as  in  their  case,  were  at 
least  morally  guilty  of  the  particular  crime 
which  was  to  finish  their  career.  But  it 
was  scarcely  possible,  under  such  a  sys- 
tem, that  occasionally  persons  of  altogether 
innocent  lives  should  not  be  condemned  to 
death  for  crimes  they  never  committed.  It 
is  to  such  cases  that  we  refer,  and  we  shall 
instance  one;  it  occurred  very  shortly  pre- 
vious to  that  of  Kelly  and  Ellis,  and  was 
got  up  by  the  same  Macdaniel.  The  dis* 
closure  was  made  by  Blee;  a  suspicious 
authority,  certainly;  but  it  is  proper  to 
remark-r-first  that  he  had  no  interest  in 
making  it,  and,  secondly  that>  while  he 
entered  into  details  so  minute  that  if  his 
information  had  been  false  it  was  easily 
open  to  contradiction,  instead  of  being 
contradicted,  it  was  corroborated  in  every 
particular.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  his  statement ; — 

The  conspirators  in  this  atrocious  case 
^were  Macdaniel,  Berry,  Blee  their  tool,  and 
a  woman  named  Mary  Jones,  a  widow,  who 
would  appear  to  have  been  concerned  with 
the  others  in  at  least  one  previous  transac- 
tion of  the  kind.  Blee,  as  afterwards  in 
the  other  afifair,  was  ordered  to  look  out 
for  a  victim.  He  got  acquainted  with  a 
certain  Kidden,  who  was  out  of  work,  and 
seeking  an  honest  job.  Blee  told  him  he 
could  find  him  one  at  Tottenham.  Hidden 
eagerly  accepted  the  offer,  and  on  the  first 
opportunity  Blee  reported  to  his  employers 
*  that  he  had  got  a  man  who  would  serve 
their  purpose.'  As  in  the  other  case,  Berry 
in  this  had  a  private  view  of  Kidden,  *  and 
approved  of  him.'  Some  money  was  marked, 
the  point  of  a  pen-knife  was  broken  ofiP, 
and  the  articles  so  prepared  were  intrusted 
to  Mary  Jones — the  person  in  this  instance 
to  be  robbed.  On  an  evening  he  had  ap^ 
pointed  him,  Blee  took  Kidden  out  of  Lon- 
don towards  Tottenham,  plying  him  with 


beer  on  the  way.  Berry  had  given  him 
some  money  to  treat  the  stranger  with, 
which,  also  by  Berry's  direction,  he  re- 
quested him  to  carry  for  him,  alleging  that 
he  had  no  pockets ;  this  too  of  coarse  had 
a  design;  when  Mrs  Jones  as  had  been 
concerted  should  be  robbed  by  Blee,  the 
pretence  of  his  having  no  pockets  was  to 
serve  as  a  ground  for  his  asking  Kidden  to 
receive  the  booty,  which  it  was  of  course 
'important  should  be  found  on  him.  At 
Tottenham  Blee  left  Kidden,  to  see,  as  he 
said,  the  person  who  was  to  give  him  the 
job.  After  being  absent  for  a  short  time, 
during  which  he  had  a  meeting  with  his 
accomplices,  who  were  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood,  he  returned  to  Kidden,  with  the  in- 
telligence that  the  person  he  had  spoken 
of  had  changed  his  mind,  but  had  sent  him 
something  for  his  trouble ;  adding,  that  the 
best  thing  they  could  now  do  was  to  go 
home.  They  accordingly  set  out  as  if  on 
their  return.  Presently  Mary  Jones  was  met 
by  them,  walking  alone,  *apon  which  he,  the 
informant  Blee,'  we  give  his  own  words, 
f  walked  with  her  about  sixty  yards,  being 
then  opposite  to  a  little  white  door  in  Sir 
Michael  Foster's  garden  wall.  And  he, 
this  informant,  said  to  Kidden,  '*  Qo  on," 
which  he  did,  not  in  the  least  knowing  or 
thinking  of  any  robbery  intended ;  at  which 
time  Mary  Jones  gave  the  informant  half- 
a-crown,  a  marked  halfpenny,  and  a  pen^ 
knife  with  a  broken  point.  This  done, 
he  this  informant  immediately  left  Mary 
Jones,  and  went  and  Joined  company  with 
Kidden,  and  said,  <*Here,  take  this  halfr 
crown,  &c„  which  I  have  taken  out  of  this 
woman's  pocket."  And  this  informant 
saith  that  Kidden  seemed  much  surprised 
and  greatly  to  dislike  this  action  of  his  and 
his  offer;  nevertheless,  they  went  on  to- 
gether at  a  slow  pace  through  Newington.' 
Kidden,  we  may  say,  seems  to  have  been 
stupid  from  the  beer  he  had  drunk.  Here, 
as  Blee  expected,  he  saw  Macdaniel  com- 
ing up  behind,  whereupon  he  said  to  Kid- 
den, 'Walk  on,  and  I  will  follow  you.' 
Presently  Macdaniel  passed  him,  and  took 
Kidden  into  custody,  while  he  (the  confe- 
derate) made  his  escape;  not*  however, 
without  incurring  some  little  danger,  for 
Kidden  on  being  taken  before  a  certain 
Justice  Withers^who,  by  the  way,  had 
been  selected  for  the  purpose  as  not  being 
likely  to  be  'too  inquisitive' — told  that 
magistrate  Blee's  name,  on  which  a  search 
would  have  immediately  been  made  for 
him  probablv  resulting  in  his  capture,  had 
not  Macdaniel  insisted  on  carrying  Kidden 
to  jail  first,  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
Berry,  whom  he  despatched  for  the  pur^ 
pose,  to  get  Blee  out  of  the  way.  As  it 
was,  Blee  had  to  keep  closely  concealed, 
f  Berry  giving  him  money  to  go  and  lodge 
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in  the  Mint  till  Kidden  was  hanged,  who 
ooold  then  tell  no  tales.' 

And  Kidden  vxu  hanged.  At  the  next 
Old  Bailey  Sessions,  Berry,  Macdaniel,  and 
Mary  Jones  gave  OTidence -against  him,  on 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  die,  and  duly 
executed  the  following  month,  in  course  of 
itno.  The  reward  in  this  case  was,  how- 
ever, oomparatiTely  small — only  455  be- 
tween the  whole  party. 

All  this  came  out  while  the  gang  were 
in  custody  for  the  affair  of  Kelly  and  Ellis. 
Mr  Cox  immediately  instituted  a  search 
for  Mary  Jones.  She  was  found,  and,  with 
Berry  and  Macdaniel,  tried  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  Joshua  Ridden.  They  were 
found  guilty,  but  we  haye  not  found  any 
record  of  their  being  executed;  and  as  it 
appears  that  on  their  trial  the  point  w^ 
reserved,  *  whether  the  fact  proved  against 
them  amounted  to  murder  by  any  law  then 
subsisting,'  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  escaped  with  their  lives. 

Such  were  the  *■  detectives '  of  the  last 
century.  Those  of  the  present  day,  as  we 
began  with  saying,  are  doubtless  very  dif- 
ferent. Still,  that  all  of  them  should  be 
immaculate  is  scarcely  to  be  expected, 
and,  therefore,  thi^t  they  are  themselves 
shrewdly  superintended,  so  that  they  shall 
really  be  detectors  and  not  instigators  of 
crime,  we  are  entitled  to  look  for,  and  we 
trust  justified  in  believing.  Nevertheless, 
our  police  system  is  yet  far  from  beiug 
perfect — far  not  only  from  an  ideal  per- 
fection which  it  would  be  absurd  to  hope 
for,  bi^t  ^r  from  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  ihere  is  no  impossibility  of  its  at- 
taining; this,  too,  in  many  respects.  But 
we  shfdl  only  allude  to  one.  The  police- 
officer  and  the  malefactor  look  upon  each 
other  as  natural  enemies,  and  while  the 
latter  is  unscrupulous  as  to  the  war  he 
wages  on  society,  and  ready  to  avail  him- 
self of  any  means  to  elude  detection,  the 
agents  of  our  police  system,  or  at  least 
those  in  the  subordinate  grades,  are  far 
too  apt  to  think  that  all  is  fair  in  the  war 
they  wage  on  the  malefactor,  and  in  the 
means  they  employ  to  convict  him.  We 
do  not  for  instance  much  like  the  formal 
and  habitual  way  in  which,  when  a  case  of 
theft '  with  the  usual  aggravations '  is  be- 
fore a  Scottish  criminal  court,  a  police- 
man will  mount  the  witness-box,  and,  as 
if  it  were  part  of  his  drill,  give  to  the 
question,  *What  is  the  character  of  the 
prisoner? '  the  invariable  reply,  pronounced 
glibly  and  all  in  one  word,  <Habitanre- 
putathief ! '  We  may  even  add  that  we  do 
not  like  to  see  this  aggravation  proved  by 
police  officials  at  all.  If  the  question  were, 
*  Is  the  prisoner  known  to  the  police  ? '  and 
the  answer  were  taken  for  what  it  is  worth, 
or  if  *  habit  and  repute  a  thief'  be  equi- 


valent to  'unfavourably  known  to  the  po- 
lice,' our  objection  would  of  course  fkll ; 
but  certainly  it  would  seem  to  conmion 
sense,  and  if  we  take  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  terms,  that  where  any  one  is  by 
*  habit  and  repute'  of  a  certain  character, 
his  reputation,  if  not  his  habits,  might  be 
proved  by  testimony  obtained  from  others 
than  a  particular,  a  very  limited,  and  if 
not  an  interested,  a  naturally  prejudiced 
plass.  We  hesitate  as  to  the  word  'inter- 
ested,' and  yet  after  all  the  police  official 
has  an  interest  in  the  conviction,  as  in  the 
fipprehension,  of  an  ofifender.  The  reward 
may  Ikot  be  and  indeed  seldom  is  an  im- 
qiedi^tely  tangible  one,  but  is  there  no 
ambition,  no  vaaity,  think  you,  to  be  foond 
under  that  plain  blue  uniform?  and  is 
number  so-and-so  never  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  be  distinguished  as  '  that  active 
aQd  intelligent  officer,'  and  such  other 
stereotyped  pbrases  of  newspaper  compli- 
ment?— ^not  to  say  that  on  his  character 
for  activity  and  intelligence  his  advance- 
ment, such  as  it  is,  will  probably  depend, 
yet  how  coqld  he  be  considered  active  and 
intelligent,  if  he  does  not  recognise  and 
will  not  swear  to  a  thief  who  is  of  so  no- 
torious a  character  that  he  is  indicted  as 
being  <  habit  and  repute  ? ' 

But  returning  for  a  moment  nearer  to 
the  subject  properly  before  us,  we  may  re- 
mark, in  closing  this  notice  of  ancient '  de- 
tectives,' that  the  race  of  tbief-tokers  who 
are  not  in  the  direct  and  legitimate  em- 
ployment of  the  police  authorities,  is  not 
altogether  extinct.  There  was  for  in- 
stance some  years  ago  (and  there  may 
still  be,  for  all  we  know)  an  indiridual 
named  Balfour,  notorious  for  figuring  as 
a  witness  at  almost  every  circuit  in  Glas- 
gow. This  man  was  a  warehouseman — at 
least  he  called  himself  one— but  the  occu- 
pation of  his  leisure  hours,  if  indeed  he 
did  not  make  it  his  chief  occupation,  was 
to  spy  and  capture  thieves.  Whether  tUs 
was  from  the  allurement  of  the  rewards 
which  he  occasionally  received  from  the 
authorities,  or  whether  it  arose  from  his 
being  possessed  by  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  that  hunting  propensity  which  is 
common  to  camiverous  animals  and  to 
many  men,  certain  it  is  that  Mr  Balfour 
laboured  in  his  vocation  of  amateur  or 
at  least  unattached  thief- taker  with  a  zeal 
and  a  success  that  made  him  an  object  of 
intense  abhorrence  to  the  Glasgow  thieves, 
and  of  frequent  attack  by  the  young  coui^ 
sel  who  on  the  Western  Circuits  defended 
them.  More  than  one  very  pretty  pwsa^ 
of-arms  between  him  and  these  learned 
gentlemen  have  we  witnessed ;  as  thus :" 
'Now,  Mr  Balfour,'  said  on  one  of  these 
occasions  a  member  of  the  bar — 'NoiTt 
Mr  Balfour,  do  you  think  this  trade  or 
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praoUoe  of  yonrs — this  constant  dogging^ 
and  pursuit,  and  running  down  of  thieves — 
a  very  honourable  and  respectable  one  ? ' 

'Why,  sir,'  retorted  Mr  Balfour,  who 
was  a  ready  fellow,  and  seldom  came  off 


second  best  in  these  encounters,  'I  think 
it  fully  as  honourable  and  respectable  to 
try  and  get  guilty  people  couTicted  and 
to  do  it,  as  to  try  and  get  guilty  people  off 
— andtofiftU!' 


THE  OLD  MAN  AND   IHE  CfllLDRElSf. 


BT  JAMBS  PBITOHETT  BIGO. 


Spnng  was  busy  in  the  woodlands, 
Climbing  up  from  peak  to  peak, 

Ab  an  old  man  sat  and  brooded, 
With  a  flush  upon  his  cheek. 

Many  years  pressed  hard  upon  him; 

And  his  living  friends  wereftw. 
And  from  out  the  sombre  future 

Troubles  drif1<ed  into  view. 

There  is  something  moves  one  strangely 

In  old  ruins  grey  with  years; 
Yet  there's  something  rar  more  touching 

In  an  old  £GMe  wet  with  tears. 

And  he  sat  there,  sadly  sighing 
O'er  his  feebleness  and  wron^ 

Though  the  birds  outside  his^  window 
Ta&'d  of  summer  m  their  songs ! 

But,  behold,  a  change  comes  o*er  him: 
Where  are  all  his  sorrows  now  1 

Could  they  leave  his  heart  Sis  qniekly 
As  the  gloom-clouds  left  his  orowf 

Up  the  green  slope  of  his  garden, 

rast  tne  dial,  he  saw  run 
Three  young  girls,  with  bright  eyes  shining 

Like  their  brovm  heads  in  the  sun ! 


There  was  Fanny,  £skmed  for  wisdom; 

And  fair  Alice,  fiumed  for  pride; 
And  one  that  could  sav,  *  Uncle,' 

And  said  little  else  beside. 

And  that  vision  startled  memories^ 
That  soon  hid  all  scenes  of  strife, 

Sendmg  floods  of  hallow'd  sunshine 
Through  the  ragged  rents  of  life. 

Then  they  took  him  from  his  study, 
Through  long  lanes  and  tangled  bowers, 

Out  into  the  shaded  valleys, 
Richly  tinted  o'er  with  flowers. 

And  he  bless'd  their  merry  voices 
Singing  round  him  as  he  went, 

For  the  sight  of  their  wild  gladness 
Fiird  his  own  heart  with  content. 

And,  that  night,  there  came  about  him 
Far-off  meadows  pictured  fair. 

And  old  woods  in  which  he  wander'd, 
Sre  he  knew  the  name  of  care; 

And  he  said,  *  These  angel-&ces 
Take  the  whiteness  from  one's  hidr ! ' 


THE  YieAR'S  STO&Y. 

SOUi  LSAVES  FKOX  HIS  JOUUf  AL  KBFT  IV  WILTSBI&fl. 


Dee.  15,  1764.— Received  to-day  tnm.  Dr  Snarl 
£10  sterling,  bdng  my  half-year's  salary.  The  re^ 
odpt  ev&a.  of  this  hardly-earned  sum  Was  attended 
with  many  micomfortable  dtrcnmstances. 

Not  uitil  I  had  waited  an  hoar  and  a-half  in  the 
cold  ante-room  was  I  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
his  reverence.  He  was  seated  In  an  easy-chair  at 
his  writing-desk.  My  money  was  lying  by  him, 
ready  coonted.  My  low  bow  he  returned  with  a 
lofty  side  nod,  while  he  slightly  pushed  back  his 
beautiful  black  silk  cap,  and  immediately  drew  It 
on  again.  Beally  he  is  a  man  of  much  dignity.  I 
can  never  approadi  him  without  awe.  I  do  not 
beUere  I  should  enter  the  king's  presence  with  less 
composure. 

He  did  not  urge  me  to  be  seated,  although  he 
well  knew  that  I  had  this  very  morning  walked 
eleven  miles  in  the  bad  weather,  and  that  the  hour 
and  a-half's  standing  in  the  ante-room  had  not 
much  helped  to  rest  my  wearied  limba  He  pohited 
me  to  the  money. 


My  heart  beat  violently  when  I  attempted  to  in- 
troduce the  subject,  which  I  had  so  long  thought 
over,  of  a  little  increase  of  my  salary.  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  conquer  my  timidity,  even  in  the  most 
rifihteous  cause.  Twice,  with  an  agony  as  if  I 
were  about  to  commit  a  crime,  I  endeavoured  to 
break  ground.  Memory,  words,  and  voice  failed 
me.  The  sweat  started  in  great  drops  on  my  fore- 
head. 

'What  do  you  wish?'  said  his  reverence,  very 
politely. 

*I  am — everything  is  so  dear— scarcely  able  to 
get  along  in  these  hard  times,  with  this  small  salary.* 

'Small  salary,  Mr.  Vicar  I  How  can  you  think 
so?  I  can  at  any  time  procure  another  vicar  for 
£16  sterling  a-year.' 

'  For  £15 1  Without  a  fiinuly,  one  might  indeed 
get  along  with  that  sum.* 

'  Your  family,  Mr  Vicar,'  said  the  doctor,  inquir- 
ingly, '  has  not  received  any  addition,  I  trust  ?  You 
have  only  two  daughters  ?  * 
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'Only  two,  your  reverence;  but  they  are  grow- 
ing up.  My  Jenny,  the  eldest,  is  now  eighteen,  and 
Polly,  the  younger,  will  soon  be  twelve.' 

» So  much  the  better.    Can't  your  girls  work  ? ' 

I  was  about  to  reply,  when  he  cut  me  short  ty 
rising  And  observhig,  while  he  went  to  the  window 
and  drummed  with  his  fingers  on  the  pane,  that  he 
had  no  time  to  talk  with  me  to-day.  *  Think  it 
over,'  he  concluded,  'whether  you  wiU  retain  your 
place  at  iBlfi  a^year,  and  let  me  know.  If  yon  re- 
linquish it,  I  hope  you  will  have  a  better  situation 
for  a  New  Year's  present' 

He  bowed  .very  politely,  and  again  touched  Ms 
cap.  1  swept  up  the  money  and  took  my  leave,  t 
was  thunderstruck.  He  had  never  received  nor 
dismissed  me  so  coldly  befora  Without  doubt, 
somebody  has  been  speaking  ill  of  me.  He  did  not 
once  invite  me  to  dinner,  as  had  always  before  been 
his  custom.  I  had  depended  upon  it,  for  I  came 
ftom  home  without  breaking  my  fast.  I  bought  a 
Joaf  in  the  outskilrts  of  the  toWn  at  a  baker's  shop. 
Which  I  had  observed  in  passing,  and  took  my  way 
homci  • 

How  cast  down  was  I,  as  I  trudged  along  I  I 
cried  like  a  child.  The  bread_I  was  eating  was  wet 
with  my  tears. 

But  fy e  \  Thomas.  Shame-  upon  thy  fahit  heart  1 
Lives  not  the  gracious  God  still?  What  if  thou 
hadst  lost  the  place  entu^ly?  And  it  is  only  £5 
less !  It  is  hideed  a  quarter  of  my  whole  little  yearly 
stipend,  and  it  leaves  barely  lOd.  aniay  to  feed  and 
clothe  three  of  us.  What  is  there  left  for  us  ?  Who 
clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field?  Who  feeds  the  young 
ravens?  We  must  deny  ourselves  come  of  our 
luxuries. 

Dec.  16.— I  do  believe  Jemiy's  an  ange!.  Her 
soul  is  even  more  beautifiil  than  her  body.  I  am 
almost  ashamed  of  behig  her  father;  she  is  so 
much  better  and  more  pious  than  L 

I  had  not  the  courage  yesterday  to  tell  my  girls 
the  bad  news.  When  I  mentioned  it  to-day,  Jenny 
at  first  looked  very  serious,  but  suddenly  she  bright- 
ened up,  and  said, '  l^ou  art  disquieted,  Mher  I ' 

'Should  I  not  be  so?* 

'No,  thou  shouldst  not* 

'  Dear  child,  we  shall  never  be  firee  firom  debt  and 
th)nble.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  stand  it  Our 
need  is  sore.  Fifteen  pounds  hardly  suffice  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.    Who  will  assist  us  ? ' 

Instead  of  answering,  Jenny  gently  passed  one 
arm  round  mj  neck,  and  pbinted  upwards  with  the 
other—'  He,  there ! '  said  she. 

Polly  seated  herself  on  my  lap,  patted  my  face^ 
and  said, '  I  want  to  tell  thee  something.  I  dreamed 
last  nigdt  that  it  was  New  Tear's-day,  and  that  the 

king  came  to  C w    There  was  a  splendid  show. 

The  king  dismounted  (h)m  his  horse  before  our 
ftont-door,  and  came  in.  We  had  nothing  to  set 
before  him,  and  he  commanded  some  of  his  own 
dainties  to  be  brought  in  dishes  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  sounded  outside, 
and  only  think,  with  the  sound  of  the  music,  in 
came  some  people  with  a  bishop's  mitre  upon  a 
satin  cushion—*  New  Year's  present  for  thee  I  It 
looked  very  funny,  like  the  pointed  caps  of  the 
bishops  in  the  old  picture-book.  But  it  became 
thee  right  grandly.  Yet  I  laughed  myself  almost 
out  of  breath:  and  then  Jenny  waked  me  up, 
which  made  me  quite  angry.    This  dream  has  cer- 


tidnly  something  to  do  with  a  New  Year's  present 
It  is  only  fourteen  days  to  New  Year's.' 

I  said  to  Polly,  'Dreams  are  but  Seems:'  but 
she  said,  'Dreams  come  from  God.* 

I  believe  no  such  thtaig.  StiU  I  write  the  dream 
down  to  see  whether  it  be  not  a  comforting  hint 
from  Heaven.  A  New  Year's  present  would  be  ac- 
cepubletoallofus. 

All  day  I  have  been  at  my  accounts.  I  do  not 
like  accounts.  Beckoning  and  money  matters  dis- 
tract my  bead,  and  make  my  heart  empty  and 
heavy. 

Dei.  17.— My  debts,  God  be  pndsed,  are  all  now 
paid,  but  one.  At  five  diflferent  places  I  paid  off 
£7:  lis.  sterling.  I  have  therefore  left  in  ready 
money  £2 :  98.  This  must  last  a  half-year.  God 
help  us  I 

The  black  hose  that  I  saw  at  Tafior  Cutbay's  I 
must  leave  unpurchased,  although  I  need  them 
sorely.  They  are  Indeed  pretty  well  worn,  yet  still 
hi  good  condition,  and  the  pi  ice  is  reasonable.  But 
Jenny  needs  a  cloak  a  great  deal  more.  I  pity  the 
dear  child,  when  I  see  her  shivering  in  that  tlun 
camlet  Polly  must  be  satisfied  with  the  cloak 
which  her  sister  has  made  for  her  so  nicely  out  of 
her  old  one. 

1  must  ^ve  up  my  share  of  the  newspaper  neigh- 
bour Westburn  and  I  took  together.    It  goes  hard 

with  me.  Here,  in  C ,  without  a  newspaper,  one 

knows  nothing  of  the  course  of  affairs.  At  the 
horse-races  at  Newmarket  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land won  £5000  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  It  is  wou- 
deriUl  how  literally  the  words  of  Scripture  are  al- 
ways fiilfiUedt  'To  him  that  hath  shaU  be  given,' 
and  those  other  words,  too,  *  From  him  who  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  I  *  I  must  lose  £5  of  even  my 
poor  salary. 

Fyel  Thomas,  already  murmuring  again!  and 
wherefore?  For  a  newspaper,  which  thou  art  no 
longer  able  to  take  ?  Shame  on  thee  I  Thou  may- 
est  easily  learn  from  others  whether  General  Paoli 
succeeds  in  maintahiing  the  freedom  of  Corsica. 
The  French  have  indeed  promised  assistance  to  the 
Genoese;  but  Paoll  has  20,000  veterans. 

Dee.  18.— Ahl  how  happy  are  we  poor  people 
still  i  Jenny  has  got  a  grand  cloak  at  the  slopshop 
for  a  mere  song,  and  now  she  is  sitting  there  with 
Polly,  ripping  it  to  pieces  in  order  to  make  it  up 
anew.  Jenny  understands  how  to  trade  and  bar- 
gain better  than  I.  But  they  let  her  have  things 
at  her  own  price,  her  voice  is  so  gentle.  We  have 
now  joy  upon  joy .  Jenny  wants  to  appear  in  the 
new  doak  for  the  first  time  on  New  Year's-day. 
Polly  has  a  hundred  comments  and  predictions 
about  it.  I  wager  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  no£ 
greater  pleasure  in  the  costly  present  which  the 
Venetians  made  him— the  two  diamond  rings,  the 
two  watches  set  wiih  brilliants,  the  pistols  inlaid 
with  gold,  the  costly  carpets,  the  rich  housings, 
and  the  20,000  sequins  in  cash. 

Jenny  says  we  must  save  the  cloak  In  eatables. 
Until  New  Year's-day  we  must  buy  no  meat  This 
is  as  it  should  be. 

Nelghbottr  Westburn  is  a  noble  man.  I  told  him 
yesterday  I  must  discontinue  my  subscription  for 
the  newspaper,  because  I  am  not  sure  of  my  pre- 
sent salary,  nor  even  of  my  place.  He  shook  my 
hand,  and  said,  'Very  well,  then  I  will  take  the 
paper,  and  you  shall  still  reiul  it  with  me.*   , 
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One  most  iiefv«r 
men  in  the  world 
among  the  poor. 


There  are  more  good 
one  thinks,  especially 


The  $am»  day.  Eve.— The  baker  Is  a  cmbbed 
man.  Althoagh  I  owe  him  nothing,  yet  when 
Polly  went  to  fetch  a  loa^  and  found  it  Tery  tmaU 
and  badly  risen,  or  half  burnt,  he  struck  up  a 
quarrel  with  her,  so  that  people  stopped  in  the 
street.  He  declared  that  he  would  not  sell  vpon 
tnut— that  we  must  go  elsewhere  for  oor  bread.  I 
pitied  Polly. 

I  wonder  how  the  people  here  know  everything. 
Every  one  in  the  village  is  telling  how  Dr  Snarl  Is 
going  to  put  another  curate  in  my  place.  It  will  be 
the  death  of  me. 

The  batcher  even  mnst  have  got  a  hint  of  it.  It 
certainly  was  not  without  design  that  he  sent  his 
wifiB  to  me  with  complaints  about  the  bad  times, 
and  the  impossibility  of  selling  any  longer  for  any- 
thing but  cash.  She  was  indeed  very  polite,  and 
oonld  not  find  words  to  express  her  love  and  re* 
spect  for  us.  She  advised  us  to  go  to  Colswood 
and  buy  the  little  meat  we  want  of  him,  as  he  is  a 
lidier  man,  and  is  able  to  wait  for  his  money.  I 
cared  not  to  tell  the  good  woman  how  that  usurer 
trusted  us  a  year  ago,  when  he  charged  us  a  penny 
a-pound  more  than  others  for  his  meat;  and  when 
his  oaths  and  curses  could  not  help  him  out,  and  he 
could  not  deny  it,  how  he  declared  roundly  that  he 
must  receive  a  little  taiterest  when  he  was  kept  out 
of  hts  money  a  whole  year,  and  then  showed  us  the 
door. 

I  stili  have  fan  resdy  money  £2  : 1 :  3d.  What 
aball  I  do  if  no  one  viill  trust  me,  so  that  I  may 
pay  my  bills  quarterly  ?  And  if  Dr  SDarl  appoints 
another  curate,  then  mnst  I  and  my  poor  chOdraa 
be  turned  upon  the  street  1 

Be  it  so;  God  is  fai  the  street  alsol 

Lee.  19,  ectrfy  iux.— I  awoke  very  early  to-day, 
and  pondered  what  I  shoold  do  in  my  difficult  situa^ 
tion.  I  thought  of  Mr  Sitthig,  my  rich  cousin  at 
Cambridge ;  only  poor  people  have  no  conshis,  only 
the  rich.  Were  New  Tear*s-day  to.  bring  me  a 
Mshop*s  mitre,  according  to  Polly's  dream,  then  I 
should  have  half  England  for  my  relaticms. 

I  have  written  and  sent  by  the  post  the  following 
letter  to  the  Bev.  Dr  Snarl  :— 

*I  write  with  an  anxious  heart  It  is  said  that 
your  reverence  intends  to  appotait  another  curate 
in  my  stead.  I  know  not  whether  the  report  has 
any  foundation,  or  whether  it  has  arisen  merely 
from  my  having  mentioned  to  some  persons  the  in- 
terview I  had  with  yon. 

*The  office  with  which  you  intrusted  me  I  have 
discharged  with  zeal  and  fidelity ;  I  have  preached 
the  Word  of  God  in  all  purity ;  I  have  heard  no  com- 
plaints. Even  my  inward  monitor  condemns  me 
not  I  humbly  requested  for  a  little  increase  of  my 
small  salary.  Your  reverence  spoke  of  reducing 
the  small  stipend  which  scarcely  suffices  to  procure 
me  and  my  fSeunily  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Let 
your  humane  heart  decide. 

^I  have  laboured  sixteen  yean  under  your  rever- 
ence's pious  predecessors,  and  a  year  and  a-half 
under  yourself  I  am  now  fifty  years  old,  My  hair 
begins  to  grow  grey.  Without  acquaintances, 
without  patrons,  without  the  prospect  of  another 
living,  without  the  means  of  earning  my  bread  hi 


any  other  way,  mine  and  my  children's  fate  de^ 
pends  upon  your  compassion.  If  you  fail  us,  there 
remains  no  support  for  us  but  the  beggar's  sta£ 

'My  daughters,  gradually  grown  up,  occasion, 
with  the  closest  economy,  increased  expense.  My 
eldest  daughter  Jenny  supplies  the  place  of  a  mother 
to  her  sister,  and  conducts  our  domes'ic  concerns. 
We  keep  no  maidz  my  daughter  is  maid,  cook, 
washerwoman,  talloress,  and  even  shuemaker;  while 
I  am  the  carpenter,  mason,  chimney-sweeper,  wood- 
cutter,  gardener,  fanner,  and  wood-carrier  of  the 
household. 

*  God's  merey  has  attended  us  hitherto.  We  have 
had  no  sickness  We  could  not  have  paid  for  me- 
dkdnes.    C is  a  small  place. 

*My  daughters  have  in  vain  offered  to  do  other 
workf  such  as  washing,  mending,  and  sewing. 
They  very  rarely  get  any.  Here  in  the  countiy 
every  one  does  her  own  house-work }  none  are  rich. 

'It  will  be  a  hard  task  to  cany  me  and  mine 
through  the  year  upon  £30 ;  but  it  will  be  harder 
still  if  I  ani  to  attempt  it  upon  £!&  But  I  throw 
myself  on  your  compassion,  and  on  God,  and  pray 
your  reverence  at  least  to  relieve  me  of  this 
anxiety.* 

After  I  had  finished  this  letter,  I  threw  myself 
upon  my  knees  (while  Polly  carried  it  to  the  post- 
office),  and  prayed  for  a  happy  issue.  I  then  be- 
came wonderftdly  clear  and  calm  in  my  mind.  Ah  I 
a  word  to  God  is  always  a  word  ih>m  God->so  cheer- 
Ailly  came  I  firom  my  little  chamber,  which  I  had 
entered  vrlth  a  heavy  heart 

Jenny  sat  at  work  at  the  vrindow.  She  sat  there 
with  the  repose  and  grace  of  an  angel  Light 
seemed  to  stream  from  her  looks.  A  slender  sun- 
beam came  through  the  window,  and  transfigured 
the  whole  place.  I  was  in  a  heavenly  state.  I 
seated  myself  at  the  desk,  and  wrote  my  sermon, 
*  On  the  joys  of  poverty.' 

I  preach  in  the  pulpit  as  much  to  myself  as  to 
my  hearers}  and  I  come  from  church  edffied,  if  no 
one  else  does.  K  others  do  not  receive  consolation 
from  my  words,  I  find  it  myself  It  is  with  the 
clergyman  as  with  the  physician— he  knows  the 
power  of  his  medicines,  but  not  always  thefa:  effect 
npon  the  eonstitation  of  every  patient 

The  mmM  doty,  A.1L— This  morning  I  received  a 
note  from  a  stranger  who  had  tarried  over-night  at 
the  inn.  He  begs  me  on  account  of  urgent  affairs 
to  come  to  him. 

I  have  been  to  see  hhn.  I  foond  him  a  hand- 
some young  man  of  about  six^and^twenty,  with 
noble  features  and  a  gracefrd  carriage.  He  had  on 
an  old,  well-worn  snrtout,  and  boots  which  still 
bore  the  marks  of  yesterday's  travel.  His  round 
hat,  although  origtaiaUy  of  a  finer  material  than 
mine*  was  stiU  fiur  more  defiiced  and  shabby.  The 
young  man  appeared,  notwithstanding  the  derange- 
ment of  his  dress,  to  be  of  good  &mily.  He  had  on 
at  least  a  clean  shirt  of  the  finest  hnen,  which  per- 
haps had  Just  been  given  him  by  some  charitable 
hand. 

He  led  me  into  a  private  room,  begged  pardon  a 
thousand  times  for  having  troubled  me,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  me,  in  a  very  humble  manner,  that 
he  found  himself  in  most  pahiftil  circumstances ;  that 
he  knew  nobody  hi  this  place,  where  he  bad  sr- 
rived  last  evenhig,  and  had  thwefore  had  recourse 
to  me  as  a  clergyman.    He  was,  he  added,  by  pro- 
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f  cidoii  an  actor,  bat  without  employment,  and  in- 
teDding  to  inrooeed  to  Handieeter.  He  had  ex* 
pended  nearly  all  his  money,  and  had  not  enough 
to  pay  hia  fiure  at  the  Inn,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
expenae  of  proceeding  on  h's  Jooraey ;  accordingly, 
he  tamed  in  hia  despair  to  me.  Twelye  ihiUings 
would  be  a  great  assistance  to  him.  He  promised, 
if  I  would  favoor  him  with  that  advance,  that  he 
woold  honourably  and  thankfully  repay  it  so  soon  as 
he  was  again  connected  with  any  theatre.  Hia 
name  is  John  Fleetman. 

There  was  no  necessity  of  his  painting  his  dis* 
tress  to  me  so  at  large.  Hia  fciturea  expressed 
mora  trouble  than  his  words.  He  probiUtly  aead 
something  of  the  same  kind  hi  my  Ikce,  for,  as  he 
tamed  hb  eyes  npon  me,  he  seemed  struck  with 
alarm,  and  exclaimed,  'Win  you  leave  me  then 
Without  help?* 

I  stated  to  him  that  my  own  situation  was  fhll  of 
embarrasament;  that  he  had  anked  of  me  nothing 
less  than  the  foorth  part  of  all  the  money  I  had  in 
the  world ;  and  that  I  was  in  great  nncertahity  aa 
to  the  fhrther  continuance  of  my  office. 

He  hnmediately  became  cold  in  his  manner,  and, 
as  it  were,  drew  back  into  himself  while  he  re- 
marked, 'You  comfort  the  nnfortnnato  with  the 
story  of  your  own  misfortunes.  I  ask  nothing  of 
yoa  Is  there  no  one  hi  C^—  who  haa  pity,  if  he 
lias  no  wealth?* 

I  east  an  embarrassed  look  at  Mr  Fleetman,  and 
waa  ashamed  to  have  represented  my  distressed 
aitnation  to  him  as  a  reason  for  my  refusal  to  asaist 
him.  I  instantly  thought  over  ^  my  townamen, 
and  could  not  trnst  myself  to  name  one.  I  did  not* 
perhaps,  know  thehr  hearts  well  enooKh. 

I  approached  him  and  laid  my  hand  npon  his 
shoulder,  and  said,  Mr  Fleetman,  yoa  grieve  me. 
Have  a  little  patience.  Ton  see  I  am  poor.  I  will 
help  you  if  I  can.  I  will  give  you  an  answer  hi  an 
hour.* 

I  went  home.  On  the  way  I  thought  to  myself 
*How  odd  I  the  stranger  always  comes  first  to  me, 
and  an  actor  to  a  clergyman  I  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  my  natare  tliat  attracts  the  wretched  and 
the  needy  like  a  magnet  Whoever  is  hi  need 
oomes  to  me,  who  have  the  least  to  give.  When  I 
ait  at  table  with  strangers,  one  of  the  company  la 
sure  to  have  a  dog  who  looks  steadily  at  what  I  am 
eating,  and  oomes  and  lays  his  cold  nose  dhnectiy  on 
my  knee.* 

When  at  home,  I  told  the  children  who  the 
stranger  waa,  and  what  he  wanted.  I  wished  for 
Jenny*8  advice.  She  said  tenderly,  *■  I  know,  father, 
what  thou  thinkest,  and  thorefora  I  have  nothing 
to  advise.* 
*AndwhatdoIthhikf* 

*  Why,  that  thou  wilt  do  unto  this  poor  actor  as 
thou  hopest  God  and  Dr  Snarl  will  do  unto  thee.* 

I  had  thought  no  such  thing,  but  I  wished  I  had. 
I  got  the  twelve  shillings,  and  gave  them  to  Jenny 
to  carry  to  the  traveller.  I  did  not  care  to  listen  to 
his  thanks.  It  humbles  me.  Ingratitude  stirs  my 
sphit  up.  And,  besides,  I  had  my  sermon  to  prepare. 

Tht  umM  day.  Eve.— The  actor  Is  certahily  a 
worthy  man.  When  Jenny  retained  ih>m  the  inn, 
she  had  mueh  to  tell  aboat  him,  and  also  about  the 
landlady.  This  wmnan  had  found  out  that  her 
guest  had  an  empty  pocket,  and  Jenny  could  not 
deny  that  she  had  brought  him  some  money.    So 


Jenny  had  to  listen  to  a  long  sermon  upon  the  folly 
of  giving  when  one  has  nothing  himself,  and  the 
danger  of  helping  vagranta  when  one  has  not  the 
wherewithal  to  clothe  his  own  children.  *  The  shirt 
isnearerthantheooat*  *To  feed  one'a  own  maketh 
&t,*  Aa 

I  had  Joat  turned  to  my  sermon  again  when  Mr 
Fleetman  entered.  He  eould  not,  he  said,  leave 
C— -  without  thanking  his  benefactor,  by  whose 
means  he  had  been  delivered  fh>m  the  greatest  em- 
barrassment Jenny  was  Just  setting  the  table. 
We  had  an  omelet  and  aome  tomipa.  I  invited  the 
traveller  to  dine  with  na.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. It  was  very  thnely,  he  intimated,  for  he  had 
eaten  a  very  scanty  breaklhat.  Polly  brought  some 
beer.    We  had  not  for  a  long  while  fared  so  welL 

Mr  Fleetman  seemed  to  ei^oy  himself  with  usl 
He  had  qeite  lost  that  anxious  look  he  had,  yet  there 
was  the  shy,  reserved  manner  about  him  which  la 
peculiar  to  the  unfortunate^  JSe  Inferred  that  we 
were  very  happy,  and  of  that  we  assured  him.  He 
supposed  alao  that  I  ns  richer  and  better  to  do  fa& 
the  world  than  I  deaffcd  to  appear.  There  he  waa 
mistaken.  Withoot  doubt,  the  order  and  deanU- 
ness  of  our  parlour  daazled  the  good  man— the  dear- 
ness  of  the  wtaidows,  the  neatneas  of  the  curtaina, 
of  the  dinner4able,  the  floor»  and  the  brightness  of 
our  tables  snd  chairs.  One  usually  finds  a  great 
lack  of  cleanliness  in  the  dwellbigs  of  the  poor,  bo- 
cause  they  do  not  know  how  to  save.  But  order 
and  neatness,  as  I  always  preached  to  my  aainted 
wife  and  to  my  daughters,  are  great  save -alia. 
Jenny  la  a  perfect  mistress  therein.  She  almost 
auipasses  her  mother,  and  she  is  bringing  up  her 
sister  Folly  in  the  same  way.  H«r  sharp  eyes  not 
a  fly-maik  can  escape. 

Our  guest  soon  became  quite  ikmlUar  and  inti- 
mate with  us.  He  spoke  mcwe,  however,  of  our 
situation  than  of  his  own*  The  poor  man  must 
have  some  trouble  on  his  heart:  I  hope  not  upon 
his  conscience.  I  remarked  that  he  often  broke  off 
suddenly  in  conversation,  and  became  depressed  ; 
then  sgain  he  would  exert  hhnaelf  to  be  cheerfhL 
God  comfort  him ! 

As  he  was  quitting  ns  after  dinner,  I  gave  him 
much  friendly  counseL  Actors,  I  know,  are  rather 
a  light-minded  folk.  He  promised  me  sacredly,  aa 
Boon  as  he  should  have  money,  to  smd  back  my 
loan.  He  must  be  sincere  In  that,  for  he  looked 
very  honest,  and  aeveral  times  aalced  how  long  I 
thought  I  should  be  able,  with  the  remainder  of  my 
ready-money,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  my  house- 
hold. 

His  last  words  were,  'It  ia  impossible  it  should 
go  ill  with  you  in  the  world.  You  have  heaven  in 
your  breast,  and  two  angels  of  God  at  your  side.* 
With  these  words,  he  pointed  to  Jenny  and  Polly. 

Ike.  20.— The  day  haa  passed  very  qnietiy,  but  I 
cannot  say  very  agreeably,  for  the  grocer  Jones  sent 
me  his  bill  for  the  year.  Considering  what  we  had 
had  of  him,  it  was  larger  than  we  had  expected,  al- 
though we  had  had  nothhig  of  which  we  did  not 
ourselves  keep  an  account  Only  he  had  raised  the 
price  of  all  his  articles.  Otherwise,  his  account 
agreed  honestly  with  ours. 

The  wont  is  the  anrears  of  my  last  year*s  WL 
He  begged  for  the  payment  of  the  aame,  aa  he  la  In 
great  need  of  money.  The  whole  of  what  I  owe 
hhn  amounts  to  eighteen  shillings. 
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I  went  to  fee  Mr  Jodm.  He  is  a  very  polite  and 
reasonable  maa  I  hoped  to  satisfy  him  by  paying 
him  in  part,  and  promising  to  pay  the  remainder 
by  Easter.  Bat  he  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  he 
regretted  that  he  should  be  forced  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities. If  he  could,  he  would  gladly  wait;  but 
only  within  three  days  he  would  have  to  pay  a  note 
which  had  just  been  presented  to  him.  With  a  mer- 
chant, credit  is  everything. 

To  all  this  thero  was  nothing  to  be  said  in  reply, 
after  my  repeated  requests  for  delay  had  proved 
vain.  Should  I  have  let  him  go  to  law  against  me 
as  he  threatened  ?  I  sent  him  the  jnoney,  and  paid 
q;9  the  whole  debt  But  now  my  whole  property 
has  melted  down  to  eleven  shillings.  Heaven  grant 
that  the  actor  may  soon  return  what  I  loaned  him  I 
Otherwise,  I  know  not  what  help  there  is  for  us. 

Now  go  to,  thou  man  of  little  faith ;  if  thou  know- 
est  not,  God  knoweth.  Why  is  thy  heart  cast  down  ? 
What  evil  hast  thou  done  ?    Poverty  is  no  crime. 

Ike.  24. — One  may  be  right  happy  after  all,  even 
at  the  poorest  We  have  a  thousand  pleasures  in 
Jenny's  new  cloak.  She  looks  as  beautiful  in  It  as 
a  Mde.  But  she  wishes  to  wear  it  the  first  time 
abroad  at  church  on  New  Year*s-day. 

Every  evening  she  reckons  up  and  shows  me  with 
how  little  expense  she  has  got  through  the  day.  We 
are  all  in  bed  by  seven  o'clock,  to  save  oil  and  coals. 
That  is  no  great  hardship.  The  girls  are  so  much 
the  more  Industiions  in  the  day,  and  they  chat  to- 
gether in  bed  until  midnight  We  have  a  beautiful 
■apply  of  turnips  and  vegetables.  Jenny  thinks  we 
can  get  through  six  Or  eight  weeks  without  run*- 
ning  in  debt  That  were  a  stroke  of  management 
without  parallel  And  until  then  we  all  hope  that 
Hr  Fleetman  will  keep  his  word  like  an  honest  man, 
and  pay  us  back  the  loaa  If  I  appear  to  distrust 
him,  it  awakens  all  Jenny's  zeaL  She  will  allow  no 
evil  of  the  comedian. 

He  ia  our  constant  topic.  The  girls  especially 
mske  a  gr«at  deal  out  of  him.  His  appearance  in- 
terrupted the  uniformity  of  our  life.  He  will  sup- 
ply us  with  conversation  for  a  full  half-year.  Plea- 
sant is  Jenny's  anger,  when  the  mischievous  Polly 
exclaims,  'But  he  is  an  actor  I '  Then  Jenny  tells 
of  the  celebrated  actors  in  London  who  are  invited 
to  dine  with  the  princes  of  the  royal  family;  and 
she  is  ready  to  prove  that  Fleetman  will  become 
one  of  the  first  actors  in  the  world,  for  he  has  fine 
talents,  and  a  graceful  address,  and  well-chosen 
phrases.  'Yes,  indeed  1 '  said  the  sly  Polly  to-day, 
very  wittily,  'beautiful  phrases  I  he  called  thee  an 
angeL*  'And  thee  too,'  cried  Jenny,  somewhat 
vexed.  *  But  I  was  only  thrown  into  the  bargain,' 
ft^obied  Polly;  *  he  looked  only  at  thee,' 

This  chat  and  childish  raillery  of  my  children 
awskened  my  anxiety.  Polly  is  growing  up  ;  Jenny 
ia  eis^teen.  What  prospect  have  I  of  seeing  these 
poor  children  provided  for?    Jenny  is  a  well-bred, 

modest,  handsome  maiden;  but  all  C knows 

our  poverty.  We  are  therefore  little  regarded,  and 
H  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  husband  for  Jenny.  An 
angel  without  money  is  not  thought  half  so  much 
of  now-a-days  as  a  devil  with  a  bag  full  of  guineas. 
Jenny's  only  wealth  is  her  gentie  face.  That  every- 
body looks  Undly  on.  Even  the  grocer  Jones,  when 
die  carried  him  his  money,  gave  her  a  pound  of  al- 
monds and  raisins  for  a  present  and  told  her  how 
he  was  grieved  to  take  my  money,  and  that  if  I 


bought  of  him,  he  would  give  me  credit  till  Easter. 
He  has  never  once  said  so  much  to  me. 

When  I  die,  who  will  take  care  of  my  desolate 
children?  Who?  The  God  of  heaven.  They  are 
at  least  qualified  to  go  to  service  anywhere.  I  wiU 
not  distress  myself  about  the  future. 

Dec  26.— -Two  hard  days  these  have  been.  I  have 
never  had  so  laborious  a  Christtmas.  I  preached  my 
two  sermons  in  two  days,  five  times  In  four  differ- 
ent churches.  The  road  was  very  bad,  and  the  wind 
and  weather  fearAil,  Age  is  beginning  to  make  it- 
self felt  I  have  not  the  ftvshness  and  activity  I 
once  had.  Indeed,  cabbage  and  turnips,  scantily 
buttered,  with  only  a  glass  of  flresh  water,  do  not 
afford  much  nourishment 

I  have  dined  both  days  with  Farmer  Hurst  The 
people  in  the  country  are  more  hospitable  by  far 
than  here  in  the  town,  where  nobody  has  thought 
of  inviting  me  to  dinner  .these  six  months.  Ah  I 
could  I  have  only  had  my  daughters  with  me  at 
table  I  What  profusion  was  there  I  Could  they 
have  only  had  for  a  Christmas  feast  what  the  far- 
mer's dogs  received  of  the  firagments  of  our  meal  I 
They  did  have  some  cake,  and  they  are  feasting  on 
it  now  while  I  write.  It  was  lucky  that  I  had 
courage,  when  the  farmer  and  his  wife  pressed  me 
to  eat  more,  to  say  that  with  their  leave,  I  would 
carry  a  little  slice  of  the  cake  home  to  my  dangh- 
ters.  The  good-hearted  people  packed  me  a  little 
bagful,  and  besides,  as  it  rained  pitifully,  sent  me 
home  in  their  waggon. 

Eating  and  drinking  are  indeed  of  little  impo- 1- 
ance,  if  one  has  enough  to  satisfy  his  hunger  and 
thirst  Yet  It  may  not  be  denied  that  a  comfortable 
provision  for  the  body  is  an  agreeable  thing.  One's 
thoughts  are  clearer.    One  feels  with  more  vivacity. 

I  am  very  tired.  My  conversation  with  Farmer 
Hurst  was  noteworthy.  I  will  write  it  off  to-morrow. 

Ike  27.— We  have  lived  to  know  what  perfect  Joy 
is.  But  one  must  be  moderate  in  his  Joys.  The 
g^rls  must  learn  self-restraint  and  practise  them- 
selves therein.  Therefore,  I  lay  aside  the  packet  of 
money  which  Mr  Fleetman  has  sent  I  will  not 
break  the  seal  until  after  dinner.  My  daughters 
are  Eve's  daughtera  They  are  dying  of  curiosity 
to  know  what  Mr  Fleetman  writea  They  are  exa- 
mining the  address,  and  the  packet  is  passhig  from 
one  to  ttie  other  three  times  In  a  minute. 

Indeed,  I  am  more  disturbed  than  rejoiced.  I  lent 
Mr  Fleetman  only  twelve  shillings,  and  he  sends 
me  back  £5.  God  be  praised !  He  must  have  been 
very  successfuL 

How  Joy  and  sorrow  interchange !  I  went  early 
this  morning  to  the  alderman,  Mr  Fieldson,  for  I 
was  told  yesterday  that  the  waggoner  Brook,  at 
Watton  Basset,  had,  on  account  of  his  embarrass- 
ments, destroyed  himself  Some  eleven  or  twelve 
years  ago  I  went  security  for  him  to  the  amount  of 
£100.  He  was  distantiy  related  to  my  sainted  wife. 
The  bond  has  never  been  cancelled.  The  man  has 
latterly  had  much  trouble,  and  given  himself  up  to 
drinking. 

The  alderman  comforted  roe  not  a  littie.  He  said 
he  had  heard  the  report  but  that  it  was  very  doubt- 
ful whether  Brook  had  destroyed  himself.  There 
had  been  no  authentic  intelligence.  So  I  returned 
home  comforted,  and  prayed  by  the  way  that  God 
would  be  gracious  to  me. 
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I  had  hardly  reached  the  house,  when  Polly  ran 
to  meet  me,  exclaimini;;,  almost  breathless,  *A  letter  1 
a  letter  from  Mr  Fleetman,  father,  with  £6!  Bat 
the  packet  has  cost  sevenpence. '  Jenny,  with  blush- 
ing looks,  handed  it  to  me  before  I  had  laid  down 
my  hat  and  staff.  The  children  were  half  out  of 
their  wits  with  Joy.  So  I  poshed  aside  their  scis- 
sors, and  said,  *  Do  you  not  see,  children,  that  it  is 
harder  to  bear  a  great  joy  with  composure  than  a 
great  evil  ?  I  have  often  admired  your  cheerfulness 
when  we  were  hi  the  greatest  want,  and  knew  not 
where  we  were  to  find  food  for  the  next  day.  But 
now  the  first  smile  of  fortune  puts  you  beside  your- 
selves. To  punish  you,  I  shall  not  open  the  letter 
nor  the  packet  of  money  until  after  dinner.' 

Jenny  would  have  it  that  it  was  not  the  money, 
but  Mr  Fleetman's  honesty  and  gratitude^  that  de- 
liglited  her,  and  that  she  only  wanted  to  know  what 
he  wrote,  and  how  he  was ;  but  I  adhered  to  my 
determination.  This  little  curiosity  must  learn  to 
practise  patience. 

The  tame  day.  Eve. — Our  Joy  is  turned  into  sor- 
row. The  letter  with  the  money  came,  not  from 
Hr  Fleetman,  but  from  the  Rev.  Dr  SnarL  He  gives 
me  notice  that  our  engagement  will  terminate  at 
Easter,  and  he  informs  me,  that  tmtil  that  time  I 
may  look  about  for  another  situation;  and  that  he 
has  accordingly  not  only  paid  me  up  my  salary  in 
advance,  that  I  may  bear  any  travelling  expenses 
I  mHy  be  at,  but  also  directed  the  new  vicar,  my 
successor,  to  attend  to  the  care  of  the  parish. 

Thus  the  talk  of  the  people  here  in  town  was  not 
wholly  without  foundation,  and  it  may  also  be  true, 
what  is  said,  that  the  new  vicar  had  received  his 
appohitment  thus  readily,  because  he  has  married 
a  near  relative  of  his  reverence,  a  lady  of  doubtful 
reputation.  So  I  must  lose  my  office  and  my  bread 
for  the  sake  of  sueh  a  person,  and  be  turned  into 
the  street  with  my  poor  children,  because  a  man 
can  be  found  to  buy  my  place  at  the  price  of  his 
own  honour. 

Jenny  and  Polly  turned  deailly  pale  when  they 
found  that  the  letter  came  not  from  Mr  Fleetman, 
but  from  the  rector,  and  that  the  money,  instead  of 
being  the  generous  return  of  a  gratefUI  heart,  was 
the  last  wretched  gratuity  for  my  long  and  labo- 
rious services.  Polly  threw  herself  sobbing  into  a 
chair,  and  Jenny  left  the  room.  My  hand  trembled 
as  1  held  the  letter  contalnmg  my  formal  dismissal 
But  I  went  into  my  little  chamber,  locked  myself 
in,  and  fell  upon  my  knees  and  prayed,  while  Polly 
wept  aloud. 

I  rose  from  my  knees  refreshed  and  eomfblted, 
and  took  my  Bible ;  and  the  first  words  upon  which 
my  eyes  fell  were,  'Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed 
thee;  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name;  thou  art 
mine.* 

Then  alt  fear  vanished  out  of  my  heart  I  looked 
up,  and  siud, '  Yea,  Lord,  I  am  thine.* 

As  Polly  appeared  to  have  ceased  weeping,  I  went 
back  into  the  parlour ;  but  when  I  saw  her  upon 
her  knees  praying,  with  her  clasped  handu  resting 
on  a  chair,  I  drew  back  and  ^hut  the  door  very 
softly,  that  the  dear  soul  might  not  be  disturbed. 

After  some  time  I  heard  Jenny  come  in.  I  then 
returned  to  my  daughters.  They  were  sitting  at 
the  window.  I  saw  by  Jenny's  eyes  that  she  bad 
been  giving  relief  to  her  anguish  in  solitudOi  They 
both  looked  timidly  at  me.    I  believed  they  feared 


lest  th^  should  see  despair  depicted  on  my  coun- 
tenance. But  when  they  saw  that  I  waa  quite  com- 
posed, and  that  I  addressed  them  with  cheerftilness, 
they  were  evidently  relieved.  I  toolt  the  letter  and 
the  money,  and  humming  a  tune,  threw  them  into 
my  desk.  They  did  not  ailude  to  what  had  happened 
the  whole  day.  This  silence  in  them  was  owing  to 
a  tender  oonidderation  for  me ;  with  me,  it  was  fear 
lest  I  should  expose  my  weakness  before  my  ctdl- 
dreo. 

Dee.  28.'-It  Is  gocd  to  let  the  first  storm  go  by 
without  looking  one's  troubles  too  closely  in  the 
fece.  We  have  all  had  a  good  night's  sleep.  We 
talk  fireely  now  of  Dr  Snarl's  letter,  and  of  my  loss 
of  office,  as  of  old  affairs.  We  propose  all  kinds  of 
'  plans  for  the  future.  The  bitterest  thing  is,  that 
we  must  be  separated.  We  can  think  of  nothing 
better  than  that  Jenny  and  Polly  should  go  to  ser- 
vice in  respectable  fismilies,  while  I  betake  myself 
to  my  travels  to  seek  somewhere  a  place  and  bread 
for  myself  and  children. 

Polly  has  agahi  recovered  her  usual  cheerfiilness. 
She  brings  out  again  her  dream  about  the  bishop's 
mitre,  and  gives  us  much  amusement  She  counts 
almost  too  superstitiously  upon  a  New  Yeai's  pre- 
sent I  have  sometimes  thought  much  of  dreams, 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  them. 

As  soon  as  the  new  vicar,  my  successor,  shall 
have  arrived,  and  is  able  to  asstune  the  office,  I  shall 
hand  over  to  him  the  parish  books,  and  take  my 
way  in  search  of  bread  elsewhere.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  will  vrrite  to  a  couple  of  old  friends  at  Salis- 
bury and  Warminster,  to  request  them  to  find  good 
p'aces  fur  my  daughters,  as  cooks,  seamstresses,  or 
chambermaids.  Jenny  wonld  be  an  excellent  gover- 
ness for  little  chUdreu. 

I  will  not  leave  my  daughters  here.  The  place 
Is  poor }  the  people  are  unsoeiable,  proud,  and  have 
the  narrow  ways  of  a  small  town.  They  talk  now 
of  nothing  but  the  new  vicar.  Some  are  sorry 
that  I  .must  leave,  but  I  know  not  who  takes  it  to 
heart 

Dec.  29.— I  have  written  to*day  to  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  laid  before  him  in  lively  terms  the 
sad,  helpless  situaticm  of  my  children,  and  my  long 
and  faithftal  services  hi  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 
He  must  be  a  humane,  pious  man.  May  God  touch 
Ids  heart  I  Among  the  three  hundred  and  four 
parishes  of  the  County  of  Wiltshire,  there  must 
certainly  be  found  for  me  at  least  some  little  comer! 
I  do  not  ask  much. 

Dee.  80.— The  blshop^s  mitre  that  Polly  dreamed 
of  must  soon  make  Its  appearance,  otherwise  I  shaH 
have  to  go  to  }aiL  I  see  now  very  pUdnly  that  the 
jail  is  hievitable. 

I  am  very  weak,  and  in  vain  do  I  exert  myself  to 
practise  my  old  heroism.  Even  strength  fails  me 
for  fervent  prayer.    My  distress  is  too  mueh  for  me, 

Tesi  the  jail  is  unavoidabla  I  will  say  it  to  my- 
self plainly,  that  I  may  become  accustomed  to  the 
prospect 

The  All-merdfhl  have  mercy  on  my  dear  children  I 
I  nay  not— I  cannot  tell  them. 

Perhaps  a  speedy  death  will  save  me  from  the 
disgrace.  I  feel  as  if  my  very  bones  would  crumble 
away ;  fever-shiveilug  in  every  limb — I  caiinot  write 
for  trembling. 
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Some  hourt  after. — Already  T  feel  more  composed. 
I  would  have  thrown  myself  into  the  arms  of  God, 
and  prayed.  Bat  I  was  not  welL  I  lay  down  on 
my  bed.  I  believe  I  have  slept;  perhaps  also  I 
fainted.  Some  three  hours  have  passed.  My  daugh- 
ters have  covered  my  feet  with  pillows.  I  am  weak 
in  body,  but  my  heart  is  again  freslL  Everything 
which  has  happened,  wliich  I  have  heard,  flits  be- 
fore me  like  a  dream. 

So  the  waggoner  Brook  has  indeed  made  away 
with  himself  Alderman  ileldson  has  called  and 
given  me  the  intelUgence>  He  had  the  corouer^s 
account,  together  with  the  notice  of  my  bond. 
Brook's  debts  are  very  heavy.  I  must  account  to 
Withell,  a  woollen-draper  of  Trowbridgei  for  the 
hundred  pounds  sterling. 

Mr  Fieldson  had  good  cause  to  commiserate  me 
heartily.  Good  God  I  a  hundred  pounds  sterling  I 
How  shall  I  ever  obtain  it?  All  that  I  and  my 
children  have  in  the  world  would  not  bring  a  hun- 
dred shillings.  Brook  used  to  be  esteemed  an  up- 
right and  wealthy  man.  I  never  thought  that  he 
would  come  to  snch  an  end  The  property  of  my 
wife  was  consumed  in  her  long  sickness,  and  I  had 
to  sacrifice  the  few  acres  at  Bradford  which  she  fai- 
herited.  Now  I  am  a  beggar.  Ah  I  if  I  were  only 
a  free  beggarl  I  must  go  to  prison,  If  Mr  Withell  is 
not  mercifuL  It  is  impossible  for  me  even  to  thhik 
of  paying  him. 

Saimt  dag.  Eve.— I  am  ashamed  of  my  weakness. 
What!  tofidnti  todespari  Fie  I  Andyetbeheve 
In  a  Providence!  and  a  priest  of  the  Lord  I  Fie, 
Thomas  I 

I  have  recovered  my  composure,  and  done  what 
I  should,  i  have  Just  carried  to  the  post-office  a 
letter  to  Mr  Withell  at  Trowbridge,  in  which  I  have 
stated  my  utter  inability  to  pay  the  bond,  and  con- 
fessed myself  ready  to  go  to  JaiL  If  he  has  any  hu- 
man feeling,  be  will  have  pity  on  me  {  If  not,  he 
may  drag  me  away  whithersoever  he  will. 

When  1  came  from  the  office,  I  put  the  courage 
of  my  children  to  the  proof  I  wished  to  prepare 
them  for  the  worst  Ah !  the  maidens  were  more 
of  men  than  the  man ;  more  of  Christians  than  the 
priest 

I  told  them  of  Bi^k^s  death,  of  my  debt,  and  of 
the  possible  consequences.  They  listened  earnestly 
and  hi  great  sorrow. 

*To  prison  r  said  Jenny,  silently  weeping,  while 
she  threw  her]  arms  around  me.  'Ah,  thou  good, 
poor  father,  thou  hast  done  no  wrong,  and  yet  hast 
to  bear  so  much!  I  will  go  to  Trowbridge;  I  will 
throw  myself  at  Witbell's  feet ;  I  will  not  rise  until 
he  releases  thee  I* 

*No,*  cried  PoUy  sobbing,  '  do  not  think  of  such  a 
thing.  Tradesmen  are  tradesmen.  They  will  not, 
for  all  thy  tears,  give  up  a  farthing  of  father's  debt 
I  will  go  to  the  wooUen-draper,  and  bind  myself  to 
live  upon  bread-and-water,  and  be  his  slave,  until  I 
have  paid  him  with  my  labour  what  father  owes.* 

In  forming  such  plans  they  gradually  grew  more 
composed.  But  they  saw  also  the  vanity  of  their 
hopes.  At  Iflst  said  Jenny,  '  Why  all  these  useless 
plans?  Let  us  wait  for  Mr  Withell's  answer.  If 
he  will  be  cruel,  let  him  be  so.  God  is  also  in  the 
Jail.  Father,  go  to  jail.  Perhaps  thou  wilt  be  bet- 
ter there  than  with  us  in  our  poverty*  Go,  for  thou 
goest  without  guilt  There  is  no  disgrace  hi  it  fur 
thee.    We  will  both  go  to  service,  and  our  wages 


wOl  procure  thee  everything  nerdflil.  I  will  not  be 
ashamed  even  to  beg.  To  go  a-beggIng  for  a  father 
has  something  honourable  and  holy  In  it  We  will 
come  and  visit  thee  from  time  to  time.  Thou 
Shalt  be  well  taken  care  of.    We  will  fear  no  more.* 

'Jenny,  thou  art  right,*  said  Pol'y;  'whoever 
ftars,  does  not  believe  hi  God.  I  am  not  afhUd.  I 
will  be  clieei  All— «s  cheerftil  as  I  can  be,  separated 
fbom  father  and  thee.* 

Such  conversations  cheered  my  heart  Fieetman 
was  right  when  he  said  tliat  I  had  two  angels  of 
the  Lord  at  my  side. 

Ded.  81.— The  year  Is  ended.  Thanks  be  to  Hea- 
ven, it  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  some  storms, 
a  r  ght  beautiful  and  happy  yearl  It  is  true,  we 
have  ofte»<md  scarcely  enough  to  eat;  still,  we  have 
had  enough.  Uy  poor  salary  has  often  occasioned 
me  bitter  cares;  still,  our  cares  have  had  the:r 
pleasures;  and  now  I  scarcely  possess  the  means  of 
supporting  myself  and  my  children  half  a-ycar  lon- 
ger. But  how  many  have  not  even  as  much,  and 
know  not  where  to  get  another  day's  subsistence ! 
My  place  I  haVe  lost  In  my  old  age  I  am  without 
office  or  bread.  Is  it  possible  that  I  shaU  spend  tLe 
next  year  In  a  Jail,  separated  from  my  good  daugh- 
ters? Still,  Jenny  is  right:  God  Is  there  also,  hi 
the  Jail! 

To  a  pure  conscience  there  Is  no  hell,  even  hi  hell! 
and  to  a  bad  heai^,  no  heaven  lu  heaven.  I  am  very 
happy. 

Whoever  knows  how  to  endure  privation  Is  rich. 
A  good  conscience  is  better  than  that  which  the 
world  names  honoui*.  As  soon  as  we  are  able  to 
look  with  indifiference  upon  what  people  call  honour 
and  shame,  then  do  we  become  truly  worthy  of 
honour.  He  who  can  despise  the  world  enjoys 
heaven.  I  understand  the  gospel  better  every  day 
since  1  have  learned  to  read  it  by  the  light  of  ex- 
perience. The  scholars  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
study  the  letter,  not  the  spirit  Nature  is  the  best 
interpreter  of  the  Scriptures* 

With  these  reflections  I  conclude  the  year. 

I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  now  for  some  time 
persevered  In  keeping  this  journal  Everybody 
should  keep  one.  One  may  learn  more  from 
himself  than  from  the  wisest  books.  When,  by 
dally  setting  down  oui"  thoughts  and  feelings,  we 
In  a  manner  portray  ourselves,  we  can  see  at  the 
end  of  the  year  how  many  di£Perent  faces  we  have. 
Mat!  is  not  always  like  himself.  He  who  says  he 
knows  him&eli;  can  answer  for  the  truth  of  what  he 
says  only  at  the  moment  Few  know  what  they 
were  yesterday;  still  fewer  what  they  will  be  to- 
morrow. 

A  day-book  Is  useftil  also,  because  it  helps  us  to 
grow  in  faith  in  God  and  Providence.  The  whole 
history  of  the  world  does  not  teach  us  so  much 
about  these  thhigs  as  the  thoughts,  judgments,  and 
feelings  of  a  shigle  individual  for  a  twelvemonth. 

I  have  also  had  this  year  new  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying,  '  Misfortunes  seldom  come 
singly,  but  the  darkest  hour  is  just  before  morning.* 
When  thhigs  go  hard  with  me,  then  I  am  most  at 
my  ease,  always  excepting  the  first  shock,  for  then 
I  please  myself  with  the  prospect  of  the  relief  which 
is  sure  to  succeel,  and  I  smile  because  nothing  can 
disturb  me.  On  the  other  hand,  when  everything 
goes  according  to  my  wishes,  I  am  timid  and  anxious, 
and  cannot  give  myself  up  freely  to  joy.    I  distrust 
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the  continnance  of  my  peftoe.  Those  are  the  hardest 
xnisfortanes  which  we  allow  to  take  ns  by  surprise. 
It  U  likewise  true  that  trouble  looks  more  terrible 
in  the  distance  than  when  it  is  upon  us.  Clouds 
are  never  so  black  when  near  as  they  seem  in  the 
distance. 

I  have  learned  from  all  my  calamities  to  consider, 
with  the  quickness  of  lightnhi;^,  what  will  be  their 
worst  effect  upon  me.  So  I  prepare  myself  for  the 
worst,  and  it  seldom  comes. 

Thiis,  also,  I  find  good ;  I  sometimes  play  with  my 
hopes,  but  I  never  let  my  hopes  play  with  me.  So 
I  keep  them  in  check.  I  have  only  to  remember 
how  rarely  fortune  has  been  favourable  to  me,  then 
all  air-castles  vanish  as  if  they  were  ashamed  to 
appear  before  me.  Alas  for  him  who  is  the  sport 
of  his  hopes!  He  pursues  will-o'the-wi^ps  into 
bogs  and  mire. 

Neu)  Tem'i'day,  176&,  a.il— A  wonderftd  and 
sad  affair  opens  the  year.  Here  follows  its  his- 
tory:—    . 

Early,  about  six  o'clock,  as  I  lay  in  bed  thinking 
over  my  sermon,  I  heard  a  knocking  at  the  front- 
door. Polly  was  up  and  in  the  kitchen.  She  ran  to 
open  the  door  and  see  who  was  there.  Such  early 
visits  are  not  usual  with  us.  A  stranger  presented 
himself  with  a  large  box,  which  he  handed  to  Polly, 

with  these  words,  'Mr *  (Polly  lost  the  name) 

*  sends  this  box  to  the  Rev.  Vicar,  and  requests  him 
to  be  very  carefbl  of  the  contents.' 

Polly  took  the  box  with  Joyful  surprise  The 
man  disappeared.  Polly  tapped  lightly  at  my  cham- 
ber-door to  see  whether  I  was  awake.  I  answered, 
and  she  came  in,  and  wishing  me  '  a  happy  New 
Year,'  as  well  as  'good  morning,'  added,  laughing, 
*you  will  see  now,  dear  father,  whether  Polly's 
dreams  are  not  prophetic.  The  promised  bishop's 
mitre  is  come  I'  And  then  »he  told  me  how  a  New 
Tear's  present  had  been  given  her  for  me.  It  vexed 
me  that  she  had  not  asked  more  particularly  for  the 
name  of  my  unknown  patron  or  benefactor. 

"While  she  went  out  to  light  a  lamp  and  call  Jenny, 
I  dressed  myself.  I  cannot  deny  that  I  was  burn- 
ing with  curiosity,  for  hitherto  the  New  Year's  pre- 
sents for  the  Vicar  of  G had  been  as  insignifi- 
cant as  they  were  rare.  I  suspected  that  my  pa- 
tron, the  farmer,  whose  good-will  I  appeared  to  have 
won,  had  meant  to  surprise  me  with  a  box  of  cake, 
and  I  admhred  his  modesty  in  sending  me  the  pre- 
sent before  it  was  light 

When  I  entered  the  parlour,  Polly  and  Jenny 
were  standing  at  the  table  on  which  lay  the  box, 
directed  to  mo,  carefully  sealed,  and  of  an  unusual 
size.  I  had  never  seen  exactly  such  a  box  before. 
I  lifted  it,  and  found  It  pretty  heavy.  In  the  top 
were  two  smoothly-cut  round  holes. 

l^lth  Jenny's  help,  I  opened  the  box  very  cau- 
tiously, as  I  had  been  directed  to  handle  the  con- 
tents carefully.  A  fine  white  cloth  was  removed, 
and  lo!  but  no,  our  astonishment  is  indescribable. 
We  all  exclaimed,  with  one  voice,  '  Gk)od  God.* 

There  lay  a  little  child  asleep,  some  six  or  eight 
weeks  old,  dressed  In  the  finest  linen,  with  rose- 
coloured  ribands.  Its  little  head  rested  upon  a  soft 
blue  silk  cushion,  and  it  was  well  wrapped  up  in  a 
blanket  The  coverinsr,  as  well  as  the  little  cap, 
was  trimmed  with  the  costliest  Brabrant  lace. 

We  stood  some  moments  gazhig  at  it  with  silent 
wonder.    At  last  Polly  broke  out  into  a  comical 


laugh,  and  cried,  *  What  shall  we  do  with  it?  This 
is  no  bishop's  mitre  I'  Jenny  timidly  touched  the 
cheek  of  the  sleeping  babe  with  the  tip  of  her  finger, 
and  in  a  tone  full  of  pity  said,  'Poor,  dear  little 
creature !  thou  hast  no  mother,  or  might  as  well  have 
no  mother!  Great  God!  to  cast  off  such  a  lovely 
helpless  being!  Only  see,  fkther,  only  see,  Polly, 
how  peacefully  and  trustfully  it  sleeps,  anoonsdona 
of  its  fiste,  as  if  it  knew  that  it  is  lying  in  God's 
band.  Sleep  on,  thou  poor  forsaken  one!  Thy 
parents  are,  perhaps,  too  high  in  rank  to  care  for 
thee,  and  too  happy  to  permit  thee  to  disturb  their 
happbess.  Sleep  on ;  we  will  not  cast  thee  out 
They  have  brought  thee  to  the  right  place.  I  will 
be  thy  mother.* 

As  Jenny  was  speaking,  two  large  tears  fell  from 
her  eyes.  I  caught  the  pious,  gentle-hearted  crea- 
ture to  my  breast,  and  said,  '  Be  a  mother  to  this 
little  one !  The  step-children  of  fortune  come  to  her 
step-children.  God  tries  our.faith— no,  he  does  not 
try  it,  he  knows  it  Therefore  is  this  forsaken  little 
creature  brought  to  us.  We  do  not  indeed,  know 
how  we  shall  subsist  from  one  day  to  another,  but 
He  knows,  who  has  appointed  us  to  be  parents  to 
this  orphan.* 

Thus  the  matter  was  soon  settled.  The  child  con- 
tinued to  sleep  sweetly  on.  In  the  meanwhile,  we 
exhausted  ourselves  in  conjecture  about  its  parents, 
who  were  undoubtedly  known  to  us,  as  the  box  was 
directed  to  me.  Polly,  alas!  could  tell  us  nothing 
more  of  the  person  who  brought  it  than  she  had 
already  told.  Now,  while  the  little  thhig  sleeps, 
and  I  run  over  my  New  Year's  sermon  upon  the 
•  Power  of  the  Eternal  Providence,*  my  daughters 
are  holding  a  council  about  the  nursing  of  the  poor 
stranger.  Polly  exhibits  all  the  delight  of  a  child. 
Jenny  appears  to  be  much  moved.  With  me,  it  is 
as  if  I  entered  upon  the  New  Year  in  the  midst  of 
mfaracles,  and— it  may  be  superstition,  or  it  may  be 
not— as  if  this  little  child  were  sent  to  be  our  guar- 
dian angel  in  our  need.  I  cannot  express  the  feel- 
ings of  peace,  the  still  happiness  which  I  have. 

Same  day.  Eve.— I  came  home  greatly  exhausted, 
and  weary  with  the  sacred  labours  of  the  day.  I 
had  a  long  and  rugged  walk.  But  I  was  insphrited 
by  a  happy  return  home,  by  the  cheerfulness  of  my 
daughters,  by  our  pleasant  little  parlour.  The  table 
was  ready  laid  for  me,  and  on  it  stood  a  flask  of 
wine,  a  New  Year's  present  from  an  unknown  bene- 
volent hand. 

The  looks  of  the  lovely  little  child  in  Jenny's 
arms  refreshed  me  above  all  things.  Polly  showed 
me  the  beautiful  little  bed  of  our  nunding,  the 
dozen  fine  napkins,  the  dear  little  caps  and  night- 
clothes,  which  were  in  the  box,  and  then  a  sealed 
packet  of  money  directed  to  me,  which  they  had 
found  at  the  feet  of  the  child  when  it  awoke,  and 
they  took  it  out 

Anxious  to  learn  something  of  the  parentage  of 
our  little  unknown  himate,  I  opened  the  packet  It 
contained  a  roll  of  twenty  guineas  and  a  letter,  as 
follows: — 

'  Belying  with  entire  confidence  upon  the  piety 
and  humanity  of  your  reverence,  the  unhappy 
parents  of  this  dear  child  commend  it  to  your  care. 
Do  not  forsake  it  We  will  testify  our  gratitude 
when  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  ourselves  known 
to  you.  Althoug}!  at  a  distance,  we  shall  keep  a 
careful  watch,  and  know  everything  that  yoo  do. 
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The  dear  boy  Is  named  Alfred.  He  baa  been  bap- 
tised. Hia  board  for  the  flnt  quarter  acoompaniea 
this.  The  same  sum  will  be  punctually  remitted 
to  you  every  three  months.  Take  the  child.  We 
commend  him  to  the  tenderness  of  your  daughter 
Jenny.* 

When  I  had  read  the  letter,  Polly  leaped  with 
Joy,  and  cried,  *  There's  the  bishop's  mitre  I'  Boun- 
Ufal  Heaven  t  how  rich  had  we  suddenly  become  I 
We  read  the  letter  a  dosen  times.  We  did  not 
trust  our  eyes  to  look  at  the  gold  upon  the  table. 
What  a  New-Year's  preserit  I  From  my  heaviest 
cares  for  the  fhture  was  I  thus  suddenly  relieved. 
But  in  what  a  strange  and  mysterious  way  I  In 
vain  did  I  think  over  all  the  people  I  knew,  in  order 
to  disoover  who^  might  be  who  had  been  forced 
by  birth  or  rank  to  conceal  the  ezistenoe  of  their 
ciiild,  or  who  were  able  to  make  such  a  liberal  com- 
pensation for  a  simple  service  of  Chiistian  charity. 
I  tasked  my  recollection,  but  I  could  think  of  no 
one.  And  yet  it  was  evident  that  these  parents 
were  well  acquainted  with  me  and  mine. 

Wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Providence  t 

Jan.  2. — ^Fortune  is  heaping  her  favours  upon 
me.  This  morning  I  agahi  received  a  packet  of 
money,  £12,  by  the  post,  with  a  letter  from  Bfr 
Fleetman.  It  Is  too  much.  For  a  shilling  he  re- 
turns me  a  pound.  Things  must  have  gone  will 
with  him ;  he  says  as  much.  I  cannot^  alas  I  thank 
him,  for  he  has  forgotten  to  mention  his  address  { 
God  forbid  I  should  be  puffed  up  with  my  present 
riches.  I  hope  now  in  time  to  pay  off  honestiy  my 
bond  to  Mr  WithelL 

When  I  told  my  daughters  that  I  had  received  a 
letter  from  Mr  Fleetman,  there  waS  a  new  occasion 
for  joy.  I  do  not  exactly  nuderstand  what  the 
girls  have  to  do  with  Mr  Fleetman.  Jenny  grew 
very  red,  and  Polly  Jumped  up  laughingly,  and 
held  up  both  her  hands  before  Jenny^s  face,  and 
Jenny  behaved  as  if  she  was  right  vexed  with  the 
playful  gurL 

I  read  out  Fleetman's  letter;  but  I  could  scarcely 
do  it,  for  the  young  man  is  an  enthusiast  He 
writes  many  flattering  things  which  I  do  not  de* 
serve;  he  exaggerates  everythiuj^,  even,  indeed, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  good  Jenny.  I  pitied  the 
poor  gfarl  while  I  read ;  I  did  not  dare  to  look  at 
her.  The  passage,  however,  whfch  relates  to  her 
is  worthy  of  note.    It  runs  thus  :— 

*  When,  excellent  sir,  I  went  from  your  door,  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  quitting  a  father's  roof  for  the  bleak  world. 
I  shall  never  forget  you,  neverforgethow  happy  I  was 
with  you.  I  see  you  now  before  me,  in  your  rich  po- 
ve.^y,  in  your  Christian  humility,  in  your  patriarchal 
simplicity.  And  the  lovely,  fascinating  Polly ;  and 
the — ah !  for  your  Jenny  I  have  no  words!  In  what 
words  shaU  one  describe  the  lieavenly  loveliness  by 
which  everj'thlng  earthly  is  transfigured  ?  For  ever 
shall  I  remember  the  moment  when  she  gave  me 
the  twelve  shillings,  and  the  gentle  tone  of  consola- 
tion in  which  she  spoke  to  me.  Wonder  not  that 
I  have  the  twelve  shillings  still ;  I  would  not  part 
with  them  for  a  thoasand  guineas.  I  shall  soon, 
perhaps,  explain  every  thhig  to  you  personally. 
Never  In  my  life  have  I  been  so  happy  or  so  mise- 
rable as  I  am  now.  Commend  me  to  your  sweet 
daughters,  if  they  still  bear  me  in  remembrance.' 

I  conclude  from  these  lines  that  he  intends  to 
eome  this  way  again.    The  prospect  gives  me  plea- 


sure. In  his  unbounded  gratitude,  the  young  man 
has  perhaps  sent  me  his  all,  because  I  once  lent 
him  half  of  my  ready  money.  That  grieves  me. 
He  seems  to  be  a  thoughtiess  youth,  and  yet  he  has 
an  honest  heart 

We  have  great  delight  in  the  little  Alfred.  The 
littie  thing  laughed  to-day  upon  Polly,  as  Jenny 
was  holding  him  like  a  young  mother  in  her  arma. 
The  girls  are  more  handy  with  the  little  citizen  of 
the  world  than  I  had  anticipated.  But  it  is  a  beau- 
ttfhl  child.  We  have  bought  him  a  handsome 
cradle,  and  provided  abundantiy  for  all  his  little 
wants.  The  cradle  stands  at  Jenny's  bedside.  She 
watches  day  and  night,  like  a  guardian  spirit,  over 
her  tender  charge. 

Jan.  3. — ^To-day,  Mr  Curate  Thomson  arrived 
with  his  young  wife,  and  sent  for  me.  I  went  to 
him  immediately,  at  the  inn.  He  is  an  agreeable 
man,  and  very  polite.  He  informed  me.that  he  was 
appouited  my  successor  in  office;  that  he  wished. 
If  I  had  no  objections,  to  enter  immediately  upon 
his  daties ;  and  that  I  might  occnpy  the  parsonage 
until  Easter :  he  would  in  the  meanwhile  take  up 
his  abode  in  lodgings  prepared  for  him  at  Aldennan 
Fieldsou^s. 

I  replied  that,  if  he  pleased,  I  would  resign  my 
office  to  him  immediately,  as  I  should  thus  be  more 
at  liberty  to  look  out  for  another  situatiou.  I  de- 
sired only  permission  to  preach  a  fiirewell  sermon 
in  the  churches  in  which  I  had  for  so  many  years 
declared  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

He  then  said  that  he  would  come  in  the  afternoon 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  parsonage. 

He  has  been  here,  with  Iiis  wife  and  Alderman 
Fieldson.  His  lady  was  somewhat  haughty,  and 
appears  to  be  of  high  birth,  for  there  was  nothing 
in  the  house  that  pleased  her,  and  she  hardly  deigned 
to  look  at  my  daughters.  When  slie  saw  the  little 
Alfred  In  the  cradle,  she  turned  to  Jcntiy,  and 
asked  whether  she  were  slieady  married.  The 
good  Jenny  blushed  up  to  her  hair,  and  shook  her 
little  head  by  way  of  negative,  and  stammered  out 
something.  I  had  to  come  to  the  poor  girl's  assist- 
ance. My  lady  listened  to  my  story  with  great 
curiosity,  and  drew  up  her  mouth,  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders.  It  was  very  disagreeable,  but  I  said 
nothing.  I  invited  them  to  take  a  cup  of  tea;  but 
they  declined.  Mr  Curate  appeared  to  be  very  obe- 
dient to  the  blightest  hint  of  the  lady. 

We  were  very  glad  when  the  visit  was  over. 

Jem.  6. — Mr  Withell  is  an  excellent  man,  to  Judge 
from  his  letter.  He  sympathises  with  me  In  regard 
to  my  unfortunate  bond,  and  comforts  me  with  the 
assurance,  that  I  mnst  not  disquiet  myself  if  I  am 
not  able  to  pay  it  for  ten  years,  or  ever.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  well  acquainted  with  my  circumstances, 
for  he  alludes  to  them  very  cautiously.  He  con- 
siders me  an  honest  man ;  that  gratifies  me  most ; 
he  shall  not  find  his  confidence  misplaced.  I  will 
go  to  Trowbridge  ss  soon  as  I  can,  and  pay  Mr 
Withell  Fleetman's  £12  sterling,  as  an  Instalment 
of  my  monstrous  debt 

Although  Jenny  Insists  that  she  sleeps  soundly, 
that  little  Alfred  is  very  quiet  o'  nights,  and  only 
wakes  once,  when  she  gives  him  a  di  Ink  out  of  h<s 
little  bottle,  yet  I  feel  anxious  about  the  maiden. 
She  Is  not  so  lively  by  far  as  formerly,  although  she 
seems  to  be  mnch  happier  than  when  we  were 
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every  day  troubled  about  oar  daily  bread.  Some- 
times she  sits  with  her  needle,  lost  in  a  reverie, 
dreaming  with  open  eyes,  or  her  hands,  once  so  ac- 
tive, lie  sunk  upon  her  lap.  When  she  is  spoken 
to,  she  starts,  and  has  to  bethink  herself  what  was 
snid.  All  this  evidently  comes  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  her  proper  rest ;  but  she  wiU  not  hear  a 
word  of  it  We  cannot  even  persaade  her  to  take 
a  little  nap  in  the  daytime.  She  declares  that  she 
feels  perfectly  well. 

I  had  no  idea  that  she  had  so  much  vanity. 
Fleetman*s  praiHOS  have  not  displeased  her.  She 
has  asked  me  for  his  letter,  to  read  once  more ;  and 
she  has  not  yet  returned  it  to  me,  but  keeps  it  In 
her  work-basket  I  ^ 

I  don't  care,  fof  my  part ;  the  vala  thUig  | 

Jan.  8.— My  farewell  sermon  was  accompanied 
veith  the  tears  of  most  of  my  hearers.  I  see  now  at 
last  that  my  parishioners  love  me.  They  have  ex- 
pressed their  oblip:ations  on  all  hands,  and  loaded 
me  with  gifts.  I  never  before  had  such  an  abund- 
ance of  provisions  in  the  house,  so  many  dainties  of 
all  kinds,  and  so  much  wine.  A  hundredth  part  of 
my  present  plenty  would  have  made  me  account 
myself  over-fortniiHte  in  past  d  lys.  We  are  really 
swimming  in  p'enty.  But  a  goodly  portion  has  al- 
ready been  disposed  o£    I  know  some  poor  families 

in  G ^,  and  Jenny  knows  even  more  than  L   The 

dear  people  share  in  our  pleasiures. 

I  was  moved  to  the  mmost  by  my  sermon.  With 
tears  had  I  written  it.  It  was  a  sketch  of  my  whole 
past  course,  from  my  call  ani  settlement.  I  am 
driven  fronn  the  vineyard  as  an  unprofitable  servant, 
and  yet  I  have  not  laboured  as  a  hireling ;  many 
noble  vines  have  I  planted,  many  deadly  weeds 
cut  away.  I  am  driven  from  the  vineyard  where  I 
have  watched,  and  taught,  and  warned,  and  com- 
forted, and  prayed.  I  have  shrunk  from  no  sick- 
bed. I  have  strengthened  the  dying  for  the  last  con- 
^ct  with  holy  hope.  I  have  gone  after  sinners.  I 
have  not  left  the  poor  desolate.  I  have  called  back 
the  lost  to  the  way  of  life.  Ah  I  all  these  souls  that 
were  knit  to  my  soul  are  torn  from  me — why 
should  not  my  heart  bleed?  But  God's  will  be 
done  I 

Gladly  would  I  now  offer  to  take  charge  of  the 
parish  without  salary,  but  my  successor  has  the 
office.  I  have  been  used  to  poverty  from  my  birth, 
and  care  has  never  forsaken  me  since  I  stepped  out 
of  my  boy's  shoes.  I  have  enough  for  myself  and 
my  daughters  in  little  Alfred's  board.  We  shall  be 
able,  indetd,  to  lay  up  something.  I  would  never 
again  complain  of  wind  and  weather  beating  against 
my  grey  hairs,  could  I  only  continue  to  break  the 
bread  of  life  to  my  flock. 

Be  it  so!  I  will  not  murmur.  The  tear  which 
drops  upon  this  page  is  no  tear  of  discontent.  I 
ask  not  for  riches  and  good  days,  nor  have  I  ever 
asked.  But,  Lord!  Lord  I  drive  not  thy  servant 
for  ever  fh)m  thy  service,  although  his  powers  are 
small  Let  me  again  enter  thy  vineyard,  and  witli 
thy  blessing  win  souls  I 

Jan.  18. — ^My  journey  to  Trowbridge  has  turned 
out  beyond  all  expectation.  I  arrived  late,  with 
weary  feet,  at  the  pleasant  little  old  city,  and  could 
not  rouse  myself  from  sleep  until  late  the  next 
morning.  After  I  had  put  on  my  dean  clothes  (I 
had  not  been  so  finely  dressed  shice  my  wedding- 


day — the  good  Jenny  shows  a  daughter's  care  finr 
her  father),  I  left  the  inn,  and  went  to  Mr  Withell's. 
He  lives  in  a  splendid  great  house. 

He  received  me  somewhat  coldly  at  first,  but 
when  I  mentioned  my  name,  he  led  me  into  his 
little  office.  Here  I  thanked  him  for  his  great  good- 
ness and  consideration,  told  him  how  I  happened 
to  give  the  bond,  and  what  hard  fortunes  had 
hitherto  been  mine.  I  then  laid  my  £12  upon  the 
table. 

Mr  WUhell  looked  at  me  for  awhile  in  silence, 
with  a  smile,  and  with  some  emotion.  He  then  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  shook  mine,  and  said,  'I  know 
all  about  you ;  I  have  informed  myself  particularly 
about  your  circamstancea.  You  are  an  honest  man ; 
take  your  £12  back.  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  rob  you  of  your  New  Tear's  present ;  rather  let 
me  add  a  pound  to  it,  to  remember  me  by.' 

He  arose,  brought  a  paper  from  another  room, 
opened  it,  and  said,  *  Ton  know  this  bond  and  your 
signature  ?  I  give  it  to  you  and  your  children.'  He 
tore  the  paper  in  two,  and  placed  it  in  my  hand. 

I  could  find  uo  words,  I  was  so  deeply  moved. 
My  eyes  filled.  He  saw  that  I  would  thank  him, 
but  could  not;  and  he  >aid,  'Hush!  hush!  not  a 
syllable,  I  pray  you ;  this  is  the  only  thanks  I  de- 
sire of  you-  I  would  gladly  have  forgiven  poor 
Brook  the  debt,  had  he  only  dealt  frankly  with  me.' 

I  don't  know  a  more  noblerheaited  man  than  Mr 
WithelL  He  was  too  kind.  He  would  have  me 
relate  to  him  much  of  my  past  history ;  he  intro- 
duced me  to  his  vrife,  and  to  the  young  gentleman 
his  son;;  he  had  my  little  bundle,  contahiing  my 
old  clothes,  brought  from  the  inn,  and  kept  me  at 
his  house.  The  ent^tainnnent  was  princely.  The 
chamber  in  which  I  slept,  the  carpet,  the  bed,  were 
so  splendid  and  costly,  that  I  hardly  dared  to  make 
use  of  them. 

The  next  day,  Mr  Withell  sent  me  home  in  his 
own  elegant  carriage.  I  parted  with  my  benefactor 
with  a  heart  deeply  moved.  My  children  wept 
with  me  for  joy  when  I  showed  them  the  bond. 
*  See,'  said  I,  *  this  light  piece  of  paper  was  the 
heaviest  burden  of  my  life,  and  now  it  is  generously 
cancelled.  Fray  for  the  life  and  prosperity  of  our 
deliverer!' 

Jan.  16.— Yesterday  was  tbe  roost  remarkable 
day  of  ray  lifa  We  were  sitting  together  in  the 
forenoon;  I  was  rocking  the  cradle,  Polly  was  read- 
ing aloud,  and  Jenny  was  seated  at  the  W[mdew 
with  her  needle,  when  she  suddenly  jumped  up,  and 
then  fell  back  again,  deadly  pale,  into  her  chair. 
We  were  all  alarmed,  and  cried, '  What  is  the  mat- 
ter? '   She  forced  a  smile,  and  said,  *  He  is  coming  I ' 

The  door  opened,  and  in  came  Mr  Fleetman  in  a 
beautiful  travelling^cloak.  We  greeted  him  right 
heartily,  and  were  tiuly  glad  to  see  him  so  unex- 
pectedly, and,  it  appeared,  in  so  much  better  cir- 
cum8tan(3e8  than  before.  He  embraced  me,  kissed 
Polly,  and  bowed  to  Jenny,  who  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  her  agitation.  Her  pale  lotiks  did  not 
escape  him.  He  Inquired  anxiously  about  her 
health.  Polly  replied  to  his  questions,  and  he  then 
ki«sed  Jenny's  hapd,  as  though  he  would  beg  her 
pardon  for  having  occasioned  her  such  an  alarm. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  about  it,  for  the 
poor  girl  grew  red  again  like  a  newly-blown  rose. 

J  called  for  cake  and  wine,  to  treat  my  guest  and 
benefactor  better  than  on  former  occasions;  but  he 
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declined,  as  be  ooold  not  tany  lon^ft  and  he  had 
company  at  the  inn.  Yet,  at  Jenny's  reqaest,  he 
sat  down  and  took  some  irine  with  oa^ 

As  he  had  spoken  of  the  company  which  had 
oome  with  bim,  I  supposed  that  it  mast  be  a  com- 
pany of  comedians,  and  inquired  whether  they  in- 
tended to  stop  and  play  in  C— ^  observing  that  the 
place  was  too  poor.  He  langhed  oiit,  and  replied* 
*  Tes,  we  shall  play  a  comedy,  bat  altogether  gratia' 
Polly  was  beside  herself  with  Joy,  for  she  had  long 
wanted  to  see  a  play.  She  told  Jenny,  who  had 
gone  for  the  cake  and  wine.  Polly  inquired  whether 
many  actors  had  come  with  him.  *A  gentleman 
and  lady,*  said  he,  'but  excellent  players.* 

Jenny  appeared  unasually  serious.  She  cast  a  sad 
look  at  Ileetmaii,  and  asked,  *And  you«-will  you 
also  appear  ? '  This  was  said  in  that  tone  pecoliarly 
soft,  yet  very  poietratiag,  which  I  haye  seldom  ob^ 
served  in  her,  and  only  upon  rare  occa^ons,  and  at 
most  serious  moments. 

Poor  Fleetman  himself  trembled  at  her  tone,  so 
lilce  the  voice  of  the  angel  of  doom.  He  looked  up 
to  her  with  an  earnest  gaze,  and  appeared  to 
straggle  with  himself  for  an  answer,  and  then  ad- 
vancing towards  her  a  step,  he  said,  'Miss,  by  my 
God  and  yours,  you  alone  can  decide  that!  * 

Jenny  dropped  her  eyes.  He  cootinued  to  speak. 
She  answered.  I  could  not  comprehend  what  they 
were  about.  They  spoke.  Polly  and  I  listened  wiih 
the  greatest  attention,  but  we  neither  of  us  under- 
stood a  word,  or  rather  we  heard  words  without  any 
sokse.  And  yet  Fleetman  and  Jenny  appeared  not 
only  to  understand  one  another  perfectly,  but  what 
struck  me  as  very  strange,  Fleetman  was  deeply 
moved  by  Jenny's  answers,  although  they  expressed 
the  veriest  trifles.  At  last  Fleetman  clasped  his 
hands  passionately  to  his  bresst,  raised  his  eyes, 
streaming  with  tears,  to  heaven,  and  with  an  im- 
pressive appearance  of  emotion  exclaimed,  'Then 
am  I  indeed  unhappy!' 

Polly  could  hold  out  no  longer.  With  a  comi«»l 
vivadty,  she  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  at 
last  cried  out,  *  I  do  believe  that  yon  ai«  b^ioning 
to  play  already  I ' 

He  pressed  Polly's  hand  warmly,  ftnd  said,  *  Ah| 
that  it  were  so!' 

I  put  an  end  to  the  confusion  by  pouring  out  the 
wine.  We  drank  to  the  welfare  of  our  friend 
Fleetman  turned  to  Jenny  and  stammered  ont, 
» Miss,  in  earnest,  my  welfare  ? '  She  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  heart,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  drank. 

Fleetman  immediately  became  more,  composed. 
He  went  to  the  cradle,  looked  at  the  child,  and  when 
PoUy  and  I  bad  told  hhn  its  history,  he  said  to 
i*o11y,  with  a  smile,  'Then  you  have  not  discovered 
that  I  sent  you  thi;i  New  Year's  present? ' 

We  all  exclaimed,  in  utter  amazement,  'Who J 
yon  ?  *  He  then  proceeded  to  relate  what  follows : — 
*My  name,'  said  he,  'is  not  Fleetman.  I  am  Sir 
Cecil  Fairford.  Hy  sister  and  myself  have  been 
kept  out  of  onr  rightful  property  by  my  ikther's 
brother,  who  took  advantage  of  certain  ambiguous 
conditions  in  my  father's  will,  and  involved  us  in  a 
long  and  embarrassing  lawsnit.  We  have  hitherto 
lived  vdth  difficulty  upon  the  litt'e  property  left  us 
by  our  mother,  who  died  early.  My  sister  has  suf- 
fered most  from  the  tyranny  of  her  uncle,  who  was 
her  guardian,  and  who  had  destined  her  for  the  son 
.  of  an  intimata  and  powerful  friend  of  his.  But  my 
sister*  on  the  other  hand,  was  secretly  contracted  to 


the  young  Lord  Sandom,  whose  father,  then  livlnpr, 
was  opposed  to  their  marriage.  Without  the  know- 
ledge either  of  my  uncle  or  the  old  lord,  they  were 
secretly  man  led.  The  little  AU)red  is  their  son.  My 
sister,  under  the  pretence  of  benefiting  her  health, 
and  availing  herself  of  ^ea-bathing,  left  the  house  of 
her  guardian,  and  put  herself  under  my  protection. 
Whan  the  child  was  bom,  our  great  concern  was  to 
find  a  place  for  it,  where  it  would  have  the  tender- 
est  care.  I  accidentally  heard  a  touching  account 
of  the  poverty  and  humanity  of  the  parish  minister 
of  C-^»^,  and  I  came  hither  to  satisfy  myselfl  The 
manner  in  which  I  was  treated  by  yon  decided  me. 

*  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  tttat  my  sister  never 
returned  to  her  guardian;  for  about  six  months 
axo  I  won  the  suit  against  him,  and  entered  into 
possession  of  my  patrimony.  My  unde  instituted 
a  new  suit  a>?ainst  me  for  withdrawing  my  sister 
fifom  his  charge  (  but  the  old  Lord  Sandom  died 
suddenly  a  few  days  ago  of  apoplexy,  and  my 
brother^-ln-law  has  made  his  mari  lage  public  So 
that  the  suit  fidls  to  tlie  ground,  and  all  cause  for 
keeping  the  child's  bhrth  secret  is  removed.  Its 
parents  have  now  come  with  me  to  take  the  child 
away,  and  I  have  come  to  take  away  you  and  your 
fkmily,  if  the  proposal  I  make  you  shall  be  accepted. 

'  During  the  lawsuit  in  which  I  have  been  en- 
gaged, the  living,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  my  family, 
has  remained  unoccupied.  I  have  at  my  disposal 
this  situation,  which  yields  over  £200  per  annum. 
Yon,  sh-,  have  lost  your  place.  I  shall  not  be  happy 
unless  yon  oome  and  reside  near  me  and  accept  this 
living.' 

God  only  knows  how  I  was  affected  at  these 
words.  My  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears  of  Joy. 
I  stretii^ed  out  my  hands  to  the  man  who  came  a 
messenger  firom  Heaven.  I  fell  upon  my  breast 
Polly  threw  her  arms  abound  him  with  a  cry  of 
delight.  Jenny  thankfUlIy  kissed  the  baronet's 
hand.  But  he  snatched  it  from  her  with  visible 
agitation,  and  left  us. 

My  happy  children  were  still  holdhig  me  in  their 
embraces^  and  we  were  still  mingling  our  tears  and 
congratulations,  when  the  baronet  returned,  hi  ing- 
ing  his  brotiier-in-law,  Lord  Sandom,  with  his  wife. 
The  latter  was  an  uncommonly  beautiful  young 
lady.  Without  salnthig  us,  she  ran  to  the  cradle  of 
her  child.  She  knelt  down  over  the  little  Alfred, 
kissed  his  cheeks,  snd  wept  freely  with  mingled 
pain  and  delight.  Her  lord  raised  her  up,  and  had 
much  trouble  In  composing  her. 

When  she  had  recovered  her  composure,  and 
apologised  to  us  all  for  her  behaviour,  she  thanked 
first  me,  and  then  Polly,  In  the  most  touching  terms. 
Polly  disowned  all  obligation,  and  pointed  to  Jenny, 
who  had  withdrawn  to  the  window,  and  said,  'My 
sister  there  has  been  its  mother!* 

loAy  Sandom  approached  Jenny,  gazed  at  her 
long  in  silence,  and  with  evidently  delighted  sur- 
prise, and  then  glanced  at  her  brother  with  a  smile, 
and  folded  Jenny  in  her  arras.  The  dear  Jenny,  in 
her  modesty,  scarcely  dared  to  look  up.  '  I  am  yonr 
debtor,*  said  my  lady,  'but  the  semce  you  have 
rendered  to  a  mother's  heart  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  repay.  Become  a  sister  to  me,  lovely  Jenny; 
sisters  can  have  no  obligation  between  them.*  As 
they  embraced  each  other,  the  baronet  approached. 
*  There  stands  my  poor  brother/  said  my  lady ;  '  as 
you  are  now  my  sLiter,  he  may  stand  nearer  to  your 
heart,  dear  Jenny,  may  he  not  ? ' 
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Jenny  blntbed,  and  lald,  *  He  to  my  fitthei^  bene- 
factor.* 

*  Will  yoa  not  be,*  replied  tbe  lady,  *tbe  benefac- 
tress ot  my  poor  brotber?  Look  kindly  on  him.  If 
you  only  knew  how  he  loves  you  1  * 

The  baronet  took  Jenny*8  hand  and  kissed  it,  and 
said,  as  Jenny  struggled  to  withdraw  it,  'Miss,  will 
you  be  unkind  to  me  ?  I  am  unhappy  without  this 
hand.*  Jenny,  much  disturbed,  let  her  band  remain 
in  his.  The  baronet  then  led  my  daughter  to  me, 
and  begged  me  tor  my  blessing. 

'Jenny,*  said  I,  *it  depends  upon  thee.  Do  we 
dxeam  ?    Canst  thou  love  him  ?    Do  thou  decide.' 

She  then  turned  to  tlie  baronet,  who  stood  bef<»re 
her,  deeply  agitated,  and  cast  upon  him  a  full, 
penetrating  look,  and  then  took  his  hand  in  both 
hers,  pressed  It  to  her  breast,  looked  up  to  heaven, 
and  softly  whispered,  '  God  has  decided.* 

I  blessed  my  son  and  my  daughter.  They  em-> 
braced.  There  was  a  solemn  feilence<  Ail  eyes 
were  wet 

Suddenly  Polly  sprang  up,  laughing  through  her 
tears,  and  flung  herself  upon  my  neck,  while  she 
cried,  'There I  we  have  itl  The  New  Year's  pre- 
sent I    Bishop's  mitres  upon  bishop's  mitres !  * 

Little  Alft«d  awoke. 

It  is  in  vain— I  cannot  describe  this  day.  My 
happy  heait  is  full,  and  I  am  continuaily  inter- 
rupted. 

Note.—TbiB  very  interesting  story  Is  a  translation 
from  one  of  Zschokke's  narratives.  It  appeared 
originally  in  an  American  annual,  and  again,  it  we 
mistake  not,  hi  an  American  ma«;aziue.  It  has  also 
been  reprinted  at  least  once  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic We  give  it  a  place  in  theseicolumns,  both 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  some 
curious  circnmstanoes  connected  ^ith  the  flragment 
of  which  it  is  an  expansion.  These  circumstances 
well  deserve  analysis  for  British  readers.  And 
possibly  our  correction  of  a  false  impiession  which 
has  gained  currency  in  the  United  State.«,  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  one  of  the  greatest  woiks  in  Eng* 
lish  literature,  may  meet  with  ckculation  there,  to 
serve  as  an  antidote. 

Mr  W.  H.  Fumess  of  Philadelphia,  the  translator 
of  the  story,  has  recentiy  published  a  coUection  of 
tdles  from  the  German.  To  tbe  *  Journal  of  a  Poor 
Vicar'  he  adds  the  foUowhig  remaiks:— 

'The  author  of  the  furegoing  states,  by  way  of 
preface,  that  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield '  appeared  m 
1772,  and  that  Goldsmith  possibly  got  the  first  Idea 
of  his  novel  tmm  the  'Briti^h  Magazine'  of  1766, 
in  which  there  appeared  the  diary,  or  rather  a  frag- 
ment of  the  'Diary  of  a  Poor  Vicar  of  Wiltshure.' 
The  '  British  Maeazine,'  Zschokke  says,  asserts  tlie 
genuineness  of  the  flragment,  and  pronounces  it 
simple  fact.  It  is  impossible,  he  adds,  to  prove  its 
genuineness  fix>m  other  than  internal  evidence.  The 
reader  mnst  take  it  upon  trust.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  is  only  a  fragment  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  gives  us  the  most  important  events  hi  the 
life  of  the  gacd  vicar.' 

So  far  the  German  writer.  We  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  a  number  of  the '  Boston 
Chronicle'  of  1766,  in  which  the  flragment  above 
referred  to  w^s  reprinted.  We  suijoin  it  here  as  a 
cui  ioeity,  and  that  our  readers  may  see  how  happily 
the  original  has  been  re-modelled  and  enlarged  by 
the  German  novelist.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Gold- 
smith himself  wrote  this  fraament,  and  that  we 
have  here  the  germ  of  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield?* 
Goldsmith  wrote  for  the  periodicals  of  his  day. 

THB  JOUB27AL  OF  A  W1LT8HIBB  CURATE. 

J/bfufay.— Received  ten  pounds  from  my  rector, 
being  one  half-year's  salary— obliged  to  wait  a  long 
time  before  my  admittance  to  tbe  Doctor,  and  even 
wbfln  admitted,  was  never  once  asked  to  sit  down 


or  refresh  myieU;  though  I  had  walked  eleven 
miles. — ^Item,  the  Doctor  hinted  that  he  could  have 
the  curacy  filled  for  fifteen  pounds  a-year. 

r«e«foy.— Paid  nine  pounds  to  seven  difterent 
people;  but  could  not  buy  the  second-hand  pair  of 
black  breeches  offered  me  as  a  great  bargain  by 
Cabbaxe  the  tailor,  my  wife  wanting  a  petticoat 
above  all  things,  and  neither  Betsey  nor  Polly  hav- 
ing a  i>ho6  to  ero  to  chuidi. 

Wedntiday.'^Uy  wife  bought  a  petticoat  for  her- 
self; and  shoes  for  her  two  daughters,  but  unluckily 
Coming  home,  dropped  haif-a-guinea,  through  a  hole, 
which  she  had  never  before  perceived  in  her  pocket, 
and  reduced  all  our  cash  in  the  wwld  to  a  hatf- 
crowiL^Item,  chid  my  potNr  woman  tor  bdng  af- 
flicted at  the  misfortune,  and  tenderiy  advised  her 
to  depend  upon  the  goodness  of  God. 

TVIUfrKfov.— Received  a  note  from  the  alehouse  at 
the  top  at  the  hill,  informing  me  that  a  gentleman 
betrged  to  speak  to  me  on  pressing  business:  went 
and  found  it  was  an  unfortunate  member  of  a  stroll- 
ing company  of  playera,  who  was  pledged  for  seven- 
penoe-halfpenny :  in  a  struggle  what  to  da  The 
baker,  though  we  had  paid  him  but  on  Tuesday, 
quarrelled  with  us,  to  avoid  giving  any  credit  In 
fliture ;  and  George  Greasy,  the  butcher,  sent  us  word 
that  he  heard  it  whispered  how  the  rector  intended 
te  take  a  curate  who  would  do  the  parish  duty  at 
an  inferior  price;  and  therefore,  though  he  would  do 
anything  to  serve  me,  advised  me  to  deal  with  Peter 
Paunch,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town.  Mortifying 
reflections  these  1  but  a  want  of  humanity  is,  in  my 
ophiion,  a  want  of  Justioe.'^The  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse lends  his  blessings  to  us  with  a  view  that  we 
should  relieve,  a  brother  in  distress  and  we  conse- 
quently do  no  more  than  pay  a  debt,  when  we  per- 
form an  act  of  benevolence.  Paid  the  strauRer's 
reckoning  out  of  the  shilling  in  my  pocket,  and  gave 
bhn  the  remainder  of  the  money  to  prosecute  his 
Journey. 

Friday.— A  very  scanty  dinner,  and  pretended 
therefore  to  be  121,  that  by  avoiding  to  eat,  I  might 
leave  something  like  enough  for  my  poor  wife  and  the 
children.  1  told  my  wife  what  I  had  done  with  the 
shilling;  the  excellent  creature,  instead  of  blaming 
me  for  the  action,  blessed  the  goodness  of  my  heart, 
and  burst  into  tears. — ^Mem.,  Never  to  contradict 
her  as  long  as  I  live— for  the  mind  that  can  argto 
like  hers,  titough  it  may  deviate  firom  the  more  rigid 
sentimente  of  prudence,  is  even  amiable  for  its  in- 
discietion;  and  in  every  lapse  from  the  severity  of 
ceconomy,  periorms  an  act  of  vinuci  superior  to  tbe 
value  of  a  kingdom. 

Saturday.— Yfnte  a  sermon,  which  on 

Sunday  1  preached  at  four  different  parish- 
churches,  and  came  home  excessively  wearied  and 
excessively  hungry;  no  more  money  than  two- 
pence half^ny  in  the  house;  but  see  the  goodness 
of  God  I  the  stroUhig  player  whom  I  had  relieved, 
was  a  man  of  fortune,  who  accidentally  heard  that 
I  was  as  humane  as  I  was  indigent  and  from  a 
generous  excentricity  of  temper,  wanted  to  do  me 
an  essential  piece  cf  service:  I  had  not  been  an 
hour  at  home,  when  he  came  hi,  and  declaring  him- 
self my  friend,  put  a  fifty-pound  note  into  my  hand, 
and  the  next  day  presented  me  with  a  living  <^ 
three  hundred  pounds  a-year.— 'British  Magazine,* 
vol  viL,  pp.  628-t 

We  are  somewhat  sorry  to  demolish  the  structure 
reared  by  the  author  of  the  'Poor  Vicar'  and  his 
translator;  but  a  rigorous  attention  to  facts,  al- 
though it  leaves  open  the  speculation  as  to  the  pos- 
sibiUiy  of  Goldsmith  being  the  author  of  the  frag- 
ment in  quefction,  entirely  sweeps  aw  ay  their  dates, 
and  part  of  their  hypothesis. 

In  the  first  place,  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield'  did 
not  orluinally  appear  in  1772,  but  in  1766,  and  we 
have  good  grounds  for  believing  with  Mr  Forster, 
that  so  eatly  as  1762,  whilst  Goldsmitii  was  en- 
gaged with  Newbeiy,  he  was  at  work  upon  it  Mr 
Forster  ('Life  and  Times,*  voL  L,  p.  438)  remarks, 
'  My  opinion  on  this  pohit  is  strengthened  by  a  com- 
munication of  Doctor  Fair's  to  Percy.    Tbe  doctor. 
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meationine.ipine  isstanoes  of  haste  or  oardessness 
in  the  *  Vicar,*  was  told  by  Goldsmith  that  it  was 
not  from  want  of  thne  they  had  not  been  corrected 
(as  Newbery  kept  it  by  him  in  manuscript  for  two 
years  before  he  pablished),  but  for  another  reason. 
"  He  gave  me  "  (I  think  he  said)  "  £60  for  the  copy, 
and  had  I  mude  it  ever  so  perfect  or  correct,  I  should 
not  have  had  a  shilling  more."'— •  Percy  Memoir/ 

Secondly,  we  find  that  the  'Journal  of  a  Wilt- 
shire Curate,*  which  the  *  Boston  Chronicle '  of  1766 
copied  from  the  'British  Magazine,*  was  published 
in  that  serial  C  British  Magazine,*  voL  viL,  pp.  623-4, 
1766)  as  a  simple  article,  without  note  or  comment 
on  the  part  of  the  editor-^oo  voucher  being  given  for 
its  authenticity.  The '  British  Magazhie,*  in  short, 
does  not,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  *  as- 
sert the  gennhieness  of  the  fragment,*  does  not  pro- 
noance  it  'simple  fkct,'  says  not  one  word  about  it 

Further,  at  page  177  of  the  same  volume  (the 
April  number  of  the  'B  itish  Magazine),*  there  is  a 
notice  of  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield,*  '  a  tale  supposed 
to  be  written  by  himself'  commencing,  'In  an  ad- 
vertisement prefixed  to  these  volumes,  signed  by 
the  ingenious  Dr  (Goldsmith,  the  editor  of  them,* 
Ac.  A  digest  of  the  work  is  given,  and  a  quota- 
tion fi  om  the  history  of  a  '  Philosophic  Vagabond.* 

The  'Vicar  of  Wakefield*  (which  had  been  an- 
nounced in  the  'St  James'  Chronicle*  in  March)  is 
thus  made  known  to  the  public  by  the  'British 
Magazine*  In  AprOt  1766,  the  'Wiltshire  Curate* 
in  November^  1766. 

Zschokke  is  therefore  wrong  in  supposing  that 
(xoldsmith  was  indebted  to  the  'British  Magazine ' 
for  the  Idea  of  his  novel ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  tiie  authority  of  that  print  has 
been  quoted  in  assertion  of  'the  genuineness  of  the 
firagment.*  But  we  are  disposed  to  inquire  from 
internal  evidence  how  far  the  incidents  in  the 
'Journal  of  a  VHitshire  Curate*  may  be  true? 
whether  this  is  one  of  those  contributions  of  QoXd.- 
smitirs  wliich  were  not  collected?  imd  whetiier  it 
is  possible  we  have  here  the  germ  of  the  'Vicar  uf 
Wiikefield?* 

For  the  sake  of  these  considerations,  we  have 
printed  the  'Journal*  (see  ante)  exactly  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  'British  Magazine;*  the  Boston  re- 
print, although  essentially  the  same,  differtd  in 
punctuation,  and  other  mhior  respects. 

CJoldsmlth  wrote  many  things  in  the  'British 
Magazine'  which  he  never  acknowledged,  and 
which  now  can  only  be  guessed  at,  since  Percy  and 
Malone  have  not  enlightened  us.  The  'Journal' 
may  or  may  not  be  genuine ;  it  may  or  may  not 
have  been  from  his  pen :  but  that  little  narrative, 
with  its  trutiifiil  air,  toucliing  simplicity,  and  Chris- 
tian lesson,  bear*,  in  our  opinion,  strong  marlu  of 
the  great  author.  It  seems  quite  as  likely  (suppos- 
ing that  it  is  not  by  an  imitator,  and  that  GK>ldsmIth 
himself  published  It  as  an  after-rthoughO  to  huve 
been  suggestive  uf  the  'Vicar,*  as  the  tale  entlt'ed 
the  'History  of  Miss  Stanton,'  which  Mr  Prior  at- 
tributes to  Oliver,  and  regards  as  the  first  draught 
of  our  English  classic. 

It  may  be  added,  that  neither  Mr  Peter  Cunning- 
ham nor  Mr  Prior,  in  their  editions  of  the  'Mis- 
cellaneous Works,'  notice  the  *  Journal,*  and  no  bio- 
grapher seems  to  have  alluded  to  this  fragment 

As  a  pleasant  pendant  to  the  dry  dates,  we  close 
our  note  with  a  bit  of  Mr  Forster's  chapter  ('Life 
and  Tunes,*  voL  I.)  upon  Smollett,  Ooldsm  th,  and 
the  associations  of  tiiat '  Bi  itish  Magazhie,*  about 
which  we  have  been  discotirsing: — 

'The  first  of  January,  1760,  saw  the  first  venture 
launched.  It  was  published  for  sixpence,  "embel- 
lished with  curious  copperplates,*'  and  entitled 
the  '  British  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Bepository  for 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies.  By  T.  Smollett,  M.D.,  and 
others.*  It  was  dedicated  with  much  fer>'our  to 
Mr  Pitt;  and  Mr  Pitt's  htterest  (greatly  to  the 
spleen  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  thinks  the  matter 
worthy  of  mention  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Ooorge  the 
Second*)  enabled  Smollett  to  put  it  fbrth  with  a 
royal  license,  granted  In  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  Doctor  SmoUett  had   "lepiepeo^d  tp   his 
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M^lesty  that  he  has  been  at  graat  labour  and  ex- 
pense in  writing  original  pleees  himael(  and  w- 
gaging  other  gentlemen  to  write  original  pleoet.** 
The  doctor,  in  truth,  had  but  lately  left  the."  Bench,** 
at  the  close  of  that  three  months*  imprisonment  for 
libel  into  which  his  spirited  avowal  of  the  author- 
ship of  a  oritioism  on  Adoihral  Knowles  had  betrayeil 
him ;  and  the  king's  patronage  had  probably  been 
sougbt  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  king*s  prison.  But 
the  punishment  had  not  been  without  its  nse&  In 
the  nature  of  Smollett,  to  the  last,  there  were  not  a 
fbw  of  the  heedless  impulses  of  boyhood ;  and  from 
this  three  months'  steady  gaze  on  the  sadder  side 
of  things,  he  seems  to  have  turned  with  tempered 
and  gentler  thoughta  In  the  first  namber  of  the 
'3 1  itish  Magazine'  was  the  opening  of  the  tale  which 
contained  his  most  feminine  heroine  (AureUa  Dar- 
nel), and  the  most  amiable  and  gentiemaoly  of  his 
heroes  (Shr  Launoelot  Oreaves);  for,  though  Sir 
Launoelot  is  mad,  wise  thoughts  have  made  bim  so; 
and  in  the  hope  to  "  remedy  evils  which  the  law 
cannot  reach,  to  detect  fraud  and  treason,  to  abase 
insolence,  to  mortify  pride,  to  discourage  slander, 
to  disgrace  immodesty,  and  to  stigmatise  ingrati- 
tude," he  stumbles  tiirough  Us  odd  adventur.a. 
There  is  a  p'eaanre  in  connecting  ttiis  alliance  of 
Smollett  and  Gk>ldsmith  with  the  first  approach  of 
our  great  humorist  to  th  t  milder  humanity  and 
more  genial  wisdom  which  shed  its  mellow  rays  on 
Matthew  Bramble. 

'Nor  were  the  services  engaged  from  Oliver  un- 
worthy of  his  friend's  Sir  Launcelot  Side  by  side 
with  the  kindly  enthusiast  appeared  some  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  the  '  Essays,'  which  were  after- 
wards re-published  with  their  writer's  name ;  and 
many  which  were  never  c(«nected  with  it,  until  half- 
a-oentm  V  after  the  writer's  death.  Here  Mr  Rig- 
marole fell  into  that  Boar's  Head  reverie  in  East- 
cheap,  since  so  many  tunes  dreamt  over,  and  so  full 
of  kindly  rebuke  to  nndiscriminating  pndsers  of  the 
past  Here  tiie  shabby  man  in  St  James's  Park 
(Goldsmith,  like  Justice  Woodcock,  loved  a  vaga- 
bond) recounted  his  strolling  adventures,  with  a 
vivacity  undisturbed  by  poverty;  and,  vrith  his 
Merry-Andrew,  B.ijazet,  and  Wildaur,  laughed  at 
Qarrick  in  his  glorv.  Here  journey  was  made  to 
the  Fountain  In  whose  waters  scitse  and  genius 
ming'ed,  and  by  whose  side  the  traveller  found 
Johnson  and  Gray  (a  pity  it  didnot  prove  so!)  givhig 
and  receiving  fkme.  And  here,  above  ail,  the  poor, 
hearty,  wooden-legged  beggar,  first  charmed  the 
world  with  a  philosophy  of  content  and  cheerfulness 
which  no  misfortune  could  subdue.  Tliis  was  he 
who  had  lost  his  leg  and  the  use  of  his  hand,  and 
Jiad  a  wound  in  his  breast  which  was  troublesome 
and  was  obliged  to  beg,  but  with  these  exceptions 
blessed  his  stars  for  knowing  no  reason  to  complain : 
some  had  lost  both  legs  and  an  eye,  but  thank  Hea. 
ven  it  was  not  so  bad  with  him.  This  was  he  ^o 
remarked,  that  people  might  say  this  and  that  of 
being  hi  jail,  bnt  when  he  Wds  found  gnilty  of  be- 
ing poor,  and  was  sent  to  Newgate,  be  found  it  as 
agreeable  a  place  asi  ever  lie  was  in,  in  all  his  life: 
wtio  foaght  the  French  in  six  pitched  battles,  and 
verily  believed  that,  but  for  some  good  reason  or 
other,  his  captain  would  have  given  him  promotion, 
and  made  him  a  corporal :  who  was  beaten  cruelly 
by  a  boatswain,  but  the  boatswain  did  it  without 
considering  what  he  was  about :  who  slept  on  a  bed 
of  boards  in  a  French  piison,  but  wltii  a  warm 
blanket  ab.  ut  him,  because,  as  he  remarked,  ho 
always  loved  to  lie  well :  and  to  whom,  when  he 
came  to  sum  up  and  balance  his  life's  adventures, 
it  occurred  that,  had  he  h  d  the  good  fortune  to 
have  lost  his  leg  and  the  use  of  his  hand  on  board 
a  klng*8  siiip,  and  not  a  privateer,  he  should  have 
had  his  sixpence  a-week  for  the  rest  of  h's  days ; 
but  that  was  not  his  chance  t  one  man  was  bom 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and  anotht  r  with 
a  wooden  ladle ;  "  however,  blessed  be  Ckxl,  I  ei^oy 
good  health.*'  This  was  as  wise  philosophy  as  (Jdn« 
dide*s,  at  which  Europe  was  then  laughing  heartily ; 
and  it  is  worth  mention,  that  from  the  oountrymea 
of  Voltaire  this  little  essa^  shonld  first  have  derived 
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iti  ikme.  So  popular  in  Fraiu^  wu  the  "hamble 
optimist;,'*  u  his  translator  called  him,  that  he  is 
not  nnllkely  to  ha?e  -visited  even  the  halla  of  **  Ii» 
DeUfeesi"  to  be  read  there,  as  eveiywhere,  with 
mirth  upon  the  fiu»  andtendemeu  at  the  heart; 
perhaps  to  re-awaken  recollections  of  the  aogainly, 
wandering  acholar. 

*  Of  upwards  of  twenty  essays  thus  oontrlbated  to 
SmoUetfs  magaEine,  few  were  re^pnbllshed  liy  Gold 
smith ;  but  firom  other  causes,  certainly,  than  lack 
of  merit. 

*  *  •  # 

*  The  last  of  these  detached  essays  which  I  shall 
mention  for  the  present,  did  not  appear  in  the 
*  British  Magazine,' but  much  concerned  it;  and, 
though  not  reckoned  worthy  of 'preserratlon  by  its 
writer,  is  evidence  not  to  be  omitted  of  his  hearty 
feeUng  to  Smollett,  and  ready  resource  to  serve  a 
friend.  It  wss,  in  plahi  words,!a  puff  of  the '  British 
Magaxine '  and  its  projector ;  and  a  puff  of  as  witty 
pretension  as  ever  visited  the  ingenious  brain  of  tlie 
yet  unborn  firiend  of  Mr  Dangle.  It  purported  to 
describe  a  Wow-wow ;  a  kind  of  newspaper  club  of 
a  cbnntiy  town,  to  which  the  writer  amusingly  de- 
scribed himself  driven,  by  his  unavailing  eflbrts 
to  find  anybody  anywhere  else.  All  were  at  the 
Wow-wow,  from  the  apotheceiy  to  the  drawer  of 
the  tavern;  and  there  ne  found,  inspired  by  pipes 
and  newspapers,  such  a  smcdce  and  fire  of  political 
discussion,  snch  a  setting  right  of  all  the  mistakes 
of  the  generals  in  the  war,  such  a  battle,  conducted 
with  chalk,  upon  the  blunders  of  Finck  and  Daun, 
and  such  quionano  explosions  against  the  Dutch  in 
PoDidicherry,  that  Infollibly  the  Wow-wow  must 
have  come  to  a  war  of  Its  own,  **  had  not  an  Oxford 
scholar,  led  there  by  curiosity,  pulled  a  new  maga- 
zfcie  out  of  hU  pocket,  in  which  he  said  there  were 
some  pieces  extremely  curious,  and  that  deserved 


their  attention.  He  then  read  the  *  Adventures  of 
Sir  Laonoelot  Greaves,'  to  the  entire  satisfacUon  of 
the  andienee,  which  bdng  finished,  he  threw  the 
pamphlet  upon  the  table :  *Tbat  piece^  gentlemen,* 
says  he,  *  is  written  in  the  very  spirit  and  manner 
of  Cervantes;  there  is  great  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  evident  marks  of  the  master  in  almost 
every  sentence;  and  from  the  plan,  the  humour, 
and  the  execution,  I  can  venture  to  say  that  it 

dropped  from  the  pen  of  the  ingenious  Doctor * 

Every  one  w^s  pleased  with  the  performance,  and 
I  was  particularly  gratified  in  hearing  all  the  sen- 
sible part  of  the  company  Igire  orders  for  the  *  Bri- 
tish Magazine.* " 

*  So  said  the  not  less  anonymous  or  ingenious  Doc- 
tor, in  that  venture  of  good  Mr  Newbery's  which 
started  but  twelve  days  after  Smollett's,  and  in 
which  also  had  been  enlisted  the  sendees  of  the 
Grew  Arbour  Court  lodger.' 

[0,  golden  genius  of  the  elder  time!  eontributor 
of  prioeless  worth  I  Where  shall  we  at  this  present 
hour  find  another  mch  ingenious  doctor,  and  a  witty 
device  wiiich  wUl  make  the  *  sensible  part  of  the 
company'  subscribers  to  'Titan.* 

The  conunon  complaint  amongst  men  is,  that 
they  have  lived  too  late  in  the  day— somewhere 
about  a  century  and  a-half  ago  there  fiew  past  the 
glorious  opportunity  when,  and  when  only,  my 
skill  could  have  astonished  the  worid  and  filled  my 
pockets  I  Here,  in  Goldsmith,  is  a  clear  case  of  a 
man  who  lived  much  too  soon. 

For  Just  one  specimen  of  that  happy  gift  which 
can  slide  the  public,  with  delicious  insensibility,  into 
*  OfiosRiBro,*  what  would  not  now  be  given  ?  *  Hollo- 
way,'  or  *  Old  Parr,*  would  repay  with  a  dieque  for 
a  little  fortune,  and  unlimited  pills ;  *  Titait  '  would 
remunerate  with ^his  boundless  gratitude.] 


^pttimtnsi  of  f^t  ^tvman  Hneto. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  GOOD  AND  BRAVE  MAN. 

BY  OOITPBIED  AUGUST  BUSOEB. 


Song  of  the  brave,  how  thrills  thy  tone, 

As  when  the  organ's  music  rolls  1 

No  gold  rewards,  but  song  alone, 

The  deeds  of  great  and  noble  souls. 

Now  glory  to  God  that  my  voice  I  can  raise, 

And  sing  to  the  good  and  gallaat  man's  pralsel 

The  thawing  wind  ttom  southern  seas 

Moans  dolly  o*er  the  Alpine  rocks. 

The  scudding  cloud  before  it  flees, 

The  wolf  thus  scares  the  timid  flocks.  ' 

It  bursts  through  the  forest,  it  sweeps  o'er  the  fields, 

On  lake  and  on  torrent  the  ice-doak  yields. 

The  snow  90W  melted  on  the  height, 

A  thousand  gushing  waters  roar'd, 

A  lake  conceal'd  the  meads  fh)m  sight, 

The  river  swell'd,  the  torrents  ponr'd: 

High  roU'd  the  huge  billows  from  shore  to  shote, 

And  vast  were  the  ice-crags  thek  bosom  bore. 

On  massive  arch,  on  pillar  stout, 
There  stretch'd  a  bridge  across  the  floo4, 
.  Of  freestone  from  the  top  throughout; 
Midway  a  little  house  there  stood. 
Here  dwelt  the  toll-keeper  with  child  and  wife. 
*  0  keeperl  0  keeper  1  flee,  flee  for  thy  life  P 


The  dull,  deep  moan  now  threat'nlng  rang, 

Around  the  house  the  billows  foam'd. 

Upon  the  roof  the  keeper  sprang,  '^ 

His  eye  o'er  the  wild  tumult  roam'd. 

*  0  merclftal  Heaven  1  appease  the  fleroe  wave  I 

I  am  lost!  I  am  losti    0  save  met  O  save! ' 

The  ice  sweeps  onwards,  crash  on  crash, ; 
And  here  and  there,  on  either  shore, 
Against  the  pillar'd  arches  dash. 
Which  topple  down  with  thunder's  roar. 
The  trembling  keeper,  with  wife  and  child, 
Howl'd  louder  by  far  than  the  tempest  wild. 

With  shock  on  shock  the  icebergs  crash'd 

At  either  end,  with  fearful  swell; 

And,  in  a  thousand  fragments  dash'd, 

By  turns  the  pillar'd  ardies  fell. 

Destruction  approaches  the  midway  path. 

<  0  merciftd  Heaven !  appease  thy  dread  wrath  1 ' 

There  stood  upon  the  distant  strand 

A  host  of  gazers,  young  and  old; 

Each  cried  aloud,  and  wrung  his  hand, 

But  'mong  them  no  preserver  bold. 

The  trembUng.  keeper,  with  wife  and  difld, 

Cried  loudly  for  aid  'Uiidst  the  tempeat  wild. 
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Song  office  good  and  brave,  say  when 
Wilt  thoa  resound  like  thrilling  bell  ? 
like  organ's  peal?    O  name  him  then  1 
His  name,  0  song,  when  wilt  thon  tell? 
Destroction  approaches  the  midway  pier ; 
Thoi^  l)e8t  of  the  noble  and  brave,  appear. 

Then  galloped  forth  upon  the  strand 
A  noble  count,  on  charger  bold. 
What  held  the  count  there  in  his  hand  ? 
A  parse  it  was,  and  fuU  of  gold. 

*  Two  hundred  gold  pistoles  here  for  the  brave 
Who  ventures  to  rescaa  yon   three  from  the 

grave.* 

Who  is  the  brave  one?  canst  thou  guess? 
The  count?  my  song,  say  if  yon  can; 
The  count  is  brare  and  gallant— yes! 
And  yet  I  know  a  nobler  man. 
O  gallant  man,  gallant  man,  quickly  appear  1 
Destniqtlon  advancing  draws  fearfiilly  near. 

And  higher  still  the  surges  swell. 

The  roailng  winds  still  louder  shrijBk ; 

Their  courage  ever  lower  fell. 

O  help!  0  help!  be  quick,  be  qnick!    ! 

Still  pillar  on  pillar  continues  to  fall,  ' 

Behind  them  crash  tumbling  the  ardies  alL 

*  Hallo!  hallo!  take  courage,  come!  \ 
The  count  held  high  the  prize  in  ah*. 
And  each  one  heard,  but  all  were  dumb, 
Not  one  came  forth  from  thousands  there.' 
In  vain  did  the  keeper  with  wife  and  <^Ud 
Shriek  loudly  fbr  help  *mldst  the  tempest  wild. 


He  boldly  sprang,  his  trust  in  God, 

Into  a  baik  upon  the  strand; 

In  spite  of  whirlpool,  storm,  and  flood, 

In  safety  was  he  seen  to  land. 

But,  alas !  the  frail  vessel  yew  fu  too 

To  be  the  preserver  at  once  of  a)L 

Thrice  put  the  bark  from  oif  the  strand. 

In  spite  of  whirlpool,  storm,  and  wave ; 

Thrice  safely  was  he  seen  to  land. 

Till  all  were  rescued  from  the  grave. 

But  scarce  had  he  landed  tHe  last  on  the  shore, 

"Wlien  the  last  of  the  pillars  fell  topplhtg  o'er. 

Who  is  the  man  so  good  and  brave  ? 

O  let,  my  song,  his  name  be  told! 

The  peasant  risk'd  his  life  to  save, 

But  perhaps  'twas  done  but  for  the  gold? 

Ferohanoe,  if  the  count  had  spared  his  meed,  * 

The  peasant  had  rlOi'd  not  his  life  hi  the  deed? 

*  Here,*  cried  the  count,  *  my  noble  friend,    , 

Is  the  reward  thou  well  hast  won !  *. 

Say,  must  we  not  the  count  commend? 

O  doubt  it  not!  yes, 'twas  nobly  done!     " 

But  thoughts  more  sublime  and  more  noble  reveal'd 

The  heart  that  the  peasant's  kirtle  concealU  . 

*My  life  I've  ne'er  for  money  sold. 

I'm  poor,  'tis  true,  yet  want  no  more. 

Give  to  the  keeper  there  your  gold, 

Who's  lost  his  wealth  and  all  his  store !  * 

Thus  speaking,  with  accents  that  gush'd  from  the 

heart. 
The  peasant  tum'd  from  them  hi  haste  to  depart  - 


A  simple  peasant  then  was  seen,  Song  of  the  brave,  how  thrills  thy  tone. 

As  with  his  stair  the  crowd  he  deft,  As  when  the  organ's  music  rdls. 

Bis  stature  tan,  of  noble  mien,  Ko  gold  rewards,  but  s<Mig  alone. 

He  wore  a  kirtle  coarse  of  weft.  Such  deeds  of  brave  and  noble  souls.  ' 

Be  heard  the  count's  words  and  theh:  importpraised.  Now  g^ory  to  God  that  my  voice  I  can  raise 

Then  on  the  approaching  destruction  gazed.  To  sUig  to  the  good  and  gallant  man's  praise ! 

Bffrger  was  bom  at  Wolmerswende,  near  Halbentadt,  January  1, 1748,  Frofessor  of  Fhflosophy  at 
G^^ttingeo,  where  be  died  in  poverty  June  8, 1791  j 
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Many  phantoms  ure  pennitted  to  flit 
about  the  world  and  delude  people  under 
the  mask  of  a  name,  which,  if  once  laid 
hold  of,  would  be  found  to  be  nothing  hut 
a  mask  that  had  made  up  in  r  acb  wliat  it 
lacked  in  all  other  essentials.  They  mis- 
lead a  great  many  simple  people,  and 
give  a  great  deid  of  trouble  to  those  who 
know  them  to  be  shams,  and  vet  try  for 
a  long  time  in  Tain  to  clutch  them  in 
the  grasp  of  demonstration.  Prominent 
among  them  is  that  vague  phantom  called 
the  *  ideal,'  as  applied  to  representative 
art.  We  have  often  tried  to  clutch  it, 
but  only  dasped  hands  on  air;  and  though 
not  able  to  take  tangible  hold  of  it,  and 


prove  what  we  surmise,  yet  believe  this 
abstract,  ideal  beauty  to  be  an  illusion. 
A  rektive  ideal,  from  work  to  work,  and 
from  man  to  man,  we  can  understand, 
but  no  absplute  ideal — something  apart 
from  that  which  really  exists.  We  can 
conceive  that  if  a  man  peculiarly  en- 
dowed— say  Turner — shall  see  a  sunset 
with  his  painters  vision,  and  succeed  in 
transmuting  it  into  a  picture  with  all  its 
massy  gorgeousness  and  piled  magnifi- 
cence, its  mingling  shifting  beauty,  rain- 
bow rich,  as  though  it  were  the  trailing 
garment  of  a  living  god,  another  man  who 
has  never  seen,  in  his  common,  every-day 
sunset,  such  a  revelation^  because  he  had 
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not  the  eye  to  see  it,  will  set  it  down  to 
the  account  of  the  ideal  beauty.  But 
this  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  an 
ideal  transcending  nature's  real;  it  only 
proves  his  dimness  of  vision;  for  never 
yet  existed  painter  that  could  realise  the 
glory  of  sunset.  In  such  case,  if  the 
beauty  be  called  ideal,  it  is  only  a  name 
for  something  which  falls  far  short  of  the 
real.  Again,  a  young  poet  who  may  never 
have  suffered  a  solemn  sorrow,  will  try 
to  be  beforehand  with  experience,  and 
imagine  that  he  has  felt  it;  he  sings  about 
it,  and  as  he  cannot  realise  it,  he  idealises 
it.  Are  we  to  accept  this  ideal  of  the 
young  gentleman's  as  something  far  be- 
yond the  real  ?  Is  not  this  ideal  of  his 
rather  a  sham  1  and  here,  again,  is  not  the 
ideal  another  name  for  failure  in  repre- 
senting that  which  does  exist — an  at- 
tempt at  seeming?  And  do  we  not  know 
very  well  that  seeming  can  never  be  any- 
thing more  than  the  reflected  shadow  of 
that  which  is  ?  When  the  poet  ripens  in 
years,  and  has  lived,  and  loved,  and  lost, 
he  will  write  us  something  less  ideal,  be- 
cause he  will  have  approached  nearer  to 
the  heart  of  the  real — he  will  have  been 
face  to  face  with  the  mystery;  and  he 
will  do  this,  not  because  he  can  superadd 
anything  to  the  real,  but  because  he 
will  have  seen  and  felt  more,  and  can 
therefore  express  more.  Take  another 
example.  How  often  do  the  critics  tell 
us  that  the  painter  has  idealised  such 
and  such  a  cha^-acter?  which  is  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that  they  have  not 
given  us  the  character  at  all,  but  some- 
thing out  of  their  own  mind.  Lewes,  in 
his  *Life  of  Gk>ethe,'  tells  us  that  he  found 
the  bust  of  Schiller  so  idealised  by  the 
sculptor  as  to  be  worthless  for  any  index 
to  character.  Equally  worthless  are  the 
representations  of  the  ideal,  when  truth 
is  wilfully  falsified,  whether  in  painting, 
poetry,  or  sculpture.  And  everywhere 
in  these  arts  do  we  find  specimens  of 
intentional  falsehood  or  helpless  exag- 
geration labelled  with  the  phrase  *  ideal,' 
and  therefore  considered  not  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  the  real  as  found  in  na- 
ture. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his  fourth  dis- 
course says,  '  How  much  the  great  style 
exacts  &om  its  professors,  to  conceive  and 
represent  their  subjects  in  a  poetical  man- 
ner, not  confined  to  mere  matter  of  fact, 
may  be  seen  in  the  cartoons  of  Raphael. 
In  all  the  pictures  in  which  the  painter 
has  represented  the  apostles^  he  has  drawn 


them  with  great  nobleness;  he  has  given 
them  as  much  dignity  as  the  human 
figure  is  capable  of  receiving;  yet  we  are 
expresdy  told  in  Scripture  they  had  no 
euch  respectable  appearance;  and  of  St 
Paul,  in  particular,  we  are  told  by  him- 
self that  his  bodily  presence  was  mean. 
Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  low' 
stature;  a  painter  ought  not  so  to  repre- 
sent him,  Agesilaus  was  low,  lame,  and 
of  mean  appearance:  none  of  these  defects 
ought  to  appear  in  a  piece  of  which  he  is 
the  hero.'  All  this  says  Sir  Joshua  is 
only  taking  an  allowed  *  poetical  license;' 
he  calls  it  correcting  nature  by  herself, 
her  imperfect  state  by  her  more  perfect. 
In  this  passage  we  have  the  Raphaelesque 
ideal  which  is  opposed  by  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ite real.  Let  us  consider  what  is  this 
ideal  according  to  Raphael,  which  has  in- 
fested painting  ever  since  his  time,  and 
which  is  made  to  stand  sponsor  for  all  the 
hideous  unrealities  that  are  daubed  on 
canvas.  If  the  subjects  of  Raphael's  pic- 
tures were  mean  of  presence,  short  of 
stature,  and  physically  weak,  we  are  told 
that  he  would  idealise  them — that  is,  he 
would  help  out  the  handiwork  of  God,  by 
re-moulding  it  according  to  the  image  of 
his  own  ideal  beauty.  He  had  a  choice 
of  his  own,  which  he  interposed  betwixt 
his  own  eyes  and  the  truth  which  God 
had  chosen  for  him  to  paint;  and  in  order 
that  he  might  realise  a  certain  conven- 
tional phantasm  of  beauty,  he  sacrificed 
that  truth  which  is  the  eternal  essence  of 
all  beauty,  and  for  the  absence  of  which 
no  beautiful  shams  can  compensate.  That 
so  great  a  painter  as  Raphael  should  have 
done  so  proves  many  things,  each  of  which 
demands  solemn  reflection.  He  was  a 
great  master  of  form;  hence  he  took  great 
pride  in  making  it  manifest.  While 
idealising  the  human  form,  he  fed  his  own 
vanity;  and  then  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
paint  flesh  and  physique,  than  soul.  It 
requires  far  higher  efibrt  to  represent  the 
majestic  presence  of  a  great  and  noble 
soul,  than  a  noble  bodily  presence.  A 
more  faithful  and  reverent  genius,  who 
dare  not  paint  a  lie,  would  have  painted 
Paul  even  as  he  had  described  himself, 
and  not  have  attempted  to  correct  nature. 
He  would  have  been  satisfied  in  reposing 
on  truth,  which  always  has  a  compensat- 
ing beauty  of  its  own;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  have  given  us  the  outer 
man  so  transfigured  by  the  inner  light, 
that  the  body  would  have  been  lost  in 
the  glow  of  soul,  and  there  would  have 
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been  no  necessity  for  caUing  in  factitious 
aid,  by  giving  Udeal'  beauty  of  form. 

The  earlier  Italian  masters  wrought  on 
this  principle:  they  endeavoured  to  re- 
present the  soul,  often  to  the  neglect  of 
the  human  form,  and  its  surroundings. 
They  went  to  nature  with  implicit  faith, 
and  painted  with  the  spirit  kneeling. 
They  reverently  strove  to  realise  the  in- 
ner, rather  than  idealise  the  outer;  hence, 
the  principle  they  wrought  upon  was  far 
higher  and  more  worthy  of  acceptation. 
If  they  were  sometimes  far  from  the  truth, 
they  were  always  on  the  way  to  it — they 
worked  in  the  right  spirit  to  reach  it  ul- 
timately, and  they  were  nigher  to  it  at 
starting  than  the  Raphael-idealists  can  be 
in  the  end.  When  travelling  on  the 
wrong  road,  the  faster  you  go,  the  further 
you  get  from  the  goal;  and  on  the  Ba- 
phaelesque  principle  of  idealisation,  the 
greater  your  success,  the  further  you  get 
away  from  truth,  and  the  tooner  you  will 
arrive  at  that  which  is  perfecUy  false. 
And  what  does  this  ideal '  of  form,  to 
which  Sir  Joshua  tells  us  Raphael  bowed 
down,  and  which  he  would  have  the  painter 
follow,  amount  to?  Is  it  not  just  the 
vulgar  idea  that  all  heroes  and  celebrated 
men  must  possess  an  imposing  stature 
and  immense  physical  proportions,  and 
thus  painting  to  the  popular  standard, 
even  as  you  would  enlarge  the  features  of 
a  statue  that  had  to  be  elevated  in  a 
public  square  for  popular  consideration  1 
And  do  we  not  know  that  this  ideal  of 
form  is  almost  always  false,  and  that  the 
presence  of  the  greatest  spiritual  forces  is 
seldom  to  be  detected  by  the  gross  physi- 
cal signs  which  go  to  make  up  the  popular 
ideal  ?  The  greatest  war-captains  of  all 
time — Alexander,  Julius  Caesar,  Napoleon 
— ^have  been  small  men,  and  according  to 
the  popular  ideid  of  the  hero,  they  would 
have  been  eclipsed  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  theur  common  soldiers.  The 
greatest  murderers  and  the  vilest  mon- 
sters, the  secret  poisoners  and  the  cruel- 
est  tyrants,  the  Neros  and  the  Palmers, 
could  scarcely  have  competed  with  the 
last  batch  of  wife-beaters  in  possessing 
the  coarse  attributes  of  the  popular  ideal 
of  the  great  criminal.  If  they  had  been 
placed  at  the  dock  of  the  Old  Bailey,  they 
would  have  excited  sympathy  rather  than 
condemnation.  We  should  have  been 
told  how  little  they  looked  liked  mur- 
derers; how  gentlemanly  and  how  lady- 
like they  appeared;  nothing  thick-lipped 
or   wolf-eyed:    no    defiant   rufiianhood 


about  the  men;  nothing  dark  or  devilish, 
not  even  tiger-like,  about  the  women. 
We  should  be  told  that  they  were  fair, 
and  sleek,  and  particularly  mild  of  look. 
The  popular  ideal  does  not  understand  the 
thin,  cruel  lips,  the  soft,  sleek  flesh,  and 
feline-fingered  hand;  the  hair  which  seems 
bright  with  blood,  or  is  fair  as  that  of  an 
Albino;  the  lines  of  the  face  that  mark 
where  the  slimy  serpent  trailed;  the  cold 
still-blue  feminine  eyes — death-pools  with 
corpses  in  then:  deeps;  in  all  these  things 
the  devil  is  too  subtle  for  common  recog^ 
nition.  ^Nevertheless  it  is  so;  just  as  the 
most  poisonous  plants  possess  the  soft, 
white,  milk-like  juice — ^the  greatest  power 
for  destruction  being  concealed  beneath 
the  greatest  amount  of  apparent  harm* 
lessness.  It  always  has  been,  is  so  now, 
and  always  will  be  a  fact,  that  the  sub- 
tlest forms  of  the  principles  of  good  and 
evil  are  manifested  by  the  subtlest  physi- 
cal signs,  and  not  by  the  grossest.  Here, 
then,  we  find  the  popular  ideal  altogether 
wrong;  it  looks  for  a  sign,  and  there  is 
no  sign  in  accordance  with  its  precon- 
ceived phantasm.'  But  it  is  not  a  whit 
more  wrong  than  is  the  principle  involved 
in  the  Raphaelesque  idealisation,  and 
there  is  this  difference  between  them: 
the  popular  ideal  of  its  hero  is  only  the 
distortion  of  ignorance;  the  other  is  a 
wUful  misrepresentation  of  fact.  Both 
must  die  out  as  we  dare  to  lift  the  veil 
with  eyes  strong  enough  to  look  upon  the 
shining  £Eice  of  truth. 

It  is  said  that  love  is  blind;  but,  in 
those  cases  where  it  really  is  so,  it  simply 
means  that  the  in&tuated  lover  is  pur- 
suing his  ideal.  He  has  not  the  strength 
of  sight  wherewith  to  see  the  beloved  as 
she  really  is;  he  imagine  her  altogether 
dififerent.  He  creates  the  thing  he  sees, 
and  endows  her  with  the  attributes  of 
ideal  beauty.  In  point  of  fact,  he  deceives 
himself.  Courtship  is  a  Raphaelesque 
painter;  matrimony  is  Pre-Raphaelite.  If 
the  true  beauty  of  love  and  fife  exist  be- 
tween lovers,  the  reality  of  matrimony  will 
not  hurt  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  develop 
it  more  nobly,  more  holy,  more  beautiful. 
If  it  do  not,  all  the  lover's  idealisation 
will  not  mend  the  matter.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  only  that  which  is  eternally 
real  can  stand  the  test  of  time. 

There  are  many  shapes  which  this  phan- 
tom of  the  ideal  assumes,  in  order  that  it 
may  mislead  weak-minded  lovers,  critics, 
and  artists,  but  we  cannot  pursue  them 
in  an  article  which  only  assumes  to  be  a 
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bri^f  ^x:ies  Qf  hint^.  Bat  there  is  one 
we  camoi  help  ipia^tiomiig,  It  is  the 
pictoi:ia]i  iideaP-well  known  to  us^  and 
dewly.belo.ved  iij  boyhood— of  the  stage 
hero,  d^ttgripg. in  spangles^  bearded  with 
ferocity^  and  i^  sinking  .^tl^tude,  repre- 
senting T.  F.  Cooke  as  the  Knight  of  the 
Bloody  Shoe-string,  qf  Three-fingered- 
Jack  sliding  down  a  greased  rainbow,  or 
some  other  equally  ^tractive  ideal,  which 
carried  out.  faithfully  enough,  and  with 
natural  sequence,  the  prhiciples  of  Ba- 
phaelesque  idealisation.  .  Against  all.  such 
cpnTentignalisnis,  central  ideas,  yague  ge- 
neraUsaJaonSfAiidexaggerati^  types,.oom- 
monly  called  ideal,.  PrerBaphaelitism  is  a 
strong  and  living  protest. . .     . 

It  discards,  all  false  traditiouary  ideals, 
and  goes  straigbt.to  nature  for  its  inspi- 
ration. If  Bichard  be  humphbacked,  so 
shall  he.be  .painted.  If  Paul  be  weak 
and  contemptible  of  presence,  even  so 
shall,  we  see  him  through  the  window 
which  the  painter  opens  into  the  past« 
If  Hamlet  be  iaur-haired  and  *  scant  of 
breath,*  so  shall. he  live  before  us  in  the 
pUce  of  the  stage  ideal..  All  that  at- 
tracts them  to  lift  the  bruslx. shall  be 
futhfuUy  copied;  for  out  Of  reT6ren>t  study 
and  fipiithf ul  copying  of  the  exterfuds  of te& 
comies  the  inner  meaning  and  the  open 
secret.  .The  stone  shall  be  recogpis- 
Ibble  to  the  geologist,  the  rock  shall. bear 
the  peculiar  handwriting  of  the  pass- 
ing ages  of  change.  .  The  plant  shall  tell 
its  name  to  the  botanist,  and  the  tree 
haye  on  it  all  the  marks  of  its  own  indi- 
vidua^ty. 

The  true  artist  does  not  so  much  con- 
sciously choose  his  subject,  as  he  is  uncon- 
sciou^y  chosen  by  it.  Once  chosen,  he 
should  not  dare  to^  select  and  reject,  but 
put  down  with  solemn  earnestness  just 
what  he  sees,  just  what  .comes  to  him,  with 
the  *  further  lookings-on*  of  a  loving  and 
^tient  spirit.  How  should  he  dare  to 
reject  this  things  and  add  thO'Other^  which 
lie  never  saw  there,  when. he  does  not 
know  the  law  by  which  nature  has  pro- 
duced the  effect  called  beauty,  and  when 
•the  magic  thing  may  glide  away  through 
the  {^lightest  deviation  of  change !  And 
the  IVe-Biiphaelite  is  not  presumptuous 
enough  to  think  he  can  create  better  in 
a  few  days  than  God  has  done  in  the 
course  of  years  aud  iE^es,'and  so  set  about 
correcting  hature  in  her  works  and  ways. 
He  does  not  dare  to  make  the  crooked 
straight,  the  briar  thomless,  iftud  idealise 
what  we  may  think  deformity.      He 


knows  that  it  is  in  nature  as  iii  Gothic 
architectures—deformity  is  often  the  pil- 
lared strength  wliich  bears  up  the  images 
of  loveliness  and'  shapes  of  beauty,  and' 
it^is  his  imperative  duty  to  reproduce 
so  much  as  he  sees,  and  as  he  sees  it. 
He  adopts  that  fine  old  Scripture  text, 
*  V^hatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  all  thy  might.' 
.  This.gobg  back  to  nature — seeing  hu- 
man life  and  action  with  our  owii  eyes, 
an4  thus  endeavouring  to  represent  them 
indef»en4ently  of  generalised  and  stereo- 
typed fpnus,  whi<£  has  been  called  Pre- 
Baphaelitism — ^is  the  protest  then  of  the 
young  spirit  of  our  time  against  that  false 
ideal,  which  we  have  sh9wn  to  be  a  feill- 
ing  short  in  attempting  to  realise  nature, 
afid  not  something  superior  to  natUren— 
that  fedse  ideal  which  has  been,  and  still 
is,  so  fertile  a,  source  of  self-dec^tion,  ana 
its  noble  endeavour  to  reach  ^at  wiiicK 
is  e:t^rnally  true.  The  true  Pre-Raphaelite 
fulfils,  the.  meaning  which  the  ancients 
attached  to  the  name  of,  poet,  when  they 
called  him  a  *  finder.'    He  is  essentially 
a  finder.    He  does  not  feel  that  he  can 
confer  Sibeauty  upon. the  works  of  nature^ 
or  exajt  them^  but.  he  will  try  to.  reveal 
the  ijunermost  meanipg  of  things.    He 
feels  that  thd  works  of  God  are  all-b^u- 
tiful  .and . sufficiently  self-glorified, .  if  we 
had  but  the  vision  to  see  them  in.  all  their 
glory,  and  that  purity  of  heart  in  which 
jibe  spirit  of  beauty  may  behold  her  mir- 
rored fece.  .     .  ... 

..  It  is  quit^  natural  and. certain  that 
tiiis  ]f re-Baphaelite  movement  should  be 
misunderstood  and  maligned. .  Its  healthy 
Realism  wUl  be  called  unhealthy  material- 
ism by  ^  class  of  people  who  have  no  ge- 
nuine faith  or. insight,  but  a. vast  amount 
of  weak  oredulity;  whose  life  has  not  force 
enotrgh  to  come  near  the  ,truth,  but  who 
for  ever  circle  round  it  at  the  reqtdsite 
distance  for  seeing,  things  through  the 
mist,  of  illusion.  They  cannot  bear  to 
see  the  mist  blown  away,  and  their  sha- 
dowy unrealities  jstripped  naked.  .  Others 
will  .confound  the  Pre-Raphaelite,  de- 
mand, for  accurate  delineatioa  of  details 
with  the  hard  realism  of  the  Dutch  school, 
with  ^1  its  meanness  of  subject,  and  petty, 
though  holiest  realities;  and  the. young 
Pre-Raphaelites  themselves  will,  in  the 
early  stage  of  their  .progress,  do  much  to 
give  countenance  to  this  error,  ab  we  shall 
attempt  to  show. 

Pre^Baphaelitism  proposes,  to  paint  a 
bit  of  landscape  just  as  it  is,  and  shirk 
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nothing.  Now  we  know  that  in  nature, 
if  the  attention  is  ahsorhed  by  a  water- 
fall, a  moonWn  range,  or  a  distant  flush 
of  tender  green  looking  out  of  a  wood, 
we  do  not,  for  the  time  being,  see  the 
leaves  close  to  us  on  the  one  hand,  the 
bird  slnguig  on  the  other,  or  the  flowers 
peeping  from  the  grass  at  our  feet  Ke- 
vertheless,  they  are  all  there,  and  when 
we  are  satisfied  with  the  main  sentiment, 
ao  to  iroeak,  of  the  scene,  we  turn  and 
find  ijf  the  details  there  in  perfection. 
The  old  style  of  treatment  in  foregrounds 
has  been  to  paint  what  we  have  c^ed 
the  main  sentiment,  and  *  subdue'  all  the 
rest.  Then,  when  you  come  to  examine 
the  details,  you  are  unable  to  tell  the 
lea&ge  of  its  trees,  the  texture  of  its 
ground-greenery,  or  the  kind  of  rock  or 
stone,  ^though  they  may  be  lying  at 
your  very  feet;  Pre-Baphaelitism  paints 
&  as  it  is  in  nature.  Ai^d  when  you 
have  take^  in  the  blue  of  the  sky,  the 
peak  of  the  mountain,  or  the  glimpse  of 
white  winding  road,  you  shall  still  find 
the  bunl  singing  on  the  tremulous  twig, 
the  leaves,  large  and  smaU,  cool  in  the 
air,  the  grass  lifting  its  little  shining 
swords  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  flush  of 
flowers  colouring  the  golden  day,  and 
making  it  Aragrant.  It  brings  nature 
nearer  to  us  than  it  has  ever  before  been 
brought,  inirtiead  of  painting  dim  distances, 
feeble  ideals,  and  foregrounds,  which  re- 
present nothing,  and  are  adnurable  like- 
nesses. This  brings  m  to  what  is  called 
the  false  prominence  of  details  in  the 
earlier  pictures  of  the  school.  Take,  as 
an  illustration,  Millais'  *  Ophelia,'  in  which 
the  flush  of  gorgeous  hues  and  the  ripb, 
zeal,  lush-lei^  green  of  spring  so  flooded 
the  muden,  that  she  seemed  drenched  in 
ccdour  rather  than  drowned  in  water. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  young  paint- 
ers, in  attempting  so  much,  and  throwing 
such  strength  into  the  minor  parts  of  the 
picture,  may  sometimes  fail  in  securing 
the  desired  attention  to  the  sentiment 
which  gives  the  picture  its  name.  This 
will  be  a  concomitant  of  their  apprentice- 
ship to  the  new  principle,  an  evidence 
that  they  have  not  attained  to  the  per- 
fect mastership.  But  where  this  occurs, 
it  is  not  the  pinciide  that  is  at  feuU;  it 
is  the  artist's  confesaon  that  he  has  not 
yet  done  full  justice  to  the  principle. 
Pre^B^haelitism  does  not  endeavour  to 
abolish  the  effects  of  distance,  nor  paint 
objects  at  improper  distances,  nor  alter 
any  natural  relationship.     I^or  has  it 


done  this  half  so  often  as  people  have 
imagined. 

It  is  the  onlookers  who  are  oftener  at 
i^ult  thaik  the  artist.  And  there  is  little 
wonder  that  this  should  be  so.  There 
have  been  so  few  examples  of  absolute 
truth  in  landscape  painting,  and  so  few 
of  us  have  seen  those  few  examples,  that 
when  we  see  the  truth,  it  appears  so  dif- 
ferent to  what  we  have  been  used  to  in 
pictures,  and  comes  in  so  miestionable  a 
guise,  tnat  we  are  apt  to  oe  more  sur- 
prised than  convinced  or  delighted.  We 
do  not  remember  that  in  all  great  art,  all 
lofty  beauty,  all  novel  truth,  there  must 
be  an  element  of  strangeness  to  us,  the 
indefinable  something  whieh  grows  and 
grows  for  ever,  and  which' is  the  portion 
we  call  immortal.  Xf  we  are  satisfied  with 
a  picture,  and  can  exhaust  it  at  a  glance, 
we  may  rest  assured  there  is  not  much  in 
it.  If  the  onlooker  be  one  of  the  old 
school,  with  Sir  Joshua's  critical  canons 
glimmering  in  his  inind,  to  the  confusion 
of  all  natural  instincts,  he  will  inevitably 
condemn  this  look  of  stnmgeness.  He 
will  find  the  canons  do  not  fit;  he  will 
not  suspect  that  the  picture  creates  a 
new  law  of  criticism)  as  aU  new  creation^ 
must  do;  nor  will  he  surmise  that  h^ 
himself  cannot  recognise  truth  when  he 
sees  it.  No;  the  Pre-Baphl^te  picture 
is  not  a  copy  of  some  other  picture  £skmi^ 
liar  to  him,  a^d  which  stands  to  him  in 
the  place  of  nature^  therefore  he  will  have 
none  of  it.  It  will  fare  better  with  the 
common  crowd,  who  are  not  troubled  with 
critical  canons,  and  know  nothing  afbout 
the  *  grand  style,?  or  *high  art.'  They 
are  immediately  attracted  to  the  Pre- 
Baphaelite  delineations  of  realities  &e^ 
from  Gk)d's  world,  and  you  will  find  them 
recognising  and  pointing  out  w^l^l^  great 
gusto  all  they  know  and  have  seta  in 
nature,  which  is  here  fiuthfully  rendered 
to  them. 

The  realism  cf  Pre-Baphaelitism  does 
not  war  with  imagination  andq^urituahsm. 
It  is  no  system  by  whidi  the  man  of 
talent  can  supply  tke  lack  of  geniufi.  It 
still  only  belongs  to  the  mechanics  of  art, 
and  can  only  help  genius,  by  offering  at 
the  outset  a  directer  and  surer  road  to 
truth.  Its  realism  is  not  intended  to 
dispense  with  beauty,  but  a  means  of  get- 
ting at  the  utmost  beauty.  l\A  realism 
is  ojuly  that  of  the  great^t  minds  th^t 
have  lived.  It  is  only  the  greatest  minds 
that  have  overflowed  with  common  hu- 
man feeling  in  art.    It  is  only  they  who 
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have  been  able  to  reach  the  universal 
heart,  and  represent  in  artistic  forms  the 
universal  truth  and  beauty.  Search  them, 
and  you  find  that  it  requires  the  tUmost 
imaaination  to  reproditce  the  truest  real, 
ana  that  where  the  hand  of  genius  most 
exquisitely  touches  the  human  heart^plain 
matter-of-fact  statement  is  united  to  the 
unspeakaole  heavty.  Think  of  that,  you 
vho  are  always  maundering  about  the  ideal 
beauty!  It  is  only  the  greatest  imagina^ 
tion  that  can  produce  the  Utmost  real; 
and  this  is  the  utmost  that  man's  king- 
liest  faculties  can  accomplish.  Let  us  take 
a  few  illustrations  from  poetry,  to  show 
what  is  meant  by  the  utmost  real.  Leigh 
Hunt  has  been  before  us  here,  and  sup- 
plied some  illustrations  to  hand.  He 
quotes  the  words  of  Lear.  *  most  matter- 
of-fact,  most  melancholy:' — 

*  Pray  do  not  mock  me; 
Jama  very  fodish  fond,  old  man, 
Fonurseore  cmd  it^wa/rds: 
Not  cm  howr  mare  or  leas;  cmd  to  deal  plaUdy, 
Ifea/r  J  am  not  in  my  perfect  mmd. 

Scores  of  instances  might  be  quoted  from 
Shakspere,  to  prove  that  these  touches  of 
matter-of-fiict  reality  are  the  most  pre^ 
cious  jewels  in  the  crown  of  all  poetry.  So 
of  Homer;  but  we  must  quote  one,  and 
pass  on.  It  is  the  passage  where  old 
Priam  kneels  before  Achilles,  and  im- 
plores him  to  give  up  the  dead  body  of 
Hector.  The  tide  of  his  great  grief  gathers 
as  he  pleads  piteously  on,  and  at  last 
bursts  in  these  lines: — 

*  I  have  borne 
What  never  mortal  bore^  I  think,  on  earth: 
To  lift  unto  my  lips  the  haaid  of  him 
Who  dew  my  hoy  I* 

There  is  also  a  touch  of  this  kind  in  the 
ballad  of  'Auld  Robin  Gray:'^ 

*  My  faither  urged  me  sair,  my  mUher  didna 

speak, 
Bitt  she  looidd  in  myfcux  tiU  my  heart  was 

like  to  break.* 

Then  those  two  incomparable  lines  of 
Marlowe: — 

*0h,  then  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars.' 

And  Spenser's  iTna,  lighting  the  wood 
With  her  loveliness,  and  making 

*A  simshine  in  a  shady  place.* 
And  Eeats's 

*A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.' 

Al9D  the  picture  of  Madeline  drooping  to 

rest — 

^As  though  a  rose  should  shut  and  be  a  bud 


And  Tennyson's  grand 

*  Kor  canst  thou  show  the  dead  are  dead.' 

And  80,  in  all  these  climaxes  of  beauty 
that  touch  you  into  tears,  or  give  you  a 
soul-ache  of  deliciousness,  as  Leigh  Hunt 
has  said  of  our  first  two  quotations,  *  in 
these  passages  there  is  nothing  but  what 
a  matter-of-&ct  person  might  have  said, 
if  he  had  thought  of  it*  And  all  these 
intense  realisms,  which  are  the  priceless 
preciousness  of  poetry,  are  the  result  of 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  imagination. 
These  pearls,  which  the  imagination 
wins  in  its  farthest  reaches,  are  in 
the  deeps  of  human  nature,  and  not  in 
some  limbo  of  idealism.  They  have  all 
been  lived  in  feeling,  even  where  they  have 
never  passed  into  thought.  This,  then, 
is  the  realism  involved  in  Pre-Raphael- 
itism  in  the  hands  of  the  imaginative 
painter.  In  landscape,  he  will  paint  things 
as  he  sees  them;  in  human  nature,  as  he 
feels  them — always  seeking  beauty  in  ac- 
tual realities.  The  chief  deifect  of  modem 
painting,  as  well  as  poetry,  is  its  never- 
ceasing  endeavour  to  heap  up  illustrations 
round  about  the  subject-matter,  instead 
of  getting  the  poetry  out  of  it;  in  short, 

*  making'  poetry  and  mixing  paint,  in- 
stead of  getting  at  the  inmost  spirit  of 
things,  and  embodying  it  in  the  colouring 
of  nature.  Of  course,  his  success  in  either 
case  must  depend  on  his  insight  and  ex- 
perience. A  man  can  never  paint  life 
who  has  not  lived  it,  any  more  than  the 
man  who  has  never  been  a  father  could 
fully  realise  paternity,  or  they  who  have 
not  been  married  could  portray  the  mys- 
tery of  life  in  that  aspect  of  it.  And  just 
as  he  cannot  paint  what  he  has  not  lived, 
BO  will  he  suspect  that  he  cannot  paint 
external  nature  until  he  has  gathered  all 
that  is  known  about  it.  Thus  Pre-B>a- 
phaelitism  proposes  to  include  and  use 
all  the  rich  results  of  modem  science,  so 
far  as  it  throws  a  light  in  nature's  hce, 
and  brings  out  her  subtler  expressions 
and  finer  features.  We  all  know  how 
different  is  our  earlier  impression  of  the 
human  face,  to  that  inner  meaning  of  look 
whidi  gradually  comes  out  in  the  after 
days  of  familiar  intercourse.  Just  as  dif- 
ferent is  the  aspect  of  nature,  as  seen  by 
the  painter  ignorant  of  geology,  botany, 
&c.,  and  the  man  who  has  knelt  down 
and  perused  her  features  with  their  lamp 
of  knowledge  in  his  hand.  Also,  as  to  a 
casual  observer  a  whole  family  will  ap- 
pear to  have  a  general  likeness,  yet,  when 
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he  comes  to  see  more  of  them,  each  indi- 
Yidual  hce  and  feature  grows  distinctly 
unlike.  So  it  is  with  rocks  and  trees, 
branches  and  leaves,  clouds  and  wat^. 
To  the  casual  o>)server,  a  general  likeness 
is  often  presented,  but  with  further  know- 
ledge they  sharpen  into  individual  dis- 
tinctuess,  even  where  they  are  classed  as 
one  in  kind,  and  to  the  eye  of  a  keener 
observation  they  divide  and  subdivide 
into  an  infinite  grade  of  differences. 
Through  all  these  changes  the  Pre-Ba- 
phaehte  will  follow  them,  and  only  paint 
when  they  become  fixed  in  the  firm  and 
enduring  truth.  Pictures  painted  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  shallow  observer 
cannot  live;  only  those  can  live  that  are 
absolutely  true,  and  contain  the  utmost 
possible  real.  For  let  us  remember  that 
all  partial  truth  must  die  out  as  we  gain 
the  fuller  truth.  It  mt^  have  served  us 
thus  far,  whether  in  art  or  science;  but 
with  the  newer  development  we  pass  it 
by;  it  has  had  its  day.  If  we  sometimes 
look  back  to  it,  we  turn  again  to  the 
young  and  vigorous  competitor  that  has 
outstripped  it,  with  a  tendency  to  exalt 
it  higher  each  time.  If  the  painter  only 
gives  us  a  partial  resemblance,  we  shall 
inevitably  turn  to  him  who  has  wrought 
the  absolute  likeness.  And  it  is  only 
the  absolute,  we  say,  that  can  live.  It  is 
the  same  in  poetry  as  in  painting:  if  the 
utmost  possible  be  not  achieved  for  any 
given  subject,  if  it  be  not  done  absolutely 
and  for  ever,  it  will  be  done  over  again 
with  a  truer  knowledge  and  a  surer  eye, 
and  the  feebler  attempt,  which  only 
reached  partial  truth,  must  give  place  to 
that  which  presents  absolute  truth  as  its 
element  of  immortality.  This  is  the  lofty 
standard  which  Pre-Raphaelitism  has 
lifted  on  the  top  of  the  hill  Difficulty. 

And  already  the  artist  world  no  longer 
passes  by  the  foot  of  it  with  smile  or  sneer, 
or  sits  down  in  self-satisfied  content,  but, 
one  after  the  other,  they  are  pressing  up 
the  hill  in  all  directions,  in  all  stages  of 
progress,  and  all  eagerly  converging  to- 
wai^  that  standard  floating  up  there  with 
its  smile  of  triumph-^that  standard  which 
was  hoisted  by  a  few  young  men  only  a 
few  years  since,  amid  sneers  and  gibes, 
wise^haking  heads  and  pealing  laughter. 
Who  sneers  nowl  They  shake  with  a 
different  feeling  now,  and  their  laughter 
is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  face.  The 
critics  stood  lecturing  the  artist-crowd, 
telling  them  Pre-Raphaelitism  was  all 
wvongy  but  burst  by  burst  came  the  ring- 


ing acclamations  of  those  who  dieered  the 
new  standard,  and  one  by  one  the  artist- 
crowd  slipped  away,  until  the  critic-lec- 
turers, finding  their  audience  vanishing, 
and  themselves  almost  alone,  vanish^L 
also.  Tou  may  meet  them  going  up  the 
hill  as  you  come  down  from  the  latest 
Pre-Raphaelite  triumph,  carrying  the  old 
desk — ^late  the  judgment-seat — with  the 
judge's  wig  stowed  away  inside  of  it. 

One  cannot  but  feel  proud  of  the  suc- 
cess of  these  young  men,  they  have  been 
so  much  in  earnest.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  wrought, 
read  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr  Ru^in. 
He  is  speaking  of  Mr  Hunt  and  his  pic- 
ture of  the  *  Scapegoat,'  in  the  present 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Lon- 
don:— 

*He  travels,  not  merely  to  fill  his  port- 
folio with  pretty  sketches,  but  in  as  de- 
termined a  temper  as  ever  mediaeval  pil- 
grim, to  do  a  certain  work  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Arrived  there,  with  the  cloud  of 
Eastern  war  gathered  to  the  north  of 
him,  and  involving,  for  most  men,  accord- 
ing to  their  adventurous  or  timid  temper, 
either  an  interest  which  would  at  once 
have  attracted  them  to  its  immediate 
field,  or  a  terror  which  would  have  driven 
them  from  work  in  its  threatening  neigh- 
bourhood, he  pursues  calmly  his  original 
purpose;  and  while  the  hills  of  the  Crimea 
were  white  with  tents  of  war,  and  the 
fiercest  passions  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
burned  in  high  funeral  flames  over  their 
innumerable  dead,  one  peaceful  English 
tent  was  pitched  beside  a  shipless  sea; 
and  the  whole  strength  of  an  English 
heart  spent  in  painting  a  weary  goat, 
dying  upon  its  sut  sand. 

*ADd  utmost  strength  of  heart  it  needed. 
Though  the  tradition  that  a  bird  cannot 
fly  over  this  sea  is  an  exaggeration,  the 
air  in  its  neighbourhood  is  stagnant  and 
pestiferous,  polluted  by  the  decaying  ve- 
getation brought  down  by  the  Jordan  in 
its  floods;  the  bones  of  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den that  have  died  by  the  **  way  of  the 
sea,"  lie  like  wrecks  upon  its  edge,  bared 
by  the  vultures,  and  bleached  by  the  salt 
ooze,  which,  though  tideless,  rises  and  falls 
irregularly,  swollen  or  wasted.  Swarms 
of  flies,  fed  on  the  carcases,  darken  an 
atmosphere  heavy  at  once  with  the  poison 
of  the  marsh  and  the  fever  of  the  desert; 
and  the  Arabs  themselves  will  not  en- 
camp for  a  night  amidst  the  exhalations 
of  the  volcanic  chasm. 

*  This  place  of  study  the  young  English 
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punter  choofles.  He  encamps  a  littie 
way  above  it;  sets  his  easel  upon  its  ac- 
tual shore;  pursues  his  wosk  with  pati- 
ence throu^  months  of  solitude;  and 
punts,  crag  by  crag,  the  purple  moun- 
tains of  Moab,  and,  gnun  by  gndn^  the 
pale  sBhes  of  Gomorrah.' 

This  earnestness  is  the  way  to  wul 
They  were  in  earnest,  are  the  wcnrds  in- 
scribed on  the  golden  fronts  of  the  crowns 
ci  victory.  They  were  in  earnest,  is  the 
significant  ^itapb  whi^  histoiy  has  in- 
scribed, often  in  letters  of  blood,  on  the 
tombs  of  all  earth's  heroes,  martyrs,  and 
teacheis,  who  have  suifiMndd,  stFugB;led, 
and  conquered  in  a  noble  cause.  When 
the  apostles  <tf  the  Cross  went  forth  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  brotherhood,  equality, 
and  freedom,  in  all  lands  and  to  all 
peoples,  they  were  only  a  few  despised, 
weak,  suffering  men,  with  persecution  in 
the  rear,  and  poverty  in  their  front,  and 
yet  in  fifty  years  from  that  time  they  had 
wrought  a  mighty  work  in  the  world; 
their  doctrine  of  Christianity  was  going 
forth  on  the  wings  of  every  wind,  into  all 
the  regions  of  the  earth,  and  kings  and 
princes  swayed  no  such  power  as  they, 
nor  owned  so  royal-rich  a  realm.  But, 
then,  they  were  in  earnest. 

That  was  a  lesson  for  all  time:  the 
earnestness  of  the  Pre-Baphaelites  is  a 
lesson  to  our  time,  and  one  beyond  price. 
It  will  act  as  a  vital  force  on  the  age,  and 
send  forth  a  surging  wave  of  ennobling 
influence  into  the  time  to  eome.  Having 
spoken  of  the  general  triumph  of  Pre- 
Baphaelitism  as  we  see  it,  absolute  in  its 
own  onward  success,  and  reflected  in  the 
£m»  of  onlookers,  and  also  in  the  pictures 
of  those  artists  who  do  not  call  themselves 
Pre-Raphaelite,  it  is  but  right  we  should 
point  to  a  few  of  its  particular  triumphs, 
and  in  some  slight  measure  count  up  our 
gains.  I  have  not  seen  the  present  exhi- 
bition in  London,  but,  according  to  Mr 
Ruskin,  it  is  the  year  of  years  for  Pre- 
Raphaelitism;  and  I  do  not  doubt  it. 
But  I  have  seen  Miilaifi^  *  Huguenot,' 
and  Hunt's  *Iiight  of  the  World,'  and 
Koel  Paton's  ^Home,'  and  do  think  them 
the  flower  of  painting  in  our  time. 

It  IS  curious  to  note  the  eager,  life-like, 
almost  startling  look  with  which  a  true 
Pre-Raphaelite  picture  meets  you  amidst 
the  others.  I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  of 
Millais'  *  Huguenot  on  St  Bartholomew's 
Hve.'  All  around  lodked  pictorial;  but 
here  were  two  intense  human  faces,  alive 
with  ineffikble  love.    And  just  as  radiant 


does  it  look  out  among  the  otLw  j^ctoree 
in  my  memory.  The  loveis  are  standing 
under  an  ivied  red-brick  wall,  which  is 
dank  and  mossy-— «nd  what  minute  de-. 
lineation  these  is  in  that  wall !  The  nas- 
turtium and  the  broken  flower,  dropped 
in  the  struggle,  are  portrayed  with  like 
vividness.  The  two  lovers  are  pressed 
heart  to  heart.  She  has  tied  the  wlnte. 
kerchief  around  his  arm,  and  is  looking 
up  in  his  fhcewith  tearfol  entreaty,  and 
lip-quiveriag,  heart-bursting  tenderness. 
AJl  her  heturt  and  life  are  concentrated 
in  her  beseeching,  pleading  look,  praying 
him  to  wear  the  badge  of  safety.  And 
what  a  &oe  of  beauty  is  there  revealed  I 
The  salt  tears  have  somewhat  run  the 
rose-hue  of  life  from  it;  but  how  pure 
and  perfect  its  priceless,  passionate  love  \ 
What  a  tearfril,  soft,  sweet  qdendour 
mingles  with  the  shadow  of  eoming  wo ! 
What  a  living  passing  tragedy  he  repre- 
sents! His  arms  are  round  her:  one  is 
gently  withdmwing  the  kerchief,  the  other 
clasps  the  back  of  her  head  with  a  man- 
ful, loving  caress.  And  how  he  yearns 
over  her !  His  eyes  are  tearless,  i^nd  the 
lines  [of  his  fiice  are  drawn  as  by  the 
mortal  tug  of  agony,  while  his  whole 
being  quivers  with  its  torture  on  the 
rack  of  fiery  feeling.  It  is  a  marvellous 
painting,  in  every  way  p^ect  and  beau- 
tiful, and  once  done-Hione  for  ever. 

So  is  Huntf  s  *  Light  of  the  World.'  It 
is  an  allegory  of  the  Saviour  knocking 
«t  the  door  of  the  soul.  Of  all  subjects, 
allegory  presents  the  greatest  complica- 
tion of  d^culties.  The  painter  must,  by 
strength  of  genius,  overtop  all  our  con- 
ceptions, and  thus  satisfy  us  with  his  su- 
perior truth,  or  he  figdls  short  within  the 
range  of  our  conception,  and  we  quairel 
with  his  work,  and  pick  it  in  pieces. 
Now,  in  all  the  objections  we  have  seen 
to  Ifce  'Light  of  the  World,'  not  one  has 
shown  that  Mr  Hunt  has  come  wit^iin 
this  range;  not  one  has  shown  how  it 
might  have  been  better  realised.  In  this 
respect  it  has  been  an  absolute  triumph. 
Many  have  objected  to  the  figure  of 
Christ,  and  called  it  weak.  But  that 
was  because  the  painter  has  not  painted 
their  *  ideal,'  whatever  that  may  be,  or, 
because  it  is  not  the  Christ  of  some  o^ear 
picture.  He  has  given  us  the  Man  Christ, 
full  of  infinite  love  and  sorrow,  and  most 
subtly  human;  not  symboUed  by  gross 
physical  signs  of  power;  not  in  the  thun- 
der and  lightning^  but  with  the  stiH  small 
voice,  and  the  spuitiud  presence  dcawing 
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you  hf  the  UMef  chords  of  love.  Very 
patiently  he  stands  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  soul,  which  is  all  overgrown  with 
weeds'-  and ,  thorns.  Ah,  the  beseeching 
pathos' of  that  earnest,  llstenmg  attitade ! 
H«  stands  waiting,  wailing  in  Christ-like 
cahh,  folr  the  least  sign  of  the  fbotstep 
approaching  from'  within.  It  is  the  Man 
of  Sorrows  waiting  there^  even  as  the 
King  in  his  beauty  waits  above.  A  nobler 
picture,  in  luminous  conception,  in  re- 
ligious feeling,  poetib  fervour,  and  all 
minute  manipulation,  was  never  painted 
— ^never. 

Noel  Pttton  has  dso  this  year  painted 
such  si  picture  as  has  not  its  peer  among 
^ttish  paintings,  and  one  that  is  worthy 
of  being  ranked  with  the  best  anywhere. 
It  is  only  a  very  great  paintet  who  could 
have  produced  such  a  picture  out  of  the 
commonest  elements.  It  is  only  the  re- 
turn of  a  Weaiy  and  maimed  guardsman 
froiu  the  Crimea,  and  the  first  dieeting 
with  his  wife,  mother,  and  child.  But  it 
has  the  silent,  secret  sign  at  which  the 
heart  opens  its  doors,  and  the  temple- 
gates  of  fame  swing  wide.  In  a  small 
room,  some  twelve  feet  by  nine,  the  soldier 
hds  sunk  into  a  chair,  his  wife  has  sunk 
oh  her  knees  at  his  feet,  and  dasped  him 
in  h^r  arms — alas !  he  has  but  one  arm 
to  take  her  with!  ,The  pobir  old  mother 
is  bowed  down  at  the'  back  of  the  chair; 
her  face,  With  its  mingled  agony  of  joy, 
and  pride,  and  gratitude  to  God,  is  covered 
up,  but  all  is  told  by  those  clasped  hands 
of  hers,  which  look  withered  up  and  crack- 
ing in  the  fierce  inner  furnace  of  feeling. 
And  in  the  cradle  lies  all  the  ri(^  In- 
come/ 2To  tears  on  that  martial  face  of 
his !  the  wave  of  past  suffering  is  met  by 
the  wave  of  present  happiness,  and  both 
mingling,  are  borne  up  m  th^  crowded 
poise  of  momentary  calm,  not  yet  burst ! 
No  t^Vs  oifi  the  face  of  the  wife !  She 
clasps  him)  possesses  him,  presses  her 
cheek  to  him,  lies  in  ttelicious  swoon  of 
bliss  too  deep  for  words  or  tears.  What 
need  of  tears !  The  painter  draws  them 
from  the  eyes  of  the  onlookers,  who  stand 
Iround  weeing  for  those  whx>  Cannot  ^eep. 
Wfth  t*item  the  wave  of  feelmfe  reaches 
Ife  ditiiai  $h  H  Imrst  of  belief;  it  is  with 
them  lie  completes  Ms  "piicture.  i  do  not 
taio^'whether  Mr  PatttCi  cbttsiilers  himself 
'a  Pre-&Hj)Kaelite  or  hot,  "but  he  tenets 
'them  at  tne  top  of  the  hiKl^  although  he 
may  have  ascended  by  a  different  path. 
AU  the  details  pf  his  picture  s^e  perfectly 
and  triumphantly  Pre-Baphadite.    Note 


the  handkerchief  in  which  the  Rus&an 
helmet  is  tied,  and  the  round  table  stand- 
ing out  firom  the  wall^  and  for  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  touches  in  idl  manipuli^ 
laon,  pray  look  at  the  shadow  of  the  fire- 
tongs  on  the  hearthstone,  fiurly  flickering 
in  the  firelight !  And  what  a  lusty  sense 
of  motion  there  is  in  the  swinging  pen- 
dulum of  the  dock.  Many  other  details 
might  be  remarked  on,  not  one  of  which 
is  thrust  forward  to  interfere  with  the 
main  sentiment  of  the  picture,  and  why? 
not  because  he  has  *  subdued'  them — ^for 
there  they  stand,  just  as  they  stood  in 
the  place  he  filled  up  to  paint  from;  but 
because,  in  addition  to  this  masterly  painlr- 
ing  of  detail,  he  has  the  strength  of  senl, 
and  cunning  of  hand,  to  paint  l^at  ap- 
peal to  our  human  interest  in  the  centre, 
which  of  itself  because  really  human  and 
truly  rendered,  suffidently  *  subdues'  the 
lesser  perfections  of  the  picture,  or  rather 
gathets  them  up  like  so  many  sfted-filin^ 
round  a  ms^et,  and  absorbs  them  in  its 
purpose.  This  is  a  work  of  imagination; 
for  only  imagination  cftU  effect  its  oneness, 
only  imagination  can  thus  reach  the  ut- 
most real;  and  compared  with  it,  Mr 
Paton'ia  faky  pictures  and  'Pursuits  of 
Pleasure  *  are  only  the  pretty  flights  of  a 
fertile  fkncy.  But,  having  done  this. 
What  may  we  not  expect  of  Mr  Paton  ? 

Mr  Walter  Paton,brotherofthisartist, 
has  this  year  exhibited  in  the  Scottish 
Academy  two  landscapes  punted  on  Pre- 
Raphaelite  principles,  and  both  admirable. 
One  is  called  a  'Highland  Stream;'  the 
main  point  of  which  is  the  stones  in  the 
bed  of  it,  as  indeed  this  is  the  main  point 
of  most  streams  in  Scotland  at  the  time 
ei  year.  These  stones  have  given  great 
offence  to  the  local  critics  because  of  their 
prominence,  and  have  often  been  thrown 
at  the  artist's  head.  But  surely  the 
painter  has  a  perfect  right  to  select  his 
own  subject  and  stand-point;  he  has  done 
so  here,  and  these  stones  are  the  nearest 
things.  We  iHust  stand  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream  where  the  diy  stones  lie,  to 
judge  the  picture.  They  are  painted  with 
a  truth  and  patience  which  are  ridily  re- 
fMud.  Hugh  Miller  observed  to  us  that 
*e  isooM.  name  ^very  one  of  them.  So  it 
'shWdd  be.  The  hurst  of  Ohalucer's  *  glad 
light  g^een'  in  the  distatft  trees  is  heau- 
tifally  reiidel-ed;  veiy  lovely  also  are  the 
mingling  hues  reflected  in  the  water,  and 
the  slippery  rook  with  its  green  glint, 
down  which  the  waters  slide  and  gush,  is 
admirably  pictured.    This  picture  is  full 
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of  sincerity,  and  pregnant  with  promise. 
There  is  workmanship  in  it  which  had  no 
eqoal  in  the  Scottish  Academy  this  year. 
To  those  who  object  to  its  prominence  of 
detail,  as  they  call  it,  we  beg  to  commend 
the  evening  scene  in  Arran,  by  the  same 
artist.  Here  we  find  Pre-Raphaelitism 
at  work  in  landscape  different  to  anything 
we  have  hitherto  seen. 

*  The  earth  lies  in  a  purple  calm  and  tender- 
ness of  tears. 
In  evenr  pulse  of  oeing  lives  the  tenderness 
of  years.' 

And  the  tender  light  of  the  young  moon 
mingles  with  the  dying  smile  of  daylight, 
and  beautiful  upon  the  hills  are  the  feet 
of  night  coming  down,  to  bring  the  dews 
of  rest,  and  lap  the  world  in  gracious 
quiet.  Evening  was  nev^r  more  tenderly 
touched  with  soft  rich  shadow  and  meek 
and  melting  light.  Here,  again,  we  find 
imagination  reproducing  the  utmost  real. 
The  picture  has  the  distinct,  firm,  and  tan- 
gible look  of  a  bit  of  country  seen  through 
the  loophole  of  some  castle  stair,  in  fact,  a 
bit  of  the  country  put  into  frame.  We 
have  no  space  to  particularise  further,  but 
cannot  conclude  without  thanking  Mr 
Buskin  for  his  noble  teaching  and  earnest 
championship  of  Pre-Raphaelite  prin- 
ciples. We  have  no  art-critic  who  so 
fully  possesses  the  keen  vision,  united  to 
the  large,  loving  heart  and  delineating 


hand,  no  critic  who  can  so  clothe  the 
naked  truth  in  such  words  of  beauty. 
His  mind  is  creative  as  well  as  critical, 
therefore  he  can  lead  or  follow,  where 
the  merely  critical  mind  has  lost  all  its 
old  landmarks.  His  love  of  truth  is  fear- 
less, and  he  chronicles  it  in  some  of  the 
most  glorious  writing  to  be  found  in  our 
language. 

To  popular  mediocrity  he  is  unmerci- 
ful, to  shftm  and  trickery  he  is  unsparing. 
He  has  a  sure  eye  for  detecting  the  truth, 
and  piercing  through  the  dexterous  mani- 
pulation of  pretence,  even  though  it  be 
labelled  with  the  letters  patent  of  royal 
academies.  He  has  an  cMld  way  of  de- 
manding that  a  picture,  in  addition  to  all 
kinds  of  *  correctness,*  should  be  palpable 
to  feeling  as  well  as  to  sight — that  it 
should  call  up  in  the  beholder  something 
of  the  same  feeling  as  would  the  same 
scene  in  nature;  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  many  modem  pictures  are  only  pal- 
pable to  sight  and  not  to  feeling.  And 
when  his  critics  complain  of  his  dogma- 
tism, we  remember  that  all  earnest  assert- 
ors  must  appear  dogmatic  to  all  who 
are  less  in  earnest.  When  they  urge 
that  he  contradicts  himself,  we  fancy 
they  have  not  penetrated  to  the  ground- 
root  from  whence  these  apparent  contra- 
dictions spring,  and  where  we  find  them 
reconciled  in  that  larger  and  deeper  truth 
which  his  critics  have  not  yet  reached. 


m  %txttx%. 


A  ROYAL  TUTOR'S  ADVICE. 

[Letters  from  wise  men  are,  of  all  the  words  of  man,  in  my  judgment,  the  best;  for  the^ 
are  more  natural  than  orations  and  public  speeches,  and  more  advised  than  conferences  or 
private  ones.  So,  again,  letters  of  aflairs,  from  such  as  manage  them  or  are  privy  to  them, 
are^  of  all  others,  the  best  instructions  for  history,  and.  to  a  diligent  reader,  the  best  his- 
tones  in  themselves. — Lord  Bacon.    *  Advancement  of  Learning,  j 

*  An  ounce  of  example  is  any  day  worth     patbies,  they  are  not  the  less  interesting. 


a  pound  of  precept,*  says  the  adage.  The 
fair  promise  of  kingly  youth  blighted  in 
spite  of  both  these  aids  in  rich  abund- 
ance, is  a  spectaicle  common  enough  on 
the  page  of  history.  A  curious  instance 
of  it  we  have  recently  turned  over  amongst 
some  old  documents  in  the  British  Museum. 
Like  most  old  documents,  they  are  inter- 
woven with  many  sad  memorials,  and  if, 
in  this  case,  these  records  have  to  do  with 
our  national  life,  instead  of  individual  syra- 


That  clever  but  reckless  monarch,  Charles 
II.,  had  a  father  who,  at  least,  presented 
the  spectacle  of  a  fair  private  life.  And 
when  he  consigned  the  guardianship  of  the 

Erince,  his  son,  to  the  Earl  of  Kewcastle, 
e  chose  a  faithful  and  able  nobleman. 
The  paper  which  we  have  found  amongst 
some  old  manuscripts,  bearing  upon  royal 
personages,  is  a  letter  of  advice  from  New- 
castle to  bis  pupil  Charles.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  remarkable  document,  and  if  it 
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sometimes  sets  forward  policy  as  a  motiye 
rather  than  principle,  it  would  have  been 
well  for  Charles  and  his  kingdom  had  he 
aimed  at  even  a  feeble  approximation  to 
the  domestic  example  of  his  father  and 
the  advice  of  his  counsellor.  The  young 
king  appears  to  have  shared  fully  the  ordi- 
nary childish  dislike  to  medicine.  Here  is 
an  amusing  illustration  of  the  fact  in  a  let- 
ter from  his  mother,  Henrietta-Maria : — 

'Charles, — I  am  sorry  that  I  must  begin 
my  first  letter  with  chiding  you,  because 
I  hear  that  you  will  not  take  physick.  I 
,^ope  it  was  only  for  this  day,  and  that  to- 
morrow you  will  do  it,  for  if  you  will  not, 
I  must  come  to  you  and  make  you  take  it, 
i^  it  is  for  your  health.  I  have  given 
oraer  to  my  Lord  Newcastell  to  send  me 
word  to-night  whether  you  will  or  not, 
therefore  I  hope  you  will  not  give  me  the 
pains  to  go. — And  so  I  rest  your  affectionate 
mother,  Hbnribttb  Marie  R.' 

Newcastle  seems  to  have  won  the  love 
of  his  charge,  for  the  same  collection  con- 
tains some  original  specimens  of  the  letters 
which  passed  from  the  one  to  the  other: — 

'  My  Lord, — I  would  not  have  you  take 
too  much  physick :  for  it  doth  always  make 
me  worse,  and  I  think  it  will  do  the  like 
with  you.  I  ride  every  day,  and  am  ready 
to  follow  any  other  directions  from  you. 
Make  haste  to  return  to  him  that  loves 
you.  Charles  P.' 

*  My  Lord, — I  thank  you  for  your  New 
Year's  gift ;  I  am  very  well  pleased  with 
it,  especially  with  y*  brass  statues.  On 
Monday  by  3  of  the  clock  I  shall  be  glad 
to  meet  you  at  Lambeth.        Charlss.* 

'  My  Lord, — 1  thank  you  for  >•  play.  I 
like  it  so  well  that  I  desire  to  see  it  again 
when  I  come  to  London.  I  pray  make  an 
end  with  y*  physick,  that  I  may  >*  sooner 
have  your  company.  Charlks. 

'  Knolls  hath  another  business  with  you.* 

The  letter  of  instructions  to  the  prince 
on  his  studies,  conduct,  and  behaviour  we 
print  in  full : — 

'  May  it  please  your  Highness, — Since 
it  pleased  your  most  Gracious  Father  bis 
Sacred  Majesty  to  think  me  worthy  to  be 
your  Governor,  I  will  justify  his  Majesty *s 
choice,  for  what  I  want  in  abilities,  I  will 
make  up  with  fidelity  and  duty  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, in  diligence  and  service  to  you.  Then 
for  your  Education,  sir,  it  is  fit  you  should 
have  some  languages,  though  I  confess  I 
would  rather  have  you  study  things  than 
words,  and  at  best  he  is  or  can  be  but  a 
living  dictionary,  beside  I  would  not  have 
you  too  studious,  for  too  much  contem- 
plation spoils  action,  and  virtue  consists 
in  that.  What  you  read  I  would  have  it 
history  and  the  best  chosen  histories,  that 
BO  you  might  compare  the  dead  with  the 
living,  for  the  same  hiimours  is  now  as 


was  then,  there  Is  no  alteraUon  bat  in 
names.  And  though  you  meet  not  with  a 
Csmr  for  Emperor  of  y*  whole  world,  yet 
he  may  have  >*  same  passions  in  him. 
And  you  are  not  to  compare  fortunes  so 
much  as  humours  wit  and  judgment,  and 
thus  you  shall  see  y*  excellency  and  errors 
both  of  Kings  and  subjects,  and  though 
you  are  young  in  years,  yet  living  by  your 
reading  in  all  those  times,  be  older  in  wis- 
dom and  judgment  than  nature  can  afford 
any  man  to  he  without  this  help. 

'For  y*  artp  I  would  have  you  know 
them  so  faraS  they  are  of  use  and  especi- 
ally those  that  are  most  proper  for  war 
and  use,  but  whensoever  you  are  too  stu- 
dious, your  contemplation  will  spoil  your 
government,  for  you  cannot  be  a  good 
contemplative  man  and  a  good  common- 
wealth's man,  therefore  take  heed  of  too 
much  books.  Beware  of  too  much  devo- 
tion for  a  king,  for  one  may  be  a  good  man, 
but  a  bad  king,  and  how  many  will  history 
represent  to  you  that  in  seeming  to  gain 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  have  lost  their 
own,  and  the  old  saying  is  that  short 
prayers  pierce  the  Heaven's  gates,  but  if 
you  be  not  religious,  and  not  only  seem  so 
but  be  so,  Gx>d  will  not  prosper  you,  and 
if  you  have  no  reverence  to  Him  why 
should  your  subjects  have  any  to  you  ? 
At  y*  best  you  are  accounted  for  your 
greater  honour  his  servant,  his  deputy,  his 
anointed,  and  you  owe  as  much  reverence 
and  duty  to  Him  as  we  oweth  you,  and 
why  nay  justly  may  not  we  punish  you  for 
want  of  reverence  and  service  to  Him  if 
you  fail  in  it,  as  well  as  you  to  punish  us, 
but  this  subject  I  leave  to  the  right  reve- 
rend father  in  God,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester your  worthy  tutor,  your  tutor,  sir, 
wherein  you  are  most  happy,  since  he  hath 
no  pedantry  in  him,  his  learning  he  nutkes 
right  use  of,  neither  to  trouble  himself  with 
it  or  his  friends,  reads  men  as  well  as  books, 
and  goes  the  next  way  to  everything  that 
he  should  and  that  is  what  he  would  for 
his  will  is  governed  by  that  Law,  the 
purity  of  his  wit  doth  not  spoil  the  sere- 
nity of  his  judgment,  travelled  which  you 
shall  perceive  by  his  wisdom  and  fashion 
more  than  by  his  relations  and  in  a  word 
strives  as  much  discreetly  to  hide  }*  scholar 
in  him,  as  other  men*s  follies  studies  to 
show  it,  and  is  a  right  gentleman  such  a 
one  as  man  should  be. 

'  But,  sir,  to  fall  back  again  to  your  re- 
verence at  Prayers,  so  far  as  concerns  rea- 
son and  your  advantage,  is  my  duty  to  tell 
you.  Then  I  say,  sir,  were  there  no  Hea- 
ven or  Hell  you  shall  see  your  disadvan* 
tage  for  your  government,  if  you  have  no 
reverence  at  prayers,  what  will  the  people 
have  think  you,  they  go  according  to  y* 
example  of  y*  Prince,  if  they  have  nous 
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then  thAyhave  no  obedienee  to  God,  then 
they  wtU  easily  have  none  to  your  High- 
nesS)  no  obedieifee  no  eubjeete,  no  subjects 
.^^then  y*  power  is  off  that  aide  and  whe- 
ther, it  be<  in  one  or  more  then  that's  King, 
and 'thus  they  will  turn  tables  with  you. 
Of  y  other  side,  if  many  be  Bible  mad 
over  mneh  burnt  with  fiery  sseal,  they  may 
think  it  a  service  to  •  God  to  destroy  yea 
and  say  y**  Spirit  moved  them  and  bring 
some  example  of  a  king  with  a  hard  name 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Thos  one  way 
you  may  have  a  civil  war,  y*  other  a  pri- 
vate reason  and  he  that  cares  not'  for  his 
own  life  is  master  of  another  manTs.  For 
books  this  much  more,  y*  -greatest  clerks 
are  not  the  wisest  men,  and  y*  groat  trou- 
biers  of  y*  world  the  greatest  captaines 
were  not  y*  greatest  sohoUrs,  neither  have 
r  known  bookworms  great  statesmen,  for  a 
mere  scholar  there  la  nothing  so  simple  for 
this  world.  The  reason's  plain,  for  divi- 
nity-teaches what  we  should  be,  not  what 
we  are,  so  'doth  moral  philoeophy  and  many 
philosophical  worlds  and  Utopias  seholais 
hflith  made  and  fancied  to  themselves  such 
werids  as  never  was,  is,  or  shall  be,  and 
then'  I  daresay  if  they  govern  themselves 
by  4ho6e  rules  what  men  should  be  or  not 
what'  they  are  they  will  miss  y*  eushion 
very  much. 

'  But,  sir  yott  are  in  your  own  disposi- 
tion religious  and  not  being  apt  to  your 
book  so-  you  need  no  great  labour  to  per- 
suade you  from  the  one  or  long  discourses 
to  dissuade  you  from  y*  other. 
'  *  The  things  y^  I  have  discoursed  to  you 
most  is  to  be  courteous  and  civil  to 
everybody.  Set  to  make  difference  of 
[— —  ]  and  believe  y«  putting  off  of 
your^  hat  and  making  a  leg  pleases  more 
than  reward  or  preservation,  so  much  doth 
it  take  all  kind  of  people.  Then  to  speak 
well  of  everybody  and  when  you  hear 
people  speak  ill  of  others  reprehend  them 
and  seem  to  diriike  it  so  much  as  do  not 
look  of  one  so  favourably  for  a  few  days 
after  and  say  something  in  favour  of  those 
that  have  been  spoke  against  for  you  may 
say  something  of  everybody  to  y*  best,  the 
other  which  is  railing,  scorn  and  jeering 
is  fitter  for  porters,  watermen  and  car- 
men than  for  geotlemen  how  much  more 
then  for  a  Prince  whose  dislike  is  death 
and  kills  any  subject,  besides  you  may 
be  sure  y*  parties  will  hear  of  it  and 
though  they  dare  do  nothing  because  they 
want  power  nor  say  nothing  for  fear  of 
being  tronbled,  yet  believe  It,  sir,  they  are 
traitors  in  their  hearto  to  you  and  of  your 
own  making  and  so  are  all  their  friends. 
Of  the  otiier  side  to  speak  well  of  them 
will  be  told  too  and  that  wins. them  as 
much  as  the  other  loses  them,  and  this 
way  you  will  get  their  hearto  and  then  you 


have  all  they  have  and  mon  ypju  eaanot 
have,  and  .how  easy  a  way  is  this  to  have 
y*  people.  To  loee  your  dignity  and  set 
by  your  state  I  do  not  advise  you  to^th^t 
but  y'.oontnury,  for  what  presorves  you 
kings  more  than  ceremony.  The  Cldth  of 
Estates,  the  distance  people  ate  with  yqn, 
great  officers,  heralds,  drums,  trompeters, 
rich  coaches,  rich  furniture  for  Worses, 
guards,  marshalmen  ijoaking  room,disorders 
to  be  laboured  by  their  staff  of  office,  and 
cry  now  the  king  comes,  I  know  these 
maskers  ^he  peofSe  sufficiently,  aye  even 
the  wisest  though .  y*  know  it  and  not  ac- 
customed to  it  shall  shake  of  his  wisdom, 
and  shake  for  fear  of  it,  for  this  is  the  mist 
is  cast  before  us  and  maskers  the  common- 
wMHh.  Besides  authority  doth  what  it 
list  I  mean  power. that  is  y*  stronger 
though  somatimeB  it  ahif ta  sides  therefore 
y*  kmg  must  know  at  what  time  to  play 
the  king. and  when,  to  qualif  it  but  never 
to  put  it  off,  for  in  all  trramphs  whatsoever 
or  public  showing  yourself  you  cannot 
put  upon  you  too  much  king,  yet  even 
there  sometimes  a  hat  or  a  smile  in  the 
right  place  will  advantage  you,  but  at  other 
times  you  may  do  more  and  oivil  speechea 
to  people  and  short  doth  much  win  of  them 
and  certainly  air,  civility  cannot  emprince 
you  but  much  advantege  you.  To  women 
you  cannot  be  too  civil  especially  to  great 
ones,  what  hurt  were  it  to  send  them  a 
dish  from  your  teble  when  they  dine  with 
some  of  your  great  lords,  and  to  drink 
their  healths,  certainly  sir,  you  cannot 
lose  by  courtesy.  I  mean  not  yon  should 
be  so  familiar  as  to  bring  you  to  contempt, 
for  I  mean  you  should  keep  yourself  up 
Prince  still,  and  in  all  your  actions,  but  I 
would  not  have  you  so  seared  with  Majesty 
as  to  think  you  are  not  of  mankind,  nor 
suffer  others  or  yourself  to  flatter  you  so 
much.  The  incommodities  to  life  and  the 
sustaining  of  it,  and  the  same  things  the 
meanest  do,  yon  must  do  y*  like  or  not 
live,  these  ^ings  when  you  are  pleiised  to 
think  of  them  will  persuade  you  that  are 
of  y*  lump  of  man  and  mortal  and  the 
more  ye  repeated  these  thoughte  y*  better 
Prince  youMl  be  both  to  serve  God  and 
for  distributive  justice  to  your  people,  for 
being  a  prince  you  ought  rather  to  g|ve 
Almighty  God  thanks  for  y*  advantage 
ground  ye  have  of  other  pebple  than  to  be 
proud.  I  mean  not  by  repeating  your 
mortality  to  have  a  deaih*s  hetA  set  always 
before  you  or  to  cry  every  morning  that 
you  are  mortal  for  I  would  not  have  you 
fall  into  a  divine  melancholy,  to  be  an 
Anchorite  or  a  Capuchin,  or  with  a  philo- 
sophical discourse  to  be  a  Diogenes  in 
your  tub,  but  to  temper  yourself  so  by  this 
means,  as  to  be  a  brave '  noble  and  just 
king  and  make  your  name  immortal  by 


your  brave  aets  abroad  and  Jroarunapottod  &Tonr  shown  to  him;  far  when  Charles  I.  re- 

justios  at  home,  qualified  by  your  well-  solved  on  an  ezpeditionagainst  the  Soots,  he 

tempered  mercy.'  eontribttted  £10,000  ^  rery  large  sum  at 

that  tkne),  besides  raising  a  troop  of  horse. 

Note, — The  nobleman  whose  letter  is  here  During  the  civil  war  he  Behaved  with  great 

given  was  the  ^andsOn  of  Sir  William  Ca-  gallantry;  and  When  the  royal  cause  became 

vendish,  the  fhend  and  prote«5  of  Wolsey.  hopeless,  he  joined  Charles  II.  in  his  exile. 

*By  James  I.  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  At  the  Beatoration  he  was  created  Duke  of 

Bath,  Baron  Ogle,  and  Viscount  Mansfield.  Newcastle.    He  was  the  anthor  of  several 

Charles  I.  appointed  him  ^vemer  to  the  poems  and  plays,  but  is  now  chiefly  remem- 


Prince  of  Waf^  and  made  him  Barl  of  New-     bered  as  an  anthor  for  his  toeatise  on  horse- 
castle.  The  earl  proved  hliBselfworthy  of  the    monahip.    Bom  1592;  died  1676.' 


SBratotits-'Stoom  Croui^lts. 


A    SLIGHT    MISTAKE. 

BY  HOODT  BOBINSOir^  SSQUIBB. 
TlTAK, 

As  an  *old  constant  reader,'  I  seek  a  relief. 

In  your  *  world-renown'd  columns/  for  deep-rooted  grief. 

I  had»  then,  a  friend  (whose  long  unmarried  life 

No  doubt  had  prepared  him  for  taking  a  wife; 

For  when  become  nnsbands,  the  worst  single  sinners 

Make  very  re^>ectable~^vers  of  dinners)^ 

Who  had  wedded  and  settled-^  lady  from  DcYon — 

In  Manchester  Square,  or,  as  he  called  it — ^Heaven. 

iAn  extravagant  term  of  his  honeymoon  days; 
;  have  never  since  heard  him  make  use  of  the  phrase.) 
This  friend  ask^  me  to  dimier,  exactly  at  six; 
With  a  smile,  adding/  amshly,  ^No  bachelor  tncks; 
But  exact,  for  my  ime,  though  a  charming  sweet  creatnre. 
Keeps  ns  all  to  a  mmute— her  only  strong  feature.' 
And  to  honour  Ms  welcome  with  bravest  of  duds^ 
I  donn'd  a  white-satin,  and  diiSmond  studs. 
Aud  arriving,  was  marshall'd  by  tall  powder'd  wights 
(What  a  dum^e  from  the  tiger  in  neat  tops  and  tights !); 
Then,  ascendmgj  found  everything  changed  and  amiss. 
And  exdaim'd,  m  vexation,  *The  woman's  done  this. 
Those  dear  sporting  prints,  and  those  great  easy-chairs, 
'Had  been  sold  or  exdianged,  or  were  banish'd  down-stairs; 
In  their  place,  there  was  something,  so  low  in  the  crown^ 
That  you  never  got  up,  if  you  ever  sat  down; 
And  instead  of  the  grate,  where  huge  coals  used  to  bum, 
And  a  hiUf'-frozen  mortal  was  done  to  a  turn, 
.And  those  hobs,  where  the  mull  of  rich  claret  would  simmer, 
;  Was  a  miniattire  *  patent,'  all  metal  and  glimmer. 
That  you  could  not  get  near,  nor  attack  with  the  poker, 
But  was  totleh'd  up  behind  by  invisible  stoker. 
The  old  comfort  was  flown,  and,  on  gazing  around, 
My  glances  were  met  by  looks  cold  and  profound. 
From  two  or  three  p^ons,  with  city-like  faces, 
What  had  studied  their  tailors  much  more  than  their  graces. 
Oh !  where  were  the  lads,  with  the  laugh  and  the  hand. 
Who  would  stand  by  each  other,  that  is,  if  they  could  stand  ? 
Where,  too,  was  ihy  host  ?— he  at  least  had  my  blessing. 
Not  dress'd  ?  dared  I  trust,  not  receiving  a  dressing  1 
But  stay— who  is  this— there,  a  little  apart? 
The  heiress,  his  cousin.    Alas !  my  poor  heart ! 
Both  pretty  and  young,  though  it  pleased  me  the  most 
To  recall  an  old  partner  and  favourite  toast. 
*  I  will  speak—- if  I  can  with  complete  self-possession—' 
For  this  is  the  moment  to  make  an  impression.' 
I  advanced  with  a  bow,  in  the  confident  style 
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Of  afbTonritefiriend.    She  replied  with  a  i 

The  underbred  youths  were  completely  struck  dumb. 
And  sat  twirlioe  their  whiskers  with  finger  and  thumb; 
Whilst  I',  with  alight  at  the  change  of  mv  &te. 
In  a  moment  was  buried  in  sweet  tSte-A-tiie, 
I  was  lost    Ohl  that  fiicet  the  deep  elance  of  those  eyes! 
The  Mr  grace  4)f  that  forml  those  unaoubting  replieal 
Ohl  then  visions  arose  of  a  oonauest  and  love: 
I  chatted  so  well,  and  she  seem  d  to  a|>proYe. 
Romance  fed  my  thoughts,  and  they  wider  ranee  took-^ 

*  At  last  IVe  a  wife,  and  m^  own  banker's  book.' 

The  thought  was  p'rhaps  wild,  but  the  change  was  so  simple. 

To  the  TeTUbple  of  Hymen,  from  rooms  in  the  Temple, 

I  might  have  soar'd  higher,  but  was  brought  back  to  earth 

By  a  touch  on  the  arm,  and  those  snobs'  stifled  mirth. 

An  elderly  man,  with  a  puckering  brow, 

Wish'd  to  draw  m^  attention,  anofmade  me  a  bow; 

And  aooentedly  said,  *  Sir,  I  haTS  not  the  pleasure ' 

Why  should  he  indeed)    But  I  had  not  the  leisure 
To  follow  the  rules  that  conventions  enforoe; 
So,  returning  his  bow,  I  resumed  my  discourse; 
When  I  heard  his  harsh  voice,  to  my  utter  contusion. 
Exclaim,  'Sin  explain  this  uncall'd-for  intrusion.' 

*  Intrusion!'  1  cried;  *  explanation's  from  you. 
I  came — but — aheu! — is  not  this  thirty-two  1 ' 

Those  youths  saw  me  blush,  and  I  witness'd  their  glee. 

As  he  coldly  replied,  'No,  sir,  no — ^twenty- three/ 

I  rose  with  a  look  full  of  dasgers  and  kicks. 

And  muttering  something  ofdinner  at  six. 

Confusedly  bow'd,  and  was  moving  off  hst, 

When  the  host  added,  mildly.  '  'Tis  nearlv  half.pAst,' 

With  a  smile,  that  at  once  relieved  all  palpitation. 

And  induced  me  to  turn  for  a  kind  invitation. 

'  Though  late  for  the  soup,*  he  continued,  more  hoarse, 

'  Tou  will  just  be  in  time  for  the  third  or  fourth  course/ 

Once  more  I  bow'd  awkwardly,  crushing  a  sigh. 

As  I  caught,  o'er  his  shoulder,  the  glance  of  Aereye. 

I  hurried  down-stairs  in  a  pet—nay  I  swore, 

As  some  cold-blooded  footman  un&sten'd  the  door. 

A  few  minutes,  pass'd  in  contentment  and  pride, 

I  had  sat  in  that  house,  and  I  now  stood— outside. 

We  might  moralise  well— ^  But  my  story  is  told: 

The  young  lady  was  lost-^md  my  (Unner  was  cold. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS  IN  ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

WITH  THB  WHOLB  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COCKBOACHEQ, 

Now  that  the  sammer  has  at  length  set  in  been  collected  at  Sydenham.    The  show 

upon  us  in  good  earnest,  flower-shows  and  of  flowers  and  fruits  was  one  of  great  mag- 

floral  fStea  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  nificence,  and,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the 

day.     *  Grand  exhibitions,'  and  *  extra-  last  years' exhibition,  the  company  libe- 

ordinary  and  unrivalled  collections/ figure  rally  awarded  prizes  to  the  amount  of 

daily  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  £1000.    Close  upon  the  show  at  the 

*  Times;'  and  what  with  flower-shows,  Crystal  Palace  came  the  first  exhibition 

past,  present,  and  to-come,  we  might  for  the  year  of  the  Royal  Botanic  So- 

glean  a  paperful  of  facts  and  fiemcies  per-  ciety,  at  their  gardens  in  the  Regent's 

teining  to  flower-shows  alone.    The  first  Park;  and  though,  on  this  occasion,  the 

exhibition  for  the  season  was  that  at  the  *  Derby'  and  a  soaking  downfal  of  rain 

Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  the  24th  May;  threatened  to  render  it  a  flower-show 

when  a  splendid  day,  and  the  remem-  minus  the  visiters,  the  attendance  was 

brance  of  uist  year's  success,  combined  to  large  and  influential,  and  the  exhibition 

bring  together  one  of  the  most  numerous  in  every  respect  suooessfuL    Since  then  a 

and  brilliant  assembhiges  that  has  ever  second  and  a  third  exhibition  has  been 
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held,  both  at  the  Regent's  Park  and  at 
the  Crystal  Palace;  while,  in  addition  to 
minor  collections,  there  is  a  Qreat  Ame- 
rican floral  exhibition  of  a  very  superior 
kind  at  Cremome  Gardens,  which  daily  at- 
tracts a  large  concourse  of  the  fashionable 
world,  and  which  has  been  honoured  with 
a  visit  from  the  Queen  herself.  In  the 
general  exhibitions  the  flowers  which  ap- 
pear to  have  attracted  most  attention 
are  the  azaleas,  which  our  florists  are  now 
cultivating  with  great  attention;  while 
the  roses,  rhododendrons,  heaths,  and  pe- 
largoniums, came  in  for  their  fair  share 
of  attention,  as  did  also,  at  the  first  ex- 
hibition at  the  Crystal  Palace  more  espe- 
cially, a  collection  of  tulips,  exhibited  by 
a  body  of  no  less  importance  than  the 
Eoyal  National  Tulip  Society  t 

The  Crystal  Palace,  by  the  way,  seems 
to  be  looking  up  under  its  new  manage- 
ment. The  great  fountains  played  for 
the  first  time  on  the  l8th  June,  and  the 
company  have  just  made  an  efibrt  to  in- 
crease the  attractiveness  of  the  palace 
itself  by  the  addition  of  a  picture  gal- 
lery. As  might  be  supposed,  the  pic- 
tures in  the  collection  are  not  all  of 
them  of  the  highest  excellence,  and 
some  fears  have  been  expressed  lest 
the  newly-established  gallery  shotdd  be- 
come a  sort  of  almshouse  for  art,  in  which 
a  host  of  pictorial  abominations  may  find 
refuge,  which  would  nowhere  else  be  al- 
lowed to  offend  the  public  eye.  Ad  it  is, 
one  unamiable  critic,  who  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  saying  anything  sharp, 
and  whose  antipathies,  when  he  has  any, 
are  always  very  strong,  describes  the  gal- 
lery as  consisting  ^  of  well-known  German 
pictures,  £uniliar  for  months  to  every 
Bond  Street  lounger,  a  few  French  pic- 
tures equally  dear  to  the  Pall  Mall 
hajbitifj^^  and  an  innumerable  company 
of  Italian  organ-boys,  dead  salmon,  and 
washed-out  portraits,  enough  to  unedu- 
cate  any  nation.' 

The  truth  is,  that  with  many  pictures 
of  doubtful  worth,  there  are  others,  and 
not  a  few  of  them,  works  of  great  merit; 
and  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  for  starting  this 
excellent  undertaking,  which  we  have 
little  doubt  will  be  so  carried  out  as  to 
prove  as  serviceable  to  art  itself,  as  it 
will  be  conducive  to  the  culture  and 
elevation  of  popular  taste. 

The  success  of  M.  St  Clair  Deville  last 
year,  in  obtaining  the  new  metal  alumi- 
nium, appears  to  have  stimulated  our 
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English  chemists  to  attempt  the  separation 
of  some  of  the  other  metallic  bases.  Dr 
Hoffiuan,  for  example,  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Chemistry  and  the  Government 
School  of  Mines,  has  been  carrying  on  a 
series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain ammonium,  the  metaJlic  base  of  the 
well-known  volatile  alkali;  and  in  a  lec- 
ture he  delivered  some  few  weeks  since 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  he  described,  to 
a  deeply-interested  and  applauding  au- 
dience, the  nature  of  the  investigations  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  It  would 
tend  but  little  to  the  edification  of  the 
general  reader,  for  us  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  learned  doctor,  encumbered 
as  such  explanation  would  necessarily 
be  with  a  host  of  purely  technical  terms; 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  Dr 
Hoffman  has  so  far  succeeded  in  the  ob- 
ject of  his  experiments,  as  to  obtain  an 
amalgam  of  ammonium  and  quicksilver, 
a  substance  which,  notwithstanding  all 
the  science  and  skill  that  has  been  ex- 
pended in  obtaining  it,  has  the  somewhat 
homely  appearance  of  butter.  The  isola- 
tion of  the  ammonium  in  a  pure  state  still 
remains  to  be  accomplished;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  eventually  means  will 
be  found  to  break  the  buttery  alliance, 
and  to  obtain  the  ammonium  in  its  simple 
metallic  form. 

Another  matter  with  which  the  name 
of  Dr  Hoffman  is  associated,  is  one  which 
ph)mises  to  become  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  a  commercial  respect.  A 
communication  has  recently  been  received 
from  the  Governor  of  Trinidad,  calling 
attention  to  the  fruit  of  the  avocado  pear- 
tree  {Laurus  Fersea)  as  the  source  of 
supply  of  a  very  useful  oil.  The  tree,  it 
seems,  abounds  on  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
and  the  governor,  thinking  it  probable 
that  some  use  might  be  made  of  the  oil 
which  the  fruit  contains,  gave  instructions 
to  a  German  chemist  residing  in  Port-of- 
Spain,  to  extract  the  oil  from  a  hundred 
pounds  of  the  fruit,  and  ascertain  its 
qualities.  The  result  proved  that  the 
conjecture,  of  the  governor  was  well  found- 
ed. The  oil  was  found  to  be  abundant 
in  proportion  to  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and 
its  illuminating  power  was  reported  to  be 
very  good.  Under  these  circumstances 
some  bottles  of  the  oil  were  sent  home  for 
examination  by  Dr  Hoffman,  who  considers 
that  it  may  be  made  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  oils  used  in  illumination,  and  the 
manufacture  of  soap;  and  that,  if  means 
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can  be  foatid  to  purge  it  of  d  certain  acri- 
dity of  tfllste,  it  may  atsd  be  extensively 
employed  fofr  thet  same  pnrpioites  as  oHto 
oil.  As  before  stated,  the  tree  SA  Very 
Abundant  on  the  isle  of  Trinidad,  as  also 
on  the  neighbonring  part  of  the  South 
American  Gontineilt,  where  the  Indian 
Women  are  said  to  use  the  fruit  in  a 
raw  state  for  cleaning  and  strengthening 
their  hau".  The  tree  grows  freely  on 
almost  any  soil  in  its  native  climate,  and 
from  the  time  it  is  four  or  five  years  old 
produces  enormous  crops  of  its  oleaginous 
fruit.  Mr  Wilson,  the  benevolent  and 
enterprising  manager  of  the  works  of 
Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  has  al- 
ready engaged  to  take  a  supply  of  the 
oil;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  be- 
fore long  its  cultivation  may  be  attempt- 
ed on  a  large  scale,  in  which  case  avocado 
oil  will  soon  become  as  familiar  a  com- 
modity as  sperm  or  colza. 

The  Messrs  Horsfall  of  Liverpool  have 
made  a  present  of  their  huge  wrought- 
iron  gun  to  the  Government,  on  the  con- 
dition that  it  be  only  used  against  the 
enemy.  We  sincerely  hope  that  no  such 
*  enemy'  may  offer  himself  as  a  target  for 
this  enormous  engine  of  destruction;  for 
its  capacity  for  mischief  seems  to  be  truly 
terrible.  Some  experiments  were  per- 
formed with  it  hot  long  since,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Captain  Yandeleur  of 
the  Boyal  Gun  Factoty,  Woolwich,  &nd 
the  proof  which  was  then  obtained  of  its 
enormous  power  would  induce  in  all 
parties,  we  should  think,  a  wholesome 
desire  to  be  oh  good  terms  with  the 
monster.  One  of  the  experiments  is 
worth  recording.  It  consisted  in  firing  a 
ball  weighing  282  lbs.  at  a  target  fixed  at 
a  distance  of  120  yards,  composed  of  a 
large  plate  of  forged  iron  four-and-a-half 
inches  in  thickness,  fixed  against  nine 
balks  of  timber,  strutted  by  strong  planks, 
and  the  whole  buried  in  a  bank  of  sand. 
The  iron  plate  facing  the  target  was  ex- 
actly similar  to  those  which  encase  the 
new  floating-batteries,  and  the  effects  of 
the  shot  will  serve  to  show  what  would 
be  the  probable  fate  of  those  vessels,  it 
pounded  at  close  quarters  by  one  of  these 
guns.  The  ball  itself  was  broken  into 
fragments,  but  not  without  having  shat- 
tered the  plate  to  pieces,  and  splintered 
the  timbers  behind  into  chips.  One  frag- 
ment of  the  plate,  weighing  one-and- 
a-half  hundredweight,  was  carried  about 
80  yaids  beyond  the  target,  another  of 
about  one  hundredwdght  was  carried  220 


yards,  and  one  of  the  huge  balks  of  lum- 
ber was  launched  to  a  distance  of  100 
yards.  Animmensenumber  of  spectators 
was  assembled  to  witness  the  experiments, 
and  the  military  authorities  were  also 
present. 

The  Boyal  Geographical  Society  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  Monday,  May  26, 
on  which  occasion  the  founder's  gold 
medal  was  awarded,  throngh  Mr  Da&as, 
the  American  Minister,  to  Dr  Kane,  for 
his  services  and  discoveries  in  the  polat 
regions  during  the  American  expedition 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin;  while 
the  patron's  gold  medal  was  given  to  Dt 
Barth,  for  his  extensive  and  successful 
explorations  of  Central  Africa,  and  hii& 
journey  to  Timbuctoo.  It  appears  that, 
during  last  year,  the  Russian  Government 
organised  a  scientific  expedition  to  ex- 
plore the  country  beyond  Lake  Baikal, 
and  to  visit  the  sources  of  the  Vitim,  a 
tributary  of  the  Lena,  and  the  great 
artery  of  communication  between  the 
Transbaikalian  country  and  the  province 
of  Yakoutsk.  Infbrmation  has  not  been 
forthcoming  from  one  branch  of  the  ex- 
pedition foj:  some  time  past,  and  the 
Eussian  Government  have  now  sent  a 
body  of  natives  with  reindeer  to  endeavour 
to  discover  the  missing  travellers,  and 
conduct  tliem  to  Irkotsk,  though  no  ap- 
prehension is  entertained  of  their  having 
fstllen  victims  to  the  natives  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  are  distinguished  for  their  mild 
and  peaceable  character.  Our  own  Govern- 
ment has  just  obtained  from  the  House 
of  Commons  a  vote  of  £\6fiOQ  for  carry- 
ing out  the  exploration  of  North  Ausr- 
tralia,  under  the  direction  of  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society. 

Mr  Anderson  has  just  given  us  the  ac- 
count of  his  four  years'  wimderings  and 
adventures  in  the  south-west  of  Africa,  in 
a  valuable  and  highly  entertaining  volume, 
bearing  the  title  of  *Lake  Ngami.'  The 
book  is  written  in  a  fresh  and  lively  style, 
very  much  after  the  Gordon  Gumming  cue, 
and  much  of  a  piece  with  the  narrative 
of  the  adventures  of  that  redoubtable 
hunter.  With  a  huge  hippopotamus  f  epre- 
sented  wallowing  in  the  water  on  one  side 
(A  the  cover,  and  a  wicked-looking,  two- 
homed  rliinoceros  on  the  other,  a  towering 
giraffe  attacked  by  no  less  than  five  lions 
for  a  frontispiece,  and  several  other  illus- 
trations to  match  dispersed  throughout 
the  book,  it  gives  the  reader  promise,  at 
first  sight,  of  some  spirit-sturing  entertain- 
ment; nor  has  he  to  go  £»  into  its  oon- 
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te&ts  nithotti  finding  that  l^e  piomise  is 
amply  p^Qrmed.  It  is  no  business  of  ours, 
in  these  *  Notes/  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  the  book^  nor  have  we  room  to 
extract  any  of  its  spi^ite(}  descriptions  of 
the  wild  animals,  and  the  almost  equally 
wild  human  tiibes,  with  whieh  it  makes 
us  acquainted.  The  work  derives  its 
great  value  from  its  being  no  mere  ac- 
count of  hunting  adv^tures,  thoagh  those 
are  numerous  enough,  but  the  narrative 
of  two  extensive  journeys  undertaken  for 
scientific  purposes  (the  first  in  conjunction 
with  Mr  Francis  Galton),  in  a  portion  of 
the  A&ican  continent  but  little  known  to 
Europeans,  and  in  which  the  author  came 
in  contact  with  several  of  the  native  tribes 
previously  all  but  unknown  to  the  civilised 
world. 

The  Geological  Society  has  lost  its  pre- 
sident in  the  person  of  the  late  Mr  Daniel 
Sharpe,  who  died  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
from  injuries  received  by  a  fkll  from  his 
horse,  wbUe  riding  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Norwood.  Mr  Sharpe  was  in  his  fifty- 
first  year,  and  was  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Mr  Samuel  Rogers.  He  had  been  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Geological  Society  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  and  during  that  time  has 
contributed  many  valuable  papers  to  its 
Proceedings,  besides  others  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  Mr  Sbarpe  was 
also  the  author  of  a  work,  still  incom- 
plete, on  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Mol- 
lusca  found  in  the  chalk,  published  by 
the  Palaeontographical  Society.  One  of 
Mr  Sharpens  most  valuable  papers  is 
that  on  the  Geology  of  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Lisbon,  giving  the  result  of  his 
investigations,  carried  on  during  a  tem- 
porary residence  in  Portugal,  while  en- 
gaged as  a  Lisbon  merchant.  Besides 
being  a  skilful  geologist,  Mr  Sharpe  was 
also  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in 
philology,  and  his  elaborate  essay  on  the 
ancient  Lysium  inscription  and  coins, 
Impended  to  the  works  of  Sir  C.  Fellows, 
Edward  Forbes,  and  Captain  Spratt,  are 
lasting  memorials  of  his  great  ability  in 
this  departmait  of  learning. 

The  first  step  has  just  been  taken  to- 
wards the  iong^talked-of  location  under 
one  and  the  same  roof  of  the  various 
learned  societies  of  the  metropolis.  Bur- 
lington House  has  been  placed  by  the 
Government  at  the  service  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  conjunotion  with  the  Linnsean 
and  Chemical  Societies;  and  b^re  long 
the  three  bodies  will  remove  to  their  new 
quarters,  which  are  already  in  part  occu- 


pied by  the  University  of  London.  The. 
Geological  and  Astroi^oioicAl  Societies 
have  yet  to  be  provided  for,  but  as  the  oo* 
cupation  of  Burlington  House  is  spoken  of 
only  as  a  *  temporary'  arrangement,  from 
the  Government  not  being  *  at  present  in 
a  position  to  enable  them  to  state  any  der 
finite  views  with  respect  to  the  project  for 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  principal  scientifio 
societies,  ii  a  building  to  be  erected  in  a 
convenient  and  central  locality,^  it  is  not 
improbable  that  before  long  either  Bur^ 
lington  House  will  be  enlarged,  or  another 
and  more  suitable  building  will  be  erected, 
to  complete  the  association  of  the  learned 
bodies  which  has  thus  been  begun. 

Paris,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has 
been  rejoicing  during  the  past  month  in 
its  great  International  Agricultural  £x- 
hibition,  held  in  the  Palace  of  Industry, 
the  scene  of  the  erewhile  Exposition.  The 
opening  of  a  well-ordered  and  successful 
exhibition  of  this  kind  marks  the  com« 
mencement  of  a  new  era  for  the  agricultu- 
rists of  France,  and  will  no  doubt  be  very 
advantageous  in  its  results.  Our  facetious 
friend  *  Punch'  may  laugh  as  he  likes 
about  the  Fro^  that  made  himself  a  Bull, 
but  *  perseverance'  doe»  accomplish  mar- 
vellous things,  and  our  neighbours  across 
the  Channel  may  yet  come  to  be  as  famous 
in  agricultural  matters  as  John  Bull  him- 
self. The  various  kinds  of  British  stock 
appear  to  have  been  well  represented  in 
the  exhibition,  and  prizes  and  medals 
seem  to  have  been  awarded  with  a  liberal 
hand.  But  above  all  the  gaiety  and  re- 
joicing on  the  occasion  of  this  great  inter- 
national show  in  the  capital,  the  cry  of 
alarm  and  despair  has  risen  from  the 
centre  and  the  south  of  France,  at  the 
desolating  floods  which  have  there  spread 
over  the  country,  and  destroyed  life  and 
property  to  an  enoripous  extent.  The 
Laone,  the  Rhone,  the  Isere,  the  Ga- 
ronne, the  AUier,  the  Loire,  the  Cher, 
and  other  less  important  rivers,  have 
overflowed  their  banks,  overthrown  the 
dykes  raised  to  confine  tbeii],  and  have 
inundated  the  valleys.  No  less  than 
40,000  families  have  thus  been  reduced 
to  destitution,  and  the  French  papers  are 
filled  with  the  distressing  details  of  in- 
dividual cases  of  death  and  losses  occa- 
sioned by  the  angry  waters.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  the  assistance  which 
has  been  rendered  has  been  as  prompt 
and  generous  las  the  case  was  urgent. 

The  Scandinavian  Society  of  Natural- 
ists hold  their  seventh  annual  meeting  at 
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Christiana,  from  the  12th  to  the  18th 
July,  and  invite,  by  advertisement,  the 
physiologists  of  foreign  countries  to  pay 
them  a  visit,  and  take  part  in  their  pro- 
ceedings; while  the  British  Association 
meet  at  Cheltenham,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  month,  under  the  presidency 
of  Professor  Daubeny.  Manchester  is 
making  great  preparations  for  its  Exhibi- 
tion of  Art  Treasures,  to  be  opened  next 
year;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all  success- 
ful movements,  is  getting  offers  of  assist- 
ance in  all  directions! 

Intimation  was  given  in  these  pages, 
now  nearly  twelve  months  ago,  that  Mr 
Alfred  Wallace,  the  enterprising  natural- 
ist, had  gone  out  to  Borneo,  to  cultivate 
an  acquaintance  with  the  little-known 
inhabitants  of  its  wide-spreading  woods 
and  swamps.  Accounts  have  from  time 
to  time  reached  this  country  of  his  in- 
vestigations, and  he  has  himself  lately 
supplied  us  with  some  notice  of  his  doings. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  seems  to  be 
doing  considerable  execution  amongst  the 
Bomean  orangs,  those  famous  wild  men 
of  the  woods  which  figure  so  conspicu- 
ously in  the  writings  of  our  older  natu- 
ralists. Mr  Wallace  has  brought  down 
no  less  than  seventeen  of  these  monsters, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain,  by  actual  exa- 
mination, the  number  of  species  of  these 
animals  which  are  indigenous  to  Borneo. 
One  of  these  victims  of  a  somewhat  too 
eager  science  was  a  female,  with  a  young 
one,  which  Mr  Wallace  kept  alive,  and 
of  which  he  gives  the  following  racy  ac- 
count:*— 

The  little  animal  was  probably  not  more 
than  a  month  old  when  I  obtained  it  by 
shooting  its  mother,  with  whom  it  fell  to  the 
ground  apparently  uninjured.  I  found  out 
i^rwards  that  it  had  then  broken  a  leg  and 
an  arm,  which,  however,  mended  so  rapidly, 
that  I  only  noticed  it  a  week  or  two  after- 
wards, by  observing  the  hard  swelling  on  the 
limbs  where  the  irregular  junction  of  the 
bone  had  taken  place.  When  I  first  obtained 
it  it  was  toothless,  but  a  few  days  afterwards 
it  cut  its  two  lower  front  teeth .  I  fed  it  with 
rice-water,  given  out  of  a  bottle  with  a  quill 
in  the  cork,  which,  after  one  or  two  trials,  it 
sucked  very  well.  When^  however,  a  finger 
was  placed  in  its  mouth,  it  would^  suck  at  it 
with  remarkable  vigour,  drawing  in  its  little 
cheeks  with  all  its  mi^ht,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
it  had  hold  of  the  right  thing  at  last,  and 
wondering  that  all  its  exertions  could  get  no 
milk  out  of  it.  It  would  persevere  for  a  long 
time,  till  at  last  it  gave  up  with  despair  and 
disgust,  indicated  generally  by  a  very  baby- 
like scream.  [It  was  soon  found  necessary 
to  give  tiie  little  fellow  a  daily  washine.]  It 
winced  a  little,  and  made  ndicnlously  wry 


faces  when  the  cold  water  was  poured  over 
its  head,  but  enjoyed  the  rubbing  dry  amaz- 
ingly. For  the  first  day  or  two  it  clung  des- 
perately, with  its  four  hands,  to  whatever  it 
could  lav  hold  of,  and  having  once  unawares 
caught  nold  of  my  whiskers  and  beard,  it 
clutched  them  with  its  little  hooked  fingers 
cruelly  tight,  and  I  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  getting  free.  It  doubtless  felt  quite 
at  home,  being  acoustomed  to  cling  frt>m  its 
birth  to  the  long  hair  6f  its  mother. 

When  restless,  it  would  struggle  about 
with  its  hands  up  to  catch  hold  of  something, 
and  might  often  be  seen  quite  (Contented  when 
it  had  some  bit  of  rag  or  stick  grasped  in  two 
or  three  of  its  hands.   At  other  times  it  would 
take  hold  of  its  own  feet,  and^  latterly,  its 
Constant  practice  was  to  cross  its  arms  like 
a  little  Napoleon,  and  with  each  hand  seize 
hold  of  the  long  hair  just  below  its  opposite 
shoulder.    I  soon  found  that  I  could  feed  my 
infant  Mias  with  a  spoon,  and  make  its  food 
rather  more  solid.   I  gave  it  soaked  or  chewed 
bisctdt,  with  a  little  sugar  and  e^,  and  some- 
times sweet  potatoes.    These  it  liked  very 
much,   and  it  was  a  neverfeiling  source  of 
amusement  to  observe  the  curious  changes  of 
countenance  by  whici  it  would  express  its 
approval  or  dislike  of  what  was  giren  it.    It 
would  lick  its  lips,  draw  in  its  eheeks,  and 
turn  up  its  eyes  with  an  expression  of  the 
most  supreme  satis&ction,  when  it  had  a 
mouthful  particularly  to  its  taste.    On  the 
other  hand,  when  its  food  was  not  sufficiently 
sweet  or  palatable,  it  would  turn  the  mouth- 
ful about  with  its  tongde  for  a  moment,  as  if 
trying  to  extract  what  flavour  there  Was,  and 
then  push  it  all  out  between  its  lips.   If  the 
same  food  were  continued,  it  would  set  up  a 
scream,  and  kick  about  violently,  exactly 
like  a  baby  in  a  passion. 

Mr  Wallace  goes  on  to  detail  the  be- 
haviour of  his  little  orang  with  a  small 
hare-lipped  monkey  that  was  given  it  for 
a  companion  and  playmate.  He  also 
mentions  his  making  an  *artifidal  mother' 
for  the  little  fellow,  by  wrapping  up  a 
piece  of  buffalo-skin  into  a  bundle,  with 
the  long  hair  outside — a  contrivance  which 
succeeded  so  well  that  the  poor  little 
creature  took  it  for  its  lost  mother,  and 
tried  hard  to  suck.  *  It  would  pull  it- 
self up  close  by  the  strength  of  its  arms, 
and  try  everywhere  for  a  likely  place, 
but  only  succeeded  in  getting  mouthfuls 
of  wool,  when  of  course  it  would  be  great- 
ly disgusted,  scream  violently,  and,  if  not 
rescued,  would  soon  let  itself  fall.'  One 
day  it  got  so  much  wool  into  its  throat 
that  it  was  nigh  being  choked,  and  the 
*  dummy'  had  to  be  taken  away.  Mr 
Wallace  lost  his  pet,  at  length,  by  inter- 
mittent fever,  after  having  had  it  in  his 
possession  for  nearly  three  months. 

One  of  the  London  daily  journals  has 
just  been  discoursing  to  its  readers^  in  all 
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the  gravity  of  an  editorial  article,  on  the 
important  and  savoury  topic  of  cock- 
roaches. Those  truly  hlatapt  beasts  are 
a  source  of  much  discomfort  and  annoy- 
ance in  Cockney  households;  and  the 
aforesaid  journal  sees  no  incongruity, 
therefore,  in  passing,  in  one  Ueadejr,'  from 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Mercai^tile 
Law  Amendment  QiU  tp  another,  in 
which  it  details  the  annoyance  resulting 
from  these  nocturnal  depredators,  and 
discusses  the  best  n^eans  of  effecting  theiir 
extirpation.  Our  contemporary,  indeed, 
considers  the  ipatter  so  serious  and  in^- 
portant,  that  he  boldly  avows  his  convic- 
tion, that  the  ingenious  individual  who 
shall  devise  the  means  of  effectually  ridr 
ding  our  houses  of  these  insect  pests,  will 
deserve  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  bene- 
£ftctor8  of  mankind,  and  to  have  at  his 
decease  a  public  pionument  erect;ed  to  his 
memory.  It  will  be  obvious  that  one 
who  writes  thus  feelingly  on  such  a  topic 
must  himself  haye  had  considerable  ex- 
perience of  the  annovance  he  seeks  to 
remedy;  and  we  are  bound  to  say,  that 
the  *  leader'  iQ  question  displays  an 
amount  of  cod^roaph  lore  to  which  we 
ourselves,  though  somewhat  entomologi- 
cally  inclined,  cau  make  no  pretensions. 
The  afficted  writer  seems  especially  versed 
in  the  art  of  capturing  and  killing  cock- 
roaches, and  has  i^o  doubt  made  the  mat- 
ter a  subject  af  careful  and  protracted 
study.  He  details  all  the  various  expe- 
dients resorted  to— hedgehogs,  cucumber- 
peel,  red  wafers,  phosphoric  paste,  glazed 
basins  or  pie-dishes  filled  with  *  beer,  or 
a  syrup  of  beer  and  sugar,  with  bits  qf 
wood  set  up  from  the  floor  to  the  ^dge, 
for  the  creatures  to  run  up  by  to  be  pre- 
cipitated into  the  fatal  lake,'  but  believes 
that  *  none  of  these  methods  are  funda- 
mental enough  for  the  evil,'  which,  so  tea 
as  he  is  yet  aware,  can  only  be  effectually 
cured  by  heating  our  houses  by  steam ! 

We  are  sorry,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  that  we  can  suggest  no  remedy 
more  easy  of  application  than  that  which 
our  contemporary  recommends.  But  we 
wish  to  call  his  attention  to  a  fact  in  con- 
nection with  cockroaches,  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  his  notice,  though  having 
an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  he 
has  so  much  at  heart.  We  give  the  fact 
just  as  we  find  it  in  Mr  Douglas's  plea- 
sant and  gossipy,  though  somewhat  too 
technical  little  book,  the  *  World  of  In- 
sects:'— 

*  Everybody  has  heard  of  a  haunted 


house;  nearly  every  house  in  and  about 
London  is  haunted.  Let  the  doubters, 
if  they  have  the  courage,  go  stealthily 
down  to  the  kitchen  at  midnight,  armed 
with  a  light  and  whatever  other  weapon 
they  like,  and  they  will  see  that  beings 
of  which  Tam  o'  Shanter  never  dreamed, 
whose  presence  at  daylight  was  only  a 
myth,  have  here  **a  local  habitation  and 
a  name."  Scared  from  their  nocturnal 
revels,  thev  run  and  scamper  in  all  direct 
tions,  until,  in  a  short  time,  the  stage  is 
clear,  and,  as  in  some  legend  of  dioMerie^ 
nothing  remains  but  a  most  peculiar 
odour.  These  were  no  spirits,  had  no- 
thing even  of  the  fairy  about  them,  but 
were  veritable  cockroaches,  or  blac^ 
beetles,  as  they  are  more  commonly  but 
erroneously  termed,  for  they  are  not 
beetles  at  all.  They  have  prodigious 
powers  of  increase,  and  are  a  correspond- 
ing nuisance.  Kill  as  many  as  you  will, 
except,  perhaps,  by  poison,  and  you  can- 
not extirpate  them — ^the  cry  is,  "Still 
they  come."  One  of  the  best  ways  to  be 
rid  of  them  is  to  keep  a  hedgehog,  to 
which  creature  they  are  a  favourite  food, 
and  his  nocturnal  habits  make  him  awake 
to  theirs.  I  have  known  cats  eat  them 
(the  cockroaches,  not  the  hedgehogs),  but 
they  do  not  thrive  upon  them.  The  cock- 
roach belongs  to  the  order  OrthopterOy 
the  insects  in  which  have  only  a  so-called 
incomplete  metamorphosis,  and  through 
all  the  stages  of  their  existence  are  active 
and  feed.  And  how  they  do  eat !  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  them;  but  one  article  of 
their  food  would  hardly  have  been  sus- 
pected. The  following  note  thereon  was 
communicated  by  Mr  Newman  to  the 
Entomological  Society,  at  the  meeting  in 
February,  1855: — '^*  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun;"  so  says  the  proverb. 
I  believed,  until  a  few  days  back,  that  I 
possessed  the  knowledge  of  a  fact  in  the 
dietary  economy  of  the  cockroach  of  which 
entomologists  were  not  cognisant,  but  I 
find  myself  forestalled;  the  fact  is  *as  old 
as  the  hills:'  it  is,  that  the  cockroach 
seeks  with  diligence  and  devours  with 
great  gusto  the  common  bed-bug.  I 
will  not  mention  names,  but  I  am  so 
confident  of  the  veracity  of  the  narrator, 
that  I  willingly  take  the  entire  responsi- 
bility. *  Poverty  makes  one  acquainted 
with  strange  bedfellows,'  and  my  inform- 
ant bears  willing  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  adage.  He  had  not  been  prosperous, 
and  had  sought  shelter  in  a  London 
boarding-house;  every  night  he  saw  c6ck- 
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roaches  ascending  his  bed-curtains;  every 
morning  he  complained  to  his  very  re- 
spectable landlady,  and  invariably  re- 
ceived the  comforting  assurance  that  there 
was  not  a  *  black  beetle'  in  the  house; 
still  he  pursued  his  nocturnal  investiga- 
tions, and  he  not  only  saw  cockroaches 
running  along  the  tester  of  the  bed,  but, 
to  his  great  astonishment,  he  posftively 
observed  one  of  them  seize  a  bug,  and  he, 
therefore,  concluded,  and  not  without 
some  show  of  reason,  that  the  cockroach 
ascended  the  curtains  with  this  especial 
object,  and  that  the  minor  and  more 
odoriferous  insect  is  a  favourite  food  of  the 
major  one.  The  following  extract  from 
Webster's  *  iTarrative  of  Foster's  Voyage ' 
corroborates  this  recent  observation,  and 
illustrates  the  proverb  which  I  have  taken 
as  my  text: — *  Cockroaches,  those  nui- 
sances of  ships,  are  plentiful  at  St  Helena; 
and  yet,  bad  as  they  are,  they  are  more 
endurable  than  bugs.*  Previous  to  our 
arrival  here  in  the  Chanticleer,  we  had 
suffered  .great  iuconvenience  from  the 
latter,  but  the  cockroaches  no  sooner  made 
their  appearance  than  the  bugs  entirely 
disappeared.  The  fact  is,  the  cockroach 
preys  upon  them,  and  leaves  no  sign  or 
vestige  of  where  they  have  been;  so  far 
it  is  a  most  valuable  insect.' " ' 

Now,  this  important  fact  taken  into 
consideration,  it  becomes  a  question  whe- 
ther, in  certain  conceivable  cases,  it 
might  not  be  on  the  whole  advisable 
to  *  cultivate'  the  cockroaches  for  a  time, 
before  having  recourse  to  the  steam 
remedy  our  contemporary  recommends. 
If  all  that  we  have  heard  of  London 
lodging-houses  be  correct,  we  certainly 
think  the  smaller  insect  must  be  by  far 
the  most  unpleasant  of  the  two,  and  that 
the  larger  ones  might  be  judiciously  tole- 
rated till  the  others  were  well  brought 
into  subjection. 

Oiir  space  is  well-nigh  exhausted,  and 
a  few  remaining  matters  we  must  dismiss 
▼ery  stimmarlly.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  a  very  ex6ellent  series  of  photographic 
portraits  noW  being  published  by  Messrs 
Maul  &  Polyblank  of  London,  which  form 
.part  of  an  intended  Gallery  of  Living 
Oelebrities,  and  which,  being  published  at 


an  extremely  moderate  price,  come  with- 
iil  the  reach  of  a  large  class  of  purcl^sers. 
Professor  Owen  and  Mr  Macaulay,  as  the 
two  foremost  representatives  of  sdence  and 
literature,  have  been  judiciously  selected 
to  commence  the  series,  and  their  portraits 
are  two  of  the  most  excellent  photographs 
we  remember  to  have  seen.  I)5r  W.  fi.  Car- 
penter (who,  by  the  way,  has  just  been 
appointed  to  the  Registrarship  of  the 
London  University)  has  lately  publfehed 
an  elaborate  work  on  the  ^Microscope 
and  its  Revelations,'  which  fully  accords 
with  his  high  rep;utatiOn  as  a  microscopist, 
and  will  no  doub^  take  its  place  as  a  stan- 
dard work  in  this  department  of  Science. 
!Dr  Lankester,  a  gentleman  whom  the 
Queen  delighteth  to  honour,  has  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  examiners  in  Natural 
Science  of  candidates  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company,  while 
Pr  Angus,  of  the  Stepney  Baptist  Col- 
lege, has  received  a  similar  appointment 
for  the  examinations  in  English  History 
and  Literature.  At  a  recent  meeting  oi 
the  Zoological  Society,  there  was  exhibit- 
ed the  brain  and  a  sketch  of  the  head  of  a 
veritable  ovine  Cyclops,  a  lainb  that  was 
born  alive  with  one  large  eye  in  the  centre 
of  its  forehead,  and  its  nostrils  nowhere. 
At  the  same  meeting  Mr  Gould  exhibited 
a  new  and  very  beautiful  pigeon  from  thfe 
Solomon  Islands,  the  most  brilliantly- 
coloured  bird  of  the  whole  pigeon  brother- 
hood, and  which  Mr  Gould  therefore 
named,  in  honour  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Empress  of  the  French,  Jotreron 
Eugenia.  This  is  the  second  bird  which 
!Mr  Gould  hds  similarly  dedicated  within 
the  last  few  months;  the  former  case  be- 
ing that  of  a  new  and  magnificent  hum- 
ming-bird from  Quito,  which  now  rejoices 
in  the  right  regal  cognomen  of  Eugenia 
Imperairix.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  a 
word  that  might  by  implication  even  be 
charged  with  disrespect  towards  the  dis- 
tinguished and  amiable  lady  whose  name 
is  thus  brought  before  us,  but  surely  it  is 
high  time  that  this  flunkeyism  in  the 
nomenclature  of  science  should  be  stopped. 
It  is  bringing  down  science  to  the  level 
of  low  trade  puffery,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged. 
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In  tde  last  bundle  of '  Notes  *  we  gaye  a  sum- 
mary of  the  correspondence  which  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  columns  of  the  '  Times/ 
concerning  the  moon^s  axial  rotation.  We 
now  propose  to  finish  the  consideration  of 
this  question  by  some  explanations  of  the 
matter  in  dispute  from  an  authoritative 
source,  which  have  since  been  published. 

A  pamphlet  has  appeared  which  consists 
of  a  reprint,  with  additions,  of  a  lengthy 
article  in  the  '  English  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion' for  June.  It  is  entitled  'Lunar 
Motion'  (London:  R.  , Groombridge  &, 
Sons):  *  the  whole  argument  stated  and  il- 
lustrated by  diagrams,  with  letters  from  the 
Astronomer-Royal  and  others.  By  Jelinger 
C.  Symons,  Esq.,  B.A.,  one  of  H.M.'s 
Inspectors  of  Schools. '  The  paper  is  pre- 
faced by  an  exdelleiikt  motto,  a  remark  of 
Professor  Faraday : — 

*We  should  always  distinguish  facts  £h>m  as- 
Bamptions.  The  experience  of  past  ages  is  snfBclent 
to  show  lis  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course ;  and  con- 
sidering the  constant  tendency  of  the  mind  to  rest 
on  an  assumption,  and  forget  that  it  is  an  assump- 
tion, in  such  cases  it  becomes  a  prejudice,  and  in- 
evitably interferes  more  or  less  with  a  clear-sighted 
Judgment.' 

•  -  It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  a  diffest 
of  Mr  Symons'  arguments.  To  do  so  with- 
jin  the  narrow  limits  that  can  be  aUotted  to 
the  subject  here,  might  involve  the  danger 
of  some  misinterpretation.  But,  in  our 
estimation,  anything  beyond  the  two  .coui* 
elusive  letters  <we  are  about  to  print  would 
1)e  useless.  Those,  therefore,  who  would 
see  how  Mr  Symdus  deals  wth  .the  two 
classes  of  his  opponents,  the  uoseientific 
und  the  scientific;  how  he  disposes  of  the 
experiments  and  suggestions  prqpounded 
nlbr  his  enlightenment ;  rebiikes,  as,  indeed, 
he  has  a  right  to  do,  the  'anonymous  inso- 
lence '  of  E.  B.  D.,  and  other  correspond- 
ents mentioned  in  our  last  article;  .how 
he  points  out  some  errors  in  Dr  Lard- 
ner's  communications — ^fqr  all  these  the 
inquirer  must  go  to  the  source  we  have 
pointed  out. 

We  shall  be  content  to  transfer  to  our 
pages  two  letters  from  the  Astronomer- 
Royal,  which  convey,  in  a  series  of  answers 
to  Mr  Symons*  questions,  a  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  whole  matter  withm  a  very 
narrow  compass. 

It  may  be  convenient,  in  the  first  place, 
to  xe-state  the  question  at  issuq.  This  may 
be  done,  says  Mr  Symons, '  by  citing  first 
afew  at  the -statements  of  the  moon's  mo- 
tion, by  greai'attthorities,  to  whiek  I  have 


ventured  to  demur  (as  many  far  more 
scientific  men  have  done  before  me).'  Of 
these  we  select  three  as  sufficiaat: — 

*La  Place.— '^  The  moon,  in  revolving  ahont  th« 
earth,  keeps  very  nearly  the  same  &ce  towards  us; 
which  proves  that  the  mean  rotatory  motion  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  motion  of  revolution,  and  that 
the  axis  of  equation  is  nearly  perpendictdar  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecli^tia*  [He  also  states  that  the  lunar 
equation  is  inclined  about  278'  (2d.  30m.)  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  that  the  descending  node 
of  the  lunar  equator  always  coinddes  with  the  as- 
cending node  of  the  lunar  orbit 

*Woodhous«. — ^"The  same  face  of  the  moon  Is 
always  turned  toward  us.  This  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  the  immediate  inference  flrom  it  is, 
that  the  moon  must  revolve  round  its  axis  with  an 
angular  velocity  equal  to  that  with  whioh  it  revolves 
round  the  earth." 

*  Dr  Lardner  has  adopted  both  sides  of  the  dyna. 
mical  question  in  the  same  work,  the  'Museum  of 
Science  and  Art'  In  Na  28  on  the  'Moon,*  occuib 
the  following  passage:— >'*  While  tiie  moon  moves 
around  the  eaith,  we  find,  by  observation  of  its  ap- 
pearance, that  the  same  hemisphere  is  idways  turned 
towards  na.  .  .  .  Kow,  in  order  that  a  globe 
whioh  revolves  around  a  centre,  sheuld  turn  con- 
tinually the  same  hemisphere  toward  that  centre, 
it  is  neuttary  that  it  should  make  one  revolution 
upon  its  axis  in  the  time  it  takes  so  to  revolve,  Ac. 
...  As  the  same  hemi^here  is  successively 
turned  to  all  points  of  the  compass  in  one  revolution, 
it  is  evident  that  the  globe  itself  must  make  one  re- 
volution on  its  axis  hi  that  time."  (Paragraph  6^ 
In  this  passage,  the  generally  received  opinion  is  at- 
tempted to  be  proved;  but  in  No.  1,  the  'PianeUt* 
paragraph  18,  he  says:-— "No  law  of  matter  would 
have  prevented  the  earth  firom  receiving  any  other 
rate  of  rotation  more  or  less  n^^id.  It  mi^  haoe 
made  a  sihqlb  rotazxok  c^ytar;  in  v>hkh  com  ibe 
€iUernatioiM  cf  day  and  tUgM  toouki  have  been  six 
monthe^  or,"  *  Ac. 

Pw  contra  we  have  Mr  Symons:—- 

*In  direct  opposition  to  these  statements  (save 
the  last),  I  hold,  that  though  the  moon,  in  her  or^ 
bital  revolution  round  the  earth,  keeps  nearly  the 
same  face  always  towards  itt  she  does  so  l>ecau£[e 
she  has  no  rotation  on  or  round  her  own  axis;  that 
her  movement,  excepting  her  librations,  of  which 
more  presently,  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  any 
portion  of  the  opter  ring  of  a  wheel ;  and  that,  in* 
asmuch  as  the  centre  bf  rotation  is  outside  of  and 
distant  from  the  rcvQlving  body,  it  is  not  only  a 
misnomer  to  apply  the  term  axial  rotation  to  the 
lunar  movement  or  mode  of  revolving,  but  that 
.axial  rotation  is,  as  these  astronon^ers  clearly  imply,  ' 
a  totally  distinct  and  additional  movement,  having 
different  dynamical  forces,  and  distinguished  by 
different  geometrical  conditions  and  phenojnenu. 
In  other  words,  and  shorter  terms,  I  hold  that  a 
body  does  not  rotate  round  its  own  axis,  when 
that  axis  is  not  within  it;  and  that,  in  order  that  a 
body  should  rotate  round  Its  own  aiiis,  every  part 
of  that  body  must  rotate,  revolve,  sr  turn  round 
that  axis:  which  is  demonstrably  not  the  c^e  with 
the  moon.' 

After  several  pages  spent  in  an  enlarge* 
ment  of  this  position,  we  oome  to  the  fol* 
lowing:-^ 

*  Having  the  honour  Of  acquaintance  with  the 
Astronomtr-Boyal,  Z  wrote  to  him  in  somewhat 
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general  terms,  embodying  the  views  I  have  here  pat 
forth,  and  reqnesting  the  fkyour  of  his  ophiion  npon 
the  subject    The  following  letter  to  his  reply:— 

* "  BoTAL  Obsbevatobt,  Gbxknwich, 
Apra  19,  1866. 
' "  Dbah  Sir, — In  reference  to  the  moon's  rotation 
round  her  axis: — 

* "  1  he  consideration  of  this  matter  is,  I  think,  very 
much  oonfiiscd  by  hitroducing  the  notions  of  balls 
fixed  to  revolving  boards,  and  the  like,  which  have 
no  counterpart  in  the  real  cosmical  system. 

'"  Instead  of  this,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  it  in 
the  manner  of  a  physical  astronomer,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  way  of  referring  it  exactly  to  the  laws  of 
action,  and  ro  the  circumstances  of  nature. 

• "  The  moon  is  not  compelled  by  any  material  con- 
nection to  accompany  the  earth.  She  is  attracted 
by  many  bodies,  but  especially  by  the  sun  and  by 
the  earth— more  powerfully  by  the  sun  than  by  the 
earth — and  by  these  two  attracdons  she  to  (to  use 
a  homely  expression)  *  pulled  about,'  so  as  to  describe 
a  very  complicated  orbit,  round  the  sun  (if  consi- 
dered with  reference  to  the  moveable  body  which 
moves  the  least),  or  round  the  earth  (if  considered 
with  reference  to  a  body  which  moves  more);  but 
she  c  innot  properly  be  said  to  revolve  round  either 
of  these  without  reference  had  to  the  presence  of 
the  other. 

'  ♦'  Thus  you  will  see  that  the  moon  to  truly  a  body 
wandering  in  space,  not  tied  to  any  orbit,  but  de- 
scribing (under  the  action  of  the  attracting  forces) 
such  a  course,  that  her  path  rdatioe  to  the  earth 
wUl  not  differ  enormously  from  an  ellipse,  though  it 
does  differ  from  it  very  connderablp. 

*  ''All  this  applies  to  the  motion  of  the  moon  as  a 
mass,  or  of  the  moon's  centre,  with  reference  to  the 
sun  and  the  earth.  Now  let  us  consider  the  rota- 
tion of  the  moon  round  an  axto  of  its  own. 

*■  ''Sappose  that  a  body  moving  fireely  in  space, 
whose  motion  to  detemibied  by  the  attraction  of 
numerous  external  bodies,  and  especially  by  the  at- 
traction of  two  (the  sun  and  the  earth),  rotates.  If 
we  wish  to  determine  either  the  fact  or  the  velocity 
of  its  rotation,  we  roust  refer  the  direction  of  some 
produced  radius  of  the  body  to  some  zero  point 
We  may  take  the  general  zero  point  or  we  may  try 
to  find  a  special  zero  point  Now,  what  shall  that 
special  zero  pohit  be?  The  principal  attracter— -t.  e., 
the  sun  ?  Not  at  all  i  the  sun's  attraction,  great 
though  it  be,  does  not  affect  the  moon's  rotation  in 
the  least;  quick  or  slow  though  the  flr^t  rotation 
were,  equally  quick  or  slow  it  would  remain  under 
any  action  of  the  sun.  There  to  therefore  no  virtue 
in  the  sun  which  should  make  it  the  point  of  refer- 
ence for  rotation.  Ought  it  to  be  the  earth?  A 
fortiori^  no :  because  the  earth  has  less  power  on 
the  moon  than  the  sun  has.  What  then,  to  it  to 
be?  Clearly  the  same  which  Is  the  point  of  refer- 
ence for  all  other  rotations — viz.,  some  pohit  (as  a 
star)  at  a  dtotance  so  great  that  the  motion  of  the 
moon  in  going  round  the  sun  does  not  sensibly  dis- 
turb the  direction  of  the  line  from  the  moon  to  the 
star. 

' "  There  is  another  reason  whv  such  a  point  of  re- 
ference should  be  taken.  Rotation  produces  certain 
calculable  dynamical  effects,  as  oblateness.  But 
thto  oblateness  will  be  calculated  correctly  only  by 
referring  the  rotation  to  a  point  as  distant  cu  a 
star. 

'  '*  Having  thtis  cpme  to  the  point  that  rotation  to 
to  be  referred  to  something  very  dtotant  as  a  star, 
and  not  to  anything  near,  a?  the  sun  or  earth,  there 
to  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  from  observable 
appearances  whether  the  moon  does  or  does  not 
rotate.  Does  she  always  turn  the  same  part  of  her 
face  to  the  same  star?  No.  Then  she  does  rotate. 
If  her  face  has  been  once  turned  to  a  star,  how  long 
-  time  elapses  before  it  is  turned  to  the  same  star 
again  ?  27^  days.  Then  27i  days  to  the  time  of 
her  rotation. 

'  ^  I  would  only  again  beg  yon  to  toy  aside  the 
supposed  illustrations  by  pieces  of  wood  and  cuxular 
boards,  and  to  consider  the  thing  as  nature  presents 


it,  varying  my  expretsiom  as  yon  may  find  best  for 
yonr  onderstandiog.— I  am,  dear  rir,  faithftillj  yours, 
'(Signed)       "G-B-AiRT. 
' "  JsLuroBK  STKom,  Esq. 

' "  P.S.— If  you  will  do  me  the  fi&voor  to  call  any 
morning  at  the  Olwervatory,  I  will  show  you  a  re- 
volving or  conical  pendulum,  in  which  the  revolu- 
tion to  really  not  accompanied  by  rotation ;  and  yon 
will  remark  the  difference  of  its  appearance  from 
that  of  the  moon."  * 

Commenting  upon  this,  Mr  Symons  says, 
'  Nothfaig  can  be  more  lucid  than  thto  explanation 
of  the  mode  in  which  astronomers  use  the  term 
"rotation."    I  have  already  stated  the  grocmds  on 
which  I  respectfully  deprecate  Professor  Airy's  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  rigid  instraments  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  point  at  issue,  and  which  the  above- 
named  eccentricities  of  lunar  motion  do  not  affect 
The  olijection,  however,  would  perhaps  have  less 
weight  in  the  professor's  mind,  if  the  illustration 
were  taken  from  a  ship  sailing  round  the  world 
from  north  to  south.    As  the  earth  is  an  oblate 
spheroid,  the  ship's  course  would,  like  the  moon, 
describe  an  ellipae,  and  she  would  pursue  her  ellip- 
tical pathway  round  the  earth's  centre,  with  nearly 
as  much  freedom  as  the  moon  pursues  hers;  nor 
wonld  the  ship's  deflections  from  her  course,  or  the 
heeling  over  and  osdUationB  of  her  hull,  caused  by 
tides,  wipds,  and  waves,  very  materially  differ  from. 
the  librations  of  the  moon  ** pulled  about"  by  sun 
and  earth.    Her  masts  wonld  point  successively  to 
different  stars.    Thus,  If  the  moon  rotates  on  her 
axis,  so  does  the  ship  on  hers,  though  such  a  mode 
of  expression  would  certainly  be  esteemed  a  great 
mistake  in  any  physicid  science;  and  I  apprehend 
that  if  I  wished  a  ball  or  wheel  to  revolve  precisely 
as  the  moon  does,  in  any  piece  of  mechanism,  the 
most  certain  way  of  having  the  whole  of  it  spoiled 
would  be  to  tell  the  machine-maker  to  make  it 
"rotate  on  its  own  axis."    Nevertheless,  we  have 
the  high  authority  of  the  Astronomer-Royal  that  in 
astronomical  science  it  is  otherwise;  and  as  my  sole 
object  to  to  adapt  the  explanation  of  elementary 
facts  in  aj^ronomical  books  for  popular  histruction 
to  the  jcomprehension  of  ordinary  minds,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  alter  the  phraseology  of  professors,  I 
willingly  bow  to  the  flat  of  the  Astronomer-Royal, 
as  far  as  it  affects  the  arcana  <tf  science  and  the 
language  of  sanans.    Yot  the  mathematical  calcu- 
lations of  astronomers,  dealing  with  hifinite  dis- 
tances, I  can  readily  ooncdve  why  there  may  be  no 
necessity  that  thehr  definitions  of  ch:cidar  motions 
should  dtotingutoh  between  those  of  lunar  revolu- 
tion and  axial  rotation,  and  I  can  also  tmderstand 
why  it  may  hie  inconvenient  to  do  so ;  but  I  do 
not  the  less  on  that  account  venture  to  submit  that 
such  distinction  does  e^piatt  both  in  lunar  and  sub- 
lunary motions  and  that  for  the  purposes  of  popu- 
lar education  it  to  essential  to  disUnguish  them.    It 
to  the  fact  moreover,  and  I  thhik  it  proves  the  utter 
unfitness  of  scientific  phraseology  in  this  matter  for 
such  educational  purposes,^  that  the  definitions  of 
axial  rotation  assume  as  axioms  the  question  at 
issue ;  and  fail  also  to  dlqirove  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  motions.    For  example,  it  to  very 
trae  that  it  to  a  necessary  condition  of  rotation  that 
a  radius  produced  fh>m  the  rotating  body  shall 
point  successively  to  all  quarters  of  the  horizon,  or, 
as  Professor  Airy  sug^gests,  to  different  fixed  stars 
at  immeasurable  dtotanoes.     But  stated  in  these 
terms,  such  generic  property  of  the  rotation  of  a 
body  round  its  own  axis,  is  also  the  generic  pro- 
per^ of  the  revolution  of  a  body  which,  like  the 
moon,  revolves  with  the  same  face  turned  towards 
its  dtotant  centre  of  revolution. 

*  *  *  * 

'  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  qaestton  of  rota- 
tion to  one  which  must  be  determined  exclusively 
with  relation  to  space.  I  venture  to  submit  that  it 
has  no  necessary  relation  to  space  whatever.  If  the 
moon  were  alone  in  chaos,  the  question  of  her  rota- 
tion or  non-rotadon  would  be  nowise  altered.  The 
rotation  of  a  body  to  determinable  by  the  relative 
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iiiov«meiit8  of  dUCorant  parts  of  Us  own  body,  quite 
independently  of  reference  to  space  or  to  any  ex- 
ternal point  So  is  revolution  round  a  distant 
centre,  except  in  as  far  aa  that  centre  itself  may  be 
called  external  to  the  revolving  body;  being  of 
coarse  the  centre  of  its  orbit.  References  to  the 
relation  which  rotating  bodies  bear  to  space  com- 
plicate the  question  at  issue,  and  are  a  fertUe  source 
of  misconceptions.* 

Passing  over  some  portions  which  bear 
upon  the  diagrams,  we  arrive  at  two  let- 
ters:—    • 

*MayS,18««. 

'  DBAS  Sib,— I  think  of  publishing  the  best  letters 
which  have  been  written,  some  of  which,  like  your 
own,  have  not  yet  been  published.  I  should  feel 
greatly  gratified  by  your  kind  permission  to  add 
yours  to  the  number. 

*It  would  materially  tend  nseftilly  to  elucidate 
the  subject,  if  yon  were  kind  enough  also  to  tell  me 
your  opinion  on  these  points: — 

*L  The  moon's  motion  being  that  which  yon 
clearly  describe  in  your  letter,  keeping  the  same 
hembphere  always  towards  the  centre  of  her  orbit, 
must  not  every  point  in  her  foody  describe  concentric 
rings  (allowing  for  the  elliptidty  of  her  orbit)  round 
the  earth,  no  pohit  in  the  moon  describing  concentric 
lings  round  her  own  centre  ? 
.  *  2.  Must  not  the  point  most  distant  from  us  in  the 
moon  move,  during  her  revolution,  with  more  velor 
city  than  the  point  nearest  to  us  in  the  same  plane, 
though  at  equal  cUstances  from  her  centre ;  the  for- 
mer point  having  a  larger  arc  to  traverse  than  the 
latter  in  the  same  time  ? 

*S.  Is  it  not  a  neoessary  condition  of  the  rotation 
of  a  body  round  its  own  axis,  that  all  points  in  the 
body  should  move  in  concentric  rintrs  round  its  own 
centre  of  rotation  ?  Is  it  not  also  a  smilar  condition 
<^  such  axial  rotation,  that  all  points  in  the  rotating 
body,  having  the  same  radius  from  the  centre,  and 
in  ttie  same  plane,  should  move  at  equal  speed,  and 
that  theh*  velocity  of  rotation  is  in  proportion  to 
tlieir  distance  from  the  centre? 

*  4.  If  so,  is  it  not  a  misuse  of  terms  to  say  that 
the  moon  rotates  on  or  round  her  own  cunt  t 

*  Though  it  is  true  that  to  a  fixed  star,  or  any 
point  outside  the  moon's  orbit,  she  presents  similar 
faces  to  those  which  her  axial  rotation  would  pre- 
sent, these,  thongh  common  to  each  motion,  do  not, 
I  venture  to  submit,  prove  theh:  identity.— I  am, 
dear  sir,  jnrith  great  respect,  yours  very  truly, 

*  Jblqiqeb  Sthons. 

'  PsOVXHOm  AlRT.' 

*BoTAL  Obsbbvatobt,  Oreenwich, 
'May  5, 185ft 
*I>BAB  Sib, — ^In  reply  to  your  questions  of  May  8 — 

*  1.  £very  point  in  the  moon's  body  does  describe 
a  ring  round  the  earth,  that  earth  being  a  traveUing 
centre.  Every  point  in  the  moon's  body  does  also 
describe  a  ring  round  that  axis  of  the  moon  which 
is  perpendicular  to  the  moon's  orbit,  that  axis  being 
a  traoeUmg  axis, 

*  2.  This  question  cannot  be  answered  very  simply. 
An  motion  (except  purely  angular  rotation)  is  bb- 
LATiVB,  and  the  point  of  reference  must  l)e  stated ; 
thus— 

'  With  reference  to  the  earth,  the  invisible  half 
of  tlie  moon  moves  with  the  greatest  velocity ; 

'  With  reference  to  the  sun,  the  half  of  the  moon 
Invisible  to  us  moves  sometimes  quickest  and  some- 
times slowest ; 

•With  reference  to  the  moon's  centre,  the  two 
halves  of  the  moon  move  with  equal  speed 

•8.  A  body  consisting  of  firmly  connected  parts, 
if  it  rotate  at  all  round  any  centre  whatever,  must 
(by  geometrical  necessity)  so  rotate  that  all  points 
move  in  concentric  rings  relative  to  that  centre^  and 
the  speed  of  each  particle  relative  to  that  centre  will 
be  proportional  to  the  distance  from  (hat  eentre  But 
this  does  not  at  all  determine  where  that  centre  is. 
l  *  4.  Nobody  scruples  to  say  that  the  earth  revolves 
round  its  axis,  because,  if  we  lay  down  in  a  plan  the 
motion  of  any  point  of  the  earth,  conceiving  the 


earffCs  axis  0  be  fixed^  it  shows  cQstinct  cireolar 
daily  rotation  with  reference  to  that  aids.  Bat  if 
we  lay  down  the  motion  of  the  same  point  in  a 
plan,  conceiving  the  sun  to  be  fixed,  it  exhibits  no 
sign  of  daily  rotation.  In  like  manner,  we  say  that 
the  moon  revolves  round  its  axis,  because,  if  we  lay 
down  in  a  plan  the  motion  of  any  point  of  the  moon's 
body,  conceiving  the  moon's  centre  to  be  fixed,  it 
shows  distinct  circular  monthly  rotation  with  re* 
ference  to  that  centre.  But  if  we  lay  down  the 
motion  of  the  same  point  in  a  plan,  conceiving  the 
sun  to  be  fixed,  it  exhibits  no  sign  of  monthly  ro- 
tation. It  is  true  that  if  the  motion  of  any  p<ri(nt  of 
the  moon  be  laid  down,  conceiving  the  earth  to  be 
fixedy  it  shows  distinct  circular  monthly  rotation 
round  the  earth ;  but  this  does  not  contradict  what  > 
has  been  said  in  reference  to  the  apparent  motion 
of  a  point,  when  the  moon's  centre  is  conceived  to 
be  fixed,  and  does  not  invalidate  the  inference  that 
the  moon  rotates  round  her  own  axis. 

'  I  may  add  generally — 

'  5.  Suppose  it  to  be  known  that  a  point  or  body 
does  xotiU»,  with  r^erence  to  any  specified  axis,  then 
the  point  or  body  may  be  said,  with  equal  pro- 
prie^,  to  rotate  round  any  other  axis  parcaiel  to  the 
former,  provided  thai  this  statement  be  accompanied 
with  a  statement  of  the  motion  qf  translation  of  the 
new  axis  rdative  to  ffu  former. 

*  You  are  at  liberty  to  publish  my  letters,  if  yon 
think  it  desirable:  but  I  doubt  the  advantage  of 
doing  so,  for  I  have  said  nothing  which  is  not  ex- 
tensively known.— I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 
'G.  B.  AlET. 

'  JaLiHosB  STvom,  Eaq.' 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  follow 
Mr  Symons  into  his  oonsideration  of  Mr 
Airy's  second  letter.  The  Astronomer- 
Royal  puts  the  matter  clearly  and  deci- 
sively. But  we  allow  Mr  Symons  to  re- 
cord his  closing  protest.  After  sunmiing 
up  what  he  terms  the  chief  differences 
between  axial  rotation  and  lunar  revolu- 
tion, he  says — 

'  If  to  a  motion  thus  distinct  from  axial  rotation, 
definitions  are  to  be  applied  such  as  are  cited  at  the 
beginning  of  these  pages,  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  total  misconception  of  the  moon's  motion 
Bliould  arise?  The  conflicting  varieties  of  opinion 
entertained  on  so  simple  a  matter,  which  this  dis- 
cussion has  evoked,  prove  how  great  is  the  con- 
fusion of  ideas  created.  If  scientific  men  insist  on 
calling  tlie  moon's  motion  axial  rotation,  let  them 
do  so;  but  I  protest  against  a  misleading  use  oi 
that  term  in  books  of  general  instruction.  Astro- 
nomers; appear  to  use  the  term  axial  rotation  for 
both  motions.  Just  as  botanists  call  wheat  and 
couch-grass  by  the  same  generic  term,  simply  be- 
cause^certain  affinities  prove  them  to  be  of  the  same 
genus ;  but  botanists  also  designate  each  species  by 
its  distinctive  name,  and  do  not  persist  in  teaching 
that  wheat  is  couch.    Let  astronomers  do  the  same  I  * 

Now,  whilst  we  agree  with  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Dr  Lardner,  <  that  the  point 
requires  more  clear  exposition  than  it  has 
yet  received '  in  books  of  general  iiuttmc- 
t^n^  it  will  be  seen  by  any  one  who  attends 
to  Mr  Airy^s  succinct  review  of  the  question, 
that  scientific  men  are  not  at  fault  in  the 
terms  which  have  been  employed  to  de- 
note the  moon's  motion.  Those  who  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  comprehending  its 
cudal  rotation^  would,  we  think,  derive 
special  benefit  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  few  lines  which  form  the  Ist  and  5th 
sections  of  the  letter  dated  May  5.  Tktre 
it  lies  in  a  nut-shell. 
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Sareotmi^  PwMy  and  J0U»^E9jptUb, 


"  Althongfa J  tmfortunateljr,  Mr  Symoiui 
still  labours  nnder  his  original  cbud  of 
QcroT,  we  cannot  dose  &ese  remarks 
vitfaout  a  parting  observation  on  the 
service  he  has  done  to  those  who  share 
the  miseoDception.  His  convictions^  ho- 
nestly and  temperately  expressed,  have 
elicited  a  carious  medley  of  opinions  and 
attempts  at  demonstration.  These  show 
the  necessity  of  dislodging  a  vast  quantity 
of  vague,  superfieial  impressions  current 


upon  this  subject, i^ not  shirringorer  the 
pomt  with  that  brevity^  or  mere  state- 
ment, which  has  been  customary  io  ele- 
mentary worics. 

Since  it  is  quite  understood  that  we 
should  allow  a  lUt^aUur,  even  a  cleverish 
one,  to  perpetrate  his  one  dull  novel,  so  we 
should  think  generoosly  of  a  mwat  in  his 
one  oraae.  Pretebly  'H.M.  Inspector,* 
some  few  months  hence,  will  amrake  one 
morning  and  suddenly  see  it  ^all  right/ 


BvolUxitsi  tot  f^t  39i)jr--))iafi0* 


SABCASM.  FUNS,  AND  JBUX-D'BSPEITS. 


DBTDSN  Ain>  OIWAX. 

Thi  TCDOwned  Drydeu  and  Otway  wer^  contem- 
poraries, and  lived  for  some  time  oppoiite  each  other 
in  Fetter  Lane.  One  morning  tlie  latter  th^ppened 
to  call  npon  his  brother  bard  about  breakfioat  time, 
but  was  told  by  his  servant  that  his  master  was  gone 
to  breakfiMt  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ♦  Very 
well,'  said  Otway; '  tell  your  master  tliat  I  will  call 
to-morrow  morning/ 

•Accordingly  he  called  the  next  day,  abont  the 
same  hoar.  *  Well,  is  your  nuuter.at  home  now  ?  * 
*  Ko,  sir ;  he  is  Just  gone  to  breakfast  with  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.'  'He  is!'  cried  Otway;  and,  ac- 
tuated either  by  envy,  pride,  or  disappointment,  in 
a  Und  of  involuntary  manner,  took  up  a  piece  of 
chalk,  that  lay  on  the  table  which  stood  npon  the 
landing-place  near  Dryden's  chamber,  and  wrote 
over  the  door— - 

'  Here  Utu  Dryden,  a  poet  and  a  wit' 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Dryden  recog- 
nised the  handwriting,  and  told  the  servant  to  go 
to  Mr  Otway,  and  deahre  his  eompany  to  breakfast 
with  him.  In  the  meantime,  with  the  same  pieoe 
of  olialk,  he  added  to  Otway 's  Une  of— 

'  Here  lires  Dzyden,  a  poet  and  a  wit  '— 
'This  wai  written  by  Otway,  oppoeite.' 

Wlien  Otway  arrived*  and  saw  that  his  line  was 
linked  with  a  rhyme,  being  a  man  of  rather  a  petu- 
lant dispositton,  be  took  it  indud^jeon,  and,  turning 
upon  his  heel,  told  his  Mend  that  ihe  was  welcome 
to  keep.his  wit  and  his  break&st  to  hinwelf. 

SWIFT  «erntf  lawtsbb. 

The  celebrated  Dean  Swift,  in  preaching  an  assize 
sermon,  was  severe  against  the  lawyers  for  pleading 
against  .thehr  consciences.  After  dinoisr,  a  young 
counsel  said  some  severe  things  against  the  clergy, 
and  added,  that  he  did  not  doubt,  were  the  devil  to 
die,  a  parson  might  be  found  to  preach  his  funeral 
aermon. 

*Ye9,'  said. Swift,  *I  would,  and  would  give  tlte 
devil  his  due,  as  I  did  his-cbiidren  this  moniing.' 

DBAN  SWIFT  AHD  TBS  BABBSB. 

The  dean,  while  resident  on  his  living  in  the 
County  of  Meatb,  before  his  promotion  to  the  dean- 
ery of  St  Patrick's,  was  daily  shaved  by  the  village 
'barber,  who  at  length  beeamea  great  favourite  witii 
rhim.  Razor,iWhile  lathering  him  one  morningi  said 
he  had  a.great  fiavour  to  request  of  his.  reverence — 
tliat  his  neighbours  had  advised  him  to  take  the 
little  public-house  at  the  comer  of  the  churchyard, 
which  he  had  done,  in  the  hope  that  by  uniting  the 
profession  of  publican  with  his  own^  he  might  gain 
a  better  maintenance  for  his  family. 


■Indeed,'  said  the  dean,  *and  what  can  I  do  to 
promote  this  happy  union  ? ' 

*And please  yon,'  said  Razor,  'some  of  our  cqs- 
tomers  have  heard  mnch  about  your  reverence's 
poetry ;  bo  that,  if  you  would  but  condescend  to  give 
me  a  smart  little  touch  in  that  way  to  clap  under 
my  sign,  it  might  be  the  making  of  me  and  mine 
for  ever.' 

*■  Bat  what  do  yon  intend  for  your  sign  ?  *  says  the 
dean. 

*  The  Jolly  barbert  if  it  please  your  reverence,  with 
a  razor  in  one  hand,  and  fi/uUpot  in  the  other.' 

*  Well,'  rejoined  the  dean,  '  in  that  case  there  can 
be  no  great  difRculty  in  supplyhig  you  with  a  suit- 
able inscription.'  So  taking  up  bis  pen,  he  instantly 
scratched  the  following  couplet,  which  was  affixed 
to  the  sign,  and  remamed  there  for  many  years  :-^ 

*  Rove  not  from  pole  to  pole,  bat  itep  In  here. 
Where  noogWexeela  the  «A«v<iV"~'    '" 


UB  8EBGBAKT  BETTBSWOBTB. 

The  following  lines  on  Sergeant  Bettesworth, 
which  Swift  inserted  in  one  of  his  poems,  gave  rise 
to  a  violent  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  barris- 
ter.:— 

'80  at  the  bar  the  booby  Betleiworth, 
Though  balf^Miiown  o'erpaye  hie  eweat'e  worth. 
Who  knows  in  law  nor  text  nor  margent, 
Galli  Singleton  hU  brother  urgmnt.' 

The  poem  was  sent  to  Bettesworth  at  a  time  when 
he  was  surrounded  with  his  friends  in  a  convivial 
party.  He  read  it  aloud  till  he  had  finished  the 
lines  [relative  to  himself. '  He  then  flung  it  down 
with  great  violence-<-trembled,  and  turned  pale — 
and  after  some  pause,  his  rage  for  awhile  depriving 
him  of  utterance,  he  took  out  his  penknife,  and  open- 
ing it  vehemently,  swore, '  With  this  very  penknife 
I  will  cut  off  his  ears.* 

He  then  went  to  the  dean's  house,  and,  not  find- 
ing him  at  home,  followed  him  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  where,  being  shown  into  a  back  room,  he  de- 
sired the  doctor  might  be  sent  for ;  and  on  Swift  en- 
tering the  room,  and  asking  what  were  his  com- 
mands, * Shr,'  said  he,  'I  am  Sergeant  Betteawonh.* 

'  Of  what  regiment,  pray,  sh*?  *  said  Swift.  : 

•  0,  Mr  Deaui  we  know  your  powers  of  ralllenr— 
you  know  me  well  enough :  I  am  one  of  his  Majes- 
ty's sergeants-at-law,  and  I  am  come  to  demand, if 
you  are  the  author  of  this  poem '  [produdqg  it],  *and 
these  vUlanonsJines  on  me.' 

*  Sir,'  said  Swift, '  when  I  was  a  young  man*  I  had 
the  lionour  of  being  intimate  with  some  great  legfd 
characters,  particuLu-iy  I«ord  Somers,  who,  knowing 
my  propensity  to  sature,  advised  me,  when  I  lam- 
pooned a  knme  01  fool,  never  to  own  it*  Conform- 
ably to  that  advice,  I  tell  70a  I  am  not  the  author.' 


l&tr&cum^Pumj  emd^/eusff^Apnts.' 


n 


BBK  ^ONf  ON  AVD  TBI  TIKTKB8.23II 

A  rfntncr,  to  whom  B^  Jonaon  xrta  once  fn  ^ebt, 
invited  httn  to  dine  at  Falcon  Tavern,  and  told  liim 
that,  tf  he  wotdd  give  hiin  an  hnmcdiate  answer  to 
the  foBowlng  questions,  lie  wotild  forgive  him  his 
detrt  TIic  vintner  asked  him  ^hat  God  is  best 
pleased  with ;  what  the  devil  is  best  pleatcfl  with ; 
What  the  wctrld  is  best  pleased  with ;  and  what  he 
was  best  pleased  with.  Ben,  "without  the  least  hesi- 
tation, gave  the  (oUowin/;  reply ;  which,  as  an  im- 
prompto,  deserves  no  iiaiall  share  of  praise  >— 

'  God  ii  best  pleated  when  men  forsake  their  sin ; 
The  devil  is  best  pleased  when  they  persist  therein  j 
The  world's  best  pleased  when  thou  dost  sell  good  wine } 
And  you're  best  pleased  when  I  do  poy  for  mine.' 

THS  BOKS  OF  XT  BONB.  t 

"  A  sprightly  young  belle,  who  was  an  admirer  of 
poetry,  would  often  tease  her  beau  to  write  verses 
for  her,  as  he  had  made  some  acquaintance  with  the 
3Iu9e8.  One  day,  becoming  quite  importunate,  she 
would  take  no  denial  '  Come,  pray,  do  now  %vrite 
some  poetry  for  me— won't  yon  ?  ru  help  you  out 
m  fmnish  you  with  rhymes  if  you  will  make  lines 
for  them.    Here  now— 


*BoMlth«i«mkloakbyawiMaww     . 
Of  monicrel  shrubs,  that  underneath  him  gftw ; 
80  fell  the  lion,  by  a  pack  of  euii, 
8o<heTon  witber'd  'twixt  a  knot  ofbonj 
80  fell  «he  ««le  bar  a  iwarm  of  gnats ; 
So  the  wbatopsKish'd  Igr »  ahoal  of  iprati  I* 

VI,  BO,  BTTX. 

Two  punsters  being  in  company  together,  one  de- 
sired the  other  to  make  a  pun  upon  the  following 
words — dl,  do,  dam ;  when,  after  a  little  considera- 
tion, he  produced  the  foDowing:— 


please, 
tease, 


moan, 
bone.* 


He  at  length  good-hamonredly  complied,  and 
filled  up  the  measure  as  followi  >— 

*  To  a  form  that  is  feultless,  a  fkee  whioh'natttidaMe, 
Is  added  a  restless  desire  just  to— tense ; 

O,  hdw  my  hard  fkte  I  ihould  ever  be— maan. 
Could  I  but  believe  she'd  be  bone  of  my  bone  I ' 

BIVAL  BBICBUBBANCX. 

Mr  Giffbrd  to  Mr  ffaxKtU 

*  What  we  read  from  your  pen  we  remember  no  more.' 

Mr  Scum  to  Mr  Clifford. 

*  What  we  icad  from  yonr  pen  we  nmember  b^te.' 

'ANRCDOTE  OF  BUBKS.  " 

Hunu  WBs  stnndhig  one  day  upon  the  t^uBy  at 
Greenock,  when  a^wealtby  merchant,  biiftongiQg  to 
tiietown,  had  the  nHsfbrttine  to  ftdl  into  the  harbour. 
&e  was  no  ewimBier;  and  his  death  would  fa«vo 
b^n'ltrevitnble,'htid  not  a  sailor^  who  happened  to 
be  passing  at  tiletime,-immcdiately<plunged  in,  and, 
at  the  risk*of  his  own  r>(b,  rescued  him  from  his 
dangerousnlitvatidn. 

The  Greent)ck  merchant,  upon  recovering  a  Uttle 
fromhis  ftightfimt  hishaad  into 'his  jiotket,and 
generously  presented  ihc  sailor 'With  a  "shilling! 
The  crowd,  whY)  wereby ttiie  tim& collected, loudly 
protedted  against  the  contemptible  insignificance 
of  the  sum,  ftot^Burns,  'with  a  smile 'ef  tiMflhUe 
fecom,'entre&eied*thcm  to  restrain  their  clamour; 
*fcir,*  said  he,  'the  gentleman  Is'of  ^sune'the  best 
Jod^  of  tiie  value  of  his  own  life.* 

'cA^I^BBLL  Xin>'ltlS  BBOTllEB. 

'On  cWe'oocash)!!,  when  the- p<Mt  Campbell  anc^KlS 
«!der  brother  were  in  bed  togerher,  the  poet  was 
teore  tham  usually  restless,  and,  in  th&  ardour  «f  in- 
spiration indicted  sundry  kicks  upon  his  less- ele- 
vated brother,  which  the  other  received  *wiih  his 
usual  sang-froid, 

'In'  the  morning,  bowdvcr,  he  todktthc  fitU  opp6r- 
tnuity  of  inteitogAting  the  poet -as  to  the  cduso  of 
hiSi  pe!rj>lexed  slombeA.  *  I  was  nt>t  •sla«p,"4ie  re- 
plied,  '  but  was  attempting  a  poem  upon  grandeur, 
%Hid  con]d<  not  get  the  lincs^  to  please  tne  at«ll ;  with 
one  or  two  alterations,  however,  I  think  it  will  do 
*Bow.'  « 

*  Indeed!*  said  the  elder  brother,  drily:  ^well, 
-ToiB,'!  donH'knoWwltat'Sllare/sfiot<:<M«:i  fn 41118 
effusion,  bnt  I  am  quite  sure  /  had  aU  the  bold 
strokes  of  it 

BATHOS. 

The'S»t<sf  *8inWng'tn  po«try  *  was  never,  per- 
haps, bett&r-)nustr2kted-than  tn^tlie  Mlo\rttig  epi- 
tiH^  writtea  by  Howell  upon  Charles  I.  :— 


'*  When  I>ido  found  JEneas  did  not  come. 
Bhe  moum'd  in  silence,  and  was  Di<do  dum.'  <dumb.) 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  THE  HATOIl. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Falkenstone.  the 
inhabitants  employed  their  parish-clerk  to  versify 
their  addnesses.  The  mayor  being  introduced,  be 
with  :great  gravity  mounted  a  three-legged  stool, 
and  commenced  his  poetical  declamation  thus  : — 
'  O  mighty  Queene, 
Welcome  to  lUkcnsteene ! ' 

Elizabeth  burst  out  in  a  loud  roar  of  langhter, 
and,  without  giving  his.  worship  time  to  recover 
lilmaeU;  she  replied— 

*Toa  gnat  fool, 
Get  off  that  stool.' 

DEAN  BWIVT. 

The  motto  which  was  inserted  under  the  arms  of 
'William  Prince  of  Orange,  on  his  accession  to  tlie 
Englbh  crown,  was, '  If  on  rapm^  $ed  reoe/n.*  (I  did 
not  ileal  it,  but  I  receivid  it.) 

This  being  shown  to  Dean  Swift,  he  said,  with  a 
larcastic  smile,  'The  rsontwr  is  as  bad  as  the  thitf.' 

CANNINO*S  LOZENGES. 

When  Canning  was  challenged  to  find  a  rhyme 
for  Julianna,  he  inuncdiately  wrote— 

'  Walking  in  the  shady  grove 

With  my  Jalianna, 
For  losenges  I  gaveoy  love 
Ip-e-cae>u-an.ha.' 

'There  might  be  now  as  much  ftict  as  there  was 
•then  '•fiction  in  the 'Verses.  Jpecacvanha  loaenges 
arc  now  sold  by  the  apothecaries. 

FOBSOIt'S  SATIBB. 

A  very  pointed  and  severe  thing  was  uttered  by 
<Prtffe8Sor  'Porsen,  a  vhort  time  'before  'his  death. 
Being  in  a  mixed  company,  among  whieh  were  many 
'emhient  literaiy  characters,  and  partiouiarly  Hr 
*— y,  the  poet,  who  had  a  very  high  ophiion  of 
^i90wn  talents,  the*  conversation  turned  on  some  of 
hisownproHnetions,  when,  as  tBual,  he  began  to 
tixtoltlietr  merits 

'  I^ilktell  you,'8ir,^Baid'ifr  Ponon,  ^what  I  thiiriw 
of  your 'poetical  work*:  they  will  be  read  when 
Shakspere's  and  Milton's  we  fo/t^QOhen '  (evevy  eye 
was  instantly  turned  upon' the  profcssot)— 'dM^no* 

*mthmr 

DANTE. 

fShQ  secret  of  Dante's  stnigglo  tbnmgli  Hib  was 
tn  the  reckless  sarcasn)  of  his  answer  to  the  Prince 
'<^f  Verona,  wtioiittskiod' him  how. he  couldsaccouat 
for  the  fact,>tliar,  in  the  household  of  prince*,  the 
'CO<irt  fiiDl  was  in  ^.greater  favour  tlian  the  pliUoso- 
«pher.  Similarity  of  mind,*  said  the  fierce  genius, 
''4s  aUovier  tho  wsrld  the  soure&of  frtandsliip.* 

SIDN'TinO  ANTTBtXG  BUB. 

Oottridijie,  dorlflg^one  of.his  iitterminable  table* 
tatlcs,-sai(i*to'iia«H>, » Charley,  did  you- ever  hear 
Bsc,  preach?* 

'-iBftver'heard  yon  do  anythhig  else,*'WM  the 
prompt  aad'witty  reply^of  Eiia. 

DHTBaaNOBHSStWaSN  Ar  etOOKiAND  \A  WOXiUr. 

Fbntenelle  being  a^ked  >ene  day,  by  a  lord  walt- 
hisc  at  Versailles,  what  difference  there  was  between 
a  clock  and  a  woman,  instantly  replied,  'A  clock 
serves  to  point  out  the  hours,  and  a  woman  to  make 
US  fi»rget  them4* 


V6                                                TtUirCs  Pulpit. 

AS  DKFiTJkNiSHiED  HOfTSE.  In  hls  cbamboT  between  his  two  physidans,  Dr  Bnr- 

'  When  Mr  Thomas  Sheridan,  son  of  the  late  cele-  ton  «»d  Dr  Thompaon,  they  mutuaUy  charging 

brated  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  was  candidate  ^^"^  o^^'  ^^^  hastening  the  death  of  the  patient 

for  the  representation  of  a  Cornish  borough,  he  told  by  improper  prescriptions.   Pope  at  length  silenced 

his  father,  if  he  succeeded,  he  should  place  a  label  them,  saying,  'Gentlemen,  I  only  learn  by  your 

on  his  forehead  with  these  words,  'To  let,*  and  side  discourse  that  I  am  in  a  dangerous  way;  therefore 

with  the  party  that  made  the  best  offer.    '  Right,  aU  I  now  ask  Is,  that  the  following  epigram  may  be 

Tom/  said  the  father;  'but  don't  forget  to  add  the  added  after  my  death  to  the  next  edition  of  the 

word  w0imuhe<V  Dunciad,  by  way  of  the  postscript  :— 

KPIORAKBTPOWJIK  HIS  I-AffTHXirBSS.  'J>nru^,r^oU»;  fotgi^iJl  centre.  p«t; 

.    During  Pope's  last  illness,  a  squabble  happened  The  gxmtest  dtmoe  has  kUl'd  your  fiw  at  last.' 


Citan's  )?ulpit» 


*At  JUsJb^setOinginthrM^ImadehimapreseiUo/aUOiegoodsermongw 

and  only  begged  cf  him  Viat  every  Sunday  he  toould  pronounce  one  of  them  in  the  pulpit.  Accordingly  he 
has  digested  them  into  such  a  series^  that  they  follow  one  another  naturaHy^  and  make  a  continued  system  €f 
practical  divinity. 

*As  Sir  Soger  was  going  on  in  his  story,  the  gentleman  we  were  ioXking  of'jxme  vpiom;  and  upon  the 
Knights  asking  him  who  preached  to-morrow  (for  it  was  Saturday  night),  told  us,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph 
(Dr  William  Fleetwood),  and  Dr  Soutft  in  the  afternoon.  He  then  showed  us  his  list  of  preachers  for  the 
whole  year,  where  I  saw  with  a  great  deed  of  pleasure  Archbishop  TOotson,  Bishop  Saunderson,  Dr  Barrow, 
Dr  Calamy,  with  several  Uving  authors  wTto  have  published  discourses  of  practical  dimnUy.'—Sli  Roger  de 
Coverley. 


Hobe  is  ttie  greatest  tUnstftat  ^oU  tan  sibe  us; 
tot  |)imseU  is  lobe;  anb  it  is  ttie  greatest  tbins  toe 
can  gibe  to  <@ob;  for  it  iaill  also  aibe  ourselbes,  ann 
earr^  ^itfi  it  all  t|)at  is  ours.  Cbe  apostle  ealls  it 
tift  banb  of  perfection:  it  is  tfft  olb,  anb  it  is  tf^t 
neb),  anb  it  is  tftt  great  commanbment.  S^nb  it  is 
all  tttt  commanbments,  for  it  is  tbe  fulfilling  of  t]^e 
lab).  M  boes  t^e  b)orit  of  all  oti^tv  graces  b)it$out 
ansi  instrument  but  its  obintmmebiatebirtue.  .  * 
^t  consiberation  of  <i^ob's  goobness  anb  bounty, 
t|)e  experience  of  t$ose  profitable  anb  excellent  ema* 
nations  from  l^im^  mag  be,  anb  most  commonly 
are,  t|)e  first  mottbe  of  our  lobe:  but  to]^en  toe  are 
once  entereb)  anb  ]^abe  tasteb  t^t  goobness  of  ^ob, 
toe  lobe  t]^e  spring  for  its  oton  excellence,  passing 
from  passion  to  reason,  from  t|)in&ing  to  aboring, 
from  sense  to  spirit,  from  consibering  ourselbes  to 
an  union  toitt  <t^ob:  anb  t|^is  is  tf^t  image  anb  little 
representation  of  |)eaben;  it  isbeatitube  in  picture^ 
or  rattier  t]^e  infancy  anb  beginnings  of  glor^> 

Pp*  S^eremi;  Caglor. 
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A  Narrative  cf  the  Siege  of  Kwre^atnd  of  the  Six 
Months'  Reeistanu  by  the  Turkith  Oarrison  under 
General  WUHams  to  the  Russian  Army:  together 
vnthaNarratwe  of  TroKsOs  and  Adventures  in  Ar- 
menia and  Latistan;  wiO^  Remarks  on  the  Present 
State  of  TurUf.  By  Humphry  Sandwith,  M.D^ 
Chief  of  the  Medical  Staff  Small  Svo,  848  pp. 
John  Murray. 

COULD  KAB8  HAVB  BXHT  XtBUSYBD? 

I  AH  constantly  asked  the  question,  Could  Ears 
have  been  relieved  by  Omer  Pasha?  My  answer 
is,  that  to  the  best  of  my  belief  It  could.  Had 
Omer  FasAia  landed  at  Trebizond,  histead  of  mak- 
ing Souknm  ELal^  the  base  of  his  operations,  ha 
might  have  marched  to  &zeroum  through  a  friendly 
country,  where  the  people  and  cattle  of  each  village 
"would  have  been  at  his  service,  and  over  a  road 
which,  being  habitually  traversed  at  all  seasons  by 
hosts  of  mules  and  muleteers,  affords  barley,  com, 
and  other  necessaries  for  a  marching  army.  The 
road  is  certainly  difficult;  but  when  Omer  Pasha, 
after  a  monstrous  delay,  landed  at  Soulcum  Kal^, 
it  was  the  best  of  all  seasons  for  a  march  to  Erze- 
ronm.  The  road,  ascending  higher  and  higher,  be- 
comes healthier  at  every  step.  The  weather  was 
dry  and  fine ;  the  villagers  had  got  in  their  harvest, 
and  their  oxen,  carts,  and  com  were  available  with- 
OQt  difficulty.  Supposing  the  general  wished  to 
make  a  forced  march  unencumbered  by  a  heavy 
train  of  artillery,)  Erzeroum  was  teeming  with  ar- 
tillery, ammunition,  and  military  stores,  sent  all  too 
late  for  the  army  of  Kars.  There  were  thousands 
of  ox-carts  and  baggage-horses  awaiting  hUn  at  an 
idle  and  abundant  season,  when  the  crops  liad  been 
harvested,  and  men  and  oxen  were  testing  firom 
their  lat>our8. 

In  Erseronm  there  are  spacious  khans,  mosques, 
and  other  buildings  admirably  adapted  for  barracks 
and  hospitals— in  short,  everything  desirable  as  a 
base  of  operations;  and  the  road  from  thence  to 
Kars  lies  across  a  succession  of  broad,  dry,  and 
healthy  plains,  through  a  corn-growing  country, 
with  streams  of  pure  water  at  each  step.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  Omer  Pasha,  knowing  the 
capacity  of  his  subordinate  officers,  was  in  no  wise 
anxious  to  meet  a  lai^  and  well-appointed  Russian 
army  in  the  field.  Ttie  result  would  have  been,  to 
wv  the  least,  doubtful,  supposhig  Mouravieff  had 
offered  battle.  Ttie  Turkish  soldiers,  as  we  have 
seen,  can  fight  splendidly,  but,  like  all  other  troops, 
they  must  be  well  handled ;  nor,  whatever  may  be 
the  talents  of  the  generalissimo,  can  I  conceive  it 
possible,  officered  as  they  are,  that  they  would  meet 
a  Russian  army  on  anyttiing  like  equal  terms.  Still, 
It  is  giving  Mouravieff  credit  for  too  much  temerity, 
to  suppose  he  would  have  offered  battle  with  a 
beaten  army  to  a  fresh  body  of  well-appointed 
troops,  and  with  a  fortress  in  his  rear,  contahiing 
men  who,  after  one  glorious  success,  were  burning 
with  martial  ardour,  and  crying  to  be  again  led  on ; 
nor,  in  the  event  of  any  aid  appearing,  would  they 
have  cried  hi  vain.  The  same  general,  and  the 
same  officers,  who  had  led  them  to  victory  on  the 
29th,  were  no  less  eager  than  themselves  to  march 
wll^  them  to  victory  or  death. 

The  sudden  move  of  Omer  Pasha  to  Sonkum  Eal^ 
was  unaccountable.  He  seemed  to  have  purposely 
put  all  the  rivers  and  ravines  of  the  countiy  be- 
tween himself  and  his  enemy— a  clever  movement 
for  a  retreating  army,  but  inexplicable  under  his 
circumstances.  Mouravieff  smiled  as  he  remarked 
to  us  that  Omer  Pasha  had  gone  to  Soukum  Kal^ 
to  relieve  us. 

Georeia  must  be  at  all  times  most  difficult  for  an 
invadiiiparmy,  and  these  difficulties  favour  its  de- 
fenders. During  the  hot  and  dry  season  of  the  year* 
the  coast  and  the  vaileys  are  infested  with  a  deadly, 


fever;  when  the  rains  fall,  the  roads  are  cut  np  bv 
swollen  mountain  torrents,  and  streams,  through 
the  dry  beds  of  which  one  day  an  army  could  have 
marched,  will  sweep  away  man  and  horse  the  next 
Add  to  these  difficulties  a  hostile  population,  skilful 
in  defending  passes  all  but  impossible,  yet  through 
which  an  army  roust  of  necessity  defile,  and  you 
have  Mouravieff's  reasons  for  his  pertinacity  in 
keephig  up  the  blockade  of  Ears,  and  leaving  Omer 
Pasha  to  his  devices.  s 

Another  question  much  agitated  is  this,  Could 
Selim  Pasha  have  advanced  to  our  relief  from  Erae- 
roum  ?  I  am  told  he  could,  and  that  Major  Stuart 
and  the  other  British  officers  in  that  city  did  thehr 
utmost  to  impel  him  to  march  out,  or  at  least  to 
allow  his  troops  to  march  with  them.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  indiued  to  believe,  that  what  would  have 
been  a  daring,  and  probably  successful  exploit  with 
British  troops,  was  all  but  hopeless  with  men  who 
may  be  said  to  have  been  without  officers,  except- 
hig  a  few  gallant  Englishmen,  who  were  ignorant 
of  their  language,  and  who  would  have  found  them 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  manoeuvres  hn  the  field. 
Selim  Pasha  had  not  more,  I  believe,  than  8000 
troops;  his  cavahy,  with  which  Mi^or  Cameron, 
Captain  Peel,  and  Mr  Evans  offered  to  cut  thehr 
way  through  the  beleaguering  force,  wore  of  the 
most  InefBcIent  description,  and  there  was  a  corps 
of  first-rate  Russian  troops  on  his  right  fiank  at 
Bayazid.  Nevertheless,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
mendacious  despatches  of  this  Turkish  general,  we 
might  have  cut  our  way  out  of  Kars  throngh  the 
enemy,  after  having  destroyed  our  guns  and  stan- 
dards, and  while  yet  the  strength  of  our  men  allowed 
them  to  perform  the  feat.  Selim  Pasha  might  have 
awaited  us  hi  some  good  poaitloa  This  plan  was, 
I  know,  a  favourite  idea  of  General  WUliams,  which 
he  abandoned  reluctantly  when  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  his  frunished  troops  pointed  out  its  im- 
practicability. The  constant  despatches  of  Selim 
Pasha  encouraged  us  to  conthiue  hi  our  position  to 
the  utmost  Ihnits  of  human  endurance,  and  added 
to  our  other  miseries  by  practising  upon  ns  a  heart- 
less and  ignoble  deception. 

The  British  Government  did  assuredly  dioose  the 
very  best  man  for  the  peculiar  and  trying  duties 
that  devolved  upon  General  Williams.  Under  htan 
each  British  officer  felt  it  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  to 
serve;  while  his  peculiar  knowledge  and  large 
experience  of  the  Turkish  character  enabled  him 
to  detect  and  frustrate  intrigues,  to  check  pecula- 
tion, and  to  stimulate  Asiatic  apathy;  his  many 
noble  qualities  endeared  him  to  the  soldiery,  and 
made  the  people  his  enthusiastic  partisans.  No 
one  can  deny  that  he  was  truly  *the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.* 


THB  BABHI-BOZOOKS:  WHO  TBBT  ABB,  ABD  A 
DBSCBIFTION  OB  THBH. 

There  are  hifantry  as  well  as  cavahry  Bashi- 
Bozooks;  in  short,  all  citizens  who  in  time  of  war 
take  up  arms  without  entering  the  regular  army, 
have  this  term  applied  to  them.  The  costume  of 
the  Bashi-Bozook  is  that  of  the  provmce  fi:om  vdilch 
he  comes,  and  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
a  corps  of  these  men.  They  afford  a  most  pleasing 
study  to  the  artist,  the  ethnologist,  and  the  student 
of  men  and  manners  in  general.  Attached  to  the 
army  of  Kars  were  inscribed  on  paper  10,000  ir- 
regular troops;  in  reality,  and  hi  the  beginning, 
there  were  probably  about  two-thirds  of  that  num- 
ber ;  on  our  arrival  there,  perhaps  there  were  about 
three  thousand,  but  they  were  deserting  very  fast. 
The  best  of  these  men  were  from  Arabistan,  fix>m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Diarbekir,  Mossu),  Aleppo, 
and  Damascus.  These  levies  were  remarkab'e  for 
their  picturesque  but  tawdry  grandeur;  they  wore 
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loose  flowliur  robes  of  eotton  or  silk,  their  heads 
were  ooTered  by  the  wild  and  pictaresqae  Arab 
itfeeah.  Fnm  their  saddle-bows  drooped  Vaof  tas- 
sels, which  waved  and  danced  at  every  motioa  of  the 
horse ;  and  a  long  spear  tnfted  with  ostrich  feathers 
was  a  favourite  addition.  Tbeoonntenancesofthesa 
southern  hravos  were  of  a  darlc  and  sinister  aspect, 
scowltng  as  they  did  from  under  the  folds  of  their 
ainsridar  head-dress;  aad  the  gnttoral  scream  of 
thdr  lansnage  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  mfttch  thehr 
bright  teeth,  glarlag  eyeballs^  and  general  sarage 
appearance.  Their  active,  fiery  little  horsea,  all 
blood  and  bone,  were  decidedly  superior  to  those  of 
the  Turkish  and  Turkoman  tribes  from  the  upper 
provinces.  These  last  were  of  robnster  form,  their 
Hmbs  were  large  and  heavy,  their  countenances 
honest  and  stupid,  their  complexions  lighter,  and 
beards  larger.  They  were,  with  the  exception  of 
thehr  ohieft,  most  wretchedly  mounted  on  nnder- 
flized,  miserable  horses,  which  seemed  often  to  totter 
under  the  weight  they  had  to  carry^namely,  a 
large  saddle,  a  doak,  and  a  bedcover,  with  a  stout 
fellow  above,  bristling  with  arms.  These  Turks 
usually  eaiTled  a  long  gun  or  a  short  carbine,  be- 
sides  a  sdmitar  and  a  brace  of  pistol?.  They  were 
dressed  in  the  well-known  Turkish  costume-^ 
namely,  the  turban,  short  Jacket,  shalwars,  &c. ; 
but  both  their  dothing  and  arms  were  much  modi- 
fled  aooordtng  to  the  province  from  which  they 
came ;  those  on  the  Russian  frontier  having  a  dress 
somewhat  resembling  th4t  of  the  Circassians. 

I  observed  occasionally  the  more  ancient  defion- 
aive  and  offenslTe  armoar,  any  remnant  of  which 
will  soaroely  be  found  twenty  years  hence.  The 
eurioua  Javelin-eaas,  silver -mounted,  with  three 
darts  to  be  thrown  by  the  horseman  at  his  enemy, 
I  have  seen  but  twice  amongst  the  thousands  of 
irregular  cavabry  that  have  passed  under  my  eyes, 
Shields,  too,  are  beooming  daUy  less  in  use,  though 
one  of  our  ohieA,  the  most  dlsttnguiahed  for  bravery, 
idways  carried  one.  It  is  a  most  picturesque  sight 
to  see  these  Bashi-Bozooks  skirmishing  with  sn 
enemy.  Individually  there  are  often  gallant  fellows 
amoniprt  themi  but  they  are  strangers  to  the  cou- 
rage and  owfidenee  produced  by  discipline  and 
organisatioik  Their  style  of  riding  is  sbigularly 
niuike  aaytbing  in  Europe.  An  Eastern  horseman, 
perched  on  a  hiiEh  saddle  with  short  sthrups,  seems 
to  depend  much  on  balanca  He  leans  forward  on 
the  horse's  neck,  urges  hhn  to  a  mad  gallop,  and 
then,  by  the  mere  movement  of  the  body  thus  thrown 
finrwsrd,  he  can  sway  his  horse  to  the  right  or  left, 
<»:  bring  hbn  round  with  marvellous  rapidity.  His 
bit  is  a  severe  one,  but  the  real  Arab  rider  has  a 
light  hand,  indeed,  he  scarcely  seems  to  touch  his 
boose's  mouth,  and  I  have  seen  the  most  rapid  and 
wondrous  feats  performed  with  nottUng  but  a  halter 
on  the  horse's  head.  During  these  eccentric  evolu- 
tions  the  rider  discharges  his  fire-arms— he  gallops 
up  within  a  long  shot  of  the  enemy's  sitirmishers, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a  puff  of  smoke  is 
seen,  and  the  horseman  is  in  ftiU  career  back  again. 
All  these  wild  evolutions,  with  the  shouts,  the 
dropphag  fire,  the  gay  and  loose  garments,  and  ac- 
tive nttle  horses,  form  a  meet  brilliant  sceno  in  front 
of  an  advancing  regular  army,  'bv  the  contrast  of 
arms  and  discipline,  ef  the  dfawct  charge  and  wheel- 
ing evolutions,  of  the  couched  lance  and  brandished 
JaveUn,  of  a  weighty  broadsword  and  a  crooked 
sabre,  <of  cumbrous  armour  and  thin  flowing  robef.* 
Audi  was  the  contrast  which  Qlbbon  describes  as  ob- 
served at  the  battle  of  DorylsBum,  a.d.  1097,  when 
Bohemond*  Tanored,  and  Bobert  of  Normandy  led 
their  mail-clad  hosts  against  the  Turkish  legions. 
And  a  ovtttiast  equally  striking  now  exists,  la  1855, 
between  the  regular  battalions  of  Bussia  and  the 
Bsid^-BoKOOkSi  the  naiaerable  remnant  of  those  brilr 
liant  horsemen  who  overran  the  east  ef  Eusope,  and 
menaced  our  forefothers  with  the  sword  and  the 

'EOKAB. 

In  the  present  war,  as  in  the  battle  feugbt  at 
Nicopolis  by  Bajazid  against  the  European  piAreis 
led  by  French  knights,  the  worthless  and  irregular 
troops  are  always  far  in  adrftaee  of  a  Turkish  army, 


and  are  the  flrst  to  encounter  and  fly  before  an 
enemy.  Were  the  Bussian  regular  cavabry,  like  the 
French  knlg^tn  on  that  occasion,  to  expend  itself  in 
ebargea  agak^  these,  it  would  be  .1)1  prepared  to 
meet  the  more  discipUned  forces  which  support 
them.  But  the  Bnsslaas  always  adopt  the  same 
custom  as  the  Turlts,  and  throw  out  thehr  Cossacks, 
Kurds,  and  Turks  to  meet  their  fxregnlar  brethren 
of  the  Turkish  arm^, 

jL  TUBUSH  AOQVAIIITAVCBi'WTO  A  VT  Of  J^JH 

rxma  bistobj. 

While  staying  at  Erzeroum  this  winter  I  had 
ample  opportunity  of  forming  some  Turkish  ac- 
qualntanceL  You  require  no  letter  of  introduction 
to  become  as  intimate  as  you  clioose  with  a  Turk. 
He  has  certain  Ideas  of  hospitality  whicii  favour 
sociability.  One  leading  iden  in  his  mind  is,  that 
yon  cannct  depart  from  his  house  without  either 
eating  or  drinking.  The  former  takes  place  only  «t 
meal  times,  and  if  von  are  the  most  perfect  stran(;cr, 
and  happoa  to  c^ll  at  his  breakfiist  or  dinner  hour, 
he  will  never  allow  himself  to  be  Incommoded,  but 
has  Ills  tray  of  eatables  brought  in,  and,  inviting 
yon  to  partake,  he  begins  at  onco  to  ear.  At  o'her 
than  meal-hours  no  food  is  to  bo  found  in  the  houre, 
sUice  each  meal  Is  consumed  by  a  troop  of  servants ; 
but  you  have  always  to  drink  coffee  and  smoke  a 
pipe.  This  is  de  rtffeur.  One  of  my  acquaintance\ 
though  not  an  intimate  one,  was  Ziah  Bey.  Ho 
was  a  handsome,  gentlemanly  young  fellow,  and 
rode  a  superb  Arab  horse.  His  income  mif^ht  have 
been  four  or  five  thousand  a-ycur ;  a  princely  fortune 
for  this  region.  In  a  conversation  I  had  with  nn 
old  resident  of  Erzeroum,  I  expressed  much  curio- 
sity to  know  the  origin  of  the  wealth  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans of  thu  interior :  that  of  the  Turks  in  tlto 
capital  Is  clearly  [from  Korcrnment  sources,  but  a 
wealthy  Turk  of  Constantinople  would  never  drt- am 
of  settuag  hi  the  provinces.  The  Bosphorns  is  li.^ 
paradise  on  earth ;  he  has  there  the  pleasures  of 
the  country  with  the  convenience  of  the  city,  ^c 
may  live  entirely  as  a  Turk  in  a  Mussulman  quai  tcr, 
And  when  fancy  dictates  may  strgil  over  to  Pcra,  to 
see  the  wonders  of  Frank  invention.  It  fetili  re- 
mained to  me  a  mystery  how  tliere  could  be  any 
wealthy  man  in  the  interior,  ^inoe  the  roofing  owt 
of  the  i>erit)eys,  for  the  Mussulmans  have  neither 
the  industry  nor  faigenuity  of  tiio  Ctiristittn.  and 
would,  with  all  theh:  advantages  infallibly  be  benteii 
In  rivalry  with  him.  Perhaps  the  family  liistory  of 
Ziah  Bey  mar  serve  as  an  exann  le  how  Mnssuiman 
wealtli  is  often  obtained  in  Tuikey. 

The  grand£»ther  of  this  gentleman  was  a  bully- 
ing, swaggering  Janissary,  one  of  thu  true  lords  of 
the  country,  whose  ample  turban  over«hadowccl  a 
truculent  face  which  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to 
every  living  being,  tmd  whose  mouth  was  adorned 
with  a  pair  ef  monstrous  monstaclios,  such  as  only 
a  Janissary  could  produce  or  briog  to  perfection. 
By  means  ef  a  character  compounded  of  swagger 
and  cunning,  ho  became  the  terror  of  tlie  snrruuud- 
iug  country,  and  was  employed  by  the  governors 
on  ail  occasions  where  any  districU  or  vilnges 
waxed  fat  and  insubordinate,  and  required  dejiie- 
tory  measures.  Did  a  Kurdish  chief  carry  his  de- 
predations too  far,  neglecting  to  send  his  present  to 
the  pasha?— the  Janissary  was  employed  to  root 
^Im  out;  and  seldom  failed  to  bring  in  bis  head  and 
a  good  share  of  phmder.  Did  a  Christian  village 
pessL'Ss  some  girl  or  boy  of  uncommon  beauty,  and 
the  pasha  wished  to  possess  himself  of  the  prize,  to 
send  as  a  present  to  Constantinople  to  his  patron 
minister,  or  to  keep  in  his  own  harem  ?— the  JanU' 
sary  would  manage  the  affair  quietly  for  hlra.  On 
all  such  occasions  he  so  dbtinguiahed  himself,  that 
his  original  name,  Osman,  Ahmed,  or  whatever  it 
might  have  been,  was  lost  in  the  surname  of  Jehe- 
num  Zade,  or  the  Son  9/HeU,  in  which  he  gloried. 
His  protection  was  sought,  and  handsonyly  psiid 
for,  by  many  a  trembling  Christian,  whose  wealth 
might  have  subjected  hun  to  a  false  criminal  charge 
by  some  greedy  pasha ;  but  once  under  the  avowed 
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proleetion  of  Jehamtm  Zade,  iMme  would  oaie  to 
meddle  with  him,  and  he  might  hi  his  turn  buOj 
his  Ghristisn  brethren.  After  a  boiateroos  cAreer, 
dorinf  vliich  this  CUld  ef  Hell  hud  amassed  much 
wealth  and  plnnder,  he  defwrtad  to  his  ktngr  homo, 
leaving  an  onlr  bod  and  hehr.  This  Ixtter  beffan  a 
career  similar  in  manj  respects  to  that  of  his  fattier, 
only  that  he  arrlTed  at  the  same  end— the  aceii> 
mutation  of  wealth-^-by  somewhat  different  means. 
He  was  not  a  fierce,  btnsterin;;  Janissary,  bristling 
with  arms,  bnt  a  (rleek,  wtilte-turbaned,  smotth- 
bearded  moQah,  given  to  rcadhig  the  Koran,  fre> 
quent  ablations,  prayers  five  times  a-day,  and  os- 
tentatious alms^givlng.  He  began  by  changhig  his 
name  from  Jehennm  Zade,  which  he  had  hihtrited 
from  his  father,  to  Jenet  Zade;  thos  renoondng  tlie 
tide  of  Son  of  Hell,  and  adopting  that  of  Son  of 
HeaTen.  The  old  passion  for  money  was  as  strong 
in  tbe  son  as  in  ttie  sire.  Endowed  with  strong 
sense,  a  dear  head,  and  no  small  talent  for  intrigne, 
he  soon  became  possessed  of  nnboonded  inflnenco 
througtiout  the  country.  In  ttie  deliberations  of 
ttie  ntijlis  and  of  the  mehk^md,  the  opinion  of  Jenet 
Zade  Wds  law  \  none  dared  gainsay  it  Was  tticre 
an  important  trial  to  take  place?— the  litigants 
sought  him  out  to  nsk  his  advice,  which  he  gave 
according  to  ttie  value  of  the  accompanying  present. 
Did  Ahmet  owe  Abdullali  a  large  sum,  and  deny 
the  debt?— bv  sharing  the  spoil  with  Jenet  Zade  lie 
was  sure  of  half  lila  booty.  In  stiort,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  ei^oyed  the  offices  of  Judge  and  ad- 
vocate at  the  same  time,  with  the  handsome  emolu- 
ment a  accruing  from  both.  Behig  a  moUah,  will 
read  in  the  Koran,  of  great  reputed  sanctity,  he 
was  very  frequently  cadi,  and  of  course  could  not 
refuse  the  presents  which  poured  in  upon  him  from 
clients  anxlons  fur  a  favourable  decision.  It  ought 
to  have  been  premised,  tliat  the  office  of  cadi  Is  only 
held  for  one  year  by  one  of  the  mollah^  or  priests, 
of  a  certain  order,  after  which  it  devolves  on  an- 
.othor  in  rotation.  Should  the  next  one,  as  often 
happens,  be  a  resident  of  Constantinople,  it  is  never 
worih  while  for  him  to  travel,  with  the  whole  of  his 
establishment,  to  a  distant  part  of  the  empire,  a 
movement  which  would  cost  him  more  than  the 
value  of  Ills  place.  On  such  occasions,  then,  ho 
sells  tlie  appointment  to  some  mollah  of  influoDco 
on  the  spot  Thus  it  was  that  Jenet  Zade  was  very 
often  the  Cadi  of  Erzeroum. 

Amongst  other  things,  our  friend  was  a  great 
coni-factor,  and  he  discovered  a  safe  and  profitablo 
mode  of  speculating  in  grain.  He  would  buy  up  a 
large  quantity,  and  then  send  out  emissaries  to  all 
the  villages  for  miles  around,  warning  the  peasantry 
to  bring  no  com  to  market  for  the  present,  as  the 
government  intended  to  seize  it  for! the  troops. 
Ttie  advice  of  so  holy  a  man  was  as  law ;  a  scarcity 
was  the  consequence,  and  when  the  governor  of  the 
city  was  indnced  to  offer  a  verv  high  price  for  grain, 
his  storehouses  were  opened,  his  coffers  fillc(^  and 
his  emissaries  again  despatched  to  advise  the  people 
to  bring  in  their  corn.  While  intent  on  amassing 
wealth,  he  knew  too  well  ttio  dangers  of  every  ricli 
Turkiaii  sutiject,  to  neglect  the  usual  means  of  mak- 
ing friends  among  the  high  and  Influential,  as  well 
as  the  common  people.  Wlien  any  paslia  was  to 
pass  tliroagh  Erzeroum  on  his  way  to  his  seat  of 
government,  or  any  governor  on  the  road  to  Con- 
stantinople, they  were  entertained  with  boundless 
hospitality.  A  messenger  would  meet  the  threat 
man  at  a  konag's  distance,  to  tell  him  that  the 
house  of  Jenet  Zade  was  at  his  disposal,  and  every- 
thhig  he  had  belonged  to  the  pasha.  Then,  l>efore 
entering  the  dty,  he  would  see  a  small  troop  of 
horsemen,  and  beliold  Jenet  Zade,  in  his  dean 
wliite  muslin  tarbaa  and  spotless  robe,  come  out 
with  his  household  to  do  the  iaiikbai  in  his  honour. 
The  pasha  is  gnided  to  his  house,  is  seated  on  his 
softest  cushions,  all  his  attendants  and  horses  are 
fed  and  cared  for,  and  finally  a  handsome  Arab 
horse  is  pressed  upon  the  departing  guest 

The  governor  of  the  city,  whoever  he  was,  gene- 
rally ruled  tlirough  Jener.  Hamdi  Pasha  one  day 
quoting  Jenet  Zade  to  a  friood  of  mhie,  the  latter 


■nawend,  •  Jenek  iZude— Jenat  Zadol  I  \mx  m^ 
thing  but  his  name.  Cannot  yom-  excelleney  aot 
without  consulting  him  ? '  The  poor  pasha  laid  hta 
hand  on  my  friend's  arm,  and  in  a  half  whisper 
said,  'Jenet  Zade  Is  rich ;  ho  sends  presents  to  Con- 
stantinople—liorses,  slaves,  gold.  What  am  I  ?  If 
I  resist  htm,  be  can  raise  the  popnlatiou,  can  mis- 
represent me  as  Im  chooaea,  and  have  me  turned 
out!* 

I  have  not  mentioned  another  aonroo  of  weaitb. 
This  holy  man,  so  powerful  in  Eneroum,  was  oftea 
choson  by  dying  parvnts  to  be  the  guardian  of  their 
ctiildren ;  and  if  ttieao  oliiidren  ever  got  any  of  their 
heritage,  they  were  lucky ;  at  all  events  they  never 
escaped  heavy  taxation,  fur  tha  benefit  ol  thdr 
guardian's  coffers,  A  career  of  unchecked  proxpe- 
rity  made  Jenet  Zade  fat  and  saucy;  ha  conaidered 
himself  seeore  from  fortune's  frowns;  and  on  tiie 
nomination  of  a  new  pasha,  he  received  him  more 
as  an  inferior  than  as  the  governor  of  a  province, 
and,  worse  than  all,  he  neglected  to  give  his  cus- 
tomary pre<ent8.  In  short,  he  had  miscalcolated 
the  new  pasha's  Influence,  and  Instead  of  beghming 
by  ingratiating  himself,  he  made  him  a  deadly 
enemy.  It  was  not  long  befora  two  factions  were 
formed  in  Erzeroum ;  one  composed  of  old  residents 
and  creatures  of  Jenet  Zade,  the  otiier  of  all  wlui 
acknowieJged  the  pasha  as  the  Sultan's  aUnr  tgo, 
ad  whose  aspirations  were  towards  StaiubouL 

In  this  state  of  things  a  host  of  enomica,  who 
were  formeriy  silent,  now  sprang  np,  and  brought 
charges  against  the  falling  man.  Ail  were  listened 
to  aud  enconraged  by  the  pasha,  who  made  strong 
representations  at  the  capital  against  this  pestilent 
fellow.  It  was  in  vain  that  fresli  presents  of  greater 
magnificence  were  sent  to  soften  the  hearts  of  those 
in  authority;  they  were  all  of  no  avail,  and  Jenet 
Zade  was  summoned  to  Constantinople  to  answer 
for  hi)  crimes.  He  departed,  taking  with  hfan  seve* 
ral  thousand  pounds  in  gold,  to  pave  his  way ;  and 
by  means  of  tlds  potent  alobymy  he  was  at  last 
enabled  to  obtain  pei  mission  to  make  the  Jut^f  to 
Mecca.  He  died  on  the  road,  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity, leaving  a  son  and  daughter  to  inherit  their 
father's  wealth  and  honours. 

The  present  Ziah  Bty  is  a  young  man  of  abont 
thirty,  who  inherits  but  the  shadow  of  his  father's 
influence.  He  has  already  spent  two-thirds  of  his 
father's  wealth  in  a  course  of  riotous  living.  Ttio 
daughter  was  married  to  one  of  the  notables  of  Er- 
zeroum, and  now  reigns  in  his  harem. 

Hittorf  of  England  firom  tfu  PaU  <^  WoUeif  to  th» 
Death  of  EUxaheth.  By  James  Anthony  Frouda, 
M.A.,  JL:ite  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
8vo,  2  vob.  460,  614  pp.    John  W.  Parker  &  Son . 

FSOU  THE  AUTHOS'S  PBETACE. 

In  laying  tht  pment  volmnM  beftm  the  world,  I  desira  to 
exprsM  my  great  obUgationi  to  Sir  Fnucis  Palgrave.  In  tbe 
course  of  hie  employment  upon  the  public  records,  ^t  Francis 
Palgrare  discovered  a  large  number  of  documents  relaung  So 
the  opening  yeaca  of  the  Kngllsh  SeftannatloQ,  which  had  not 
been  published,  and  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  eren 
read.  Of  these  he  made  copies  and,  as  he  permits  me  to 
say,  he  had  propowd  to  embody  them  In  a  nistory  ef  the 
time.  Circumstances  obliged  Mm  to  give  up  his  intsntloa  { 
and  hearing  that  I  was  engatsd  upon  the  aul^ivet,  ha  gene> 
nmsly  made  over  his  coUeetioii  to  me. 

It  consists  of  letters,  minutes  of  council,  theological  tracts, 
depositions  upon  trials,  and  miseel. 
upon  the  state  of  the  eocostiy  Iter- 
nished  Ytj  agents  ef  the  govemoaent.  Many  of  the  mpen  as* 
highly  illustratlre  and  curioos;  while  aome  contain  matten 
hitherto  unk^own,  of  great  historical  importance. 

I  hav«  availed  myself  largely  of  the  material  thus  placed  afc 
my  disposal;  and  when  I  have  brought  my  histoir  down  to 
the  cleae  of  the  rein  of  Henry  VIII.,  I  intsad  te  publish  tbe 
documents  themsilvea,  with  suoh  additions  as  I  may  mvself 
contribute.  IV>r  the  present  I  have  referred  to  them  as  MSS. 
in  the  RoDi  House,  where  the  originals  are  now  easily  aecea* 
■ible. 

Further,  I  hwve  only  to  say  that  I  haveezamkied  honestty 
afl  other  sources  of  information  within  my  reach:  and  the 
printed  matter  relating  to  the  period  with  which  I  have  been 
concerned  is  now  very  considerable.  I  have  taken  my  story 
afanost  Mtduslvely  from  eontemponry  letters,  atate  papess, 
and  aeto  of  Parliameot.  In  examining  each  separate  trana< 
action,  my  plan  has  been  to  arrange  the  matcrlsjs  relating  to 
it  in  chronological  arderi  and  r/bea  this  has  been  done 
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dOMly  and  MwafUlj,  It  Iim  teuiMd  to  bm  aa  If  tha  hlstoty 
has  written  ttMlf,  and  can  be  read  off  In  Its  main  outUnee 
without  diiOculty. 

TBOMAB  CBOlfWZLL— ▲  PICTOBS  OF  A  STAUSCH 
FBIENO. 

A  dond  rests  over  the  yooth  and  early  manhood 
of  Thomas  Cromwell,  through  which,  only  at  iuter- 
▼als,  we  catch  glimpses  of  authentic  facts;  and 
these  few  firagments  of  reality  seem  ratiier  to  belong 
to  a  romance  than  to  the  actual  life  of  a  man. 

Cromwell,  the  maUtiu  tnonachorum,  was  of  good 
English  family,  belonging  to  the  Cromwells  of  Lin- 
ooloshire.  One  of  these,  probably  a  younger  bro- 
ther, moved  up  to  London,  and  conducted  an  iron- 
foundry,  or  other  business  of  that  description,  at 
Putney.  He  married  a  lady  of  respectable  conneo- 
tians,  of  whom  we  know  only  that  she  was  sister  of 
the  wifo  of  a  gentleman  in  Derbyshire,  but  whose 
name  does  not  appear.  The  old  Cromwell  dying 
early,  the  widow  was  re-manied  to  a  cloth  mer- 
chant ;  and  the  child  of  the  first  husband,  who  made 
himself  so  great  a  name  in  English  story,  met  with 
the  reputed  fortune  of  a  stepson,  and  became  a 
vagabond  in  the  wide  world.  The  chart  uf  his 
coarse  wholly  fails  us.  One  day  in  later  life  he 
■boolc  by  the  hand  an  old  bell-ringer  at  Sion  House 
before  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  told  them  that 
*  this  man's  father  had  given  him  many  a  dinner  in 
his  necessities.'  And  a  strange  random  account  is 
given  by  Fox  of  his  having  joined  a  party  hi  an  ex- 
pedition to  Rome  to  obtain  a  renewal  from  the  pope 
of  certain  immunities  and  indulgences  for  the  town 
of  Boston ;  a  story  which  derives  some  kind  of  cre- 
dibility from  its  connection  with  Lincolnshire,  but 
is  ftill  of  Incoherence  and  unlikelihood.  At  lengUi 
we  catch  for  a  moment  an  accurate  sight  of  him. 
In  the  autumn  of  1510,  a  ragged  stripling  appeared 
at  the  door  of  Frescobaldi's  banking-house  in  Flo- 
rence, begging  for  help.  Frescobaldi  had  an  esta- 
blishment in  London,  with  a  large  connection 
there;  and  seeing  an  English  face,  and  seemingly 
an  honest  one,  he  asked  the  boy  who  and  what  he 
waa.  'I  am,  sir,'  quoth  he,  'uf  England,  and  my 
name  is  Thomas  Cromwell;  my  father  is  a  poor 
man,  and  by  occupation  a  cloth-shearer;  I  am 
strayed  from  my  country,  and  am  now  come  into 
Italy  with  the  camp  of  Frenchmen  that  were  over- 
thrown at  Garigliano,  where  i  was  page  to  a  foot- 
man, carrying  after  him  this  pike  and  burganet' 
Something  in  the  boy's  manner  attracted  the  bank- 
er's interest;  he  took  him  into  his  house,  and  after 
keeping  him  there  as  long  as  he  desired  to  stay,  he 
gave  him  a  horse  and  sixteen  ducats  to  help  him 
home  to  England.  If  this  story  is  true,  the  future 
minister  must  have  had  a  rough  training;  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  this  noticeable  fact  further  shows  it- 
leU;  that  he  knew  by  heart  Erasmus's  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  After  his  retun  from  Flo- 
rence, he  foimd  employment  in  the  household  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Dorset,  in  some  uncongenial  capa- 
city; and  at  length  found  his  way  mto  the  general 
asylum  of  ability  in  want  of  employment,  the  ser- 
vice of  Wolsey.  Here  he  made  rapid  progress. 
Wolsey  soon  discovered  the  nature  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  was  deaUng,  and  in  1625  employed  him 
in  the  most  important  work  of  visiting  and  break- 
ing up  the  small  monasteries  which  the  pope  had 
granted  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  colleges.  He 
was  engaged  with  this  business  for  two  years,  and 
was  so  effident,  that  he  obtained  an  unpleasant  no- 
tOTiety,  and  complaints  of  his  conduce  found  their 
way  to  the  king.  Nothing  came  of  these  complunts, 
however,  aiul  Cromwell  remained  in  Wolsey's  ser- 
vice tin  the  cardinal  fell. 

It  was  then  that  the  truly  noble  nature  wliidi 
was  in  him  showed  itsel£  He  accompanied  his 
master  through  his  dreary  confinement  at  Esher, 
doing  all  that  man  could  do  to  Boften  the  outward 
wretchedness  of  it  And  at  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment in  which  be  obtained  a  seat  he  rendered  him 
a  still  more  gallant  service.  The  Lords  had  passed 
a  bill  of  impeachment  against  Wolsey,  violent,  vin- 
dictire,  and  malevolent    It  was  to  be  submitted 


to  the  Comm<m8,  and  Cromwell  prepared  to  attempt 
an  opposition.  Cavendish  has  left  a  most  cbarao- 
teristic  description  of  his  leaving  Esher  at  this  try- 
ing time.  A  cheerless  November  evening  was  cloa> 
ing  in  with  raia  and  storm.  Wolsey  was  broken 
down  with  sorrow  and  sickness;  and  had  been  un- 
usually tried  by  parting  with  his  retinue,  whom  he 
had  sent  home,  as  unwilling  to  keep  them  at- 
tached any  longer  to  Us  fiOlen  fortunes.  When 
they  were  all  gone,  *My  lord,'  says  Cavendish,  *  re- 
turned to  his  diamber,  lamenting  the  departure  of 
his  servants,  making  his  moan  unto  Master  Crom- 
well, who  comfuited  him  the  best  he  could,  and  de- 
sired my  lord  to  give  him  leave  to  go  to  London, 
where  he  would  either  make  or  mar  before  he  came 
again,  which  was  always  his  common  saying.  Then, 
after  long  communication  with  my  lord  m  secret» 
he  departed,  and  took  his  horse  and  rode  to  London ; 
at  whose  departing  I  was  by,  whom  he  bade  tare- 
well,  and  said,  ye  shall  hear  shortly  of  me,  and  if  I 
speed  well  I  wUl  not  fidl  to  be  here  again  within 
these  two  days.'  He  did  speed  well  *After  two 
days  he  came  again,  with  a  much  pleasanter  coun- 
tenance, and  meeting  with  me  be/ore  he  came  to 
my  lord,  said  unto  me,  that  he  had  adventured  to 
put  in  his  foot  where  he  trusted  shortiy  to  be  better 
regarded  or  all  were  done.'  He  had  stopped  the 
progress  of  the  impeachment  in  the  Lower  House, 
and  was  answering  the  articles  one  by  ona  In  the 
evening  he  rode  down  to  Esher  for  faistructions.  In 
the  morning  he  was  again  at  his  place  in  ParUa- 
ment;  and  he  conducted  the  defence  so  skilftilly, 
that  finally  he  threw  out  the  bill,  saved  Wolsey, 
and  himself  'grew  into  such  estimation  in  every 
man's  opinion,  for  his  honest  behaviour  in  his  mas- 
ter's cauee,  that  he  was  esteemed  the  most  fiaith- 
fkllest  servant  Ivad]  was  of  all  men  greatiy  com- 
mended.' 

Henry  admired  his  chivalxy,  and  perhaps  his 
talent  The  loss  of  Wolsey  had  left  hhn  without 
any  very  able  men,  imless  we  may  consider  Sir 
Thomas  More  such,  upon  his  council  and  he  could 
not  calculate  on  More  for  support  in  his  anti-Boman 
policy;  he  was  glad,  therefoie,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  service  of  a  man  who  had  given  so  rare  a  proof 
of  fidelity,  and  who  had  been  trained  by  the  ablest 
statesman  of  the  age. 

To  Wolsey,  Cromwell  conld  render  no  more  ser- 
vice except  as  a  friend,  and  his  warm  friend  he  re- 
mained to  the  last  He  became  the  king's  secre- 
tary, representing  the  government  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  at  once  on  the  high  road  to 
power.  I  cannot  call  him  ambitions ;  an  ambitious 
man  would  scarcely  have  pursued  so  refined  a  policy, 
or  have  calculated  on  the  admiration  which  he 
gained  by  adhering  to  a  fallen  minister.  He  did 
not  seek  greatness — ^greatness  rather  sou>{ht  him,  as 
the  man  in  England  most  fit  to  bear  it.  His  busi- 
ness was  to  prepare  the  measures  which  were  to  be 
submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  government  His 
infiuence,  therefore,  grew  necessarily  with  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  events  were  ripening ;  and  when 
the  condusive  step  was  taken,  and  the  king  waa 
married,  the  virtual  conduct  of  the  Reformation 
pastid  into  his  hands.  His  Protestant  tendendes 
were  unknown  as  yet  perhaps,  even  to  his  own 
conscience ;  nor  to  the  la:it  could  he  arrive  at  any 
ceitaln  speculative  convictiona  He  was  drawn  to- 
wards the  Protestants  as  he  rose  into  power  by  the 
integrity  of  his  nature,  which  compelled  him  to 
trust  only  those  who  were  honest  Uke  himself. 


Tenby:  a  Sea-nde  IJoUday.  By  Philip  Henry  Gosse 
A.L.a    Small  8vo,  400  pp.    John  Van  Voorst 

COPPEB  SKOKB-H9LAO  BILLS. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Neath,  we  began  to  feel  that  we 
were  in  Wales.  The  Vale  of  Neath  is  eminent  for 
beautiftil  scenery,  of  which,  though  we  only  crossed 
its  mouth,  we  had  a  spedmen  in  the  GuoU,  a  large 
obbng,  isolated  hill  on  our  right,  covered  with 
wood,  with  a  noble  mansion  crowning  the  summit 
One  of  our  fellow-travellers  told  ns  that  it  was  re- 
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cenUy  sold  for  £180,000.  To  the  left  was  Neath 
Abbey,  a  fine  ruin.  Ifists  had  been  accumulating 
for  Bome  time,  partially  resting  on  the  hilla,  and  Tell- 
ing them  in  that  indistinctness  and  haze  which,  by 
maUng  them  seem  more  distant  than  they  are,  with- 
out diminishing  their  size,  increase  their  grandeur. 
But  from  Neath  to  Swansea  a  new  feature  becomes 
prominent,  producing  Kome  fine  effects  to  the  pass- 
ing lover  of  the  pictpreaque,  but  anything  but 
agreeable,  surely,  to  the  residents.  One  of  us  re- 
marked the  massiveness  and  density  of  the  clouds 
wliich  were  hanging  round  the  hiU-sides,  snppcslng 
that  they  were  coming  in  from  the  sea  before  the 
south-west  breeze  which  was  blowing;  but  our 
new  cicerone  undeceived  us,  with  the  curt  sentence 
of  one  who  could  speak  with  authority,  "Tis  all 
copper  smoke  t*  And  presently  we  saw  it  pouring 
forth  in  thick  yellow  masses  firom  the  shafts  of  the 
smelting  furnaces,  and  spreading  in  wide  horizontal 
.  layers,  like  a  huge  pall,  over  the  earth.  The  pall 
of  death,  indeed!  for,  as  our  fiiend  informed  ns, 
while  our  own  eyes  confirmed  the  fact,  the  sulphuric 
acid  deposited  from  these  fumes  is  fatal  to  vegeta- 
tion, rendering  large  tracts  barren,  bare,  and  black, 
and  utterly  unfit  for  agrrtculture.  *It  is  remark- 
able,* said  our  commnnicatiTe  companion,  *  that  In 
dry  weather  the  smoke  is  almost  harmless;  but 
when  the  atmosphere  is  damp,  and  especially  in 
wet  weather,  tlie  effect  is  magical.  Wherever  the 
smoke  is  carried  by  the  wind,  the  face  of  the  ground 
is  blasted  as  if  a  sheet  of  red-hot  iron  had  been 
passed  over  it  I  have  seen  a  bed  of  fine  rhubarb, 
after  a  cloud  of  copper  smoke  had  swept  over  it, 
exactly  resembling,  in  colour  and  shrivelled  appear- 
ance, teaves  of  dried  tobacca  Fortunately,  the  ill 
effects  are  soon  spent,  and  do  not  extend  to  more 
than  a  short  distance ;  the  human  constitution,  too, 
la  not  affected  by  it,  though  cattle  are  much  in- 
jured* To  this  last  statement,  however,  there  was 
a  caveat  appended  by  another  passenger;  and,  in 
truth,  the  cadaverous  appearance  prevalent  seemed 
hardly  to  bear  out  the  asserted  impunity  of  man. 

Whole  hills  of  black  coaly-looking  material,  *oop- 
per-stag,*  or  the  refiise  ore  which  has  yielded  its 
metal  to  the  operation  of  sme'ting,  stand  lh>wnittg 
around  Swansea ;  the-valae  of  land  making  it  wortli 
while  to  erect  scaffoldhig  for  the  carriage  of  the 
substance  to  the  summit  of  these  artificialfy-formed 
mounda  *Tipping-ground'  is  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult to  obtain;  as  we  glided  over  the  lofty  viaduct 
which  crosses  Swansea  Yale,  we  saw  the  process  of 
'tipping'  tlie  slae,  and  the  gradual  erection  of  one 
of  these  sable  hills. 

aOOPUYXJC-UUKTlNO. 

I  promised  yon  some  notes  respecting  a  vide 
rocky  cove  on  the  north  side  of  St  Catherine's,  to 
be  reached  a;t  ordinary  tides  only  by  passing  through 
the  great  cavern  which  perforates  the  eentre  of  the 
island.  It  is  a  beautiful  place  for  Zoophyte-hunting, 
being  studded  with  pools  of  various  size?,  aspecto, 
and  d^n^'ees  of  darlmess,  and  with  peaks,  and  rugged 
masses,  and  shelving  ledges,  and  overarching  cron»- 
lechs  of  rock;  and  being  witlial  so  retired  and  so 
difitodt  of  access,  that  few  impertinent  idlers  find 
their  way  thither  to  interrupt  the  naturalist  in  his 
occupation. 

Here,  then,  we  are  just  emerging  firom  thQ  yawn^ 
ii^  month  of  the  lofty  cave  behind  us,  but  scarcely 
yet  under  the  span  of  the  clear  blue  sky.  The  black 
nx^  overhanging  their  bases  and  thehr  sides  are 
crowded  with  the  orange-coloured  Amarouda,  the 
pale  olive  and  white  Actinisa,  and  the  shrivelled 
drab  Cows'-paps.  From  thousands  of  little  holes  bi 
the  stone  project  small  crimson  knobs,  which  the 
fishermen  felicitously  call  *  Red-noses.'  You  touch 
(me,  and  instantly  it  retreats  into  its  hole,  shooting 
at  yon  a  little  squirt  of  dear  watw  as  it  retires ;  a 
sort  of  Parthian  warfare-  firing  as  it  flies. 

Bat  what  manner  of  creature  is  it  at  all?  Let  ns 
take  a  more  carefhl  look  at  him.  Here  is  one  with 
his  crimson  nose  lolling  ont  a  good  way:  It  is  a 
irUte  fleshy  probosds  with  only  the  very  tip  rosy, 
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where  we  discern  two  round  orifloe**;  and,  looking 
do9er,  we  see  that  the  proboscis  is  composed  of  two 
paralld  fleshy  tub«is  soldered  together,  as  it  were, 
and  that  they  open  at  the  common  extremity,  side 
by  side;  we  nip  it  with  our  fingers,  hopmg  to  drag 
out  the  troglodyte  to  open  day.  Vain  hopel  he  has 
slipped  through  our  grasp,  and  has  vanished  into 
his  foi  tress,  like  his  fellows.  We  must  batter  down 
his  castle ;  tliere  is  nothing  else  for  it. 

Whack!  whackl  Rapl  rapl  Bang!  bangi  goes 
the  hammer  with  its  ringing  strokes  on  the  well- 
beaten  head  if  the  steel  chisel  How  tough  and 
haid  this  limestone  is!  Ha!  here  Lb  a  fine  fhig- 
ment;  and  see,  it  is  pierced  through  and  through 
with  smooth  roimded  tunnels,  just  wide  enough  to  ' 
admit  your  little  finser.  And  here  lie,  all  exposed 
and  helpless,  the  objects  of  our  curiosity.  Poor 
creatores!  Ike  the  cat  in  the  fable,  they  have  but 
one  shift,  one  resource.  Ordinarily,  that  is  quite  snf- 
fident  for  their  defenee;  fbr  the  strong  stone  walls 
which  gird  them  in,  when  retired,  are  an  impreg- 
nable fortress  to  every  enemy,  almost,  except  roan, 
who  fights  with  hammers  and  steel  chisels— wea- 
pons which,  were  a  jury  of  Red  noses  to  dedde» 
wouM  doubtless  be  condemned  as  very  unfair  aoA 
unchivalroBS. 

Wen,  here  they  are,  little,  stumpy,  thick-set,  bi- 
valve shell-fish,  with  shells  of  a  ddty  whitish  hue, 
or  what  is  known  in  homely  tongue  as  *whity- 
brown,*  rough  of  surface,  and  uncouth  of  form. 
They  are  the  Saximva  ruffom. 

You  say  they  are  ugly,  and  are  about  to  throw 
them  away.  Stay  a  moment;  I  won't  say  a  word 
for  tbdr  beauty.  A  red  nose  is  not  generally  ad- 
mired ;  and  as  that  is  certahUy  theh:  handsomest 
feature,  much  cannot  be  said  on  this  score. 

But  this  homespun  gentleman  has  done  what 
yon  would  find  a  somewhat  hard  Job.  He  has  dug 
his  own  burrow.  Yfith  no  other  implements  th«i 
his  own  flimsy  brittle  shell,  and  his  soft  fleshy  body, 
he  has  pierced  these  cylindrical  galleries  throu^ 
this  uncommonly  hard  and  solid  limestona  'Howf* 
say  yon.  *Who  knows?'  say  L  'The  carbonate 
of  Hme  is  dissolved  by  an  acid  secreted  by  the  ani- 
mal,* say  seme.  'There  is  no  such  add,'  replies 
another;  'and  If  there  were,  i^oould  not  act  as  a 
solvent  upon  substances  so  diverse  as  are  perforated 
by  these  berera  No;  it  is  by  the  incessant  rota< 
tion  of  the  animal,  whereby  the  rough  shell  is  mads 
to  rasp  or  file  away  the  stone.'  But  others  main- 
tain that  the  rasping  organ  is  not  the  shell,  but  the 
soft  fleshy  mouth  or  foot,  which  is  said  to  be  stud- 
de«l  with  grains  of  flint  for  the  purpose.  Others, 
sgahi,  assert  that  the  dliary  currents  of  water  con- 
stantly driven  against  the  solid  stone  are  the  only, 
or  at  least  the  primary,  agents  employed  in  this  ap- 
parently  more  than  Herculean  labour!  After  these 
conflicting  opinions,  all  that  we  can  feel  sure  of  is, 
that  the  w<Hrk  is  done,  somehow. 

THE  ■CCKIKG-nSH.     s 

The  little  two-spotted  Su/cker  (Lepidoffoster  bima- 
eukUfU)  that  I  dredged  a  few  days  ago,  has  afforded 
me  some  aitertainment.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest 
of  British  fishes;  this  specimen,  which  is  rather 
above  the  average  siae,  being  scaicely  more  th»i 
one  indi  and  a  half-in  length,  and  less  than  half-an- 
inch  wide  in  its  greatest  breadth.  But  it  is  a  pretty 
,  little  creature  at  all  times,  and  this  individual  is 
'prettier  than  usual,  the  whole  upper  parts  being 
quite  white,  slightly  mottled  by  evanescent  specks, 
whUe  the  under  parts  are  pale  purplish,  the  two 
lines  divided  al>raptly.  On  each  side  there  is  a 
dark  purple  oval  spo^  surrounded  by  a  white  ring. 
The  ejres,  which  move  independently,  are  particu- 
larly beautiful,  resemblhig  turquoises  set  in  sockets 
of  gold. 

It  is  the  habit  of  this  tinv  fish  to  lay  its  egga  txx 
the  biterior  of  old  shells  of  bivalves  that  lie  on  the 
bottom;  and  it  would  lippeac  that  it  is  one  of  those 
spedes  which  exerdse  a  parental  care  over  their 
offspring,  vgatdiing  the  eggs  until  the  young  are 
hutched.    We  can  soarody  call  it  incubation;  but 
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the  little  animal  coUs  itself  up  among  its  spawn, 
adhering  by  the  sacking  disls  of  its  heUy  to  tlie  in- 
terior of  the  shell,  and  continuing  there  with  re« 
markable  pertinacity.  I  liavo  kept  my  specimen 
now  for  seven  days,  during  the  whole  of  >vhich  time 
I  do  not  believe  it  has  left  tiie  old  cockle-shell  ev«n 
for  a  moment,  night  or  day,  though  it  frequently 
shifts  its  position  a  little,  now  and  then  shuffling 
half  round.  Yet  its  quarters  seem  none  of  the  most 
comfortable;  since  it  tiuds  room  to  sit  only  by  coil- 
ing its  tail  on  either  side  by  \X%  body. 

The  embryos  have  continued  to  he  matured  from 
day  to  day.  On  the  first  introduction  of  the  ne.st 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea  to  the  liglit  and  warmth 
'  of  a  vase  in  my  window,  they  came  out  numerously 
and  rapidly^;  but  after  the  first  day.  the  bkths  were 
much  less  frequent.  Now,  however,  on  the  seventh 
day  of  captivity,  thfire  is  again  an  impulse  to  the 
process,  and  the  remaining  eggs  are  hatching  fast. 

The  ejggs  are  interesting  objects  beneath  a  lens. 
At  first  it  seems  as  if  eacli  contained  on  iy  two  black 
specks,  in  a  globule  of  pellucid  greenish  jelly ;  but 
on  closer  attention  we  perceive,  through  the. per- 
fectly transparent  e^  siicU,  the  form  of  the  liitle 
embryo  fish.  It  is  coikd  up  in  a  c'rcle,  the  centre 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  head;  and  this,  whioh 
is  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  animal,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  the  two  starUig  eyes.  As  soon 
as  the  young  escapes,  it  swims  along  by  a  wrififglUig 
motion,  usually  seeking  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  that  side  of  the  glass  which  is  next  the  light 

I  x>ut  one  into  the  live  box  of  the  microscope,  and 
examined  it  with  a  power  of  220  diameters.  The 
eyes  had  the  appearance  of  gems  of  a  brilliant 
bluish-green  colour,  the  rays  beusg  liiRhly  refracted 
and  much  shattered,  or  as  if  the  eye  were  facetted; 
tliough  this  appearance  seon^ed  dependent  not  upon 
the  Rurfdoe,  but  upon  the  internal  texture,  'ilie 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  heart  were  dis- 
tinct; and  the  circulation  of  the  blood-oorpuscles, 
both  arterial  and  venous,  was  beautifully  visible, 
though  they  did  not  display  any  appreciable  red- 
ness. I  could  trace  the  course  of  the  blood-currents 
very  clearly,  as  they  passed  to  and  ifro  along  the 
gill-rays.  Some  distance  behind  the  heart,  a  large 
bladder  filled  with  a  fluid  of  a  pale  green  hue  was 
conspicuous  in  the  general  colourlcssnesa  of  the 
body;  it  was  doubtless  tlie  gall-bladder.  The  whole 
body  was  translucent,  but  studded  with   black 

rks,  each  consisting  of. a  number  of  vermicular 
k  lines  dlverghig  from  a  central  dot  The  lower 
Jaw  displayed  a  single  marginal  series  of  tccthvSQt 
in  close  array. 

There  was  somettilTig  very  tnterceting  in  being 
thus  enabled  to  examine  the  Intimate  structure  ef  an 
animal  so  highly  organised  as  one  of  the  Vei'tebrata: 
The  organisation  comes  so  near  to  that  of  our  own 
bodie^  as  to  call  forth  a  closer  sympathy  in  one's 
feelings,  than  in  viewing  those  sul^ects  which  are 
<y)mmonly  placed  en  the  stage  of  the  microscope. 
It  was  not  merely  the  examination  of  vertebrate 
tissues:  the  functions  of  life,  of  vertebrate  life,  were 
going  on  in  their  due  course;  and  the  viscera  and 
otlicr  internal  organs  were  plainly  revealed  in  their 
proper  places  and  relations  to  the  general  whole, 
while  yet  their  vital  operations  were  uninterrupted. 
The  sight  ceemed  a  coromeur,  more  than  usually 
str^kintr,  on  the  admiring  remark  of  tlie  inspired 
Psfdmist— 'I  will  praise  Thee,  for  I  am  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  madel' 


SIBS-BALL  UAKIKO. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  Gamfi:«ston,  by 
favour  of  my  hind  friends,  the  ladies,  who  admitted 
me  into  that  aanetum^  tha  kitchen,  the  curious  man<- 
ner  of  making  the  fire  peculiar  to  these  parts.  The 
servant  had  before  her  a  quantity  of  'bail,'  a  sub> 
staace  resembling  black  mortar.  Of  this  she  rapidly 
fashioned  with  her  hmids  ox&\  knebs  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  swans'  oggi;  a  row  of  which  she  plaoed, 
all  inclining  one  war,  in  the  front  of  the  firK-grate, 
On  the  top  of  thfs  row  another  row  of  balls  was 
laid,  loping  the  o:her  way;  then  a  third,  the  in- 


clination of  wliich  ainrecd  with  the  fir^t,  and  so  on 
until  th^.  wall  was  built  up  above  the  top  bar.  The 
middle  was  then  filled  with  knobs  rudely  fashioned, 
and  the  whole  was  covered  with  rows  of  balla  I 
ouglit  to  have  said  that  there  was  a  smou'dcring 
fire  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  which  had  been 
burning  a'l  rigiit;  fur  the  kitchen-fires  here  arc 
Dcver  extinguislied:  in  many  housts  they  have 
been  kepi  Lurning  for  generations.  Though  the 
balls  were  very  w«.t,  and  had  but  Just  consistence 
enough  to  retain  their  form,  they  soon  dried;  and 
in  about  an  hour  the  whole  interior  began  to  glow, 
and  assumed  an  intense  white  heat,  without  flame 
or  nnoke,  wliich,  seen  throngh  the  finont  bulls,  had 
a  very  novel  and  curious  effect  If  a  great  cooking 
hnd  been  contemplated,  the  mafd  would  have  fa- 
shioned her  *  balls*  wlih  moru  care,  and  given 
them  a  longer  form,  resembling  that  vf  sausages. 

V/luu  the  fami'y  retire  for  the  night,  the  fire  is 
drawn  together;  a  thick  coat  of  wet  'ball'  is  plis- 
tered  over  the  top,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  hoe  is 
iheu  made  with  tlie  poker,  to  allow  a  draught  This 
process  is  called  '  stumming  down  the  fire.'  In  the 
morning  they  break  it  up,  rake  out  the  ash  at  bot- 
tom, throw  on  a  litt'c  fresh  coal,  and  it  bums  till 
cooking  time.  The  absence  of  all  flame  and  of 
sparks  precludes  the  dancex  which  attends  fires 
made  of  our  more  vivacious  Norihumbrrland  coal; 
and  it  is  so  firee  from  smoke,  that  the  laundress  heats 
her  irons  by  placing  them  nn  the  top  of  the  fire. 

The  making  of '  ball  *  la  a  regular  business.  The 
small  dnst  of  the  anthracite  cotil  called  culm,  whioh 
is  found  abundantly  in  the  vicinitv,  \*  sold  for  this 
purpose.  Blue  cbiy,  called '  slime,'  is  dug  out  of  the 
Marsh  at  Holloway,  to  be  mixed  with  the  culm.  A 
man  then  mingles  the  two  toccether  with  the  aid  of 
water,  mudi  as  mortar  is  made,  only  that  the  tena- 
city of  the  clay  renders  a  good  deal  of  kneading 
necessaiy.  This  is  effected  by  treading  with  the 
feet,  or  sometimes  by  the  aid  of  a  rammer,  like 
that  used  by  pavionrs.  Such  a  man  is  called  a 
*  ball-maker ;'  aed  his  charge  for  making  a  load  of 
ball  is  Is.  6d.  Such  coal  as  emits  a  sulphureous 
smell,  or  '^team,*  as  it  is  called,  ia  unfit  for  use, 
and  is  scarcely  saleable. 


Travels  in  the  SanOakh  and  Society  Islands.  By  S. 
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A  PRESSKTATION  AT  HONOLULU. 

The  monotonous  days  of  my  second  sojourn  at  Ho- 
nolulu were  relieved  by  one  more  incident,  which, 
as  it  will  introduce  us  into  the  presence  of  majesty, 
itself  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  travellers  do  not 
everywhere  experience,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention. 

On  the  sixth  of  the  month,  a  Russian  ship  en- 
tered the  port,  whieh,  upon  boarding  her,  I  found 
to  be  the  Menchlnkofi;  belonging  to  the  Rnsso- 
American  company,  and  commanded  by  the  bro- 
ther of  Captain  Rudakoff,  of  the  imperial  navy,  who 
has  been  meutioncd  among  luy  good  fdeuds  in  an 
earlier  section  of  these  travels.  A  day  or  two  after 
this,  a  Russian  man-of-war  also  arrived,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Baikal,  Captain  Nievieleskoy,  a 
friend  of  General  Mouravieil^  the  governor-general 
of  Eastern  Siberia,  also  mentioned  amc:ng  my  friends 
during  my  travels  in  tiiat  dreary  country. 

Up  to  this  time,  I  had  net  had  tiie  honour  of  being 
presented  to  tiie  sovereign  of  the  islands.  The  mat- 
ter, probably,  never  struck  Consul-general  Miller. 
I  was  able,  indeed,  to  count  the  prhicipal  ministers 
of  his  majesty  among  my  friends;  but,  whctiier 
firom  some  little  natural  doubts  about  the  policy  of 
admitting  the  too  frequent  approach  of  straneers  to 
the  presence  of  the  king,  or  fivom  mere  forgctfulness, 
I  had  not  had  the  offer  of  a  presentation.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  after  the  arrival  of  tiie  Russians, 
that  I  was  more  frequently  with  Mr  Wylle,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  hi  the  company  of 
these  greater  strangers  than  myself;  and  mv  goo4 
friend  proposed,  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  ui)0n  for  the 
occasioB,  to  present  the  two  captahu,  and  bis  couu- 
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trymau  at'ttie  same  time,  to  King  Kamcbameha, 
in  Ilia  state  apartments  In  the  palace 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  three  forolgnors,  nndcr 
the  Kuidance  of  the  minister,  appeared  at  the  pate  ci 
the  palace.  But  if  tlie  reader  should  pnrtako  of  the 
amallest  portion  of  the  vinion  of '  times  long  auo  be- 
tid,' with  the  day-dreams  vrhich  the  traveller  onjoyoit 
during  his  journeys  in  Owh)  hee,  he  most  now  return 
to  the  'sober  certainty  of  waking '  realities,  to  view 
the  semblance,  howcA'cr  wanting  in  the  pomp  anti 
dieomstance  of  wealth  and  power,  ar  least  models 
of  a  European  oonit  of  this  our  own  good  day. 

The  gate  le:iding  to  the  palace  stood  w.do'opcn 
as  wo  approached  it ;  and,  upon  entering,  wo  found 
about  an  acre  of  pleasure-crounds,  witli  a  walk  up 
the  centra  of  these,  bordered  with  the  fine  dccp- 
green-leafed  kokui  and  koa  trees.  After  niountiiig 
some  steps,  wo  were  met  befere  the  deor  of  the 
palace  by  asveral  of  the  native  chiefe  betonging  to 
the  honaehoM  of  his  majesty,  by  whom  we  were 
led  into  a  broad  hall,  which  we  found  decorated 
with  taste,  and  in  the  European  style.  Here  were 
already  assembled  sevcnl  other  aspirants  to  the 
same  hooonrs  as  ourselves,  on  some  such  acoounta 
aa  the  appointments  of  foreign  governments  to  con- 
snlar  or  other  dignities,  or  after  an  aeceptancs  or 
change  of  office. 

Upon  a  table  in  the  centre  stood  a  large  vase,  and 
on  the  walls  bun:;  the  portro'ts  of  Admiral  Thomas 
and  the  last  King  of  the  lYench;  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  room  were  miniature  copies  of  several 
of  the  works  of  the  great  Danisli  sculptor  I^or- 
wnldsen. 

After  some  little  order  had  been  put  in  the  ar- 
ningement  for  our  entrance  into  the  presence,  we 
were  led  to  tlie  throne-room,  forming  the  left  winjf 
of  the  little  palace.  Hcio  -we  should  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  European  air  of  everything 
around,  had  we  not  been  prepared  for  this  after 
what  we  had  already  seen.  The  state  apartment 
was  aboQC  the  dimensions  of  and  decorated  in  the 
same  manner  as,  one  of  our  middle-class  drawing- 
rooms.  But  near  to  one  of  the  side-walls  appeared 
an  appropriately  decorated  arm-chair  for  a  throne. 
On  the  left  of  this  stood  the  king,  and  next  to  his 
m^esty  hia  near  iclaiive  and  heir  to  the  throne, 
Prince  Alexander,  a  fine  youth  of  about  twenty 
yeara  of  age,  and  next  to  him  Mr  YoQi^,  the  prime 
minister,  a  descendant  of  thd  celebrated  character 
in  the  history  of  the  islands;  then  several  other  of 
his  mtOesty's  ministers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
throne  stood,  first,  the  queen,  and  next  the  prime 
mhiister's  wife,  then,  one  after  the  other,  all  the 
dusky  Indies  of  the  court  (amonar  whom  there  were 
one  or  two  of  a  little  lighter  tint  than  that  of  the 
unmixed  native  race),  reaching  full  round  this  wing 
of  the  room. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  ben<gn  and  modest 
countenance  of  Kamehameha  III.,  when  all  the 
strancers  stood  iti  ft-ont  of  his  throne.  The  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations,  Mr  Wylie,  having  already 
well  assorted  the  party,  the  ceremonies  commenced 
with  the  presentation  of  Captain  Nievleleskoy  and 
his  officers ;  upon  which  the  cnptain  proceeded  to 
read  an  address  to  hijs  mojesty,  but  which,  being  in 
the  Rassian  language,  «nci  understood  by  none  but 
the  Russians  present,  had  to  po  through  sevfrxl 
translations  before  the  bu-lness  of  tiie  day  proceeded 
further.  It  was  first  rendered  into  French  by  the 
Baroa  Giesmar,  one  of  Captahi  Nievielcskny's  of- 
ficers and  next  fi-om  thu  French  into  English  by 
Mr  Wylie,  and  finally  by  Mr  Judd,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, into  the  language  of  the  country  nnd  tlie 
court,  in  which  accent  It  reached  the  royal  car;  but 
how  nearly  resembling  the  original  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say;  it  wns  afterwards,  however,  put  into  prii.t 
in  the  English  language  as  follows: — 

*  Your  Majesty, — ^11  ships  of  the  Russians,  and 
Russian  subjects,  have  been  received  with  friendship 
in  the  ports  of  your  majesty's  islands;  wherefore  T, 
and  the  gentlemen  my  officers,  do  ourselves  the 
honour  to  appear  before  your  majesty,  offering  our 
thanks,  and  the  assurance  that  in  all  the  ports  of 
Ids  imperial  mt^esty,  my  emperor,  the  subjects  of 


your  majesty  will  be  received  with  the  same  maxfcf 

of  friendship. 

'I  venture  to  hope,  that  the  present  tnendship 
will  be  always  a  connecting  tie  between  our  aatioiis. 
I  take  leave  of  your  majesty,  with  the  assurance, 
thnt  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  if  representing  to  my 
cmpci-or  the  friendly  reception  I  have  had  in  your 
majesty's  dominions.' 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  his  mt^ty 
was  graciously  pleased  t>  return  the  following  re- 
ply, which,  being  writtan  and  read  in  the  language 
of  the  islands,  did  not  reach  the  captain's  ear  in  in- 
trllisible  ncocnts  until  it  had  passed  tiirough  the 
same  threefold  translation  as  thu  address: — 

'  Captain  Nieviblkskoy, — I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you  and  your  brave  officer*  in  my  kingdom. 

*  It  has  always  been  my  wish  and  my  orders,  that 
Rtt8-i.in  offlccra  and  their  ships,  and  all  on  board, 
should  be  received  and  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness.  The  liberal  feeling  of  his  m»je:ity,  your 
great  emperor,  to  nil  strangers,  is  well  known  to 
me.  His  dominions  on  both  cuntinents  approach 
my  islands.  I  desire  that  the  most  friendly  relations 
should  ever  subsist  between  them  and  my  domi- 
nions, and  that  his  imperial  majesty  nay  long  live 
to  reign  over  his  vast  empire,  and  promole  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Russian  nation. 

'When  you  reach  St  Petersburg,  yon  will  please 
mo  by  makins;  known  to  his  imperial  majesty  that 
these  are  my  sentiments,  and  ihat  I  desire  Ais 
friendship,  while  I,  with  great  sincerity,  profTtrr 
mine.' 

Lieutenant  Rudaxotf  and  Mr  Schmidt,  of  the 
Rnsso-Amcrican  Company,  were  next  prosentotl, 
both  of  whom  complimented  the  king  u^ion  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  his  sulj ects. 

Af.er  this  came  my  turn;  upon  which  I  toolc  Iho 
opportunity  of  muklng  my  address  also,  which 
reached  the  kind's  ear  through  the  sing  o  transla- 
tion of  Mr  Judd.  I  informed  his  majesty  that,  afrcr 
four  months'  stay  in  his  islands,  it  gave  mo  great 
pleasure  to  be  able,  before  quitting  them,  to  express 
the  satisfaction  I  hnd  experienced  in  obsei-vlng  the 
pn>gre8S  of  his  people  in  such  branches  of  knowledge 
as  form  everywhere  the  true  elements  of  civilisati»>n, 
and  at  beinis'  able  to  carry  M-ith  me  the  most  agree- 
able recollections  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
with  which  I  had  been  received  by  all  his  majesty's 
subjects,  both  native  and  European,  with  whom  I 
had  come  in  contact.  I  then  dilated  a  little  up-^n 
my  more  particular  observations,  especially  during 
my  travels  in  Owhyhee. 

To  this  address  the  king  was  graciously  pleased 
to  make  the  following  reply:— 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr  Hill  It  is  my  wi-h 
that  my  ministers  and  all  my  people  should  be  kini 
to  foreigners.  I  am  g  ad  that  tliey  have  been  kind 
to  you.  Were  any  one  to  act  otherwise,  it  would 
be  contrary  to  ray  commands. 

'It  is  true,  I  and  my  people  owe  mncli  to  the 
good  missionaries.  It  pleases  me  to  he:ir  you  speak 
so  favourably  of  them — of  my  islands  and  luy  i-K?oj,le. 
As  a  traveller  and  man  of  the  world,  ycu  will  ?cc 
that  much  remains  to  be  done;  but  you  will  a'so 
make  the  proper  allowances  for  the  difficulties  I 
have  had  to  contend  with. 

'  On  a  small  scale,  I  am  endeavourlm:  to  d",  with 
the  blessing  of  GocI,  wliat  Peter  the  Greiit  of  Uyssia 
did  on  a  lar^re  scale.  The  succefs  I  have  met  wish 
encourages  me  to  po  on:  and  I  count  upon  the 
sympathy  and  good-Avill  of  all  friendly  nations.' 

Aft(  r  all  the  presentations  had  taken  place,  pure 
otiicial  ccemony  rcsoh-ed  itself  into  the  I'  ss  ro- 
strained  intercourse  of  the  levdc.  My  curiosity  was 
greatest  about  the  dusky  ladies  of  the  couit;  Mid 
as  they  alone  remained  in  their  oricin.il  position, 
stretched  out  from  the  right  of  the  thionc,  around 
tliat  wing  of  the  room,  a  good  o|pport unity  ofl'cicd 
itself  to  pass  aloni;  the  line,  qucstion!n.r  and  lulng* 
questioned,  ftom  end  to  end.  After  all  due  allow- 
ance,  however,  for  the  difficulties  attending  the 
want  of  a  common  twngue,  I  confess  I  found,  but  in 
one  instance,  sufficient  attractions  of  iK-rson  or 
speech  to  be  induced  to  persevere  hi  this  dull  inter- 
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ooane.  All  the  ladles,  however,  I  am  bound  to  lay, 
were  extremely  amlnble. 

About  an  hour  after  we  had  entered  the  throne- 
room,  we  all  bowed  to  the  kiag,  and  retired. 

NOTES  OS  OTAHKITX. 

O^eite,  the  larsest  and  most  Important  of  the 
group  known  by  the  nume  of  the  Society  Islands, 
was  first  discovered  by  Quhos,  a  Spaniard,  as  early  as 
the  year  1606,  and  called  Sagittaria.  Bur  it  was  not 
untU  161  years  after  this,  in  the  yesr  1767,  that  it 
was  St  en  again  by  any  European  In  that  year  it  was 
visited  by  Captain  Willis,  who  may  be  considered 
its  second  discoverer;  for  it  had  been  so  ill  de- 
scribed by  the  Spaniard,  that  the  English  navigator 
was  not  able  to  recognise  it  for  the  island  of  Quiros. 
It  was  next  visited  by  Cxptain  Cook  in  1769,  who 
frave  it  the  proper  name  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  inhabitants^  Otaheite,  or  Tahiti,  which  it  has 
since  borne. 

The  Society  group  consists  of  five  islands,  and 
several  inconsiderable  islets.  They  are  called  OU- 
heite,  Eimeo,  Meatia,  Maiaviti,  and  Tituaro;  and 
they  all  Ue  between  the  Utitudes  of  16*  80'  and  17* 
54'  south,  and  the  longitudes  of  148*  and  158*  west. 
The  bland  of  Otaheite  is  the  seat  of  the  native 
government,  as  well  as  that  of  the  FVench  rince  its 
subjugation.  In  their  proper  geological  constmo- 
tion,  these  islands  differ  more  fiom  those  of  the 
northern  group  than  in  their  general  features  and 
configiuntion.  Otaheite  is  formed  by  two  distinct 
mountahis  of  unequal  extent,  riahig  to  the  height  of 
from  6000  to  8000  feet  above'  the  level  of  the  sea, 
but  divided  firm  eadi  other  by  a  low  Isthmus  of 
about  three  miles  in  width.  Its  chcumferenoe  has 
been  variously  siven  from  110  to  186  miles.  Its 
coasts  are  girded  by  a  coral  reef  fiom  ten  to  twenty 
yards  in  width,  at  distances  from  a  doeen  yards  to 
two  miles  f  !  om  the  shore.  It  has  no  volcano,  nor 
any  remains  of  craters  to  indicate  their  former  ex- 
istence. Nevertheless,  there  are  finmd  everywhere 
traces  of  fire,  and  volcanic  substances  stratified, 
broken,  and  thrown  up  hi  the  wildest  disorder. 
Tbus  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  islands  took 
thehr  present  form  after  some  great  ireological  con- 
vttlsionii,  at  a  remote  period,  beneath  the  water,  and 
were  snb^eqnently  raised  to  their  present  positioo 
by  earthquaites,  or  by  some  agency  of  the  charac- 
ter of  which  we  are  not  yet  acqnainted.  The  vol- 
canic materials  found  are  chiefly  basalt  or  cellular 
and  doubtless  aged  volcanic  stone  The  sides  of 
the  raised  valleys  around  the  solid  mountains  are 
in  some  places  covered  with  a  layer  of  light  earth, 
and  in  othen  with  a  thick  stratum  of  marl  The 
less  elevated  lands  around  this  island  are  fttun  half- 
a-mile  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  are  of  extreme 
fertility.  Many  valleys  on  all  sides  are  filled  with 
a  lich  deposit  of  alluvial  and  v^;etable  soils,  which 
teem  with  abundance  fu  above  anything  to  be  met 
with  in  the  northern  group. 

The  climate  of  this  gronp  Is  better  than  that  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  temperature  is  steadier, 
storms  are  less  violent  and  frequent,  and  more  rain 
falls  throughout  the  year.  The  rainy  season,  which 
is  remarkable,  occurs  during  the  same  months  as 
in  the  islands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  equator. 
Thus  the  rain  falls  here  in  summer  instead  of  win- 
ter; or,  more  properly  speaking,  when  the  sun  is 
vertical  instead  of  at  his  lowest  altitude.  Some 
nUn,  however,  fells  here  at  all  seasons,  but  does  not 
ocnne  in  storms,  or  endure  long,  save  at  the  proper 
rabiy  season.  In  other  reiqpects,  the  climates  of 
the  two  groups  difTer  only  in  there  being  a  little 
more  heat  in  the  southern  group,  on  account  of  its 
greater  proximity  to  the  equator.  The  thermo- 
m  ter  in  summer  in  this  island  ranges  between  68 
and  76*  when  the  sun  is  north  of  the  line,  and 
btt^^  een  78  and  86*  when  it  is  in  south  latitude. 

The  population  of  Otaheite,  at  the  time  of  Cook, 
was  estimated  at  300,000:  This  was  probably  too 
hiuli;  but  for  want  of  other  data  that  miitht  be 
more  relied  upon,  it  must  be  accepted  as  approxi- 
m..  ting  the  truth.  The  disf  ases,  however,  introdooed 


by  Enropeaos  In  the  flronp,  wars,  the  we  of  ardent 
spfarits,  infenticide,  and  other  vices  common  to  tba 
infancy  of  society,  or  arisinir  out  of  the  contact  of 
the  aboriginal  race  with  wiiite  men,  became  so  de- 
structive in  their  effects,  that  atthe  time  of  the  arrival 
ofthe  first misaionariea,  in  1797,  the  population  is  said 
to  have  been  under  20,000.  and,  twenty  years  after 
this,  not  to  have  been  above  5000.  But  about  the 
year  1830  or  1831  the  birtlia  were  found  to  have 
become  equal  to  the  deaths;  and,  since  that  time, 
they  have  so  much  increased  under  the  infiuence  of 
the  new  religion  upon  the  morals  generally  of  the 
natives— but  eqpedally  in  the  total  abolition  of  hi- 
fenticide— that  the  popnlatiim,  which  is  still  increaa- 
inip,  haa  again  already  reached  3Q,00a 

The  mm  are  gmeraUy  a  fine  race,  above  the 
middle  stature  of  Europeans^  The  women  are 
slight,  and  disproportionately  tall.  Thehr  colour  is 
a  full  ahade  lighter  than  that  of  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  notwithstanding  the  nearer  approacli  of 
this  group  to  the  equator.  In  mental  capacity,  the 
mis^naties  report  favourably  of  them,  Judging 
partiy  flrom  the  fedHty  with  wliidi  th^  acquire 
general  knowledge,  but  also  by  the  character  m  the 
historical  songs  extant  among  them,  and  the  apti- 
tude which  they  also,  as  with  tiie  hibabitanto  of  tiia 
northern  group,  are  supposed  to  disiday  bi  arith- 
metical caleulations. 

These  islands  seem  to  have  been  mora  favoured 
than  any  othen  of  the  Pacific,  in  their  native  iirar 
tional  inhabitants,  especially  of  the  winired  triliea. 
Among  the  lakes  in  tlie  intericN*  were  found  several 
kinds  of  heron,  wild  ducks,  some  of  the  woodpecker 
tribe,  and  also  paroquets  ci  very  beautiftil  plumage. 
Among  theb*  few  singing  birds,  the  most  remark- 
able is  called  by  the  natives  Omaomao.  In  its  ap- 
pearance, and  even  in  ita'note,  this  bird  resembles 
the  thrush.  Even  domestic  fowls  were  fonnd  here. 
Hogs  and  dogs  were  the  only  quadrupeds;  but, 
since  the  missionaries  arrived,  horses,  sheep,  black 
cattie,  and  goats,  have  been  lutroducedk  The  g»ata 
alone,  however,  I  believe^  have  thriven. 


ModKm  aotiet^  in  Bmm.  A  Novel  ByJ.Bickari 
Beste,  Esq.,  Author  of  ^The  Wabaah.*  8  vola. 
Hunt  &  Blackett 

XAUirOT  THUB8DAT  VK  KOM B— THX  VVH8  OV  TOX 
DB*  SPBOCHL 

LOkrfrcm  Manf  Agdfhwrpt  to  htrformw 
0o««nien,  ifiis  WAb. 

Maundy  Thursday  is  a  time  of  strange  holiday 
in  Rome.  It  is  the  only  day  in  the  year  on  which 
the  Etruscan  antiquities!  at  the  Vatican  are  thrown 
open  to  the  puMic.  We  had  Just  returned  from 
witnessing  the  Cena,  when  Don  '^sconti  Augustl- 
niani  and  Lord  Bangeikigh  suggested  that  we 
shouM  at  once  proceed  to  the  Museum,  to  see  these 
Etruscan  remains.  We  readily  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  adjourned,  all  veiled  as  we  were,  to  the 
Vatican.  Of  course  the  rooms  were  crowded ;  and 
before  very  long  we  met  the  Duke  of  Quattromali, 
sauntering  slowly  along  the  gallery.  He  Joined  us 
at  once.  But  with  two  Italians  accompanying  us 
both  of  whom  had  yearly  visited  the  antiquities,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  we  were  little  able  to  exa- 
mine each  curioidty  with  the  attention  and  thought 
we  would  wilttngly  have  bestowed  on  it  They,  of 
courscL  infinitely  preferred  talking  to  studyfa>g.  For 
some  Jttle  time  I  let  them  ei^oy  the  pleaaore  of 
talking  to  one  another,  and  I  heard  with  periect  in- 
difference, indeed  I  scarcely  heard  at  all,  a  conver- 
sation on  the  course  of  the  last  hunt,  on  the  merits 
of  the  new  opera,  the  probaUe  age  of  a  young  Ame- 
rican lady,  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  season,  and 
other  equally  interesting  and  improving  topics.  But 
St  length  tlie  words,  *duel— Del  Bari— Carina,' 
uttered  in  Italian,  and  in  a  lower  tone,  attracted 
my  attention,  and  I  listened  to  what  foltowed. 

*And  what  were  they  golog  to  fight  for?  *  asked 
Don  Visconti. 

*0h,  the  canse  was  ridiculous  enough.  At  a 
matinit  datuanti  at  Villa  Torionia,  they  were  both 
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dancing  in  the  same  qnadriUe.  Del  Bari  had  been 
detained  hj  searching  Ibr  his  partner,  and  then 
wished  to  have  Geriiia'^  ptaee  in  the  quadrille.  A 
gnarrel  ensued,  snd  Del  Bari  chaJenged  his  dear 
friend.  Next  morning,  the  principals  and  their 
seconds  arf  ived  at  the  appofaited  place ;  the  pistols 
were  leaded,  and  the  gronnd  was  measured  out, 
when  Del  Bari  saddenly  exclaimed,  **  What  a  ooaple 
of  fools  we  arei  **  Geiina  and  he  ah  x)k  hands,  and 
walked  sbeat  the  Corso  that  afternoon,  with  their 
arms  round  each  other  in  the  moet  loviiig  style.* 

*Yon  cannot  imdgiae,*  said  Augustiniani,  'how 
strange  it  seems  to  u^  Romans  to  see  the  iirterest 
you  take  in  these  old  flgores  and  vases.  We  are  so 
used  to  them,  that  we  corae  here  rather  to  meet  onr 
fldends  than  to  look  at  the  antiquities.* 

Here  a  discnusion  between  one  of  the  eostodi  and 
the  Duke  of  QuattromHli  attracted  our  attention. 

*  Rndolfo  always  likes  to  get  himself  into  a  scrape 
If  he  can,'  exclaimed  AngnstinianL 

The  fact  was,  that  the  Duke  Qnattromali  had 
been  turning  the  laige  figures  and  vases  tiiat  are 
placed  on  moveable  pedestals,  that  they  may  be 
seen  on  every  side,  contrary  to  the  rules,  which 
prescribe  that  nothini;  should  be  touched;  and  the 
custode  was  londly  interfering.  The  young  duke, 
however,  was  in  rery  high  q^lrits,  and  defied  the 
custode,  who  dared  not  say  much  to  the  son  of 
FMnce  Fiorentina  Thii  the  duke  well  knew,  and 
therefore  took  Rreat  pleasure  in  tormenting  the 
poOT  custode,  who  followed,  gnunbling,  beseeching, 
and  expostulating. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Caroline  asked  Don  Vis- 
conti  to  tell  us  something  about  the  dnel ;  bat  he 
denied  all  knowledge  on  the  subject  I  afterwards 
tried  to  find  out  something  about  it  ftota  the  Duke 
Quattromati,  bat  he  too  had  qidte  forgotten  It;  so 
completely  had  the  aifair  been  hushed  npi  Sndi 
are  the  frivolities  of  life  at  Rome! 

The  mmoors  of  war  that  we  bear  on  all  sides 
will  prevent  the  Roman  season,  which  drew  to  a 
close  with  Carnival,  firom  showing  much  animation 
again  this  year.  Duiing  Lent,  I  almost  pvrferred 
the  weekly  receptions  to  the  bslis  of  CsrnivaL  They 
were  more  sociable,  friendly  re-unions,  where  people 
ripped  their  ceffee  and  almond  milk,  and  ate  their 
water-ioe^  with  a  kind  of  smmbliug  resignation, 
easting  t>cca8ionkily  a  longing  eye  at  the  plum- 
cake  and  brioche  provided  fur  the  non-fiisters  and 
Den-Catholics. 

*  After  all,  fasting  Is  a  matter  «f  oomparison,' 
said  the  Princess  del  Borgo,  laufching,  one  evening, 
as  i^e  came'and,  seating  herself  beside  me  on  the 
pdili,  Joined  in  a  conversation  which  was  Roing  on 
amongst  Mademoiselle  de  DixchAteanx,  Smile  de 
VaHacce,  and  me.  *  We,*  she  continued,  *  think  J  nat 
as  much  of  being  reduced  from  cream  to  water-ices, 
as  another  pertton  would  of  being  deprived  of  any 
ice  at  all.* 

*Tes,^  said  Emfle;  *the  deprivatioB  is  terrible; 
and  we  all  take  it  in  a  due  spirit  of  mortitlcation ; 
do  we  not,  Mademoi!(elle  de  Dixchftteauxf ' 

She  shook  her  head,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  *  I  am 
afraid  we  cannot  be  in  a  proper  spirit  while  we 
grumtdi  so  much,  monsieur.* 

'That  Is  human  nature:  in  my  opinion,  we  shall 
soon  be  de$  retlt$  »amU  if  we  stay  in  Rome.* 

*An  dire  de  ehaeun^*  I  thought  to  nivself;  but  I 
said  tf  oud, '  What  do  yeu  say,  Madame  la  Princesse, 
to  the  little  cakes  wliich  melt  in  the  mouth?  I  do 
liot  think  fasting  saitits  would  eat  them.* 

The  princess  laughed,  and  M.  de  Vallacce  said, 
*  Oh,  those  go  for  norhinir,  absolutely  nothins  I  Be- 
sides, the  church  allows  them,  and  we  modem  saints 
must  be  content  With  followiug  the  letter  of  the 
law.* 

'  WeU,  it  is  nothing  to  me,*  said  Mademoiselle  de 
DIxcliAteaux,  fanning  herself;  and  niaying  With  a 
naaimitlcent  bouqutt  which  she  held ;  ' I  am  only 
nineteen,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  fSasting.' 

€k  saying  she  ruse,  and  taking  the  princess's  arm, 
moved  acniAs  the  room  to  iiyoln  her  mother,  the 
uiarquiae,  who  was  preparini;  to  leave. 

Muanwhlle,  our  convett  iiiend,  Mr  Mrdey,iiad 


been  axrsngtng  a  party  with  mamma  Ibr  the  nasi 
day,  to  vldt  the  Tor  de*  Speech!.  I  did  not.  at  the 
time,  know  what  the  name  meant,  but,  on  being 
toM  that  it  was  the  convent  founded  by  St  Fran« 
oesca  of  Rnm^  I  became  very  anxious  to  see  it 
Two  o'clock  was  the  hour  tlxed,  and  we  were  to 
meet  Mr  sod  Mrs  Mnrley,  and  the  rest  of  the  party, 
at  the  convent  We  found  them  there,  and  entered 
the  hall  together.  Near  the  entrance  sat  a  vary  old 
nun  working;  she  was  said  to  be  upwards  of  a 
hundred  years  of  age. 

^She  is  supposed,*  whispered  Mrs  Morley  to  na, 
'to  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  does  not  al- 
ways exercise  it,  but  oconsionally  she  says  very 
startling  things  Come  with  me,  Caroline,'  she 
added,  'and  let  ns  see  what  she  will  say  to  you.* 

Mrs  Morley  had  been  educated  at  this  convent, 
and  knew  the  old  nun  wett.  She  took  Caroline  by 
the  hand,  and  led  her  towarda  the  old  woman. 
Caroline  resisted  slightly,  fur  she  did  not  quite 
wish  to  have  her  fate  prophesied.  But  Mrs  Morley 
laughed  at  her  reluctance,  and  led  her  forwards. 

'Give  us  >our  Uessing,  mother,'  she  said  in 
Italian.  The  old  woman  did  so,  and  then  looked 
eameatly  at  Caroline,  till  she  could  bear  the  look  no 
longer,  and,  colouring,  cast  down  her  eyes.  Mrs 
Morley  smiled,  and  began  to  talk  of  us  all  to  her, 
asking  what  she  thought  of  Caroline.  After  prais- 
ing her  appearance,  the  old  nun  said  something  in 
a  lower  tone,  which  I  did  not  catch.  Mrs  Morley 
lauffhed,  and  led  her  away  blusbiuK. 

'  Wliat  dki  she  sayf  *  I  asked;  '  I  did  not  hear.' 

'After  admiring  her  as  you  heard,*  replied  Mrs 
Mbrley,  *the  old  nun  muttered,  "  She  is  made  to  be 
a  Roman  princess  1  '*  *  ^ 

'What  is  the  question?*  asked  Lord  Ranger- 
ld«h,  coming  up. 

'Oh,  nothbig ;  only  what  the  old  lady  prophesied 
of  Miss  Agelthoipe.* 

'  Oil,  capital!    What  was  it,  Mrs  Moiley  7  * 

'  I  shall  not  tell  you,  indeed.' 

Lord  Rangerleigh  ran  back  to  the  old  nun,  and 
in  a  few  roiautea  roturned,  with  an  air  ef  vexation, 
and  a  colour  so  considerably  heightened,  that  I  saw 
that  she  had  repeated  her  proj^ecy  to  him. 

We  were  now  shewn  over  the  convent,  and  saw 
the  body  of  St  Franceses,  which  lies  in  a  niche  hi 
the  wall,  and  is  protected  with  gUus-doors.  The 
fhce  is  covered  with  a  wax  mask.  We  next  saw 
St  Francesca's  cell,  with  the  itputed  beam,  and  a 
little  chapel  next  to  it,  prettilv  fitted  up.  The  re- 
fectory is  a  large  comfortable  apartment  The 
nuns'  cells  are  larger  thau  in  most  convents,  and  In 
one  we  wore  surprised  to  observe  two  beds.  '  Ah  1 ' 
said  the  nun  who  was  our  guide,  '  that  cell  belongs 
to  a  sister,  you  know— one  ef  the  Stederetti.  She 
is  afiraid  to  sleep  alone,  so  I  sleep  occasionally  with 
her.' 

After  asoendinfi:  several  flights  of  stalr.s  we  reached 
a  terrace;  and  here  everything  we  saw  struck  ns 
with  astonishment  At  one  end  whs  a  little  chapel, 
or  rather  oratory,  separated  fit>m  the  terrace  by  a 
glass-door.  The  little  altar  was  profusely  decorated 
with  artificial  flowers,  arranged  in  remarkably  bad 
taste.  But  we  did  not  like  to  peep  mnch  into  it, 
for,  before  the  altar,  wrapped  In  the  moet  prufoand 
devotion,  knelt  a  nun.  We  could  not  see  her  face, 
as  her  back  was  towards  us.  but  her  attitude  was 
one  of  such  devout  and  earnest  prayer,  that  we 
feared  te  disturb  her.  Our  guide  caw  my  hesita- 
tion, for  I  was  nearest  to  her,  and  laushing  exceed- 
ingly, assured  me  that  what  I  saw  was  only  a 
stuffed  figure,  and  not  a  real  person.  On  another 
side  was  a  grotto  representing  a  hermit's  cave,  ami 
in  one  corner  of  it  was  fixed  a  very  Krim-louking 
skulL 

'  It  is  to  remind  us  of  death,'  said  the  nun.  This 
we  cou'd  have  imagined. 

Along  the  front  of  the  terrace  were  lar^e  stone 
vases  filled  with  artlticial  flowers.  A  t  every  step  we 
met  with  soma  new  wonder.  There  was  as  much 
pasteboard  and  sham  as  hi  a  thearr.'.  I  turned  to 
Mrs  Morley,  and  asked  the  meaning  of  it 

'Oh,'.said.shB,  shrui^ging  her  .shoulders,  'JLliepoor 
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thinsrt  most  have  some  place  to  Cii\joy  themaelres 
in  daring  recreation  hours* 

'  And  do  they  find  any  great  amusement  In  look- 
ing at  artifldal  trees  and  flowers^  and  walking  iu 
pasteboard  grottoes  ?  *  I  asked. 

*I  suppose  so,  or  they  wonld  not  make  them. 
Yon  do  not  know  how  much  money  has  been  spent 
on  these  docOTations.' 

On  every  landing  on  the  stairs  was  a  crucifix  or 
figure  of  the  blessed  Yh-gin,  with  a  vase  of  flowera 
before  it  There  were  docks,  too,  without  end  dis- 
persed over  the  conrent. 

When  we  were  again  <mi  the  gronnd-fldbr,  we 
were  shown  into  the  reverend  mother's  cell  It 
was  a  large,  sunny,  <iheerful  room,  plainly  yet 
comfortably  fnmidied,  and  opening  by  a  gia8»4oor 
upon  a  delightfiil  flower-sarden.  Next  to  it  was 
the  little  parlour  where  the  reverend  mother  re- 
ceived OS,  and  where  one  of  the  sisters  brought  in 
a  tray  of  holy  pictures,  mostly  of  Sta  Franoesca  Ro- 
mana.  These  the  superioress  distributed  to  us,  and 
boKged  US  to  keep,  in  memory  of  uur  visit  to  the 
convent  She  asked  us  to  pray  for  hci'  and  pro- 
mised to  do  the  same  fat  us. 

*Thae  is  one  day  in  the  year,*  said  Mr  Morlcy  \o 
me  in  an  under-tone,  *  on  which  the  nuns  may  r»- 
cdve  visits  from  any  of  their  firiends,  male  or  female. 
Tbe  Duke  of  Qnattromali  chose  to  Innch  here  with 
his  cousin  on  this  annivetaury,  which  was  a  few 
days  ago.' 

We  now  took  our  leave,  payuig  pretty  largely  for 
the  sight— for  there  is  a  regular  admission  tariff. 
When  we  were  once  more  in  the  carriage,  I  fell 
into  a  deep  train  of  meditation. 

How  difllBrent,  I  thoui;ht,  has  the  convent  become 
since  the  days  when  it  was  first  founded  by  St 
Francescal  Then  the  community  was  a  simple 
order,  with  a  truly  religions  rpirit  How  difiercnt 
was  her  cell  firom  that  occupied  by  the  present 
reverend  mother!  She  denied  henself  common 
necessaries,  in  order  that  she  might  save  money  for 
the  poor;  and  now  money  without  end  is  lavished 
on  decorations  and  trumpery.  In  fact,  my  visit  to 
the  Tor  de*  Speochi  left  an  unpleasant  impression 
on  my  mind,  which  was  not  diminished  by  a  con- 
versation which  I  had,  a  few  days  afterwards,  with 
the  brother  of  one  of  the  nuns.  Speaking  of  the 
Tor  de*  Speechi,  he  said,  *  Oh,  it  is  one  of  the  abusei 
which  exist  in  Rome.* 

'  Tes,'  I  si^d ;  *  fi>r  all  the  money  spent  in  decora- 
tions might  have  been  far  more  usefiilly  employed.* 

*  /Si,  81.  But  it  is  not  that  I  mean.  But  owing 
to  the  rule  of  Sta  Franoesca  Romana,  that  no  nnn 
dionld  take  final  vows,  or  even  vows  for  a  limited 
number  of  years,  it  has  become  a  very  good  place 
for  parents  to  send  their  disobedient  daughters  to 
for  a  time,  or  for  refractory  yonng  ladies,  who  do 
not  find  thefr  homes  happy,  to  betake  themselves 
to,  till  a  suitable  alliance  can  be  airanged  for  them. 
For  instance,  the  parents  of  a  noble  young  lady 
wish  to  marry  her  to  a  person  she  dislikei;  the 
young  lady  immediately  discovers  a  long-hidden 
vocation,  and  wishes  to  enter  the  convent  of  Tor  de' 
SpecchL  The  par^ts  do  not  Uke  to  resist  the  will 
of  Heaven;  the  yonng  lady  goe»— stays  there  till 
she  hears  of  a  manriage  more  agreeable  to  her  feel- 
ings—then, leavhig  the  convent,  marries  imme- 
diately. It  has  become  a  sayln?  amungnt  us  Ro- 
mans, that  no  gfrls  marry  so  well  or  so  quickly  as 
the  nuns  of  Tor  de*  Speech!.  My  own  cousin  went 
in  for  two  months,  and  came  out  to  be  married.' 

*  But  their  hair?*  I  asked;  *how  do  they  manage 
to  preserve  their  hair?  * 

*■  Oh,  it  is  never  cut  off,  mademoiselle ;  they  wou^d 
not  so  spoil  their  good  looks.' 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nuns  of  Tor  du' 
Speech!  were  scarcely  anns  at  all,  and  that  Paulo 
Staderetti  had  jnst  supplied  an  excellent  reason 
against  the  aboUtioa  of  monastic  rows. 


The  Rmtian  Emptrt:  its  People^  ItutUtUiont,  and 
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^kc    Translated  by  Robert  Farie,  Esq.    8vo,  2 
vols.,  482, 464  pp.    Chapman  &  Hall. 

FBbll  THE  TRANSLATOR'S  f&SFACB. 

TUi  tmnalatioii  «m  eovBrneiiced  withwt  aay  deftnite  par* 
poM,  or  expectation  of  lu  being  made  public.  It  aeemed  un- 
certain whether  it  would  erer  be  completed,  and  doubttVtl 
whether  any  Engliih  pabUther  would  undertake  it.  The 
book,  however,  appeared  to  give  the  only  aooount  of  BumIa 
fWim  which  any  just  idea  oan  be  formed  o^  the  actual  ttats 
of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  the  nature  of  their  Inatl. 
tuUooe  and  government ;  and  both  tot  the  parpoee  of  obtain, 
ing  a  clearer  coneeption  of  the  eubtMct  myeelf,  and  oommnBl- 
caiiiig  InJbrmatioa  to  such  of  my  friende  ae  felt  an  interest  In 
it.  I  oontinned  the  translation  at  my  leisure  until  it  «ras 
completed 

Although  the  translation  of  this  work  was  commenced 
during  the  late  war.  and  was  flrst  prompted  by  tlie  intend 
meentt^  eultsd  in  the  stata  of  Bussla,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  tliat  tbe  book  is  indebted  Ibr  its  value  or 
interest  to  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  crisis.  It  was  written 
and  published  long  befbre  any  of  these  events  could  have 
been  ftareseen,  and  it  is  not  of  a  elmraoter  consonant  with  the 
heat  and  eaoltsmeBt  of  an  intematioQal  straggle.  Its  peru. 
sal  will  be  much  more  usefkil  when  that  excitement  'has 
ceased  ;  and,  looking  forward  to  its  publicatloo,  I  have  often 
contemplated  the  conclusion  of  the  contest  as  a  fkvouroble 
opportunity  for  bringing  it  before  the  public.  Before  read- 
ing Baron  Haxth«iaen's  work,  I  was  completely  at  a  loss  to 
form  any  idea  wluUever  of  the  Russians  or  their  history. 
There  appears  to  be  no  other  book  on  the  subject  by  any 
author  possessed  of  sutBcient  Information,  autiiorlty,  and 
eorr«<Stoess,  to  give  satisfhetory  volae  to  his  writings  and 
oplnloos;  but  it  Is  impossible.  I  think,  to  read  this,  without 
believing  it  to  present  a  foithflil  picture  of  the  Russian  em. 
pire,  possessing  ample  intrlnsie  interest,  independent  of  tlis 
foct  that  we  have  been  recently  at  war  with  its  inhabitants. 
When  we  consider  that  the  Russian  territory  in  Europe  is  as 
large  as  all  the  other  countries  united,  that  Siberia  is  twenty 
times  the  size  of  France,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  this 
vast  space  is  still  a  desert,  but  rapidly  bwreaking  in  cultiva. 
tion,  It  will  be  understood  how  extremdy  important  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  its  people,  and  the  tval 
nature  of  thehr  government.  That  the  people,  with  all  their 
fkults,  are  not  the  barbarians,  nor  the  government  the  op- 
pressive tyranny,  we  have  been  aecttStomed  to  believe  them, 
is  the  earnest  belief  of  Baron  Haxthausen,  and  I  leave  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  value  of  his  judgment 
firom  the  materials  now  presented  to  him.  My  only  object 
In  giving  the  work  to  the  English  public  is,  that  an  aooount, 
believed  to  be  die  most  anthentie,  of  a  country  little  known, 
but  now  possessing  increased  interest  for  England^  may  be 
Tendered  genaraUy  aoeessible. 


IVAN  vemu  JOBir  bi^l 

The  name  of  John  (Ivan)  is  with  the  Russians, 
as  with  most  other  peoples,  a  symbolic  name ;  it 
denotes  nationality,  the  people's  character,  their 
chief  tendencies  and  inclinations,  and,  above  nil, 
the  nati(mal  rogue  or  wag.  As  in  German,  the 
'HEnschen,*  the  'Hanswurst,'  in  French  the  ^  Jean 
Fotage,'  in  English  the  *  John  Bull,'  so  is  the  Rus- 
sian 'Ivan  Ivanovitch'  the  national,  good-natured, 
phlegmatic  roguish  fooL  The  Russians  denominato 
everybody  thus  whose  name  they  do  not  know,  and 
whom  they  wish  to  turn  into  ridicule;  even  the 
Czar  Ivan  Vasiiievitch  the  I'errible  \%  hi  the  popu- 
lar tradition  altogether  good-natured,  completely 
resemblhig  the  *bon  roi  Dagobert*  of  the  French 
popular  song.  He  says  to  his  head  attendant,  iiia 
chief  chamberlahi,  who,  like  a  good  Russian,  !s  loll- 
ing upon  the  stove,  '  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  come  down, 
and  pull  my  boots  off  1 '  Ivan  Ivanovitdi,  however, 
has  no  ineUnaiion  to  do  so,  but  lies  stiU,  merely 
mising  his  left  leg  like  a  post  in  the  akr,  aud,  slap- 
ping with  his  hand  upon  the  stove,  '  Stove,  I  order 
you,  CArrymeto  the  czar ! '—  Czar.  'But,  Ivan  Ivano- 
vitch, the  stove  dees  net  obey  you.' — Ivan.  '  That  is 
unfortunate,  oh  czar,  then  come  you  to  me,'  &o. 
An  isvoshtchik,  on  seeing  for  the  first  time  the 
train  with  the  locomotive,  on  the  railway  te  Tzar- 
(ikoyeSeld,  exclaimed,  *Look!  look  I  there  is  Ivan 
Ivanovitch  riding  on  his  stove  to  the  czar  I'  Every- 
body who  looks  awkward  and  stupid,  and  also 
every  isvoshtchik,  is  called  *  Ivan,'  or,  >vith  the  di- 
minutive, 'Yanka.' 

THS  PREVAUCaT  RUSSIAN  WEAKNESS. 

The  Russian  has  capacity  and  talent  fur  every, 
thhig.  Of  all  peoples,  he  has,  peih  jps,  the  groitest 
amount  of  practical  ability  in  acquiring  a  fiosii  ion 
adapted  to  him.    But  that  wliich  is  so  pecuUar  to, 


RtminUctnceB  of  Napoleon. — Stepfathers, 
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and  cliaractrristic  of,  the  Gennan— an  attachment 
and  love  for  hU  poaitlon,  his  pix>fes8lun«  his  woik— 
is  anknovm  to  the  Russian.  The  true  German  loves 
his  position  in  the  world ;  he  would  nut  exchange 
it  for  any  other ;  to  the  profession  or  trade  to  whidi 
he  has  devoted  himself  he  remains  fdithful,  pur>ucs 
it  with  constancy,  with  love,  and  with  a  certain 
pride ;  he  thinks  it  honourable  to  peifect  him5elf  hi 
it,  and  r^oiccs  in  the  successM  work  of  his  hands ; 
be  believes  that  he  sees  in  his  position  a  distinct 
appouitment  of  Providence,  to  Miilch  he  is  bound  to 
remain  faithfUL 

Not  so  the  Bussian:  accident  mostly  decides 
which  of  the  talents  a  boy  possesses  phall  first  be 
developed.  The  landed  proprietor,  witiiout  much 
examination,  chooses,  among  tlie  boys  of  his  serfs, 
who  is  to  be  a  shoemaker,  who  a  smith,  who  a  cook, 
who  a  clerk,  iK.  Prudent  htndovrners,  in  order  to 
acquire  better  workmen,  sometimes  Rive  the  boys 
to  master  artisans,  under  a  contract  for  thrc^  to 
eight  years,  to  teach  and  exercise  them  in  their 
work.  The  colonel  of  a  regiment  orders  at  once, 
and  without  much  investigation,  that  so  many  men 
shall  be  saddlers,  so  many  smiths  or  wheelwriglits; 
these  ^all  be  musicians,  those  clerks.  And  they 
become  all  these,  and  almost  invariably  with  ease 
and  dexterity ;  and  from  them  proceed  in  general 
the  most  solid  and  best  artificers,  workmen,  and 
artists,  because,  being  appointed  and  constrained  by 
outward  authority,  they  remain  in  the  occupation 
they  have  adopted.  In  the  case  of  the  crown  peasants, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  boy  receives  the  first  Impulse 
from  his  parents  or  relatives,  or  chooses  an  occupa- 
tion for  himself.  After  <adoptmg  his  callmg,  theie 
is  no  question  of  any  education  such  as  the  German 
artisan  receives,  nor  of  the  settled  apprenticeship 
with  regular  masters,  nor  advancement  from  the 
position  of  apprentice  to  that  of  Journeyman,  and 
ultimately,  on  examination  and  trial,  to  that  of 
master,  partidpatin;;  in  important  privileges.  Ho 
learns  as  he  can,  firom  observation  or  acddent,  at- 
tempts and  Invents  himself  and  seeks  employment 
wherever  he  can  find  it  Of  love  or  veneration  for 
his  position  or  calling,  there  is  never  any  question: 
he  has  no  fixed  tariff  of  tlie  price  ot  his  worlc,  but 
takes  what  ho  can  get  Of  the  feeling  of  duty  or 
honour  in  the  production  of  a  good  substantial  picco 
of  work  he  is  ignorant ;  he  works  only  for  appear- 
ance, only  to  dispose  of  his  conunodlty,  and  his  re- 
patation  is  quite  indiflbrent  to  hhn. 

If  an  artisan  fidls  in  one  handicraft  or  profession, 
he  adopts  another.  How  often  docs  a  man  com- 
mence as  a  shoemaker  or  tailor,  then  leave  his  work, 
and  become  perhaps  a  ibaJo/eAt  carrier  (running  about 
the  8tre«ts  of  St  Petersburg  or  Moscow  with  pastry 
for  sale);  then,  after  having  made  some  money,  and 
provided  himself  with  horses  and  a  cart  he  turns 
carrier,  and  wanders  about  the  whole  empire.  He 
enters,  too,  into  small  speculations  as  a  hawker, 
and  at  last  establishes  himself  in  some  spot;  and; 
if  fortune  is  favourable,  beoomes,  perhaps,  a  rich 
merchant  The  career  of  most  of  the  large  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  if  examined,  will  bo 
found  to  correspond  with  this  description. 

But,  even  when  the  Uussian  has  become'  a  rich 
merchant  or  manufacturer,  he  does  not  thcsrefore 
grow  attached  to  his  position  and  profession:  he  re- 
gards tlio  latter  merely  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
wealth.  If  he  has  children,  he  perhaps  educates 
one  for  his  own  profession,  but  solely  hi  order  to 
have  a  finithftd  assistant  in  his  business ;  upon  the 
others  he  endeavours  to  bestow  an  education  quali- 
fying  them  for  the  military  or  civil  service,  and  thus 
givhig  them  hope  of  acquiring  tiie  rank  of  noble ; 
for  the  love  of  money  and  distinction  are  the  rocks 
upon  which  in  Russia  every  character  is  shipwreck- 
ed. The  common  man,  the  peasant,  is  estimable, 
and  good  at  heart;  but,  as  coon  as  he  acquires 
money,  and  becomes  a  speculator  or  merchant, 
he  is  mhied  and  metamoxphosed  into  an  arrant 
rogue. 

The  government  ia  aware  of  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  this  fluctuation,  and  has  made  various 
«ttempts  to  restrain  it  within  certam  limits.    It  is 


anxious  to  form  a  stable  class  of  citizens,  and  tho 
law  regarding  the  frstitution  oi  honorary  dtizcns 
is  a  striking  proof  of  tliis. 


CHJLBACTEIUSTICS  0>  TBB  RUSSIAK  CAnrEKTES. 

The  correctness  of  ejc,  the  ca<'c,  dexterity,  and 
rapidity,  witli  which  tLey  detect  4ndtnin  to  ac- 
count every  advantage,  is  wonderful  with  theso 
people,  or  ratherwith  tlie  whole  Rus&ian  nation.  Tl:c 
genuine  Russian  plotnik  properly  carries  no  othrv 
implement  than  an  axe  and  a  chlsd;  with  the  ax«. 
in  his  belt  ho  traverses  tho  empire  from  oi'O  end 
to  the  other,  and  seeks  and  find«  employment  It 
is  hicrediblo  what  he  can  do  with  his  axe ;  all  the 
manifold  instrumenta  of  our  aocr*mpliBhed  artisans 
are  quite  unknown  to  him ;  and  still  his  work  is 
not  inferior,  nay,  is  often  better  adapttd  to  the  pur- 
pose, than  that  of  our  more  highly  educated  woik- 
luen.  It  ia  of:  en  diflicult  to  bdieve  that  surh 
charming  decorations  and  carvings  aa  are  found  on 
Russian  ships  and  houses  can  have  been  produced 
with  u  dumsy  axe  and  mere  common  chisel.  Ly- 
curgus  prohibited  the  Spartans  from  employing; 
other  tools  than  the  axe  and  saw,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  elegance,  as  effeminate  and  injurious  to  moralF. 
The  Russian  plotnik  could  have  lOiown  hhn  that 
the  natural  inclination  for  ornament  neatness,  and 
decoration  are  not  destroyed  by  rendering  difficult 
the  means  of  attabilng  them.  Man  helps  himself 
the  best  ho  can  with  hisofficient  meauv,  and  still 
attains  the  object  in  the  end  The  genuine  plotnilc 
in  the  interior  despises  even  the  use  of  the  saw, 
which,  however,  the  workman  in  Moscow  knows 
well  how  to  use.  In  the  north,  where  wood  is  EtiU 
in  superfluity,  he  hews  down  a  whole  tree  when  ho 
wants  a  plank,  and  cuts  awsy  at  both  sides  of  it 
until  only  the  part  which  be  wants  remains. 


BmiKISCEKCES  OF  KAPOLXOV. 

All  over  the  north  of  Russia,  I  found  in  every 
citizen's  bouse  in  the  towns,  and  also  in  almost 
every  substantial  peasant's  house,  a  portrait  of  Na- 
poleon. In  the  picture-shops  of  the  larger  towns, 
in  which  are  all  sorts  of  Icj^ends,  tales,  and  fables, 
represented  by  popular  pictures  and  caricatures— 
prlndpally  woodcuts  of  genuine  Russian  work  and 
invention — ^Napoleon  appears  in  a  thousand  forms. 
No  name,  no  historical  figure  is  better  known  and 
more  popular  with  the  common  Russian  than  Na- 
poleon. IfVhilst  during  the  war  in  Russia  deadly 
hatred  inflamed  all  hearts  against  him,  and  ho  be- 
camo  after  his  downfal  tho  object  of  ridicule  and 
iro'iy,  ha  has  now  become  the  hero  of  popular  story, 
a  fabulous  mytiiical  hero;  every  trace  of  hatred 
has  vanished.  I  found  in  Moscow  (me  of  these  con- 
temptuous songs  and  caricattures,  in  which  he  ap* 
pears  as  a  dancer,  and  dances  with  one  nation  after 
another.  The  explanatory  song  relates  that  Napo- 
leon first  danced  a  Fran^se  with  much  skill  and 
great  applause,  then  an  AIlemande,the'n  aPoIonaise ; 
when  he  commenced  the  Anglalse,  he  began  rather 
to  limp;  then  Kntuzof  said  to  him,  *We  do  not  un- 
derstand foreign  dancing  in  Russia,  come,  dance  a 
Cosaque  with  me ! '  At  last  Kulenkorski  (Caulain- 
court)  said, '  This  fellow  Kntuzof  dances  too  well ; 
there  is  nothing  for  us  here,  we  must  now  dance 
gipsy  fashioti'  (striking  with  the  hands  upon  the 
heels  and  soles  of  the  feet). 


8TXPFATHSB8. 

Stepfathers  love  theh:  stepchildren  Just  as  mnch 
as  their  own  offspring;  a  Russian  stepfather  never 
oppresses,  neglects,  or  defrauds  them.  In  the  po- 
pular songs  there  is  no  word  for  the  stepfather,  but 
the  wicked  stepmother,  the  *matchikha,*  frequently 
plays  a  part  in  them!  Nay,  if  a  stepfather  had  a 
Fon  of  ago  by  the  first  marriage,  he  would  become, 
after  the  father's  death,  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
provide  for  his  half-brothers  and  sisters  as  if  thoy 
were  his  own  children. 
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Herr  wm  JPirch — A  Character,— Bran^  arid  Drunkenness, 


HBRB  TON  riBCB— A  CHASACTBB. 

We  Stopped  to  dine  In  a  wretched  little  town 
called  SpiA,  and  in  the  afternoon,  after  driving 
through  a  fertile  district,  reached  the  estate  of  Ge- 
neral von  Pirch,  Krasnaya  Sloboda. 

Herr  Ton  Pircli, «  German  by  birth,  who  entered 
the  Russian  service  at  an  early  period  of  life,  had 
maxried  a  Russian  lady,  and  throngh  her  had  be- 
come a  wealthy  landed  proprietor.  He  was  now  a 
aealous  Russian  patrior,  had  become  quite  famlllar- 
iAed  with  liie  national  character,  and  lived  on  a  re- 
markably good  footing  with  his  peasants.  He  was 
a  man  of  talent  and  of  thundering  eloquence :  his 
4>xperience  was  important  to  me,  and  his  rtiapso- 
<dical  observations  upon  the  national  character, 
mode  of  life,  and  system  of  agriculture,  were  fre- 
quently striking.  I  will  give  here  some  of  his  oIh 
aervations,  with  a  few  anecdotes  of  his  life— more 
characteristic  than  detailed  descripdona. 

*The  orders  which  the  master  himself  gives  nnust 
be  unalterable,  not  an  iota  of  them  can  be  relin- 
quished ;  let  him  beware,  therefore,  of  giving  too 
many  orders  himselfl 

'When  one  of  my  peasants  asks  assistance  from 
me,  I  give  it  instantly ;  and  I  then  inquire  strictly 
whether  the  assistance  was  really  necessary  or  not; 
if  it  was  not,  I  punish  him  severely.  Shice  the  pea- 
sants have  become  aware  oi  this,  I  am  never  ap- 
plied to  without  a  real  and  inevitable  necessity.* 

Many  years  ago,  when  Herf  von  Plrch  entered 
into  possession  of  the  estate,  he  ordered  all  his  pea- 
sants to  be  assembled,  and  addressed  them  in  the 
following  speech:— 

*  You  people,  listen  attentively  to  what^I  am  going 
to  say  to  you,  and  impress  it  upon  your  minds,  and 
never  forget  it,  for  I  will  not  repeat  it  a  second 
time.  I  am  thirty-eight  years,  seven  months,  nine 
days,  and  eleven  hours  :  whoever  among  you  all  is 
only  an  hour  older,  to  him  and  his  reasonable  re- 
presentations I  will  always  listen ;  but  whoever  is 
only  a  minute  younger,  and  ventures  to  open  his 
lips  to  interrupt  me,  or  to  oppose  me  in  anything 
whatever,  all  trace  of  him  will  vanish  from  my  vil-' 
lage  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  I  am  your  master, 
and  my  master  is  the  emperor.  The  emperor  can 
issue  his  commands  to  me,  and  I  must  obey  him; 
but  he  issues  no  commands  to  you.  I  am  the  em- 
peror upon  my  estate;  I  am  your  god  in  this  world, 
and  I  have  to  answer  for  you  to  the  God  above; 
•but  do  not  bend  before  me,  but  look  me  in  the  face, 
for  I  am  a  man  like  you.  A  horse  roust  first  be 
combed  ten  times  with  the  iron  currycomb  before 
lie  can  be  rnbbed  with  the  soft  brush :  I  shall  have 
to  currycomb  you  lustily,  and  who  knows  whether 
I  shall  ever  come  to  the  brush?  God  purifies  the 
air  with  thunder  and  lightning;  in  my  viUaiire  I 
will  purify  with  thunder  and  fire  whenever  I  thhik 
necessaiy.* 

Tlte  principles  here  expressed  he  had  soon  an  op- 
portunity of  applying  practically.  He  had  projected 
a  road  to  the  estate  ef  his  father-bi-law,  whicli  was 
to  shorten  the  distance  of  thirty-two  versts  one- 
half;  but  part  of  it  had  to  be  made  over  very  marshy 
ground.  The  works  were  commenced,  and  the 
people  represented  to  hhn  the  impossibility  of  giviug 
firmness  to  the  soil  He  himself  rode  to  the  place, 
but  sank  with  his  horse  up  to  the  belly,  and  th^ 
had  some  difficulty  in  extricating  him.  An  old 
white-bearded  peasant  laugiied  at  this  sight,  and 
let  fall  some  strong  expressions.  Herr  von  Pirch 
turned  to  him,  and  said,  *  You  know  that  I  listen 
and  show  respect  to  all  who  are  older  than  myself; 
I  fni^ve  your  audacity ;  but  I  give  you  my  word,  as 
your  master,  that  this  day  three  years  I  will  drive 
over  this  spot  with  six  horses;  and  if  I  fail,  so  surely 
as  God  gave  me  life,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  spit  in 
my  face.' 

One  vear,  two  years  passed,  and  then  came  an 
4;nusui'lly  severe  winter.  Herr  V(»u  P.rch  was  now 
aule  to  cut  into  the  morass  with  pickaxe  and  hat- 
chet, makhig  deep  trendies,  and,  by  throwing  in 
iutrct,  lie  actuHlly  succeeded  in  making  a  dry  road. 
On  the  day  when  the  three  years  were  expired,  he 
ff*ve  a  -feast  upon  4,lie  spot    When  the  mertymak- 


mg  was  at  its  height,  he  suddenly  drove  np  in  a 
carriage  with  six  horses  and  deliver,  d  a  thunder- 
ing oration  from  the  box,  which  I  hitve  unfortu- 
nately not  retained,  as  in  repeating  it  he  'AW  into  a 
frill  flow  of  eloquence  and  declamatloiL  I  only  re- 
member that  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  mix- 
ture of  texts  from  the  Bible,  pithy  popular  proverbs, 
with  oaths  and  abusive  epithets,  possible  to  be  con- 
ceived. Thenceforth,  however,  his  authority  am<»g 
his  own  people,  as  well  as  throuKhout  the  district, 
was  established:  his  will  was  now  law.  Neverthe- 
less, we  heard  only  good  spoken  of  hhn ;  he  provided 
for  all  his  people  in  the  most  paternal  maimer,  and 
was  feared,  but  also  greatly  beloved  by  them.  In 
the  late  years  of  severe  dearth,  when  the  price  of 
grain  rose  enormously,  he  sold  none,  but  maintained  " 
his  peasants  tmm  his  stores,  to  prevent  the  neo(>s- 
sity  of  their  selling  tliehr  cattle  and  stock,  and  thus 
being  ruined.  In  the  winter,  when  at  Kazan,  a  depu- 
tation of  his  peasants  unexpectedly  waited  on  faiim, 
and  declared  Uiat  it  was  injurious  to  the  honour  cf 
the  estate  for  so  large  a  property  to  send  ne  eoni 
to  market  to  be  sold,  and  that  it  was  also  against 
their  conscience  to  allow  themselves  to  be  main- 
tafaied  by  their  master  alone,  with  the  grain  which 
at  present  would  yield  him  so  large  a  profit:  the 
winter  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  the  next  year's 
com  would  spring  up,  and  it  mattered  not  if  tliey 
starved  a  little  for  the  present :  they  begged  him 
therefore  to  sell  the  corn. 

Herr  von  Pirch  conducted  us  round  his  whole 
establishment  The  house  was  modern,  two  BtanvM 
high,  and  furnished  with  considerable  elegance, 
with  a  well-kept  courtyard,  enclosed  by  an  in>n 
railing;  on  the  other  side  of  it  was  a  considerable 
park. 

In  fi<mt  of  the  dwelling  was  a  large  village,  built 
with  military  regularity  and  uniformity.  A  straight 
and  broad  street  divides  it  in  halves,  each  of  whidi 
is  intersected  by  straight  bye  streets.  Five  pea- 
sants' houses  constitute  a  square,  and  its  inhabitants 
form  a  section  of  labourers,  assorted  with  reference 
to  the  work  they  have  to  perform.  Herr  von  Pirch, 
knowing  the  strong  family  feelbigs  of  the  Russians, 
keeps  an  account  in  a  book  of  the  relationsibip  of  his 
peasants;  he  arranges  that  the  near  relatives  live 
together  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  same  section; 
mutual  assistance  in  danger  and  difficulty,  as  well 
as  in  the  work  upon  tlie  estate,  is  thereby  secured. 
He  established  this  regular  system,  with  difficulty 
and  at  considerable  expense,  during  the'first  twelve 
years  of  his  residence  here,  by  completely  rebuild- 
ing the  village.  The  houses  are  good,  and  there  is  a 
well  in  the  yard  of  nearly  every  one.  The  i>eople 
appear  to  be  well  oflE^ 

There  were  468  males  in  the  village.  Somewhat 
moie  than  three-fourths  of  the  land  is  assigned  to 
the  peasants  for  their  maintenance.  Herr  von  Pit  ch 
has  not  left  the  divisini  to  the  commune,  as  is  nsuaf!, 
but  has  given  to  each  peasant  two  dessetinas  (5| 
acres)  in  each  field. 

The  system  of  agriculture  here  is  very  dmple; 
the  land  belongs  to  the  *  black  soil,^  and  is  so  fer- 
tile as  scarcely  to  require  manure;  rows  are  oiUy 
kept  for  their  milk.  The  entire  husbandry  of  the 
country  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  com;  Herr 
von  Pirch  himself  k«-pt  only  eight  cows  lyion  his 
farm,  which  contains  1620  acres  of  arable  land. 
The  plough  is  a  kind  of  hook  without  it  on;  the 
haiTow,  fir-branches  twisted  together.  The  soil  Is 
little  more  than  scratched,  the  plough  penetrating 
only  three  inches  deep.  The  com  is  cut  witli  the 
sidde,  dried  in  the  open  air,  and  badly  thra^ed; 
after  being  ground  by  windmills,  of  which  there  is 
an  extraordinary  number,  it  is  out  into  sacks,  and 
sent  to  market 

On   the  following  morning  (June  24)  we  left    i 
Herr  von  Pirch.    Instead  of  allowing  his  peasints 
to  supply  us  with  horses,  as  they  were  botmd  to  do, 
he  gave  us  his  own,  to  save  theirs. 

BBAia>T  AND  DKUNKRNNB*8. 

J  made^e  acquaintance  here  (at  ^icrsk  in  ttie 
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government  of  Ord,  which  may  be  regarded  ai 
the  boimdary  between  the  Little  and  Great  Rui> 
das)  of  a  man  who  gave  me  some  information 
concerning  the  distillation  and  consumption  of 
brandy,  of  the  troth  and  valae  of  which  I  cannot 
judge.  On  tliis  subject  the  traveller  hears  only  un- 
favourable opinions  expressed,  and  some  exaggera- 
tion may  be  mixed  up  with  the  truth.  The  con- 
sumption of  brandy  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  the 
true  plague,  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  govern- 
ment could  adopt  no  more  salutary  measure  titan 
to  put  it  down,  bmt  there  are  great  difficulties  In  the 
way  of  effecting  this;  the  farming  of  the  trade  in 
spirits  yidds  an  immense  revenue,  which  cannot  l>e 
relinquished,  and  could  not  he  eoAlv  raised  in  any 
other  way.  I  believe  the  state  of  things  is  not  bet- 
ter in  those  governments  which  have  no  crown 
monopoly,  ^ith  regard  to  the  passien  f»r  drink, 
there  are  national  differences;  the  most  inveterate 
tipplers  are  the  White  Russians,  and  they  are  con- 
sequently the  most  enervated.  The  Great  Russians 
do  not  drink  constantly,  nor  daily,  and  many  of 
fhem  not  at  all  for  months,  nor  will  they  take 
brandy  even  when  offered  to  them;  but  times  and 
temptations  occur  when,  if  they  taste  a  drop, 
a  perfect  rage  for  it  sdzes  them  (tapoi):  they  will 
tlten  drink  continuously  for  dafys,  nay  weeks,  and 
squander  all  they  possess,  to  their  last  farthing. 
On  these  occasions  arises  the  great  profit  of  the 
iabai;  for  so  long  as  the  peasant  has  still  his  senses 
left,  he  receives  imre  brandy,  but  afterwards  adal- 
terated  stuff  is  given  him,  and  more  is  charged  for 
than  he  has  had.  ■  The  peasants  are  less  addicted 
to  drink  than  the  artisans.  The  Little  Russians 
drink  constantly,  daily,  but  for  the  most  part  mo- 
derately; the  zapai  nurely -seizes  them,  and  they  do 
not  drink  to  lose  their  senses. 

Tturee  systems  prevail  in  Russia  with  regard  to 
the  distiHafiori  of  brandy.  In  Finland,  the  Baltic 
Provlnoes,  and  Little  Russia,  the  right  of  distilling 
is  given  on  payment  of  a  duty  to  the  landowners, 
Cossacks,  Aci  in  Russia  Proper  it  is  a  monoply  of 
file  crown.  The  government  in  the  latter  fturms 
out  the  right  of  distilling  and  selling  the  brandy. 
As  there  is  no  monoply  among  the  Little  Russians, 
their  brandy  is  bettw,  and  near  the  fix)ntier  the 
Great  Russians  frequently  attempt  to  smuggle  it; 
but  the  heaviest  punishments  await  this— ^Siberia 
and  service  in  the  army!  A  curious  state -ef  things 
is  this  in  the  same  country,  and  among  the  same 
people,  which  must  natura&ly  awaken  a  -sense  of  in- 
justice. 

A  shudder  comes  over  the  traveller  when  he  per- 
ceives these  ■  fatal  crown  kabaks^  with  the  double 
eagle  over  them.  We  passed  through  an  Odno- 
dvortzl  village:  the  houses  and  steadings  were  neat, 
and  everytliing  looked  substantial,  but  our  Yem- 
stchilE,  in  answer  to  our  inqmiries  regarding  it,  «aid, 
*  Yes,  this  was  formerly  a  rich  Odnodvortzi  vi  lage; 
but  observe  that  small  house  with  the  eagle  over  it: 
it  has  been  built  only  ten  years,  and  has  ahready 
swallowed  up  idl  the  large  and  rich  houses r 

The  private  landowners  are  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
hibiting kabaks  in  their  villages:  but  thft  brandy- 
farmers  too  frequently  seduce  them,  and  purchase 
the  privilege  of  establishing  these  places :  wlien  once 
set  up  in  a  village,  they  cannot  be  g<<t  rid  of  again. 
'J'he  vedro  of  brandy  cost  at  that  time  in  Orel  <the 
common  sort)  ten  roubles  and  a-half  (3:^.  6d.  a-gal- 
lon) ;  the  superior  kind  seventeen  roubles.  At  the 
same  time  the  vedro  of  the  so-called  Greek  wine, 
from  the  Crimea,  Bessarabia,  PodoUa,  cost  only  nine 
roubles. 

THS  COSSACK  AND  BIS  HOESE. 

The  Cossack  is  unsurpassed  in  roving  excursions. 
1^0  European  cavalry  can  make  such  long  marches, 
witiioot  sacrificing  their  horses.  In  his  campaigns 
in  the  West,  the  Cossack  had  sometimes  a  pacK- 
horse  with  him,  but  even  without  this  he  can  per- 
form wonders,  and  forty  miles  a-day  is  quite  an  or- 
dinary achievement  for  bin :  he  and  his  horse  must 
be  seen  to  understand  this.  The  Cossack  is  generally 
a  powerful  man,  and  appears  too'heavy  for  hisliorse, 


although  this  is  not  really  the  case.  The  rharp 
withers,  the  handsome  head  and  stag-neck,  the  long, 
well-formed  bones  of^the  shoulders  and  pelvi:!,  and 
the  short  bones  of  the  legs,  the  handsome  chest,  the 
fine  and  firm  hoof^  display  all  the  qualities  of  a  good 
animal  Persons  versed  in  such  matters  will  some- 
times question  his  power  of  carrying  a  heavy  weight, 
on  observing  his  apparently  long  though  broad 
loins;  but  these  animals  have  not  unfrequently  two 
ribs  additional  to  other  horses,  and  thus  the  great 
distance  between  the  withers  and  loins  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  sign  of  weakness. 

A  rough  exterior  often  conceals  the  well  bred 
descent  of  the  Cossack  horse;  he  has  to  scr.ipe  liis 
fodder  in  winter  from  under  the  snow  in  the  Steppe, 
and  anything  he  can  procure  is  welcome— bread, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  grass,  straw,  good  or  bad  hay,  and 
hard  work.  He  can  climb  the  hill  and  swim  the 
stream.  At  Miinnich's  assault  of  the  Perekop  lines, 
where  the  infantry  soldiers  often  clambered  over 
their  comrades,  making  steps  of  their  bayonets,  the 
Cossacks  penetrated  into  the  place  with  the  first 
ranks  uf  the  infantry.  In  1818,  at  the  capture  of 
Stade,  they  rode  through  ttie  old  ditches  of  the  for- 
tress up  to  the  rampart,  at  a  place  impracticable  to 
any  soldier  from  the  West.  The  Cossack  has  also 
a  peculiar  way  of  managing  his  horse :  he  ride^  in 
the  Oriental  manner,  with  the  knee  bent,  the  sthr- 
rup  short,  the  saddle  high.  The  bridle  is  slack: 
the  horse  having  been  bred  in  the  open  air,  is  left 
to  his  practised  instinct,  examining  the  way  with 
his  head  close  to  the  ground,  and  exercising  his  in- 
telligence to  obey  his  master,  with  as  little  trouble 
as  possible.  Although  the  knee  of  the  horse  is 
often  bent,  he  rarely  stumbles.  People  in  the  East 
cxnnot  understand  why  we  fie  up  our  horses*  heads, 
and  bestow  so  much  care  in  gliding  an  animal, 
which  is  not  unf^uently  cleverer  than  tts  master. 

The  bit  .as  well  as  tlie  bridle  of  the  Cossack  is 
simple  and  convenient;  he  speaks  to  his  horse, 
who  understands  his  master's  language.  The  Cos- 
sack himself  dlsislays  unwearied  activity,  dismount- 
ing and  leading  his  horse  whenever  practicable;  the 
latter  is  accustomed  to  feed  at  any  time  of  the  day, 
and  his  rider  never  neglects  an  opportunity  of  feed- 
ing him.  Whenever  there  is  a  halt,  even  under  fire 
in  battle,  the  Cossack  may  be  seen  reaching  some- 
lAiing  to  his  horse,  who  never  despises  his  food,  how- 
ever indifferent  its  quality  and  unusual  the  time 
and  place  in  which  he  receives  It  Whoever  has 
once  experienced  the  vexation  of  seeing  his  faitii- 
fiil  charger,  after  a  severe  day''s  battle,  refuse  his 
li»dder ;  whoever  has  seen  a  nob'e  animal  grow  daily 
weaker  under  him  from  r^ecting  his  food,  and  seen 
the  effect  of  bivouacking,  hard  riding,  and  fodder 
of  indifferent  quality,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  Cossack  horse.  He 
is  ti  eated  affectionMely  and  managed  easily  by  bin 
master,  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  his  animal 
which  practice  aiou»-  can  give.  The  Cossack  is  the 
mod^'l  of  a  groo  n  and  rider  of  his  own  horse,  as  the 
EngHshinan  is  of  the  high-bred  race-horse.  The 
Co^sack  is  bred  with  his  horse;  a  hearty  attuch- 
n^ent  exists  t^etween  them,  and  their  ot)mmon  road 
through  life  might  be  regarded  as  the  model  of  a 
happy  union. 


The  History  of  a  Man.    Edited  bv  George  Gilfillan. 
Post  8vo,  357  pp.    Arthur  Hall,  Vhlue,  &  Co. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THB  BIRTH  OF  A  CHILD. 

How  shnple  the  announcement,  such  a  person  was 
bom  at  such  a  day  and  such  an  hour;  anrl  yet  how 
significant  and  s«lemn  the  statement!  Wiiat  com- 
pa'ison  between  the  birth  c  f  a  sun — a  vast  mass  of 
mere  light,  boat,  and  perishnble  matter — ^and  the 
birth  of  a  being  who  can  weivh,  measure,  love, 
laugh  at,  attore,  or  despise  that  orb— kiss  his  hand 
and  worship,  or  cry,  '  Sun,  to  tell  thee  h  w  I  hate 
tiiy  beams V  and  who  is  to  survive  the  proud  lu- 
minary, and  to  return  one  day  the  smile  shed  by 
the  Day-star  on  his  deathbed  and  (zrave,  and  shall 
see  Mm  snatched  teota  his  sphere  while  holding  on 
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hU  own  immortal  Journey!  What  a  key-note  Ib 
struck  when  the  tidings  are  told, '  Behold,  there  is 
a  man-child  brought  forth' — a  key-note  wliich  is  to 
ring  and  reverberate  through  eternal  ages!  Tliis 
thought  Is  very  seldom  in  men's  minds,  when  they 
hear  of  or  witness  a  birth.  They  see  only  the  poor 
paltry  Uireescore  and  ten  years  of  mortal  life  that 
are  to  follow,  and  not  the  awful  roll  of  cycles  of  in- 
numerable centuries !  Perhaps  men  never  feel  less, 
or  arc  less  certain  of  the  Immortality  of  the  soul, 
than  when  they  watch  the  puny  creature  as  it 
enters  the  stage,  *  wawling*  and  slirinking  from  the 
chill  ah-  of  an  .inhospitable  world.  '  That  child  livo 
for  ever? — that  poor  shrunken  worm  become  a 
winged  angel?'  Besides,  the  fdct  of  birtli  is  so 
common,  that  to  many  it  loses  all  its  charm,  and 
all  its  poetic  interest.  ^Vhilc  parents,  in  general, 
think  too  mucli  of  their  of&pring,  and  act  and  speak 
as  if  they  were  the  creators  of  the  spirits  as  well  as 
the  begetters  of  the  bodies,  of  their  children;  and, 
to  use  the  quaint  language  of  a  friend  long  since 
dead,  dress  up  theh'  young  sinners,  and  bring  them 
to  be  baptised,  as  if  tliey  were  newly-arrived  angels, 
many  ptople  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  are  apt 
to  pooh  the  baby,  and  to  wonder  what  parents  see 
about  their  brats,  and  why  they  should  be  expected 
to  kiss  and  fondle  them.  To  me  a  child  has  a. ways 
had  a  deeper  significance ;  and  I  have  always  re- 
garded it  with  a  warmer  interest— not,  Indeed,  look- 
ing on  it  as  an  anxel,  but  as  a  candidate  for  a  life 
higher  than  the  angelic,  or  for  one  lower  Uian  the 
demoniac— a  drop  of  dew,  destined  ^ther  to  bo  ex- 
haled by  the  sun  of  heaven,  or  to  be  mixed  with 
that  miry  stream  which  flows  through  this  world 
down  to  the  chambers  of  death ;  and  have  felt  this 
thought  invest  a  cradle  with  greater  grandeur  and 
an  interest  far  more  thiillhig  and  profound,  than,  I 
repeat  it,  had  I  seen  a  sun  struggling  up  through 
chaos  and  fire-mist  toward  its  finished  and  orbed 
magnificence. 

DAVID  SCOTT'S  STDDIO. 

And  now  came  the  last  winter  I  was  ever  to  re- 
side for  any  length  of  time  hi  the  Modem  Athens ; 
and  a  miserable  and  dark  winter  it  turned  out  to 
be.  I  shall  fii  st,  however,  record  one  or  two  things 
wiiich  relieved,  to  some  extent,  the  gloom  of  tliis 
year. 

I  became  acquainted  with  David  Scott  the  painter 
—that  sullen,  amiable  man— that  demi-Daute  in 
genius— that  noWe  Puritanic  mind  and  heart,  f.tllen 
on  an  infidel  age.  How  a  town  like  Edinburgh  ever 
produced  a  David  Scott,  I  never  understood ;  but 
she  succeeded  in  doing  so;  and,  having  done  so,  she 
did  another  deed,  as  if  in  atonement  and  contradic- 
tion—she shed  on  him  her  selectest  sceptical  in- 
fluences.  Having  painted  a  man,  she  poured  round 


him  an  evil  elixir,  wlilch  darkened  the  portrait  to 
a  caricature  and  a  mockery.  David  Scott  wxs  of 
Baptist  parents,  and  ou^ht  to  have  transHuured  and 
spuituaiised  all  the  sceptical  doubts  which  crossed 
his  muid,  as  a  greater  Baptist  tlian  he,  John  Foster, 
did,  hito  a  still,  sombre  sunlight,  the  pretlguration 
of  a  grand  n)iraculous  morrow ;  Instead  of  which, 
he  allowed  them  to  sit  steadfast  and  changeless, 
like  clouds  in  the  sky  of  a  painted  deluge,  over  his 
head,  and  seemed  even  to  wish  them  to  be  eternal 
Poor  fellow!  howl  pitied  him!— the  Puritan  by 
nature,  causht  in  the  gossamer  meshes  of  Pan- 
theism, and  becoming  actually  the  one  pantheistic 
painter  extant— at  least  the  only  one  I  ever  knew 
who  possessed  any  genius.  I  used  occasionally  to 
visit  him  in  his  paintinjr-room,  or  'chaixji,'  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  and  knew  not  whether  more  to 
wonder  at  the  stem  and  solemn  works  of  the 
ptiir.ter's  pencil  whicli  crowded  the  walls,  or  at  the 
unfinished  but  magnificent' sketch  or  outline  of  Na- 
ture's finger,  the  painter  himself.  He  was  a  tall, 
thin,  spectral-looking  man,  >vith  fdir  hair,  and  a 
pale,  grave,  earnest  f.ice;  a  frame  through  whicli 
you  were  tempted  to  doubt  if  a  single  drop  of  blood 
circulated— it  seemed  filled  with  some  *  celestial 
ichor;,'  and  a  voice  slow,  solemn,  deep,  and  cavern- 
ous. His  talk  was  not  copious,  but  precious 
thoughts  came  forth  at  times  from  his  lips.  He  gave 
you  the  impression,  nut  of  brightness  or  splendour 
of  genius,  so  much  as  of  earnestness  and  unearthli- 
uess.  You  saw  a  man  '  living  collaterally  or  aside ' 
to  the  world,  and  inhabiting  a  bower  of  contempla- 
tion, lighted  up  by  a  fading  autumn  sky.  A  kind 
of  dun,  divine  wonder  at  the  universe  seemed  to 
look  out  at  his  eyes,  and  to  subdue  and  sadden  his 
whole  being.  Ho  was  unquestionably  unhappy; 
but  his  unhappiness  seemed  a  part  of  his  art — the 
IJack  in  his  box  of  colours.  The  subjects  of  his  pio> 
tures  were  almost  all  solemn,  if  not  tragic ;  and  I 
was  often  tempted  to  say  in  his  painting-room, 
'How  dreadful  is  this  place!'  On  one  side  leant, 
like  a  wearied  Atlas,  his  great  picture  of  Vasco  di 
Gama  passing  the  Cape.  Behhid  was  King  Richard 
receivhig  his  ill-fated  nephews.  In  front  rose  the 
blind  Osslan  listening  to  the  harp  of  Malvina.  In 
a  dim  comer  of  the  room,  peroeivmg  something 
darlc,  and  '  shadowing  witli  wings,'  in  the  shape  ot 
a  picture,  I  asked  the  artist  what  it  was,  and  al- 
most shuddered  as  I  heard  the  reply,  in  his  sepul- 
chral tones,  'It  is  from  Homer,  and  represents 
Sleep  and  Death  carrying  Sarpedon  to  the  grave.' 
A  person  once  said  to  him,  'Scott,  were  a  contract 
made  for  painting  the  walls  of  Pandemonium,  you 
would  carry  it  even  agahist  John  Martin;  for  if  ho 
understands  better  than  you  or  any  man  the  words 
"blackness  of  darkness"— the  mere  colourhig  of 
Perdition— you  are  up  to  its  inmost  soul.' 


SHAKSPERE'S  TEXT.— SUETONIUS  UNRAVELLED. 


BT  THOMAS  DE  QXTINCEY. 


To  the  Editor  of  *  Titan^ 
Dear  Sir,— A  year  or  two  agOj  I  re- 
ceived as  a  present  from  a  distiDguished 
and  literary  family  in  Boston  (United 
States),  a  small  pamphlet  (twin  sister  of 
that  published  by  Mr  Payne  Collier)  on 
the  text  of  Shakspere.  Somewhere  in 
the  United  States,  as  here  in  England, 
some  unknown  critic,  at  some  unknown 
time,  had,  from  some  unknown  source,  col- 
lected and  recorded  on  the  margin  of  one 


amongst  the  Folio  reprints  of  Shakspere  by 
Heminge  &  Condell^  such  new  readings 
as  either  his  own  sagacity  had  summarily 
prompted,  or  calm  reflection  had  recom- 
mended, or  possibly  local  tradition  in  some 
instances,  and  histrionic  tradition  in  others, 
might  have  preserved  amongst  the  Aei^i^ttl* 
of  a  particular  theatre.  In  Mr  P.  CoUier^s 
case,  if  I  recollect  rightly^  it  was  the 
First  Folio  (i.  tf.,  by  much  the  best);  in 
this  American  case,  I  think  it  is  the  Third 
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Folio  (about  the  worst)  which  had  received 
the  corrections.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  there  are  two  literary  coUaborateura 
concerned  in  each  of  these  parallel  cases 
—namely,  first,  the  original  collector  (pos- 
sibly author)  of  the  various  readings,  who 
lived  and  died  probably  within  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and,  secondly,  the  mo- 
dern editor,  who  stations  himself  as  a  re- 
peating frigate  that  he  may  report  and 
pass  onwards  these  marginal  variations 
to  us  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Cor.  for  Corrector  is  the  shorthand 
designation  by  which  I  have  distinguished 
the  first;  Rep.  for  Reporter  designates 
the  other.  My  wish  and  purpose  is  to 
extract  all  such  variations  of  the  text  as 
seem  to  have  any  claim  to  preservation, 
or  even  to  a  momentary  consideration. 
But  in  justice  to  myself,  and  in  apology 
for  the  hurried  way  in  which  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  this  little  memorandum  arc 
brought  into  any  mimicry  of  order  and 
succession,  I  think  it  right  to  say  that 
my  documents  are  all  dispersed  into  alien 
and  distant  quarters;  so  that  I  am  re- 
duced into  dependence  upon  my  own  un- 
assisted memory. 

The  Tempest.    Act  I.    Scene!.    • 

'Not  a  soul 
But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.' 

Cob.  here  substitutes,  *  But  felt  a  fever 
of  the  mind:^  which  substitution  strikes 
me  as  entirely  for  the  worse;  *a  fever  of  the 
mad'  is  such  a  fever  as  customarily  at- 
tacks'the  delurious,  and  all  who  have  lost 
the  control  of  their  reasoning  faculties. 

[Ibid, 

*  0  dear  father, 
Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him;  for 
'  He*s  gentle,  and  not  fearful.' 

tJpon  this  the  Reporter's  remark  is,  that 
*  If  we  iaka  fearful  in  its  common  accept- 
ation of  timorous,  the  proposed  change 
renders  the  passage  clearer;*  but  that,  if  we 
take  the  woid  fearful  in  its  rarer  signifi- 
cation of  that  which  excites  terror,  *  no  al- 
teration is  needed.'  Certainly:  none  is 
needed;  for  the  mistake  (as  /  regard  it) 
of  Rep.  lies  simply  in  supposing  the  pas- 
sive sense  of  fearful — namely,  that  which 
suffers  fear — ^to  be  the  ordinary  sense; 
which  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
is;  but  was  not  in  the  age  of  Shakspere. 

[Macbeth.    Scene  7. 

'  Thus  even-handed  justice 
Vomrnends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd 

chalice 
To  our  own  lips.' 


CoR.  proposes,  Returns  the  ingredi- 
ents of,  &c.;  and,  after  the  word  returns 
is  placed  a  comma;  which,  however,  I 
suppose  to  be  a  press  oversight,  and  no 
element  in  the  correction.  Meantime,  I 
see  no  call  for  any  change  whatever.  The 
ordinary  use  of  the  word  commend^  in  any 
advantageous  introduction  of  a  stranger 
by  letters,  seems  here  to  maintain  itself — 
namely,  placing  him  in  such  a  train  towards 
winning  favour  as  may  give  a  favourable 
bias  to  his  opportunities.  The  oppor- 
tunities are  not  left  to  their  own  casual 
or  neutral  action,  but  are  armed  and 
pointed  towards  a  special  result  by  the 
influence  of  the  recommender.  So,  also, 
it  is  here  supposed  that  amongst  several 
chalices,  which  might  else  all  have  an 
equal  power  to  conciliate  notice,  one  spe- 
cially-*-namely,  that  which  contains  the 
poison — ^is  armed  by  Providence  with  a 
power  to  bias  the  choice,  and  commend 
itself  to  the  poisoner's  favour. 

[TMd. 

*  His  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassail  so  convince,* 

Cor.  is  not  happy  at  this  point  in  his 
suggestion:  tinkers  are  accused  (often 
calumniously,  for  tinkers  have  enemies  as 
well  as  other  people)  of  insidiously  enlarg- 
ing holes,  making  simple  into  compound 
fractures,  and  sometimes  of  planting  two 
holes  where  they  find  one.  But  I  have 
it  on  the  best  authority — namely,  the 
authority  of  three  tinkers  who  were  una- 
nimous— ^that,  if  sometimes  there  is  a  little 
treachery  of  this  kind  amongst  the  pro- 
fession, it  is  no  more  than  would  be  pro- 
nounced *in  reason'  by  all  candid  men. 
And  certamly,  said  one  of  the  three,  you 
wouldn't  look  for  perfection  in  a  tinker? 
Undoubtedly  a  seraphic  tinker  would  be 
an  unreasonable  postulate;  though,  per- 
haps) the  man  in  all  England  that  came 
nearest  to  the  seraphic  character  in  one  cen- 
tury i«?a«  a  tinker — namely,  John  Bunyan. 
But,  as  my  triad  of  tinkers  urged,  men  of 
all  professions  do  cheat  at  uncertain  times, 
are  traitors  in  a  small  proportion,  irn^t  be 
perfidious,  unless  they  make  an  odious  hy- 
pocritical pretension  to  the  character  of 
angels.  That  tinkers  are  not  alone  in  tiicir 
practice  of  multiplying  the  blemishes  on 
which  their  healing  art  is  invoked,  seems 
broadly  illustrated  by  the  practice  of 
verbal  critics.  Those  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  ancient  classics,  are 
notorious  for  their  corrupt  dealings  in 
this  way.  And  Coleridge  founded  an  ar'^ 
gument  against  the  whole  body  upon  the 
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Confessedly  dreadfiil  failure  of  Bentley, 
prince  of  all  the  order,  when  applied  to  a 
case  where  most  of  us  could  appreciate  the 
result — namely,  to  the  *  Paradise  Lost* 
If,  said  Coleridge,  this  Bentley  could 
err  so  extravagantly  iu  a  case  of  mother- 
English,  what  must  we  presume  him  often 
to  have  done  in  Greek  ?  Here  we  may 
see  to  this  day  that  practice  carried  to 
a  ruinous  extent,  which,  when  charged 
upon  tinkers,  I  have  seen  cause  to  restrict 
In  the  present  case  from  *  Macbeth,'  I  fear 
that  GoR.  is  slightly  indulging  in  this  tin- 
kering practice.  As  I  view  the  case,  there 
really  is  no  hole  to  mend.  The  old  mean- 
ing of  the  word  convince  is  well  brought 
out  in  the  celebrated  couplet — 

*He,  that's  convinc'd  against  his  will. 
Is  of  tiie  same  opinion  still.' 

How  can  that  be?  I  have  often  heard 
objectors  say.  Being  convinced  by  his  op- 
ponent— t.  e,f  convinced  that  his  oppo- 
nent's view  is  the  right  one — how  can  he 
retain  his  own  original  opinion,  which  by 
the  supposition  is  in  polar  opposition. 
Biit  this  argument  rests  on  a  fiedse  notion 
of  the  sense  attached  originally  to  the 
word  convinced.  That  word  was  used 
in  the  sense  of  refuted;  redargued,  the 
alternative  word,  was  felt  to  be  pedantic. 
The  case  supposed  was  that  of  a  man 
who  is  reduc(^  to  an  absurdity;  he  can- 
not deny  that,  from  his  own  view.,  an 
absurdity  seems  to  follow;  and,  until  he 
has  shown  that  this  absurdity  is  only  ap- 
parent, he  is  bound  to  hold  himself  pro- 
visionalli/  answered.  Tet  that  does  not 
reconcile  him  to  his  adversary's  opinion; 
be  retains  his  own,  and  is  satisfi^  that 
somewhere  an  answer  to  it  exists,  if  only 
he  could  discover  it 

Here  the  meaning  is,  *  I  will  convince 
his  chamberlains  with  wine' — i.  «.,  will 
refute  by  means  of  the  confusion  belong- 
ing to  the  tragedy  itself,  when  'aided  by 
intoxication,  aU  the  arguments  (otherwise 
plausible)  which  they  might  urge  in  self- 
defence. 
[*  Thrice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined:  * — 

This  our  friend  Cor.  alters  to  twice;  but 
for  the  very  reason  which  should  have 
checked  him — namely,  on  Theobald's  sug- 
gestion that  ^odd  numbers  are  used  in 
enchantments  and  magical  operations;' 
and  here  he  fancies  himself  to  obtain  an 
odd  number  by  the  arithmetical  summa- 
iion-^ttince  added  to  once  makes  thrice. 
Meantime  the  odd  number  is  already  se- 
cured by  viewing  the  whines  separately, 


and  not  as  a  sum.  The  hedge-pig  whined 
thrice — that  was  an  odd  number.  Again 
he  whined,  and  this  time  only  once — this 
also  was  an  odd  number.  Otherwise  Oor. 
is  perfectly  right  in  his  general  doctrine, 
that 

*Numero  Dens  impare  gandet.' 
Kobody  ever  heard  of  even  numbers  in 
any  case  of  divination.  A  dog,  for  in- 
stance, howling  under  a  sick  person's 
window,  is  traditionally  ominous  of  evil 
— but  not  if  be  howls  twice,  or  four  times. 

[^  I  puU  in  resolntioii.'— ^cf  V.  Scene  6. 
CoR.  had  very  probably  not  seen  Dr 
Johnson's  edition  of  *Shakspere,'  but  in 
common  with  the  doctor,  under  the  simple 
coercion  of  good  sense,  he  proposes  ^I 
paU; '  a  restitution  whidi  is  so  self-at- 
tested, that  it  ought  fearlessly  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  text  of  all  editions 
whatever,  let  them  be  as  superstitious- 
ly  scrupulous  as  in  all  reason  they  ought 
to  be. 

[Hamlet.    Act  II.    Scene  in  the  Speech  of 
toUmiuB. 

*Oood  sir,  or  00,  or  friend,  or  gentleman,' 
is  altered  by  Cor.,  and  in  this  case  with 
an  effect  of  solemn  humour  which  justi- 
fies i^lf^  into 

*  Good  sir,  or  sir,  or  friend,  or  goitleman; ' 

meaning  good  sir,  or  sir  simply  without 
the  epithet  yoocf,  which  implies  some- 
thing of  familiarity.  Polonius,  in  his 
superstitious  respect  for  ranks  and  de- 
grees, provides  four  forms  of  address  ap- 
plying to  four  separate  cases:  such  is  the 
ponderous  casuistry  which  the  solemn 
courtier  brings  to  bear  upon  the  most 
trivial  of  cases. 

«  «  «  « 

At  this  point,  all  at  once,  we  find  our 
sheaf  of  arrows  exhausted:  trivial  as  are 
the  new  resources  offered  for  deciphering 
the  hidden  meanings  of  Shakspere,  their 
quality  is  even  less  a  ground  of  complaint 
than  their  limitation  in  quantity.  In  an 
able  paper  published  by  this  journal,  dur- 
ing the  autumn  of  1855,  upon  the  new 
readings  offered  by  Mr  OoUiear's  work,  I 
find  the  writer  expressing  generally  a 
satisfaction  with  the  condition  of  Shak- 
spere's  text  I  feel  sorry  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  him.  To  me  the  text,  though 
improved,  and  gradually  moving  round  to 
a  higher  and  more  hopeful  state  of  pro- 
mise, \&  yet  far  indeed  from  the  settled 
state  which  is  desirable.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, as  bearing  upon  all  such  hopes  and 
prospects,  to  mention  a  singular  and  inte- 
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resting  case  of  sudden  conquest  over  a  dif- 
ficulty that  once  had  seemed  insuperable. 
For  a  period  of  three  centuries  there  had 
existed  an  enigma,  dark  and  insoluble 
as  that  of  the  Sphinx,  in  the  text  of  Sue- 
tonius.' Isaac  Casaubon  had  vainly  be- 
sieged it;  then,  in  a  mood  of  revolting 
arrogance,  Joseph  Scaliger;  Emesti;  Gro- 
novius;  many  others;  and  all  without  a 
gleam  of  success. 

The  passage  in  Suetonius  which  so  ex- 
cruciatingly (but  so  unprofitably)  has  tor- 
mented the  wits  of  such  scholars  as  have 
sat  in  judgment  upon  it  through  a  period 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  arises  in 
the  tenth  section  of  his  Domitian.  That 
prince,  it  seems,  had  displayed  in  his 
outset  considerable  promise  of  moral  ex- 
cellence: in  particular,  neither  rapacity 
nor  cruelty  was  apparently  any  feature  in 
his  character.  Both  qualities,  however, 
found  a  pretty  early  development  in  his 
advancing  career,  but  cruelty  the  ear- 
liest By  way  of  illustration,  Suetonius 
rehearses  a  list  of  distinguished  men, 
clothed  with  senatorian  or  even  consular 
rank,  whom  he  had  put  to  death  upon 
alle^Uions  the  most  frivolous:  amongst 
them  Aelius  Lamia,  a  nobleman  wliose 
wife  he  had  torn  from  him  by  open  and 
insulting  violence.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  dte  the  exact  words  of  Suetonius: 
*AeUum  Lamiam  (interemit)  ob  suiq)i- 
ciosos  quidem,  verum  et  veteres  et  innox- 
ios  jocos;  qudd  post  abductam  uxorem 
laudanti  vocem  suara— dixerat,  Heu  tor 
eeo;  quMque  Tito  hortanti  se  ad  alteram 
matrimonium,  responderat  firi  xal  0^ 
ya/Mijaai  ^iXs/^ ; ' — ^that  is,  Aelius  Lamia 
he  put  to  death  on  account  of  certain 
jests;  jests  liable  to  some  jealousy,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  old  standing,  and 
that  had  in  fact  proved  harmless  as  re- 
garded practical  consequences — namely, 
that  to  one  who  praised  his  voice  as  a  singer 
he  had  replied,  ITeu  taceo;  and  that 
on  another  occasion,  in  reply  to  the  Em- 
peror Titus,  when  urging  him  to  a  second 
marriage,  he  had  said,  *  What  now,  I  sup- 
pose you  are  looking  out  for  a  wife  ? ' 

The  latter  jest  is  intelligible  enough, 
stinging,  and  witty.  As  if  the  young  men 
of  the  Flavian  &mily  could  fancy  no  wives 
but  such  as  they  had  won  by  violence  from 
other  men,  he  affects  in  a  bitter  sarcasm 
to  ti^e  for  granted  that  Titus,  as  the  first 
step  towards  marrying,  counselled  his 
friends  to  marry  as  the  natural  means  for 
creating  a  fund  of  eligible  wives.  The  pri- 
mal qualification  of  any  lady  as  a  consort 


being,  in  their  eyes^  that  she  had  been  torn 
away  violently  from  a  friend,  it  l)ecan)e 
evident  that  the  preliminary  step  towards 
a  Flavian  wedding  was,  to  persuade  some 
incautious  friend  into  marrying,  and  thus 
putting  himself  into  a  capacity  of  being 
robbed.  How  many  ladies  that  it  was 
infamous  for  this  family  to  appropriate  as 
vrives,  so  many  ladies  that  in  their  esti- 
mate were  eligible  in  that  character.  Such, 
at  least  in  the  stinging  jest  of  Lamia,  was 
the  FUvian  rale  of  conduct.  And  his 
friend  Titus,  therefore,  simply  as  the  bro- 
ther of  Domitian,  simply  as  a  Flavian,  he 
affected  to  regard  as  indirectly  providing 
a  wife,  when  he  urged  his  friend  by  marry- 
ing to  enrol  himself  as  hpiUagte  elect. 

The  latter  jest,  there/ore,  when  once 
apprehended,  speaks  broadly  and  bitingly 
for  itsell  But  the  other — what  can  it 
possibly  mean  ?  For  centuries  has  that 
question  been  reiterated;  and  hitherto 
without  advancing  by  one  step  nearer  to 
solution.  Isaac  Casaubon,  who  about  230 
years  since  was  the  leading  oracle  in  this 
field  of  literature,  writing  an  elaborate  and 
continuous  commentary  upon  Suetonius, 
found  himself  unable  to  suggest  any  real 
aids  for  dispersing  the  thick  darkness 
overhanging  the  passage.  What  he  says 
is  this: — *  Param  satisfsusiunt  mihi  inter- 
pretes  in  explicatione  hujus  Lamise  dicti. 
Nam  quod  putant  Em  taceo  suspirium 
esse  ejus — indicem  doloris  ob  abductam 
uxorem  maeni  sed  latentis,  nobis  non  ita 
videtur;  sed  notatam  potius  fiiisse  tyran- 
nidem  principis,  qui  omnia  in  suo  genere 
pulchra  et  excellentia  possessoribus  eripe- 
ret,  unde  necessitas  incumbebat  sua  bona 
dissimulandi  celandique.'  Not  at  all  satis- 
factory to  me  are  the  commentators  in  the 
explanation  of  the  dictum  (which  is  here 
equivalent  to  dicterium)  of  Lamia.  For, 
whereas  they  imagine  Heu  taceo.  to  be  a 
sigh  of  his — the  record  and  indication  of 
a  sorrow,  great  though  concealed,  on  be- 
half of  the  wife  that  had  been  violently 
torn  away  from  him — me,  I  confess,  that 
the  case  does  not  strike  in  that  light; 
but  rather  that  a  satiric  blow  was  aimed 
at  the  despotism  of  the  sovereign  prince, 
who  tore  away  from  theu:  possessors 
all  objects  whatsoever  marked  by  beauty 
or  distinguished  merit  in  their  own  pe- 
culiar class:  whence  arose  a  pressure  of 
necessity  for  dissembling  and  hiding 
their  own  advantages.  *Sic  esae  ex- 
ponendum,*  that  such  is  the  trae  inter- 
pretation (continues  Casaubon),  ^docent 
ilia  verba  [laudanti  yoobm  suam],'  (we 
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are  insiracied  by  those  words),  [to  one 
who  praised  his  singing  Toiee,  &c.j. 

This  commentary  was  obscure  enough, 
and  did  no  honour  to  the  native  good 
sense  of  Isaac  Oasaubon,  usually  so  con- 
spicuous. For,  whilst  proclaiming  a  set- 
tlement, in  reality  it  settled  nothing.  Na- 
turally, it  made  but  a  feeble  impression 
upon  the  scholars  of  the  day;  and  not 
long  after  the  publication  of  the  book, 
Casaubon  received  from  Joseph  Scaliger 
a  friendly  but  gasconading  letter,  in 
which  that  great  scholar  brought  for- 
ward a  new  readmg — ^namely,  t\ira%r(a, 
to  which  he  assigned  a  profound  technical 
value  as  a  musical  term.  No  person  even 
affected  to  understand  Scaliger.  Casaubon 
himself,  while  treating  so  celebrated  a  man 
with  kind  and  considerate  deference,  yet 
frankly  owned  that,  in  all  his  vast  reading, 
he  had  never  met  with  this  strange  Greek 
word.  But,  without  entering  into  any 
dispute  upon  that  verbal  question,  and 
conceding  to  Scaliger  the  word  and  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  word,  no  man 
could  understand  in  what  way  this  new 
resource  was  meant  to  affect  the  ultimate 
question  at  issue — namely,  the  extrica- 
tion of  the  passage  from  that  thick  dark- 
ness which  overshadowed  it. 

^Asyouwere^  (to  speak  in  the  phraseo- 
logy of  military  drill),  was  in  effect  the 
word  of  command.  All  things  reverted 
to  their  original  condition.  And  two 
centuries  of  darkness  again  enveloped 
this  famous  perplexity  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. The  darkness  had  for  a  few  mo- 
ments seemed  to  be  unsettling  itself  in 
preparation  for  flight:  but  immediately 
it  rolled  back  again;  and  through  seven 
generations  of  men  this  darkness  was 
heavier,  because  less  hopeful  than  .before. 

Now  then,  I  believe,  all  things  are 
ready  for  the  explosion  of  the  catastro- 
phe ;  *  which  catastrophe,'  I  hear  some  ma- 
licious reader  whispering,  'is  doubtless  de- 
stined to  glorify  himself  (meaning  the 
unworthy  writer  of  this  little  paper).  I 
cannot  deny  it.  A  truth  is  a  truth. 
And,  since  no  medal,  nor  riband,  nor 
cross,  of  any  known  order,  is  disposable 
for  the  most  brilliant  successes  in  deal- 
ing with  desperate  (or  what  may  be  called 
condemned)  passages  in  Pagan  literature, 
mere  sloughs  of  despond  that  yawn  across 
the  pages  of  many  a  heathen  dog,  poet  and 
orator,  that  I  could  mention,  the  more 
reasonable  it  is  that  a  large  allowance 
should  be  served  out  of  boasting  and  self- 
glorification  to  all  those  whose  merits  up- 


on this  field  national  goyeroments  have 
neglected  to  proclaim.  The  Scaligors, 
both  father  and  son,  I  believe,  acted  upon 
this  doctrine;  and  drew  largely  by  an- 
ticipation upon  that  reversionary  bank 
which  they  conceived  to  be  answerable  for 
such  drafts.  Joseph  Scaliger,  it  strikes 
me,  was  drunk  when  he  wrote  his  letter 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  in  that  way 
failed  to  see  (what  Casaubon  saw  clearly 
enough)  that  he  had  commenced  shout- 
ing before  he  was  out  of  the  wood.  For 
my  own  part,  if  I  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  result  promises,  in  the  French- 
man's phrase,  to  *  cover  me  with  glory,'  I 
beg  the  reader  to  remember  that  the  idea 
of  'covering'  is  of  most  variable  extent; 
the  glory  may  envelope  one  in  a  vermi- 
nous robe— «  princely  mantle  that  may 
reqmre.a  long  suite  of  train-bearers,  or 
may  pinch  and  viee  one's  arms  into  that 
succinct  garment  (now  superannuated) 
which  some  eighty  years  ago  drew  its 
name  from  the  distinguished  Whig  family 
in  England  of  Spencer.  Anticipating, 
therefore,  that  I  ahaU — nay,  insisting, 
and  mutinously,  if  needful,  that  I  wUl — 
be  covered  with  glory  by  the  approaching 
result,  I  do  not  contemplate  anything  be- 
yond that  truncated  tunic,  once  known 
as  a  *  spencer,'  and  which  is  understood 
to  cover  only  the  shoulders  and  the  chest. 

Now,  then,  all  being  ready,  and  the 
arena  being  cleared  of  competitors  (for  I 
suppose  it  is  fully  understood  that  every- 
body but  myself  has  retired  from  the  con- 
test), thrice,  in  fact,  has  the  trumpet 
sounded,  *Do  you  give  it  up?'  Some 
preparations  there  are  to  be  made  in  all 
cases  of  contest.  Meantime,  let  it  be 
clearly  understood  what  it  is  that  the 
contest  turns  upon.  Supposing  that  one 
had  been  called,  like  (Edipus  of  old,  to  a 
turn-up  with  that  venerable  girl  the 
Sphinx,  most  essential  it  would  have  been 
that  the  clerk  of  the  course  (or  however 
you  designate  the  judge,  the  umpire, 
&c.)  should  have  read  the  riddle  pro- 
pounded to  Greece:  how  else  judge  of  the 
solution?  At  present  the  elements  of 
the  case  to  be  decided  stand  thus: — 

A  Eoman  noble,  a  man,  in  fact,  of 
senatorial  rank,  has  been  robbed,  robbed 
with  violence,  and  with  cruel  scorn,  of  a 
lovely  young  wife,  to  whom  he  was  most 
tenderly  attached.  But  by  whom  ?  the 
indignant  reader  demands.  By  a  younger 
son''^  of  the  Roman  emperor  Vespasian. 

*  But  holding  what  rank,  and  what  pre- 
cise station,  at  the  time  of  the  outrage}    At 
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For  some  years  the  wrong  has  been  borne 
in  silence:  the  sufiferer  knew  himself  to 
be  powerless  as  against  such  an  oppressor; 
and  that  to  show  symptoms  of  impotent 
hatred  was  but  to  call  down  thunderbolts 
upon  his  own  head.  Generally,  therefore, 
prudence  had  guided  him.  Paiienoe  had 
been  the  word;  silence,  and  below  all 
the  deep,  deep  word — wait;  and  if  by 
accident  he  were  a  Christian,  not  only 
that  same  word  wait  would  have  been 
heard,  but  this  beside,  look  under  the 
altars  for  others  that  also  wait.  But 
poor  suffering  patience,  sense  of  indignity 
that  is  hopeless,  must  (in  order  to  endure) 
have  saintly  resources.  Infinite  might 
be  the  endurance,  if  sustained  only  by  a 
finite  hope.  But  the  black  despairing 
darkness  that  revealed  a  tossing  sea  self- 
tormented  and  fighting  with  chaos,  show- 
ing neither  torch  that  glimmered  in  the 
foreground,  nor  star  that  kept  alive  a  pro- 
mise in  the  distance,  violently  refused  to 
be  comforted.  It  is  beside  an  awfUl  ag- 
gravation of  such  afflictions,  that  the 
lady  herself  might  have  co-operated  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  tragedy  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  imperial  ruffian.  Lamia  had 
been  sufifered  to  live,  because  as  a  living 
man  he  yielded  up  into  the  hands  of  his 
tormentor  his  whole  capacity  of  suffering; 
no  part  of  it  escaped  the  hellish  range  of 
his  enemy's  eye.  But  this  advantage  for 
the  torturer  had  also  its  weak  and  doubt- 
ful side.  Use  and  monotony  might  se- 
cretly be  wearing  away  the  edge  of  the 
organs  on  and  through  wkjch  the  corro- 
sion of  the  inner  heart  ^ceeded.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  putting  together  the 
facts  of  the  case,  it  seems  to  have  been 
resolved  that  he  should  die.    But  pre- 

this  point  I  acknowledga  a  difficulty.  The 
criminal  was  in  this  case  Bomitian,  the 
s  younger  son  of  Yeroasian,  the  tenth  Csesar, 
younger  brother  of  Titus,  the  eleventh  Caesar, 
and  nimself,  under  the  name  of  Domitian, 
the  twelfth  of  the  Caesars,  consequently  the 
closing  prince  in  that  scries  of  the  initial 
twelve  Caesars  whom  Suetonius  had  under- 
taken to  record.  Now  the  difficulty  lies 
here,  which  yet  I  have  never  seen  noticed  in 
any  book:  was  this  violence  perpetrated  be- 
fore or  after  Domitian's  assumption  of  the 
purple]  If  after y  how,  then,  could  the  in- 
jured husband  have  received  that  advice 
from  Titus  (as  to  repairing  his  loss  by  a  se- 
cond marriage),  which  forms  part  of  an  anec- 
dote and  a  bon-mot  between  Titus  and  Lamia  ? 
Yet  again,  if  not  after  but  before,  how  was 
it  Lamia  had  not  invoked  the  protection  of 
Vespasian,  or  of  Titus— the  latter  of  whom 
enjoyed  a  theatrically  fine  reputation  for 
equity  and  moderation  ? 


viously  that  he  should  drink  off  a  final 
cup  of  anguish,  the  bitterest  that  had 
yet  been  offered.  The  lady  herself,  again 
—  that  wife  so  known  historically,  so 
notorious,  yet  so  total  a  stranger  to 
man  and  his  generations — had  she  also 
suffered  in  sympathy  with  her  martyred 
husband  1  That  iliust  have  been  known 
to  a  certamty  in  the  outset  of  the  case, 
by  him  that  knew  too  profoundly  on 
what  terms  of  love  they  had  lived.  But 
at  length,  seeking  for  crowning  torments, 
it  may  have  been  that  the  dreadful  Csesar 
might  have  found  the  *  raw '  in  his  poor 
victim,  that  offered  its  fellowship  in 
exalting  the  furnace  of  misery.  The  lady 
herself — may  we  not  suppose  her  at  the 
last  to  have  given  way  before  the  strength- 
ening storm.  Possibly  to  resist  indefinitely 
might  have  menaced  herself  with  ruin, 
whilst  offering  no  benefit  to  her  husband. 
And,  again,  though  killing  to  the  na- 
tural interests  which  accompany  such  a 
case,  might  not  the  lady  iierself  be  worn 
out,  if  no  otherwise,  by  the  killing  nature 
of  the  contest  ?  There  is  besides  this  dread- 
ful fact,  placed  ten  thousand  times  on  re- 
cord, that  the  very  goodness  of  the  human 
heart  in  such  a  case  ministers  fuel  to  the 
moral  degradation  of  a  female  combatant. 
Any  woman,  and  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  moral  sensibility  of  her  nature,  finds 
it  painful  to  live  in  the  same  house  with 
a  man  not  odiously  repulsive  in  manners 
or  in  person  on  terms  of  eternal  hostility. 
In  a  community  so  nobly  released  as  was 
Rome  from  all  base  Oriental  bondage  of 
women,  this  followed — that  compliances 
of  a  nature  oftentimes  to  belie  the  na- 
tive nobility  of  woman  become  painfully 
liable  to  misinterpretation.  Possibly  under 
the  blinding  delusion  of  secret  promises, 
unknown,  nay,  inaccessible,  to  those  out- 
side (all  contemporaries  being  as  ridicu- 
lously impotent  to  penetrate  within  the 
curtain  as  all  posterity),  the  wife  of  Lamia, 
once  so  pure,  may  have  been  over-per- 
suaded to  make  mch  miMic  manifesta- 
tions of  affection  for  Domitian  as  had 
hitherto,  upon  one  motive  or  another, 
been  loftily  withheld.  Things,  that  to 
a  lover  carry  along  with  them  irreversible 
ruin,  carry  with  them  final  desolation  of 
heart,  are  to  the  vast  current  of  ordinary 
men,  who  regard  society  exclusively  from 
a  political  centre,  less  than  nothing.  Do 
they  deny  the  existence  of  other  and  no- 
bler agencies  in  human  affairs  1  Not  at 
all.  Readily  they  confess  these  agencies: 
but,  as  movements  obeying  laws  not 
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known,  or  imperfectly  known  to  them, 
these  they  ignore.  What  it  was  circam- 
stantially  that  passed,  long  since  has  been 
overtaken  and  swallowed  up  by  the  vast 
oblivions  of  time.  This  only  survives — 
namely,  that  what  'he  said  gave  signal 
offence  in  the  highest  quarter,  and  that 
his  death  followed.  But  what  was  it  that 
he  did  say  ]  That  is  precisely  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  whole  question  which  we 
have  to  answer.  At  present  we  know, 
and  we  do  Tiot  know,  what  it  was  that  he 
said.  We  have  bequeathed  to  us  by  his- 
tory two  words— involving  eight  letters — 
which  in  their  present  form,  with  submis- 
sion to  certain  grandees  of  classic  litera- 
ture, mean  exactly  nothing.  These  two 
words  must  be  regarded  as  the  raw  mate- 
rial upon  which  we  have  to  work:  and 
out  of  these  we  are  required  to  turn  out 
a  rational  saying  for  Aelius  Lamia,  under 
the  following  five  conditions: — First,  it 
must  allude  to  his  wife,  as  one  that  is 
lost  to  him  irrecoverably;  secondly,  it 
must  glance  at  a  gloomy  tyrant  who  bars 
him  from  rejoining  her;  thirdly,  it  must 
reply  to  the  compliment  which  had  been 
paid  to  the  sweetness  of  hia  own  voice; 
fourthly,  it  should  in  strictness  contain 
some  allusion  calculated  not  only  to  irri- 
tate, but  even  to  alarm  or  threaten  his 
jealous  and  vigilant  enemy;  fifthly,  doing 
all  these  things,  it  ought  also  to  absor^ 
as  its  own  main  elements,  the  eight  let- 
ters contained  in  the  present  senseless 
words — ^Heu  taceo.^ 

Here  is  a  monstrous  quantity  of  work 
to  throw  upon  any  two  words  in  any  pos- 
sible language.  E.ven  Shaksp»'e's  clown,''^ 
when  challenged  to  furnish  a  catholic  an- 
swer applicable  to  all  conceivable  occa- 
sions, cannot  do  it  in  less  than  nine  let- 
ters— ^namely.  Oh  hrd,  sir,  I,  for  my 
part,  satisfied  that  the  existing  form 
of  ffeu  taceo  was  mere  indictable  and 
punishable  nonsense,  but  yet  that  this 
nonsense  must  enter  as  chief  element 
into  the  stinging  sense  of  Lamia,  gazed 
for  I  cannot  tell  how  many  weeks  at 
these  impregnable  letters,  viewing  them 
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sometimes  as  a  fortress  that  I  was  called 
upon  to  escahide,  sometimes  as  an  ana- 
gram that  I  was  called  upon  to  re-or- 
ganise into  the  life  which  it  had  lost 
through  some  dislocation  of  arrangement. 
Fmally  the  result  in  which  I  landed,  and 
which  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  laid  down 
was  this: — Let  me  premise,  however,  what 
at  any  rate  the  existing  darkness  attests, 
that  some  disturbance  of  the  text  must 
in  some  way  have  arisen;  whether  from 
the  gnawing  of  a  rat,  or  the  spilling  of 
some  obliterating  fluid  at  this  point  of 
some  critical  or  unique  MS.  It  is  sufS- 
cient  for  us  that  the  vital  word  has  sur- 
vived. I  suppose,  therefore,  that  Lamia 
had  replied  to  the  friend  who  praised  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice,  *  Sweet  is  it  ]  Ah, 
would  to  Heaven  it  m^ht  prove  Or- 
pheutic'  Ominous  in  this  case  would 
be  the  word  Orpheutic  to  the  ears  of  Bo- 
mitian:  for  every  schoolboy  knows  that 
this  means  a  vn/e-revokina  voice.  But 
first  let  me  remark  that  there  is  such  a 
legitimate  word  as  OrphetUaceam:  and 
in  that  case  the  Latin  repartee  of  Lamia 
would  stand  thus  —  Suavem  dixidi? 
Quam  vdiem  et  Orpheutaceam.  But, 
perhaps,  reader,  you  fail  to  recognise  in 
this  form  our  old  friend  Heu  tace^.  But 
here  he  is  to  a  certainty,  in  spite  of  the 
rat:  and  in  a  different  form  of  letters  the 
compositor  will  show  him  up  to  you  as — 
wKm  e<  077>.  [HEU  TACEAMJ.  Possi- 
bly, being  in  good  humour,  you  wiH  be  dis^ 
posed  to  wink  at  the  seemingly  surrep- 
titious AM,^ou^  believing  the  real 
word  to  be  tawo.  Let  me  say,  therefore, 
that  one  reading,  I  believe,  gives  taceam. 
Here,  then,  shines  out  at  onee — (1)  Eu- 
rydice  the  lovely  wife;  (2)  detained  by 
the  gloomy  tyrant  Pluto;  (3)  who,  how- 
ever, is  forced  into  surrendering  her  to 
her  husband,  whose  voice  (the  sweetest 
ever  known)  drew  stocks  and  stones  to 
follow  him,  and  finally  his  wife;  (4)  the 
word  Orpheutic  involves  an  alarming 
threat,  showing  that  the  hope  of  reco- 
vering the  lady  still  survived;  (S)  we  have 
involved  in  the  restoration  all  tho  eight, 
or  perhaps  nine,  letters  of  the  erroneous 
form. 


TITAN. 


»WHEN   I   WAS   A    RUSSIAN    GOYERNOR.' 


*  Tes;  I  know  a  little  of  Rossians  from 
personal  experience',  said  my  companion. 
^' When  I  was  a  Russian  Governor * 

We  had  met  that  morning  at  Aberfoyle, 
climbed  Ben  Lomond  together  from  the 
east,  and  coming  down  upon  Rowerden- 
nan,  had  crossed  the  loch  to  Luss,  where 
we  had  eaten  a  great  and  good  dinner, 
and  were  now  ta^g  our  ease  in  our  very 
comfortable  inn. 

*  When  I  was  a  Russian  Governor * 

'Ay,  ay  I*  interrupted  I,  somewhat  as- 
tonished. 'So  you  have  been  a  Russian 
Governor]  I  knew  that  countrymen  of 
ours  have  been  Generals,  Admirals,  Im- 
perial Engineers,  Court  Physicians,  and 
BO  on,  in  Russia,  but  it  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  of  one  being  a  Governor. 
Pray,  governor,  which  was  the  happy 
province  that  flourished  under  your  doubt- 
less benign  government?  Or  was  it  only 
a  town  1  And  did  you  embezzle  much  ? 
They  say  Russian  governors  always  do.' 

'  Don't  be  saucy,  my  boy'  (we  had  be- 
come wonderfully  familiar  in  the  few 
hours  we  had  known  each  other).  '  You 
are  the  victim  of  aA  equivo(aJ  term. 
There  are  governors,  and  there  are  go- 
vernors. Many  Englishmen  have  been 
governors  in  Russia,  and  many  English- 
women governesses. 

'Oh!'  said  I,  'that  sort  of  thing.  I 
beg  your  pardon;  I  understand  you  now.' 

'  Yes,  that  sort  of  thing  I  was;  for  six 
months  too,  and  a  horrid  time  I  had  of 
it.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  people  among  the 
nine  hundred  million  inhabitants  of  this 
terrestrial  globe,  the  Russian  nobles — ^that 
is  to  say,  the  pure  Russian  nobles,  your 
true  Muscovites,  for  the  German  Russians 
are  very  different — ^are  the  most — ^the 
most — ^the  most * 
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My  friend  seemed  ransacking  his  mental 
dictionary  for  a  tremendous  epithet. 

'But  no,'  he  continued,  after  h  mo- 
ment's pause;  'they  are  down  now,  so  I 
won't  hit  them.  Besides,  on  the  whole, 
they  behaved  well  during  the  war.  And 
certainly,  as  soldiers,  they  have  shown 
themselves  not  only  brave  but  very  skil- 
ful. It  is  rather  a  satire  on  our  civilisa- 
tion that  these  semi-barbarians  should  so 
long  hate  baflSed  us.  Then:  discoveries 
in  the  art  of  fortification * 

'Stop,  stop!'  interrupted  I  again  (the 
reader  will  pardon  my  rudeness,  seeing 
that  myfiriend  the  governor  did).  'No 
more  about  fortifications,  unless  you  wish 
to  bore  me.  I  have  read  all  about  them 
in  the  last  number  of  the '  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,' where  everything  is  always  proved 
by  demonstrative  reason,  aaMolidre's  man 
says.  But  come,  I  i^ould  like  to  hear  a 
little  of  your  experience  as  a  governor;  I 
daresay  it  is  curious  enough?' 

'No,  no;  it  is  not  very  curious.  I 
could  tell  you  a  few  odds  and  ends  that 
might  interest  you,  but  I  can't  think  of 
them  all  at  once;  some  will  perhaps  come 
up  in  conversation  and  of  themselves  be- 
fore we  part  company.  However,  if  you 
like,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  connected  with 
my  Russians  aiid  myself;  it  is  not  funny, 
but  yet  it  may  amuse  you,  and  though  it 
is  more  railroadish  than  romantic  — — * 

'Go  on  this  instant,'  cried  I.  'Offer 
no  excuse  and  put  forth  no  preface,  but 
go  on  at  once,  and  I  shall  listen  to  you 
as  I  smoke  the  pipe  of  pleasure  in  this 
the  arm-chair  of  attention;  or  rather,'  I 
added,  as  I  rose  and  drew  a  sofa  to  the 
table,  '  on  this  couch  of  curiosity.  Wait 
a  moment  though,  tUl  I  make  myself  cosy, 
and  lie  at  ease.' 
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So  saying,  I  lighted  my  meerschaum, 
stretched  myself  out,  adjusted  the  pillows, 
puUed  my  smoking-cap  a  little  down,  and 
nestled  my  head  in  a  comer.  This  done, 
'Now  fire  away,'  I  said;  'Fm  completely 
comfortable;  don't  mind  any  trouble  you 
may  give  yourself  to  entertain  me;  drive 
on!' 

'Qood,'  said  the  governor;  'I  like  a 
selfish  man.  However,  I  am  pretty  com- 
fortable too,  and  inclined  to  talk;  so  here 
goes.  I  have  been  a  roving  fellow,  you 
must  understand,  and  that  for  now  a  long 
time,  leading  a  random  sort  of  life,  some- 
times doing  one  thing,  sometimes  another. 
Now  it  chanced  that  a  few  years  ago  I 
was  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  without 
anything  at  all  to  do,  and  very  poor;  I 
had  just  recovered  from  a  severe  illness. 
I  of  course  began  to  think  what  next  to 
turn  my  hand  to,  for  I  required  to  turn  it 
to  something,  and  that  quickly  too,  un- 
less I  had  a  mind  to  starve.  I  happeiied  to 
hav«  a  slight  acquaintance  with  a  worthy 
German  who  had  been  a  merchant  and 
was  now  a  musician,  having  iretired  from 
business  and  the  Braunfels,  as  the  Frank- 
forters  call  their  Exchange,  to  play  the 
violin  in  a  comfortable  villa  outside  the 
Bockenheim  gate.  A  more  kind-hearted 
old  gentleman  than  this  Herr  Spielmann 
I  never  came  across—- though  he  certainly 
did  bore  one  with  his  eternal  fiddling. 
However,  it  was  through  his  love  of  music 
that  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  so  I 
should  not  comi^ain  of  it.  I  happened 
to  have  an  old  manuscript  music-book,  in 
which  were  copied  some  oi  Neil  Qow's 
best  Scottish  reels,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  lending  it  to  the  delighted  enthusiast, 
who,  unlike  most  foreigners,  appreciated 
them,  and  vowed  I  hiid  made  him  my 
debtor  for  life.  He  had  passed  many 
years  in  Russia,  and  had  made  many 
friends  there;  and  he  had  consequently 
ever  and  anon  Russians  consulting  hiin 
about  everything,  when  they  came  for 
the  waters  and  rov^e-et-noir  to  Homburg, 
Eissingen,  Ems,  and  other  baths  more  or 
less  in  that  quarter.  I  frankly  stated  my 
case  to  him,  and  he  immediately  said  he 
knew  of  the  very  thing  to  suit  me.  A 
Count  Galitzin  had  applied  to  him  to  re- 
commend a  governor,  by  which,  as  you 
now  understand,  I  mean  a  tutor.  Bo  you 
know  what  they  call  such  personages 
(tutors,  I  mean)  in  German?  JaofmeisUrs 
— ^literally,  court-masters — ^they  do  indeed. 
I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  for  the  notion 
was  a  new  one  to  me,  but  when  I  heard 


that  the  Galitzin  family  were  from  be- 
yond Easan  and  the  Volga,  and  that 
their  estates,  in  which,  eschewing  both 
Moscow  and  St  Petersburg,  they  almost 
always  resided,  were  actually  in  what  we 
used  to  call  at  school  Russia  in  Asia,  my 
love  of  seeing  strange  places  made  me 
quite  eager  for  the  situation;  and,  not  to 
make  my  story  too  long  by  dwelling  on 
everything,  after  exhibiting  satisfactory 
proofs  of  my  attainments  and  character, 
I  got  it.  A  fortnight  afterwards  I  joined 
the  fkmOy  at  Ereuzuach-on-the-Nahe,  a 
few  miles  up  from  Bingen,  you  know; 
and  immediately  my  troubles  began.' 

'So  the  cares  of  ofiice  sat  heavy  on 
you,  governor  r  said  I,  finding  that  my 
friend  paused. 

'  Tou  may  say  so,  my  boy,'  he  resumed. 
'  I  shudder  referring  to  that  time.  Night- 
mares of  the  worst  breed  are  nothing  to 
what  it  was.  But  don't  be  afraid  that  I 
a.m  about  to  make  you  dismal  by  going 
into  particulars  about  it.  It  wiU  be 
enough  to  say,  that  I  at  once  discovered 
that  very  difierent  things  are  expected  by 
Russians  from  a  tutor,  compared  with 
what  we  in  this  couiftry  expect  from  one. 
What  he  has  to  do  in  their  service  com- 
prises, besides  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  the 
whole  duty  of  a  nursery-maid.  I  found 
I  was  to  take  the  sole  and  entire  charge 
of  my  pupils — two  boys,  one  of  ten  and 
the  other  of  eight  years — ^from  the  mo- 
ment they  got  up  in  the  morning  till 
they  were  at  last  put  to  bed  again  at 
night;  I  had  to  cut  their  meat  for  them 
at  meals,  to  superintend  their  operations 
in  the  bath,  and  so  on;  never,  in  short,  to 
allow  them  to  be  out  of  my  sight.  This 
was  not  what  I  had  counted  upon,  and  I 
said  so.  Th(9  count  and  his  wife  looked 
astonished,  and  asked  me  for  what  I 
thought  they  were  to  pay  me  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  rubles  a-year.  That 
was  my  salary  —  about  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  pounds  of  our  money.  I  thereupon 
told  them  what  I  believe  are  the  duties 
of  a  tutor  in  England.  They  laughed, 
and  asked  how  tutors  in  England  were 
paid.  I  said  I  did  not  know  very  exactly, 
but  that  there  evidently  was  a  difference 
to  an  Englishman  between  being  a  tutor 
in  his  own  country  and  being  one  in 
Russia.  They  laughed  again,  which 
nettled  me;  I  found  I  was  in  a  false 
position,  and  as  in  such  a  case  it  is  always 
best  to  cut  the  thing  short  and  at  once, 
I  resigned  on  the  spot.  They  were  not 
prepared  for  this,  changed  their  tone, 
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spoke  of  the  inconvenienoe,  and  also  tried 
to  cajole  me  by  lamentiDg  the  loss  to  their 
children,  and  to  themselves  too,  which  my 
going  would  be.  I  was  not  taken  in  by 
their  fedr  speaking  and  flatteries,  but,  as 
they  were  not  bad  people  on  the  whole 
for  Russians,  and  as  it  was  certainly  true 
that  good  tutors  are  not  to  be  picked  up 
every  day,  so  that  I  could  really  not  be 
replaced  immediately,  I  agreed  to  go  with 
them  to  Paris,  and  continue  my  services 
till  they  should  leave  it  for  Russia.  And 
I  did  so.  I  may  also  remind  you  that  I 
was  desperately  poor  at  the  time,  and 
that  half-a-year's  salary  was  consequently 
an  important  consideration.  Besides,  I 
thought  that  the  few  months  would  soon 
pass  away.  But  I  had  a  dreadful  time 
of  it.  With  other  than  Russian  children, 
I  should  think  that  even  if  one  had  to 
take  the  whole  charge  of  his  pupils,  he 
might  to  some  extent  occupy  himself  with 
reading  or  otherwise;  but  with  Russian 
children  it  is  not  so.  Not  only  had  I 
constantly  and  every  moment  to  watch 
them  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief, 
but  I  had  even  to  find  the  means  of 
amusing  them;  Russian  children  cannot 
even  play  out  of  their  own  head.  Thus, 
even  when  my  pupils  went  to  a  children's 
party,  as  they  frequently  did  while  we 
were  in  Paris,  I  had  to  go  with  them, 
and  as  the  governors  and  governesses  of 
the  other  children  of  course  did  the  same, 
a  nice  party  we  half-dozen  ladies  and 
gentlemen  made  in  a  drawing-room !  I 
never  felt  so  foolish  as  I  did  on  such  oc- 
casions. Then,  again,  there  Was  a  French 
governess  for  my  pupils'  sisters,  and  this 
dreadful  woman  (who  by  the  way  was  so 
uneducated  that  I  believe  she  could  do 
little  more  than  read  and  write)  made  love 
to  me.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  but 
bouncing  and  on  a  large  scale,  and  most 
uncommonly  brazen.  Actually,  before  I 
had  been  a  fortnight  with  the  Galitzins, 
she  told  me,  looking  me  full  in  the  face, 
that  governesses  and  governors  in  Russian 
fiunilies  frequently  married  each  other, 
and  that  their  employers  very  much  liked 
such  things.  But  when  she  found  I  was 
blind  to  her  charms  and  deaf  to  her  hints, 
she  insinuated  all  sorts  of  calumnies 
against  me  to  the  lady,  whose  ear  she 
had.  And  it  being  a  Russian  ear,  and 
consequently  suspicious,  all  she  said  was 
listened  to,  and  had  its  efifect.  I  found  out 
afterwards — would  you  believe  it  ?— that, 
amongst  other  things,  she  told  the  Galit- 
zins that  she  believed  I  was  a  spy  of  the 


English  Qovemment !  One  result  of  this 
(for  the  silly  Russians  thought  it  very 
possible)  was,  that  I  was  relieved  from  the 
bore  of  going  with  my  pupils  to  visit  other 
Russians,  some  of  their  friends  being 
people  of  note  in  the  political  world;  and 
I,  of  course,  not  knowing  the  cause  of  this 
exemption,  was  very  well  pleased  at  it. 
But  a  spy,  of  all  things  in  the  world ! — do 
I  look  like  a  spyT 

'No,  indeed,  governor,'  said  I;  'but 
they  probably  thought  you  only  the  morei 
dangerous  because  you  looked  so  little 
like  one.' 

'Perhaps  they  did,'  returned  he;  'it's 
very  like  them.  They  are  so  given  td 
deceit,  that  they  constantly  deceive  them- 
selves, and  they  have  so  much  deceit 
to  guard  against  from  each  other,  that 
they  frequently  create  in  imagination  the 
plots  they  fancy  they  are  counterplotting. 
However,  suspicious  as  they  were  of  me^ 
and  although  I  was  no  spy,  I  came  to 
know  one  or  two  things  which  they  con- 
sidered great  secrets.  At  all  events  I 
learned  to  know  them  in  their  real  cha- 
racter and  ways  of  thinking  and  acting,  for 
I  saw  many  of  them  first  and  last,  and 
these  of  all  varieties.  And  so  far  as  that 
goes,  I  do  not  regret  that  I  passed  some 
time  among  them  in  the  way  I  did.  Such 
people  as  they  are,  to  be  sure !  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  German  Russians;  indeed,  t 
have  already  I  think  drawn  the  distinc- 
tion. These  much  resemble  real  Ger- 
mans in  natural  character  and  in  general 
education,  in  accomplishments  and  in 
manners,  in  their  habits  of  thought  and 
speech,  in  their  whole  tone,  in  short;  ex- 
cept that  in  so  far  are  they  Russianised 
that  they  seldom  have  anything  like  the 
simplicity  and  artlessness  which  so  often 
forms  the  most  chatming  feature  of  the 
true  German  character.  But  your  Scla- 
vonic Russians  are  quite  of  another  stamp. 
They  have  all  the  imitative  power  of 
savages  and  of  monkeys,  and  can  wonder- 
fully well  keep  up  a  show  of  refinement 
when  they  make  their  appearance  in 
Western  Europe;  but  it  is  astonishing 
how  superficial  all  this  is,  and  how  com- 
pletely it  is  only  a  mask,  and  an  irksome 
one,  worn  for  the  occasion.  It  is  amazing, 
though,  to  see  how  well  they  do  mask 
their  natural  brutality  and  their  igno- 
rance, for  to  any  one  who  does  not  watch 
them  narrowly,  they  will  seem  amiable 
and  well-informed,  so  cunningly  do  they 
hide  their  real  moral  character,  and  so 
cleverly  do  they  make  thjd  most  of  a 
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few  commonplaces  and  conventionaHsm& 
They  are  quite  incapable  of  forming  broad 
and  general  opinions,  or  of  mastering  any 
subject  that  is  not  a  most  limited  one. 
When  they  can  do  any  one  thing  well, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  they  can  do  no- 
thing else,  and  if  the  Russian  Gorern- 
ment  is  well  served,  it  is  because  it  has 
the  skill  to  put  each  man  in  the  pltee 
where  his  one  peculiar  talent  is  needed^ 
and  for  which  it  is  fitted.  It  is  something 
like  their  own  horn  bands,  which  produce 
wonderfully  sweet  music,  though  each 
performer  plays  only  a  note  and  its  sharp, 
and  has  not  perhaps  the  most  distant 
idea  of  the. composition  as  a  whole.' 

*  You  will,  however,  surely  allow  them  to 
be  good  diplomatistsr  said  I,  *and  good  sol- 
diers you  have  already  allowed  them  to  be.' 

*Why,  true,'  replied  the  governor. 
'But  barbarians  may  be  first-rate  soldiers, 
as  far  as  mere  fighting  goes,  especially  as 
regards  passive  or  defensive  fighting,  and 
it  is  chiefly  in  that  kind  that  Russian 
troops  excel.  But  it  is  to  their  general- 
ship you  refer,  and  their  engineering? 
Pray,  observe  that  I  was  speaking,  not  of 
Russians  in  the  mass,  but  of  the  Sclavonic, 
Tartar,  and  Cossack  Russians.  That  race 
has  produced  fewer  great  generals  than 
might  have  been  expected  even  from  a 
people  less  military  in  its  organisation 
than  Russia  is ;  indeed,  scarcely  any  of  her 
great  generals  have  been  pure  Russians, 
and  it  would  be  odd  if  there  were  really 
no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Then  again 
you  spoke  of  diplomacy.  Well;  certainly 
if  diplomacy  and  duplicity  are  convertible 
terms,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  them 
as  great  diplomatists.  But  do  you  think 
I  am  going  to  get  into  an  argument,  and 
chop  logic  and  debate  ethnological  idio- 
syncrasies with  you  ?  Let  me  go  on  with 
my  story,  will  you;  and  once  for  all,  if  you 
want  to  hear  it,  hold  your  tongue.' 

*  Pardon,  governor,'  said  I;  *you  are 
a  sensible  man.  I  shall  be  an  oyster. 
Ite  caputs 

*I  will.  But  since  I  have  got  upon 
the  subject  of  the  pure  Russian  character, 
I  may  say  that  Russians,  even  when  they 
appear  to  some  advantage  abroad,  are  not 
to  be  judged  of  by  that  appearance.  They 
are  acting  a  part  when  they  show  them- 
selves in  civilised  Europe,  and  you  require 
to  know  them  intimately  and  watch  them 
narrowly  if  you  wish  to  arrive  at  a  right 
estimate  of  them.  They  keep  within 
bounds  when  they  are  from  home  and 
feel  that  their  conduct  is  scrutinised-— as 


regards  their  tyrannical  disposition  for 
instance;  but  Alexis,  the  tall,  handsome, 
and  to  all  but  the  Russian  friends  of  his 
master  the  supercilious,  fellow  who  acted 
as  butler  and  also  as  body-servant  to 
Count  Qalitsin,  might  in  Russia  be  flogged 
at  a  government  or  police  whipping-oflSce 
on  a  simple  order  from  his  master,  and 
indeed  I  gathered  from  what  I  once  heard 
that  he  actually  had  so  been  made  to 
know  and  feel  his  place.  There  was 
Clautscka  too,  or  Claudine,  as  she  called 
herself  in  French,  the  maid  of  Madame 
Galitzin;  she  also  was  a  serf.  And,  after 
all,  the  condition  of  Russian  serfis  is  not 
very  much  better  than  that  of  American 
slaves,  though  that  it  is  somewhat  better 
is  not  to  be  denied.  But  slavery  in  some 
shape  seems  to  be  a  curse  necessarily  at- 
tendant on  either  of  the  extremes— on 
absolute  despotism  equally  as  on  unmiti- 
gated democracy.' 

*  Stay  a  moment,  governor;  that  is  an 
original  remark,  I  suppose.  Allow  me  to 
consider  it.  I  really  believe ^'said  I,  in- 
terrupting my  story-teller  this  once  a^in. 
But  seeing  him  looking  about  as  if  for 
something  to  throw  at  me,  'No,  no,'  cried 
I,  deprecatingly;  'never  mind;  get  on.' 

'  Humph,'  said  the  governor,  '  Well; 
we  were  at  Ereuznach.  There  were  se- 
veral other  Russian  families  in  the  place; 
for  its  horrid  water  is  said  to  be  good  for 
scrofulous  complaints,  which  I  rather 
think  are  very  common  amongst  the 
Russian  nobility.  With  all  these  families 
the  Galitzins  were  more  or  less  acquainted. 
Some  of  them  were  personages  whose 
names  are  known  beyond  Russia;  it  has 
a  peculiar  interest  for  me  still  to  see  their 
names  mentioned  in  the  papers,  as  I 
sometimes  do.     Count  Galitzin's  chief 

friend  among  them  was  a  certain 

but  I  shall  not  mention  his  name,  as  I 
am  about  to  tell  no  good  of  him.  I 
shall  call  him  the  prince,  as  indeed  we 
generally  called  him  at  the  time.  He 
was  a  widower;  his  wife  had  died  but  a 
short  time  before;  since  they  had  left 
Russia  indeed.  A  middle-aged  lady,  some 
distant  and  poor  relation,  had  been  sent 
for  from  St  Petersburg,  and  was  now 
travelling  with  him  in  the  capacity  of  his 
housekeeper,  if  I  may  so  speak;  that  is  to 
say,  she  managed  his  family  matters,  saw 
to  the  packing  and  unpacking,  as  they 
left  or  arrived  at  a  place,  arranged  about 
then:  lodgings  and  their  apartments  at 
hotels,  controlled  the  bills,  and  so  forth. 
The  prince  had  four  children,  two  girls 
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and  two  boys.  For  the  boys  there  was  a 
governor,  a  Hanoverian  named  Miiller; 
the  Russians  prefer  Hanoverians  to  other 
Germans,  at  least  for  governors,  though 
I  know  not  their  reason.  The  young 
ladies  had  a  sort  of  governess  in  a  Frau- 
lein  Emma — all  the  name  she  ever  got 
among  them.  This  was  a  veiy  sweet 
girl;  dark,  and  with  jet  black  hair,  but 
with  the  true  Teutonic  large  deep  blue 
eyes;  a  very  beautiful  creature,  gentle, 
artless,  timid.  She  too  was  a  German; 
her  father  had  been  a  professor  of  some 
kind  at  Dorpat — ^the  Russian  university 
you  know — ^but  both  her  parents  were 
dead,  and  she  had  been  taken  by  the  late 
princess  as  a  companion.  And  now, 
thj^ugh  without  any  definite  position,  and 
a^^Murently  indeed  in  rather  an  equivocal 
one,  she  still  remained  in  the  family  of 
the  prince.  But,  poor  thing,  she  knew  of 
no  other  home,  and  she  was  not  only  as  in- 
nocent but  as  guileless  as  a  child.  She 
had  looked  on  the  princess  as  a  second 
mother.  The  lady  had  been,  I  believe,  a 
most  excellent  woman,  and  she  imagined 
she  was  looked  upon  by  the  prince  as  a 
kind  of  adopted  child.  Now,  if  you  were 
reading  in  a  romance  what  I  have  just 
told  you,  doubtless  you  would  at  once 
suspect  that  he  eyed  her  with  very  dif- 
ferent feelings.  Wouldn't  you  now?  To 
be  sure  you  would.  Well,  so  it  was  in 
reality.  Tet  the  scoundrel's  wife  had  not 
been  dead  two  months  yet.  How  the 
matter  stood  I  soon  saw,  and  I  saw  too 
what  was  more  abominable  still;  the 
housekeeping  poor  relation  saw  it  as  well 
as  I  did,  and  seemed  quite  prepared  to 
connive  at  any  wickedness  the  prince 
might  contemplate,  if  not  indeed  to  aid 
him  in  it.  The  other  Russians,  too,  his 
friends,  seemed  to  look  upon  the  poor 
girl  as  quite  his  natural  prey,  and  used 
to  smile  significantly  at  each  other  when 
she  appeared.  I  sometimes  felt  an  in- 
clination all  bat  irresistible  to  make  pie, 
as  the  printers  say,  of  their  rascally  vi- 
sages. What  satiiiaction  it  would  often 
have  given  me  to  knock  their  infernal 
leers  out  of  joint  with  a  one-two  in  the 
centre  of  each  confounded  countenance ! 
But  I  was  not  destined  to  smash  the 
villains  as  they  deserved — ^more's  the  pity, 
more's  the  pity.' 

*  Go  it,  governor,'  cried  I;  *  smash,  dash, 
and  crash !    All  right ! ' 

*  Well,  old  fellow;  it  would  have  made 
any  honest  man's  blood  boil  as  much  as 
it  did  mine,  and  as  indeed  it  still  does, 


when  1  think  of  that  poor  girl.  I  fell  in 
love  with  her,  you  suppose?  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  MUller  liad  done  that  long 
before,  and  had  told  her  so,  and  the  simple 
creature  had  told  him,  in  return,  how 
happy  it  made  her  to  know  it.  He  was 
a  fine  fellow  this  Miiller;  honest,  intel- 
lectual, brave,  open;  but  the  veriest 
dreamer  I  ever  met  with  even  among  the 
Germans,  and  that  is  saying  much.  There 
was  no  action  in  him — nothing  practical 
— none  of  that  constant,  active,  sustained, 
ever-ready  energy,  which  I  take  to  be  one 
great  feature,  perhaps  the  great  feature, 
in  the  national  character  of  Englishmen. 

'I  had  discovered  almost  at  a  glance 
(it  needed  no  great  penetration  to  do  so) 
how  things  stood  between  Fraulein  Emma 
and  Muller.  But  very  soon  I  heard  all 
about  it  from  himself.  I  used,  as  soon 
as  I  got  rid  of  my  pupils  at  night,  to  get 
hold  of  him,  and  take  him  out  S)r  a  walk; 
it  was  beautiful  summer  weather,  and 
many  a  pleasant  moonlight  walk  we  had 
together.  Our  favourite  road  was  up  the 
Nahe  to  Munster-am-stein,  or  even  as 
far  as  Ebeniberg,  the  castle  once  of  that 
famous  old  fellow  Franz  von  Sickingen, 
where  he  sheltered  Melancthon  and  others 
of  the  Reformers.  They  have  an  inn  now 
among  the  ruins,  and  there  Miiller  and  I 
would  have  a  bottle  of  cool  light  Rhenish 
wine,  and  very  nice  it  was,  and  many  a 
good  cigar  we  smoked  with  it,  and  on 
one  of  these  occasions  he  told  me  all 
about  himself  and  Emma,  and  their  mu- 
tual loves  and  so  forth,  and  of  course  I 
was  much  interested  in  his  tale,  and 
vowed  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  help 
him;  for  I  must  tell  you  I  am  very 
tender-hearted.  And  he  took  me  at  my 
word,  as  you  will  see. 

*Some  weeks  passed  on,  as  weeks  will 
do,  however  wearisome  they  are.  As  I 
have  already  said,  I  saw  through  the  ini- 
quity of  the  prince,  but  I  hinted  nothing 
to  Muller  about  it.  And  he,  poor  fellow, 
never  suspected  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  prince,  however,  was  more  acute  on 
his  side,  and  probably  long  ere  then  had 
discovered  where  the  affections  of  his 
governor  were  placed;  so  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when  one  day  Miiller  came  to  me 
in  great  agitation,  and  told  me  that  he 
had  just  received  his  dismissal.  It  was 
grounded  on  some  frivolous  excuse;  1  for- 
get what;  but  it  was  little  to  him  what 
the  reasons  assigned  were;  all  he  thought 
of,  and  it  was  quite  enough  for  him,  was, 
that  Emma  and  he  were  to  be  separated. 
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He  had  neyer  dreamed  that  such  a  thing 
was  possible !  Of  course  he  was  at  his 
wits'  end;  had  no  idea  what  he  should 
do,  could  form  no  plan.  I  myself  did  not 
see  clearly  how  to  help  a  bian  who  could 
or  would  do  so  little  to  help  himself,  and 
all  that  occurred  to  me  was,  to  advise 
him  to  follow  the  prince  and  his  family 
to  Paris,  whither  they  were  about-  to  go, 
in  company  with  my  Gfalitzins. 

*  This  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do,  and 
did — in  short  we  all  arrived  in  Paris;  but 
Muller's  being  there  was  unknown  to 
any  of  the  Russians,  for  a  time  at  least. 
Emma  of  course  knew  of  it,  and  she  and 
I  spoke  of  nothing  but  Miiller  when  an 
opportunity  occurred  to  speak  at  all,  and 
I  took  a  good  number  of  the  usual  silly 
messages  from  the  one  to  the  other.  But 
at  last  I  left  the  Qalitzins,  and  then, 
apparently  for  the  first  time,  my  friend 
began  to  think  that  something  decisive 
should  be  done.  So  he  put  himself  in 
Emma's  way,  was  of  course  discovered; 
and  after  that  the  poor  girl  was  as  much 
shut  up  as  if  she  had  been  in  a  nunnery. 
"Oh!  what  will  happen!  Oh!  tbat 
prince  and  his  she-cousin!"  cried  the 
despairing  fejiow  to  me  one  night  as  he 
paced  up  ana  down  my  room.  (I  had  gone 
to  live  in  the  same  hdtd  garni  that  he 
lived  in.)  And  then,  just  as  he  said  that, 
a  sudden  light  seemed  to  flash  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  became  really  dreadful  to 
look  at.  It  is  no  joke  when  one  of  your 
naturally  quiet  men  like  him  become 
really  roused.  Actually  it  at  first  seemed 
to  me  tbat  he  had  gone  mad.  He  raved 
and  ran  about,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  get  him  calm  enough  to 
hear  a  little  reason;  in  fact,  he  for  awhile 
was  for  blowing  out  brains  immediately — 
the  prince's,  the  housekeeping  cousin's, 
his  own,  Emma's,  and  all.  The  end  of  it 
was,  that  I  promised  to  take  up  the  mat- 
ter, to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  at  once; 
and  no  sooner  had  I  said  I  would,  than 
he  relapsed  into  his  former  dreamy  state. 
He  trusted  all  to  me,  he  said,  and  seemed 
quite  satisfied  tbat  in  trusting  to  me  he 
had  done  all  he  could  do. 

*  Seeing  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
I  went  to  work  that  very  evening.  As 
soon  as  it  was  dark  I  went  to  the  hotel 
where  the  prince  lived,  and  secured  a 
room  in  it,  after  enjoining  secresy  on  the 
concierge,  who  of  course  knew  me  by 
sight,  having  often  seen  me  with  my 
former  pupils,  when  I  took  them  to  call 
there.   Toa  know  what  a  Parisian  porter 


is,  and  that  a  five-firane-pieoe  will  seal  his 
lips,  at  least  till  he  is  offered  more.  And 
you  also  know  what  sort  of  a  thing  an 
hotel  in  Paris  is — ^not  the  kind  of  inn 
meant  for  travellers,  but  the  kind  where 
liimished  lodgings  are  let,  I  mean — and  aa 
you  may  suppose  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
securing  a  room  directly  over  Emma's. 
To  this  my  room  I  had  access  by  an 
escalier  dircM,  so  that  I  ran  no  risk  of 
meeting  any  of  the  Russians  on  the  prin- 
cipal staircase.  Nor  was  it  difficult  by 
means  of  iYieconcierge  to  smuggleone  note 
to  the  poor  girl — ^the  postage  it  is  true  was 
another  five-franc-piece — but  the  rascal 
positively  refused  to  smuggle  more  than 
one.  For  that,  however,  I  did  not  much 
care;  it  was  purposely  that  I  had  taken 
a  room  just  over  hers,  and  my  billet  had 
made  known  to  her  that  I  was  there, 
and  that  we  could  communicate  thence- 
forth after  dark  every  evening  by  a  string 
and  a  little  basket;  an  old  plan  I  should 
think,  but  not  the  less  effectual  on  that 
account.  Thus  I  corresponded  with  her 
for  several  days.  She  quickly  put  entire 
confidence  in  me,  and  promised  to  do  all 
I  told  her  at  any  time.  I  was  anxious 
to  gain  this  full  confidence,  and  to  acquire 
indeed  a  sort  of  ascendency  over  her  as 
well  as  over  Miiller,  for  I  did  not  know 
what  might  happen,  and  I  saw  how  ne- 
cessary it  would  be,  in  case  of  its  being 
requisite  to  act  energetically  and  with 
decision,  tbat  I  should  have  a  dominant 
influence  with  both  of  them.  And  it 
turned  out  well  that  I  did  gain  this  in- 
fluence. 

*  For,  in  spite  of  all  my  precautions,  my 
first  scheme  failed.  I  need  not  go  into 
details  about  it — ^suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
difficulties  and  delays  which  in  France 
two  foreigners  would  have  had  to  en- 
counter before  they  could  get  married  are 
so  great,  that  it  was  indispensable  that 
my  friends  should  gain  the  frontier,  in 
the  Gretna  Green  way,  and  with  a  fair 
start.  I  meant  to  have  sent  them  off  to 
Strasburg,  and  thence  across  the  Rhine. 
MuUer  seemed  to  think  that  once  he  was 
in  his  own  country  he  could  find  means 
to  maintain  himself  and  a  wife;  and 
though  I  was  Jiot  so  sanguine  of  his  suc- 
cess, yet  it  seemed  better  to  risk  failure 
in  that  way,  than  to  suffer  the  great 
wrong  that  I  feared  would  be  done  if 
Emma  remained  with  the  Russians.  But, 
as  I  said,  my  plan  failed.  It  was  scarcely 
my  fault  indeed,  for  I  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  divine,  and  Emma  had  never 
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thought  of  telling  me,  that  the  QalitziDS, 
my  own  Russians  that  had  been,  had 
changed  their  quarters  to  take  rooms  in 
the  same  hotel  in  which  the  prince  was. 
However  so  it  was;  they  were  established 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court;  and 
one  evening  the  detestable  French  gover- 
ness saw  from  her  window  the  basket  as- 
cending and  descending  between  Emma 
and  me.  The  conspiracy,  as  I  suppose 
they  called  it,  was  discovered;  and  to  my 
intense  surprise  and  disgust,  the  next 
evening  when  I  pulled  up  what  I  thought 
was  a  note  from  Emma,  it  turned  out  to 
be  one  from  the  housekeeping  cousin, 
thanking  me  for  my  attentions,  and  de- 
clining on  the  part  of  the  prince  and  his 
family  any  feurther  communication ! 

^Miiller  gave  up  all  for  lost  when  he 
heard  of  this,  but  I,  on  the  contrary,  even 
if  I  had  not  been  actuated  by  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  unfortunate  pair,  and  by  I 
may  truly  say  the  purest  motives,  would 
have  gone  on  with  the  business  from 
mere  determination  not  to  be  foiled  by 
the  Muscovites. 

*  However,  all  I  could  now  do  was  to 
watch  their  movements,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose I  established  a  footing  in  an  esta- 
minet  opposite  the  door  of  their  hotel;, 
for,  it  b^g  useless  to  remain  in  the 
same  house,  I  had  gone  back  to  my  former 
place  beside  Miiller.  In  this  estaminet, 
by  dint  of  caramboling  for  a  whole  day, 
drinking  numberless  achoppes  of  Stras- 
burg  beer,  and  smoking  a  dozen  three- 
sous  papers  of  *^caporal,"  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  secure  the  good  offices  of  the  ffor- 
(on;  and  I  also  eidisted  in  the  cause  the 
dame  de  comptoir,  by  giving  her  in  strict 
confidence  as  much  of  the  story  as  I 
thought  necessary,  and  then  touching  it 
up  in  the  romantic  style.  It  clinched  the 
business  with  both,  when,  by  a  skiHul 
allusion,  I  suggested  to  them  that  they 
might  themselves,  by  doing  what  I  wanted, 
play  a  part  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the 
benevolent  characters  in  Eugene  Sue's 
novels.  But,  indeed,  your  true  Parisian 
is  ever  ready  to  act  a  part  in  a  mystery, 
or  plot,  or  intrigue  of  any  kind. 

*By  means  of  these  obliging  people, 
and  without  fearing  to  create  any  suspi- 
cion, I  procured  intelligence  of  what  the 
princely  family  were  doing,  and  in  about 
a  fortnight  I  found  that  they  were  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  Russia  through  Ger- 
many, their  first  day's  journey  being  by 
the  northern  «id  Belgian  nulways  to 
li^ge,  whence  again,  on  the  morrow,  they 


were  to  proceed  to  Cologne.  I  also  found 
that,  wishing  for  some  reason  to  avoid 
Brussels,  they  intended  to  travel  by  the 
line  which  goes  past  Lille  and  Ghent. 

'Now  or  never,  thought  I,  is  the  time 
to  act;  for,  if  they  get  into  Germany,  our 
difficulties  will  probably  be  even  greater 
than  they  are  in  France,  and  if  they  once 
reach  RujBsia,  all,  of  course,  is  over,  t  laid 
my  plans  accordingly,  resolving  on  a  bold 
stroke,  which  had,  at  all  events,  this 
merit,  that  it  could  not  make  things 
worse  than  they  were.  MuUer  and  I  (he 
had  given  himself  completely  up  to  my 
guidance)  followed  the  family  early  one 
morning  to  the  embarcadirey  and  took  our 
places  in  the  same  train.  Away  we  went, 
the  prince  little  thinking  whom  he  had 
behind  him. 

'  We  reached  Ghent,  where  the  thing 
was  to  be  attempted.  I  knew  that  the 
train  stopped  there  for  ten  minutes. 
Miiller  and  I  alighted.  I  had  noted  be- 
fore starting  that  Emma  occupied  a  seat 
next  the  side  on  which  the  station  was; 
this  was  fortunate,  as  otherwise  I  should 
have  had  more  difficulties  to  meet  than  I 
had.  We  alighted,  as  I  said;  Miiller 
kept  out  of  sight,  for  so  I  had  instructed 
him,  fearing  his  want  of  energy  might 
spoil  all,  if  he  had  anything  actively  to 
do.  I  waited  till  the  train  was  just  start- 
ing, ran  up  to  the  carriage  where  the 
prince  and  his  &mily  were,  opened  the 
door,  told  Emma  in  a  low  but  authorita- 
tive tone  to  get  out,  dragged  her  out  in 
a  state  of  bewildermenjt,  jumped  in  my- 
self, shut  the  door  again,  and  pulled  up 
the  window.' 

*  Capital  1  Governor,  you  enchant  me ! 
What  next  r 

*To  see  how  the  prince  stared!  how 
the  housekeeping  cousin  stared!  how 
they  all  stared!  The  cousin  waa  the 
first  to  recover  herself;  she  screamed 
something  in  Russian,  and  tried  to  let 
down  the  window,  but  I  kept  fast  hold  of 
the  leathern  strap,  and  prevented  her,  till 
the  station  was  well  cleared.  Then  the 
prince,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
carriage,  made  a  dash  across  it,  but  I  put 
down  my  head,  and  butted  him  full  on 
the  chest  I  wore  atraveDing-cap.  The 
blow,  and  a  jerk  of  the  train,  which  at 
that  moment  started  to  full  speed,  shot 
him  back  into  his  seat  again,  with  his 
knees  nearly  up  into  his  chin.  The 
thing  was  done;  I  drew  a  long  breath; 
cried  "All  rights"  and  burst  into  a  fit  of 
very  satis£ftctory  laughter.' 
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*Well  done,  governor!'  exclaiined  I. 
*A11  right,  indeed!  I  think  I  see  the 
discomfited  Cossack!' 

*  If  you  had  seen  him,  you  would  have 
seen  his  eyes  glaring  and  bloodshot,  his 
Ups  sputtering  foam,  and  his  hands  trem- 
bling with  impotent  fury.  It  was  really 
a  sight,  to  be  sure!' 

'  Well,  what  next  ?  Go  on.  I  suppose 
it  was  now  all  right,  as  you  saidl' 

*  What  to  my  mind  is  the  best  part  of 
the  stoiy  was  yet  to  come.  After  awhile, 
the  prince  made  an  effort  to  speak,  and 
though  still  half-choking  with  passion, 
managed  to  articulate,  "How  much  have 
they  paid  you  for  it?"  I  may  say  here 
that  he  spoke  English  very  well.  The 
Russians  are  great  linguists,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  mere  speaking  of  foreign 
languages  goes.  They  all  speak  French 
like  Frenchmen — all  among  the  higher 
classes,  I  mean;  indeed,  they  generally 
amongst  themselves  converse  in  French, 
very  much,  I  believe,  that  they  may  not 
be  understood  by  their  inferiors.  But, 
while  they  speak  it  so  well,  it  is  not  com- 
mon for  them  to  write  it  tolerably;  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  they  are 
just  great  children.  "How  much  have 
they  paid  you  for  it?"  said  he;  "how 

much,  you ^"    He  was  coming  out 

with  some  unpleasant  epithet,  but  he  did 
not  finish;  for  I  gave  him  a  look  he  did 
not  like.  He  tried,  however,  to  meet  it 
steadily,  sat  erect,  and  assumed  a  majestic 
air,  and  thought  to  stare  me  out  of  coun- 
tenance. It  is,  by  the  way,  a  favourite 
thing  with  Russians,  that  cold  stare;  they 
ape  their  late  master  Nicholas  in  that, 
as  in  other  things.  "Oh,"  said  I  to  my- 
self, "if  you  are  for  that  sort  of  play,  have 
at  you!"  and  I  fixed  a  steady  look  on 
him  in  return.  So  we  had  a  staring 
match  for  five  minutes,  when  he  winced, 
quailed,  and  muttering  something  in  Rus- 
sian, which,  I  daresay,  was  not  compli- 
mentary, dropped  his  eyes.  So,  finding 
that  his  eyes  failed,  he  tried  his  tongue 
again,  and  repeated,  *'How  much  have 
they  given  you  for  it,  I  ask?"  Now, 
when  he  had  said  this  the  first  time,  my 
immediate  impulse  had  been  to  pitch  into 
him,  which  would  have  been  very  impru- 
dent, as  a  moment's  reflection  told  me. 
And  that  moment's  reflection  had  also 
given  me  a  new  idea,  and  before  he  spoke 
the  second  time,  I  was  ready  to  work  it 
out.  "Not  much,"  I  therefore  quietly 
replied;  "they  are  poor  enough." 

*  Now,  as  I  expected,  that  mercenary 


feeling  which  pervades  all  Russians,  and 
makes  them  think  that  every  man  has 
his  price — ^that  familiarity  with  bribery 
which  had  led  him  to  jump  at  the  ridicu- 
lous conclusion  that  I  had  been  bribed — 
made  him  catch  at  my  words.  "How 
much?"  said  he  for  the  third  time,  but 
after  a  pause,  and  now  looking  at  me  with 
a  difierent  and  very  curious  expression.~> 
"If  this  young  gentleman,"  returned  I, 
"  will  change  pla^  with  me,  we  shall  be 
able  to  hear  each  other  better;  the  ratt- 
ling of  the  carriage  makes  it  difiScult  to 
talk  confidentially." 

'  He  looked  at  me  for  another  minute, 
in  what  he  meant  to  be  a  penetratiDg 
way,  and  then  told  the  boy  to  do  as  I 
said.  I  accordingly  got  into  the  com- 
partment next  him;  and  then  I  whispered 
significantly  in  his  ear,  "A  paltry  three 
hundred  fi^ics ! "  He  again  seemed  to 
flatterhimself  he  was  readingmy  thoughts; 
and  then  he  nodded,  as  if  to  say,  "  I  un- 
derstand you." 

'  Seeing  my  advantage,  I  followed  it  up: 
"  If  you  were  to  return  to  Paris,"  said  I, 
"  I  could  tell  you  where  you  would  imme- 
diately hear  of  them."  His  eye  gleamed. 
"  Of  course  they  could  not  be  married,  at 
all  events,"  I  added. — "Him,  at  any  rate, 
I  could  crush!"  hissed  the  prince  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  as  if  he  could  not 

l^ut  think  aloud.    "And  as  for  her 

But  what  value  do  you  set  upon  your  infor- 
mation ? "— "  Five  hundred  francs  down," 
said  I,  "and  the  promise  in  writing  of 
fifteen  hundred  more,  if  you  succeed." — 
"  Two  thousand  francs ! "  cried  he;  "  it  is 
too  much." 

*  Then,  lowering  his  tone,  he  began  re- 
gularly to  higgle  about  the  sum.  This 
was  probably  from  the  mere  love  of  money, 
which  is  so  strongly  characteristic  of  most 
Russians.  It  often  shows  itself  very  cu- 
riously. With  a  display  of  profuseness, 
they  will  combine  a  degree  of  shabby  eco- 
nomising truly  contemptible.  The  Ga- 
litzins,  for  instance,  when  I  went  to  Paris 
with  them,  took  showy  apartments  at 
eight  hundred  francs  a-month  (this  was 
for  the  look  of  the  thing),  and  then  made 
a  contract  with  a  traUeur  for  our  "nou- 
rishment," as  the  French  say,  at  five 
francs  a-day,  wine  included!  The  trcdt- 
eur  of  course  did  not  feed  us  splendidly, 
or  even  sufficiently;  you  will  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  positively  I  sometimes  had  not 
enough  to  eat.  And  yet  I  don't  eat 
much.  You  are  not  to  judge  by  my  ex- 
ploits to-day,'  continued  the  govemori 
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seeing  me  smile;  *I  confess  I  did  walk 
TigDioualy  into  those  beef-steaks  we  had, 
sot  to  mention  the  potato-soup,  and  the 
herrings,  and  the  tough  old  hen,  and  the 
apple-dumpling.  But  let  me  tell  you, 
my  boy,  that  climbing  Ben  Lomond,  in 
the  company  of  a  jolly  companion  too,  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  governing 
young  .Cossacks,  and  being  governed  by 
the  hetman  and  hetwoman  their  parents. 
Such  a  life  as  mine  was  would  have  made 
an  ostrich  dyspeptic,  any  ostrich,  at  least, 
of  ordinary  mond  sensibility.  So  don't 
laugh  at  my  appetite,  if  you  please;  it 
was  bad  enough  then,  I  can  assure  you. 
Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  at  the  prince's  higg- 
ling. Well,  I  thought  it  probably  arose 
merely  from  the  penny-wise  spirit  I  spc&k 
of,  but  lest  it  might  be  a  trap,  and  in- 
tended to  try  whether  or  not  I  was  play- 
ing on  him,  I  held  out  for  the  amount  I 
had  named,  and  he  handed  me  a  five 
hundred  franc  billet  de  hanqtie.  Now, 
wasn't  that  a  dirty  transaction  on  my 
part,  any  way  you  take  it  ? ' 

^Let  me  hear  the  whole  story,  gover- 
nor, before  I  decide,'  said  I. 

*  I  admire  your  prudence,'  resumed  my 
friend;  *  hasty  judgments  are  usually  false 
ones.  Well,  I  gave  him  the  address  of 
the  hotel  where  Miiller  and  I  had  staid, 
assuring  him  that  he  would  there  hear  of 
the  fugitives  the  next  day  at  latest.  I 
advised  him,  however,  first  to  consult  a 
lawyer.  And  then  I  told  him  that  he 
could  at  once  return  to  Paris  by  quitting 
our  train  at  MechUn,  and  taking  one 
which  I  knew  would  pass  southwards 
about  half-an-hour  after  our  arrival  there. 
He  wanted  me  to  turn  back  with  him, 
but  I  exclaimed,  "  What !  Do  you  think 
I  have  the  effirontery  to  meet  these  poor 
young  people  after  betraying  them  ?  No, 
no;  I  am  not  so  bad  as  that.  Besides,  I 
intend  to  go  fsurther  on." 

*  It  is  part  of  a  Russian's  natural  chi^ 
racter  to  be  suspicious,  and  if  it  were  not, 
his  education,  his  habits,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  he  moves  at  home,  would 
be  sure  to  make  him  suspect  every  one 
everywhere  and  always;  except,  indeed, 
as  in  truth  is  the  case  with  human  nature 
generally,  when  his  passions  are  strongly 
exated  with  regard  to  a  particular  object. 
Then  he  is  cr^ulous  enough.  Besides, 
it  constantly  happens  to  people  of  a  sus- 
picious mind,  that  they  suspect  when 
they  should  not  suspect,  and  do  not  sus- 
pect when  they  should.  I  told  you  before 
how  absurdly  I  had  been  suspected  of 


being  an  agent  of  the  English  Qovem- 
ment;  at  present  I  was  not  suspected  by 
the  prince  of  trifling  with  him,  or  at  least 
he,  as  it  proved,  quickly  laid  his  suspicions 
aside.  He,  in  fact,  chiefly  deceived  him- 
self, and  I  did  little  more  than  let  him 
do  it;  and  certainly  he  deserved  it  for  his 
odious  insinuation  on  me. 

'  He  got  out  at  Mechlin,  as  I  had  sug- 
gested, and  so  did  I.  He  walked  up  and 
down  the  platform,  smoking,  and  evi- 
dently anxious  now  to  get  rid  of  me, 
which  I  was  not  sorry  for,  as  I  wanted  to 
be  alone  for  a  little.  So,  leaving  him,  I 
went  into  the  waiting-room,  opened  the 
little  writing-case  you  see  yonder,  and 
wrote  two  short  but  careful  notes.  This 
done,  I  joined  him  again.  The  train 
came  up,  and  he  took  his  place.  His  fa- 
mily,! should  have  said,  had  not  stopped 
with  him,  but  had  gone  on  to  Li^,  as 
they  originally  intended.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  him  fairly  in  the  carriage,  I  fixed  on 
one  of  the  guards  belonging  to  the  train 
(I  should  tell  you  that  I  am  some- 
what of  a  judge  in  physiognomy),  took 
him  aside,  and  explained  to  him  that  I 
wished  him  to  take  charge  of  a  little 
packet  which  was  too  late  to  go  in  the 
regular  way.  I  had  put  up  an  old  card- 
case  in  an  envelope,  and  the  note  I  ^had 
written  was  in  the  card-case;  I  told  the 
fellow  to  give  it  to  a  cofnmimonaire  in 
Paris,  who  would  be  pud  by  the  person 
it  was  addressed  to— and  slipped  a  five- 
franc-piece  into  his  hand.  He  winked 
knowingly,  and  I  saw  all  was  right.  Away 
went  the  train,  with  my  prince  and  my 
parcel. 

'By  the  next  tnun,  as  I  had  intended, 
I  started  for  Antwerp.  You  probably 
know  that  the  Belgian  railways  intersect 
each  other  in  a  way  that  often  puzzles 
travellers,  and  that  Ghent,  Mechlin,  and 
Antwerp  are  each  connected  with  the 
other  two;  the  different  lines  forming  a 
triangle.  Now  Muller  and  Emma,  on 
the  escape  of  the  latter  at  Ghent,  instead 
of  going  back  to  Paris,  or  coming  on,  as 
the  prince  and  I  did,  to  Mechlin,  took,  as 
I  had  told  him  to  do,  the  next  train  to 
Antwerp;  so  that,  when  I  crossed  over  to 
that  famous  old  town  from  Mechlin,  and 
while  the  prince  probably  was  just  re- 
passing Ghent  on  his  way  to  Paris,  I 
found  them  anxiously  expecting  me  at  a 
little  inn,  to  which  I  had  directed  them, 
near  the  terminus.  Within  an  hour  I 
packed  them  off  by  the  London  steamer, 
to  get  married  in  England.    The  sailing 
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of  thai  steamer  had  entered  into  my  plan, 
and  was  the  reason  of  my  rooYing  them 
upon  Antwerp;  for,  till  Emma  was  legi- 
timately under  a  hushand's  protection,  I 
was  by  no  means  easy  as  to  what  autho- 
rity of  guardianship  the  prince  might  yet 
have  asserted  over  her,  and  I  supp(»ed 
(as  indeed  I  still  suppose,  for  I  do  not 
know  certainly)  that  in  Belgium  there 
would  be  as  many  formalities  and  delays 
to  have  to  do  with,  before  two  foreigners 
could  be  married,  as  there  are  in  France. 
So  they  went,  joyful  and  grateful,  and 
provided  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
a  friend  of  mine  in  London.' 

*And  were  married,'  interrupted  I, 
*and  have  lived  happily  ever  since.  Of 
course.  But  what  became  of  the  prince  ? 
Bid  you  hear  any  more  of  him?  And 
what  was  that  packet  you  took  so  much 
trouble  about  at  Mechlin  % ' 

*Tou  shall  hear,'  continued  the  go- 
vernor. *  The  only  regret  that  Emma  e:^- 
pressed  (and  all  she  said  was,  **  But  my 
mother's  Bible!")  was  for  some  things 
she  held  dear,  and  which  she  thought  she 
had  lost  for  ever  among  her  luggage, 
which  of  course  had  gone  away  with  the 
prince's  family.  But  I  comforted  her  by 
saying  I  had  a  plan  for  that  too;  and  so 
I  had,  as  you  shall  see. 

^  I  remained  at  Antwerp,  where  at  the 
pof^  restarUe,  to  which  I  had  left  orders 
for  my  letters  to  be  addressed,  I  received 
two  days  after  my  arrival  one  from  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  where  Mtiller  and 
I  had  staid  in  Paris.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  duly  received  the  notes  I  had  sent 
by  the  railway  guard;  that,  prepared  by 
the  one  of  them  which  was  for  himself, 
he  had  addressed  the  prince  by  name 
when  he  made  his  appeuance,  which  he 
did  accompanied  by  an  avotiS  (my  object 
in  telling  him  to  consult  a  lawyer  was  to 
make  him  lose  some  time  thereby,  so  that 
my  notes  might  be  sure  to  arrive  before 
him  at  the  hotel);  that  the  prince  was 
greatly  astonished  at  being  known,  but 
that  it  was  truly  inconceivable,  monsieur 
(to  use  my  correspondent's  words),  how 
he  comported  himself,  and  what  an  infer- 
nal tapage  he  made,  when  he  read  my 
note  to  him  (the  other  note,  you  know); 
that  he  made  a  scene  positively  abomi- 
nable, and  that  his  anmi^y  who  could 
scarcely  conceal  his  laughter,  had  with 
difficulty  removed  him;  finally,  that  he, 
the  manager,  did  not  mean  to  reproach 
me,  because  he  knew  well  that  I  was  a 
hon  enfoM^  but  that,  frankly,  I  should 


not  have  exposed  him  to  conduct  that 
was  truly  diabolical;  but  that  rCimporte, 
it  was  over  now,  and  he  hoped  soon  to 
have  of  my  news,  and  en  oUendaTU  was 
my  devoted.  My  note  which  had  pro- 
duced all  this  row  was,  as  I  said,  short, 
and  simply  to  the  effect,  that  I  had  un- 
dertaken that  he  (the  prince)  should  hear 
of  Fraulein  Emma  and  Herr  Miiller  on 
applying  at  the  hotel,  and  that  my  pro- 
mise was  therewith  fulfilled,  the  note  he 
held  in  his  hands  being  to  inform  him 
that,  by  the  time  he  had  received  it,  they 
would  be  at  least  half-way  to  England 
from  Antwerp,  whither  they  had  gone  on 
from  Ghent,  and  whither  I  was  about  to 
go  from  Mechlin.  Then  in  a  postscript 
was  added,  that  I  discharged  him  from 
the  payment  of  the  fifteen  hundred  francs 
he  had  promised  me,  and  that  as  to  the 
five  hundred  I  had  received  from  him, 
though  I  was  fully  entitled  to  keep  them, 
according  to  our  bargain,  he  should  have 
tbem  again  as  soon  as  he  had  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Herr  Spielmaun,  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  all  the  property  belong- 
ing to  Fraulein  Emma  which  was  in  his 
hands.  You  see  I  wished  to  finish  off 
the  business  in  a  neat  and  workman- 
like style;  and  so  I  flatter  myself  I 
did.' 

*  Ko  doubt  you  did,  governor,'  said  I; 
*and  Emma  got  all  her  things,  I  suppose?' 

*  All  of  them;  and  the  prince  got  back 
his  money,  and  went  his  way  to  Russia, 
with  his  fomily,  housekeeping  cousin,  and 
all;  and  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
him  since.  But  I  am  satisfied  he  was 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  me.  As  for 
Emma  and  MMer,they  soon  returned-^ 
man  and  wife.  I  went  to  Frankfort 
with  them,  on  the  invitation  of  Herr 
Spielmann,  who  had  taken  a  great  inte- 
rest in  my  friends;  for,  besides  telling 
him  their  whole  story,  I  had  insinuated 
to  him  that  MuUer  was  a  magical  flutist, 
and  that  Emma  only  wanted  the  counsels 
of  an  experienced  musician  to  become  a 
right  accomplished  singer,  as  a  very  sweet 
one  she  already  was.  The  consequences 
I  had  hoped  for  followed.  The  worthy 
man,  as  I  said,  took  a  lively  interest  in 
them;  nor  was  it  a  barren  or  a  short-lived 
one.  They  are  now  established  in  Frank- 
fort, where  Miiller  earns  a  very  comfort- 
able income,  partly  by  literary  work,  partly 
by  giving  lessons  in  half-a-dozen  sciences. 
Emma  is  a  happy  wife,  and  the  mother 
of  four  children— (»r  five,  for  there  may 
be  another  since  I  last  heard  from  them. 
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They  named  their  first  boy  after  me,  and 
I  sent  bim  a  coral  and  bells,  with  a 
whistle  in  it,  and  I  was  told  that  when 
he  came  to  a  whistling  age,  he  nearly 
whistled  away  from  his  (Nirents  the  friend- 
ship of  Herr  Spielmann,  having  once  or 
twice  treated  that  musical  gentleman  to 
a  frightful  ad  libitum  and  confiioco  solo, 
which  almost  drove  him  distracted.' 

'Many  thanks,  governor,  for  your  story,' 
said  I,  as  my  friend  stopped;  *but  couldn't 
you  just  touch  it  up  with  a  moral  ?  No- 
body tells  stories  now-a-days  without  hav- 
ing a  high  moral  purpose,  you  know.' 

*  When  a  man  has  one,  he  should  let 


it  speak  for  itself,'  retamed  the  governor; 
*aDd  I  for  my  part  have  had  none.  Only 
I  may,  perhaps,  say  that  any  one,  know- 
ing my  experience,  would  hesitate  before 
he  or  she  accepted,  or  led  others  to  ac- 
cept, such  a  situation,  however  great 
might  be  the  pecuniary  inducements  that 
offer  themselves,  as  that  of  either  a  go- 
vernor or  a  governess  among  Russians, 
even  when  they  are  Russians  out  of  Rus- 
sia.   There!' 

*  Good,'  said  I;  'you  are  probably  right, 
and  I  shall  make  a  note  of  it.  But  mean- 
while, shall  we  have  these  things  away, 
and  order  tea?' 


A  LADY-LAURBATE   IN  ECSTASY: 
LONGFELLOW'S  BIBTH-DAY. 

BT  HBS  LTDIA  H.  BIGOTTRirET. 


Do  yon  aA  me,  college  student, 
Poring  o'er  historic  annals, 
What  event  ttiis  day  recordeth. 
In  the  past,  or  fn  the  present, 
lifting  it  above  its  Allows, 
Making  its  remembrance  fieuBous? 
Was  it  battle  or  invention, 
Confiscation,  revolution, 
Birth  of  Idng.  or  death  of  hero? 
None  of  thesd,  my  bright-eyed  student. 
Something  better-HBomething  dearer. 

Take  yonr  seat  npon  the  railroad, 

Kotwithstandlng  all  the  snow-drifrs, 

Christmas  snow-drifts,  still  onraeltc^. 

Which  have  held  anwiUing  travellers 

AH  night  long  in  bands  Chrcean: 

Take  your  seat  within  the  xaii-train, 

Notwithstanding  all  the  hindrance, 

All  the  peril  and  disaster, 

That  the  people  have  enooanter*d 

In  this  tightest  of  all  winters ; 

Winter  that  hath  oonqaer'd  steam^eraft. 

Kept  the  lecturer  from  his  aadienoe, 

Grinding  their  impatient  boot-heels. 

Chafing,  hoarse  with  disappointment; 

Split  the  water-pipes  and  cisterns, 

Plagned  the  housemaids  and  the  brake^m^^n, 

MaimM  the  iron-steed  and  rider ; 

Iciest  winter,  most  unyielding 

That  our  oldest  man  remembers — 

Man  of  ninety  years  remembers : 

Boldly  dimb  into  the  rail-car. 

Having  promptly  paid  your  ticket, 

Shut  your  mouth,  and  travel  onward. 

Onward  to  the  north  of  Boston, 

Where  the  Casoo's  silvery  water 

Weddeth  nobly  with  the  ocean. 

Ask  your  question  there  of  dasoq, 
And  If  that  fair  bay  reply  not, 
Onward  press,  and  ask  the  mountains, 
Qnardlnf  with  rsfleetlTe  foreheads 
Maine,  our  most  north-eastern  sister. 


4^  them,  9nd  firom  breezy  tree-tops, 
Gruvea  of  osk,  and  pine,  and  hemlock. 
Where  the  axe-men  get  their  timber — 
Timber  that  in  ships  and  schooners 
Goes  to  visit  all  creation : 
Murmuring  through  those  breezy  tree-tops. 
Will  the  solemn  mountains  answer: 

*  He  whom  ancient  Harvard  loveth. 
He  whom  greyhair'd  Europe  honours. 
He  who  struck  the  lyre  of  ORPHSUSy 
BoVd  the  stifT-back^d  Runic  legends. 
And  the  lore  of  many  nations, 
To  our  Anglo-Saxon  metre; 
Sang  the  Skeleton  in  Armour, 
Snatched  the  Norseman's  mystic  tower 
On  the  pleasant  Isle  of  Newport, 
From  the  winnowing^  of  the  windmill, 
Slander  of  the  cotton-spinners ; 
Sang  Etavoslinb  the  tender, 
Hiawatha,  Hiawatha— 
On  this  day  was  bom  among  us, 
bawn'd  like  tuneful  star  npon  us.' 

They  will  answer,  they  will  tell  yon: 
*  He*s  our  own,  and  we'll  maintain  it. 
Will  not  leave  the  matter  doubtfoJ, 
Like  the  seven  bewilder*d  cities 
Sparring  after  sightless  HomB. 
Na    We*Uflght,ifitbeneedftil, 
ChaUenge  every  crested  hill-top, 
That  would  rival  our  pretensions ; 
^are  New  Hampshire's  white- capp'd  lord- 
lings, 
Dare  Vermont's  green  knights  In  armour; 
We  will  fight  with  Tom  and  Greylock, 
Old  Waohnsett,  old  Monadnock-> 
Even  the  prinody  Alleghanies, 
Even  the  towering  chieA  of  Mexlc, 
Cordilleras,  Cotopaxi, 
Fopocatapetel  also; 
If  they  bar  our  Just  pretensions, 
We  wlU  fight  with  swords  and  lances, 
SpUnter'd  from  our  granite  boulders, 
light  with  rifles  and  revolrecB, 
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Forged  within  our  rooky  boiomf 
By  the  gmooldering  fires  we  wot  oC  ' 
Down  we  throw  oar  glove,  engaging 
TboB  to  deal  with  all  opponents, 
Till  they  own,  sabdned  and  lowly, 
He  is  oars,  and  cry, '  Feccavll  * 

Then  they  bent  thdr  beads  together. 
And  I  heard  those  moontahu  ooonting 
Bnsy  as  at  banker's  table. 
Warily  like  board  of  brokers : 
Habtfosd  (Cokn.),  iVb.  37, 185e. 


'  Seven  times  seven— yes,  that's  his  nnmber, 
Nnmber  of  the  years  he's  measured; 
Three  times  nine  of  Febmary, 
That's  the  day  he  came  among  na, 
Dawn'd  like  tuneful  star  upon  us; 
Dont  fOTget  the  date  or  number, 
Write  fhem  on  your  peaks  with  lightning; 
Don't  omit  to  buy  his  pcnlrait. 
Fold  the  rainbow  round  the  figures. 
Bound  the  figures  and  the  portrait. 
Keep  them  as  a  joy  for  ever.' 


NOTES  ON  INDIAN  LITERATURE. 


NOYBLS. 


AssuMiira  the  analytical  order  to  be  the 
most  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
we  b^in  our  papers  from  the  point  at 
which  the  historian  would  end;  for 
novel-writing  is  undoubtedly  a  compara- 
tively modem  phase  of  the  literature  of 
all  countries.  If  we  look  at  Europe,  for 
instance,  we  shall  not  find  even  an  ap- 
proach to  this  art  in  the  purer  ages  of 
classic  writing — ^unless,  indeed,  as  some 
may  suggest,  such  wonder-mongers  as  old 
Herodotus  may  be  said  to  be  rather  ro- 
mance-writers than*  historians.  Nor  was 
it  till  long  after  the  revival  of  letters  that 
the  genius  of  Boccaccio  and  Cervantes 
gave  to  this  charming  style  of  authorship 
a  sanction  which  it  has  since  preserved  in 
Europe,  We  think  we  can  account  for 
this  lateness  in  the  establishment  of  this 
branch  of  literature.  We  do  not  believe 
—indeed,  we  have  ample  proof  to  the  con- 
trary— ^that  the  classical  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  a  whit  more  hard  and 
serious,  a  whit  more  dignified  in  every- 
day life,  than  we  in  ours.  Though  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes  would  have  vented  their 
finest  contempt  on  any  unfortunate  author 
of  their  day  who  could  have  devised  and 
committed  to  paper  a  pure  prose  fiction, 
we  well  know  that  the  society  of  their 
age  was  as  luxurious,  as  idle,  as  trivial, 
as  that  of  any  other.  The  reason  must 
rather  be  sought  for  in  the  dignity  which 
then  attached  to  literature  itself.  If  we 
review  the  literary  history  of  any  country, 
we  shall  find  its  first  essays  held  in  es- 
teem almost  amounting  to  veneration. 
When  authorship  was  so  rare,  none  dared 
aspire  to  its  rank  but  the  man  of  great 
genius  and  deep  thought.  He  hi^  to 
weigh  his  words,  to  measure  his  periods, 


and  to  invest  his  work  with  the  dignity 
of  rhythm.  Hence  we  find  that  all  the 
earliest  productions  have  been  those  of 
poets.  The  oldest  literature  of  India  is 
the  ^  y edas,'  the  sacred  books  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  Brahminical  re- 
ligion— ^in  short,  their  Bible.  The  oldest 
portions  of  these  are  all  in  metre,  form- 
ing hymns  of  praise  and  prayer.  The 
authors  to  whom  these,  and  indeed  all 
the  earliest  literature,  were  ascribed,  were 
regarded  as  half-divine — ^as  saints,  and 
even  as  emanations  of  the  Supreme  Being 
himself.  Then,  again,  in  Greece  we  have 
Homer  as  the  first  master  of  the  pen;  in 
Germany  the  poem  of  the  *Nibelungen' 
is  one  of  the  oldest  literary  efibrts. 

To  poetry  succeeded  the  drama,  again 
dignified  and  well  measured.  Nor  was  it 
till  literature  had  become  an  almost  uni- 
versal profession,  that  writers  descended 
to  prose,  and  then  only  for  the  stately 
narrations  of  history. 

In  all  countries,  probably,  but  in  none 
so  much  as  where  the  heat  of  the  climate 
induces  a  languid  luxury  of  laziness,  the 
dolcefar  niente,  professional  story-tdlers 
have  at  all  times  existed.  We  have  the 
Cyclic  poets  of  Greece,  the  Bards  of  the 
Celts,  the  Troubadours  of  France,  the 
Minnes&ngers  of  Germany,  and  the  Sdtas 
or  family  bards  of  India.  These  last  ac- 
companied their  chiefs  to  the  field  of 
battle  in  the  capacity  of  charioteers,  and 
while  they  gathered  the  reins,  were  ex- 
pected to  arouse  his  valour  by  narrations 
of  the  glorious  exploits  of  his  ancestors, 
handed  down  from  one  Stita  to  another, 
and  serving,  in  fact,  as  oral  family  records. 

Doubtless,  when  these  failed,  or  the 
charioteer's  memoiy  was  bad,  he  was 
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driven  to  fiction,  and  thus,  while,'on  the 
one  hand,  the  great  epics  of  India  appear 
to  be  mere  collections  of  these  records,  on 
the  other,  we  may  trace  the  origin  of 
fiction  to  this  practice  of  the  heroic  age. 

Bat  what  one  age,  active  and  warlike, 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
valour,  the  next,  more  contemplative, 
turned  to  account  for  the  inculcation  of 
moral  virtues.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
crafty  Brahmins  found  that,  as  time  pro- 
gressed, their  old  lessons  grew  stale  and 
tiresome  to  their  pupils,  and  with  true 
Jesuitical  wiliness  they  sought  to  clothe 
them  in  an  attractive  form.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  hear  of  *  instructive  novels,' 
and  certainly  we  know  no  better  means  of 
instilling  good  principles  in  our  children 
than  by  interesting  tales  of  a  moral  ten- 
dency; but  we  shall  be  amused  to  find 
that  the  schoolmasters  of  India  had  to 
resort  to  the  same  expedient  full  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago. 

There  is  an  instancy  of  this  in  the  in- 
troduction to  the  ^  Hitopadesha,'  a  book 
of  &bles  or  moral  tales,  of  which  we  shall 
have  to  speak  hereafter. 

It  appears  that  a  king,  living  in  the  city 
of  Palibothra,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
had  a  number  of  lazy  vagabond  sons,  with 
a  great  aversion  to  reading  of  any  kind, 
and  a  great  taste  for  indolent  luxury. 
Very  muchxat  up  about  it,  the  old  gentle- 
man tried  all  he  could  to  reform  his  family, 
till  at  last,  in  despair,  he  called  an  as- 
sembly of  Pandits,  or  learned  Brahmins, 
and  offered  a  handsome  reward  to  any  of 
them  who  would  undertake  their  education. 
Vishnu  Sharma,  a  distinguished  sage,  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation,  and  at  once  ad- 
dressed the  young  rebels  with  a  verse : — 

*The  wise  beguile  their  hoars  with  works  of  poesy, 
Fools  waste  Uieir  youth  in  strife  and  lazy  luzury.' 

The  youths,  expecting  to  be  amused,  agree 
to  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  and  in  six 
months  Vishnu  Sharma  effects  their  re- 
formation by  the  tales  which  compose  this 
work. 

The  earliest  collection  of  Indian  fables 
appears  to  date  from  the  third  or  fourth 
century,  at  a  period  when  literature  in 
India  had  arrived  at,  and  even  passed, 
its  prime.  The  first  work  of  this  kind 
affords  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
popularity  that  has  ever  been  known.  It 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  our  own 
Pilpa/s  *  Fables,'  a  book  which  is  known 
to  almost  every  schoolboy.  The  *Pan- 
chatantra,'  or  book  of  five  treatises,  for 
such  is  its  Sanscrit  name,  has  been  trans- 


lated into  almost  every  language  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  As  early  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tuiy,  it  was,  by  the  command  of  the  King 
Nushiravan,  translated  into  Persian.  From 
Persian  it  was  rendered  into  Arabic  in 
the  ninth  century.  From  Arabic  it  soon 
passed  into  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Since 
then  it  has  been  translated  into  Geoigian, 
Affghan,  Malay,  Mongolian,  Syriac,  I^tin, 
Spanish,  Italian,  French,  German,  Dutch, 
and  English,  besides  all  the  dialects  of 
India,  and  that,  too,  not  in  our  modem 
spirit  of  translating,  as  a  literary  curiosity, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  amusing  contents 
themselves,  and  probably,  too,  for  the 
excellent  moral  lessons  which  it  so  plear 
santly  conveys.  It  has  passed  firom  coun- 
try to  country,  at  periods  when  learning 
was  rare  and  literature  at  a  discount, 
and  it  has  outlived  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  India,  every  other  work,  perhaps  ex- 
cepting only  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the 
East  it  is  still  the  common  reading  of  all 
classes  in  the  Hindostani  and  Persian 
versions  of  the  *  Khirad-Afroz,'  or  *  Illu- 
minator of  the  Understanding,'  and  the 
'Anwari  Suhaili;'  both  of  which  have 
taken  its  contents  as  their  basis. 

It  was  probably  some  centuries  after 
the  appearance  of  the  *  Panchatantra,' 
that  the  ^Hitopadesha,'  or  *Good  In- 
struction,' appeared  as  a  new  recension 
of  that  work,  differing  from  it  only  in 
magnitude  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
tales,  which  are  mostly  the  same,  are  told. 
This  book  is  far  better  known  than  the 
older  one  in  Europe.  It  is  the  text-book 
at  the  East  India  College  of  Haileybury, 
and  has  been  well  edited  and  translated 
by  Professor  Johnson. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  preceded 
by  the  introduction  of  which  we  have 
given  a  sketch.    The  first  part  is  called 

*  How  to  Make  your  Friends,'  and  gives 
you  very  proper  advice  on  that  subject; 
pointing  out  whom  to  choose  and  whom 
to  avoid,  and  enjoining  the  utmost  care- 
fulness in  doing  so,  in  a  fable  called  the 

*  Crow,  the  Pigeons,  the  Mouse,  the  Tor- 
toise, and  the  Deer,'  while  the  other  fables 
are  narrated  by  these  animals  in  the  course 
of  their  adventures.  The  second  part 
shows  how  friendships  are  broken;  the 
third  is  on  war,  and  the  fourth  on  peace. 

We  have  called  these  tales  novels,  but 
they  are  not  what  that  word  indicates  to 
our  modern  European  ideas;  yet  they  are 
the  only  pure  fiction  of  the  age  to  which 
they  belong,  and  they  formed  the  light 
reading  of  those  grave  generations.   They 
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are,  ia  fact,  little  more  thaa  £U>le6  col- 
lected and  introduced  into  some  long  tale 
which  forms  their  framework.  The  moral 
verses  are  introduced  wherever  there  la 
the  slightest  opportunity  for  a  reflection, 
and  the  respectable  author  is  sometimes 
so  anxious  to  give  you  a  dictum,  that  he 
puts  thoughts  into  the  mouths  of  his 
speakers  which  are  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
circumstances.  The  moral  distichs,  and 
their  frequent  interruption  of  the  tale, 
would  certainly  soon  tire  out  our  modern 
novel-reader,  but  the  contemplative  Hin- 
doo seems  to  have  enjoyed  them  im- 
mensely, if  we  may  judge  from  the  number 
introduced. 

It  would  be  very  much  the  same  thing, 
if  an  ingenious  compiler  were  (as,  indeed, 
some  writers  of  to-day  are  glad  endugh 
to  do)  to  stu£f  his  tale  with  appropriate 
verses  from  Shakspere  or  Byron,  when,  to 
compensate  for  the  delay  of  the  plot,  we 
should  be  able  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of 
the  insertions.  The  verses  are  all  taken 
from  well-known  works-^duch  as,  the 
<Law  Code  of  Manu/  the  huge  epic  of 
the  *  Mah&bh&rata,'  the  romantic  poem  of 
*  R4m&yana,'  the  plays  of  Kalidlksa,  the 
lyrical  poems  of  Bhartrihari  and  Amaru, 
Shataka,  the  ^Yedas,'  of  course,  and 
many  others.  This  must  have  neces- 
sitated in  the  author  himself  (if,  indeed, 
as  is  highly  probable,  there  were  not  seve- 
ral authors,  of  different  ages)  A  most  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  Sanscrit  literature, 
but  when  we  consider  that  almost  all  the 
verses  were  probably  quotations,  and  that 
learned  Orientalists  have  not  is  yet  been 
able  to  trace  more  than  libout  a  quarter 
of  them  to  extant  sources,  we  may  ima- 
gine how  much  the  aUthor  had  *got  up,' 
and  how  much  of  Hindoo  literature  is 
probably  lost  to  us. 

It  would  be  a  curious  study,  to  exa- 
mine the  reasons  of  the  taste  for  stories 
about  animals  which  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted in  most  nations  at  some  early  period, 
but  nowhere  so  much  ad  in  IndiiL  We 
can  understand  the  origin  of  allegory,  we 
can  appreciate  the  use  of  parables,  but 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  in  what  manner 
the  idea  of  giving  human  chairacters,  and 
supposing  human  reason  add  the  faculty 
of  speech,  in  the  beasts  of  the  field,  can 
have  arisen  in  a  man's  brain^  We  can 
only  suggest  two  solutions.  In  ihe  one 
case,  we  may  refer  to  that  simplicity 
which  we  recognise  in  children,  who  often 
attribute  reasonable  motives  to  domestic 
animals.    We  have  a  very  old  instance 


of  this  kind  of  aUegoiy  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  Jotham's  parable  of  the  bramble 
chosen  king  of  the  trees,  and  again  that 
of  the  thistle  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
In  the  other,  we  might  explain  it  by  the 
ascetic  forest  life  led  by  most  Brahmins 
in  India  at  one  time  or  another  of  their 
lives.  Living  in  log-huts  in  the  midst  oi 
some  wild  deserted  jungle,  in  a  continual 
state  of  penance  and  self-torture,  they  bad 
much  opportunity  for  observing  minutely 
the  characteristics  oi  the  beasts  of  the 
woods,  and  when  human  interests  were 
as  distant  as  human  laces,  it  is  quite 
natural  they  should  have  indulged  in 
fiindful  tbmandngd  about  their  nearest 
neighbours.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  kind 
of  animals  introduced.  The  lion  and 
tiger,  aiid  the  fiercer  brutes  with  which 
the  hermit  would  be  less  likely  and  less 
anxious  to  form  ah  acquaintance,  are 
rarely  brought  in.  The  pranks  of  sport- 
ive apes^  the  Saucihess  and  craftiness  of 
jacksds,  who  hold  4j^e  place  of  our  wily 
reynards,  the  grand  stupidity  of  the  lubb^ 
elephant,  thfe  timidity  of  the  mouse,  the 
maJice  Of  the  snake,  the  solemn  wisdom 
of  Mrs  Baveii,.the  vanity  of  Miss  Pea- 
cock, and  so  forth^  are  the  themes  of 
these  tales. 

When  the  wilder  animals  come  on  the 
stage,  it  is  generally  in  a  harmless  form. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  at  the  be- 
ginhing  of  the  ^Hitopadesba,'  in  the  story 
of  the  old  tiger  and  the  gold  bracelet: — 

A  tiger  who  had  lost  his  teeth  and  daws, 
biit.not  his  iirits,  ^ith  old  age,  was  puzzled 
to  know  bow  to  get  a  dinner.  He  was 
certainly  nb  longer  a  matoh  for  any  stout 
Hindoo  who  chose  to  risk  a  tussle  with 
him,  and  yet  he  cpuld  not  allow  himself  to 
die  of  hunger.  Luckily  he  discovered  a 
bandsome  bracelet,  which  some  fair  damsel 
had  dropped  in  her  walk ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  htid  decided  how  to  sate  his 
hunger.  He  neared  the  highway,  and 
placed  hiihself  at  a  ^uiet  spot  on  the  corner 
o^  a  bog,  which,  being  covered  with  fresh 
^reen  grass,  had  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
viting ineadow.  Throwing  the  bracelet 
some  yards  from  him  on  this  bog,  he  coolly 
lay  down,  piit  on  a  look  of  pious  misery, 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  a  traveller.  A 
weary  and  needy  pad-the-hoof  soon  came 
by,  when  our  old  friend,  who  by  some  odd 
bhanbe  had  as  good  a  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture texts  as  any  Puritan,  Roundhead,  or 
jfrahdulent  banker,  begins  a  string  of  pious 
exclamations. 

*  Friend  traveller,*  he  cries,  'you  have 
no  need  to  fear  me.    You  see  what  a 
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wretehed  worn-out  eroafture  I  ush  With 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  I  am  here  to  repent 
of  the  atrocities  which  I  acknowledge  I 
committed  in  my  youth.  I  confess  I  had 
a  passion  for  man's  flesh,  and  that  I  in- 
dulged it  to  the  utmost,  but  age  and  sick- 
ness have  reformed  me,  and  ere  I  die  I  am 
anxious  to  make  what  amends  I  can  to 
your  race  for  the  ravages  I  have  been 
guilty  of.  Tender  is  a  bracelet  some  way- 
farer has  dropped.  You  would  have  passed 
by  without  seeing  it,  if  I  had  not  pointed 
U  out.  It  is  of  no  use  to  me ;  you  are  poor 
and  weary,  take  it,  and  go  rejoicing.'  To 
prove  his  penitence,  he  quotes  a  long  string 
of  moral  verses,  and  the  coVetousness  of 
the  traveller  having  prevailed  over  his  pru- 
dence, he  makes  a  step  or  two  towards  it; 
and  sinks  half-way  in  the  nlarsh.  ^Ah, 
my  poor  fellow ! '  cries  the  old  hypocrite, 
'you've  slipped,  1  see;  never  mind,  I'll 
help  yon  out.'  And  so  he  does,  forsooth, 
and  makes  a  very  nice  meal  off  him  after- 
wards. Thus  eovetouflness  brings  its  own 
reward. 

We  have  said  that  theise  fkbles  are  the 
original  of  Pilpay's.  This  is  generally 
true,  but  the  detaUs  are  somewhat  altered. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  one  that  seems  to 
unite  the  fox  without  a  tail,  and  the  ass 
in  the  lion's  skin: — 

A  jackal  wandering  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  city,  falls  by  accident  into  a  large 
vat  of  indigo  belonging  to  some  worthy 
dyer.  Uni3)le  to  get  out,  he  feigns  death, 
stretches  out  his  1^,  and  fikes  his  teeth ; 
bo  that  when  the  dyer  comes  next  morn* 
ing  he  turns  out  what  he  supposes  to  be 
the  carcase  of  the  jackal,  who  thus  escapes ; 
but  not  without  a  blue  coat  from  ihe 
muzzle  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  His  ingenu- 
ity can  devise  no  means  of.  removing  the 
dye,  so,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he 
return^  to  his  friends,  and  declares  that  the 
goddess  of  the  forest  has  thus  marked  him 
out  to  become  the  monarch  of  Jackaldom. 

The  jackals  not  knowing  how  to  account 
for  his  strange  colouring,  believe  his  story, 
and  elect  him  their  chief.  Gradually  his 
tale  spreads  to  the  other  animals  also,  who, 
being  of  a  properly  religious  turn  of  mind, 
voluntarily  become  subject  to  the  upstart's 
dominion.  But  success  too  often  stupifies. 
The  jackal  rules  with  an  absurd  pride  and 
an  overweening  severity  which  offend  his 
old  friends.  One  and  all  consult  how  to 
dethrone  him.  An  elder  of  the  jackal 
kind  is  the  chief  adviser.  *  Invite  him,* 
says  he,  '  to  meet  you  on  a  certain  night 
at  a  certain  place.  Let  the  lion  and  tiger 
assist  at  the  meeting.  When  all  are  ready, 
set  up  your  wonted  howl.  He  will  be  sure 
to  jom  in  it,  and  the  lion  will  then  see  that 


he  IB  nothing  but  a  eommon  jackal'  They 
follow  his  f^vioe,  and  the  clever  gentle- 
noan  in  the  blue  coat  becomes  a  prey  to 
the  real  monarch  of  the  beaats. 

The  fable  of  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin 
occurs  more  prominently  in  that  of  the 
ass  in  a  tigei's  skin: — 

A  washerman  of  Delhi  (in  India  wash- 
ing is  a  masculine  business)  had  a  wretched 
donkey,  that  was  half  dead  for  want  of 
food,  which  his  master  could  not  afford 
to  give  him.  He  therefore  stuck  an  old 
tigeir's  skin  on  his  back,  and  drove  him  into 
a  neighbour's  corn-field.  The  villagers, 
of  course,  ran  terrified  away,  and  the  poor 
beast  ate  his  fill  of  corn.  One  of  them, 
howeveir,  took  a  bow,  and  crouched  under 
a  bush,  in  order  to  have  a  shot  at  him. 
He  happened  to  wear  a  brown  coat ;  the 
ass,  with  t^ue  asinine  stupidity,  catching  a 
glance  of  him,  mistook  him  for  an  ass  femi- 
nine, and,  anxious  to  prove  his  gallantry, 
sets  up  a  bray,  and  scampers  off  towards 
the  bush,  just  in  time  to  receive  the  fatal 
arrow — a  very  good  argument  for  a  stupid 
mail  to  hold  his  tongue. 

Those  people  who  believe  that  the 
mermaid  is  a  myth  peculiar  to  more 
northern  countries,  and  that  the  idea  of 
their  existence  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
of  a  certain  kind  of  small  whale,  which 
rises  upright  iu  the  waves  in  order  to  re- 
spiire,  itnd  holds  its  young  to  the  breasts 
with  its  fins,  thus  at  a  distance  having  a 
great  likeness  to  a  naked  woman,  will  be 
astonished  to  find  that  sea-maidens  were 
not  wholly  unknown  in  India: — 

There  is  the  story  of  a  prince  of  Cey- 
lon (elsewhere  referred  to  the  famous  Em- 
peror Vikrama),  who  met  with  a  lady 
superbly  decked  with  the  richest  jewels, 
rising  like  Venus  from  the  waves,  on  the 
boast  of  his  native  island.  Struck  with 
her  magnificent  beauty,  the  prince  takes 
a  boat,  and  gives  chase.  The  maiden  re- 
treats into  her  watery  home,  and  the  en- 
amoured youth  dives  after  her.  She  is 
delighted  with  his  daring,  and  receives  him 
in  grand  style  in  her  palace  under  the  sea, 
siirrounded  by  attendant  fairies  or  syrens. 
She  confesses  to  the  prince  that  she  had 
vowed  to  give  her  hand  only  to  the  adventu- 
rous man  who  should  go  to  seek  her  beneath 
the  waves ;  and  they  are  married  by  a  ce- 
remony called  the  Gandarbha,  or  angel's 
wedding,  which,  like  Scottish  marriages  of 
yore,  dispensed  with  the  presence  of  a 
clergyman,  and  required  merely  a  mutual 
consent  of  both  parties.  The  nymph  only 
makes  one  condition — namely,  t^t  he 
should  never  touch  the  picture  of  a  certain 
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fury  called  Swunarekha.  Of  coone  the 
prince's  cariosity  is  roused,  and  one  luck- 
less day  he  touches  the  neck  of  the  picture, 
which  immediately  raises  its  foot,  and  kicks 
the  young  man  up  again  upon  terra  firmer 

The  samples  we  have  given  are  suffici- 
ent to  show  the  reader  the  style  of  amiuh 
ing  fiction  in  the  India  of  old.  When 
we  reflect  that  these  tales  are  fitted  for 
the  capacity  of  all  minds— for  children, 
whether  grown-up  or  of  tender  years — ^we 
shall  understand  how  it  is  that  they  have 
lived  so  long,  we  shall  not  be  astonished 
to  learn  that  they  have  been  translated 
into  so  many  living  tongues.  Perhaps 
another  claim  that  they  possess  for  popu- 
larity is  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
turned  into  proverbs  and  household  words. 
Few  of  them  attack  the  grosser  faults  of 
man.  It  is  our  every-day  Mings,  our 
hypocrisy,  our  vanity,  our  stupidity,  our 
self-conceit,  and  our  over-cunning,  that 


they  ddign  to  throw  into  ridicule,  and  it 
becomes  a  delicate  way  of  reproving  our 
neighbours  (and  who  is  not  fond  of  doing 
so?;,  to  refer  to  one  of  these  well-known 
fiibles. 

There  is  only  one  feature  in  these  books 
that  would  seem  to  unfit  them  for  the 
use  of  children:  the  license  of  oriental 
manners  has  oddly  enough,  we  should 
say,  but  naturally  enough  to  a  Hindoo 
mind,  crept  into  a  work  avowedly  de- 
signed for  moral  instruction.  We  have 
occasionally  stories  that  rival  Boccacdo's 
in  their  undisguised  frivolity,  and  though 
the  moral  of  vice  bringing  its  own  puni^- 
ment  is  always  forcibly  brought  forward, 
we  cannot  think  that  they  could  raise 
and  improve  the  minds  of  the  young. 
However,  this  is  a  fault  to  which  all  Ori- 
ental literature  must  plead  guilty. 

A  few  of  the  monJ  verses  are  worth 
notice  for  their  quaintness: — 


Better  is  one  virtuous  son  than  a  hundred  foolish  ones. 

One  moon  dispels  night's  darkness,  not  a  multitude  of  stars. 

Wisdom  without  practice  is  poison,  so  is  food  without  digestion. 

A  court  is  a  poor  man's  poison ;  a  young  wife  is  the  venom  of  an  old  man. 

The  crystal  shines  like  a  topaz  when  placed  beside  the  gold ; 

So  fools  gain  instruction  from  the  intercourse  of  the  wise. 

Rivers,  armed  men,  wild  beasts,  and  homed  animals, 

Women,  and  princes,  should  none  of  them  be  trusted. 

The  food  of  woman  is  twofold  (that  of  a  man),  her  cleverness  fourfold, 

Her  patience  sixfold,  and  her  sympathy  eightfold. 


With  this  compliment  to  the  fair  sex, 
we  wUl  pass  to  another  class  of  fiction, 
more  interesting,  if  less  popular. 

Every  dynasty  has  its  pet  monarch, 
about  whom  all  ages  love  to  gossip.  The 
Jews  palmed  all  their  tales  upon  Solo- 
mon, though  many  of  them  did  but  poor 
credit  to  his  wisdam;  the  Mahometans 
still  delight  in  Haroun-al-Raschid;  the 
French  have  Charlemagne  and  Louis 
Quatorze;  and  we,  or  at  least  our  fore- 
fathers, chattered  about  the  *  Bluff  Hal.' 
The  representative  of  these  in  India  is  a 
oertam  Emperor  Vikrama,  to  whose  name 
some  one  of  the  dozen  epithets  of  the  sun 
is  generally  added.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  illuminator  of  his  age  and  his  empire. 
He  was  the  Augustus  of  India,  and  flou- 
rished much  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Koman  emperor,  b.c.  56  being  the  date 
from  which  the  era  which  he  founded, 
and  which  is  still  the  common  one  among 
the  Hindoos,  commences.  As  with  Au- 
gustus, his  name  (Vikrama)  was  added  as 
a  compliment  to  that  of  most  of  his  suc- 
cessors, between  whom  there  is  in  conse- 
quence a  great  confusion,  owing  to  the 


propensity  of  the  Hindoos  to  attribute 
the  acts  of  any  of  them  to  their  &vourite 
hero. 

Like  Augustus,  he  was  the  patron  of 
letters  and  arts.  Bound  his  throne  were 
gathered  all  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  India.  The  principal  among  them 
were  called  Batna,  or  jewels,  and  in  every 
succeeding  monarch's  court  a  certain 
number  of  these  *  stars'  are  supposed  to 
have  picked  up  their  living.  In  the  court 
of  this  monarch  there  were  nine  gems  of 
learning,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  the 
poet  Kalid^,  to  whom  almost  all  the 
dramatic  and  a  great  part  of  the  lyrical 
productions  of  ancient  India  are  ascribed; 
the  physician  Bhanwantari,  and  the  poet 
and  philosopher  Vararuchl 

Like  Haroun-al-Baschid  and  Peter  the 
Great,  Vikram6.ditya  was  very  fond  of  ad- 
venture. He  roamed  disguised  through 
the  streets  of  his  famous  capital,  Oujein, 
and  was  often  placed  in  most  critical  po- 
sitions, from  which  nothing  but  his  un- 
daunted bravery,  or  the  kind  interposition 
of  some  god  or  goddess  of  the  Hindoo 
Pantheon,  could  rescue  him.   His  adven- 
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tures  fcnm  the  theme  of  many  works  of  fic- 
tion, among  the  most  amusing  of  which  are 
the  *  Vet&la-panchayinshati/  or  *  Twenty- 
five  Tales  Told  by  a  Demon/  the '  Vikrama 
Charitra/  or  *  Adventures  of  Yikrama,' 
and  the  ^Bhoja-Prabandha,'  or  *  History  of 
Bhoja/  another  celebrated  emperor  wbo 
flounshed  many  centuries  later,  but  be- 
tween whom  and  our  hero  there  is  a  con- 
stant confusion. 

The  first  of  these  works  has  always 
been  very  popular  in  Indis,  and  still  is 
80  in  the  Hindostani  translation — ^the 
*  Baital-PachisL'  The  story  which  forms 
the  framework  of  the  twentor-five  tales  is 
as  follo?rs: —  * 

Some  ambitious  yogin,  or  ascetic,  had  a 
great  desire  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of  the 
Emperor  Vikrama.  His  devotions  had 
already  gained  him  immense  power  over 
the  spiritual  and  supernatural  world,  but, 
not  content  with  this,  he  imagined  that, 
by  destroying  the  monarch,  he  would  hate 
an  opportunity  of  sitting  on  his  illustrious 
throne.  To  effect  his  destruction,  he  pre- 
sented himself  one  morning  at  the  king*8 
eourt,  at  the  hour  when  supplicants,  peti- 
tioners, and  flatterers  were  regularly  ad- 
mitted, and  presented  him  with  a  luscious 
fruit.  The  king  thanked  him  with  royal 
oourteousness,  laid  the  fruit  aside  with  the 
other  little  tributes  that  had  been  presented 
him,  and  forgot  all  about  it.  The  next 
morning,  at  the  same  hour,  the  yogin  re- 
peated the  act  The  king  laid  the  fruit  aside 
as  before,  and  again  thought  nothing  more 
of  it  But  the  yogin  persevered,  and  eame 
again  day  after  day.  At  last,  one  day,  by 
accident,  one  of  the  fruits  dropped,  and 
displayed  instead  of  a  cornel  a  magnifi- 
cent ruby  of  antold  value.  '  Ha  J  *  cried 
the  monarch  to  the  religions  man,  'what 
means  thiS'? ' — *  If  your  majesty,*  replied 
the  anchorite,  'will  examine  the  other 
fruits,  he  will  find  in  each  a  jewel  of  equal 
worth.*  The  king  did  so,  of  course,  and 
found  the  yogin's  statement  true.  He  as- 
sembled all  the  jewellers  and  lapidaries  of 
his  realm,  and  inquired  the  vahie  t)f  one  of 
these  gems.  'A  third  of  your  kingdom,* 
said  they, '  could  not  buy  one  of  these  at 
price  current*  The  king  was  of  course 
astounded,  and  inquired  next  morning  of 
the  ascetic  what  was  the  meaning  of  this 
noble  gift.  Humbly  bowing  to  the  ground, 
the  yogin  replies,  that  he  has  but  one  re- 
quest to  make  in  return  for  his  present 
He  has  ascertained,  he  says,  that  Uie  as- 
sistance of  the  monarch  ia  his  devotions 
for  one  day  will  insure  him  a  great  advan- 
tage in  heaven.  Will  his  majesty  deign  to 
come  and  see  him,  for  a  few  hours  only, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ?   The  emperor 
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assents,  and  goes,  as  stipulated,  unattended, 
and  armed  only  with  a  sworcL 

Arrived  at  the  appointed  spot,  the  king 
sees  the  yogin  seated  alone  in  the  approved 
posture  of  profound  contemplation.  The 
monarch  takes  his  place  by  the  side  of  the 
devotee,  and  inunediately  a  host  of  foul 
unearthlybeings  rise  around  him.  Djinns, 
ghouls,  wide-mouthed  bhiitas,  grinning  ve- 
t&las,  fiery-eyed  demons,  hissing,  grinning, 
screeching,  yelling  at  him,  close  them  in  on 
every  side,  and  leer  and  point  at  him  with 
frightful  irony.  A  common  man  would 
have  shuddered,  turned  cold  with  fHght, 
and  hid  his  head  between  his  knees ;  but 
the  undaunted  emperor  simply  asked  what 
was  to  be  done  next  The  ascetic  smiles. 
*  Your  majesty,'  he  says,  *  is  in  a  disagree- 
able position;  there  is  .but  one  way  to 
escape  from  it :  there  is  a  place  not  far 
hence  where  dead  bodies  are  burned;  there 
stands  a  siris-tree  among  the  ashes,  and 
on  one  of  its  branches  is  hung  a  corpse, 
with  its  legs  tied  to  the  branch  and  its 
head  downwards.  Fetch  it  to  me,  and  all 
will  go  well.* 

The  king,  stimulated  by  an  excusable 
anxiety,  rises  and  seeks  the  spot  The 
night  is  blacker  than  pitch  (  rain  pours  as 
if  it  were  never  to  rain  again  on  earth ; 
goblms  and  sprites  dance  frantically  about 
him;  snakes  curl  round  his  legs,  tigers 
roar,  elephants  scream,  toads  hiss  and  spit 
through  the  black  night  Yet  the  king 
keeps  en  undaunted.  Arrived  at  the  siriB» 
tree,  he  finds  that  every  leaf  is  burning 
with  a  quenchless  flame;  around  him  gob- 
lins are  tearing  and  devouring  the  bodies 
of  living  men ;  witches,  leathery  and  hide- 
ous, are  chewing  the  livers  of  wretched 
boys.  As  he  appears,  all  call  out  at  him, 
'  Kill  him,  kill  him ;  down  with  him,  roast 
him,  chew  him,  at  him.'  Calmly, and  yet 
a  little  uncomfortably^  the  monarch  casts 
his  eyes  up  the  magic  tree.  He  sees  the 
corpse  hanging  head  dowawardsfrom  a  lofty 
branch.  Wi&  a  thoroughly  Indian  philo- 
sophy the  king  reflects,  '  My  trouble  has 
been  productive  of  fruit.*  He  mounts  the 
tree  with  the  nimbleness  of  an  ape  or  a 
rook-frightener,  draws  his  sword,  and  cuts 
down  the  corpse  at  a  blow. 

The  corpse  fell  heavily  to  the  ground, 
groaning  and  gnashing  its  teeth,  *  Ha! ' 
cried  the  astonished  emperor,  'he  is  alive/ 
He  descended,  and  spoke  to  it  The  corpse 
burst  out  laughing,  and  the  king  in  won- 
derment proTOeded  to  tie  him  up  and  swing 
over  his  shoulder;  but,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, the  corpse  disengages  itself,  runs  up 
the  tree  again,  and  again  fastens  itself  in 
its  former  uncomfortable  position. 

The  hero  mounts  again,  and  again  outs 
him  down. 

This  time  the  king  reasons  with  him. 
u 
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The  oorpM  replies,  that  he  is  wiUing  to  so 
along  with  his  majesty,  on  the  one  oondi- 
tion  that  he  will  not  ntter  a  word  til!  they 
reach  the  yogin.  They  set  out,  and  the 
king  keeps  a  jadiclous  silence,  bat  the 
demon  b^ins  to  tell  him  a  deeply-interest- 
ing tale,  in  which  the  point  of  the  story  is 
ambignous.  He  then  asks  his  carrier  what 
he  supposes  to  be  the  probable  issue  of  the 
story,  and  the  king,  who  piques  himself  on 
his  shrewdness,  and  would  not  have  de- 
clined to  answer  the  Sphinx  herself,  gires 
his  solution  of  the  matter.  The  moment 
he  opens  his  month  the  compact  is  broken, 
and  the  demon,  disengaging  himself,  again 
ascends  the  tree,  and  hangs  himself  as  be- 
fore. Again  he  cuts  him  down,  and  the 
process  of  telling  a  tale,  and  tiie  king's 
incautious  reply,  is  repeated  no  less  than 
twenty-four  times,  so  as  to  introduce  all 
the  stories;  though  we  cannot  think  so 
badly  of  the  Soknnon  of  India,  as  to  sup- 
pose him  so  in&tuated  by  a  love-tale  as  to 
forget  his  own  safety  fire-and-twenty  sue- 
cessire  times. 

The  last  tale,  however,  is  a  puzzler  for 
anybody  not  belonging  to  the  hendd'soffice. 

The  demon  gives  a  k>ng  aoeoant  of  a 
king  and  his  son,  who  respectively  fell  in 
love  with  a  queen  and  her  daughter.  The 
king  eventually  wins  the  princess,  and  his 
son  weds  the  queen.  *  What  relationship,' 
says  the  demon,  *was  there  between  the 
king's  children  and  the  prince's?*  The 
king  takes  some  mmutes  to  reflect,  and 
while  he  is  doine  so,  has  time  to  remember 
his  compact  with  the  corpse.  So  he  holds 
his  peace,  and  the  corpse  goes  along  with 
him.  On  their  way  the  demon  telU  him 
of  the  yogin*s  intention  to  murder  him 
and  obtain  his  kingdom,  and  advises  the 
king  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  cutting 
his  head  off,  before  nis  own  is  severed. 
The  emperor  prudently  follows  his  advice, 
and  thus  escapes. 

Of  course  a  Hindoo  story  would  not 
be  oomplete  without  introducing  the  gods. 
Indra  and  other  deities  are  so  delighted 
with  the  prowess  of  the  emperor,  that  they 
promise  to  give  him  whatever  he  aska. 

*  Let  this  my  historv  be  famous  through- 
out the  world,*  is  his  request;  to  which 
Indra  replies,  'So  long  as  the  moon,  sun, 
earth,  and  sky  abide,  thy  history  shall  be 
remembered,  and  thou  shalt  be  king  of  all 
the  earth.* 

A  rash  promise  we  fear,  though  we  now 
do  our  best  to  revive  the  monarch's  repu- 
tation. 

The  twenty-five  stories  are  almost  all 
love-tales,  though,  forsooth,  of  a  quaint  de- 
scription. Here,  for  instance,  is  the  glow- 
ing description  of  a  heroine:—* 


Her  hoB  was  like  the  moon,  her  hair 
like  donds,  her  eyes  like  those  of  the  deer, 
her  eyebrows  like  a  bent  bow,  her  noee 
like  the  parrot*8,  her  neck  that  of  a  pigeon, 
her  teeth  like  pomegranate  grains,  the  red- 
ness of  her  lips  that  of  a  gourd,  her  waist 
the  leopard*s,  her  hands  and  feet  soft  lo- 
tosesy  her  hue  the  ehampa-flower's. 

We  confess  that  our  European  beaatieB 
would  scarce  appreciate  the  compariaon 
of  the  panot^s  nose  and  the  moan's  visage, 
but  enaeun  a  son  govt.  The  chamber  of 
the  lovely  maiden  is  no  less  oriental  in 
its  arrangement: — 

On  one  side  a  bed  of  flowers  was  spread 
out;  and  arranged  in  fitting  order  were 
flasks  of  otto-of- roses  and  rose-water; 
trays  and  silver  boxes,  with  four  partitions 
for  holding  perfumes.  On  the  other  side 
were  placed  essences  of  rose-leaves,  sugar, 
and  spices,  prepared  sandal,  perfumes, 
musk,  and  saffron,  in  small  metal  cups. 
Here  were  painted  boxes  of  exquisite  con- 
fectious,  here  sweetmeats  of  various  kinds. 
The  doors  and  walls  were  covered  with 
paintings  and  designs  of  marvelloas  forms. 

In  short,  everything  that  a  Parisian 
lady  of  fashion  could  aspire  to. 

The  plots  of  the  tales  aim  at  complica- 
tion.   For  instance:— 

A  certain  ambassador  has  a  daughter  of 
unparalleled  beauty,  whom  he  is  anxious  to 
marry  to  the  fittest  man.  The  son  of  a 
Brahmin  presents  himself  to  Haridasa,  the 
ambassador,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  excellence 
as  a  son-in-law,  deehM«s  that  he  has  a  car- 
riage which  will  carry  its  passengers  in  a 
moment  of  time  toany  spot  on  earth.  Mean- 
while, another  Brahmin*8  son  seeks  out  the 
son  of  Haridasa,  and  satisfies  him  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  every  possible  scienee.  A 
third  young  Brahmin  addresMs  himself  to 
the  mother  of  the  young  lady,  and,  as  a 
proof  of  his  qualifioUiona,  offers  to  ^oot 
an  arrow  in  the  sky,  which  will  hit  any 
object  which  cannot  be  seen,  but  only 
heard. 

While  all  these  suits  were  bemg  pre- 
ferred in  diffBient  quarters,  a  malicious 
demon  steps  forth  and  carries  off  the 
young  lady  to  the  summit  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain in  the  Bhindhya  range.  The  suitors 
meet  at  the  ambassador's  palaoe,  and  eon- 
suit  how  to  act. 

The  second,  by  means  of  his  extended 
learning,  discovers  the  pUoe  to  which  the 
damsel  had  been  carried  off.  The  first 
offers  his  magical  carriage  for  tiie  journey 
thither.  The  third  undertakes  to  kill  the 
demon  with  his  miraculous  arrow.  They 
unite  their  efforts,  depart  in  the  chariot 
slay  the  demon,  and  r^eaae  the  maid. 
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'  'And  now«'  the  demon  aftked  of  the 
Emperor  Vikrama,  *  to  which  do  you  think 
the  maid  oaght  to  have  been  given,  since 
all  displayed  equal  zeal  andequaJ  prowess  ? ' 
The  king,  anxious  to  show  his  wisdom, 
and  forgetting  his  compact  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  story,  replies  that  the  man 
who  slew  the  demon  with  his  arrow  ought 
to  win  the  maid. 

Some  of  yikrama*8  replies  are  worthy 
of  King  CBdipos  himselt  For  instanee, 
the  demon  relates  thai  a  Brahmin  arrived 
one  day  at  the  house  of  another  Brahmin, 
and  being  faint  and  hungry,  begged  for 
food.  According  to  the  ohiuntable  precepts 
of  the  law,  the  householder  bids  his  wife 
provide  the  stranger  with  a  cup  of  rice- 
milk.  Ko  true  Brahmin,  however,  will 
ever  eat  before  he  has  bathed.  The  stran- 
ger, therefore,  takes  the  food  with  him  to 
a  neighbouring  stream,  and,  while  he  is 
bathing,  a  serpent  gtides  into  the  basin, 
and  leaves  his  poison.  When  the  Brahmin 
has  finished  his  ablutions,  he  c<Hnes  out 
and  hastily  devours  the  rice.  But  before 
he  can  reach  the  boose  of  his  benefactor 
again,  the  poison  takes  effect,  and  he  falls 
dead.  '  Now,*  asks  the  demon,  *  on  whom 
does  the  guilt  of  mansUughter  rest?* — 
'The  serpent's  mouth,*  replies  the  king, 
'eontuaed  poison  by  nature,  hence  no 
guilt  can  attach  to  it  The  Bnhmin  gave 
the  traveller  food  out  of  charitable  com- 
miseration, BO  he  is  bhuneless;  and  the 
wife  only  obeyed  her  husband's  orders  So 
ao  one  can  be  called  the  culprit* 

The  love-making  in  Indian  novels  is 
as  extravagant  and  absurd  as  that  of 
Chinese  romance,  or  the  modem  novels 
commonly  called  *  fashionable'  of  a  few 
years  back.  The  heroes  and  heroines  all 
£gJ1  in  love  at  first  aght,  and  no  wondar, 
if  the  exalted  description  of  their  personal 
charms  and  accomplishments  in  all  arts 
can  be  credited.  The  young  ladies  have 
all  &ces  like  the  moon,  lotus-like  eyes, 
and  a  gut  like  the  gazelle^s.  The  young 
men  are  all  intensely  learned,  and  know 
half  the  mystic  sciences  that  any  Brah- 
min or  Cabalist  could  boast  ot  But  these 
Hindoo  novels  certainly  outdo  all  that 
the  most  fashionable  young  authoress 
could  ever  pen.  Fainting  fits  are  as 
common  as  if  the  heroines  ware  tightly 
laced,  instead  of  wearing  an  easy  clo& 
wound  round  the  body,  and  what  is  more, 
they  are  not  confined  to  the  fair  sex. 

Once  upon  a  time  (the  demon  relates) 
a  fair  princess,  with  the  unwieldy  name  of 
Chandraprabhi,  or  the  *  Bright  Glaace  of 
the  Moon,*  attended  by  a  merry  band  of 
handmaidsy.  was  strolling  in  the  pahiee 


garden,  when  she  ehaneed  to  spy  a  youth 
of  Apollo- like  beauty — or,  as  the  original 
would  call  it,  handsome  as  the  god  Krishna 
— lying  asleep  under  a  broad  spreading  tree. 
Bather  imprudently,  perhaps,  she  ap- 
proaches him,  and  the  noise  of  her  light 
footsteps  awakes  the  slumberer. 

For  a  moment  their  eyes  meet  Both 
are  instantly  deeply  in  love,  and  the  young 
man  (who,  of  course,  was  the  son  of  a 
Brahmin)  is  so  overpowered  with  the  love- 
liness of  Miss  '  Moon's-glance,*  that  he 
falls  in  a  swoon.  The  princess  does  the 
same,  and  is  carried  home  by  her  attend- 
ants. Presently  a  deeply-read  Brahmin, 
by  name  Moldeva,  and  his  son  Shashi, 
come  by  and  see  the  prostrate  youth. 
They  raise  him,  restore  him,  and  then  in- 
quire the  cause  of  his  swoon.  He  declines 
telling  them,  except  on  condition  that  they 
will  lend  him  all  their  aid.  Their  curio- 
sity makes  them  rash,  and  they  promise. 
When  Maoaswi,  the  yonng  man,  has  re- 
counted his  adventure,  they  take  him  to 
their  house,  and  Muldeva  undertakes  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  the  princess  for  the 
Brahmin*8  son. 

He,  therefore,  prodnees  two  balls  of 
magic  power.  To  Manaswi  he  gives  one 
of  them.  <  Whenever,'  he  says,  *yoa  put 
this  into  your  month,  you  will  be  changed 
into  a  lovely  girl,  and  when  you  take  it 
out  again,  you  will  retom  to  your  present 
form.'  The  other  he  puts  into  bis  own 
mou  A,  and  immediately  becomes  a  pilgrim 
of  fourscore  years. 

He  then  leads  Manaswi,  who  has  put 
the  ball  into  his  mouth,  to  the  king*8 
palace,  and  cUims  an  audience  of  his 
majesty.  This  granted,  he  deckoes  that 
he  IS  a  weary  pilgrim,  that  he  has  lost  his 
wile,  and  is  encumbered  with  the  charge 
of  so  young  and  beautiful  a  child,  and  begs 
the  monarch  to  adopt  her*  After  a  little 
demur  the  king  consents,  indueed  by  the 
great  respect  ^aaX  exists  in  India  for  the 
aged  and  men  of  religious  mode  of  life,  a 
belief  obtaining  that  their  corses  will  always 
take  immediate  e£fect. 

He  then  summons  his  daughter,  the 
'  Glance  of  the  Moon,'  and  gives  the  little 
stranger  into  her  charge,  bidding  her  never 
to  quit  her  side.  The  young  people  are 
soon  alone  and  unperoeived.  Manaswi 
takes  the  ball  from  his  mouth,  and  thus 
returns  to  his  former  selt  The  princess 
is  endianted  at  the  stratagem,  and  the  two 
agree  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  being 
privately  married,  Manaswi  agreeing  to  put 
the  ball  in  his  mouth,  whenever  they  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  company  of  others. 

One  day,  when  theix*  marriage  had  been 
effected,  but  was  still  concealed  from  the 
papa,  the  king  and  all  his  family  went  to  a 
weeding  at  the  house  of  his  Prime  Minis- 
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ier.  Manaiwi,  of  ooane,  awnmes  the 
form  of  a  young  Utdy,  and  his  beauty  cap- 
tivateB  the  aon  of  the  minister,  who  mime- 
diately  asks  bis  hand  in  marriage  from  the 
king.  The  morarch  naturally  refuses,  as« 
sorting  that  he  has  not  the  power  to  give 
in  marriage  another  man's  daughter,  who 
was  committed  to  his  charge. 

The  minister's  son  is  disconsolate.  He 
returns  home,  and  refuses  to  touch  meat 
or  drink,  vowing  that  he  will  die  if  the 
king  still  refuses.  Days  pass  on,  and  the 
young  man  is  on  the  point  of  death  from 
self-inflicted  starvation.  His  father,  the 
minister,  then  goes  to  the  king,  and  de- 
clares that  if  his  son  dies,  he  too  will  starve 
himself  to  death.  The  king,  fearing  to  lose 
so  good  a  minister,  and  mot  anxious  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  two  worthy  indi- 
viduals, at  last  consents.' 

Manaswi  is  sent  for,  and  informed  of 
the  decision.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  pro- 
tests. He  dare  not  reveal  his  secret,  but 
he  dreads  leaving  his  beloved  princess, 
and,  at  last,  as  a  compromise,  agrees  to 
become  the  wife  of  the  minister's  son,  if 
he  will  first  consent  to  visit  all  the  holy 
places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  kingdom,  a 
journey  which  would  take  six  months  to 
perform.  Meanwhile,  the  Brahmin  Mul- 
deva,  who  had  given  the  ball  to  Manaswi, 
re-assumes  the  form  of  an  aged  pilgrim, 
and,  taking  his  son  Shashi,  presents  him- 
self at  the  palace.  He  declares  that  he 
has  returned  from  his  pilgrimage,  and  in 
his  travels  has  met  with  the  man  who  had 
originally  been  married  to  his  daughter, 
but  whom  he  had  imagined  to  be  dead. 
He  now  claims  Manaswi  again  as  the  wife 
of  Shashi.  The  king  is  feanuUyperplexed, 
and  at  last  acknowledges  that  he  has  pro- 
mised her  in  marriage  to  the  minister's  son, 
when  he  returns  from  the  holy  places. 

The  old  man  pretends  to  be  mightily 
enraged,  and  threatens  to  curse  the  king 
and  his  kingdom,  unless  he  can  make 
amends  for  the  matter  by  giving  his  daugh- 
ter the  '  Glance  of  the  Moon '  in  marriage 
to  his  own  son  Shashi.  The  king,  ignorant 
of  her  clandestine  marriage,  consents,  and, 
calling  an  astrologer,  fixes  an  auspicious 
day  for  the  marriage.  The  princess 
is  forced  to  consent,  much  against  her 
will,  and  they  are  married  with  great 
pomp. 

Manaswi,  who  had  happened  to  be  away 
-  all  this  time,  hears  of  it,  takes  the  ball 
from  his  mouth,  returns  to  his  former 
state,  and,  rushing  to  the  place  where  all 
the  guests  were  assembled  to  the  wedding 
feast,  declares  that  he  is  the  rightful  hus- 
band. All,  of  course,  are  astounded ;  he 
narrates  the  story,  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  princess  herself,  but  it  is  too  late,  and 
the  clandestine  marriage  is  declared  to  be 


of  inferior  impotiaoee  to  one  celebmled 
'  before  ten  witneasea.* 

We  have  been  obliged  to  alter  the  plot  of 
the  story  slightly,  lest  some  of  its  *  orient- 
aJUsms'  might  shock  oar  European  readerSy 
but  it  is  sufficiently  like  the  original  to 
give  a  very  good  idea  of  HindM>  love- 
stories. 

We  have  bat  little  space  to  speak  of 
the  *Bhoja-Prabandha,'  the  history  of  the 
celebrated  Emt>eror  Bhoja,  whose  exploits, 
as  we  have  said,  are  sometimes  confounded 
with  those  of  Vikrama.  The  most  inte- 
resting part  of  this  history,  or  rather  col- 
lection of  anecdotes,  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  adventures  of  the  poet  Ealid&sa, 
who,  like  so  many  of  our  own  best  poets, 
was  too  merry  a  fellow  to  profit  much  by 
court  &vour. 

His  loose  living  was  constantly  a  point 
of  difference  between  him  and  his  patron, 
but  such  was  the  love  of  the  monarch  for 
5on«-ffiote,  and  lively  repartees,  that  Kali- 
dtfsa  time  and  agson  pacified  the  king's 
anger  with  a  well-timed  verse,  and  in- 
stMd  of  disgrace,  received  enormous  sums 
of  money  for  his  wit,  only  to  lavish  them 
in  revelry. 

This  emperor's  passion,  like  his  prede- 
cessor's, was  adventure.  At  night  he 
would  disguise  himself  as  an  ordinary 
citizen,  and  stroll  out  into  the  streets  <n 
'his  capital  in  search  of  incident.  His 
encounters  were  chiefly  with  the  poor, 
the  reckless,  and  thieves.  In  these  Ust 
he  always  discovered  traits  of  compassion 
and'gOoid  feeling,  which  melted  his  heart, 
and  turiled  aside  his  'Just  indignation. 

One'hight,  for  instance,  the  monarch  in 
disguise  wasfollowing  a  well-known  robber, 
and  both  'entered  unperoeived  the  house 
of  a  mendicant  Brahmin.  The  religions 
man  and  his  wife  were  lying  on  straw,  with 
their  child  between  them.  As  they  entered 
softly  in  the  dark,  they  heard  the  wife  say 
to  the  Brahmin,  'Master,  give  me  the  end 
of  your  cloak  to  cover  me;  I  am  cold.* — 
'  Take  the  child  at  your  side  to  keep  you 
warm,'  replies  the  husband ;  '  I  have  no- 
thing here  but  the  bare  straw.'  The 
robber  is  touched  by  their  destitution, 
bursts  into  tears,  and  turns  away,  exclaim- 
ing, 'Alas!  can  one  bear  to  fill  one's  sto- 
mach at  the  expense  of  such  poor  creatures 
fallen  into  destitution  ? '  The  king,  seeing 
the  good-heartedness  of  the  robber,  follows 
him  out  of  the  house  again,  and,  drawing 
from  his  hand  a  magnificent  diamond  ring, 
offers  it  to  him,  saying,  '  This  jewel  came 
this  morning  from  the  king's  own  hand ; 
sell4t  not  too  cheaply.'  The  robber  takes 
it,  and  returning  to  the  house  of  the  poor 
Brahmin,  gives  it  to  him;  and  the  em-. 
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peror  henceforth  believes  in  the  goodness 
of  humanity. 

With  one  more  anecdote  we  must  con- 
clude our  notes: — 

So  mnch  liberality  naturally  tended  to 
exhaust  the  emperor^s  treasury.  The 
poets,  whenever  they  caique,  received  a 
handsome  sum  for  every  good  impromptu ; 
the  poor  had  only  to  tell  their  story,  an4 
were  enriched  like  the  princes  of  the  land. 
All  were  pleased  except  the  prudent  trea- 
surer,  who  saw  that  the  finances  were  not 
inexhaustible,  and  could  not  stand  this  con- 
stant drain  for  ever. 

He  dared  not,  however,  reprove  the 
monarch,  and  he  resorted  to  the  expedient 


of  writing  in  chalk  on  the  door  of  the 
imperial  apartments  the  first  half  of   a 
couplet — 
*■  For  the  time  of  distress  let  as  prudently  save.* 

Next  morning,  on  issuing  from  his  cham- 
ber, the  king  sees  the  writing,  guesses  its 
author,  and  writes  under  it  another  line — 
*No  distress  will  e'er  trouble  the  happy  and  brave.* 
Next  day  the  treasurer  replies  thus — 

*  Tet  destiny  will  sometimes  firown ;  * 
and  the  Ipng  ymtes  under  it — 

*And  misers'  hoards  must  dwhidle  down.' 
The  treasurer  owns  himself  defeated,  and 
the  king  continues  to  be  a«  liberal  and  as 
fond  of  verses  as  ever. 


Whispers  op  the  watching  spirit. 


In  youth  I  died,  in  maiden  bloom ; 
With  gentle  hand  Death  tonch'd  my  cheek, 
And  with  his  touch  there  came  to  me 
A  qdiit  calm  and  meelc 

He  took  from  me  all  wish  to  stay, 

He  was  so  kind,  I  fear'd  him  not ; 

My  friends  beheld  my  slow  decUxije^ 

And  moum'd  my  timeless  lot. 

They  saw  but  sorrow;  I  descried 
The  bliss  that  never  &des  away. 
They  felt  the  shadow  of  the  tomb ; 
I.mark'd  the  heavenly  day. 

I  heard  them  sob,  as  through  the  night 
Tbej  kept  their  watch ;  then  on  my  ear 
Amid  the  sobbing  fell  a  voice 
Their  anguish  could  not  hear. 

*Come,  and  fear  not,*  it  softly  cried; 
*  We  wait  to  lead  thee  to  thy  home.' 
Then  leap'd  my  spirit  to  reply, 
I  come,  I  long  to  come. 

I  heard  them  whisper  o'er  my  bed— 
Another  hour,  and  she  must  die. 
I  was  too  weak  to  answer  them. 
That  endless  life  was  nigh. 
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Another  hour,  with  bitter  tears 
They  moum'd  me  as  untimely  dead, 
And  heard  not  how  I  sang  a  song 
Of  triumph  o'er  their  head. 

^ey  bore  me  to  the  grave,  and  thought 
How  narrow  was  my  resting-place ; 
My  soul  was  roving  high  and  wide 
At  will  through  boundless  space. 

Tliey  clothed  themselves  in  robes  of  black; 
Through  the  sad  aisles  the  requiem  rang; 
Meanwhile^the  white- robed  choirs  of  heaven 
A  holy  pssan  sang. 

Oft  ft^m  my  paradise  I  come, 

To  visit  those  I  love  on  earth. 

I  enter,  unperceived,  the  door; 

They  sit  around  the  hearth. 

And  talk  in  sadden'd  tone  of  me, 
As  one  that  never  may  return. 
How  Uttte  think  they  that  I  stand 
Among  them  as  th^  mourn  I 

But  time  vrUl  ease  their  grie^  and  deaUi 
Will'purge  the  darkness  from  their  eyes. 
Then  shall  they  triumph,  when  they  learn 
Heaven's  solemn  mysteries. 

EdLA. 


SUMMER    AND    AUTUMN. 


The  hot  midsummer,  the  bright  midsummer, 

Belgns  in  its  glory  now ; 
The  earth  is  scorch'd  with  a  golden  fire, 
There  are  berries,  dead-ripe,  on  every  briar. 
And  fruits  on  every  bough  t 


But  the  autumn  days,  so  sober  and  calm, 

Steep'd  in  a  dreamy  haze; 
When  the  uplands  all  with  harvests  shine, 
And  we  drink  the  wind  like  a  fine  cool  wtne^ 
Ah,  these  are  the  best  of  days! 
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-Part  IL 


JAr  HitKSTH  did  not  tappeu  doim-tUin^ 
the  next  morning.  He  had  caoght  cold 
it  seemed,  and  was  now  paying  the  penalty 
for  his  chiyahic  politeness  of  the  night 
before. 

So  Caroline  announced  at  the  break- 
fiist  table,  at  which  she  took  her  usual 
place  only  a  little  after  the  usual  time. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning  after  the  pre- 
vious day*s  rain.  The  most  gracious 
sunshine  was  making  all  things  radiant 
out-of-doors;  the  softest  clouds  were  waft- 
ed gently  athwart  the  sky  by  a  southern 
breeze,  that  just  stirred  the  pine  tops,  and 
caused  the  silver  birch  to  wave  her  grace- 
ful tresses.  All  the  flowers  glowed  with 
redoubled  brilliancy  of  colour;  a  spirit  of 
cheerfulness  seemed  abroad. 

Caroline  looked  out  on  the  garden  from 
the  low  study  window,  and  smiled  to  her- 
self delightedly. 

*  Oh,  Yaughan,  what  a  day  for  Crooks- 
forth !  The  air  is  so  soft,  mkL  the  sun- 
shine so  pleasant  1  This  sort  of  day  makes 
me  feel  as  if  I  could  fly  !^ 

'Well,  youUl  find  wings  very  conve- 
nient in  mounting  Orooksforth,'  observed 
Yaughan,  who  had  entered  the  room  with 
his  hand  full  of  letters,  just  arrived  by 
the  morning's  nost.  *  Three  for  my  unde, 
one  for  you,  (ieorg^  two  for  me,  and — 
yes,  this  one  is  to  Miss  Matnrin.  Carry, 
surely  I  know  that  writing?'  He  deU- 
berately  examined  the  direction  before 
giving  her  her  letter.  *It  is^  isn't  it, 
from  Miss  Kendal?' 

*  Yes,'  said  she,  taking  it 

She  turned  away  to  read  it.  It  was 
a  long  letter  apparently,  and  took  more 
time  to  peruse  than  either  Yaughan's  or 
his  friend's  correspondence.  The  former, 
having  tossed  his  letters  aside,  with  mut- 
tered exclamations  at  their  insipidity, 
strode  to  the  distant  window  whither  Ca- 
roline had  betaken  herself 

*  We're  waiting  for  our  coffee,'  he  inti- 
mated. 

She  rose  at  once,  crushed  the  letter 
into  her  pocket,  and  resumed  her  place 
at  the  urn.  Yaughan  seated  himself  close 
beside  her,  and  the  length  of  the  table 
almost  estran^fsd  them  from  Mr  Farqub^, 
who  sat  at  the  further  end.  Breakust 
commenced.    Yaughan  trifled  with  his 


spoon,  and  made  intensely  earnest  ^Ibrts 
to  baianoe  it  on  the  edge  of  his  cup. 

*Have  you  read  your  letter  all  through  ? ' 
at  last  he  said. 

*  Te&    It  is  not  a  long  one.* 

A  pause;  during  whi(£  the  gentleman 
rapidly  cut  slices  of  ham,  and  distributed 
the  same  to  his  friend  and  himsell 

*I  was  not  aware  you  corresponded 
with  Miss  Kendal,'  he  resumed,  in  a  low 
tone.  *  (Carry,  won't  you  have  some  ham  ?) 
Is  it  of  long  standing — ^the  correspond- 
ence, I  mean?' 

*No,  thank  you.  Miss  Kendal  has 
written  to  me  several  times  since  she  left 
Redwood.' 

'And  you  to  herl* 

'  Once  or  twice.  Oh,  Yaughan,  it  is  not 
courteous  of  you  to  go  on  talking  like  this.' 

'  Farquhar,  try  that  pie.  I  particularly 
wish  to  know  about  Miss  Kendal.  What 
has  her  ladyship  been  doing  all  tiiis  time  ? 
What  is  she  about  now  ?' 

'  Wait  a  more  fitting  opportunity,  and 
I  will  tell  you,'  said  C&roline,  colouring, 
as,  with  a  slight  and  not  ungraceful  as- 
sumption of  dignity,  she  turned  from  her 
questioner,  and  addressed  some  remark 
to  Mr  Farquhar. 

Yaughan  vexedly  bent  all  his  atten- 
tion on  his  plate,  and  would  not  for  some 
time  join  in  the  conversation  of  the  others. 
At  length,  however,  with  a  sort  of  mag- 
nanimous toss  of  the  head,  and  a  frank, 
half-apologetic  smile,  he  pushed  away  his 
plate,  in  token  of  having  finished  his 
breakfast,  leaned  his  heikd  on  his  hand, 
and  appeared  to  be  listening  with  great 
interest  to  what  they  were  saying.  But 
somehow,  Caroline  was  not  her  easy,  na- 
tural self,  and  this  evident  scrutiny  did 
not  tend  to  increase  her  composure.  She 
answered  at  random;  she  fell  into  reverie, 
in  spite  of  her  frequent  self-corrections, 
when  she  would  look  round  with  a  start, 
and  eagerly  begin  to  join  in  the  conver- 
sation. It  was  a  relief  when  she  could 
rise  from  the  table  and  quit  the  room. 

But  on  the  staircase  Yaughan  overtook 
and  detained  her. 

'You  slippery  little  thmgj  I  want  to 
speak  to  you.' 

'X  am  going  to  my  unde.  He  has  a 
cold.' 
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*lt  ifn*t  a  mortal  complaint.  Now 
curiosity  is — suspense  is.  With  those 
two  diseases  I  am  sufiering,  and  in  a  Tery 
bad  way.    Come  into  the  drawing-room.' 

He  took  firm  hold  of  her  wrist,  and 
compelled  her  in  at  the  open  door. 

*  You  hurt  me,  Yaughan/  she  cried,  the 
tears  starting  to  her  eye^. 

He  looked  intently  on  the  pretty  red- 
dened mark  his  fingers  had  left  on  her 
wrist,  then  kissed  it— once — ^twice.  He 
glanced  for  a  moment  at  her  flushing  face 
as  he  let  the  hand  go. 

*  Is  it  well  now  ?  *  he  asked,  audaciously. 
'Or  shall  I * 

*Be  silent,  Yaughan  I  I  am  hurt, 
grieved,  angry  enough  with  you  for  one 
morning.  I  thought  my  cousin — my 
friend — my  old  playmate,  was  at  least  a 
gentleman.' 

If  he  expected  to  be  amused  by  her  in- 
dignation, he  was  also  involuntarily  af- 
fected by  it.  The  indescribable  swagger 
was  put  off.  In  a  subdued  tone  he  ad- 
dressed her, 

*Sit  down,  then;  I  did  not  mean  to 
offend  you,  Caroline.  But  you  are  very 
contrary  this  morning  yourself;  why 
couldn't  you  answer  me  just  now  at 
breakfast  what  I  wanted  to  know  ?  You 
are  aware  how  keenly  interested  I  am  in 
anything  that  concerns  your  andent  yot^ 
vemanu.  Sanctimonious  old  soul,  how 
comes  she  to  write  to  you?' 

*  I  dislike  your  way  of  speaking.  Miss 
Kendal  should  be  mentioned  with  respect 
at  least.' 

*  I  have  no  reason  either  to  respect  or 
to  like  her.  There  was  not  any  love  lost 
between  us,  I  believe.  I  am  sure  she 
always  behaved  most  unpleasantly  to  me. 
I  wiah  you  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  her,  either  by  personal  or  postal  in- 
tercourse.' 

*It  is  unlucky  for  your  wish,'  Caroline 
remarked,  *  that  she  is  about  to  take  up 
her  residence  so  near  Redwood,  In  a  few 
weeks  she  ib  coming  to  live  at  Beacon's 
Cottage.' 

*The  deuce  she  is!  I  &ncied  some- 
thing of  the  kind,'  he  added,  with  ire. 
*Miss  Kendal  waa  always  famous  for 
making  differences  between  you  and  me. 
It  renunds  me  of  the  (Ad  days  of  cric^cet- 
ing  and  boating,  when  you  u^ed  to  put 
me  off  because  you  had  to  **go  out  with 
Km  Kendal."  I  never  had  any  patience 
with  vour  affection  for  that  woman.  If 
I  could  have  belp^  it,  it  shouldn't  have 
been.' 


Caroline  coloured,  with  many  conflict- 
ing thoughts.  The  foremost  of  all  was 
a  highly  sensible  satisfiiction  that  he  did 
not  know  the  real  and  effectual  extent  of 
his  influence.    She  kept  silence. 

*  What  in  the  world  brings  her  to  this 
part  of  the  countiy  again  V  he  muttered. 

*  I  thought  when  she  left  us  she  was  going 
abroad  with  some  East  Indian  family.  I 
hoped  she  was  comfortably  disposed  of.' 

^But  Mr  and  Lady  CamiUa  Blair  are 
about  returning  to  Madras  for  two  years, 
and  meanwhile  leave  their  children  under 
Miss  Kendal's  care.  And  she  has  chosen 
to  come  here.  The  house  is  already  taken.' 

He  stood  pulling  at  the  tassels  of  the 
sofa-cushion  with  a  petulant  air.  At 
length,  however,  he  looked  up,  laughing. 

*  It  isn't  worth  being  vexed  about;  and 
after  all.  Cany,  I  don't  so  much  mind. 
She  won't  be  your  governess,  and  will 
have  something  better  to  do  than  lectur- 
ing you,  and  tug^^g  vou  about,  botanis- 
ing  and  moralising,  &c  So  we  won't 
talk  about  her  any  more.  Just  play  me 
*Frapoco,*  You  haven't  forgotten  it  in 
all  th&  while  r 

He  looked  tolerably  confident  that  she 
had  not.  He  opened  the  piano,  and  then 
luxuriously  extended  himself  on  the  sofa, 
while  she  played  to  him  some  of  his  fa- 
vourite operatic  morceaux;  luscious,  flow- 
ing music,  dreamy  even  in  its  passion, 
dulcet  in  its  pathos,  such  as  one  would 
naturally  close  one's  eyes,  physically  and 
mentally,  to  enjoy.  He  laioly  opened  his, 
when,  at  last,  she  ceased  playing,  and  rose 
from  the  instrument. 

*Don't  go  yet,  Carry;  it's  so  pleasant,' 

'  But  I  must  see  my  uncle  now.  You 
know  the  horses  are  ordered  at  twelve, 
and  it  is  now  past  eleven,' 

Her  step  was  decisive,  as  she  passed 
down  the  long  room  by  his  sofa,  whence 
he  gazed  at  her  entreatingly  and  detain- 
ingly.  He  saw  it  was  no  use  to  protest 
or  complain.  She  went  out  at  the  door, 
and  he  rose,  vawned,  and  sauntered  to  the 
window,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
meditating  after  the  manner  of  men. 

*How  handsome  she  is  grown!  No 
milk-and-water  school-girl  either.  Some- 
thing to  interest  as  well  as  to  attract 
It  is  fun  to  see  her  angry,  all  the  while 
knowing  that  her  love  is  fifty  times  stron- 
ger than  her  indignation,  Pear  little 
soul,  I  prize  her  auction  very  much;  it 
is  worth  anything  to  come  back  to  it  as 
a  rest  after  — ^ —    Hum— hum ! ' 

The  meditation  floated  off  into  vague 
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ait,  as  he  quitted  the  room,  descended  the 
staircase,  and  sought  his  Mend  Mr  Far- 
quhar  to  come  and  play  a  game  at  bil- 
liards, till  the  time  for  riding. 

Meanwhile  Caroline  stopped  on  her 
way  to  Mr  Hesketh's  apartment — ^like- 


'I  wish  Vaughan  was I  wish  I 

did  not  care  quite  so  much  about  — - 
I  wish — I  wish * 

She  got  no  further.  And  very  wislr 
M  and  a  little  perplexed  was  her  &ce 
as  she  thus  paused,  looking  out  on,  but 
hardly  seeing,  the  soft  August  sunshine, 
which  seemed  to  rest  in  visible  repose  on 
the  broad  lawn.  But  her  &ce  grew  dear 
again,  and  she  went  in  to  her  uncle  with 
her  own  fresh  gaiety  of  aspect  and  manner. 

*0h,  it  is  the  &irest,  sweetest  morn- 
ing,' she  cried;  *it  is  dreadful  to  think 
of  you  in  here^  burrowing  dose  to  the  fire, 
and  with  that  fiery  dressing-gown  on.  Tou 
will  come  down  to  lunch,  won't  youl' 

•Surely.    Come  here,  my  child.' 

She  came,  and  knelt  down  beside  his 
chair.  He  gently  turned  her  £eu^  so  that 
he  could  look  full  into  the  dear  eyes. 

•Are  you  very  happy  this  morning  1' 

•Happy! — II  Pear  uncle,  what  do 
you  meani' 

•Were  you  pleased  with  your  birth- 
night  baU?' 

•Oh  yes!' 

•And  glad  that  Vaughan  is  at  home 
again?' 

She  coloured  vividly.  He  let  her  droop 
her  fEU^e  the%  but  she  lifted  it  again  the 
next  minute,  saying,  but  not  cuite  so 
distinctly  as  before,  •  Oh  yes,  I  am  always 
glad  of  that.' 

•  That  is  wdl.'  In  quite  a  changed  tone 
he  went  on:— ^^  What  do  you  think  of  Mr 
Farquhar?* 

•  I  did  not  like  him  at  all,  at  first;  but 
I  do  now.' 

•That  is  right.  I  like  him — ^I  have 
confidence  in  Mm.  He  is  much  what  his 
father  was  at  that  age.'  Then,  in  a  less 
thoughtful  tone,  •  Tou  are  going  to  Crooks- 
forth  this  morning,  are  you  notl' 

•  Yes.  How  pleasant  it  will  be,  uncle ! 
Oh,  I  wish  you  could  come  too.  Do  you 
think ' 

•  No,  my  pet.  It  will  be  pleasanter  for 
me  to  rest  quietly  at  home.  I  have  some 
letters  to  write.  By  the  way,  tell  Vaughan 
I  will  see  him  in  the  afternoon;  he  can  come 
in  to  me  after  you  return  from  your  ride.' 

•But  won't  you  come  down-stairs  by 
that  timer 


•I  think  not,  dear.  I  hare  letters  to 
write.' 

•  Tou  look  tired.  Couldn't  I  write  the 
letters,  or  Vaughan  1    Do  let  him.' 

The  old  gentleman  shook  his  head,  and 
smiled  reassuringly,  in  reply  to  her  half- 
anxious  look.  She  busied  herself  about 
the  room  for  a  little  while,  put  fresh 
water  to  the  nosegay  with  which  she 
constantly  supplied  his  table,  stirred  his 
fire,  drew  the  blinds  to  a  convenient 
height,  all  with  the  offidous  tenderness 
which  it  is  alike  so  pleasant  to  ^ve  and 
to  receive.  Then  she  kissed  lum,  and 
went  to  dress  for  her  ride. 

*  ♦  #  ♦ 

The  ride  proved  a  great  pleasure.  Part 
of  the  way  lay  along  a  broad  ridge  of 
road  much  elevated  above  the  country  on 
each  side,  and  thereby  commanding  views 
at  every  turn,  both  extensive  and  various. 
The  sweet  English  valleys  were  smiling 
their  loveliest;  little  nest-like  villages 
clustered  below  the  brown  hills,  or  shone 
oi;t  fin)m  amid  soft  foliage  of  the  golden- 
ing  trees.  Park,  and  meadow,  and  moor- 
land stretched  out  widdy  under  the  sunny 
sky,  with  doud-shadows  dappled  upon 
them,  and  breaks  of  intense  sunlight, 
making  islands  of  glory  in  the  broad  limd- 
scape. 

The  south  wind,  firesh  and  gentle,  was 
like  the  very  breath  of  the  sunshine,  Mr 
Farquhar  declared,  while  he  turned  his 
head  to  meet  it,  his  fEU»  glowing  with 
fulness  of  satisfoction.  •Tonclay  I  can  un- 
derstand what  has  so  often  seem^  an 
enigma  to  me — the  joy  of  living— the  ab- 
solute pleasure  of  existence.  Simply  to 
^  is  a  good  thing,  after  all.' 

•  Did  you  ever  doubt  itl'  Caroline  asked. 
•I  never  doubted — I  disbelieved,'  he 

answered;  •a  much  more  satisfcictory 
process,'  he  added,  with  a  half-bitter 
smile.  •It  saves  much  wear  and  tear  of 
spirit.  To  temporise  between  the  two 
points  of  belief  and  unbelief,  strikes  me 
as  a  dangerous  waste  of  time  and  ex- 
penditure of  energy.  What  we  know— 
we  know.  It  is  quite  enough  for  us,  very 
likely.' 

Caroline  did  not  reply,  partly  because 
she  was  not  quite  dear  of  his  meaning. 
Had  she  thoroughly  comprehended,  she 
might  have  found  rejoinder  equally  dif- 
ficult 

•Come,'  Vaughan  impatiently  inter- 
rupted, •you  may  as  wdl  put  metaphjr- 
sics  aside  for  once.  My  poor  little  cousm 
isn't  used  to  be  dduged  with  moral  phi- 
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loBophy  in  this  way,  on  week-days  at  least. 
You're  interfering  with  Mr  Turnbull's 
^oerogatiYe.' 

•Who  is  Mr  TumbuU,  may  I  ask?* 

•  Our  vicar.  He  lives  in  that  beautiful 
place  we  passed  yesterday;  he  is  a  **  plu- 
ralist," and  has  about  £3000  a-year.  Tou 
needn't  ask  any  more  about  him.  He'll 
speak  for  himself  next  Sunday.  He  always 
preaches  at  morning  service. 

•Exemplary  man!  It  is  not  every 
wealthy  divine  would  condescend  to  a 
village  congresation.  Suoh  humility  is 
quite  apostolic? 

•  Oh,  he  is  an  excellent  person,  gives  the 
best  dinner-parties  in  the  neighbourhood. 
An  enviable  career,  I  always  thought. 
A  few  years  ago  I  greatly  inclined  to  the 
church  myself,  and  sometimes  I  regret 
heartily  enough  that  I  did  not  take  to  it' 

•Tou  regret?'  echoed  Mr  Farquhar, 
with  an  involuntary  glance. 

•  Tes.  If  s  better  than  the  bar,  I  should 
imagine.  Kot  a  quarter  the  labour  brings 
four  times  the  result,  in  most  cases.  Oh, 
I  know  what  you  mean;  of  course  there 
is  less  fame,  less  glitter  obtainable.  But 
then  look  at  the  solid  advantages  of  a 
capital  benefice.  Say  £1200  a-year;  de- 
duct £80  for  your  curate,  and  there  you 
are!' 

'  Exactly;  there  you  are  !*  repeated  his 
Mend,  looking  at  him  meaningly. 

Yaughan  met  his  eye,  and  laughed,  in 
some  confusion. 

'Of  course,'  he  went  on,  'you  must  not 
take  what  I  say  au  med  de  la  Uttrt, 
Unluckily,  I  am  trouoled  with  a  con- 
science,' he  sighed^  while  pensively  switch- 
ing his  horse's  neck,  •and  that  stands 
confoundedly  in  the  way  on  many  occa- 
sions.' 

•How  so?' 

•  In  this  very  case,  for  instance.  There 
was  preferment  in  the  &mily — my  unde 
wished  it — it  would  have  been,  in  a  world- 
ly sense,  an  excellent  thing.    But ^ 

•Did  my  uncle  ever  wish  you  to  be  a 
clergyman?'  asked  Caroline,  innocently. 
•I  thought ' 

•Oh,  it  was  before  your  time,'  said 
Yangban,  hastily;  •you  were  not  likely 
to  hear  of  it.  In  &ct,  I  have  carefully 
avoided  the  subject  with  my  uncle  ever 
ffince.    It  is  a  sore  point.' 

•But  why  didn't  you  do  as  he  wished,' 
persisted  she,  •if  it  would  have  pleased 
mm  so  much?' 

•My  dear  Carry,'  he  answered,  loftily, 
but  affectionatelyi  •I  would  do  much  to 


please  my  unde,  but  a  man  must  satisfy 
his  own  sense  of  right  before  everything.' 

She  looked  rather  puzzled. 

•You  cannot  understand?  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  you  should,'  he  said, 
looking  down  at  her  with  an  indulgent 
air.  •Life  has  many  things  in  it  that 
you  would  find  incomprehensible  at  pre- 
sent.' 

•At  present,  and  always,  let  us  trust,' 
said  Mr  Farquhar,  earnestly.  •  The  tree  of 
knowledge  was  always  fatal  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  Eve.  Avoid  it.  Miss  Matunn; 
don't  stand  under  its  shade,  fiu:  less  eat 
of  its  firuits.' 

But  Caroline  did  not  approve  of  the 
doctrine.  She  always  felt  tenaciously 
inclined,  when  people  asserted  superior 
knowledge,  seeming  to  shut  her  out  from 
discussion  as  a  child,  or  an  igrvorantey 
whether  the  subject  were  polemical, 
ethical,  or  a  mere  simple  matter  of  social 
experience. 

•  On  the  contrary,'  she  declared  to  Mr 
Farquhar,  •  I  shall  take  every  opportunity 
of  enlarging  my  information.  I  despise 
ignorance.  If  I  could,  I  would  like  to 
know  thoroughly  all  the  good  and  evil  in 
the  world,  and  take  my  choice.' 

Though  he  smiled  at  her  energy,  his 
eye  kindled  into  a  sympathetic  fire  with 
that  which  flashed  over  all  her  young  fiice. 

•You  are  ambitious,'  he  said. 

•Are  not -you?  Does  not  everybody 
that  we  should  count  worthy,  aspire?  I 
think  to  be  easily  contented  is  a  very 
mean  virtue.' 

•Excelsior!'  cried  Yaughan,  enthusiast- 
ically. •  Cany,  we  always  liked  that  story, 
you  remember?' 

She  nodded,  her  eyes  beaming  at  the 
dear  old  memory  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
evoke. 

•  Nevertheless,'  said  Mr  Farquhar,  more 
drily  than  he  had  before  spoken,  •  to  be 
easuy  contented  is  a  comfortable  faculty, 
greatly  longed  for  by  older  persons  than 
yourself  Miss  Maturin.' 

^  Comfortable  P  she  echoed,  with  pro- 
found scorn. 

•Even  so;  man  must  have  something. 
He  sees  nearly  all  his  ambitions  crushed, 
his  dreams  dissolved,  his  hopes,  aims,  and 
ends,  dwarfed,  distorted,  or  destroyed,  by 
the  time  he  is  forty;  so  he  even  falls  back 
on  what  you  contemn,  and  when  he  can 
neither  be  great  nor  happy,  he  finds  it 
very  convenient  to  be  comfortable.' 

She  did  not  understand  the  bitter  irony 
with  whidi  he  spoke:  she  took  all  he  said 
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literally,  and  Id  the  uneompromiaiiig  in- 
Bolenoe  of  her  youth  and  inexperienoe, 
disdained  it  as  mean  and  unworthy.  Yet 
the  next  minute  a  glance  at  his  fSaoe  ob- 
tained from  her  instinct,  what  it  would 
hare  been  vain  to  ask  from  her  reason 
and  justice.  She  could  not  help  compas- 
sionating this  man,  nay,  she  could  not 
help  a  certain  involuntary  trust  in  him. 
His  reality  and  truth  magnetically  ap- 
pealed to  her  own.  80  the  curi  of  the 
rosy  lip  waved  into  a  smile,  half  sad,  half 
sweet,  and  wholly  womanly,  with  which 
she  turned  to  him,  saying  *  Let  us,  at  leasts 
wait  till  we  are  forty,  bdbre  we  believe  in 
such  a  dreary  doctrine.' 

*Are  you  so  happy  as  to  be  able  to 
command  your  bdief?'  he  asked  her, 
smiling  also,  but  with  a  curious  earnest* 
ness  in  the  midst  of  his  jesting  tone. 

*  What  a  benefactor  to  his  species  would 
he  be  who  should  impart  such  a  gift  to  the 
world  at  large !  **  Belief  taught  in  six  les- 
sons ! "  They  professed  to  teach  memory 
in  that  way,  some  time  since,  whv  not 
Faith  1  which,  after  all,  is  to  the  tuture 
very  much  what  memory  is  to  the  past.' 

'But,  though  artificial  memory  might 
be  of  some  service,'  said  Caroline,  amused, 

*  artificial  faith  would  be  a  very  frail,  use- 
less thing,  I  am  afraid.' 

*  From  flowers,  upward  or  downward,  Ca- 
roline scorns  simulations,'  cried  Yaughan; 

*  let  us  have  the  real  article,  or  none.  It 
is  the  genuine  British  disdain  of  shams.' 

He  laughed,  and  so  did  Caroline,  be- 
cause she  was  too  young  and  too  happy 
to  feel  at  all  deeply  in  the  matter  they 
were  discussing.  Like  many  another,  she 
thought  and  talked  ignorantiv  of  Faith, 
as  one  who  had  never  been  in  deep  waters 
might  think  and  speak  of  a  life-boat. 

Mr  Farquhar  looked  at  their  laughing 
faces,  silently.  They  rode  onwara  at 
an  increased  pace,  and  conversation  was 
checked  for  a  time.  When  they  drew 
rein,  it  was  to  dismount  from  their  horses, 
and  leaving  them  in  charge  of  the  groom, 
to  ascend  the  much-talked-of  Crooksforth 
HilL 

Caroline,inglee,ran  forward.  Yaughan 
linked  his  arm  within  his  friend's,  and 
theyfollowed  more  deliberately. 

'Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  cousin  1 
Isn't  she  prettvl' 

'  She  is  pretty.'  returned  Mr  Far^uhaTi 
with  an  unusually  sententious  air. 

Yaughan  was  surprised^  and  oddly  too, 
felt  both  relieved  and  annoyed  at  the 
moderation  of  the  i:eply. 


*l8  that  all  you  have  to  say?  Whv,I 
myself  was  struck  when  I  saw  her  last 
night.  She  was  a  mere  school-girl  when 
I  left  Redwood — a  child,  comparatively. 

'  She  is  little  more  now,  I  thuiL'  And 
the  speaker's  eye  followed  the  lithe  figure 
of  Ca^line,  as  she  bounded  up  the  some- 
what steep  ascent 

Once  she  turned  back  to  look  at  them, 
and  her  lau^^ing  fisce  and  golden  hair 
flashed  on  &em  for  a  moment,  like  a 
sudden  light  upon  the  bare,  brown  hilL 
But,  presently,  in  its  dusky  crest  of  pinea 
she  was  lost  to  their  view. 

'  She  is  very  young  still;  her  manner  is 
unformed,  and  so  forth,'  Yau^^ian  then 
resumed. '  She  has  little  of  what  you  would 
call  "style,"  or  Vair  de  iocieU.  But  all 
that  wiU  come.' 

'Will  it  r 

'Of  course  it  wilL  Miss  Matnrin  is 
not  likely  to  hick  those  necessary  graces 
when  they  become  necessary.  At  present, 
in  this  country  circle,  their  absence  may 
pass  unnoticed;  but  trust  me,'  added  the 
young  man,  evidently  somewhat  chafed 
by  the  other's  indifference,  'you'll  hear 
of  her  yet  in  London.' 

Mr  Farquhar  seemed  amused. 

'  You  d^nd  Miss  Maturin's  claims  aa 
a  belle  and  a  woman  of  the  world  with 
most  creditable  zeal,'  he  remarked. 

But  even  while  Yaughan  looked  at  him, 
a  little  puzzled  as  to  his  meamng,  the 
unconscious  subject  of  their  talk  came 
towards  them,  back  from  the  summit  of 
the  hUl  She  was  arranging  some  sivigs 
of  heather,  purple,  pink,  and  white,  into 
a  little  bouquet 

'Are  not  tnese  lovely  ?  Look,  Yaughan, 
this  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  heather  which 
does  not  grow  on  the  moorhinds.' 

'I  see;  it  is  very  pretty.  How  care- 
fully you  have  arranged  them.  Are  they 
former 

'No,  indeed;  I  gathered  them  for  my 
unde.  He  has  a  mountaineer's  love  of 
heather.' 

Yaughan  detected  Mr  Farquhar's  sUgbt 
smile,  and  was  annoyed  thereat 

'  Carry,  do  give  them  to  me;  I  want 
them,'  he  whispered.  'I  will  get  som9 
more  for  my  uncle— ^ve  me  these.' 

She  gave  l^em,  looking  half-wonder-' 
ingly  at  him.  He  bestowed  them  with 
much  empfiuement  in  his  button*hole, 
and  then  turned  to  Mr  Farquhar. 

'  We  may  as  well  descend.  (  suppose. 
The  horses  will  be  impatient.^ 

'And  w$  hav9  m^cieatly  enjoyed  ^ 
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vomantic  view  we  came  to  see/  was  the 
grave  addendum. 

In  fact,  only  Caroline  had  thought 
about  the  magnificent  prospect  at  iJl,  and 
she  had  been  very  speedily  diverted  there- 
from, to  the  tiny  flowers  glancing  so  bril- 
liantly and  invitingly  from  the  ground. 

*Such  is  life!'  Mr  Farquhar  said, 
theatrically  waving  his  hand;  *and  so  end 
its  great  aims !  We  climb  with  much  toil 
and  Iwuble — and  forget  what  we  came  for. 
The  more  philosophical  gather  the  flowers 
at  their  feet,  it  is  true  •— ' 

*  And  give  them  away  when  gathered ! ' 
Caroline  concluded,  with  a  ringing  laugh. 
*0b,  Mr  Farquhar,  how  soon  I  could 
learn  to  talk  wisely  and  metaphysically, 
like  you!  I  think  I  begin  to  see  the 
vanity  of  all  things  already.  What  is 
sunshine,  and  a  south  wind,  and  a  breezy 
hill,  and  a  broad  prospect,  after  all? 
What  good  does  it  do  us  to  be  able  to 
see  the  steeple  of  Fairpoint  ou  one  side, 
and  the  Thurlston  Hills  on  another,  and 
the  ships  in  Stilford  Harbour  on  another, 
and  wide  valleys,  and  spreading  pastures, 
and  abrupt  moors  in  between?  What 
use  is  it  all?' 

She  shook  her  head  with  an  affectation 
of  grave  discontent  irresistible  to  see. 
And  still  chattering  her  saucy  nonsense, 
she  began  tripping  down  the  hill  Her 
eompanions  followed,  laughing. 

*It  would  take  a  good  deal  to  make 
her  see  "the  vanity  of  all  things," '  said 
Yaughan;  *she  has  too  keen  a  sense  of 
enjoyment.  Such  a  day  as  this  makes 
her  happy — she  needs  nothing  more.' 

*  I  perceive.'  A  pause.  Then  Mr  Far- 
quhar added,  *  Indeed,  she  seems — Miaa 
}laturin  seems  specially  con^ituted  by 
nature,  as  well  as  by  circumstances,  to  be 
happy.  Fate  seems  to  have  pleasure  in 
crowning  her  wit^  all  best  gifts.  Her 
cup  of  joy  overflows,' 


*0h  yesl'  said  Yaughan,  carelessly; 
*she  has  been  happy  enough,  I  suppose, 
since  she  came  to  Redwood.  My  uncle 
adopted  her,  you  know.  She  has  no  other 
friends  in  the  world  but  us.' 

Mr  Farquhar  looked  at  him  with  a 
queer  glimmer  in  his  eyes  for  an  instant; 
then  he  relapsed  into  meditation,  which 
lasted  even  till  they  overtook  the  young 
lady,  and  were  walking  beside  her. 

The  ride  home  was  a  merry  one.  The 
mood  of  all  seemed  lightened  and  exhila- 
rated by  their  taste  of  the  free  air  on 
Crooksforth  Height.  Mr  Farquhar,  es- 
pecially, after  his  last  reverie,  seemed  to 
fling  off  the  last  suspicion  of  'wisdom 
and  metaphysics,'  and  yielded  himself  to 
the  pleasurable  influences  of  the  time. 
A  fund  of  quiet  humour,  and  better  still, 
of  genial  appreciation,  began  to  be  evidrat 
in  this  gentleman.  Caroline  had  no  idea 
he  could  be  half  so  pleasant,  so  likeable. 
Her  fast -increasing  regard  manifested 
itself  in  the  bright  glances  she  turned 
upon  him,  and  the  unconstraint  and  en- 
tire frankness  with  which  she  began  to 
talk. 

When  she  alighted  from  her  horse,  Mr 
Farquhar  being  at  some  little  distance, 
she  was  able  to  relieve  her  mind,  by 
whispering  to  Yaughan,  *  Ob !  I  was  very 
unjust  to  your  friend.  I  like  him  so 
much!'  With  which  she  gathered  up 
her  long  skirt,  and  flitted  into  the 
house. 

*  Yaughan,'  Mr  Farquhar  proposed,  *let 
ua  take  a  few  turns  on  the  terrace.  This 
sunshine  is  like  veritable  elixir  vitce. 
Come}' 

But  Yaughan's  face  was  slightly  clouded. 
He  demurred.  *  I  have  to  go  to  my  uncle. 
Til  join  you  afterwards,  if  you  like. 
Must  go  now.'  And  he  turned  in  at  the 
wide-open  door,  leaving  Mr  Farquhar  to 
make  hia  wfiy  to  the  terrace  by  mmselt 


OHAPTBB  ▼. 


It  w^  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
Yanghan  Hesketh  left  his  uncle's  room, 
slowly  descended  the  staircase,  and  en- 
tered the  study.  Ko  one  was  there.  A 
fire  was  burning,  aod  Mr  Hesketh's  great 
qhair  was  d^wn  towt^rds it, awaitingaim. 
!Put  the  window  was  open^  and  on  the 
table  peajT,  two  or  three  books  had  evi- 
dently been  recently  laid  down.  Mpre- 
vm^  a  cf^mbric  handkerchief  lay  on  the 
flocHT  Wei^h  the  window -r- Caroline's 
h^t^^eniiiisfy  with  Im  initials  emtoi* 


dered  in  the  comer.  Yaughan  took  it  up, 
and  regarded  the  fanciful  letters  with 
curious  thoughtfulness  for  a  long  time. 
He  was  disturbed  in  his  reverie  by  the 
&int  sound  of  voices  at  a  little  distance, 
floating  gently  on  the  evening  quiet. 
Yes,  there  she  was,  and  Mr  Farquhar 
beside  her.  Both  were  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  terrace,  looking  at  the  young 
moon  that  was  just  rising  over  the  tops 
of  the  pines.  The  musical  vibration  of 
Caroline's  sweet  laugh  reached  his  ears. 
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He  stepped  oat,  and  taking  a  shmtiDg 
path  across  the  lawn,  OTertook  them  as 
they  slowly  paced  the  broad  terrace.  He 
noticed  that  Mr  Farqnhar  was  talking 
earnestly,  and  CSaroline  listening  witii  in- 
terest; he  noticed  also  that  the  gentle- 
man held  in  his  hand  a  shell-pink  rose, 
which  he  knew  most  haye  been  gathered 
from  CSaroline^s  own  particular  tree.  Some- 
what brusquely  he  broke  in  npon  the 
conference. 

*]>id  yon  know  you  had  lost  this, 
Csrry  ? '  holding  np  the  handkerdiiefl 

*0h!  thank  yon.  Is  my  ande  coming 
down  now  1    Does  he  seem  better  1' 

*  He  appears  pretty  well,  and  is  coming 
in  to  dinner.  You  hare  been  admiring 
the  moon,  I  sappose  1 ' 

*  Why  do  you  sappose  1 ' 

*0h!  yoa  look  iDlc  it.  There's  a  pe- 
culiar sonnet-ish  appearance  in  the  eyes 
of  persons  under  sach  drcamstances. 
Toir  11  see  it  in  me  presently.  I  already 
begin  to  feel  in  blank  Terse.' 

Caroline  laughed  lightly.  Mr  Far- 
quhar  was  silent. 

*I  could  make  a  poem  about  you, 
Carry,  this  minute,'  Yaughan  went  on,  as 
if  restlessly  bent  on  talkiii(]^  *  Tou  look 
completely  poetic,  in  that  white  robe, 
with  the  blue  shawl  wrapped  about  you, 
and  that  flEur  young  crescent  behind  your 
head.  I  mean  the  moon,  which  evidently 
counts  it  a  destiny  enough  to  ^  fill  the 
ambition  of  a  moderate  moon" — to  make 
an  ornament  for  your  back  hair.  I  think 
I  must  get  you  a  moon  of  your  own.  Carry, 
in  mother-of-pearL' 

*  You  are  very  kind,'  she  responded,  in 
the  same  gay  tone. 

Not  a  suspicion  of  embarrassment 
clouded  her  snule;  then  she  looked  at  her 
watch,  and  exclaiming  at  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  she  fled  across  the  grass,  and 
disappeared  inside  the  study  window. 

The  two  young  men  walked  on  for  some 
little  time  in  silence;  then  Yaughan,  with 
some  slight  hesitation,  commenced  by  say- 
ing, *I  have  been  thinking,  George,  that 
the  full  disclosure  I  intended  making  to  my 
uncle  had,  after  all,  better  be  postponed.' 

*Your  reasons,'  lus  friend  rejoined, 
after  a  somewhat  blank  pause. 

*Nay,  don't  think  me  capridous  or 
obstinate,'  said  Yaughan,  with  a  frank- 
ness that  it  was  very  hard  to  resist  *  I 
know  you  have  my  promise,  and  if  you 
still  claim  it,  it  shall  oe  done;  but * 

*The  arguments  that  were  cogent  a 
month  since  are  surely  not  less  so  now. 


!nme  only  increases  yoar  difficalty.  For 
what  reason  did  I  accompany  yon  to  Bed- 
wood,  bat  to  make  your  confession  of  ez- 
travagance  and  debt  easier  by  coming 
through  a  third  party * 

*For  whose  name  my  nnde  has  an  un- 
usual lespeei,*  pat  in  Vanghiin.  *  Don't 
sappose  me  so  cowardly  as  to  have  placed 
a  duty  opon  other  shoaldera,  meretj  be- 
cause they  were  not  mine.  I  knew  well 
that  from  your  lips  the  old  man  would 
recdve  patiently  what  otherwise  might 
at  once  exasperate  him  beyond  reason/ 

*Then  why  postpone  it  till  I  am  no 
longer  here  to  folfil  the  office  ? ' 

*Bat  you  will  be  here  again,  often,  I 
hope.  And  you  will  not  count  yoar  visit 
valudess,  even  though  its  primaiy  motive 
should  £Euir 

Mr  Faiquhar  made  no  immediate  re- 
ply. With  his  eyes  bent  downwards,  he 
appeared  to  be  musing  rather  intently. 

*  Well,  Yaoghan,  give  me  your  reasons 
for  delay.' 

*  My  uncle  is  evidently  not  in  his  usual 
health  and  spirits  just  now.  He  tells  me 
he  has  had  some  heavy  losses — some 
speculations  in  which  he  was  concerned 
have  fiEuled.  He  received  the  tidings  only 
this  morning.  You  see,  therefore,  that 
to  add  to  thifr— would * 

*  Would  be  additionally  painftd,  I  grant; 
but  the  necessity  is  none  the  less,  nor 
the  duty.' 

*  But,  under  the  present  drcumstanc^ 
it  is  not  his  anger  that  I  dread — it  is  his 
griet  He  is  depressed  at  present  more 
than  I  ever  saw  him.  Look  at  all  sides 
of  the  question.  I  am  his  adopted  nephew 
— his  heir:  to  me  he  looks  for  help— *)r 
comfort  If,  instead  of  this,  I  but  bring 
him  new  troubles,  it  is  enough  to  break 
his  heart.  His  indignation,  his  displea- 
sure, I  could  bear — ^but  his  sorrow— 
Qeoige,  spare  me  that ! ' 

He  spoke  with  an  earnestness  that 
made  his  voice  fiedter.  His  friend  turned 
to  him,  and  looked  steadily  in  his  &ce. 

*I  cannot  quite  understand  you,'  he 
said,  dubiously.  *  From  what  you  told  me 
of  your  uncle,  I  was  led  to  expect  a  hard, 
harsh  disdplinarian,  rather  than  the  ge- 
nial old  gentleman  I  find— or  the  tender- 
hearted being  you  now  speak  of  You 
said  nothing  of  his  probable  distress-— it 
was  his  unreasonable  anger  you  depre- 
cated.' 

*That  is  true,  I  admit  When  away 
from  him,  I  thought  more  of  his  stern 
strictures,  of  his  uncompromising  busi- 
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uesslike  love  of  prudence.  Bat  I  come 
here,  and  I  fiqd — ^himself !  softened,  too, 
by  troubles  of  bis  own,  kinder  and  more 
loYing  than  he  has  ever  shown  himself  to 
me.'  The  speaker  glanced  at  his  com- 
panion's face,  bat  the  drooped  eyes  and 
inflexible  lip  told  little.  He  went  on— ^ 
^  Then,  again,  there  is  another  considera- 
tion—dearer, sweeter,  holier  than  all. 
fiiy  cousin  Caroline.  I  could  not  bear  to 
crush  her — to  sadden  her ^ 

The  rigid  mouth  of  the  listener  quiver- 
ed, the  impassive  face  flashed  as  with 
newly-kindled  light. 

*To  cruth  her?  I  do  not  compre- 
hend   ' 

*At  least  it  would  cause  her  some  mi- 
sery. Remember,  George — she  loves  me.' 

*  Loves  you  1 '  he  again  echoed. 

*  Loves  me!  Her  tenderness  and  de- 
votion are  just  now  at  once  my  pride 
and  my  pain.  To  see  her  betrothed  hus- 
band   ^  He  broke  off,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected some  interruption  here;  bat  Mr 
Farquhar  was  once  more  contemplating 
the  ground,  and  made  no  remark.  *I 
forgot,'  Yaughan  resumed;  'you  do  not 
know,  probably,  that  Caroline  and  myseK 
have  always  been  intended  for  one  another. 
Only  this  morning  my  uncle  was  speak- 
ing to  me  of  our  marriage.' 

'Is  that  truer 

Mr  Farquhar  stood  still,  facing  his  com- 
panion with  an  intent  but  still  impassive 
gaze.  The  words  were  uttered  more  em- 
phatically, perhaps,  than  he  was  aware  of. 
Yaughan  coloured  angrily,  and  drew  back. 

'I  presume  you  do  not  doubt  ^ 

but  he  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  though 
Farquhar's  look  still  questioned  him. 
'Pshaw!'  said  he,  laughing  frankly,  'I 
am  a  fool  indeed,  to  let  my  hot  temper 
come  between  me  and  my  best  friend. 
Yes,  George,  it  is  true.* 

'And  she  loves  you?* 

'Is  that  so  incredible  to  you?  Are 
you  so  greatly  surprised  ?  Your  amaze- 
ment speaks  well  for  our  behaviour. 
Lovers  are  not  generally  so  difficult  of 
detection.' 

Mr  Farquhar  suddenly  swerved  aside 
from  his  companion,  and  stooped  to  pick 
up  a  stone.  He  seemed  to  expend  much 
energy  in  flinging  it  into  the  midst  of  the 
dark  foliage  of  an  arbor  vitce  on  the  lower 
lawn.  Yaughan  laughed  at  him,  and  at  the 
whimsical  interruption  to  their  discourse. 

'  You  are  half  boy  yet  at  heart,  George; 
but  be  your  full  age  just  at  present.  I 
-need  your  most  mature  wisdom.' 


Mr  Farquhar  again  tamed  to  him, 
with  a  &ce  that  was  pale  and  grave 
enough  efiectually  to  scare  away  all  jest- 
ings. 

'On  such  subjects  of  discussion  as  the 
present  a  man's  own  honest  feeling  is 
his  best  wisdom.' 

'So  I  think,'  said  Yaughan,  quickly. 
'I  am  aware  that,  in  a  merely  worldly 
sense,  my  best,  and  easiest,  and  wisest 
plan  would  be  at  once  to  tell  my  uncle 
of  my  unfortunate  involvements.  I  know 
the  extent  of  the  result.  He  would  be 
angiy — forgive — and  pay.  But  other 
considerations  intervene.  I  have  told 
you  what  they  are.    Caroline * 

'  Miss  Maturin  loves  you,  you  say  ? ' 

'You  seem  oddly  incredulous  of  the 
fact  Just  use  your  perceptive  organs 
the  next  time  you  see  us  together. 

Mr  Farquhar's  eyes  blazed  on  him  for  a 
moment,  in  sudden  and  fierce  disdain. 
With  an  effort  he  controlled  it. 

'  There  is  another  side  to  the  question, 
which  apparently  does  not  occur  to  you,' 
he  went  on.  '  Do  i/ou  love  her^  Yaughan  ? 
•—do  you  love  Miss  Maturin?' 

'I  cannot  conceive  why  you  should 
doubt  that,  either.  I  have  known  her 
from  childhood;  she  is  beautiful,  intelli- 
gent   ' 

'I  asked  you  a  question — ^will  you 
answer  it  straightforwardly?  There  is 
no  time  for  quibbling * 

'And  no  desire  on  my  part,'  declared 
Yaughan,  with  an  air  of  injured  candour. 
'Of  course  I  love  her,  as  a  man  tJmdd 
love  the  woman  he  looks  on  as  his  future 
wife.' 

Mr  Farquhar  made  no  reply.  They 
walked  on. 

'It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  aav 
more  on  such  a  point,'  Yaughan  resumed; 
'the  dearest  feelings  of  a  man's  heart  are 
not  commonly  the  ofbenest  on  his  lips.' 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  apparition 
at  the  study  window  of  Caroline's  white- 
clad  figure.  She  beckoned  to  them. 
'  It  is  nearly  dinner-time.  My  uncle  is 
in  the  dining-room.    Do  come  in.' 

Mr  Farquhar,  without  a  word,  left  his 
companion,  and  entered  the  house  by  the 
side-door.  Yaughan  joined  Caroline  at 
the  window.  He  detained  her  there.  In 
the  soft  evening  light  he  looked  at  her 
earnestly,  and  appeared  to  derive  great 
and  growing  satisfaction  from  the  sight. 
Truly  it  was  a  pleasant  one.  The  glamour 
of  youth  was  about  her— a  starlike  purity, 
a  childlike  grace,  in  trembling  oonjanctioQ 
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with  the  badding  eonseioiiaDev  of  woman- 
hood. Moreover,  with  the  spiritual  beautjr, 
the  impalpable  enchantment  that  eniiron- 
ed  her,  there  was  minted  something  ior 
tensely  real  and  haman;  something  that 
told  of  depths  as  jet  antroabled  lying  ftr 
under  the  unrippled  calm  and  tranducenoe 
of  her  soul;  something  that,  while  it  sug- 
gested faults  and  shortcomings,  also  re- 
vealed the  power  to  conquer  the  one,  and 
the  nobleness  that  made  up  for  the  other. 
Because,  whatever  else  was  there,  there 
was  also  Truth,  unsullied  and  unoooked 
by  conventional  sophistries  or  cowardly 
self-delusion — truth,  white,  crystalline, 
and  absolute.  Whoso  have  such  are  not 
without  a  reflex  of  Qod's  presence,  albeit 
they  have  not  yet  recognised  His  voice. 

How  much  of  all  this  did  Yaughan  see 
as  he  looked  at  her,  and  then  gently  took 
her  hand)  She  glanced  at  him  in  shy 
surprise  as  he  did  so, — but  she  let  it  stay. 

*  We  have  had  a  long  talk — ^my  uncle 
and  I,'  said  he. 

She  turned,  in  quick  anxiety. 

*  Oh,  Yaughan !  is  be  displesjed  at  any- 
thing?   He  is  not  angry  with  you,  is  he  1' 

*  Displeased ! — angry !  what  could  make 
you  think  so?  Ko,  indeed.  Don't  look 
so  alarmed,  dear ! ' 

He  spoke  very  tenderly,  and  drew  closer 
to  her,  softly  stroking  the  hand  he  held. 
Caroline's  head  drooped  instinctively;  her 
heart  was  beating  tSut.  Some  curious 
and  exclusively  feminine  intuition  made 
her  aware  that  this  was  neither  the  old, 
careless  fondness  of  the  boy,  xMt  the  more 
chastened,  yet  admiring  regard  he  had 
sufficiently  indicated  since  his  return  home. 
Some  contradictory,  restless  feelmg  made 
her  strive  to  disen^ige  her  hand,  though, 
poor  little  hand  t  it  felt  very  haj^y  in  his 
clasp.  But  he  held  it  firmly;  he  bent 
his  head  lower  still,  close  to  her  ear, 
whispering,  *  We  were  talking  ciyou^  and 
of  me.  Carry.  You  can  guess  what  is  my 
uncle's  dearest  wish;  or,  Syon  cannot,  you 
knoWy  yon  must  feel,  what  is  mine.  Is  it 
yoursalso?  Carry,  tell  methatyouloveme!' 

He  pkiced  his  arm  round  her.  She 
had  stood  erect  and  still  till  then,  but 
then  she  began  to  tremble  much  and  un- 
controllably. 

*  Tell  me;  tell  me!'  he  murmured,  ur- 
gently— *  tell  me  that  you  are  my  own, 
own  Oany— now  and  always! ' 

There  was  a  pause.  She  could  not  an- 
swer, it  seemed.  But  presently  the  lip 
quivered,  unclosed,  and  *Now  and  al- 
ways,' she  repeated,  at  last,  very  softly. 


He  kissed  the  downcast  brow;  and  then 
strove  to  turn  her  fsoe  towards  him. 

*  Look  at  me,  dearest.'  And  shyly,  yet 
very  proudly,  too,  she  looked  up  at  fa^m 
for  an  instant— only  for  an  instant.  Her 
bedewed  eyes  met  the  gaze  of  his,  then 
she  broke  away  from  him.  But  at  the 
door  he  caught  her  hand. 

*  Don't  run  from  me  so  soon— -I  have 
so  much  to  say.' 

Again  he  imprisoned  her  in  his  anna, 
and  bent  over  her,  uttering  low  words — 
soothing,  tender,  and  fcmd.  For  her,  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  two  hands,  and  let 
the  tears  have  way  that  would  not  now 
be  forced  back.    He  watched,  the  while. 

*You  are  happy — say  you  are  happy, 
in  spite  of  these  tears,'  he  whispered. 

Faintly  came  her  reply,  but  it  con- 
tented him. 

*  And  I  may  tell  my  unde  that  all  is 
as  he  wishes — may  1 9 ' 

She  bowed  her  head. 

*  And  you  will  let  him  see — ^that — ^that 
his  great  desire  is  fulfilled  1  Youarenot 
ashamed  of  loving  me,  Caroline  1 ' 

*  Ashamed ! '  She  looked  into  his  £see 
in  a  veiy  radiance  of  triumph  and  joy. 

*And  we  are  betrothed?  Say  again  that 
you  are  happy — say  again  that  you  love 
me.' 

*I  am  happy;  I  am  happy!'  She 
paused,  caught  hU  smiling,  expectant  look 
fixed  upon  her.  '  And— ^uid  I  love  — - 
Oh,  Yaughan !  yon  are  the  whole— whole 
worid  to  me ! ' 

Shyness  and  shame  were  crushed,  and 
yielded  for  the  moment  to  the  sudden  im- 
pulse. For  a  moment  she  diuig  to  him,  - 
as  though  indeed  in  him  she  found  her 
home,  her  hope,  her  alL  For  a  moment 
the  strong,  full  soul  overflowed. 

Yaughan  Hesketh  was  conscious  of  a 
revelation.  So  for  as  he  might,  he  under- 
stood and  was  somewhat  di^ed  with  the 
intense  new  light  that  flashed  before  him. 

Then  she  fled,  and  this  time  he  did 
not  seek  to  detain  her.  He  stood  musing, 
his  hands  clasped  before  him,  and  the 
peculiar  smile  upon  his  lips  that  made 
his  face  look  at  once  so  handsome  and  so 
enigmatical  His  reflections  were  doubt- 
less hi^ly  satisfactory,  not  to  say  exult- 
ant; and  he  slowly  quitted  the  room,  say- 
ing to  himself,  *  She  loves  me  de^peratdy. 
It  is  very  pleasant.  I  had  no  idea  that 
-—well,  she  shall  be  happy.  Beautifhl — 
she  is  beautify  young,  sweet,  and  lov- 
ing.   Yes,  I  am  quite  satisfied.' 

So  he  entered  the  dining-room,  and 
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infonned  Mr  Hesketh  of  the  fiftct  of  the 
betrothal. 

The  old  gentleman  was  leaning  back 
in  hiB  easy-chair;  the  disregarded  new»- 
paper  lay  on  his  knee,  and  he  was  en- 
dently  lost  in  serious,  and  probably  not  very 
pleasing  thought.  But  when  Yaughan 
spoke  to  him,  and  told  him  what  he  had 
to  tell,  his  fuse  rekxed,  his  smile  was  a 
satisfied  one. 

*I  am  glsd,  Yaughan.  Yoa  are  a 
happy  fellow.' 

*I  know  it)  sir,'  he  answered,  fervently. 

There  was  no  time  for  more.  The  ser- 
Yantsentered  with  dinner ;  thebell  sounded, 
and  presently  Mr  Farquhar  came  into  the 
room.  Only  a  few  minutes  longer  they 
had  to  wait  for  Caroline;  then  she  came. 

Poor  girl !  The  ordeal  of  dinner  is  not 
the  least  trying  that  could  be  devised  for 
a  damsel  under  similar  circumstances. 
However,  she  braved  and  came  through 
it  most  creditably.  She  had  a  rare 
amount  of  spirit  and  resolution,  which 
generally  enabled  her  to  achieve  what  she 
held  to  be  veiy  desirable.  She  determined 
that  no  outward  show  should  exist  of  the 
wonderfiil  new  world  she  had  but  now 
entered:  no  bashfulness,  no  sentimental 
blushes  or  faalterings,  should,  if  she  could 
hdp  it,  betray  one  iota  of  that  which  she 
held  treasured  so  sacredly  and  teiAerly. 
Ther^ore  her  demeanour,  if  not  quite  so 
frankly  gay  as  usual,  was  very  much 
further  removed  from  bearing  any  trace  of 
agitation,  past  or  present.  Moreover,  as 
the  time  went  on,  equanimity  became 
easder,  conversation  less  of  an  effort.  By 
the  time  she  rose  to  leave  the  dining- 
room,  she  had  almost  b^un  to  under- 
stand, without  first  pausing  to  consider, 
the  various  remarks  and  questions  that 
were  cirenlating  among  i^^faftieqwmr^. 

Her  unde  rose  to  go  with  her  to  the 
drawing-room,  declaring,  in  virtue  of  his 
b^g  haSd  an  invalid,  he  would  fbr  that 
day  assume  the  privileges  of  a  lady. 
Yaughan  closed  the  door  after  them.  He 
appeared  slightly  discomposed,  as  he  re- 
sumed his  place  opposite  to  his  friend. 
Neither  made  any  remark,  and  their  talk 
was  listless  and  disoonnected,  till  Yaughan 
obeyed  with  alacrity  the  announcement 
that  coffee  was  served,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  drawing-room. 

There,  Mr  Hesketh  on  his  sofii  had 
CSaroline  seated  dose  beside  him,  as  if 
they  had  been  talking  earnestly.  But  he 
loosed  her  hand  when  they  came  in,  and 
she  blithely  rose  and  took  her  usual  seal^ 


where  her  fiuse  was  half  hidden  behind 
the  capacious  proportions  of  the  massive 
silver  tea-urn.  In  that  retirement,  while 
the  three  gentlemen  convened  over  their 
dainty  porcelain  cups,  Caroline  doubtless 
had  her  own  thoughts,  and  arranged  them 
comfortably  and  *  tidily,'  so  that  they 
should  not  get  into  the  way  for  the  next 
two  or  three  hours. 

And  altogether  the  evening  passed  with 
more  cheerfulness  and  less  restraint  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Its  events 
may  be  briefly  epitomised:  Mr  Farquhar 
devoted  himself  to  conversation  with  Mr 
Hesketh,  and  to  all  appearance  bot^ 
gentlemen  were  soon  deeply  interested  in 
a  discussion  on  Chancery  Reform;  a  dry 
subject)  firom  which  Yaughan  escaped  at 
the  commencement,  to  follow  Caroline  to 
the  piano,  to  lean  over  the  back  of  her 
chair  while  she  played,  and  to  interrupt 
by  ever-recurrent  whisperings  the  sweet 
strains  of  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  Yerdi, 
thereby  occasioning  many  varieties  of 
harmony  not  ocmtemplated  by  those  com- 
pNoaers.  Light  bursts  of  laughter  occa- 
sionally rang  upwards  from  this  distant 
comer  of  the  room,  and  then  a  moment- 
ary glance  could  hardly  be  resisted  by 
either  of  its  other  occupants — a  glance 
that  took  in  a  picture  very  charming  in  its 
way:  white-robed,  golden-haired  Ctux)line, 
and  Yaughan,  handsome  and  chivalrous 
of  bearing,  speech,  and  look,  watching 
her  fingers  as  they  played  elfish  tricks 
about  the  ivory  keys,  fx  trying  to  tempt 
her  to  look  up  at  him  for  a  moment — ^it  was 
sure  to  be  only  for  a  moment — and  then 
she  would  droop  her  head  again,  and  ex- 
traordinary bursts  of  sound  would  ensue, 
as  if-— as,  indeed,  was  the  case — she  was 
wrathful  with  her  own  self-consciousness. 

But  at  length  the  evening  came  to  an 
end.  Mr  Hesketh  was  the  first  to  rise, 
and,  after  bidding  a  cordial  good-night  to 
his  guest)  left  the  room,  leaning  on  Caro- 
line's arm.  When  the  door  had  closed 
behind  them,  Mr  Farquhar  lighted  his 
candle,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Yaughan. 

*  Say  good-night  for  me  to  Miss  Ma- 
turin.  I  have  some  letters  to  attend  to 
to-night  before  I  slee^.' 

*  Are  you  really  going  at  once?  Tou 
look  tired,  my  dear  Farquhar  — -' 

*  My  dear  Yaughan !' 

The  other  held  his  hand,  and  looked 
steadily  into  his  fftce,  with  a  long,  search- 
ing look,  that  would  not  be  denied. 
Yaughan  met  i1^  half  wonderingly,  yet 
unflmcfaingly. 
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*Areyoa  reading  my  fortanel'  atlength 
he  asked,  laaghing. 

*I  was  trying  to  read  you;  bat  I  cannot' 

*  Who  should  be  able,  if  not  yourself  r 
Yanghan  replied;  *  you  who  have  been  to 
meMendyOounseUor,  andhelper — ^you  who 
know  all  my  follies  and  weaknesses  as  in- 
timately as  though  I  were  a  consdentioos 
Bomanist,  and  you  my  fiither  confessor.' 

*True.  And  yet— and  yet — ^butlmust 
even  trust ^^  said  Mr  Farquhar,  some- 
what incoherently.  And  at  last  he  re- 
moved his  eyes  from  his  friend's  face, 
loosed  his  grasp  of  his  hand,  and  went 
from  the  room. 

And  in  his  own  apartment  long  did 
George  Farquhar  sit  thoughtful,  with  arery 
changeful  expression  in  his  dark  fEuse — 
sometimes  of  pain,  keen  and  sharp  enough 
to  make  the  lip  quiver,  and  to  contract 
the  brow  as  with  some  physical  spasm; 
anon  of  doubt,  deep  and  perplexing; — ^till 
at  length  pun  and  doubt  were  both 
silenced,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  voice  of  a 
strong  resolve.  And  then  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  walked  rapidly  up  and  down  the 
room  for  some  minutes,  and  then — the 
mouth  quite  fixed  and  &rm,  although  the 
brow  was  still  clouded  and  the  eyes  were 
not  all  peace  nor  all  thoughtfulness — ^he 
drew  pen,  and  ink,  and  paper  to  him, 
and  began  to  write  rapidly. 

Let  us  look  over  his  shoulder:— 

'My  Dbab  Vauohan, — I  am  going  to 
leave  Redwood  early  to-morrow  mom&g. 
I  beg  of  you  to  tender  my  apologies  for 
the  abruptness  of  my  departure  to  your 
good  uncle,  and  my  earnest  thanks  for 
the  friendly  hospitality  he  has  so  kindly 
shown  me. 

*  So  much  for  myself,  now  to  your  own 
afifairs.  I  have  been  considering  their 
position,  and  I  can  see  no  righteous  solu- 
tion of  the  difiScuIties  that  would  arise 
from  their  further  postponement.  Tou 
tell  me  that  your  marriage  is  to  take 
place  before  long — an  additional  reason 
why  all  should  be  made  clear  and  straight 
for  your  future  career.  I  can,  indeed, 
see  reasons  why  an  esdandre  at  this 
juncture  is  to  be  specially  deprecated,  yet 
worse  even  than  that  would  it  be  for  you 
to  take  new  responsibilities  upon  you 
while  the  trammels  of  former  difScuIties 
still  remain. 

*  Let  there  be  no  delay.  Arrange  the 
whole  matter  at  once.  I  will  advance  you 
the  requisite  sum;  you  shall  repay  me  at 
your  convenience.   I  rely  upon  your  often 


reiterated  aasiknAioes  attd  iolemn  promiBes 
never  to  incur  another  of  these  accursed 
**  debts  of  haBOur."  I  rely,  too,  (m  the 
&ct  that  you  are  about  to  link  with  your 
own  fate  that  of  a  good  and  noble  woman, 
whose  love, I  believeaiid  trusty  wiUawaken 
in  you  high  ambitions  towards  a  nobler 
life  than  has  yet  been  yours.  Moreover, 
I  have  sufficient  Haith  in  your  generosil^ 
to  believe  that  you  will  not  disregard  the 
knowledge  that  this  loan  to  you  will 
cripple  my  resources  for  the  next  few 
years.  Let  me  have  the  real  happiness  of 
finding  that  it  has  done  good  service  to 
you  and  yours.  The  money  ahall  be  paid 
to  your  creditors  (according  to  the  list  of 
them  with  which  you  frimiahed  me)  direct- 
ly I  reach  London,  and  the  receipts  sent  to 
you^  I  purpose  a  foreign  tour  for  the  re- 
minder of  the  vacation.  When  I  return, 
I  trust  it  will  be  to  hear  that  all  has  gone 
well  with  you.  A  worthy  life  lies  bdfore 
you— embrace  it !  See  that  you  use  well 
the  good  gifts  fi&te  places  in  your  way. 
Tour  past  has  not  deserved  such  gifts, 
Yau^an  Hesketh^takb  heed  that  your 
future  repairs  its  ^rors.  I  am  not  given 
to  sermonising,  so  this  must  end. — ^I  am, 
yours  faithfully, 

*  Geobgb  Farquhab. 

*  Write  me  word  to  my  chambers  that 
you'agree  to  this.  I  shall  have  left  for 
London  before  this  reaches  you.*. 

This  written,  he  rang  for  his  servant 

*  Jenkins,  we  leave  this  at  six  o'clock 
to-morrow — ^no,  this  morning.  Call  me 
at  five;  see  that  the  horses  are  ready. 
And  remember  before  we  start  to  give 
this  letter  to  Mr  Y aughan  Hesketh's  man, 
to  deliver  to  his  master  as  soon  as  he 
comes  down-stairs.' 

The  servant  bowed,  and  retired,  too 
proficient  in  his  vocation  to  betray  sur- 
prise, however  sudden  the  plan.  It  so 
chanced,  that  on  his  way  along  the  cor- 
ridor he  met  Mr  Yaughan  Hesketh's 
*own  man.'  He  was  discreet  enough  not 
to  mention  the  fact  of  their  approaching 
departure;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, he  gave  him  the  letter  to  deliver 
to  his  master  next  morning.  Further- 
more, it  chanced  that  the  man,  being 
summoned  to  Mr  Yaughan  Hesketh's 
apartment  again  that  night,  gave  him 
the  letter. 

He  read  it.  For  a  little  while  he  ap- 
peared to  be  considering,  his  hand  shad- 
ing his  eyes.  He  looked  up  sharply  at 
the  waiting-man. 
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'Was 

once?* 


this  to  be  given  to  me   at 


'Ah!  yon  needn't  mention  that  you 
gave  it  to-night' 
*Yes,  sir — no,  sir.    Leastways,  Mr        '  Very  well,  sir.' 
Jenkins  told  me  to  give  it  you  the  first       And  Yaughan  Hesketh,  serenely  con- 
thing  in  the  morning.'  tent,  turned  to  his  slumbers. 


OHAPTSR  Yl. 


It  was  an  afternoon  in  September.  One 
of  the  fairest  autumn  days  was  linger- 
ing lovingly  and  regretfully  about  the  em- 
browned beeches  and  dusky  firs  of  Red- 
wood. The  shadowy,  sweet  presence  of 
the  season  most  dear  to  poet  and  to  artist, 
was  discernible  everywhere.  She  glanced 
from  the  midst  of  many  a  copse  and  pine- 
wood;  her  soft,  tender  smile  shone  from 
faint  rifts  of  cloud  that  girdled  the 
horizon  when  sunset  was  near;  the  hem 
of  her  skirt  had  touched  the  dells  and 
hollows  where  the  grass  grew  lush  and 
tall — had  turned  the  ferns  to  amber  and 
the  grasses  to  gold.  On  the  smooth  turf 
of  the  hilly  slope  that  led  to  the  moor, 
she  had  left  footprints,  of  a  pale  brown 
fadbg  colour,  that  contrasted  with  the 
vivid  emerald  of  the  moss  around  the 
tree  trunks.  And  across  the  hill,  through 
the  tree  branches,  and  the  feathery  grasses, 
and  the  amber  ferns,  came  the  luting 
sunlight,  making  shadows  everywhere, 
and  flickering  upon  the  narrow  path 
leading  to  the  moor,  the  slightly  marked 
path  which  wound  and  wound  itself  be- 
tween the  trees  and  great  clumps  of  gorse, 
and  then  was  lost,  as  though  it  led  to  a 
brink  beyond  which  lay  only  sky  and  air. 

The  hall  windows  looked  out  on  the 
hill.  At  one  of  them  Yaughan  Hesketh 
stood,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him, 
his  head  bent  down,  and  the  peculiar  eyes 
cloudy,  ominous,  yet  with  a  fiery  sparkle, 
in  them,  looking  out  as  if  they  saw  more 
than  the  gleams  and  shadows  of  the 
autumn  afternoon.  Anon  he  turned 
away,  and  began  idly  rolling  about  the 
billiard-balls,  till  his  quick  ear  caught 
the  rustle  of  a  robe,  and  he  looked  up  to 
see  Caroline  descending  the  staircase.  She 
came  towai^ds  him;  the  almost  serious 
composure  of  her  face  gave  way  to  a  smile, 
and  the  bloom  on  her  cheek  deepened. 
His  own  aspect  cleared;  it  brightened  into 
the  free,  candid  sunshine  of  his  best  moods 
as  he  looked  at  her,  and  while  he  led  her 
to  the  window,  jealously  retaining  her 
hand  in  his. 

But  she  rebelled,  and  tried  to  draw  it 
away: — *  Luncheon  waits;    let  me  go, 
Yaughan.' 
Vol.  XXIIL 


*  Why  should  1 9  What  signifies  lun- 
cheon? Are  not  we  both  very  happy 
here,  looking  out  on  this  bright  after- 
noon together  r 

*  Looking  out  of  window  is  a  mean  pur- 
suit, I  think,'  she  said,  wilfully,  but  with 
a  happy  glance  that  contradicted  her- 
self. 

*0h.  Carry!  are  you  going  to  practise 
the  Farquhar  philosophy?  Do  you  begin 
to  see  the  vanity  of  all  things?' 

*  I  begin  to  see  the  vanity  of  you  at 
least,'  she  rejoined,  laughing;  ^the  rest 
will  follow  in  time.  Doubtless  poor  Mr 
Farquhar's  theory  had  reason  in  it.' 

^Foor  Mr  Farquhar!  Why  such  a 
tender  adjective?' 

^  Oh,  I  always  felt  sorry  for  him,  and  I 
regretted  his  abrupt  departure.  I  wish 
he  hadn't  gone  abroad  last  week.  I  wish 
he  had  stayed  longer  at  Redwood.' 

*  Farquhar  seems  to  have  made  a  won- 
derful impression  on  your  susceptible  lady- 
ship.' 

*  Is  it  so  wonderful?  Were  you  not 
sorry  yourself,  when  your  friend  left  us  so 
suddenly?' 

*  No,  Carry;  I  had  no  room  for  sor- 
row, regret,  or  disappointment.  I  was  in 
perfect  content  with  everything  in  the 
world.' 

She  coloured,  in  silence,  as  she  led  the 
way  into  the  dining*room,  declaring  again 
that  *  luncheon  was  ready.'  But  appa- 
rently neither  of  them  cared  much  for  that 
repast.  It  was  very  soon  despatched,  al- 
most in  silence,  and  then  Caroline  seated 
herself  before  the  fire,  and  Yaughan  iock 
a  chair  beside  her.  He  leaned  his  elbow 
on  his  knee,  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
and  looked  up  into  her  face  thoughtfully. 
Some  fascination  seemed  to  lead  the  con- 
versation back  to  the  former  theme. 

*  After  all,'  he  said,  with  some  em- 
phasis, *he  is  an  ej:cellent  fellow,  in  his 
way.' 

*Who?'  she  asked,  waking  from  her 
own  reverie. 
He  smiled  complacently. 

*  George  Farquhar.  I  say  he  is  a  car 
pital  fellow,  in  his  way.' 

*  But  what  is  his  way  ?' 
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*TIiat  of  a  mftn  of  tbe  world—*  man 
who  has  drained  life  of  all  its  sweetnesses, 
and  is  rather  apt  to  quanel  with  the 
dr^  because  they  are  iHtter.  A  man  of 
intdlect  that  has  been  suffered  to  lie 
fallow;  of  fortune  that  has  been  mis- 
spent or  wasted;  of  position  that  has 
been  turned  to  no  account.  A  disap- 
pointed, Utuiy  cynical  man,  Oarry,  whose 
nature  you  can  haidly  guess  at,  much  less 
understand.' 

*  I  can  understand  enough  to  be  very 
sorry,'  she  said,  thoughtfully.  There 
was  a  pause.  *I  regret  more  than  ever 
that  he  did  not  stay  with  us,'  she  went 
on.  *  Poor  man!  poorMrFarquhar!  He 
should  not  ha?e  gone  away.' 

*0f  course,  he  is  much  to  be  pitied  for 
not  staying.  But  he  seemed  to  think  it 
inevitable  that  he  should  go,  and  I  pre- 
sume he  knows  his  ovm  a&irs  best' 

*  Business  affiurs — ^yes.  But  there  are 
other  things.  It  would  have  done  him 
good,  Yanghan,  to  have  been  in  this  plea- 
sant countrv,  and  the  beautiful  autumn 
weather  we  have  had  ever  since  you  came 
down.  Don't  you  remember  the  one  day 
at  Orooksforth.  how  it  cheered  him  ?  He 
was  like  a  different  person  after  he  had 
been  in  the  fresh,  sweet  air  for  an  hour 
or  two.* 

*  My  dear  child,  Redwood  air  is  dear 
to  you,  I  know,  and  doubly  dear  to  me. 
But,  with  all  due  respect  for  its  merits 
and  its  health-giving  properties,  I  yet 
doubt  its  power  to  regenerate  a  morbid 
mind.' 

*  Oh,  Yangban !  remember  that  <me  day 
on  Orooksforth  r 

*I  do  remember;  iB^all  I  ever  forget 
it  ?  But  it  is  not  of  him  I  think  in  con- 
nection with  that  day;  it  was  too  full 
of  — -« other  thinp.  And  since  then 
there  has  been  so  much  happiness  in  my 
life,  that  all  morbidness  and  misery  went 
out  of  even  my  remembrance.' 

He  spoke  very  tenderly,  and  for  one 
minute  Oaroline  shyly  nestled  her  cheek 
against  his  hand. 

*  Dear  Yaughan,  it  is  precisely  because 
I  am  80  happy  that  I  feel  doubly  com- 
pasffionatetoall  whoarenotso.  I  yearn 
to  give  away  out  of  my  abundance.' 

*  I  like  to  hear  you  say  you  are  happy. 

I  like  to  see  you  look  like  that 

And  you  are  really  happy,  Oaroline  1' 

*  Have  I  not  said  V  she  returned,  with 
a  bright  smile.  But  it  fiided  a  little,  as 
she  went  on— *If  only  my  uncle  were 
quite  well^  and  himself  again^  I  should 


be  in  the  condition  I  used  to  repudiate— 
I  should  have  nothing  left  to  wish  fw.' 

*He  will  get  strong  again,  in  time; 
never  fear.  Dr  Barclay  thought  well  of 
him  yesterday^  you  know.' 

*  Still  it  is  a  mysterious  sort  of  aOment, 
which  makes  me  anxious.  Every  day  he 
is  later  in  coming  from  his  room;  every 
day,  exertion  seems  more  painful  and  dif!- 
cult  He  was  never  very  active;  now 
his  love  of  repose  almost  amounts  to 
t(»por.  And  his  memory  is  not  so  good 
as  it  used  to  be.' 

*  Ah ! '  said  Yaughan,  struck  by  the  &ct. 

*Do  yon  think  that  is  badi'  cried  Oa- 
roline, in  eager  alarm.  *  Dr  Barclay  did 
not  take  much  notice  when  I  told  him; 
he  said  with  the  physical  weakness  all 
mental  disorder  would  go.  And  he  is 
very  cheerful,  always.' 

*That  is  a  great  advantf^e.  Don't 
frighten  yourself,  (ur  be  too  anxious,  dear 
diild.  There  is  nothing  dangerous  in  tbe 
sort  of  chronic  influenza  wluch,  after  all, 
my  uncle's  illness  resolves  itself  into.' 

But  Oaroline's  serious  eyes  took  no  new 
light. 

*  Don't  look  80  grave,  dearest.  Do  you 
know,  I  foncy  your  cheek  is  the  least  in 
the  world  less  blooming  than  it  was  a 
week  or  two  since.  Suppose  we  go  for  a 
walkl' 

He  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  her 
want  of  bloom.  Radiant  and  rosy  was 
her  blush  as  she  replied^  *0h,  Yaughan! 
I've  something  to  tell  you— something 
you  won't  like  to  hear.'  ^ 

'  You  little  puss !  I'll  punish  you ■ 

<No;  don't  laugh.  It  is  really  some- 
thing disagreeable.  I  knew  it  last  night, 
but  I  did  not  wish  to  vex  you  before  there 
was  absolute  need.' 

'  What  is  it,  then  V  he  asked,  witha 
momentary  peevishness^  which  escsped 
him  unawares,  being  the  natural  protest 
against  anything  disagreeable  or  vexati- 
ous which  it  was  part  of  his  character  to 
feel,  though  he  did  not  always  express  it. 

*  It  is  about  Miss  Kendal.  Shearri^ 
at  Beacon's  Oottage  last  night,  and  I  am 
going  to  see  her  this  afternoon,'  said  Oa- 
roline, bravely  and  directly. 

She  could  not  help  laughing  at  ^ 
wry  face  with  which  Yaughan  V^^T^ 
the  information.  The  fact  was,  he  fctt 
rather  relieved  that  it  was  no  worse.  B^ 
had  long  since  reconciled  himself  to  *be 
inevitable  necessity  of  Miss  Kendal  s 
neighbourhood,  therefore  he  was  higWy 
philosophical  on  the  present  oooasioD* 
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*  Well,  it  OKB^i  be  helped.  And  she  is 
PBftlly  there — not  »  mOe  from  the  spot 
we  occapy  ?  After  this,  Fll  never  believe 
in  magnetism.  If  there  was  any  troth  in 
it,  I  should  have  felt  an  oppressiveness  in 
the  air  when  the  arrival  took  place.' 

*  Oh,  Yaughan,  be  good !  * 

*  Would  it  add  to  your  happiness  if  I 
were  to  resolve  to  behave  well,  even  to  be 
civil,  to  Miss  Kendal  ?  Do  you  really  wish 
me  to  be  good  r 

*  Yoa  can  hardly  believe  in  sach  an  un- 
reasonaUe  wish  V  Caroline  laughed,  de- 
lighted at  his  gay  humour  on  the  obnoxi- 
ous subject.  *But  it  is  true,  though;  I 
do  wish  it — very  much.' 

'Then  it  i^all  be  done!'  he  declared, 
solemnly.  *  Difficult  as  the  undertaking 
is,  it  shall  be  accomplished;  and,  to  begin 
at  the  beginning,  Cany,  1*11  accompany 
you  this  afternoon;  /  fdso  will  pay  my 
respects  at  Beacon's  Ck>ttage.' 

He  watohed  her  face  narrowly,  though 
smilingly,  as  if  he  expected  to  see  there 
sometUng  different  fh)m  the  simple  plea- 
sure and  gratification  with  which  she 
looked  up  to  him.  But  Caroline  was 
transparent  as  air.  Her  second  thought 
broo^t  a  i^ade  to  her  &oe,  a  serious  tone 
to  her  voice. 

*  Yaughan,  after  all,  perhaps  she  would 
rather  that  I  went  alone  the  first  time. 
I  don't  think  you  shall  go  to-day.' 

*  Indeed!'  he  said,  coldly.  *Is  your 
friendship  so  close  and  aaded  that  not 
even  your  betrothed  husband  may  come 
near  it  V 

His  cold  glance,  his  displeased  tone, 
stmckhome.  But  something  of  her  diarao- 
teristic  revulsion  against  all  unreasonaUe* 
ness  and  injustice  came  to  Caroline's  aid. 

*  You  must  know  what  I  mean, 
Yaughan.  It  is  for  Miss  Kendal's  sake, 
not  my  own,  that  I  propose  to  go  alone.' 

*  And  Miss  Kendal  is,  of  course,  to  be 
considered  before  me  9' 

She  was  indignantly  silent:  a  red  glow 
fired  her  cheek;  a  significant  light  flashed 
ever  and  anon  from  her  eyes.  She  looked 
exactly  as  she  had  looked  when  a  child, 
when  Yaughan  had  been  what  she  called 
*  wicked,'  and  herself  *  cross.'  Yaughan 
recognised  the  look;  it  was  one  evoked 
in  an  instant,  and  capable  of  being  dis- 
pelled as  quickly. 

*0h.  Carry!  you  should  not  try  me 
where  I  am  most  weak.  On  this  point  I 
am  utterly  unreasonable;  I  confess  it.' 

*  I  am  glad  you  confess  it.' 

*  Don't  upbraid  me  with  that  measured 


tone  and  chili  glance.  I  natty  intend  to 
improve;  veritably,  Cany,  the  difficult  en- 
teiprise  shall  be  immediately  undertaken.' 

*  So  you  just  now  said.' 

*  That  is  a  hearUess  insinuation.  Pshaw! 
it  was  half  ftm,  my  ill-humour.  You 
may  go  to  Beacon's  Cottage  as  often  as 
you  like,  and  talk  by  the  hour  to  my  good 
friend  there.  It  does  not  signify  to  me. 
I  will  trust  you.' 

*  Trust  me  r 

*  Yes.  If  she  abuses  me  as  she  used 
to  do,  if  she  tries  to  prejudice  you  afiftinst 
me,  why,  let  her.  Ill-nature  will  be  its 
own  reward.' 

Caroline's  reply  had  only  got  as  far  as 
a  reproachful,  but  nevertheless  evidently 
relenting,  *0h,  Yaughan!'  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
servant,  who  delivered  a  card  to  Mr 
Yaughan  Hesketh,  and  announced  that 
*the  gentleman  waited  in  the  study.' 

*  In  the  study !  My  uncle  is  not  down, 
is  he  ?'  said  Yaughan,  quicklv.  He  had 
just  glanced  at  the  ciurd,  and  now  rose, 
crashing  it  in  his  hand  with  evident  em- 
barrassment and  §nnoyance.  He  stood 
as  if  considering  for  some  minutes.  Evi- 
dently he  hesitated;  but  at  last,  without 
turning  to  Oaroline,  only  muttering  *I 
must  see  him;  Fll  be  back  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes,' he  left  the  room. 

Caroline  sat  still,  thoughtfiil,  and  a 
little  troubled.  Why  was  it  that  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  happiness  of  the  last 
few  weeks  would  sometimes  rise  shadows 
such  as  this  that  now  reigned  duskily 
over  her  mmd?  Why  would  the  sense 
of  unsatisfying  incompleteness  ever  and 
anon  oppress  her,  while  to  all  appear- 
ance sunshine  most  absolute  was  around 
her,  and,  as  she  had  herself  said  a  little 
whUe  before,  she  was  in  danger  of  ^hav- 
ing nothing  left  to  wish  for?'  It  was 
no  tangible  care  or  anxiety  that  she 
brooded  over  now.  Her  uncle's  illness 
was  not  in  her  thoughts.  What  was 
it?  Even  while  she  tried  to  penetrate 
into  the  mystery  of  her  own  spirit, 
Yaughan  returned  to  her,  took  his  old 
place  beside  her,  looked  at  her,  but  not 
as  before.  His  face  betrayed  agitation, 
his  utterance  was  indistinct  and  hurried. 

*  Caroline,  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Lon- 
don immediately.  A — a  friend  of  mine 
is  in  a  strait,  from  which  I  must  tiy  and 
relieve  him  as  best  I  can.' 

*To  go  to  Londoni  Oh,  Yaughan!' 
was  her  first  cry;  but,  seeing  his  look, 
her  feeling  changed,    *  Is  it  anything  very 
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wrong  f  Tellme— oh,do  tellme,if  there 
18  anything  wrong  with  you.' 

'  With  me?  Ob  dear,  no !  It  is  only 
an  affair  of  money;  but  unluckily  I  am 
short  of  cash,  and  I  shan't  know  where 
to  find  even  the  hundred  pounds,  all  that 
is  needed.' 

*  Ask  my  unde.' 

*0n  no  account;  don't  think  of  such  a 
thing.  He  would  suppose  it  was  some 
extravagance  of — of  mine/ 

*0f  course  yon  would  tell  him  what  it 
was  for.' 

*  But  he  is  not  obliged  to  believe  what 
he  is  told/  said  Vaughan,  musing  aloud. 

Caroline  looked  at  him,  in  innocent  as- 
tonishment. 

*  ni  tell  you,  Carry;  you  might  help  me 
— you  might  do  me  the  greatest  service.' 

*How?    Tell  me.' 

*You  might  lend  me  the  money;  you 
have  as  much  in  what  you  call  your 
**fund."    You  told  me  so  the  other  day.' 

*  I  will  go  and  ask  my  uncle  for  it  this 
minute.'  Caroline  rose,  blithely.  *How 
glad  I  am * 

*  Stop,  Carry.  If  m^  uncle  keeps  it,  if 
you  have  to  ask  him,  it  is  as  bad;  it  is 
out  of  the  question.' 

*  Dear  Yaughan,  why  should  it  be  im- 
possible to  ask  him  such  a  simple  thing  1' 

*  It  is  impossible;  I  will  not  do  it  I 
will  brave  every  difficulty,  suffer  every 
pain,  sooner.  Don't  ask  me  why;  it  is 
enough  that  it  is  impossible.'  He  looked 
at  his  watch.  ^In  balf-an-hour  I  must 
be  off.' 

*  How  long  shall  you  be  away  1' 

*  I  cannot  tell;  I  am  almost  distracted; 
I  don't  know  which  way  to  turn.  Let 
me  think.' 

He  leaned  his  head  down  upon  his  two 
clasped  hands.  His  trouble  and  perplex- 
ity were  evident,  and  Caroline's  heart 
began  to  ache.  She  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  shoulder. 

*  Yaughan,  can't  you  tell  me  all  about 
it?' 

*  It  is  another  person's  secret,  which  I 
must  not  betray,  even  to  you.  You  won't 
wish  it?' 

*  Oh  no !    But  if  I  could  only  help  you.' 

*  Yes,  Carry,  I  thought  of  you  at  once; 
but  it  is  no  use;  since  you  can  give  no 
aid,  my  case  is  hopeless  indeed.  I  de- 
pended on  you.' 

*But  are  you  sure  I  am  so  helpless?' 
cried  she,  eagerly,  as  thoughts  and  plans 
began  revolving  rapidly  in  her  mind;  *let 
us  think  do  try  and  think ^ 


*Stav!'  Yaoghan  looked  np  at  her 
Boddenly.  *  What  would  you  say  if  my 
uncle  aysked  you  for  what  purpose  you 
wanted  your  money?' 

*  What  should  I  say — ^what  oould  I,  but 
the  truth  ?    I  must  tell  him  it  is  for  you.' 

'But  supposing  that  is  not  the  truth. 
If  I  want  it  for  some  one  else— -eh,  Cany, 
don't  you  see  ? — my  feelings  and  your  oon- 
scienoe  may  be  spared  at  onoe.' 

*  I  don't  understand — '-*  She  hesitated. 
*If  you  told  my  unde  you  needed  the 

sum  for  an  immediate  necessity — a  cha- 
ritable purpose — don't  you  think  he  would 
be  satisfied?' 

'Perhaps.     But  oh,  Yaughan!   you 

don't  mean — ^that  you  would  wish 

Think  again;  you  don't  see  dearly.' 

*Whero  would  be  the  wrong?  Who 
would  be  harmed?  On  the  contrary, 
how  much  good  would  be  done  by  this 
simple  roticenoe— nothing  moro.  You 
say  nothing  but  what  is  true— only  you 
do  not  tell  the  whole  truth.' 

*But  he  knows  I  always  tell  him  the 
whole  truth.  To  speak  as  you  say  tffould 
be  deceiving — or  trying  to  deceive.' 

*  You  are  misled  by  terms.  Truth  is 
valuable  for  its  efecte.  In  order  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order,  and  for  the  better 
understanding  between  men,  truth  is  a 
good  and  advisable  thing;  when,  instead, 
it  is  likely  to  promote  trouble,  disorder, 
and  ill-feeling,  it  is  fedse  prindple  to 
stickle  for  its  maintenance.' 

She  stood,  hanging  her  head  before 
him.  His  sophistries  and  his  trouble  to- 
gether were  smiting  violently  at  the  gates 
of  her  heart.  She  so  longed  to  believe 
him  right— -to  be  able  to  '  help  him.'  To 
think  him  *  mistaken ' — and  her  severest 
thought  went  no  farther — was  a  sore 
pang.  She  was  very  young— all  but  a 
child,  and  alas !  one  who  had  not  learned 
that  wisdom  transcending  all  logic,  and 
rising  superior  to  all  cant  of  world  ex- 
perience— that  simple  but  sufficient  wis- 
dom which  is  to  be  learned  and  received 
*as  a  little  child.'  But  the  true  in- 
stinct of  her  fresh  and  unwarped  nature 
held  her  upright.  She  took  Yaughan's 
hand,  and  looked  into  his  face  with  her 
dear  eyes,  steadfiistly — *  It  would  not  be 
right— you  will  feel  so  too,  presently.' 

Yaughan  rose  abruptly,  breaking  from 
her  gentle  hold.  *It  is  nearly  time;  I 
must  see  my  unde  before  I  go.'  , 

*  Oh,  if  you  would  only  ask  him 

*  Pardon  me;  I  have  told  you.  Na7» 
Carry,'  for  her  pleading  look  would  not  be 
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denied,  *I  am  only  sorry  I  have  worried 
you  and  wasted  my  own  time  to  no  pur- 
pose. We  only  seem  to  misunderstand 
each  other  by  tolking.  Let  me  go,  dear; 
m  come  again  as  I  go  out' 

He  did  come  again,  after  a  very  brief 
interview  with  Mr  Hesketh,  who  was  at 
once  satisfied,  it  seemed,  by  the  cogent 
reasons  Yaughan  doubtless  adduced  for 
his  sudden  journey  to  London.  But  it 
was  Caroline  with  a  very  different  aspect 
that  met  him  in  the  dinmg-room — Caro- 
line with  a  bright,  eager  face,  and  a 
quivering  smile — Caroline  bearing  in  her 
trembling  hands  a  box,  some  twelve  inches 
square,  of  ebony  and  pearl — a  significant- 
looking  box. 

*0h,  Yaugh'an!  the  happiest  thought 
came  to  me  just  after  you  had  gone,'  she 
cried,  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  while 
she  hastily  and  tremulously  disengaged  a 
little  golden  key  from  her  watch-chain. 
'  You  want  money — I  haven't  money,  but 
I  have  all  these,  which  can  be  sold,  and 
will  be  as  good  as  money — won't  they? 
Yaughan,  won't  they?  and  your  friend 
can  be  helped,  and  all  will  be  right. 
Look  here!' 

Tear-drops  of  sheer  joy  glistened  in 
Caroline's  eyes  as  she  unlocked  and  opened 
the  casket  and  displayed  her  treasures. 
They  were  not  many,  but  were  mostly  of 
value.  There  they  shone  in  theur  pretty 
velvet  recesses — rings,  bracelets,  two  or 
three  brooches,  and  one  dazzling  ruby 
necklace. 

*Will  all  these  make  up  a  hundred 
pounds,  do  you  think?'  she  asked, 
anxiously,  and  looked  up  in  his  &ce  for 
tho  answer. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  in  the  re- 
cord of  Yaughan  Hesketh's  thoughts  and 
deeds,  that  he  was  touched  by  the  young 
girl's  artless  generosity;  that  his  first  im- 
pulse was  to  draw  her  to  his  side,  and 
say,  emphatically,  meaning  what  he  said 
too,  'Dear  Carry,  I  won't  touch  them  for 
the  world !  Keep  your  trinkets,  you  dear 
little  soul,  and  I'll  manage  as  best  I 
can.' 

*  But  how  can  you  ?    Do  take  them — 


you  don't  know  how  glad  I  am! — and 
then  all  your  trouble  will  be  over.' 

He  kissed  her — ^this  time  without  ver- 
bally deprecating  her  plan.  He  even 
looked  with  a  half-calculatiag  glance  at 
the  jewel-box.  She  went  on,  flushed 
with  eagerness,  *I  shall  think  of  you  so 
happily  after  you  are  gone,  if  I  know  every- 
thing is  right,  and  you  are  not  going  to  be 
worried  or  miserable.    Do  take  them ! ' 

*  Your  jewels !  I  can't.  Suppose  my 
uncle  should  ask  about  them  ? ' 

*  Some  day  I  could  tell  him.'  Yaughan 
frowned.  *0r,'  she  went  on,  bright  with 
a  new  idea,  *  could  not  you  sell  them  as 
people  do  in  books,  and  ask  the  man  to 
keep  them,  and  let  us  buy  them  back 
again  some  day.' 

He  seemed  struck  by  this  suggestion. 

*  Think,  Yaughan,  couldn't  you?' 
She  urged  him,  with  dewy  eyes,  and 

cheeks  all  flushed  with  earnestness.  He 
listened,  and  glanced  at  the  ornaments, 
and  smiled  on  her,  and  pressed  her  hand 
to  his  lips  many  times. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  some 
ten  minutes  afterwards  Caroline  watched 
from  her  dressing-room  window  the  de- 
parture of  the  carriage  for  the  railway 
station.  Yaughan  sprang  to  his  seat  be- 
side the  lawyer-like  gentleman,  his  visiter, 
and  Yaughan  held  carefully  under  his 
arm  a  certain  square  brown  paper  parcel. 
He  looked  up  at  her  window,  waved  his 
hand,  and  was  no  longer  in  her  sight. 

And  then  Caroline  sat  down  and  cried 
— what  for  she  could  never  have  told — 
for  she  was  relieved,  glad  beyond  expres- 
sion. Everything  was  happily  arranged, 
and  Yaughan  was  to  be  back  the  next 
day  but  one.  However,  so  it  was— she 
cried  heartily  and  long,  and  when  she  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  the  September  twilight  had  sha- 
dowed everything,  and  with  a  flash  the 
thought  came  into  her  mind,  *  It  is  too 
late  now  to  go  to  Beacon's  Cottage.' 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  Miss  Matu- 
rin's  maid  announced — *  Miss  Kendal  has 
just  come,  miss,  and  is  waiting  to  see  you 
down-stairs.' 


CHAPTEB  YII. 


A  lady,  dressed  in  black;  middle-aged, 
of  a  dignified  presence,  with  a  calm  fiekce, 
neither  handsome,  nor  remarkable  for  any- 
thing except  a  certain  expression  of  quiet 
humour  and  equable  self-possession,  which 
Was  th(»ougbly  womanly,  although  not 


often  seen  in  women.  This  was  the  outside 
aspect  of  her  who  advanced  a  few  steps  to 
meet  Caroline,  took  her  for  an  instant  into 
her  arms,  kissed  her,  and  then  let  her  go. 
*Now  sit  down,  and  let  me  look  at  you 
comfortably.' 
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She  looked.  OBioline  smiled,  bat  ihe 
could  not  hide  either  her  embarreasment, 
or  the  traces  of  the  tears  she  bad  jost 
been  copiottsly  shedding.  Both  might 
have  been  detected  by  eyes  of  seyeral  de- 
grees^ less  acutmess  thw  those  keen  but 
kindly  ones  of  bluish  grey  which  were 
now  fixed  upon  her  &ce.  But  the  tongue 
was  not  so  quick  as  the  eyes. 

^HowisMrHeskethr  was  Miss  Ken- 
daPs  next  utterance. 

*Not  well — ^he  has  been  ailing  for  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks.* 

*  Nothing  serious,  I  hopel' 

*  At  first  it  seemed  only  a  cold;  but  it 
hangs  about  him  very  strangely.  He  is 
weak  and  languid — sometimes  keeps  his 
room  for  two  or  three  days  together.  Dr 
Barclay  has  attended  him  the  last  few 


*The  doctor!  a  tangible  disorder,  in- 
deed/ said  Miss  Kendal,  gravely.  *And 
you  are  nurse,  I  suppose  1'  she  added, 
after  a  pause,  looking  at  her  again. 

*  Very  little  "nursing"  has  been  needed, 
nor,  I  trust,  will  be.  I  almost  dread  the 
word — ^it  sounds  like  a  real  illness.' 

^  Never  mind  what  it  sounds  like,  my 
dear;  there  are  real  things  enough  to 
dread,  without  taking  wor£  into  the  ac- 
count. Besides.  Fve  been  ill  once  in  my 
life,  and  I  think  respectfully  of  nurses 
and  nurnng.' 

*How  have  you  been  all  this  while? 
You  look  very  well' 

*  I  am  as  I  look.    How  are  you ! ' 
The  emphasis  on  the  prcmoun,  slight 

as  it  was,  caused  Caroline  to  colour.  She 
made  the  usual  reply,  that  she  was  quite 
well. 

*And  what  has  been  doing  at  Red- 
wood? Anything  happened)  Toumust 
tell  me  all  your  news.' 

*  We  had  a  ball  here  on  my  last  bhrth- 
day.' 

*Oomd! — ^a  promising  beginning.  Go 
on.' 

*  And — Yaughan  brought  a  visiter— a 
friend  of  his  from  London.  You  must 
have  heard  my  unde  speak  of  Mr  Far- 
quhar.  His  father  was  his  old  col- 
lege companion,  and  he  himself  is  now 
Yaughan's  intimate  friend. 

*  Yaughan  Hesketh  has  left  college,  I 
suppose?' 

*0h  yes!  He  was  travelling  on  the 
Continent  for  six  months,  and  has  since 
been  studying  in  London  for  a  bar* 
rister.' 

*  Ah!  is  he  at  Redwood  now?* 


*He  has  just  gone  to  London--this 
very  afteraooB.' 

'Ah!' 

Miss  Kendal  did  not  glance  at  the 
flushed  fiice,  with  its  fraoea  of  tears;  she 
stirred  the  fire  in  silence. 

*  I  ought  to  b^  pardon,'  she  observed, 
as  she  set  the  poker  down.  *I  f(»got  I 
wasn't  at  home.  It  seems  wonderfully 
natural  sitting  here  with  you  oj^xisite  to 
me.  You  had  better  go  on  with  Schillei^s 
'Wallenstein'— where  we  left  o£' 

With  all  the  dry,  half-humorouB  manner 
and  tone,  there  was  a  certain  ring  of  pathos 
which  Caroline  felt  magically.  The  latent 
tears  sprung  to  her  eyes  agiun,  and  almost 
involuntarily,  as  if  obeying  some  olden, 
long-lost,  but  resumed  infinence,  she 
slipped  from  her  chair,  crouched  on  the 
hearth>nig,  and  leaned  her  head  against 
Mias  KendaTs  knee.  For  a  minute  or  two 
no  notice  was  apparently  taken,  but  then 
a  hand-«-not  a  small,  nor  an  especially  deU- ' 
cate  hand,  but  one  of  harmonious  forma- 
tion, and  of  an  expressive  phynognomy, 
so  to  speak — ^was  laid  on  Ouoline's  soft 
hair,  and  rested  there  with  a  sort  of 
steady  content  that  was  more  eloquent 
than  a  score  of  ingeniouslj^vaiied  caresses. 

*  Well,  have  you  nothing  man  to  tell 
me?' 

*  You  have  not  said  a  word  6f  yourself 
yet,'  said  Cardine,  in  a  low  voice. 

*One  at  a  time,  my  dear;  don't  ct* 
tangle  affairs.  After  you  have  made  your 
statement,  like  the  man  in  the  first  scene 
of  a  French  play,  I'll  enter  and  unroll 
my  budget.' 

Caroline  began  twisting  and  untwist- 
ing the  fringe  of  Miss  Kendal's  mantle. 
A  silence. 

*Do  you  find  that  assist  you  much?' 
asked  the  lady,  peering  down  curiously. 
*I  would  by  no  means  gnidge  even  my 
best  cape  to  such  an  end,  but ^ , 

*Ah!  don't  laugh  at  me,'  she  cried, 
suddenly;  and  in  a  burst  of  candour  she 
told  that  with  which  her  thoughts  were 
ftill— her  engagement  to  Yaughan  Hes- 
keth. 

Miss  Kendal  made  no  observation  while 
she  went  on  detailing  many  things  that, 
her  tongue  once  loosed,  it  was  happiness 
for  her  to  dwell  on.  At  length  she  paused, 
and  shyly  glanced  up  at  her  companion's 
face. 

*  I  suppose  you  are  surprised  ? ' 

*My  dear,  I  expected  it — my  dear,  I 

expected  it,'  said  Miss  Kendal,  abruptiy. 

There  was  another  pause.     Oaxoline 
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waited.  At  last  the  firm  bat  gentle  hands 
drew  her  head  slightly  back;  the  gover- 
ness leaned  over  and  kissed  her  pupil's 
forehead. 

^  Qod  bless  you,  my  dear  child.  Now/ 
in  quite  a  changed  tone,  *  if  you  like,  I 
will  tell  you  my  two-years*  history.' 

And  ^e  immediately  began  her  record. 
In  not  too  many  terse  sentences,  with 
some  few  graphic  touches  after  her  own 
peculiar  style,  Miss  Kendal  gave  account 
of  herself. 

*J^  me  voici/^  she  concluded;  *to 
keep  up  the  histricoiic  fiction — Apres 
tant  dee  souffrancee,  &a  You  know 
how  it  goes  on.' 

*  And  you  are  established  at  Beacon's 
Cottage  with  all  your  family  1 ' 

*Not  quite  all.    It  reminds  me  of  the 

stOTy  of  i)x y "  As  I  and  eleven  of  my 

daughters  were  crossing  Piccadilly."  No, 
my  dear,  I  and  seven  of  my  household 
(four  children  and  three  servants)  are  ar- 
rived. The  remaining  one*— -whom  I  have 
not  seen  for  twelve  year&— comes  ill  a  day 
or  two.* 

'Who  is  that  r 

*A  niece  of  Lady  Camilla's,  who  used 
to  live  with  her.  She  is  a  grown  lady-^ 
a  widow.  Madame  de  Yigny  is  her  name, 
for  she  married  a  French  gentleman.' 

'  A  widow !    Then  she  is  an  old  lady ! ' 

*  By  no  means;  quite  young.  She  mar- 
ried early.' 

*  But  how  is  it  she  is  to  live  with  you  V 
.  *  She  is  not  a  pupil,  as  you  will  imagine, 

but  many  years  ago  I  was  her  governess, 
and  an  old  liking  subsists  between  us, 
though  we  have  not  met  since  she  was  a 
child.' 

*Then  she  is  to  be  a  visiter  1' 
*Yes;  whenever  she  feels  inclined  to 
rusticate.' 

*  Well,'  pursued  Caroline,  after  a  brief 
pause  of  consideration,  *  now  for  the  others 
— the  real  pupils.' 

*0h,  they  are  nice  little  things.  The 
poor  mother !  It  half  broke  her  heart  to 
part  with  them.' 

*Why  did  she,  then?' 

*  Well,  I  conclude  it  would  have  wholly 
broken  it  to  part  with  her  husband;  and 
she  had  to  choose  between  the  two.  It 
was  a  very  painful  busioess.  However, 
the  separation  won't  be  for  long.' 

*  And  Madame  de  Yigny  will  be  of  the 
family  sometimes  ? ' 

*  Sometimes;  yea,  she  will  be  of  **my 
family,"  as  you  call  ii  I  like  the  term, 
it  has  an  imposing  sound/  remarked  Miss 


Kendal.  *  I  hope  Blanche  will  be  a  plea- 
sant companion  for  you,  Caroline;  and 
for  me  also.' 

Caroline  mused,  and  then  smiled  to 
herself,  recognising  the  half-jealous  tone 
of  her  own  thoughts  respecting  Miss 
Kendal's  *  pleasant  companion.'  For  it 
was  Caroline's  not  uncommon  character- 
istic that,  loving  very  few,  she  could  ill 
brook  any  interference  with  her  mono- 
poly of  those  few.  It  was  no  wonder,  for 
as  yet  she  had  been  little  tried  in  that 
hardest  exercise  of  unselfishness,  which 
enables  some  women  not  only  to  endure, 
but  be  content,  to  see  their  best  beloved 
finding  happiness  away  from  them,  and 
independent  of  them. 

Miss  Kendal  was  likewise  thoughtful 
It  startled  them  both  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Mr  Hesketh  entered  the 
room,  wrapped  in  a  dressiolg-gown,  with 
his  white  hair  lowing  silverly  under  the 
purple  velvet  cap  which  Caroline  had 
daintily  made  and  embroidered  for  him. 
He  was  leaning  on  his  servant's  arm,  and 
walked  feeb)y.  Caroline  sprang  up,  and 
was  at  his  side  in  an  instant.  Miss 
Kendal  rose,  wheeled  the  great  chair 
closer  to  the  fire,  and  placed  the  footstool 
ready.  And  when  the  old  gentleman  waa 
seated  comfortably,  she  took  his  out- 
stretched hand  in  both  of  hers,  with  cor- 
dial kindness  shining  in  every  feature  of 
her  face. 

^This  makes  our  group  complete,'  she 
declared,  as  she  and  Caroline  re-seated 
themselves,  one  on  each  side  of  him;  *  we 
must  have  the  chess-board  out,  and  Caro- 
line must  learn  her  lessons  on  the  ottoman, 
and  everything  must  be  as  it  used  to  be.' 

But,  alter  she  had  spoken,  and  looked 
at  the  old  man,  her  face  changed;  her  eyes 
took  a  new  expression,  as  they  rested  first 
on  the  old,  worn  fiice,  and  then  on  the  fresh, 
blooming  aspect  of  the  young  girl  beside 
him. 

*  He  is  so  picturesque  to  behold,'  said 
Caroline,  fondly  stroking  the  soft  folds 
of  his  brilliant  robe,  of  Indian  pattern  and 
colouring;  'he  looks  like  a  gentleman  wtio 
has  come  down  especially  to  do  a  lady 
honour.' 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  see  Miss  Kendal,' 
said  Mr  Hesketh. 

And  they  began  to  talk  of  many  things. 
He  was  principally  a  listener,  for  talking 
did  not  appear  to  be  very  easy  to  him, 
and  he  leaned  back  in  his  ch»r,  as  if  rest 
was  a  hixixry  that  he  appreciated  to  the 
utmost. 
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It  was  not  till  Caroline,  summoned 
from  the  room  to  see  some  poor  pensioner 
from  the  vilhige,  had  left  them  together, 
that  Mr  Hesketh  appeared  to  rouse  him- 
self from  his  thoughts,  and  at  once  broke 
in  upon  the  subject  that  had  been  occu- 
pying them,  apparently,  at  least,  till  then. 

*  Caroline  has  told  you  all  our  news,  I 
suppose — of  the  engagement — of  my 
losses]' 

No;  Caroline  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  business  details.  Miss  Kendal  had 
heard  of  no  losses. 

*  It  was  her  own  loss,  poor  child.  Her 
money  was  principally  invested  in  some 
mines,  in  which  I  also  had  embarked  a 
considerable  sum,  which  I  intended  for 
Caroline.  There  is  the  fatal  mischief  of 
not  being  a  man  of  business,'  cried  the  old 
man,  passionately;  *why  did  they  leave 
the  child's  fortune  in  my  helpless  hands? 
I  understood  nothing  of  these  mines;  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  chances  and  changes 
of  such  things.  My  old  brains  have  fuled 
me,  I  believe.  All  the  shrewdness  and 
clear  sight  I  once  possessed  have  no 
longer  existence.  I  was  bewild^ed — 
overwhelmed — struck  down — when  I 
heard  the  news.  The  whole  affair  was 
smashed  a  month  ago.  I  had  the  news 
the  day  after  her  birth-day.  My  poor 
little  girl.' 

He  stopped,  fancying  Caroline  had  come 
into  the  room  again.  Miss  Kendal  re- 
assured him. 

*  Then,  you  know,  after  the  first  shock, 
I  began  to  consider  that,  although  this 
pai-t  of  my  property  was  gone,  I  still  had 
Redwood.  And  though  I  wished  Redwood 
to  descend  intact  to  a  Hesketh,  and  used 
to  have  some  sort  of  pride  about  the  estate 
going  with  the  name,  there  were  some  other 
considerations  that  swamped  all  that  at 
once.  Don't  you  understand?  I  couldn't 
leave  her  future  doubtful  or  precarious, 
for  all  the  family  pride  in  Christendom.' 

*  And  that's  a  great  deal,'  observed  his 
listener.  *  My  dear  sir,  I  appreciate  your 
feeling,  believe  me.  Most  men,  Fm  afraid, 
would  sooner  sacrifice  theur  religion,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  niece  or  two,  than  offer  a 
slight  to  the  smallest  corner  of  their  es- 
cutcheon.' 

*You  may  judge,'  went  on  the  old 
gentleman,  having  taken  breath,  *what 
'  a  relief  it  was  to  me  to  find  all  the  diffi- 
culty settled  for  me.    When  I  came  to 
speak  to  Vaughan * 

*  Ah !  what  did  you  say  to  him  ?' 

*  Well,  I  had  never  taught  him  to  look 


upon  himself  as  a  rich  man.  He  had 
always  understood  that  his  heritage  was 
conditional.  I  had  taken  care  t^t  his 
education  should  prepare  him  for  either 
position.  He  is  studying  for  a  barrister, 
and  would  not  be  thrown  on  the  world 
without  resources.  Don't  you  under- 
stand ?'  And  again  he  appealed  to  Miss 
KendaL  She  nodded.  *  Still,  I  had 
made  my  will  years  ago,  by  which  Bed- 
wood  descended  to  him,  and  in  a  codicil 
added  afterwards,  I  left  to  Caroline  all  the 
property  in  those— those  infernal  mines. 
It  is  not  worth  a  hundred  pounds  now.' 

*  And  you  said  to  your  nephew ' 

*  I  told  him  the  whole  state  of  the  case. 
I  was  in  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  The 
thing  knocked  me  over.  I  told  him  eveij- 
thing;  I  told  him  that  Redwood  must  be 
settled  on  Caroline;  that  he  must  trust  to 
his  own  talents,  and  the  little  money  it 
would  be  in  my  power  to  leave  him;  I  told 
him — all  this,  you  know.' 

*  And  he  replied ' 

*By  telling  me  that  he  and  Caroline 
loved  one  another!  I  was  astonished: 
for  somehow,  of  late  years,  my  old  wishes 
and  plans  had  faded  away.  It  seemed 
natural,  when  first  Caroline  came  here,  to 
look  forward,  and  fancy;  but  afterwards, 
I  settled  that  I  was  a  match-making  old 
fool  for  my  pains;  these  thing?  never 
happen  as  we  wish.  Tou  see  I  was  wrong. 
It  all  came  about  even  more  favourably 
than  I  could  have  hoped.' 

*It  was  wonderfully  opportune,  indeed. 
You  never  suspected  their  attachment?' 

*  By  no  means.  Yaughan  has  been  so 
much  away,  that  he  had  hardly  seen  any- 
thing of  Caroline  since  she  was  almost  a 
child.  But  they  were  always  excellent 
friends,  from  the  very  first.' 

*  Oh,  I  know,'  said  Miss  Kendal,  biting 
her  lip,  meditatively.  *And  so,  under 
the  new  light  of  this  happy  state  of  things, 
you  arranged  ^— ' 

*  Everything  is  left  as  before.  Bed- 
wood,  descending  to  Yaughan,  descends 
to  Caroline  also.  The  old  will  may  stand. 
There  is  no  need  to  make  a  division  of 
property  between  a  man  and  his  wife. 
Don't  you  see  ?'  said  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man, looking  anxiously  up  at  her,  passing 
his  hand  with  a  weary  gesture  across  his 
forehead.  *  Don't  you  understand — ^it  is 
all  quite  right  now,  and  nobody  will  be 
wronged.' 

Miss  Kendal  glanced  at  the  grey  head, 
smiled  kindly,  then  relapsed  into  thought 
again. 
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*  And  your  old  mistrost  of  Yaaghan 
does  not,  of  coarse,  exist?'  she  asked, 
more  hesitatingly  than  it  was  her  wont 
to  spei&;  *you  have  had  no  cause  for 
discontent  respecting  his  conduct,  since 
you  paid  his  college  debts,  three  years 
ago?' 

*Iiet  me  see;  we  spoke  about  that. 
He  said — ^he  said  he  had  been  in  no  em- 
barrassments since.  He  assured  me  so, 
solemnly,  when  I  asked  him.  Because, 
you  know,  I  could  neither  have  my  niece 
made  miserable  nor  Redwood  ruined  by 
a  spendthrift,'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
with  something  like  fire  flashing  in  his 
eyes.  *No,  no;  if  Vaughan  were  not 
worthy — \i  I  were  not  entirely  satisfied 
that  Yaughan  is  worthy — ^he  should  have 
neither.' 

*When  does  Vaughan  return  from 
London?'  was  Miss  Kendal's  next,  some- 
what abrupt  question;  *and  on  wliat  busi- 
ness has  he  gone?' 

'  On  some  affairs — I  forget  exactly  what; 
bat  he  told  me — ^he  told  me,  before  he 
went.    SomeaflSiirs ' 

But  Caroline  entered,  and  the  old  man 
stopped  precipitately,  and  looked  at  her 
fresh,  girlish  face,  with  embarrassment 


and  fondness  mingled  very  strangely,  and 
even  pathetically,  in  his  worn,  withered 
features. 

*Oome,'  cried  Miss  Kendal's  cheerful 
voice,  cleaving  the  mist  of  constraint  like 
a  west  wind,  clear,  and  blithe,  and  keen: 
— *  come  to  your  old  place,  Caroline,  and 
let  us  have  the  old  group  round  the  fire. 
This  is  pleasant — ^th^  is  comfortable !  I 
need  not  go  back  for  two  hours  yet,  and 
at  present  I  am  at  home.' 

*  We  only  want  the  chess-board,'  said 
Caroline,  half  turning  to  fetch  it. 

But  Miss  Kendal  detained  her  rather 
hastily.  *  Not  to-night,  my  dear.  We'll 
sit  and  talk,  for  to-night.' 

So  they  sat  by  the  fireside,  they  three. 
The  white>haired  old  man,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  sometimes  looking  up,  and 
saying  a  word  or  two,  but  oftener  with 
drooping  head,  and  eyes  half  closed,  and 
hands  locked  together  before  him.  Miss 
Kendal,  fresh  coloured,  and  especially 
vital  of  aspect  as  she  always  was,  sat  op- 
posite; and  between  them,  her  arm  flung 
across  her  uncle's  knee,  and  her  head 
lightly  leaning  against  Miss  Kendal,  was 
Caroline,  young,  blooming,  fftir,  and  un- 
conscious. 


^m  %ttttvii» 


[Every  reader  of  Titan  is  called  upon  to  contribute  to  this  department  any  'old  letter ' 
which  Would  be  of  general  interest.  Original  documents  intrusted  to  the  Editor  for  inspec- 
tion will  be  preserved  with  care,  and  returned.] 


EDMUND  BURKE  ON  EXPEEIENCE  AND  YOUNG  MEN. 


Confidential  letter  of  Edmund  Burke 
(bom  1 730,  died  1797)  to  T.  Wilmot,  Esq. 
From  the  original  in  the  British  Museum, 
•  Wilmot  Papers.' 

*  Dbar  Sir,— So  far  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  Debates,  which  is  very  imper- 
fectly, I  agree  with  you  in  opinion  about 
their  spirit  &  tendency.  The  people,  as 
you  say,  ought  to  be  made  to  know  their 
danger  in  its  full  extent;  not  only  its 
nearness  but  its  true  nature.  They  ought 
not  to  be  lulled  into  security.  To  debate 
the  Question  of  peace  at  all  in  our  Cir- 
cumstances is  not  a  good  Symptom — but 
to  suffer  it  to  be  Debated,  as  a  thing  within 
our  choice,  looks  almost  desperate.  In 
one  sense,  to  be  sure,  it  is  in  our  choiee. 


We  may  have  it,  on  the  Terms,  on  which 
Holland,  &  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  & 
the  Countries  on  the  Lower  Rhine  enjoy  it. 
'  I  am  but  a  poor  Judge  of  official  ar- 
rangements. I  hear  of  them  late,  &  irre- 
gularly, &  so  mixed  with  true  &  false 
reports,  that  I  hardly  know  what  to  make 
of  them.  If  the  Dake  of  York  be  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  as  you  say  he  is,  I  am 
not  at  all  sorry  for  it — provided  he  has 
good  support  &  a  good  military  Council. 
I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  him ;  and 
his  Rank  (still  if  properiy  supported)  will 
be  of  great  use  in  keeping  that  great  Ma- 
chine in  order.  As  to  experience,  he  has 
more  than  enough.  The  world  has  been 
undone,  by  looking  to  experience,  in  a  case 
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to  whieh  no  oxperienee  mppliM.    He  is  as    tbe  jcnag ; 

old  a  maD,  Ibeliers,  Sl  has  as  much  sz-    vsiily  belisTO  tbers  is  not,  jo  tbe  GtoveiB' 


perienoe,  as  Pichegm.  We  want  energy, 
we  want  enterprise,  mneh  more  than  we 
want  Experience ;  For,  if  that  oonld  ha^e 
saved  Europe,  it  was  full  of  old  ofBcers. 
In  a  ease  like  ours  I  have  no  opinion  at 
aU  of  old  men.    If  nothing  can  be  done  by 


ment  of  France,  or  in  the  Command  of  its 
armies  a  man  of  abore  five  &  thirty. — I 
have  the  honour  to  be  with  the  most  sin- 
cere respect,  Y"  ever 

'  Edm.  Burks. 
*  Febi  13. 1796.    T.  Wilmot,  Eiqr.* 


NEAT  SPECIMENS  OF  COMPLIMENT  TO  A  LADT. 


Horace  Walpole  (youngest  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Walpole;  Earl  of  Orford  1791; 
died  1797)  to  Mrs  Abington.  From  the 
originals  in  the  British  Museum,  *  Wilmot 
Papers.* 

•PabuI  Sept  1771. 

'  If  I  had  known.  Madam,  of  your  being 
at  Paris,  before  I  heard  it  from  -Colonel 
Blaqoiere,  I  should  certainly  have  pre- 
vented your  flattering  invitation,  &  have 
offerred  you  any  services  that  ooud  depend 
on  my  acquaintance  here.  It  is  plain  I 
am  old,  and  live  with  rery  old  folks,  when 
I  did  not  hear  of  your  arrival  However, 
Madam,  I  have  not  that  fault  at  least  of  a 
Veteran,  the. thinking  nothing  equal  to 
what  they  admired  in  their  youth.  I  do 
impartial  justice  to  your  merit,  A  fairly 
allow  it  not  only  equal  to  that  of  any 
Actress  I  have  seen,  but  believe  the  pre- 
sent age  will  not  be  in  the  wrong,  if  they 
hereafter  prefer  it  to  those  they  may  live 
to  see. 

'  Your  allowing  me  to  wait  on  you  in 
London,  Madam,  will  make  me  some 
amends  for  the  loes  I  have  had  here ;  and 
I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  assur- 
ing you  how  much  I  am.  Madam,  yr  most 
obliged  humble  Sert 

*  Horace  Walpolb.* 

'  Madam, — You  may  certainly  always 
command  me  and  my  House.  My  common 
custom  is  to  give  a  ticket  for  only  Four 
Persons  at  a  time,  but  it  woud  be  very  in- 
solent in  me,  when  all  Laws  are  set  at 
nought,  to  pretend  to  prescribe  rules.  At 
such  times  there  is  a  Shadow  of  authority 
in  setting  the  Laws  aside  by  the  Legisla^ 
ture  itself— and  tho  I  have  no  army  to 
supply  their  places,  I  declare  Mrs  Abington 
may  march  thro  all  my  Dominions  at  the 
head  of  as  large  a  Troop  as  she  pleases — 
I  do  not  say,  as  she  can  muster  and  com- 
mand, for  then  I  am  sure  my  House  wood 
not  hold  them.  The  Day  too  is  at  her 
own  choice,  and  the  Master  is  her  very 
obedient  humble  Sert 

*  Hob.  Walpolk.* 

*  Stbawbxbbtbill  June  IL  178a* 

Frances  Abington,  to  whom  these  let- 
ters were  written,  was  a  popular  comic 
actress  of  the  last  century.    Her  maiden 


name  was  Barton.  *Sbe  was  bom  at 
London  in  1731,  and  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  1751 9  At  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  She  afterwards  performed  at 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  with 
Garrick,  enacting  the  principal  characters 
in  the  comedies  of  Shakspere,  Ben  Jonson, 
Congreve,  Cibber,  &e.  In  1799  she  re- 
treated to  private  life,  and  died  in  1815, 
much  respected.' 

%*  Messrs  Joseph  Netherdift  &,  80a 
have  given  £M:-similes  of  these  documents 
in  their  admirable  collection  of  *  Autograph 
Letters  of  Boyal  and  Distinguished  Per- 
sons of  Great  Britain.*  That  book  is  one 
which  we  shall  dip  into  more  than  once. 
Messrs  Netherclift  might  be  the  most 
dangerous  of  forgers  if  they  chose,  so 
thoroughly  they  have  studied,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully they  have  rendered,  the  most 
perverse  handwritings.  Next  to  the  col- 
lections of  Sir  Henry  Ellis  and  Mary 
Wood,  the  book  to  which  we  refer  is 
the  most  interesting  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  in  that  special  department  of 
literature.  Besides  the  historical  interest 
of  the  specimens  given,  the  merely  mecha- 
nical value  of  so  many  iac-similes  to  the 
student  of  old  papers  is  very  great.  Any 
one  who  has  pored  despairingly  over  a 
heterogeneous  bundle  of  *  old  letters^'  with 
their  crotchetty  and  almost  illegible  cha- 
racters, will  prize  the  comprehensive  and 
useful  table  of  alphabets  and  contractions 
compiled  by  Messrs  Netherclift  Although 
only  a  single  leaf,  it  stands  next  in  im- 
portance to  '  Wright*s  Court-Hand  Re- 
stored.' From  the  preface  to  the  *  Auto- 
graphs,* we  extract  a  curious  paragraph, 
which  appears  in  a  lette^  of  Mr  T.  Crofton 
Croker  to  the  publishers : — 

'Blunders  and  misreadings  frequently 
creep  into  important  papers,  through  want 
of  care  or  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
transcriber,  or  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
letterpress  printer.  I  may  instance  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Cotton ian  MS.  Titus  B.  x.  t 
23,  which  has  been  more  than  once  printed 
and  quoted  from  to  show  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  roses  was  an  object  of  attention  in 
Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  and 
whereon  arguments  repecting  the  state  of 
civilisation  and  taste  of  that  period,  to  the 
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no  small  dispangenent  of  the  pmenft, 
hftTO  been  faised.  The  eironmstaneee  are 
these:  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  when  he  Tisited 
the  town  of  Kilmallock,  a  year  or  two 
after  it  had  been  spoiled  and  burned  by 
the  Irish  rebel  James  Fitzmauriee,  in 
1673,  is  made  thns  to  express  his  astonish- 
ment at  its  speedy  r&<edifieatton — *<for 
where  there  was  not  one  Rose  nor  Flower 
left  nnboamed,  fewe  or  no  howsies  are 
Bowe  within  the  wall  unooTered."  A  re> 
ferenee  to  the  original  MS.,  or  a  fiso-similo 


of  it,  would  show  at  onoe  to  any  eompetent 
person  that  this  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  roses  nor  flowers ;  but  that  simply 
the  misreading  of  an  t  for  an  f,  on  the  part 
of  a  transcriber,  has  caused  an  important 
confusion  of  ideas.  The  fact  is,  the  pas- 
sage in  the  MS.  should  have  been  raad, 
"  not  one  Rofe  nor  Flower  left  unboomed," 
the  quotation  being,  in  modem  spelling, 
"for  where  there  was  not  one  roof  nor 
floor  left  unbumed,  few  or  no  houses  are 
now  within  the  wall  nnoovered." ' 
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MenorUlB  are  ye  of  tfane  iMun*d  sway! 
Yaid  wordis  kind  reotMds,  eehoet  *mid  deoty : 
Grett  aad  dciTioe,  and  frond  emblason'd  lesl, 
Emblem  and  nu^to,  what  doth  each  reveal? 

Behold  I  A  leaf:  '  I  only  change  In  death  I  * 
TSfo  amaranth  wert  thou,  In  Mendahlp'i  wreath, 
IWreatAdelel  fiilae  gem  fai  beauty  set  1 
iMf  bora  to  wither— doom'd  to  voxegTstl 

Lo herel  The  yhears:  'We  part  to  meet  again.* 
Atropoe  fell  hath  clipp'd  thy  thread  hi  twahi, 
Peerless  Leona  I  rose  of  purity! 
Death  to  his  garland  sad  hath  gathered  thee ! 

An  altar  fire,  and  cross,  rerered  fur  aye ; 

The  motto,  'L Amour  et  la  write.* 

Fidr  seeming  v-prds,  and  fnhrer  seeming  token ; 

Flame,  qoench'd  in  Lethe— cross,  too  mdely  broken  I 

A  caiTler  dove,  and  the  initial '  D ;  * 
Tl^  tetters  ail  are  *  carrier  doves  *  to  ma, 
O  my  sweet  sister!  thou  so  treasured  still, 
Where'er  I  wander,  or  in  Joy  or  ill ; 
Time,  that  nor  spareth  kindred  nor  degree. 
Hath  left  unacathed  the  heart  that  shrineth  thee  I 


A  lantern,  here,  and  *  BrlghiTer  boars  will  fome:* 
Thou  bast  gone  down  in  sliadov  to  the  tomb, 
O  fiiend  beloved  I  Oreen  leaves  are  on  the  trees. 

The  summer  wind  plays  lightly  in  the  bough; 
But  thee  the  green  leaf  glads  not,  nor  the  breeae ; 

Seekhig  for  light !  for  light!  beyond  the  skies, 
lliou  hast  passed  on  In  hope,  but  even  now, 

E*en  to  the  glorious  gate  of  paradise! 

The  tsiban'd  Moor,  borne  by  onr  house's  line, 

By  one  who  dwells  in  eastern  lands  a&r. 
And  one  who,  toss'd  upon  the  foaming  brine, 

Steers  his  lone  baik  by  yonder  radiant  star; 
Te,  Ungerers  long!  thou,  'heath  a  burning  sky. 

Thou,  where  the  storm-vex'd  waters  onward 
sweep; 
Oh  I  be  a  stoter's  love  the  beacon  high. 

To  point  ye  homeward  o'er  the  pathleas  deep  I 

A  cypher  liere,  on  a  tati  field  impress'd; 

Gtod  of  the  orphan  I  Thou  hast  spared,  and  bleas'd 

My  mother!    Nay,  why  count  that  fiienda  are 

flown, 
While  ye,  the  true,  are  left?— ye,  and  the  dead, 

mine  own!  .  lone. 


CLEARING  OUT  THE  STUMPS. 

BY  A  CANADIAir  rABKSB. 
CHAPTER  XYIII. 


ToHDm  lies  onr  beautiful  Rice  Lake,  re- 
posing in  the  luxurious  lap  of  her  reaplen^i 
dent  woods,  like  some  Eastern  houri  re- 
clining with  Tolnptuous  ease  amid  the 
parple  and  gold  of  Oriental  magnificence. 
The  dark  lasy  skiff,  with  uplifted  oar,  is 
deeply  reflected  in  the  mirror-like  fore- 
ground; tbs  rice-beds  intrude  their  stretchr 
ing  Unes  of  yellow  to  leogtben  out  the 
perspeotire  toward  the  hazy,  wood-crested 
islands  which  extend  along  the  distance. 
Purpled  by  the  pervading  tint  with  which 
a  rich  melbw  atmosphere  softens  down 
ih%  canvas  of  nature,  the  amphitheatre  of 
wooded  shores  with  occasional  clearings, 
I  in  eveiy  varied  of  colour^  of  brightest 


brilliancy  and  softest  hue;  rich  body  co- 
lours alternating  with  the  gentlest  tints 
and  crested  bronsing  of  ever- varied  shade. 
There  the  soft  maple  in  brilliant  scarlet 
protrudes  tvom  a  ground  of  hickory  or 
birch,  of  golden  yellow;  here,  again,  the 
darker  crimson  mingles  with  the  umber  and 
bronzy  brown  of  the  white  ash ;  yonder,  a 
small  vigorous  tree,  yet  retaining  its  rich 
dark  green,  forms  a  centre,  to  its  spreading 
and  more  distant  neighbour,  of  bright  gam- 
boge. What  can  be  finer  than  yon  taper 
elm,  whose  straight  bole  and  pendant  bran- 
ohes  are  embraced  by  the  tendrils  of  a 
olimbing  vine,  displaying  a  foliage  of  most 
gorgeous  crimson  from  amid  its  own  array 
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of  green,  alretdj  extensiTely  intermingled 
with  qniet  baff.  GraTO  sober  brown  con- 
trasts with  bright  orange  and  Tynan 
pnrple.  Rnsset  we  nerer  before  oonld  real- 
ise; there  it  is,  a  grave  grey  yellow,  tinted 
OTer  with  a  dead  brown  green. 

All  this  forms  a  rich  margin  to  the  dark 
towering  pines  serrying  the  ridge  aboTe, 
and  contrasts  finely  with  the  deep  sombre 
shadows  lengthening  into  the  glassy  lake 
below ;  wanting  only  is  some  beetling  tur- 
ret, hearing  its  dark  mass  in  straight  line 
or  regularly  rounded  solidity,  in  contrast 
to  the  undulating  freedom  of  the  natural 
scenery,  to  impart  romance  to  the  scene. 
But  romance,  did  we  say  ?  Here,  close  at 
hand,  stands  a  perfect  emblem  of  the  ro- 
mance of  the  New  World :  a  personification 
of 'go-ahead'  forms  the  foreground  to  our 
picture.  A  low,  long  wooden  building  of 
nnpainted  boards,  from  which  shoots  up- 
ward a  tall  straight  chimney  of  sheet-iron, 
stayed  in  its  perpendicularity  by  nume- 
rous strings  of  stout  wire,  and  belching 
forth  Tolumes  of  smoke  and  steam.  Around 
this  steam  saw-mill  is  piled,  in  rough  con- 
fusion, large  quantities  of  lumber  or  sawed 
boards,  the  yeritable  produce  of  these  beau- 
teous woods.  Hard  by,  in  place  of  the 
torreted  keep,  and  its  attendant  rude 
moss-grown  cottages,  is  a  square,  stiff, 
starched  domicile  of  white  and  green,  with 
a  few  equally  stiff,  but  not  so  brilliant 
looking  habitations  around.  But  no ;  we 
might  have  spoken  of  such  things  as  the 
personification  of  Americanism  some  dozen 
years  ago.  Hark!  that  brattling  growl 
which  reverberates  over  the  stilly  waters, 
that  panting  as  of  some  Herculean  race- 
horse taxed  to  his  utmost  speed!  Cast 
your  eye  to  the  line  between  yon  distant 
islands,  and  puff  after  puff  of  white  vapour, 
each  far  in  advance  of  its  predecessor, 
marks  where  a  railway  bridge  spans  the 
lake;  and  the  practical  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  quiet  associations  of  romance,  con- 
necting us  with  what  is  before,  instead  of 
the  gone-by,  not-to-be-mourned-over  re- 
membrances of  the  past. 

An  European  eye  would  scarce  credit  the 
arborescent  splendours  of  our  autumn,  were 
they  transferred  to  canvas.  They  are  an 
effect  of  the  peculiarity  of  our  climate — a 
few  early  frosts,  followed  by  still,  calm 
weather,  which  allows  the  faded  leaves  to 
remain  on  the  branches,  until  the  succeed- 
ing process  of  fermentation  is  fully  carried 
out.  Each  variety  of  vegetation  assumes 
its  own  distinguishing  colour  :  those  trees, 
into  whose  composition  gallic  acid  enters 
largely,  as  the  oak  and  soft  maple,  becom- 
ing red  or  crimson ;  others,  in  which  sac- 
charine matter  predominates,  as  the  hard 
maple  and  birch,  assuming  various  tints  of 
yellow.   We  should  like  to  have  chemistry 


enough  to  carry  oat  an  analysis,  and  have 
little  doubt  such  an  examination  of  the  dye- 
ing process  of  nature  wonld  prove  of  use 
in  the  arts. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
beginning  of  October,  we  have  at  times  a 
considerable  amount  of  rain,  rendering  the 
ground  damp,  and  the  roads  muddy  and 
disagreeable;  dull  skies  and  blustering 
stormy  winds  render  out-door  work  chill/ 
and  uncomfortable ;  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
buildings  and  house  on  a  fietrm  not  yet 
thoroughly  straightened  up  requires  boots 
both  long  and  strong.  Sailing  on  Ontario 
is  now  at  times  very  rough,  a  considerable 
amount  of  sea  rising  afUr  a  continuance 
of  blow.  Perhaps  at  no  season  is  our 
weather  more  similar  to  that  of  England, 
than  during  the  time  of  housing  the  root 
crop ;  deep  ruts,  muddy  carts,  and  incipi- 
ent sticky  morning  frosts  make  you  feel 
more  of  the  hobnailed  character  of  farming 
than  is  usual  in  Canada.  The  horses  are 
housed,  and  the  stables  take  more  of  your 
attention.  The  mornings  are  moist,  raw, 
and  chilly,  the  evening  makes  the  fireside 
slippers  a  most  desirable  change  from  your 
damp  cow-hide  boots. 

At  this  period  a  settler  on  a  new  farm 
becomes  anxiously  alive  to  the  necessity  of* 
preparation  for  the  coming  winter.  He 
has  with  great  exertion  got  his  wheat 
sown  at  the  latest  season  at  which  he  can 
hope  for  a  crop.  In  clearing,  he  has  re- 
served the  straightest  logs  suitable  for  his 
house,  for  he  has  been  yet  dwelling  in  a 
rude  shanty,  open  with  numerous  crevices 
to  the  light  of  heaven,  an  abode  by  no 
means  to  be  coveted  as  a  winter  mansion ; 
his  purse  is  empty,  and  all  the  help  his 
family  can  yet  impart  is  music  of  a  very 
questionable  character,  to  solace  his  even- 
ing hours.  He  must  call  a '  bee.'  A  dozen 
neighbours,  with  strong  arms,  but  purses 
equally  light  with  his  own,  assemble.  F(^r 
of  the  most  handy  choppers  are  selected  as 
corner  men ;  and,  after  a  pull  at  the  grey 
jug,  up  go  the  logs,  layer  after  layer,  front 
and  back,  end  for  end;  the  corner  men 
rudely  hewing  the  angles,  so  as  to  allow 
each  stick  to  come  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  its  fellow  beneath.  A  square  pile  is 
thus  formed,  of  sufficient  height,  composed 
of  stems  of  trees,  twelve  to  fifteen  inches 
thick,  and  he  is  then  left  at  his  Idsure,  or 
rather  in  his  hurry,  to  put  on  a  roof  of 
boards  and  slabs,  and  cut  out  holes  for 
the  doors  and  windows.  The  finishing  is 
by  no  means  elaborate,  but  much  anxious 
contrivance  and  many  hard  days'  work  do 
the  door  and  window  frames  cost  him,  with 
no  other  tools  but  an  axe  and  saw.  The 
chimney  is  formed  of  sticks,  split  like 
laths,  piled  into  a  square  structure,  and 
plastered  over  with  mud.    The  crevices 
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between  eaob  log^  too,  most  be  cbinked 
witb  strips  of  wood,  and  plastered  witb 
mud  outside,  and,  if  time  permit,  within; 
but  too  often  hard  winter  forbids  the  oom- 
pletion  of  these  comforts,  and  some  make- 
ehifi  must  be  put  in  the  place  of  what  citi- 
zens of  older  lands  would  consider  no 
shift  at  all.  The  accommodation  for  the 
cow  and  oxen,  too,  however  rough,  under 
such  circumstances,  requires  much  prepa- 
ration, and,  alas !  amid  the  haste,  half  the 
potatoes  and  the  whole  of  the  little  patch 
of  turnips  have  been  frozen,  before  the  hole 
dug  under  the  floor  for  a  cellar  was  ready. 
XJnderbrushing  the  new  fallow,  to  be  chop- 
ped during  winter,  too,  has  been  begun, 
but  after  one  or  two  days'  work,  for- 
gotten for  more  immediate  necessities. 
He  has  been  tempted  to  work  a  few  days 
for  a  neighbour,  to  insure  some  flour  and 
pork.  A  chance,  too,  has  come  in  the  way 
to  earn  a  pig,  which,  although  he  has  no- 
thing to  feed  it,  has  been  added  to  his 
&mily;  and  more  time  must  be  spent  from 
home,  in  working  for  its  food,  too,  thrash- 
ing peas  on  shares,  or  digging  potatoes. 
The  stone  fire-place  also,  to  which  the  stick 
chimney  is  supplemental,  has  been  a  work 
of  anxious  ingenuity.  In  many  of  our  rich 
lands  stones  are  rare;  and  to  provide  ma- 
terial, a  huge  boulder  must  be  shattered  by 
the  action  of  a  powerful  fire  of  wood  piled 
over  it.  These  fragments,  re-combined  with 
mud,  plastered  on  generally  by  the  naked 
hand,  or  at  best  a  wooden  trowel,  form  a 
structure  whose  architectural  character 
defies  definition ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is 
often  capable  of  containing,  as  a  back  stick 
alone,  a  log  three  feet  through  and  four  or 
five  long,  the  heat  of  whose  glaring  reflec- 
tion is  found  on  a  winter's  night  to  be  by 
no  means  superabundant.  The  privations 
of  these  log-cabins,  for  the  first  few  winters, 
where  the  purse  is  empty  and  the  occupant 
not  particularly  energetic,  are  dreadful, 
especially  in  back  districts,  where  relief 
cannot  be  had  by  occasionally  working  for 
richer  neighbours.  Could  some  of  your 
Dorcas  visiting  committees  spend  a  win- 
ter's night  in  them,  after  a  day  of  distri- 
buting soup  tickets  in  the  purlieus  of  your 
large  towns,  it  would  tend  much  to  lower 
tiie  tone  of  emigration  lectures,  even  to  the 
labouring  classes.  Nevertheless,  though 
lost  in  dirt  and  debt,  a  few  years  generally 
suffice  to  bring  the  survivors  through ;  but 
this  matrix  is  the  die  in  which  much  of  our 
American  selfishness  of  character  is  cast.  In 
the  ordeal,  the  last  remnants  of  home  feeling 
and  quiet  rusticity  are  too  often  lost,  and  the 
man  emerges  saturated  with  that  greedy, 
grasping  spirit,  which  only  goes  on  in- 
creasing with  increased  facilities  for  its  in- 
dulgence. We  remember,  one  cold  winter's 
day,  calling;  with  a  friend,  at  a  miserable 


log-shanty.  A  dead  of  smoke  met  ns  <m 
opening  the  door,  which  seemed  the  only 
channel  for  its  egress ;  a  very  small  dirty 
window  admitted  scarce  light  enough  to 
see  a  haggard-looking  woman  and  half-a- 
dozen  brats,  in  every  form  of  dress,  or 
rather  undress.  Our  object  was,  to  col- 
lect a  little  debt  due  for  some  years.  We 
looked  round  the  man's  farm  of  60  acres, 
all  of  it  now  cleared,  which  he  offered  to 
sell  me  for  £200.  He  took  us  to  a  hw 
rails  piled  together,  and  covered  with 
straw,  his  barn  and  stable,  and,  for  the 
money,  he  offered  my  friend  a  mare,  i(  for 
boot,  he  would  pay  to  a  storekeeper  in 
town,  who  had  sued  him,  thirty  dollars. 
We  carried  off  the  animal  in  triumph,  and 
she  turned  out  to  be  worth  not  even  the 
boot  paid.  Six  years  have  elapsed,  and  I 
now  often  pass  that  man's  comfortable 
house,  and  large  bams  filled  with  grain ; 
but,  as  a  neighbour  said,  he  is  a  shaver. 

Do  yon  ask  the  furniture  of  these  man- 
sions of  our  western  proprietors?  Oh,  ye 
farm-labourers  and  colliers,  of  four-pound 
eight- day  clocks  and  four-post  mahoganies 
with  chintz  hangings!  a  plank  on  the 
unsavoury  pork  barrel  for  a  table,  and 
two  or  three  rush-seated  chairs,  through 
whose  dilapidated  bottoms  the  nether  ex- 
tremities of  the  sitter  descend,  until  im- 
peded by  the  crook  of  his  hams ;  while,  in 
the  corner,  an  indescribable  fabric  is  co- 
vered with  a  pile  of  dirty  rugs  and  blan- 
kets. In  the  ascent  from  this  Avernus, 
though  even  here  we  do  not  reverse  the 
old  pedagogue  quotation,  facile  eat  dd- 
acmsua  m  Avemot  some  strange  strides  are 
often  made  by  the  yet  nnsociety-balanced 
refinements  of  the  aspirant  •  The  black 
walnut  table  is  defiled  with  heaps  of  po- 
tato skins,  and  anointed  with  the  chil- 
dren's bulls'-eyes ;  useless  books  in  splen- 
did bindings,  and  gaudy  maps,  trophies  of 
the  hawker's  insinuating  skill,  lie  strewed 
around,  while  cut-glass  labelled  decanters 
proclaim  the  joys  of  whisky  oh  I 

But  oh  1  how  hopeful  is  that  one  feeling; 
that  better  is  before  us — a  home  in  prospect; 
yes,  this  is  the  native  leading  state  which 
our  Creator  has  implanted  in  the  mind  of 
man,  to  support  him  amid  the  curse  of  life's 
wearisome  toil — nay,  it  is  the  very  hope  of 
the  Christian  himself;  but  they  look  for 
a  corruptible  home,  he  for  one  '  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away.' 

Life  in  the  woods,  however,  in  its  earlier 
stages,  is  at  best  a  very  unethereal  affair. 
A  leg  of  beef  is  rarely  to  be  had ;  you  have 
no  sheep,  and  no  money  to  buy  any ;  were 
you  to  purchase  a  joint  in  town  at  the 
butcher's,  you  would  be  viewed  by  your 
neighbours  as  insanely  extravagant,  and  a 
fair  mark  for  plunder.  The  foxes,  skunks, 
and  hawks  take  all  your  eggs  and  chickens^ 
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u  tlieir  predMtined  right,  while  the  oM 
hoiB  have  thefar  toes  ^Ken  oif,  and  the 
miserable  starred  cock  pays  tribute  of  his 
oorab  to  the  same  cold-nosed  personage. 
Ton  saw  that  fine  deer  one  morning,  bat 
haye  since  taken  your  gun  to  work  with 
you  day  after  day  in  Tain,  and  yon  are 
fain  to  content  yourself  with  a  lump  of 
salt,  greasy  pork,  eked '  out  with  the  oily 
leg  of  a  corn-stealing  coon,  or  beech-nut- 
Ihttened  squirrel.  But  what  have  we,  who 
are  already  clearing  out  the  stumps,  to  do 
with  these  wild  men  of  the  woods  7  they 
only  occasionally  make  a  descent  among 
us,  to  try  to  buy  a  little  pork  or  hay,  for 
which  they  will  pay  us  in  shingles,  or 
sticks  of  squared  timber,  which  are  needed 
on  our  improTing  fkrms.  They  are  quite 
another  class;  we  are  becoming  the  aris- 
tocracy— ^for  be  sure  the  rich  are  always 
strong,  and  will  exalt  themselves.  How 
little  do  the  community,  how  little  do  even 
our  political  economists,  look  at  the  long 
train  of  labour  which,  accumulating  for 
ages,  has  in  old  countries  built  your  houses 
and  steadings,  fenced  and  le?elled  your 
lands,  grubbed  up  roots  and  stones,  made 
ToadS)  turned  watercourses,  and  rendered 
rude  nature  subservient  to  the  will  of  man ! 
Barely  that  accumulation,  however  repre- 
sented, has  its  claims  on  the  privileges  of 
society — these  are  truly  the  first  rights  of 
labour.  It  is  not  mere  labour  which  has 
claims  on  society,  but  the  labour  which  is 
productively  applied— that  industry  which 
sheds  its  blessings  on  the  most  remote 
posterity. 

It  is  astonishing  to  an  old-country  man 
to  find  how  easily  the  lands  changed  hands 
in  early  days— something  like  the  Indian 
transfers :  a  few  barrels  of  flour  or  cider, 
a  year's  wages,  or  a  horse,  sufficed  to  buy 
a  ihrm;  and  they  were  held  as  lightly. 
Government  land  being  usually  paid  for  in 
instalments,  the  occupiers  have  commonly 
only  a  prospective  tenure;  the  payments 
generally  being  very  irregularly  made, 
without  injury  of  title,  or  even  notice  on 
the  part  of  the  department  We  were  told, 
the  first  settler  on  the  form  where  we  now 
write  lost  it  by  sending  the  first  instal- 
ment by  a  friend,  who  entered  it  in  his 
own  name,  and  finally  turned  his  dupe 
out-doors.  It  afterwards  remained  with- 
out payment  of  a'  farthing  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  until  we  purchased  the  right 
for  a  considerable  sum,  although  a  small 
part  of  it  had  for  some  years  been  let  to 
a  tenant  for  £25  a-year.  The  same  man 
paid  800  dollars  on  the  adjoining  form, 
which  was  in  private  hands,  but  foiling 
to  come  to  time  with  his  next  payment, 
lost  the  whole.  Such  are  circumstances 
constantly  occurring  in  new  districts; 
could  a  man  haye  had  prescience  df  thirty 


years,  he  might  easily  bave  made  him- 
self a  millionaire.  We  ean  traverse  large 
districts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our 
home,  which  ten. years  ago  were  un- 
tracked  deer-walk,  and  might  have  been 
purchased  for  10s.  per  acre,  now  fine 
cleared  forms,  for  which  the  owners  re- 
ftise  £10.  But,  of  course^  in  old  districts 
like  this,  such  extreme  changes  are  not 
frequent,  but  arise  from  absmteeism,  or 
some  misconception  of  the  Talue  of  land 
among  the  earlier  settlers.  Here  the  herd 
all  follow  their  leaders;  *gtve  a  dog  a 
bad  name,'  lea,  and  a  tabooed  region  lies 
a  wildemess,  until  some  more  adventurous 
wight  opens  up  its  resoursee,  and  points 
a  new  track  to  wealth  to  tlie  wondering 
multitude,  who  look  with  amasement  at 
the  egg  set  on  its  end.  From  the  follow- 
your-leader  prindple^  wfaioh  inftnences  the 
ignorant  constituents  of  so^efty  in  its  ruder 
stages,  such  instances  are^  however,  more 
frequent  than  might  be  anticipated.  The 
minority  of  men's  impulses  are  of  a  social 
character,  and  those  inducements  must  be 
very  strong  and  clear  which  drive  them  to 
break  through  the  adamantine  diain  of 
habit  Our  land-office  authorities  have 
been,  and  are  yet,  very  remiss  in  calling 
on  buyers  and  lessees  to  ftilfil  their  engage- 
ments. In  this  quarter  of  the  province, 
every  tenth  lot  was  a  Clergy  Besene, 
besides  Oollege  and  Grown  Lots.  These 
lots  were  at  first  leased  for  seven  years, 
with  right  to  purciiase  within  that  time. 
Many  were  taken  up,  and,  as  in  the  in- 
stance above  named,  nothing  paid,  or  called 
for,  during  twenty  years  or  more;  some 
were  even  squatted  on  witliout  any  lease 
or  daim  whatever;  yet  the  right  of  the 
holder  to  a  preference  offer  of  purchase 
has  been  ever  conceded.  Of  course  the 
value  at  which  these  lots  could  be  bought 
out  iias  been  raised  from  time  to  time^  at 
long  intervals,  unless  where  a  first  instal- 
ment had  been  paid,  when  such  amount  of 
purchase  became  unchangeable.  This  ne> 
gleet  is  a  clear  piece  of  injustice  to  the 
bond  fide  purchaser.  New  lands  are  now 
only  sold  on  condition  of  actual  settlement 
clearing  ten  acres,  and  raising  a  house; 
but  even  this  regulation  is  seldom  looked 
after,  and  such  are  held  and  transferred 
for  years  without  a  stick  being  chopped. 

Looking  round  the  country  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  we  cannot  help  being 
struck  at  the  little  attempt  in  way  of  pre- 
paration to  meet  so  severe  a  season  among 
the  majority  of  the  struggling  population. 
Especially  is  this  characteristic  of  the  Irish. 
The  rude  shanty  of  boards  near  the  villa^ 
or  saw-mill  would  be  despised  as  a  plM*  ^ 
abode,  even  among  the  lowest  class  of  ^' 
habitants,  in  older  and  more  t^mp^^^ 
climM.  The  kaot-bolee  and  chinks  between 
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the  thin  boards  are  stuffed  with  rags,  or 
plastered  o?er  with  paper;  and  the  diminu- 
tive  site  of  these  dwelltngs,  and  the  nfliii- 
bar  of  ocoapants  wbioh  htiddle  together, 
alone  ser?e  to  maintain  a  sort  of  animal 
temperature.  The  lower  olass  of  frame- 
houses,  too*-let  generally  to  labourers,  or 
ooonpied  by  the  poorer  class  of  farmers — 
are  mere  shells :— a  frame  covered  outside 
with  unpainted  weather-boards,  warped  by 
the  seasons,  until  yon  may  insert  your 
hand  between  the  laps,  while  within,  if 
they  hare  once  been  plastered,  the  surface 
18  now  so  broken  as  to  aiford  no  protection 
against  the  searching  currents  of  cold  air. 
Such  houses  are  generally  a  storey-and- 
a*half  high,  and  the  upper  part  is  an  un- 
finished loft,  with  numerous  rag-stuffed 
panes,  as  if  to  favour  the  enemy.  The 
stove  alone  is  here  relied  on  to  keep  up  the 
vital  current)  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the 
amount  of  work  the  poor  man  lays  out  for 
his  stretching  stove-pipes;  he  means  to 
give  nothing  house-room  which  won't  work. 
No  idlers  here.  The  log-house  is  certainly 
to  be  preferred  to  such  abodes,  as,  if  in  it 
you  have  crannies  through  which  the  rifle- 
man can  pop  a  chance  shot,  you  have  a 
gabionade  sufiSsiently  solid  to  resist  the 
body  of  the  fire. 

Ton  will  also  see  many  buildings  in  which 
the  constructors  are  likely  to  be  stopped 
in  mid  career;  and,  again,  others  where 
the  architect  has  pulled  up  in  season,  and 
is  attempting  to  jntrench  himself  in  some 
comer  of  the  unfinished  abode.  In  such 
quarters,  it  is  not  the  feeling  of  cold  which 
alone  is  to  be  dreaded;  but  should  any  unu- 
sually severe  weather  occur,  large  quantities 
of  potatoes,  apples,  '&o.,  are  froten  in  the 
cellars,  and  utterly  destroyed.  Tet  people 
move  along  unconcernedly  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  time  when  further  arrangements  for 
protection  are  impracticable.  In  better- 
looking  abodes,  too,  in  the  country,  where 
there  is  even  a  large  amount  of  actual 
show,  the  visiter  is  often  taken  aback  by 
the  scanty  comfort  and  arrangement  with- 


in. Only  very  recently  has  a  carpet  become 
a  necessary  amoiig  the  better  class  of  far- 
mers, and  the  furniture,  though  here  by  no 
means  dear,  is  generally  of  the  most  meagre 
description.  But  of  this*  we  must  not  com- 
plain, when  the  general  rule  has  hitherto 
been  for  every  one  to  be  in  debt 

We  fear  we  are  wandering,  with  a  sort 
of  aimless  purpose,  searching  in  vain  for 
the  line  which  shall  define  the  transition 
ftom  autumn  into  stem  winter.  The  Eng- 
lish farmer  eats  his  Michaelmas  goose,  and 
folds  his  cattle  in  the  warm,  straw-bedded 
hovels,  marking  an  epoch  in  the  varied 
labours  -of  the  season;  anxiety  no  more 
troubles  him  for  out-field  works,  for  he 
knows  that  the  opportunities  of  the  passing 
winter  will  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  any 
reasonable  operations  required  previous 
to  his  long  elastic  spring.  But  here,  we 
know  that  the  latter  part  of  the  season  will 
be  so  heavy  and  tardy,  that  we  are  fain  to 
ward  off  its  commencement  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  willing  even  to  allow  our- 
selves to  think  that  the  opportunities  of 
autumn  have  yet  eluded  our  grasp.  Like 
some  trembling  miser,  we  hug  the  golden 
treasures  the  nearer  approaches  the  time 
when  we  are  sure  they  will  escape  us. 

This  cannot  yet  be  winter,  is  the  first 
friendly  greeting  of  your  neighbour,  when 
ice  casts  his  brittle  chains  around  the 
earth;  repeated  again  when  the  first 
snowy  covering  lies  spread  over  the  hard 
frosen  ground.  No,  yon  reply,  it  won't  do 
for  winter  to  come  yet  And  so,  again, 
again,  again,  until,  at  last,  you  begin  to 
think  that  Providence  is  showing  its  espe- 
cial indulgence  on  your  labours,  and  you 
become  ashamed  to  wish  any  longer,  so 
extended  have  been  its  favours.  Warnings 
are  again,  and  again,  and  again  repeated, 
until,  like  the  wearying  voyager  on  the 
extended  main,  you  look  back  on  sere 
autumn  as  some  regretted  Isle  of  Beauty, 
and  almost  long,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
tread  the  pilgrim  shore,  to  meet,  rather 
than  to  antidpase,  mde  winter's  blasts. 
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She  came  to  hdp  me  in  my  work, 

My  slBter  and  my  friend : 
Danger  and  toil  die  would  not  diirk-— 

And  oh  I  is  this  the  end? 

Tea  days  ahe  battled  oot  with  Death, 
And  then  reaign*d  the  strift ; 

The  tbw  poiaon'd  all  her  breath, 
And  all  my  Joy  in  lUb. 


Oh  that  it  had  been  II  for  mine 

The  risk  and  duty  were : 
She  might  have  lived,  like  sweet  sunshine, 

To  make  my  eTening  fair. 

Bat,  ahl  Death  never  fitly  comes ; 

Her  place  no  one  can  fill : 
There  is  a  blank  In  two  cold  homes— 

In  oottptless  hearts  a  chill  F. 
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a  ^ase  of  Snt9romptu0» 


DB  TOTTVG'S  HAPFT  IV PSOKFTn. 

Pkkhaps  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  elegant 
impromptus  ever  attered  was  the  foUowing,  by  Dr 
Toung,  author  of  the  'Night  Thoughts,'  when  walk- 
ing  in  his  garden  with  two  ladles,  one  of  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  On  being  called  away  by  his 
servants  to  speak  to  a  parishioner  on  some  pressing 
boshiess,  he  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  the  ladies, 
and,  on  being  almost  driven  into  the  house  by  their 
gentle  violence,  he  thus  addressed  them:— 

'  Thai  Adam  once  at  God's  oommand  waa  driren 
From  pandiM  by  aogels  Mnt  from  heaven ; 
Like  hhn  I  go,  and  yet  to  go  am  lotli— 
Like  him  I  go,  ftw  angels  drove  os  both. 
Bard  was  his  fate,  but  mine  still  more  nnkind ; 
His  Sve  went  with  him,  but  mhie  stays  behind.' 

^BEADT  WIT  OV  QUKBff  XUZABXTH. 

'    Sh:  Walter  Raleigh  having  written  on  a  wfaidow, 
*Fafai  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  flOl  '— 

tlie  instant  she  saw  it,  she  wrote  under  it, 
'  If  thy  heart  fidl  thee,  climb  not  at  all.' 

DH  JOHNSON'S  FB0MPTHB88  IN  BKPAXTXX. 

Dr  Johnson  was  famous  for  improvisations  and 
caricature  imitations.  Some  one  praising  these 
lines  of  Lopez  de  Vegar— 

'  Se  aquien  los  leones  venoe 
Tence  una  mnger  hermow; 
O  el  de  llaeo  avergnenoe, 
O  elU  de  ser  mas  fturiosa'— 

more  than  he  thought  they  deserved,  Johnson 
instantly  observed,  *that  they  were  founded  on  a 
trivial  conceit,  and  that  conceit  111  ezplidned,  and 
ill  expressed  beside.  The  lady,  we  all  know,  does 
not  conquer  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lion  does; 
'tis  a  mere  play  of  words,'  added  he;  *and  yon 
might  as  well  say,  that 

If  a  man  who  turnips  cries 
Cries  not  when  his  fltther  dies, 
Tls  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  Ikther.' 

And  this  humour  is  of  the  same  sort  with  which  he 
answered  the  friend  who  commended  the  following 
line— 

'  Who  roles  o'er  fkeemcn  should  himself  be  ft«e.' 
'To  be  sure,'  said  Dr  Johnson, 

*  Who  drives  ikt  oxen  should  himself  be  Ikt' 

This  readiness  of  finding  a  parallel,  or  making 
one,  was  shown  by  him  perpetually  in  the  course  of 
conversation.  When  the  French  verses  of  a  certain 
pantomime  were  quoted  thus — 

*  Je  suls  Cassandre,  desoendur  des  elenx 

Pour  vons  lUre  entendre,  mesdames  ct  messieurs, 
Que  Je  suls  Cassandre,  desoendur  des  deux  '— 

he  cried  out  gaily  and  suddenly,  almost  in  a  mo- 
ment— 

'  I  am  Cassandre,  come  down  from  the  sky 
To  tell  each  bystander,  what  none  can  deny. 
That  I  am  Cassandre,  come  down  from  the  sky.' 

The  pretty  Italian  verses,  too,  at  the  end  of  Bar- 
retti's  book  called  *Easy  Phraseology,'  he  did  dlF 
improwUe  in  the  same  manner: — 

'Ylva!  vlvalapadrona! 

Tntto  belU,  e  tutto  buona,     * 

La  padrona  e  un  angiolella 

Tntta  buona  e  tutta  bdla; 


Tntta  bella  e  tntto  booaa: 
Yival  vlvalapadMoa!' 

*  Long  may  Hve  my  lovely  Hottyl 
Always  yovng  and  always  pnUjt 
Always  pretty,  always  yonng. 
Live  my  lovely  Hetty  long ! 
Always  yoong  and  ahvaya  ptvtly  i 
Long  may  Uva  my  lovaiy  HeMgri ' 

The  ftmoos  distich,  too,  of  an  Italian  improvi- 
sator, who,  when  the  Duke  of  Modena  ran  away 
from  the  comet  in  the  year  1742  or  1743 — 
'Le  al  venlr  veatro  i  prlaidpl  sen  vanno, 
Deh  venga  ognl  dl— dnrate  nn  anno' — 

*  which,'  said  he,  *  would  do  just  as  well  in  our  lan- 
guage thus: — 

'  If  at  your  coming  prinMs  disappear. 
Comets,  come  every  day— and  stay  a  year.' 

When  some  one  in  company  commended  the 
verses  of  M.  de  Benserade  k  son  lit — 

'  Th^&tre  des  rls  et  dcspleurs, 
Litt  obJenais,etoajen 
Tu  nous  ihis  rcir  e 
Sont  nos  plaisirs  et  nos  chagrins ' — 

he  replied,  without  hesitating— 

'  In  bed  we  laugh,  in  bed  we  cry. 
And  bom  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die; 
The  near  approach  a  bed  may  show 
Of  human  bliss  to  human  wo.' 

Dr  Johnson,  says  Mrs  Flozzi,  possessed  an  almost 
Tuscan  power  of  improvisation.    He  called  to  my 
daughter,  who  was  omsulting  with  a  friend  about 
a  new  gown  and  dressed  hat  die  thought  of  wear- 
ing at  an  assembly,  thus  suddenly,  while  she  hoped 
he  was  not  listening  to  their  conversation— 
'  Wear  the  gown,  and  wear  the  hat} 
Snatch  thy  pleasures  while  they  last ; 
Hadst  thou  nine  lives,  like  a  cat. 
Soon  thoee  nine  lives  would  be  past.' 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  to  such  little  sallies  the 
power  of  the  Florentines,  who  do  not  permit  their 
verses  to  be  ever  written  down— though  they  often 
deserve  it— because,  as  they  express  it,  cori  aeper- 
derebbi  la  poca  gloria. 

As  for  translations,  we  used  to  make  him  some- 
times run  tff  with  one  or  two  in  a  good  humour. 
He  was  praising  this  song  of  Metastado— 

'  Deh,  se  piaoermi  vnoi, 
Laseia  i  sospetti  tnoi, 
Kon  mi  turbar  oonqueato 

Molesto  dubitari 

Chi  ciecamente  erede, 
Impegna  a  serbar  fede; 
Chi  sempre  inganno  aspetta, 

AUettaadli 


•  Should  you  like  it  m  English?'  said  he,  *thu8:— 
'  Would  yon  hope  to  gain  my  heart. 
Bid  your  teasing  doubts  depart; 
He  who  blindly  trusts  will  find 
Faith  from  every  generous  mind ; 
He  who  stUl  expects  deceit. 
Only  teaches  how  to  cheat.' 

ABGUU BKTUIC  AD  HOKINEIL' 

The  wit  of  Brougham,  in  his  better  days,  as  well 
as  his  propensity  to  punning  and  impromptu,  are 
well  known.  The  followhig  anecdote  appears  to 
be  well  authenticated.' — 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  behig  in  conversation 
vrith  Lord  Brougham  on  the  subject  of  reforfn,  grew 
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•0  waim  in  the  argnuncnt,  that  he  obMnred,  haitUy, 
the  dumceUor  was  very  near  a  >Ih>L  Broagfaam  re- 
plied, that  he  oould  not  think  of  oontradictiiig  the 
duke,  and  declared  that  he  AHly  mw  the  force  of 
hie  royal  highneaa's  jxwiMofk 

In  a  gay  French  company,  when  every  (die  aang 
a  little  song  or  stanza,  of  wliich  the  boiden  was 
*  AnmisfOfU  la  fnaamthoUe^"  when  it  came  to  Prior's 
turn  to  sing,  after  the  performance  of  a  young  lady 
that  sat  next,  he  prodooed  these  extemporaiy 
lines.^ 

'  Mala  oatto  vols,  et  OM  beans  jmui; 
Font  cupldon  trop  dangcrenx ; 
Xt  j«  wai»  triBto,  qiiand  j«  crtoi 
•  Ian 


CLXBXCAL  WIT. 

A  deiical  gentleman  of  Hartford  who  bnoe  at- 
tended the  Hoose  of  RepresentatlTes  to  read  prayers, 
being  politely  requested  to  remain  seated  near  the 
speaker  during  the  debate,  he  found  himself  the 
spectator  of  an  unmarrying  process^  so  alien  to  his 
own  vocation,  and  sb  characteristic  of  the  legisla^ 
ture  of  Connecticut,  that  the  result  was  the  follow- 
ing 

onxMBo  BT  A  Twamkt  to  irkm.  tnoniATDfca 


'For  cirf.ting  all  eomMC<.loin  flttn«d» 
Cmuuet'i'evtt  !■  fiUxlgr  namad; 
I  twain  coMcU  in  one,  bat  jroii 
CM  thOM  Whom  I  'oaiuttdt  in  t#o. 
Xadi  legislator  Memi  to  aay, 
Vniat  ]roa  Cvtauct  I  ni  away.* 

niFncm.T  RHrxn  ck 
Three  or  fdik  wits  had  dhied  togethelf',  and  While 
wine-ing,  the  subject  of  impromptu,  and  the  diffl- 
cnlty  of  finding  rhymes  for  certain  names,  were 
discussed.  The  brigadier-general  and  poet  chal- 
lenged any  of  the  party  to  find  a  happy  rhyme  fur 
bis  name,  and  the  challenge  was  instttitly  taken  up 
by  Brougham  the  actor.    Void  the  result:— 

*  JUl  tea  to  t&cKB,  thon  gifted  aoD, 
The  wartior>poei,  Morrla ! 
"Tie  aeldom  that  we  aee  in  one 
ACiMarahdaHoTMe.' 

SXTBMPOBB  POBT8  OT  ITALY. 

Hm  tmprovMo,  or  extempore  poets  fai  Italy,  are 
actually  what  they  are  called.  They  do  it  with 
great  enulatimi  and  warmth,  generally  in  octaves, 


hi  whidk  the  answerer  la  obUx«d  to  fom  his  octavis 
to  the  concluding  line  of  the  ehaUenger,  so  that  all 
the  octavea  after  the  first  must  be  extempore,  unless 
th^  act  in  concert  together.  *The  first  time  I 
heard  them,'  says  Spence,  *I  thought  it  impossible 
for  them  to  go  on  so  readily  as  they  did,  without 
having  arranged  things  beforehand. 

*  It  was  at  Florence,  at  our  resident's,  Mr  Col- 
man.  When  Mr  C.  asked  me  What  I  thought  of  it, 
I  t61d  him  that  I  could  not  conceive  how  they  could 
gd  on  So  readily  and  so  evenly,  without  some  coUv- 
slon  between  them.  He  said  that  it  amaaed  everys- 
body  at  first ;  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  ita  being  all 
fahr,  and  desired  me,  to  be  satisfied  of  it,  to  give 
them  some  subject  myself;  as  much  out  of  the  way 
as  I  could  think  o£  As  he  insisted  upon  my  doing 
so,  I  offered  a  subject  tdiich  must  be  new  to  them, 
and  on  which  they  could  not  well  be  prepared.  It 
was  but  a  day  ot  two  before  that  a  band  of  musf- 
dans  and  actors  set  out  fit>m  Florence,  to  introduce 
operaa  for  the  first  time  in  the  Empress  of  Rnssia'a 
court  This  advance  of  music,  and  that  sort  of  dra^ 
matic  poetry  which  the  Italians  at  present  look 
upon  as  the  most  capital  parts  of  what  they  call 
tirtu^  so  mucli  ifarther  north  tlian  ever  they  had 
been  under  the  auspices  of  the  then  great  duke,  was 
the  subject  t  offered  for  them.  They  shook  their 
heads  a  Uttle^  and  said  it  was  a  very  dlfBOult  one. 
However,  In  two  or  three  minutes*  time,  one  of 
them  began  with  his  octave  upon  it;  another  an- 
swered mm  immediately,  and  they  went  on  for  five 
or  six  fetanzaa,  alternately,  without  any  pause,  ex- 
cept that  very  short  one  which  is  allowed  them  by 
the  giving  off  of  the  tune  on  the  guitar,  at  the  end 
of  each  stanza.  They  always  improvise  to  music 
— at  least  all  that  I  ever  heard— and  the  tune  Is 
somewhat  slow;  but  when  they  are  thoroughly 
warmed,  they  will  sometimes  call  out  for  quicker 
time.  If  two  of  these  guitar  players  meet  in  the 
Bummer  nights  in  the  very  streets  of  Ilorence^  they 
will  challenge  one  anothexv  and  Improvise  som»> 
times  as  rapidly  as  those  fan  set  companies.  Their 
most  common  subject  is  the  commendation  of  their 
several  mistresses,  or  two  shepherds  contending  fw 
the  same,  or  a  debate  which  is  the  best  poet 
They  often  put  one  in  mind  of  Vir^'s  third,  fifth, 
and  seventh  edogues,  or  what  he  calls  the  conten- 
tion of  his  shepherds,  in  alternate  verse ;  and,  by 
the  way,  Virgil's  shepherds  seem  sometfanes  to  be 
tied  down  by  the  thought  hi  the  preceding  stansa^ 
as  these  extempore  poets  are  by  the  preoedinigf 
ihyme. 


LIVIN(3  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

tZkB  BkPEBIEirOES  OF  MR  BPARROWQBASS  AOROBS  f  SB  WAtBRw 
AA  BSOOBDBD  IH  *PUTirAM'B  XOHTHLT.' 


TOWV  CLOUDS  AND  OOUITTBT  CLOUDS.  TOWV 
BAIH  AND  COUBTBT  BAIN.  THUNDSB  AT 
THE  GOTTAGB.      BUGLE-PBACTIOa  AFLOAT. 

Hb8  SPabbo^vqrasb  says,  that  8iinim«r 
•ketches  should  not  come  ont  until  you  are 
sure  of  the  weather.  She  thinks  what  was 
written  for  June  is  not  fit  to  be  read  in 
December,  and  a  paper  made  for  July  is 
out  of  season  with  a  January  sky.  '  The 
Vol.  XXIII. 


one  you  are  putting  in  your  overcoat- 
pocket  now/  she  says,  'was  written  last 
August,  and  I  know  it.*  At  first  I  was  as 
much  confused  as  if  I  had  been  caught  in 
some  flagrant  act  of  impropriety,  but  I 
rallied  a  little,  for  a  lucky  thought  struck 
me.  'Mrs  Sparrowgrass,*  eaid  I,  *I  will 
put  the  August  paper  in  print  now,  but  at 
the  same  time 'request  them  not  to  read  it 
until  warm  weather.*    This  admirable  akid 
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origiiuil  piece  of  fineeae  i^eaaed  my  wife 
.  highly.  <  Thai  will  do/  she  iaid,  *  but  do 
Dot  forget  to  tell  them  not  to  read  it  until 
then.*  So  now,  good  reader,  when  you 
have  reached  this  point,  fold  up  the  leaf, 
and  do  not  open  it  unless  Sirius  is  in  the 
noonday  sky. 

We  begin  to  enjoy  the  clouds  sinCe  we 
have  moved  out  of  town.  The  city  sky  is 
all  strips  and  patches,  but  the  sky  of  the 
country  forms  a  very  comfortable  whole. 
Then  you  have  the  horiaon,  of  which  you 
get  but  an  imperfect  idea  if  you  live  in  a 
crooked  street ;  and  besides,  you  can  see 
distant  rain-storms  passing  over  far-off 
landscapes,  and  as  the  light-winged  breese 
comes  sweeping  up,  and  you  feel  the  ap- 
proaching dampness,  there  is  a  freshness 
and  fragrance  in  it  which  is  not  at  all  like 
the  miasmatic  exhalations  of  a  great  city. 
Then,  when  the  rain  does  come,  it  is  not 
simply  an  inconvenience^  as  it  always  is 
in  town,  but  a  real  blessing,  which  even 
the  stupid  old  cabbages  know  enough  to  en- 
joy. I  think  our  musk-melons  feel  better 
now,  as  they  lie  there  in  sandy  beds,  suck- 
ing the  delicious  fluid  through  their  long 
vinous  tubes.  I  think  our  Shaker  corn,  as 
he  gives  himself  a  rousing  shake,  and  flings 
the  big  drops  around  him,  does  so  with  a 
species  of  boisterous  joy,  as  if  he  could  not 
have  too  much  of  it ;  and  Monsieur  Tomato^ 
who  is  capering  like  Humpty  Dumpty  on 
.  the  wall,  is  evidently  in  high  feather,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  our  forlorn  rooster, 
who  is  but  poorly  protected  under  the  old 
basket  yonder.  The  rain  came  from  the 
south-west.  We  saw  the  clouds  rolling 
up  over  the  Palisades  in  round  masses, 
with  a  movement  like  puffs  of  smoke  roll- 
ing up  from  the  guns  of  a  frigate.  It  was 
a  dead  calm — not  a  pensile  leaf  twinkled — 
the  flat  expanse  of  the  river  was  without  a 
ripple.  We  saw  the  conglomerated  volumes 
of  snow-white  vapour  ascending  to  the 
aenith,  and  below  lay  the  Hudson,  roughen- 
ing in  the  now  audibly  approaching  bieeCe. 
Meanwhile,  the  sky  grew  ashy  pale  in  the 
south-west,  and  the  big  clouds  overhead 
were  sometimes  veined  with  lightning, 
which  was  reflected  momently  by  the  now 
darkenbg  water.  Just  below  us  we  heard 
the  quick  rattle  of  the  rings  as  the  wood 
sloops  dropped  and  reefed  their  broad  sails 
in  anticipation  of  the  squall.  Everything 
around  us  reposed  in  a  sort  of  supernatural 
twilight:  the  grass  turned  grey  and  old, 
the  tree  trunks  Changed  to  iron,  the  air 
•eemed  denser,  sullener,  sultrier.  Then 
a  little  breeze  prattled  through  the  chest- 
nuts, and  whitened  the  poplars.  Then  it 
subsided.  Then  the  white  cloud  above 
appeared  a  tangle  of  dazzling  light,  and 
a  sharp  fusilade  followed  on  the  instant. 
Then  Mrs  Sparrowgraas  got,  frightened^ 


and  said  she  mutt  go  in,  and  as  she  sakl 
B0»  the  wind  pooncid  upon  her,  and  carried 
up  her  sun-bonnet  at  least  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  tide- water.  Then  it  slammed 
to  every  door  in  the  house,  prostrated  my 
Lima  beans,  howled  down  the  chinmey, 
roared  and  whistled  through  the  trees,  tore 
the  dust  f^m  the  roads,  and  poured  it 
through  our  open  windows,  hurried  off  the 
big  gate,  laid  it  on  my  pie-plant,  and  blew 
down  my  bee- hive,  which  liberated  all  my 
bees,  who  instantly  settled  upon  our  watch- 
dog, and  stung  him  so,  that  he  ran  away, 
and  did  not  return  untU  the  following  Sun- 
day. 

Nevertheless,  the  scenery  around  was 
marvellously  beautiful  South  of  us  a 
grey  rain-curtain  was  drawn  across  the 
river,  shutting  out  everything  beyond, 
except  the  spectral  masts  and  spars  of  a 
schooner  riding  at  anchor.  The  Palisades 
started  up  in  the  gloom,  as  their  precipi- 
tous masses  were  revealed  by  the  flashes 
of  unearthly  light  that  played  through  the 
rolling  clouds.  The  river  before  us,  flecked 
with  snow,  stretched  away  to  the  north, 
where  it  lay  partly  in  sunshine,  under  a 
blue  sky,  dappled  with  fleecy  vapours. 
Inland,  the  trees  were  twisted  in  attitudes 
strikingly  picturesque  and  novel  \  the  scud 
flew  before  the  blast  like  spray,  and  below 
it  the  swells  and  slopes  of  livid  green  had 
an  aspect  so  unusual,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
I  had  been  transported  into  a  strange  place 
— a  far  countrie.  Our  cottage,  too,  which 
I  had  planned  and  built,  changed  its  tinted 
walls  to  stark,  staring  white,  with  window- 
panes  black  as  ink.  From  room  to  room 
Mrs  Sparrowgrass  flitted  like  a  phantom, 
closing  the  sashes,  and  making  all  secure. 
Then  the  electric  prattled  overhead  for  a 
moment,  and  wound  up  with  a  roar  like 
the  explosion  of  a  stone  quarry.  Then  a 
big  drop  fell  and  rolled  itself  ttp  in  a  globule 
of  dost  in  the  path ;  then  another — ^another 
— ^another.  Then  1  bethought  me  of  my 
new  straw  hat,  and  retreated  into  the 
house,  and  then — it  -rained !  Reader,  did 
you  jBVer  see  rain  in  the  Country  P  I  hope 
you  have  s  my  pen  is  impotent ;  I  cannot 
describe  it.  The  storm  hushed  by  degrees, 
and  went  off  amid  saffron  flushes,  and  a 
glitter  of  hail.  The  western  sky  parted 
its  ashy  curtains,  and  the  rugged  Palisades 
lay  warm  and  beautiful  under  the  evening 
sun.  There  it  declines,  amid  melted  topaz 
and  rubies;  and  above  it,  on  one  side, 
stretching  aloft  from  the  rocky  precipices 
high  up  in  the  azure,  is  a  crescent  of  crim- 
son and  golden  fragments  of  clouds !  Once 
more  in  the  sunlight,  and  now  we  will 
throw  open  all  the  window^  and  let  in  the 
cool  air. 

'  The  splendour  falls  on  casfle  walls 
And  snowy  summits,  old  la  sM>ry; 
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The  long  light  bhakes  acroM  tbe  Uket, 
And  the  wild  cataract  breaks  in  glory. 
Blow,  bttgle,  blow!  set  the  wild  echoes  flying! 
blew,  bagle  I  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying  I  * 

I  have  bought  me  a  bugle.  A  bugle 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  country. 
The  man  of  whom  I  bought  it  said  it  had 
an  easy  draught,  so  that  a  child  could  fill 
it.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  try  it.  I  told 
him  I  would  prefer  not,  as  my  wind  was 
not  in  order,  but  that  when  I  got  out  in  my 
boat,  the  instrument  should  be  critically 
tested.  When  I  reached  home,  I  could 
scarcely  finish  my  tea  on  account  of  the 
bugle.  The  bugle  was  a  secret.  I  meant 
to  surprise  Mrs  Sparrowgrass.  Play  I 
could  not,  but  I  would  row  off  in  the  river, 
and  blow  a  prolonged  note  softly,  increas- 
ing it  until  i|  thrilled  across  the  night  like 
the  dolorous  trumpet  of  Roland  at  the 
rout  of  Roncesvalles.  I  slipped  away,  took 
the  hidden  instrument  from  the  bushes, 
handled  the  sculls,  and  soon  put  five 
hundred  feet  of  brine  between  nie  and  the 
cottage.  Then  I  unwrapped  the  brown 
ipaper,  and  lifted  the  copper  clarion  to  my 
ups.  I  blew  until  I  thought  my  head 
would  burst,  and  could  not  raise  a  toot. 
I  drew  a  long  breath,  expanded  my  lungs 
to  the  utmost,  and  blew  my  eyes  almost 
out  of  their  sockets,  but  nothing  came  of 
it,  saving  a  harsh,  brassy  note  within 
the  metallic  labyrinth.  Then  1  attempted 
the  persuasive,  and  finally  cajoled  a  £unt 
rhythmic  sound  from  it  that  would  have 
been  inaudible  at  pistol*shot  distance.  But 
this  was  encouraging — I  had  gotten  the 
hang  of  iU  Little  by  little  I  succeeded, 
and  at  last  articulated  a  melancholy  B 
flat,  whereupon  I  looked  over  at  the  cot- 
tage. It  was  not  there — the  boat  had 
drifted  down  stream  two  miles  at  least; 
BO  I  had  to  tug  up  against  the  tide  until 
I  nearly  reached  home,  when  I  took  the 
precaution  of  dropping  an  anchor  to  wind- 
ward, and  once  more  exalted  my  horn. 
Obstinacy  is  a  Sparrowgrassic  virtue.  My 
upper  lip,  under  the  tuition  of  the  mouth- 
piece, had  puffed  out  into  the  worst  kind 
of  a  blister,  yet  still  I  persevered.  I 
mastered  three  notes  of  the  gamut,  and 
then  pulled  for  the  front  of  the  cottage. 
^Now,*  said  I,  'Mrs  Sparrowgrass,  look 
out  for  an  unexpected  serenade.' 

'  Qnar-ty !  Gnar-rra-raa-poo-poc-poop- 
en-arr-ty  !  Poo-poo- ta  I  Poo-poo-ta  ! 
Poo*poo-ta-rra-noop-en  taa^ty  I  Poopen 
te  noopan  ta  ta!  *np!  'np!  Graa-too- 
pen-tar-poopen-en-arrty ! ' 

'Who  is  making  that  horrid  noise?' 
•aid  a  voice  on  the  shore. 

'  Rrnirty  I  'traa- tar- popen- tarty  1 ' 

'  Get  out  with  you !  ^  and  a  big  stone 
fell  splash  in  the  water. 

Tkus  was  too  much  to  bear  on  my  own 


premiMfli  so  I  rowed  up  to  the  beach  to 
punish  the  offender,  whom  I  found  to  be 
my  neighbour. 

'  Oh,  ho !  *  said  he^  '  was  that  you, 
Sparrowgrass  f  * 

I  said  it  was  me,  and  added,  *  You  don*t 
seem  to  be  fond  of  music  ?  ' 

He  said,  not  as  a  general  thing,  but  he 
thought  a  tune  on  the  fiddle  now  and  then 
wasuH  bad  to  take. 

I  answered,  that  the  relative  merit  of 
stringed  and  wind  instruments  had  never 
been  exactly  settled,  but,  if  he  preferred 
the  former,  he  might  stay  at  home  and 
enjoy  it,  which  would  be  better  than  in- 
truding on  my  beach,  and  interrupting 
me  when  I  was  practising.  With  this  I 
locked  up  my  boat,  tucked  the  bugle  under 
my  arm,  and  marched  off.  Our  neighbour 
merely  laughed,  and  said  nothing. 

*The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself; 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  soonds, 
Is  fit  fur  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoil: 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  nightt 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus* 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.* 

When  I  reached  my  domicile,  Mrs 
Sparrowgrass  asked  me  who  that  was 
*  blowing  a  fish-horn  ?  *  I  have,  in  con- 
sequence, given  up  muaio  as  a  source  of 
enjoyment  since  that  evening. 

Our  fruit  did  not  turn  out  well  this 
season,  on  account  of  the  drought.  Our 
apple-trees  blossomed  fairly,  but  the  apples 
were  stung  by  the  curculio,  and  finished 
their  growth  by  the  time  they  got  to  look 
like  dned  prunes.  I  had  the  satisfaction^ 
however,  of  producing  a  curious  hybrid  in 
my  melon  patch,  by  planting  squashes  iu 
the  next  bed.  I  do  not  know  which  to 
admire  most — the  influence  of  the  melon 
on  the  squash)  or  the  influence  of  the 
squash  on  the  melon.  Planted  side  by 
side,  you  can  scarcely  tell  one  from  the 
other,  except  from  appearance ;  but  if  ^ou 
ever  do  eat  a  boiled  musk  melon,  or  a 
squash  raw,  you  will  have  some  idea  of 
this  singular  and  beautiful  phenomenon* 

II. 

MBS  BPAILRGWGBASS  DIS00UBSB8  OlT  SOCIAL 
LIFB  IN  THB  BURAL  DISTBICTS.  TOWN  AND 
OOUNTBV.  THB  ADVANTAOEB  OV  DBESSINO 
IN  A  PLAIN  WAY.  OUB  NEW  DOG.  WATCH* 
INO  THB  SLOOPS.      A  FAMILY  AQUEDITCT. 

*  We  have  an  invitation  to  a  party ,^  said 
Mrs  Sparrowgrass, '  on  Friday  next^  and  I 
think  a  party  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  in  the 
country.  There  is  more  sociability,  more 
hospitality,  warmer  welcomes,  less  dress, 
and  less  style,  than  there  is  in  the  city.' 

Here  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  handed  me  an 
engraved  card  of  rather  formidable  dimen- 
sions, which,  I  must  confess,  looked  any ' 
thing  but  rural,    I  took  the  misBive  with 
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some  misgivings,  for  I  have  a  natural 
horror  of  parties. 

'  I  wonder/  said  I,  in  the  tnost  playful 
kind  of  bitter  irony, '  whether  we  will  meet 
out  here  that  young  lady  that  never  sings 
herself,  but  is  always  so  passionately  fond 
of  music  ?  * 

Mrs  Sparrowgrass  said  she  thought  not ; 
she  said  she  heard  she  was  married. 

'And  that  gentleman/  I  continued, 
'  who  was  a  stranger  to  me,  that  always 
wanted  to  be  presented  to  some  young  lady 
that  I  didn't  know  ? ' 

Mrs  Sparrowgrass  said  she  believed  he 
had  gone  to  California. 

'  And  that  lady  who  prized  confectionery 
above  gdod- breeding,  and  went  heme  with 
her  pockets  well  stuffed  with  mottos,  in 
defiance  of  the  eighth  commandment  and 
the  laws  of  propriety  ?  ' 

Mrs  Sparrowgrass  said  she  knew  the 
lady  to  whom  I  alluded,  but  she  assured 
me  she  was  yet  in  New  York,  and  had  not 
been  eeen  about  our  village. 

*■  Then,*  said  I,  '  Mrs  Sparrowgrass,  we 
will  go  to  the  party.  Put  my  bebt  shirt 
and  the  white  waistcoat  in  Monday's  wash. 
Never  mind  expense.  Get  me  a  crumb  of 
bread,  and  bring  me  my  old  white  gloves  ; 
I  am  going  to  be  gay.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Mrs  Sparrowgrass,  Uhat 
a  party  in  town  is  nothing  but  an  embar- 
rassment.' 

*  True,'  said  I. 

'  Don't  you  remember,'  siud  she,  *  what 
a  fuss  I  used  to  make  abo^ut  getting  my 
hair  fixed,  and  how  put  out  I  was  that 
night  when  you  forgot  the  japonica  P ' 

'  Certainly.' 

'And  then,  when  we  were  all  dressed 
and  ready,  how  we  used  to  wait  for  fear  of 
getting  there  too  early,  and  after  «^e  did 
reach  the  house,  how  we  always  got  in  a 
corner,  and  made  happy  wall-flowers  of 
ourselves  and  some  old  friend  ?  ' 

*  Of  course  I  do.' 

*  Where  nobody  took  any  notice  of  us.' 
'Exactly.' 

'  Then  what  difference  did  it  make  how 
I  was  dressed — whether  I  wore  Honiton 
lace  or  cotton  edging  ?  ' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  said  I,  '  Mrs  Sparrow- 
grass, if  you  had  made  a  point  of  wearing 
cotton  lace,  you  would  not  have  been  in- 
vited.' 

At  this  palpable  double-int^ndre,  I  felt 
that  secret  satisfaction  which  every  man 
must  feel  when  he  has  said  a  good  thing. 
It  was  lost  upon  Mrs  Sparrowgrass. 

'  Here,'  she  continued,  '  we  expect  a 
simple,  old-fashioned  entertainment.' 

Then  I  chimed  in,  *  No  gas-lights  to 
make  your  eyes  ache — no  patent  leather 
to  make  your  feet  ache — no  fashionable 
follies  to  make  your  heart  ache— and  no 


over^heated,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  boned- 
turkies,  game,  ioe-cream,  Charlotte  Russe, 
pates,  champagne,  and  chicken-salad,  to 
make  your  head  ache  nekt  morning.' 

'  There  wiH  he  oysters  and  ice-eream,* 
said  Mrs  Sparrowgrasa,  dubiously. 

*  I  wish,'  said  T,  '  there  was  a  prospeet 
of  apples  and  ^der  instead.  The  moment 
I  get  inside  the  dOors,  and  breathe  the 
mingled  odours  of  oysters  and  geraniums, 
it  will  carry  me  back  to  town,  and  for  one 
evening,  a^  least,  I  shall  forget  that  we  are 
living  in  the  country. 

"  I  could  be  content 
To  see  ho  other  verdurt  than  its  own ; 
To  feel  no  other  breezes  than  are  blown 
Through  Its  tall  woods." 

But  we  must  socenmb;  we  will  go  like 
plain,  sensible  i>eople,  won't  we  ? ' 

'  If  you  were  me,  what  would  yon  wear  ? ' 
said  Mrs  Sparrowgrass. 

<  Something  very  plain,  my  xlear.' 

'  Then,'  said  Mrs  Sparrowgrass,  *  I  have 
nothing  very  plain,  suitable  for  a  party, 
and  to-morrow  I  must  go  to  town,  and  do 
a  Kttle  shopping.* 

^  I  aln  afraid,'  said  I  (after  the  second 
day's  hard  shopping  in  towli),  'your  dress 
is  going  to  be  too  plain,  my  dear.  Every 
hour  brings  a  fresh  boy,  with  a  fresh 
bundle  and  a  fresh  bill,  to  my  office.' 

Mrs  Sparrowgrass  said,  'that  if  I  thought 
so,  perhaps  she  had  better  get  something 
expensive  when  she  went  to  buy  the  trim- 
ming.' I  told  her  I  thought  her  dress 
would  do  without  trinnning.  She  said  '  it 
would  be  ridiculous  without  gimp  or  gal- 
loon*; but  perhaps  I  would  prefer  velvet 
riband,  on  account  of  the  flounces  ? '  I 
told  her  she  had  better  get  the  velvet 
riband,  and  omit  the  gimp  and  galloon. 
Mrs  Sparrowgrass  said,  '  very  well ; '  and 
the  next  day  another  boy  brought  another 
bundle  and  another  bill,  which  convinced 
me  that  extras  form  an  important  item  in 
rural  architecture. 

Then  We  had  a  dressmaker  for  several 
days,  and  the  stitching  went  on  by  sun- 
light and  lamplight,  and  on  the  last  day 
Mrs  Sparrowgrass  dieMsovers  that  she  had 
nothing  for  hSr  head,  and  the  new  bonnet 
was  t&ken  to  pieces,  to  get  at  the  feathers 
for  a  coiffure.  Then,  when  the  night  fell, 
there  fell,  too,  a  soaking  rain ;  and  I  had 
forgotten  the  carriage,  so  I  was  obliged  to 
go  a  mile  in  the  mud  to  order  one  from 
the  village  livery  stable.  Then  I  had  to 
walk  back,  as  the  man  said  '  it  was  out ; ' 
but  he  promised  to  send  it  for  us  right 
straight  off.  Then  I  had  to  get  dressed 
over  again.  Then  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  could 
not  find  her  best  handkerchief,  and  I 
dropped  five  spermaceti  blotches  on  the 
new  silk  dress  looking  for  it    Then  she 
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found  the  handkerchief.  Then  our  girl 
said  that  the  new  dog  had  ran  off  with  one 
of  my  boots.  Then  I  had  to  go  out  in  the 
mud  in  my  slippers  after  the  d^g.  Then 
I  got  the  boot,  and  put  it  on,  so  aa  to 
make  that  sure.  Then  we  waited  for  the 
carriage.  We  were  all  dressed  and  ready, 
but  no  carriage.  We  exercised  all  the 
patience  we  could  muster  on  account  of 
the  carriage,  and  listened  at  the  windows 
to  see  if  we  could  hear  it.  Two  months 
haye  elapsed,  and  it  hasn't  eome  yet. 
Next  day  we  heard  that  the  party  had 
been  an  elegant  affair ;  that  everybody  was 
there,  so  that  we  concluded  the  carriage 
had  not  been  able  to  come  for  us  on  ac- 
count of  business. 

I  have  bought  me  another  dog.  I  bought 
him  on  account  of  fine  long  ears  and  beau- 
tiful silky  tail.  He  is  a  pup,  and  much 
caressed  by  the  young  ones.  One  day  he 
went  off  to  the  butcher^s,  and  came  back 
with  no  more  tail  than  a  toad.  The  whole 
bunch  of  young  Sparrowgrasses  began  to 
bawl  when  he  reached  the  cottage,  on  ac- 
count of  his  tail.  I  did  not  know  him 
when  I  came  home,  and  he  could  not  re^ 
cognise  me — ^he  had  lost  his  organ  of  re- 
cognition. He  reminded  me  of  a  dog  I 
once  heard  of,  that  looked  as  ^  he  had 
been  where  they  wanted  a  tail  merely,  and 
had  taken  his,  and  thrown  the  dog  a^ay. 
Of  course  I  took  my  stick,  and  went  to 
see  the  butcher.  Butcher  said,  *  he  sup- 
posed I  was  something  of  a  dog-fancier, 
and  would  like  to  see  my  dog  look  stylish.' 
I  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  had  bought 
him  on  account  of  his  handsome  silky  tail, 
and  that  I  would  give  ten  dollars  to  have 
it  replaced.  Then  the  idea  of  haying  it 
replaced  seemed  so  ludicrous  that  I  could 
not  restrain  a  smile,  and  then  the  butcher 
Caught  the  joke,  and  said  there  was  no 
way  to  do  it  except  with  fresh  putty.  I 
do  love  a  man  that  can  enjoy  a  joke,  so  I 
took  a  fancy  to  that  butcher.  When  I  got 
home  and  saw  the  dog,  I  thought  less  of 
the  butcher,  but  put  a  piece  of  black  court- 
plaster  on  the  dog,  and  it  improved  his 
appearance  at  once.  So  I  forgave  the 
butcher,  and  went  to  bed  at  peace  i^i^h  ^U 
mankind. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  watch  the  river 
craft  in  these  autumnal  mornings.  Some? 
times  we  see  a  white  breast  covey  coming 
up  in  the  distance — from  shore  to.  shore  a 
spread  of  dimity.  Here  and  there  are 
troops  of  shining  ones  with  warm  illumi- 
nated wings,  and  others  creeping  along  in 
shadow,  with  spectral  pinions,  like  evil 
spirits.  Yonder  schooner  is  not  an  unfair 
image  of  humanity :  beating  up  against  ad- 
Terse  winds  with  one  black  and  one  white 
sail.  That  dogged  old  craft,  just  emerging 
from  obscurity  into  sunlight,  is  but  a  type 


of  some  curmudgeon  passing  from  poverty 
to  affluence,  and  there  is  another,  evidently 
on  the  wrong  track,  stretching  away  from 
the  light  of  prosperity  into  the  gloom  of 
misfortune.  I  do  not  love  the  country  less 
because  of  her  teachings  by  these  simple 
symbols.  There  are  many  things  to  be 
learned  from  watching  the  old  wood-sloops 
on  the  river. 

Our  neighbour  has  been  making  an  im- 
provement in  his  house.  He  has  had  a 
drain  made  in  the  kitchen,  with  a  long 
earthen  pipe,  ending  in  a  cess-pool  at  the 
end  of  his  garden.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
carry  off  the  super^uous  water  from  the 
house.  It  was  a  great  convenience,  he 
said,  *!on  wash-days.'  One  objection  might 
be  urged,  and  that  was,  after  every  heavy 
rain  he  found  a  gully  in  his  garden  path, 
and  several  cart-loads  of  gravel  in  his  cess- 
pool. Besides,  the  pipe  was  of  an  equal 
width,  and  one  obstruction  led  to  another ; 
sometimes  it  was  a  silver  spoon  and  a  child's 
frock,  sometimes  it  was  a  scrubbing-brush, 
a  piece  of  soap,  and  a  handkerchief.  I 
said,  that  if  he  had  made  a  square  wooden 
trough,  gradually  widening  from  end  to 
end,  it  would  have  cleared  itself ;  and  then 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  fur  me 
to  have  such  an  one  myself.  Then  I  had 
a  cess-pool  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall, 
under  the  bank,  which  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  from  the  kitchen,  and 
told  my  carpenter  to  make  a  trough  of  that 
length.  Carpenter  asked  me  *  how  big  I 
wanted  it  2  *  I  to  id  him  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  end  nearest  to  the 
'  house,  and  then  gradually  widening  all 
the  way  for  the  whole  length.  As  I  said 
this,  my  carpenter  smiled,  and  said  he 
never  hfeard  (>f  such  a  thing.  I  told  him 
no ;  that  the  idea  was  an  original  one  of 
my  own.  He  asked  me  how  much  I  would 
like  to  have  it  widened.  I  thought  for  a 
moment,  and  said,  *  about  half-an>inch  to  a 
foot.'  He  said  very  well;  and  the  next  week 
he  came  with  two  horses,  and  an  edifice  in 
his  cart  that  looked  like  a  truncated  shot 
tower.  I  asked  him  what  that  was.  He 
said  it  was  the  big  end  of  my  pipe.  When 
he  laid  it  on  the  ground  on  its  side,  I 
walked  through  it,  and  could  not  touch 
the  upper  side  with  my  hand.  Then  I 
asked  the  carpenter  what  he  meant  by  it, 
and  he  said  it  was  made  according  to 
directions.  I  said  not  at  all ;  that  I  told 
him  to  increase  the  diameter  at  the  rate 
of  half-an-inch  to  the  foot,  and  he  had 
made  it  about  a  foot  to  the  foot,  as  ne&r  as 
I  could  judge. 

*  Sparrowgrass,*  said  he,  a  little  nettled, 
'jest  take  your  pencil,  and  put  down  eight 
inches.  Well,  that's  the  diameter  of  the 
small  end,  I  believe  ? ' 

I  told  the  carpenter  he  was  right  so  far. 
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*  Now,  for  erety  foot  there  is  an  inereMo 
of  half-an-ineb  in  the  width ;  that*a  accord- 
ing to  directions,  too,  aint  it  ?  * 

'Ye8.» 

'  Well,  then,  pat  down  one  hundred  and 
fifty  half-inches.  How  mnch  does  that 
nuUce,  altogether,  in  feet  P  ' 

<  Six  feety  eleven  inches.' 

<  Now,*  said  he,  'jest  yon  take  my  rale, 
and  measure  the  big  end  of  that  'ere  pipe.* 

'  Carpenter,'  said  I, '  I  see  it  allt  but 
the  next  time  I  build  an  aqaeduct,  I  will 
be  a  little  more  careful  in  the  figures.' 

^ '  Sparrowgrass,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
pipe, '  did  not  you  tell  me  that  that  was  an 
original  idea  of  your  own  ?  * 

I  answered  that  I  believed  I  did  make  a 
remark  of  that  kind. 

<  Well,'  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  muffled 
laugh,  'that  is  the  first  time  that  I  did  see 
an  original  idea  come  out  at  the  big  end.* 

III. 

THE  UAKIFOLD  VSBS  07  A  DUMB  WAIIEB. 
DIPrXOULTIES  IN  GETTIKa  A  DRINK  07 
WATBB.      A  MOST  OOUBAOBOUS  NEIGHBOUB. 

We  have  put  a  dumbwaiter  in  our  house. 
A  dumb  waiter  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in 
the  country,  on  account  of  its  convenience. 
If  yon  have  company,  everything  can  be 
sent  up  from  the  kitchen  without  any 
trouble,  and  if  the  baby  gets  to  be  unbear- 
able, on  account  of  his  teeth,  you  can  dis- 
miss the  complainant  by  staffing  him  in  one 
of  the  shelves,  and  letting  him  down  upon 
the  '  help.*  To  provide  for  contingencies, 
we  had  all  our  floors  deafened.  In  conse- 
quence, you  cannot  hear  anything  that  is 
going  on  in  the  storey  below;  and  when 
you  are  in  an  upper  room  of  the  house, 
there  might  be  a  democratic  ratification 
meeting  in  the  cellar,  and  you  would  not 
know  it.  Therefore,  if  any  one  should 
break  into  the  basement,  it  would  not  dis- 
turb us ;  but  to  please  Mrs  Sparrowgrass, 
I  put  stout  iron  bars  in  all  the  lower  win- 
dows. Besides,  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  bought 
a  rattle  when  she  was  in  Philadelphia; 
such  a  rattle  as  watchmen  carry  there. 
This  is  to  alarm  our  neighbour,  who,  upon 
the  signal,  is  to  oome  to  the  rescue  with  his 
revolver.  He  is  a  rash  man,  prone  to  pull 
trigger  first,  and  make  inquiries  afterwards. 

One  evening  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  had  re- 
tired, and  I  was  busy  writing,  when  it 
struck  me  a  glass  of  ice- water  would  be 
palatable.  So  I  took  a  candle  and  the 
pitcher,  and  went  down  to  the  pump. 
Our  pump  is  in  the  kitchen.  A  country 
pump  in  the  kitchen  is  more  convenient ; 
but  a  well  with  buckets  is  certainly  most 
picturesque.  Unfortunately,  our  well  water 
has  not  been  sweet  since  it  was  cleaned 
out.  First  I  had  to  open  a  bolted  door 
that  lets  you  into  the  basement- hall,  and 


then  I  went  to  the  kitchen-door,  which 
proved  to  be  locked.  Then  I  remembered 
that  our  girl  always  carried  the  key  to  bed 
with  her,  and  slept  with  it  under  her  pil- 
low. Then  I  retraced  my  steps,  bolted 
the  basement-door,  and  went  up  into  the 
dining-room.  As  is  always  the  case,  I 
found,  when  I  could  not  get  any  water,  I 
was  thirstier  than  I  supposed  I  was.  Then 
I  thought  I  would  wake  our  girl  up.  Then 
I  concluded  not  to  do  it  Then  I  thought 
of  the  well,  but  I  gave  that  up  on  account 
of  its  flavour.  Then  I  opened  the  closet- 
doors  ;  there  was  no  water  there ;  and  then 
I  thought  of  the  dumb  waiter !  The  novelty 
of  the  idea  made  me  smile:  I  took  out  two 
of  the  moveable  shelves,  stood  the  pitcher 
on  the  bottom  of  the  dumb  waiter,  got  in 
myself  with  the  lamp ;  let  myself  down, 
until  I  supposed  I  was  within  a  foot  of  the 
floor  below,  and  then  let  go  I 

We  came  down  so  suddenly,  that  I  was 
shot  out  of  the  apparatus  as  if  it  had  been 
a  catapult;  it  broke  the  pitcher,  extin- 
guished the  lamp,  and  landed  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  kitchen  at  midnight,  with  no 
fire,  and  the  air  not  much  above  the  zero- 
point  The  truth  is,  I  had  miscalculated, 
the  distance  of  the  descent — instead  of  fall- 
ing one  foot,  I  had  fallen  five.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  ascend  by  the  way  I  came 
down,  but  I  found  that  impracticable* 
Then  I  tried  the  kitchen- door — it  was 
locked;  I  tried  to  force  it  open — ^it  was 
made  of  two-inch  stuff*,  and  held  its  own. 
Then  I  hoisted  a  window,  and  there  were 
the  rigid  iron  bars.  If  I  ever  felt  tuxgrf 
.  at  anybody  it  was  at  myself,  for  putting  up 
those  spars  to  please  Mrs  Sparrowgrass. 
I  put  them  up,  not  to  keep  people  in,  but 
to  keep  them  out. 

I  laid  my  cheek  against  the  ice-cold 
barriers,  and  looked  out  at  the  sky ;  not  a 
star  visible,  it  was  as  black  as  ink  over- 
head. Then  I  thought  of  Baron  Trenck, 
and  the  prisoner  of  Chillon.  Then  I  made 
a  noise.  I  shouted  until  I  was  hoarse,  and 
mined  our  preserving-kettle  with  the 
poker.  That  brought  our  dogs  out  in  full 
bark,  and  between  us  we  made  night 
hideous.  Then  J  thought  I  heard  a  voice* 
and  listened ;  it  was  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  call- 
ing to  me  from  the  top  of  the  staircase. 
I  tried  to  make  her  hear  me,  but  the  in-i 
fernal  dogs  united  with  howl,  and  growl, 
and  bark,  so  as  to  drown  my  voice,  which 
is  naturally  plaintive  and.tender.  Besides, 
there  were  two  bolted  doors  and  double 
deafened  floors  between  us;  how  could 
she  recognise  my  voice  even  if  she  did 
hear  it?  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  called  once 
or  twice,  and  then  got  frightened;  the 
next  thing  I  heard  was  a  sound  as  if  the 
roof  had  fallen  in,  by  which  I  understood 
that  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  was  springing  the 
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rattle!  Tbftt  called  out  our  neighbour, 
already  wide> awake;  he  came  to  the  rescue 
with  a  bull- terrier,  a  Newfoundland  pup, 
a  lantern,  and  a  revolver.  The  moment 
he  saw  roe  at  the  window  he  shot  .at  me, 
but  fortunately  just  missed  me.  I  threw 
myself  under  the  kitchen  table,  and  ven- 
tured to  expostulate  with  him,  but  he 
would  not  listen  to  reason.  In  the  excite- 
ment I  had  forgotten  his  name,  and  that 
made  matters  worse.  It  was  not  until  he 
had  roused  everybody  around,  broken  in 
the  basement-door  with  an  axe,  gotten  into 
the  kitchen  with  his  cursed  savage  dogs 


and  shooting-iron,  and  seiied  me  by  the 
collar,  that  he  recognised  me,  and  then  he 
wanted  roe  to  explain  it  I  But  what  kind 
of  an  explanation  could  I  roake  to  him  ? 
I  told  him  he  would  have  to  wait  until  my 
mind  was  composed,  and  then  I  would  let 
him  understand  the  whole  matter  fully. 
But  he  never  would  have  had  the  particu- 
lars from  me,  for  I  do  not  approve  of  neigh- 
bours that  shoot  at  you,  break  in  your  door, 
and  treat  you  in  your  own  house  as  if  you 
were  a  jail-bird.  He  knows  all  about  it, 
however,  somebody  has  told  him;  iom^body 
tells  everybody  everything  in  our  village. 
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This  is  a  glorions  day  in  this -glorious 
month  of  July — ^a  day  such  as  *holy 
George  Herbert'  so  sweetly  sung  as  *the 
bridsl  of  the  earth  and  sky'-<^  day  which 
should  lose  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  loveliest  that  ever  shone  on  the  favour- 
ed shores  of  Italy.  The  keen  withering 
blasts  of  Bnras,  which  blow  with  such 
direful  pertinacity  on  our  eastern  coasts  in 
April  and  May,  have  long  been  superseded 
by  the  soft  west  wind,  breathing  health 
and  oxygen  from  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  the  tropics.  Not  a  cloud  obscures  the 
brilliancy  of  the  azure  skies,  and  in  this 
sheltered  bay,  over  whose  pebbly  beach  we 
are  wandering,  scarcely  a  ripple  agitates 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Not  a  sound  in- 
terrupts the  silence,  save  that  of  the 
wavelets  as  they  fall  successively  on  the 
shingle^  and  the  voices  of  a  flock  of  gulls, 
which,  several  hundred  yards  off,  are 
floating  in  a  row  on  the  surface,  chatter- 
ing and  screaming  to  each  other  with 
great  activity,  as  if  discussing  the  proba- 
bilities of  a  successful  fishing  during  their 
next  attack  on  such  small  fry  as  are  rash 
enough  to  come  to  the  top  of  the  water. 
On  so  charming  a  day  as  this,  one 
ceases  to  wonder  at  the  fervour  of  poetic 
fiincy  which,  in  classic  and  Oriental  lands, 
loved  to  people  the  realms  of  ocean  with 
nymphs  and  deities  endowed  with  habits 
and  aspects  suited  to  the  element  in 
which  they  were  presumed  to  exist.  How 
favourable  to  the  development  of  such 
wild,  yet  beautiful,  fancies,  would  such  a 
day  as  this  have  been  by  the  lovely  shores 
of  Baiae,  or  among  those  cbarroingisles  that 
stud  the  blue  ^gean!  With  cloudless 
azure  above,  and  serene  waters  below,  and 


all  nature  breathing  of  grace  and  beauty, 
how  natural  and  how  truthful  would  ap- 
pear to  the  poet's  fancy  such  myths  as 
those  which  tell  of  the  Nereides,  and  de- 
scribe those  marine  damsels  of  great  age, 
yet  ever  blooming  in  youth  and  beauty, 
now  disporting  themselves  on  the  dol- 
phin's back,  and  anon  frequenting,  on  the 
sea-shores,  caves  and  grottos  adorned  with 
sea-shells  and  flowers !  How  natural,  with 
such  adjuncts  of  place  and  weather,  the 
story  of  Oeyx  and  Halcyone,  told  with 
strains  of  such  tender  melancholy  by  Ovid, 
in  which  the  faithful  pair,  tranrformed 
into  bbds  dear  to  the  sea-nymphs,  build 
their  nest  on  the  sea-foam,  when  winds 
and  waters  are  at  rest !  Nay,  how  na- 
tural for  the  poet  to  fancy  that  mortals 
themselves  had  been  enabled  to  take  up 
their  abode  beneath  the  waves,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Boeotian  fisherman,  who, 
perceiving  that  the  fish  he  had  caught, 
by  tasting  the  grass  on  which  he  had 
thrown  them,  were  enabled  to  regain  their 
native  element,  imitated  their  example, 
and  forthwith  became  a  denizen  of  the 
deep !  How  charming  would  it  be,  one 
is  tempted  to  think,  to  be  able  in  sultry 
weather  to  visit  those  crystal  depths, 
where  the  finny  tribes  lead 

« Their  cold  sweet  silver  life,  wrapp'd  in  round 
waves!' 

How  transporting,  were  some  *Abdallah 
of  the  Sea'  to  emerge  from  his  marine 
abode,  and  furnishing  us  with  his  en- 
chanted unguent,  politely  invite  us  to 
visit  the  caves  of  ocean,  free  from  all  the 
difficulty  of  diving,  caused  by  the  superior 
specific  gravity  of  the  water,  and  from  all 
fear  of  drowning,  from  its  unfriendliness 
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to  our  respiratory  oigans !  What  a  world 
of  wonders  would  sach  a  vifiit  unfold  to 
the  enthusiastic  naturalist — aones  thickly 
planted  with  graceful  sesrweeds,  of  the 
various  hues  of  scarlet,  green,  and  dark 
brown,  patches  of  shining  sand,  rocks  and 
caverns,  tracts  covered  with  the  many- 
hued  sea-anemones,  shells,  with  their  un- 
couth tenants,  gliding  along,  and  fishes 
of  unknown  forms  shooting  swiftly  to  apd 
fino,  with  gapii^g  mouths  and  astonisbed- 
looking  eyes !  And  how  many  a  greatly- 
vexed  question  would  such  a  visit  beneath 
the  world  of  waters  enable  him  to  solve 
— such,  for  example,  as  ISdward  Forbes* 
opinion  that  there  is  no  marine  v^e- 
tation  beyond  the  depth  of  about  fifty 
fathoms  in  the  British  seas,  and  that  of 
Humboldt  and  other  naturalists,  regard- 
ing the  existence  of  animated  beings  in 
the  profound  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  small  reason  to 
oomplain  that  we  are  not  amphibious. 
More  marvels  than  the  most  active  and 
acute  naturalist  can  ever  fully  investi- 
gate are  profusely  scattered  around  us  in 
the  comparatively  shallow  waters  of  our 
sea-coasts.  At  every  reflux  of  the  tide, 
creatures  are  to  be  found,  whose  struc- 
ture, habits,  and  instincts,  richly  reward 
the  utmost  patience  of  the  investigator, 
and  yield  lessons  as  to  the  Great  Foun- 
tain of  Xfife  calculated  to  fill  the  soul 
with  love  and  praise,  and  tending  to  im- 
press the  mind  with  the  great  philosophic 
truth,  that,  viewed  aright,  no  creature 
is  *  common  or  unclean,'  and  that  even 
those  which  to  the  ignorant  and  super- 
ficial are  of  uncouth  and  forbidding 
aspect  may,  in  a  scientific  and  religious 
point  of  view,  be  truly  termed  beautiful, 
because  giving  birth  to  the  sentiment  of 
beauty.  The  tide  has  now  receded;  let 
us  b^  the  intelligent  reader  to  follow 
us,  picking  his  steps  along  those  slippery 
stones  covered  with  green  GoinfervcB,  to- 
wards the  rocks  now  laid  bare.  We 
venture  to  warrant  him  that  something 
shall  be  found  to  justify  our  laudation  of 
a  sea-beach  ramble.  The  Bard  of  Avon 
sings  of  *  books  in  the  running  brooks,' 
and  *  sermons  in  stones; '  we  doubt  not 
that  we  shall  discover  many  goodly  vo- 
lumes even  in  the  little  pools  left  by  the 
receding  waters;  and  although  we  shall 
not  look  for  homilies  in  the  stones,  since 
we  are  not  now  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
mineralo^,  we  shall  obtain  under  them 
many  a  text  for  sound  seaside  divinity. 
"SoWf  most  docile  reader,  look  at  this 


stone,  lefl  uncovered  by  the  retiring  tide; 
it  is  festooned  with  the  olive-green  Alffm^ 
known  to  marine  botanists  as  Fwsub  no- 
donu^  and  covered  with  those  little  oval 
bladders,  erewhile  so  dear  to  our  boyhood, 
from  the  explosive  powers  they  exhibited 
when  cast  stealthily  into  the  drawing- 
room  fire,  and  *  going  off*  with  a  loud  re- 
port, to  our  own  gr^  joy,  and  the  ma- 
nifest amazement  of  the  less  mercurial 
portion  of  our  domestic  circle.  This  stone, 
thus  ornamented  with  sea-weed,  forms  a 
small  islet,  occupying  the  centre  of  a 
shallow  pool  of  clear,  salt  water:  let  us 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  deniz^is 
of  the  little  territory. 

Lifting  up  the  ^nds  of  the  Algoi,  we 
find  the  surfiice  of  the  stone  tolerably 
well  peopled.  Ha!  here  are  a  couple  of 
limpets,  and  a  dozen  or  two  other  mol- 
luscs, in  the  shape  of  univalve  shells  of 
various  kinds;  and,  moreover,  a  strange 
little  oval  creatjire,  called  a  ctdton^  from 
the  likeness  of  its  external  covering  to  a 
coat-of-maiL  Now,  let  us  pursue  our 
search  beneath  the  stone  by  the  aid  of 
our  walking-stick.  Lo!  here  is  a  crab, 
most  pugnaciously  inclined,  as  we  poke 
him  out  firom  bu  shelter;  a  star-fish, 
tenaciously  adhering  with  his  numerous 
suckers  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  stone; 
a  hemispherical  substance,  exactly  like  a 
small  *  shape'  of  ired-curr^nt  jelly,  the  sea- 
anemone;  a  hermit-crab,  snugly  ensconced 
in  the  shell  of  a  whelk;  and,  lastly,  an 
unhappy  jelly-fish  or  medusa  stranded  in 
the  shallow  water.  3ut  these  are  not 
all  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  pool,  for 
two  or  three  shrimps,  disturbed  by  our 
somewhat  rough  scrutiny,  are  busily  en- 
gaged burying  themselves  in  the  sand, 
and  multitudes  of  the  pretty  little  crus- 
taceans called  water-fleas  are  nimbly  dart- 
ing to  and  fino.  Thus  we  have  discovert 
a  store  of  objects,  amply  sufficient,  with 
the  addition  of  a  fish  or  two,  to  form  an 
aquarium  such  as  would  rejoice  the  heart 
even  of  Mr  Qosse  himself! 

We  shall  first  examine  our  hermit-crab 
— a  creature  whose  structure  and  habits 
are  highly  interesting.  It  belongs  to  a 
peculiar  genus,  termed  Paguriu,  and 
forms  a  kind  dL  intermediate  link  be- 
tween the  orab  and  the  lobster.  It  has 
ten  legs,  including  its  two  luge  pincers, 
and  hence  belongs  to  the  dass  of  Deca- 
pods, but  it  differs  fix>m  its  relations  in 
being  but  partly  encased  in  defensive 
armour;  the  tail  being  entirely  naked,  and 
thus  exposed  to  danger.    This  exposed, 
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oondilaon  of  so  important  a  part  of  the 
hermit's  person  would  be  a  most  incon- 
venient circumstance,  surrounded  as  he  is 
with  numerous  swift-footed  and  rapacious 
foes.  He  is  possessed,  howevw,  of  an  in- 
stinct which  amply  compensates  for  this 
apparent  defect:  and  finding  himself  un- 
able to  live  in  the  society  of  his  voracious 
congeners,  with  a  delicate  caudal  extre- 
mity subject  to  be  impolitely  tampered 
with  by  their  pincers,  he  secures  himself 
by  entering  some  shell  suited  to  his  oi^n 
size,  in  which  he  resides  like  the  ^  crabbed ' 
old  cynic  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  with  this 
great  advantage  over  the  philosopher,  that 
he  can  carry  his  house  about  with  him  with 
perfect  facility.  That  this  remarkable 
habit  is  not  forced  by  mere  accident  upon 
our  hermit,  is  obvious  from  his  structure. 
His  tail  is  capable  of  assuming  a  spiral 
form,  so  as  to  fit  into  the  chamber  of  the 
shell,  and  it  is  terminated  by  certain  hard 
moveable  pieces,  worked  by  a  powerful 
muscle,  by  means  of  which  the  creature 
can  fix  itself  securely  in  its  domicile,  and 
carry  it  about  with  him  without  danger 
of  losing  it,  and  withdraw  into  it  or  other- 
wise as  he  chooses.  With  instinct  and 
mechanism  thus  beautifully  adapted  to 
each  other,  the  hermit-crab  first  selects 
deserted  shells  of  a  small  size,  suited  to 
his  juvenile  dimensions,  but,  as  he  ap- 
proaches his  majority,  he  is  obliged  to 
appropriate  others  (tf  greater  size,  till  at 
last  he  occupies  that  of  the  full-grown 
whelk.  It  is  highly  probable,  however, 
that  he  frequently  makes  himself  master  of 
the  shell  he  inhabits  by  means  only  justi- 
fiable in  the  world  of  waters,  among  whose 
denizens  *  might  constitutes  right:'  the  ra- 
pacious hermit  seizes  upon  and  devours  the 
unhappy  mollusc  whose  abode  he  covets, 
and  who,  deceived  by  the  destroyer's  ex- 
ternal resemblance  to  its  own  harmless 
race,  suffers  him  to  approach,  and  so  falls 
into  his  remorseless  grasp.  The  stealthy 
manner  in  which  these  remarkable  crea- 
tures may  be  seen  moving  about  the  rocks 
in  search  of  food,  gives  considerable  colour 
to  this  supposition,  which  is  strengthened 
also  by  the  extreme  freshness  of  the  shells 
in  which  the  hermit-crabs  are  frequently 
found.  If  the  hypothesis  be  correct,  the 
Pagwnu  serves  thus  to  check  the  increase 
of  those  molluscs  on  which  it  is  presumed 
to  prey,  and  so  tends  to  maintain  a  balance 
in  that  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Permitting  our  hermit  to  make  his  es- 
cape, which  he  does  with  great  good-will, 
we  shall  now  turn  to  our  crab  prop^ly 


so  called,  who,  with  outstretched  pincers, 
is  still  *  showing  fight '  in  a  most  coura- 
geous and  resolute  manner.  The  speci- 
men we  have  taken  is  that  of  the  com- 
mon crab.  It  is  of  small  size,  being  about 
three  inches  across  the  back;  its  colour  is 
a  duty  green,  and  it  is  found  all  along  our 
shores,  lurking  beneath  the  Algas,  These 
crabs  are  extremely  active,  and  on  a  calm 
day,  when  the  water  is  clear  and  smooth, 
it  is  highly  amusing  to  observe  their  mo- 
tions, as  they  pursue  each  other  among 
the  sea-weed  or  over  the  sand.  We  have 
sometimes  with  great  interest  watched 
their  proceedings,  as  our  boat  lay  mo- 
tionless on  the  water,  and  observed  one, 
which  had  been  lurking  beneath  the  broad 
fronds  of  a  laminaria,  suddenly  dart  out 
with  amazing  agility  after  a  flounder,  not 
bigger  than  a  five-shilling-piece,  which 
came  shuffling  past  its  retreat,  and  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  with  a  rapidity  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  its  affrighted  prey. 
The  number  of  species  of  crabs  belonging 
to  oiu*  coasts  is  considerable.  Pennant 
enumerates  more  than  two  dozen,  dif- 
fering more  or  less  from  each  other,  al- 
though possessed  of  certun  common  cha- 
racteristics. We  shall  mention  a  few  of 
these. 

There  are  two  extremely  minute  spe- 
cies known  on  our  coasts,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Pinnotheres.  These  little  creatures 
are  only  about  a  quarter-of-an-inch  in 
size  across  their  shells,  which  are  rounded 
and  convex,  and  of  a  delicate  texture, 
and  brownish  in  colour;  they  are  called 
the  pea-crabs.  One  of  them  {Pin9wtkere$ 
ptsum)  is  frequently  found  within  the  shell 
of  the  common  mussel  when  taken  from 
deep  water,  and  the  other  {P.  veCerum)  is 
chiefly  discovered  in  the  wing-shell,  or 
Pinna  (so  called,  it  is  supposed,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  pinnce,  or  plumes, 
worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers),  an  immense 
bivalve,  said  to  measure  sometimes  three 
feet  in  length.  The  habit  of  this  crab  in 
occupying  the  interior  of  the  Pinna  along 
with  its  proper  occupant,  is  very  remark- 
able. It  does  not,  as  might  be  presumed, 
enter  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  the 
animal,  but,  so  far  as  appears,  merely  for 
protection.  This  practice  was  observed 
by  the  naturalists  of  classic  times,  wha 
imagined  that  the  office  which  the  crab 
discharged  was  that  of  intimating  to 
its  friend,  the  Pinna,  the  moment  at 
which  to  close  its  shell  upon  such  wan- 
dering fish  as  might  enter  and  serve  for 
its  food.    Hence  the  ancient  name  of  this 
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minute  member  of  the  crab  family  wai 
PinnophylaXy  or  the  Pinna's  keeper. 
The  Greek  poet  Oppian  tells  the  fable 
thus: — 

*In  clonded  rfeeps  below  the  Pitum  hide^ 
And  throngh  the  gUent  paths  obeeiirely  glides'; 
A  stnpid  wretch,  and  TOid  of  tbongfatAil  eare, 
He  forms  no  bait,  nor  lays  the  temptinf  snare; 
But  the  dull  (^laggard  boasts  a  Crab  his  friend, 
Whose  bnsy  eyes  the  coming  prey  attend. 
One  room  contains  them,  and  the  partners  dwell 
Beneath  the  concave  of  one  sloping  shell  i 
Deep  In  the  watery  waste  the  comrades  rove. 
And  mmual  interest  binds  ttielr  constant  love: 
That  wiser  friend  the  lucky  Jancture  tells 
When  in  the  circuit  of  his  gaping  shells 
Fish  wandering  enter;  then  the  bearded  gnide 
Warns  the  dull  mate,  and  pricks  his  tender  side ; 
He  knows  the  hint,  nor  at  the  treatment  griereis 
Bat  hogs  the  advantage,  and  the  pain  fofgives. 
His  closing  shells  the  Pinna  sudden  join^ 
And  'twixt  the  pressing  sides  the  prey  confines: 
Thus  fed  by  mutual  aid,  the  friendly  pair 
Divide  their  gains,  and  all  the  plunder  share.* 

Besides  the  large  species  usually  found 
in  our  markets,  there  are  several  of  yery 
remarkable  forms.  One  of  these  is  the 
wrinkled  crab,  the  shell  of  which,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  corrugated  or  wrinkled 
transversely;  the  velvet  crab,  the  shell  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  velvet-like  coat  of 
hair,  and  is  of  a  fine  reddish  brown  and 
blue  cdour.  Both  these  varieties  and  a 
few  others  have  the  two  last  joints  of 
their  fourth  pair  of  legs  flattened  and 
fringed  with  fine  hairs,  and  these,  used 
as  oars,  enable  them  to  move  through 
the  water  with  great  rapidity.  Another 
remarkable  species  is  the  masked  crab, 
so  called  from  the  circumstances  that  the 
depressions  and  protuberances  on  the  back 
of  its  shell  are  so  arranged  as  to  present 
the  resemblance  of  a  human  face.  An- 
other kind,  known  by  the  general  title  of 
the  MaiadcBy  have  long  legs  and  oval 
bodies,  almost  entirely  beset  with  strong 
and  sharp  thorns  of  various  sizes;  then 
there  are  the  spider  crabs,  with  bodies 
more  or  less  oval,  and  legs  of  great  length, 
and  having  a  very  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  insect  after  which  they  are 
named.  All  these  creatures  possess  some 
attributes  in  common,  although  differing 
in  certai n  particulars.  Their  forms  furnish 
instances  of  great  compactness;  the  head 
is  comparatively  minute,  and  concealed 
under  the  thorax ;  the  segments  of  the  ah- 
domen  are  also  small,  and  protected  by  a 
strong  shield  which  clasps  over  them;  and 
the  whole  body  is  enclosed  in  a  strong  and 
substantial  box,  the  form  of  which  enables 
it  to  resist  a  great  degree  of  pressure. 


Crabs,  like  all  other  crhstaceans,  throw^ 
off  their  external  covering  annually.  This, 
it  is  obvious,  is  abeolucelyrequisite  to  thor 
existence,  for  as  the  young  animal  in- 
creases in  dimensions,  it  must  perish  if 
not  liberated  from  its  unyielding  envelope. 
The  facility  with  which  this  operation  is 
performed  is  truly  wonderful  At  first 
sight  it  would  seem  as  diflScult  for  the 
creature  to  escape  from  its  shell,  as  it 
would  be  for  a  young  gentleman,  in  the 
days  when  armour  was  worn,  to  liberate 
himself  from  a  suit  of  mail,  every  part  of 
which  was  firmly  soldered  together,  with- 
out being  capable  as  usual  of  being  sepa- 
rated into  pieces.  Tet,  great  as  this  diffi- 
culty apparently  is,  the  wise  Author  of 
nature  has  provided  for  its  easy  and  con- 
venient performance. 

We  are  indebted  to  Reaumur  for -an 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed by  the  cray-fish,  or  fresh-water 
lobster.  That  celebrated  naturalist  ob- 
served that  when  about  to  moult,  the 
cray-fish  rubbed  its  feet  against  each 
other,  and  struggled  violentiy,  as  if  by  its 
oontortions^to  loosen  the  shell.  It  then 
distended  its  body,  and  the  first  segment 
of  the  abdomen  separated  slightly  from 
the  thorax,  the  membrane  which  united 
these  portions  of  the  crust  then  burst 
asunder,  and  the  new  body  appeared  be- 
neath. After  resting  for  a  little,  the  pro- 
cess was  repeated,  till  at  last  every  part 
of  the  old  armour  was  cast  off,  and  so 
completely,  that  on  the  exuviae  no  exter- 
nal part  was  found  wanting.  That  the 
muscles  of  the  great  claws  should  be 
drawn  throngh  the  comparatively  narrow 
joints,  would  seem  an  impossibility,  were 
it  not  that  there  is  a  suture  which  divides 
the  lower  articulations  of  the  legs,  and 
which,  although  not  previously  percep- 
tible, separates  during  the  operation,  and 
enables  the  creature  to  withdraw  its 
muscles.  The  violent  effort  required  to 
effect  the  change  is  followed  by  the  usual 
reaction  accompanying  all  prolonged  mus^ 
cular  efforts,  and  the  animal  becomes 
wearied,  as  well  as  defenceless,  in  which 
condition  it  seeks  some  secure  hiding- 
place,  where  it  remains  till  its  new  cover- 
ing is  consolidated.  We  have  ourselves, 
after  diligent  search  at  the  proper  season, 
taken  the  lai^ger  kinds  of  crabs  from  their 
retreats  on  the  rocks,  and  found  them 
covered  with  a  light-coloured  skin,  so  soft 
that  it  could  be  pinoed  with  the  point  of 
the  finger,  and  even  the  great  claws, 
otherwise  so  formidable,  were  too  feeUe 
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to  hold  oar  thumb,  whidi  we  plaoed  with- 
OQt  hesitation  within  the  nippers.  An- 
other manrelloas  faculty  possessed  by  the 
crab  is  that  of  voluntaiy  disniemberment 
This  singular  power  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
crab,  howe?er;  there  are  several  species 
of  lizards  which,  on  being  touched  or 
otherwise  alarmed,  shake  off  a  laige  por- 
tion of  their  tails,  and  hasten  away  minus 
that  important  appendage.  The  lobster 
is  said  to  throw  off  his  great  claws,  if  a 
shot  be  fired  in  his  vicinity;  and  some 
species  of  star-fish  carry  this  propensity 
so  fiir  as  to  separate  their  whole  bodies 
into  segments  when  raised  from  the  water. 
If  the  limb  of  a  crab  be  crushed,  or  other- 
wise damaged,  the  animal  casts  off  the 
mutilated  member,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time  a  new  limb  makes  its  i^ 
pearance  at  the  stump,  and  ultimately 
attains  the  same  size  as  the  others.  In 
this  instance,  as  well  as  the  others  re- 
ferred to,  the  injury  and  amputation  oc- 
casion, it  is  more  than  probable,  no  pain. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  that  the 
foeulty  thus  possessed  of  dropping  the 
Injured  part,  the  arrangements  by  which 
the  loss  is  supplied,  and  the  apparent 
absence  of  suffering,  are  all  circumstances 
affording  a  remarkable  display  of  Divine 
goodness  towards  creatures  so  much  ex- 
posed to  injury. 

The  history  of  the  crab  in  its  earliest 
state  of  being  was  long  involved  in  mys- 
tery. The  cUisooveries  made  on  this  sub- 
ject are  traly  wonderful.  Naturalists  at 
first  supposed  that,  on  being  excluded 
from  the  egg,  the  young  crab  at  once  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  the  older  animals 
<^  its  kind.  This  notion  was  considered 
the  more  correct  from  the  multitudes  of 
very  minute  crabs,  evidently  the  young 
^  the  larger  species,  so  frequently  to  be 
found  along  the  searshore.  Yet  nothing 
was  farther  from  the  truth:  the  young 
crab  does  not  possess  the  remotest  si- 
militude to  its  progenitors,  and  exhibits 
a  figure  in  the  highest  degree  grotesque. 
WMle  less  than  an  eighth-of-an-inch  in 
size,  it  consists  of  a  body  shaped  like 
a  Russian  helmet,  being  hemispherical, 
with  a  spike  or  horn  rising  firom  its 
centre.  In  front  are  two  large  eyes,  near 
which  are  the  antennas  and  a  long  beak, 
and  from  the  margin  of  the  helmet  de- 
pend four  pair  of  leg^  fiimished  with 
hairs  at  their  extremities,  and  from  be- 
hind these  legs  hangs  a  long  tail,  jointed 
and  firinged  at  the  end.  Thus  accoutred, 
the  little  creature  swims  through  the 


wat^  like  one  <tf  the  If^utofia,  On  its 
first  moulting,  the  Zoea,  as  it  is  (aJled, 
passes  through  one  stage  of  its  metamor- 
phosis, assuming  a  figure  known  to  natu- 
ralists under  the  name  of  Megalopa,  from 
the  size  of  its  organs  of  vision.  The  eyes, 
instead  of  being  sessile,  as  before,  are  now 
elevated  on  footstalks;  the  claws  are  de- 
veloped; but  the  tail  is  not  yet  laid  aside, 
and  is  still  employed  in  swimming.  An- 
other moulting  issues  in  a  further  change 
of  form.  The  abdomen  or  tail  folds  under 
the  thorax,  and  the  little  crab  appears 
complete,  though  still  of  a  diminutive 
size.  It  now  gives  up  its  natatory  pro- 
pensities, seeks  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
hides  among  the  sea-weed,  and  at  the 
usual  times  casts  its  crust,  as  it  advances 
to  maturity  and  increases  in  size. 

The  Dutch  naturalist  SUibber  was  the 
first  to  observe  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
Zoea  into  the  Megalopa;  and  both  these 
were  subsequently  proved  to  be  the  em- 
bryo of  the  shore-crab  by  Mr  Yaughan 
Thompson.  The  account  was  at  first  re- 
ceived with  considerable  scepticism,  but 
it  is  now  proved  to  be  perfectly  accurate, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the 
crab  and  lobster  tribe  undergo  a  similar 
metamorphosis. 

The  crab  may  be  said  to  form  the  type 
of  the  great  family  of  the  Ortutaoea,  which 
comprehends  a  vast  multitude  of  animals, 
of  whom,  it  is  probable,  we  do  not  know 
more  than  the  fourth.  The  species  found 
in  the  tropics  exhibit  the  greatest  variety, 
in  structure,  form,  and  colour.  Some  are 
of  great  msgnitude,  others  extremely  mi- 
nute; some  are  sombre  in  hue,  others 
adorned  with  various  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful colours.  In  all  these  instances,  how- 
ever, naturalists  have  discovered  that 
there  prevails  a  general  plan  of  organisa- 
tion, more  or  less  modified,  as  we  ascend 
from  the  lowest  of  the  Cnutacea  to  those, 
like  the  crab  and  lobster,  of  the  most 
complex  structure. 

Leaving  for  a  future  visit  to  the  sea- 
side the  other  inhabitants  of  the  pool  we 
are  supposing  ourselves  to  explore,  we 
shall  now  notice  the  medusa,  or  jelly-fish, 
which  lies  helplessly  stranded  at  its  shal- 
low margin.  Few  of  our  readers,  perhaps, 
are  aware  how  interesting  and  marvellous 
the  history  of  this  creature  is.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  of  Acalephts;  a  term  whidk 
refers  to  their  being  destitute  of  covering 
or  shell 

None  of  our  readers  can  have  been  al 
sea,  without  admiring  these  gelatinee^  a« 
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they  impel  themsdves  through  the  water 
by  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilata- 
tion of  their  nmbrelbi-like  bodies;  now 
ascending  to  touch  the  surface,  and  anon 
shooting  slowly  downwards,  while  their 
want  of  power  seems  to  make  them  the 
qx>rt  of  every  wave.  We  are  most  fami- 
liar with  the  lai^r  kinds,  so  often  found 
lying  on  the  beach  after  the  tide  has  re- 
tired; but  the  species  are  extremely  Tari- 
0118,  as  well  as  numerous.  Some  are  so 
minute  that  they  can  only  be  seen  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope;  others  have  a  dia- 
meter of  two  or  three  feet  Many  have 
hemispherical  bodies;  others  are  orbicular. 
Some  are  furnished  with  tentacula,  which 
stream  behind  them  as  they  pass  through 
the  water;  others,  again,  are  without  these 
appendages.  They  differ  also  in  their 
means  of  locomotion:  one  species  urges 
itself  onward  by  contracting  its  disk,  and 
another  by  means  of  minute  paddles 
ranged  along  the  drcumference  of  its 
body.  Their  colours,  too,  are  various, 
and  often  singuUurly  beautiful,  exhibiting 
those  symmetrical  patterns  produced  by 
the  kaleidoscope.  Some  are  brown  in 
the  centre,  with  sixteen  lines  pointing 
like  radii  to  the  circumference;  some  have 
a  light  purple  cross  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween each  bar  of  which  is  a  horse-shoe 
mark  of  a  similar,  although  much  deeper, 
hue,  and  from  the  circumference  diverge 
rays  of  the  same  tint,  but  lighter  than 
the  rest;  others,  again,  have  a  white 
cross,  with  a  bhick  spot  on  each  arm; 
and  others  have  a  disk  almost  as  translu- 
cent as  the  water  itself  in  which  they 
float,  but  in  its  centre  is  a  bright  crimson 
spot,  like  a  piece  of  cornelian  encased  in 
crystal;  others,  although  extremely  mi- 
nute, are  still  more  beautiful,  and  of  one 
of  these,  whose  tints  are  white  and  crim- 
son, the  late  ever-to-be-lamented  Forbes 
thus  elegantly  speaks: — *  There  is  not  a 
medusa  in  all  the  ocean  which  can  match 
for  beauty  with  the  minute  creature  now 
before  us,  though  its  smallness  is  such, 
that  a  split  pea  would  overtop  it.  Tet, 
small  though  it  be,  it  has  shape,  colour, 
and  substance  so  disposed,  that  as  yet  no 
explorer  of  the  sea  has  met  with  another 
like  it  It  is  gorgeous  enough  to  be  the 
diadem  of  sea -furies,  and  sufficiently 
graceful  to  be  the  nightcap  of  the  tiniest 
and  prettiest  of  mermaidens.*  These 
creatures  inhabit  all  our  seas,  and  are 
often  visible  in  immense  multitudes  float- 
ing with  the  tides;  they  are  sup^sed  to 
feed  on  small  fish  and  insects,  which  they 


seize  with  their  tentacula.  Some  of  these 
apparently  harmless  molluscs  possess  a 
stingmg  property,  from  which  their  name 
of  sea-nettles  has  been  derived.  This 
property,  however,  pertains  only  to  a  few 
of  the  kinds  fomiliar  to  our  shores,  pro- 
bably to  three  or  four,  and  the  only  one 
which  possesses  it  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree is  the  Cyanea  capUlata,  or  haiiy 
cyanea,  which  produces,  on  being  touched, 
a  burning  sensation  similar  to  that  caused 
by  the  sting  of  the  common  nettle.  Per- 
sons swimming  have  sometimes  come  in 
contact  with  the  long  tentacula  of  this 
medusa,  and  have  not  only  been  marked 
with  r^  lines,  not  unlike  the  cut  of  a 
thin  whip,  wherever  the  acrid  substance 
of  the  mollusc  has  came  in  contact  with 
their  skin,  but  have  suffered  considerable 
pain  and  feverishness  in  consequence. 
This  particular  species  is  very  common, 
and  must  have  been  seen  by  all  our 
readers,  either  lying  helpless  on  the  beach 
or  floating  at  sea.  Its  disk  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  with  festooned  edges,  from  beneath 
which  issue  an  immense  number  of  ten- 
tacula of  various  dimensions,  many  of 
them  consisting  of  long  strings,  extending 
fiur  behind  it  as  it  &kps  along  beneath 
the  surface.  The  title  of  Orinita  might, 
perhaps,  be  appropriately  applied  to  it,  as 
resembling  a  comet  and  its  tail,  which 
the  old  Greek  astronomers  distinguished 
by  that  name.  The  Acalephas  possess 
the  wonderful  power  of  emitting  light. 
In  the  seas  of  warmer  latitudes,  this 
power  produces  very  striking  effects,  to 
which,  indeed,  it  is  impossible,  by  the 
most  eloquent  description,  to  do  adequate 
justice.  So  innumerable  are  the  medusas 
in  the  tropics,  that  the  point  of  light 
emitted  by  each  renders  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  midnight  deep  radiant,  while 
the  ship,  as  it  urges  her  way,  exciting 
into  greater  activity  their  illuminating 
powers,  is  surrounded  not  only  with 
sparks  of  phosphorescent  fire,  but  with 
broad  flashes  of  light  running  along  the 
top  of  every  surge  which  strikes  her  sides^ 
while  in  some  instances  globes  of  fire  ap- 
pear below  the  surface,  produced  by  the 
larger  jelly-fishes.  If,  during  a  very  dark 
night,  one  could  descend  a  few  fathoms 
below  the  surface,  the  appearance,  on 
looking  upwards,  would  be  beautiful  in  the 
extreme,  presenting,  in  the  orbs  of  greater 
or  lesser  magnitude  scintillating  in  count- 
less galaxies  overhead,  much  of  the  as- 
pect of  the  heavens  on  a  starry  night 
*  fretted  with  golden  fires.'    In  our  own 
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seas,  similar  but  much  less  brilliant  phe- 
nomena occur,  and  few  occupations  are 
more  delightful  to  the  naturalist  than,  on 
rowing  homewards  along  some  romantic 
shore,  to  watch  in  the  deepening  twilight 
the  phosphorescent  radiance  of  the  laiger 
AcalepkcBfBa  the  boat  glides  silently  past 
them,  or  to  admire  the  showers  of  sparks 
that  fall  from  the  oars  at  every  stroke, 
produced  by  the  microscopic  animals  of 
the  same  kmd. 

The  order  of  AcoHephce  now  referred  to 
are  distinguished  from  others  by  their 
mode  of  swimming,  which  is  effected,  as 
already  mentioned,  by  the  sudden  con- 
traction of  the  diameter  of  the  mushroom- 
shaped  body,  which,  striking  the  water  on 
the  under  part,  is  driven  forwards  by  the 
reaction  of  that  medium.  This  move- 
ment, which  is  easily  perceived  in  smooth 
water,  has  a  sort  uf  resemblance  to  the 
act  of  breathing  performed  by  the  lungs, 
and  &om  this  fancied  similarity  the  ge- 
neral name  of  PuLmonigrade  is  applied 
to  the  whole  of  this  order  of  jelly-fishes. 
But  there  are  others  whose  mode  of  pro- 
gression depends,  not  on  the  alternate  con- 
traction and  dilatation  of  the  body,  but 
on  the  movement  of  innumerable  minute 
hairs,  which  strike  the  water  precisely 
like  a  series  of  minute  paddles,  ranged 
in  rows  along  the  outside  of  the  living 
machine.  To  this  order,  accordingly,  the 
name  CUiograde  is  applied,  because  of 
their  motion  being  thus  effected  by  the 
instrumentality  of  cilia.  One  of  the 
most  fascinating  examples  of  this  order 
is  the  little  medusa  which  naturalists 
have  absurdly  enough  called  BeroS,  as  if 
this  beautiful  and  symmetrical  creature 
exhibited  any  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  decrepid  old  woman  whom  Juno  im- 
personated in  her  interview  with  Semele. 
The  Beroe  is  from  half-an-inch  to  about 
an  inch  in  length;  its  body  is  pellucid;  it 
is  shaped  like  a  nutmeg,  and  divided  into 
gores,  as  it  were,  by  eight  equidistant 
bands  or  ridges,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  a  terrestrial  globe  is  subdivided  by 
the  lines  from  south  to  north  mark- 
ing the  longitude.  Depending  from  the 
body  are  two  tentacula,  five  or  six 
inches  in  length,  and  furnished  with  a 
number  of  slender  fibres  like  tendrils,  all 
of  which  can,  at  the  will  of  the  creature, 
be  drawn  up  within  its  body.  These 
tentacula  are  either  for  securing  its  prey, 
or  attaching  itself  to  some  point  of  sup- 
port, or  for  both  purposes.  The  locomo- 
tive machinery  of  this  singular  medusa 


18  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  A 
minute  examination  of  the  bands  or  ridges 
already  mentioned  exhibits  the  extraor- 
dinary fact,  that  on  the  surface  of  each  of 
them  are  a  multitude  of  flat  plates,  formed 
by  hairs  or  cilia,  with  their  edges  placed 
together  like  the  plume  of  a  feather. 
These  paddles  the  creature  puts  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  power  is  sufficient  to  propel 
its  orbicular  body  through  the  yielding 
element  By  reversing  the  motion  of  the 
paddles,  it  can  move  backwards,  and  by 
moving  those  on  one  side  only,  it  can  turn 
round.  *Man  justly  boasts  his  steam- 
boat,' says  Professor  Jones,  ^and  with 
pride  points  to  those  paddle-wheels  with 
which  he  walks  upon  the  waves.  The 
paddle-wheels  are  liere  more  perfect  far 
than  ever  were  contrived  by  human  in- 
genuity, for  all  the  cumbrous  enginery 
required  by  man  to  urge  their  movements 
is  not  needed;  each  float,  self- moving^ 
keeping  time  with  all  the  rest.'  *  Thu 
wonderful  creature,  thus  employing  so 
marvellous  and  complicated  a  mechanism, 
is  nevertheless  amazingly  simple  in  struc- 
ture, so  far  as  appearance  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  for  it  is  so  translucent,  that  dur- 
ing day  it  is  visible  only  by  the  iridescent 
hues  shot  forth  from  its  paddles,  as  they 
strike  the  water,  and  in  darkness  it  shines 
with  a  blue  phosphoric  light,  remind- 
ing one  of  a  bubble  inhabited  by  some 
sea-fairy,  whose  diadem  glows  through 
the  fragile  covering  in  which  she  is  en- 
cased. 

Another  order  of  the  same  class  derives 
its  title  {Fhysogradi)  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  movements  being  chiefly  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  species  of  air- 
bladder  with  which  it  is  furnished,  and 
which  it  distends  in  order  to  rise  to  the 
surface.  The  well-known  Fhysalia,  or 
Portuguese  man-of-war,  is  an  example  of 
this  order,  and  can  hardly  be  considered 
one  of  our  native  species,  although  occa- 
sionally found  on  the  shores  of  the  south 
of  England  and  Ireland. 

Another  order  is  that  of  the  Cirrhi- 
grade,  of  which  the  Yelella  is  an  ex- 
ample. This  remarkable  creature,  like 
the  preceding,  sails  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  may  be  found  in  multitudes  on 
our  south-western  shores  during  summer 
and  autumn.  It  has  a  flattish  oblong 
body,  which,  although  membraneous  and 
fleshy,   is   transparent,   and   is   tinged 

*  Eirby's  Bridgewater  Treatise.  By  Pro- 
fessor Jones.    Vol.  i.  p.  200. 
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with  dark  blue  spots,  but,  unlike  any  of 
tlie  preceding  species,  it  possesses  a  sort 
of  skeleton  or  framework,  also  transpar- 
ent, and  of  a  homy  texture,  furnished  with 
a  plate,  which,  when  the  animal  is  on  the 
surface,  is  raised,  and  serves  as  a  sail,  by 
which  it  is  wafted  onward.  From  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  numerous  dark 
blue  appendages  hang  do^wards,  by 
means  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  a 
breeze,  this  animated  skiff  can  row  itself 
onward,  or  steer  when  going  before  the 
wind. 

Until  yery  recently,  the  mode  in  which 
the  young  of  the  Aoalephce  are  produced 
was  whoUy  unknown,  although  much  cu^ 
riosity  was  naturally  felt  on  such  a  sub« 
ject.  Discoveries,  however,  have  been 
within  the  last  few  years  made  by  several 
distinguished  naturalists,  which  greatly 
add  to  the  interest  with  which  they  are 
regarded.  It  appears  that  the  medusa 
gives  birth  to  a  multitude  of  minute 
bodies,  gelatinous  like  itself,  and  in  shape 
somewhat  oval,  like  the  seeds  or  sporules 
of  some  of  the  sea- weeds,  but  clothed  with 
minute  cilia^  or  hairs,  which,  by  their 
vibration,  propel  the  minute  body  through 
the  water,  xet  these  minute  bodies  are 
not  the  young  medusa,  as  appears  from 
the  process  they  undergo.  After  a  cer- 
tain brief  period,  these  buds,  as  they  have 
been  appropriately  called,  fix  themselves 
to  some  stationary  object,  such  as  a  stone, 
and  on  thus  becoming  settled,  undergo  a 
rapid  transformation.  Instead  of  retain- 
ing its  oval  form,  the  body  of  the  creature 
lengthens,  growing  like  a  plant  from  the 
point  by  which  it  is  attached,  and  becom- 
ing wider  at  its  upper  extremity,  where 
a  mouth  is  formed,  surrounded  by  four 
prominences,  which  speedily  undergo  a 
change,  and  become  long  tentacula,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  8ea-anemones»  After 
this  process  has  been  continued  up  to  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  maturity,  the  young  medusso 
begin  to  be  formed,  and  the  stalk  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  series  of  cups  with  the 
edges  divided  into  lobes,  and  placed  one 
within  another.  At  last,  in  each  of  these 
cups  an  independent  life  becomes  deve- 
loped, the  upper  one  separates  from  the 
rest,  drops  on^  and  immediately  begins  to 
Bwim  by  means  of  the  alternate  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  peculiar  to  the  parent 


medusa.  The  second  hemisphere  soon 
follows  the  first,  separating  like  ripe  fruit 
from  the  stem  on  which  it  grew;  and  so 
on  in  succession,  one  after  another,  the 
juvenile  jelly-fishes  set  forth  on  their 
ioumey  through  the  waves,  as  soap  bubbles 
blown  from  a  pipe  wander  through  the 
air. 

Gentle  reader,  we  must  forego  for  a 
season  thy  agreeable  companionship.  We 
purpose,  tide  and  Titas  permitting,  to 
resume  our  littoral  studies, 

*  When  ebbing  tides  invite  once  more 
Our  footsteps  to  the  pebbly  shore, 
And  winds  and  waves  are  hashed  to  sleep, 
And  sonshine  amiies  npon  the  deep.* 

Meantime  a  word  at  parting.  We  feel 
assured  that  thou  delightest  to  cherish 
thy  sensibilities  for  the  Beautiful,  and  to 
fost»  thy  taste  for  the  Sublime,  and 
therefore  we  doubt  not  that  for  thee 

*Thete  is  a  rapture  cm  the  lonely  shore, 
By  the  deep  sea^  and  mudc  In  its  roar>* 

Vea,  we  believe  that  for  thee  there  is 
a  language  in  the  murmur  of  the  waters, 
even  as  there  was  for  poor  little  Paul, 
when  he  besought  his  &ir  sister  Floy  to 
tell  him  what  the  wild  waves  were  saying. 
Yet,  be  it  observed,  that  the  language  of 
the  same  wild  waves  is  vague,  indefinite, 
and  only  to  be  interpreted  by  the  fancy 
of  the  listener.  The  living  organisms, 
however,  whose  home  is  beneath  those 
waves— albeit  they  are  mute  and  silent 
creatures — utter  an  all  but  articulate 
voice,  in  which  they  address,  not  thy 
vagrant  Semcy,  but  thy  reason  and  thy 
judgment.  For  do  not  their  structures 
and  their  instincts,  so  exquisitely  adapted 
to  each  other,  yidd  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  Divine  intelligence  and  purpose? 
Do  not  the  vast  variety  of  their  forms, 
combined  with  a  certun  unity  of  design, 
speak  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
the  One  Creative  Power  1  Does  not  their 
comparative  immunity  from  pain,  and 
their  obvious  enjoyment  of  life,  illustrate 
His  care  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works,  and  who  distributes  to  his  crea- 
tures the  share  of  bliss  suited  to  their 
place  in  the  scale  of  being?  Such  are  a 
few— and  only  a  few^-of  the  sound  and 
salutary  lessons  of  Seaside  Divinity. 
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What  niemories  bring  they  unto  thee, 

That  Ount  should'st  turn  from  flowers? 
What  memories  from  heyond  the  aea^ 

fVom  thy  fiir  northern  bowers  ? 
Ah  I  wqU  I  know  some  mighty  grief 

Hath  crush'd  from  out  thy  soul 
The  love  thou  surely  must  have  felt 

Ere  girlhood  won  its  KOal 
Say  not  that  they  were  never  dear) 

I  could  not  bear  that  sound : 
*TwouId  break  the  atmosphere  of  light 

That  now  enfolds  thee  round. 

rd  rather  think  some  sacred  grief, 

Some  buried  love,  may  be^ 
Which,  link'd  in  memory  With  flowers^ 

Springs  up  in  agony 
Whene'er  their  gentle  breath  sweeps  near, 

Or  when  thy  clear  eyes  rest 
Upon  earth's  sweet  and  stainless  buds^ 

Her  holiest  gift— her  best ! 


The  mild  heart'sease,  the  violet  wild, 

I  wove  With  fondest  care, 
lilnglbig  thteh*  leaves  with  brighter  bloom— 

Exotics^  Wondrous^  rara 
t  thoDght  to  see  thee  bend  those  eyes, 

So  glorious  in  their  light, 
Most  fondly  o'er  the  treasured  buds; 

But,  to  my  yearning  sight, 
tliere  came  no  pleasure  to  thy  lips, 

ilTo  smile  Within  thy  eyes ; 
And  coldly — coldly  to  my  heart 

I  held  its  giBat  surprise. 

The  world  may  whisper  thoughts  unkind, 

But  ne'er  will  I  believe 
Other  than  this^  that  thy  strong  hwft 

In  btttemess  doth  srieve 
O'er  some  sAd  memory  of  the  past*^ 

Some  faded  human  flower — 
For  which,  of  love,  thou'dst  hoatded  up 

A  more  than  regal  dower. 

CukAA  MOBITOW. 


YO.tira    YANKEE    DOODLE! 


SKBtCHBD  BY  OLD  JONATHAN. 


A  JPubLit  tabid  18  a  very  good  place  for 
ahowlng  ofif  the  bringing  up  of  children. 
One  small  boy,  four  or  five  years  of  age, 
who  had  a  seat  directly  opiposite  mitie,  one 
day  at  the  Virginia  springs,  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  making  an  observation  or 
two  on  the  effects  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Virginia  nursery.  He  was  a  determined- 
looking  little  fellow,  evidently  accustomed 
to  carry  things  at  home  with  a  high  hand, 
and  kicking  all  the  little  negroes  about 
right  and  left 

He  began  his  dinner  with  a  dish  of 
almonds,  which  happened  to  be  standing 
before  him,  and  at  which  he  made  a  sudden 
grab  the  moment  he  was  in  his  chair.  No 
squirrel  ever  put  nuts  into  his  mouth  faster 
than  he  did  for  about  a  couple  of  minutes, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  began  filling 
his  pockets. 

At  length  the  waiter  asked  him  what  he 
would  have  for  dinner. 

*  Give  me  chicken,'  said  he,  sharply. 
The  chicken  was  brought. 

*  Give  me  jelly.* 

The  currant-jelly  also  was  brought. 

But,  very  soon,  something  going  wrong, 
the  youth  began  to  cry.  His  mother^  how- 
ever, appeased  him;  and,  stopping  his 
noise,  he  called  in  a  mild  tone  of  voice  for 
some  milk. 

^Give  me  milk.' 


This  furnished,  he  did  not  Withdraw  his 
nose  from  the  cup  until  it  had  touched  the 
bottom ;  and  WheU  he  did,  there  was  still 
a  drop  pendant  at  its  tip.  This,  however, 
fell  off,  as  throwing  his  head  baek  against 
the  chair,  he  drew  a  loud,  long  breath,  as 
if  his  dinner  were  done^  and  he  himself 
completely  exhausted. 

But  a  few  moments^'  rest  revived  him, 
when  he  ^  returned  to  his  muttons.'  Yet, 
nothing  within  sight  suiting  him,  he  sat, 
for  the  next  five  minutes,  grumbling  and 
whining,  and  in  a  humour  decidedly  un- 
favourable to  the  digestion  of  his  almonds, 
chicken,  jelly,  and  milk.  But,  at  length, 
having  made  himself  and  his  parents  sufii- 
ciently  uncomfortable,  he  knew  what  he 
wanted^  and  cried  out  boldly,  'Give  me 
'lasses/ 

<  Molasses,  Sammy,*  replied  his  father ; 
<  you  don*t  want  moUsses  at  dinner !  * 

This  paternal  reproof  brought  the  blood 
into  the  face  of  the  heir,  and  gathering  up 
all  the  strength  of  his  lungs  for  one  burst  of 
wrath,  he  baWled  out,  high  above  the  clatter 
of  knives  and  forks,  "Lasses!  'lasses! 
corn-dodger  and  'lasses !  * 

The  molasses  was  produced,  if  for  no 
other  purpose,  to  stop  the  young  wretch's 
mouth.  But  corn-dodger  being  a  break- 
fast cake,  he  was  cajoled  into  substituting 
a  piece  of  bread  for  it.    This  he  now 
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amased  himflelf  with  working  aroand  in 
the  molasses  until  the  breiui  was  well 
soaked  through|  and  more  or  less  broken 
to  pieces. 

How  then  to  get  these  fragments  into 
his  mouth  was  the  next  question.  A  spoon 
did  not  altogether  suit  him,  and  finally  in 
went  the  fingers.  These  carried  him  suc- 
cessfully through  the  job ;  thoush,  at  the 
end  of  it,  his  face  was  as  well  smeared 
from  ear  to  ear  as  if  he  had  been  sucking 
at  the  bung-hole  of  the  original  hogs- 
head. He  was  now  told  to  wipe  his  face 
on  his  napkin ;  but  I  think  he  did  it  on 
the  tablecloth. 

To  all  appearances  the  little  gourmand 
was  satiated.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
braced  his  feet  against  the  table,  and 
seemed  as  quiet  as  if  he  had  been  the 
fattest  boy  in  the  state,  instead  of  being, 
as  he  was,  as  lean  as  a  stick. 

But  he  was  not  through  his  dinner  yet. 
Giving  the  ricketty  table  a  sudden  push 
with  his  feet,  which  overturned  a  good- 
sized  dish  of  custards,  he  resumed  his  up- 
right position,  and  cried  out,  *  Beef— give 
me  beef.' 

'Oh,  sonny,'  exclaimed  the  mother, 
'  you  have  eaten  enough ! ' 

*  No,  no,  no !  *  was  the  indignant  reply ; 
*  give  me  beef !  give  me  beef !  * 

What  was  to  be  done  with  the  little 
rascal  ?  He  kicked,  squirmed,  threw  up 
his  napkin,  and  still  cried  for  beef.  He 
would  have  it. 

Well,  the  beef,  too,  was  brought  But 
he  wouldn't  touch  it — didn't  want  it — ^and 
sat  pouting  with  one  finger  in  his  mouth. 
In  fact,  he  could  eat  no  more.  But  as 
nobody  said  a  word  to  him,  he  was  the 
more  indignant,  and,  bursting  into  a  rage, 
he  threw  the  plate  containing  the  beef  into 
his  father's  lap,  that  containing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  molasses  into  his  mother's, 
and  himself,  at  the  same  time,  under  the 
table. 

'  Cffisar  I  *  called  out  the  father,  *  take 
away  this  blackguard !  * 

And,  before  Sammy  had  time  to  catch 
his  breath  and  scream  twice,  Caesar  had 
him  out  of  the  dining- hall. 

Little  Sammy  was,  indeed,  an  excep- 
tional child;  but  I  have  seen  his  yoke- 
fellow in  these  mountains.  The  one  was 
in  the  highest  class  of  society,  the  other  in 
the  lowest.  One  day,  when  I  was  going 
by  stage-coach  from  the  White  Sulphur 
to  the  Sweet  Springs,  the  driver  took  up 
by  the  roadside  a  couple  of  natives,  having 


with  them  a  child  abbilt  tbnr  years  6^  agis. 
They  were  of  the  most  vulgar  order  of 
persons  to  be  tnet  Wiib  in  tnis  or  any  other 
of  the  states,  foul  in  language,  and  not 
elean  in  appearance,  both  half  tipsy,  and 
disposed  to  be  loquacious.  But,  without 
further  description  of  them,  suMce  it  to 
say  that  the  child  was  a  little  monster,  be- 
ing of  almost  twice  the  site  natural  for  hia 
years,  and  having  the  manners  of  a  boy 
approaching  his  teens.  Already  he  had 
taken  to  the  bottle,  and  sucked  whisky  as 
another  child  would  pap.  The  little  bar- 
barian also  imitated  his  parents  in  another 
bad  habit— he  swore  like  a  pirate.  I  did 
not  see  him  chew  tobacco ;  but  doubt  not 
he  will  smoke  his '  long  nine '  before  he  is  a 
couple  of  years  older.  The  only  way  of  keep- 
ing him  quiet  was  to  ply  him  with  sugar- 
candy,  and  give  him  now  and  then  a  taste 
of  the  whisky.  But,  at  Ust,  being  tired 
of  the  xhotion  of  the  carriage,  and  out  of 
sorts  from  the  regimen  he  had  adopted,  he 
swore,  at  one  of  the  stopping-places,  that 
he  would  go  no  further. 

*  I  no  go  beyond  dis  place  nohow,'  said 
he  to  hu  parents;   'see  you  both  ■ 

fust!' 

Children^  whether  of  the  rich  or  the 
poor,  are  not  too  well  brought  up  in  this 
country.  In  those  states  of  Europe  which 
have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  civili- 
sation, especially  in  England,  the  care  of 
children  is  knuch  more  methodical  and 
painstaking  than  in  this  newer  part  t$f  the 
World.  Engli|^children  are  provided  with 
simpler  food,  stmed  to  their  years,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  stimulating 
diet  of  their  elders.  The  bone  and  sinew 
Of  the  tall  Scotchman  come  from  the  oat- 
porridge  he  ate  when  a  boy.  British 
children  are  kept  in  subjection  to  rules ; 
they  are  taught  regularly  to  say  their 
prayers  and  the  Catechism ;  they  are  early 
instructed  by  tutors  and  governesses,  and 
afterwards  the  boys  are  well  wbip'ped  at 
Eton.  But  our  *  young  America '  enjoys 
quite  too  much  infantile  independence ;  is 
too  much  left  to  servants  and  negroes,  gets 
its  religion  from  the  Sunday-school — which 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  parental  supervi- 
sion— and  the  catechising  of  the  curate, 
uses  its  leading-strings  as  a  slow  match  to 
light  its  cigars  with,  makes  a  byword  of 
'Does  your  mother  know  you're  out?' 
and,  first  thing  you  know,  joins  the  order 
of  the  '  Know-Nothings,'  or  the  *  Know- 
Somethings,'  for  which,  indeed,  it  has  every 
qualification. 
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THE  NBW  KATIONAL  QALLBRT. 


The  House  of  Commons  has  very  wisely 
decided  against  the  proposal  to  remove 
the  National  Gallery  to  Kensington  Gore. 
The  project  to  cart  away  our  national  col- 
lection of  pictures  to  the  extreme  west 
end  of  the  town,  where  they  would  be, 
for  all  practical  usefulness,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis,  is  quite  of  a  piece  with 
that  other  project,  not  unconnected  with 
the  former,  to  erect  on  the  site  of  the 
present  gallery  a  huge  caravansera,  or 
hotel  It  would  beautifully  illustrate  our 
national  predilections,  no  doubt,  that  *  the 
finest  site  in  Europe'  should  thus  be 
cleared  of  such  lumber  as  pictures, 'in 
order  to  make  way  for  a  gigantic  cookery 
establishment;  but,  as  we  have  a  notion 
that  the  change  would  not  be  altogether 
advantageous,  we  are  not  sorry  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  put  its  veto  upon 
the  matter,  and  in  effect  said  to  the  well- 
meaning  individuals  who  would  run  away 
with  our  pictures,  *  Suppose  you  leave 
'em  where  they  are.' 

And  we  confess  we  can  see  no  reason 
whatever  why  they  should  be  removed. 
In  so  far  as  position  is  concerned,  there 
is  not  another  available  site  in  London 
80  easy  of  access,  so  centrally  situated,  or 
more  appropriately  surrounded,  than  that 
now  occupied  by  the  National  Gallery. 
If  there  be  any  fault  whatever  in  respect 
to  its  position,  it  is,  that  it  is  even  now 
too  £Eur  removed  from  the  busy  teem- 
ing population  of  the  eastern  and  north- 
em  parts  of  the  town;  and  to  place  it 
still  farther  towards  the  west,  would  be 
to  greatly  curtail  its  usefulness  as  a 
means  of  cultivating  the  popular  taste  for 
art. 

The  objection  raised  against  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  pictures  in  their  present  lo- 
cality, on  the  score  of  the  injury  they  sus- 
tam  from  the  London  smoke,  appears  to 
US  rather  a  pretext  than  a  reason,  and  is 
one  about  which  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
seems  to  pass  current.  It  is  quite  a  re- 
cent discovery  this,  of  the  very  deleterious 
influence  of  the  London  atmosphere  on 
paintings,  one,  moreover,  which  has  never 
been  thought  of  sufSdent  moment  by 
private  incBviduals  to  deter  them  from 
keeping  valuable  works  of  art  in  their 
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town  residences,  and  which  is  now  oddly 
enough  brought  forward  and  made  so 
much  of,  just  as  the  smoke  nuisance  is 
being  abated,  and  when  it  becomes  more 
and  more  probable  that  we  shall  before 
long  get  rid  of  it  altogether.  The  gar^ 
dener  at  the  Temple  tells  us,  that  his 
roses,  which  for  years  past  have  been  too 
sickly  to  put  out  their  flowers,  begin  to 
look  up  again,  now  that  the  volume  of 
smoke  that  pours  upon  them  from  across 
the  river  is  diminished;  and  surely,  if 
these  sensitive  indicators  of  atmospheric 
purity  denote  thus  a  change  for  the  better, 
we  need  not  all  of  a  sudden  be  greatly 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  our  national 
pictures.  No  one  pretends  that  they  have 
sustained  any  extraordinary  damage  as 
yet,  and  it  would  be  folly  indeed  to  take 
them  away  to  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
now  that  the  only  alleged  reason  for  so 
doing  is  about  to  be  removed. 

That  a  new  and  more  commodious 
building  is  required  in  which  to  lodge  our 
pictures  is  obvious  enough,  and  the  sooner 
a  fitting  structure  is  erected  the  better. 
There  is  ample  room  on  the  present  site, 
and  the  ava^able  ground  adjoining  it,  for 
a  building  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
purpose;  and  situated  as  it  is,  at  the 
point  of  junction  of  all  the  great  arteries 
of  communication  in  the  metropolis,  with 
the  government  offices,  the  highest  of  our 
legal  courts,  the  club-houses,  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  the  abode  of  Royalty 
itself,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  a 
more  appropriate  spot  could  hardly  be  se- 
lected, if  all  London  was  free  to  be  chosen 
from.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
commission  into  whose  hands  the  House 
of  Commons  has  given  the  matter  may 
decide  on  retaining  our  national  pictures 
where  they  now  are,  and  that  a  structure 
may  be  speedily  raised  in  which  all  our 
pictorial  treasures  may  find  accommoda- 
tion, and  where,  now  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  made  a  beginning  with  the 
new  Portrait  Gallery,  the  toiling  masses 
of  the  people  may  contemplate  with  ease 
and  facility  not  only  the  productions  of 
past  ages,  but  the  genius  of  our  own  time, 
and  the  effigies  of  those  who  have  contri- 
buted to  the  greatness  and  renown  of  our 
country. 
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THB  MAKCHE8TBB  EXniBITIOV  OF  ABT  TBBASUBBS. 


The  Boope  and  design  of  this  novel 
undertaking  is  now  getting  to  be  better 
understood,  and  considerable  progress  is 
being  made  with  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments. The  committee  announce  that, 
by  *  Art  Treasures,'  they  mean  *  not  only 
oil-paintings,  water-colour  drawings,  en- 
gravings, and  photographs;  but  the  thou- 
sand other  objects,  of  which  sculpture  in 
stone,  marble,  alabaster,  plaster,  wood, 
ivoiy,  terra-cotta^  and  bronze,  decorative 
furniture,  works  in  ^Id,  and  otber  pre- 
cious metals,  armour,  implements  of  chase, 
musical  instruments,  glass,  Venetian,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  English  china,  delf, 
tapestry,  antiquities,  costumes,  may  be 
given  as  leading  examples.'  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  scheme  is  a  large 
and  comprehensive  one;  and  in  order  the 
more  successfully  to  go  to  private  indi- 
viduals to  ask  for  the  loan  of  objects  for 
exhibition,  the  committee  offer  every  se- 
curity, will  effect  insurances  against  all 
risks,  and  defray  all  expenses  connected 
with  the  transmission  of  contributions  to 
and  from  the  building.  The  guarantee 
fund  for  these  purposes  is  already  up- 
wards of  ;£70,000. 

The  exhibition  building  is  to  be  erected 
by  Mr  Toung,  who  is  constructing  the 
buildings  for  the  Royal  Oommissiouers  at 
Kensington  Qore,  and  he  has  undertaken 
to  have  it  completed  by  New  Tear's-day, 
for  the  sum  of  £24,500.  It  will  cover 
about  three  acres  of  ground,  or  rather  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  of  that  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  The  ex- 
treme length  of  the  building  will  be  704 
feet,  and  its  greatest  width  200  feet.  The 
materials  employed  in  its  construction  will 
be  chiefly  iron  and  bricks,  glass  being  only 
used  in  the  centre  of  each  compartment 
of  the  roof.  The  structure  will  thus  have 
nothing  of  the  lightness  and  grace  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  some  rather  sharp 
criticisms  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
committee  for  not  adopting  a  design  of 
greater  taste  and  ele^nce.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  the  coup  dPoeU  of 
the  nave  will  be  very  effective  and  im- 
posing, with  its  trophies  of  old  armour, 
costumes,  banners,  implements  of  chase, 
groups  of  sculpture,  and  other  conspicuous 
objects,  interspersed  amongst  the  smaller 
but  more  valuable  treasures  exhibited. 
The  site  chosen  for  the  exhibition  is  one 


in  ev«y  way  appropriate— saflldently  fiir 
removed  from  the  manu&ctories  and  their 
smoke,  without  being  at  all  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. 

A  most  valuable  suggestion  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  articles  exhibited  has 
been  thrown  out  by  Prince  Albert,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

If  (says  the  prince)  the  collection  you 
propose  to  form  were  made  to  illostrate 
the  history  of  art  in  a  ehronological  and 
systematic  arrangement,  it  woald  speak 
powerfally  to  the  pablic  mind,  and  enable, 
in  a  practical  way,  the  most  uneducated 
eye  to  gather  the  lessons  which  ages  of 
thought  and  sdentifio  research  have  at- 
tempted to  abstract;  and  would  present  to 
the  world,  for  the  first  time,  a  gallery  such 
as  no  other  country  could  produce,  but  for 
whioh,  I  feel  oonviooed,  the  materials  exist 
abundantly  in  private  hands  amongst  us. 
As  for  as  painting  is  concerned,  I  enclose 
a  catalogue  exhibiting  all  the  different 
schools,  with  the  masters  who  illustrate 
them,  which  able  hands  have  compiled  for 
me,  and  which  was  oommunioated  to  the 
National  Gallery  Committee  of  1858,  and 
printed  by  them  with  the  evidence.  If  such 
a  catalogue,  for  instiuiee,  were  filled  up 
with  specimens  of  the  best  paintings  by  the 
different  masters  enumerated  in  it  which 
exist  in  this  country,  I  feel  certain  that  the 
oommittee  would  come  with  very  different 
powers  of  persuasion,  and  a  very  different 
claim  to  attention,  to  their  owners,  than 
when  the  demand  for  the  loan  of  certain  of 
their  pictures  was  apparently  dependent 
upon  mere  accident  or  caprice.  A  person 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  inelined  to 
part  with  a  picture,  would  probably  shrink 
from  reftising  it,  if  he  knew  that  his  doing 
so  tended  to  mar  the  realisation  of  a  great 
national  object  The  same  principle  might 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  other  braa> 
ches  of  art,  extending  even  into  the  field  of 
manufacturing  industry. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  second  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  this  suggestion;  and  if 
it  be  acted  upon  by  the  committee,  and 
Mr  Peter  Cunningham  acquits  himself  at 
all  creditably  to  lumself  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  catalogue,  one  may  hope  to 
find  in  this  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures 
at  Manchester  a  spectacle  as  instructive 
as  it  will  assuredly  be  imposing  and  mag«- 
nificent,  and  one  which  will  confer  lasti^ 
honour  on  the  metropolis  of  our  manufiMV- 
turing  industry. 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  SIB  JOHN  FRAVKLIIT. 


A  memorial,  signed  by  many  influen- 
tial authorities,  has  been  presented  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  earnestly  impressing 
upon  him  the  desirableness  of  sending  out 
another  and  final  expedition  to  search  after 
the  relics  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  and 
thus  to  satisfy  the  honour  of  the  country, 
and  clear  up  a  mystery  which  has  excited 
the  sympathy  of  the  dvilised  world. 

The  proposed  expedition  differs  mate- 
rially from  those  previously  sent  out,  in 
that  it  is  to  be  directed  to  a  certain  de- 
finite area,  within  which  the  relics  which 
have  already  been  discovered  leave  little 
room  to  doubt  that  whatever  remains  of 
the  ill-fated  vessels  and  their  crews  arc 
still  to  be  found. 

We  can  hardly  believe  (say  the  memori- 
alists) that  the  British  Government,  which, 
to  its  great  credit,  has  made  so  many  ef- 
forts in  various  directioDS  to  discover  even 
the  route  parsaed  by  Franklin,  should 
oease  to  prosecute  research,  now  that  the 
locality  has  been  dearly  indicated  where 
the  vessels  or  their  remains  must  lie — ^in- 
cluding^ as  we  hope,  records  which  will 
throw  f^h  light  on  Arctic  geography,  and 
dispel  the  obscurity  in  which  the  voyage 
and  late  of  our  countrymen  are  still  in- 
Tolved. 

The  memorialists  are  not  without  all 
hope  that  some  survivors  of  Franklin's 
expedition  may  yet  be  discovered,  and  on 
this  point  adduce  the  evidence  of  Dr 
Kane,  of  the  United  States,  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  pushing  farther  to 
the  north  in  search  of  Franklin  than  any 
other  individual,  and  to  whom,  as  we 
mentioned  in  our  last  *  Notes,'  the  Boyal 
Qeographical  Sodety  has  recently  award- 
ed its  foundei's  gold  medal.  This  gen- 
tleman, writing  to  Mr  Grinnell,  says: — 

I  am  really  in  doubt  as  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  life.  I  well  know  h<fw  glad 
I  would  have  been,  had  my  duty  to  others 
permitted  me,  to  have  taken  refuge  among 
the  Esquimaux  of  Smith  Strait  and  Utah 
Bay.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  we 
regarded  the  coarse  life  of  these  people 
with  eyes  of  envy,  and  did  not  doubt  but 
that  we  could  have  lived  in  comfort  upon 
their  resources.  It  required  all  my  powers, 
moral  and  physical,  to  prevent  my  men 
fh>m  deserting  to  the  Walrus  settlements, 
and  it  was  my  final  intention  to  have  taEen 
to  Esquimaux  life,  had  not  Providence  ear- 
ned us  through  in  our  hasardous  escape. 

The  plan  proposed  for  the  expedition 


is  to  employ  a  screw  steam  vessel  to  reach 
the  area  in  question,  and  then  to  send 
out  exploring  parties  to  examine  tho- 
roughly its  various  lines  of  ooast  The 
memorialists  propose  no  particular  route 
themsdves,  but  ask  that  this  matter  may 
be  left  to  a  committee  of  Arctic  voyagers 
and  geographers,  many  of  whom  have  ex- 
prea^  theur  belief  that  there  are  several 
courses  by  which  a  screw  vessel  could  so 
closely  approach  the  spot  to  be  examined, 
as  to  clear  up  all  remaining  doubt.  Cap- 
tain Richards,  the  experienced  Arctic 
traveller,  in  a  letter  read  before  the  Qeo- 
graphical Sodety  at  one  of  its  recent 
meetings,  points  out  three  routes  by 
which  the  object  of  the  expedition  might 
be  attained.  One  of  these  is  to  King 
William's  Land  by  Behring's  Straits;  an- 
other through  Hudson's  Strait  to  Re- 
pulse Bay;  and  the  third  through  Lan- 
caster Sound  to  Peel  Channd  or  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet.  Referring  again  to  the 
difference  between  former  tentative  ex- 
plorations in  various  directions,  and  the 
*  dearly  defined  voyage  to  a  narrow  and 
circumscribed  area'  now  proposed,  the 
memorialists  add,  that,  *  inasmuch  as 
France,  after  repeated  fruitless  efforts  to 
ascertain  the  fate  of  La  Perouse,  no  sooner 
he«rd  of  the  discovery  of  some  relics  of 
that  eminent  navigator,  than  she  sent  out 
a  searching  expedition  to  collect  every 
fragment  pertaining  to  his  vessels,  so  we 
trust  that  those  Arctic  researches  which 
have  reflected  much  honour  upou  our 
country  may  not  be  abandoned  at  the 
very  moment  when  an  exphwation  of  the 
wanderings  and  fiftte  of  our  lost  navigators 
seems  to  be  within  our  grasp.'  The  me- 
morial has  been  now  for  some  days  before 
the  Qovemment,  and  though  no  formal 
decision  has  yet  been  come  to  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that 
the  object  of  the  memorialists  will  be 
gained,  and  that  this  last  effort  will  be 
made  to  unravel  the  mystery  that  hangs 
over  the  fato  of  our  heroic  Arctic  voyagers. 
This  is  the  proper  place  to  mention 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Bellot  Tes- 
timonial Fund  have  closed  their  la- 
bours— ^the  subscriptions  recdved,  with 
interest,  amounting  to  £2281 :  17 :  8d. 
Of  this  sum,  j£l610:12:lld.  has  been 
divided  among  the  five  unmarried  sisters 
of  the  deceased,  the  remainder  havine 
been  expended  upon  an  obelisk  of  polished 
Aberdeen  granite,  to  be  placed  on  the 
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quay  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  in  the  hall 
of  which  a  monument  is  abont  to  be  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Franklin  and  his  asso- 
ciates. The  name  of  Bellot  is  cat  in 
large  letters  on  the  shaft  of  the  obelisk, 
so  as  to  be  visible  from  the  Thames,  and 
a  bronze  tablet  has  been  affixed  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pedestal,  bearing  the 
following  appropriate  inscription: — 

To  the  intrepid  yonng 
Billot 


of  the  French  Navy, 

who,  in  the  endeaTonr  to  rescue 

Franklin, 

shared  the  fkte  and  the  glory  of  that 

Illnstricns  Narigator. 

(From  his  British  admirers), 

1863. 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have 
awarded  the  £10,000,  offered  for  the  first 
discovery  of  traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
to  Dr  Rae  and  his  companions. 


MIirOB  KATTKB8  OT  THE  MONTH. 


In  this  category  we  must  string  to- 
gether several  little  matters  of  informa- 
tion, and  so  forth,  which,  while  they  de- 
serve to  be  recorded  in  our  pages,  scarcely 
admit  of  being  referred  to  under  separate 
headings. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  state 
that  Vesuvius,  which,  a  little  earlier  than 
this,  last  year,  burst  out  in  such  a  violent 
state  of  eruption,  appears  to  be  getting 
uneasy  again.  Accounts  from  Naples  re- 
present it  as  having  made  itself  very  con- 
spicuous of  late,  by  throwing  up  two  huge 
columns  of  smoke — ^a  phenomenon,  of 
course,  which  gives  very  significant  in- 
timation of  the  agitation  that  is  going  on 
beneath.  The  present  eruption  appears 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  small  one  which 
began  in  December  last,  ever  since  which 
time  copious  volumes  of  smoke  have  been 
thrown  up,  and  sometimes  ashes  and 
glowing  lava.  It  seems  not  improbable 
that  tourists  in  Italy  this  summer  may 
have  a  repetition  of  the  spectacle  which 
excited  so  much  attention  last  year. 

There  is  something  artistic  and  apro- 
pos in  the  transition  from  an  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  to  the  origin  of  red- 
herrings,  and  we  next  call  attention,  there- 
fore, to  a  tradition  current  in  Yarmouth, 
not  many  years  since,  thereanent  the  latter 
subject.  Roast  pig,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
was  *  discovered'  by  the  accidental  burn- 
ing of  a  hut  containing  a  young  porker, 
just  of  a  fit  age  for  the  table;  your  savoury 
bloater,  it  would  seem,  had  an  equally 
accidental  origin.  A  Yarmouth  fisher- 
man, as  the  stoiy  goes,  had  hung  up 
some  salted  herrings  in  bis  hut,  and  for- 
gotten them.  They  happened  to  hang 
where  they  were  exposed  to  the  smoke 
from  the  good  man's  wood-fire;  and  some 
days  afterwards,  being  struck  by  their  al- 
tered appearance,  he  determined  to  see 
how  one  of  them  tasted.  The  result  was 
80  satisfactory,  that  he  hastened  to  King 


John,  who  was  then  lying  near  Norwich, 
to  make  him  a  present  of  the  remainder; 
and  the  herrings  were  esteemed  such  a 
delicacy  by  the  monarch,  that  he  then 
and  there  expressed  his  determination  to 
grant  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  the 
town  from  which  they  were  brought  If 
any  one  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  vera- 
ctousness  of  tins  fragment  of  history,  let 
him  be  confounded  by  the  fiict,  that  the 
first  charter  of  Yarmouth  vhu  granted  by 
King  John. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  we  an- 
nounce that  Chiswick,  the  scene,  in  days 
gone  by,  of  so  many  and  such  attractive 
exhibitions  of  fruit  and  flowers,  is  no 
longer  to  be  associated  with  delights  of 
that  description.  The  effort  made  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  to  raise  j£5000  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  their  garden  has 
proved  a  failure.  Little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  required  sum  has  been  sub- 
scribed, most  of  that  having  been  given 
on  the  condition  of  the  whole  amount 
being  raised;  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  society,  a  resolution  was  passed,  em- 
powering the  council  to  dispose  of  the  pro- 
perty at  Chiswick,  and,  if  necessary,  to  re- 
linquish the  garden  altogether.  This  is  in 
part  the  result  of  the  very  successful  floral 
fdtes  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  former 
years,  the  exhibitions  of  this  kind  at  Chis- 
wick were  a  source  of  considerable  profit, 
but  of  late  they  have  entailed  heavy  ex- 
penses on  the  Horticultural  Society,  which 
has  thus  been  driven  to  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  we  have  announced,  and 
which  but  too  plainly  writes  ^Ichabod^  over 
the  gates  of  the  once  favourite  resort 

The  long  connection  of  Professor  Owen 
with  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  has 
at  length  been  brought  to  a  close,  by  his 
resignation  of  the  office  of  Conservator  of 
the  Hunterian  Museum  and  Professor  of 
Comparative  Anatomy,  to  enter  upon  his 
new  sphere  of  duty  as  Superintendent  of 
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the  Natural  History  Department  at  the 
British  Moseum.  The  appointment  of 
the  learned  professor  to  this  latter  office 
is  a  very  decided  instance  of  patting  *the 
right  man  in  the  right  place;'  and  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that,  before  long,  he  will 
devise  some  means  of  rendering  our  vast 
collection  of  objects  in  natural  history 
somewhat  more  available  for  popular  in- 
struction than  it  is  at  present. 

A  curious  case  lately  occurred  in  Berlin, 
in  which  the  decision  of  one  of  the  courts 
of  law  turned  on  a  rather  recondite  point 
in  natural  history.  It  seems  that  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  in  order  to  preserve,  as 
Ux  as  possible,  the  race  of  nightingales 
from  being  exterminated  by  bird-catchers, 
a  tax  of  three  dollars  is  imposed  upon 
each  of  these  birds  that  may  be  confined 
in  a  cage.  Not  long  since,  a  Berlin  citi- 
zen was  prosecuted  for  non-payment  of 
this  tax  upon  an  encaged  bird,  which 
charmed  the  neighbourhood  with  his  warb- 
lings.  The  citizen,  however,  pleaded 
not  guilty,  on  the  ground  that  his  bird 
was  not  a  real  nightingale;  in  proof  of 
which  he  summoned  M.  lAchenstein,  a 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  city. 
On  being  called  forward,  the  learned  pro- 
fessor declared  that  the  plea  was  just; 
that  real  thoroughbred  nightingales  do 
not  come  further  north  than  a  given  la- 
titude; and  consequently,  that,  unless  the 
bird  in  question  had  been  imported  from 
the  southern  side  of  that  latitude,  it 
must  be  a  hybrid  and  pseudo,  and  hence 
no  true  and  genuine  bulbul.  Ou  this 
evidence  the  court  duly  considered,  and 
dismissed  the  charge. 

Mr  A.  Poey  of  Havannah  has  recently 
published  a  table  of  Cyclonic  Hurricanes, 
which  have  occurred  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  months  in  which 
these  phenomena  are  most  frequent  are 
July,  August,  September,  and  October. 
Mr  Poey  adds  his  testimony  to  what  is 
now  known  as  the  *  law  of  storms:' — 'Al- 
though nothing  is  known  of  the  causes 
which  produce  hurricanes  or  gales  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  yet  it  has  now  been 
proved,  by  the  examination  and  careful 
analysis  of  perhaps  more  than  a  thousand 
logs,  and  of  some  hundreds  of  storms,  that 
wind,  in  hurricanes  and  common  gales  on 
both  sides  of  the  equator,  has  two  motions; 
and  that  it  turns  or  blows  round  a  focus 
or  centre  in  a  more  or  less  circular  form, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  a  straight  or 
carved  motion  forward.' 


On  the  25th  August  an  exhibition  will 
be  opened  at  Brussels,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Belgian  Government,  of  ar- 
ticles and  appliances  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  physical  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes.  The  exhi- 
bition will  comprise  models  of  buildings, 
articles  of  food  and  preparations  of  foo^, 
clothing,  household  furniture,  tools,  and 
implements  of  trade,  educational  appa- 
ratus, and  everything  calculated  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  those  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits.  Contributions  to  the 
exhibition  are  expected  from  most  of  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  exhibition  the  foun- 
dation of  a  permanent  museum. 

One  other  notice,  and  we  must  bring 
this  list  of  *  minor  matters'  to  a  close; 
this  last  matter,  however,  being  more  of 
a  monster  than  a  minor.  Our  readers 
have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  famous  Wd- 
lir^gUmia  gigarUia,  the  lately  discovered 
vegetable  colossus  of  California.  It  is 
one  of  the  rarities  brought  to  light  by  Mr 
Lobb,  the  well-known  scientific  traveller, 
who  goes  botanising  all  over  the  world, 
in  the  service  of  Messrs  Yeitch  &  Son, 
the  eminent  nurserymen  of  Exeter  and 
King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Mr  Lobb  fell 
in  with  a  group  of  them  in  1853,  while 
exploring  in  a  solitary  district  5000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  group 
consisting  in  all  of  about  ninety  trees, 
some  of  which  attained  to  the  very  re- 
spectable altitude  of  from  260  to  320 
feet.  The  giants  were  coniferous  trees, 
and  of  a  species  before  unknown.  Mr 
Lobb  was  very  naturally  a  little  exhila- 
rated by  his  discovery,  and  sent  home 
specimens  of  the  branches  bearing  foliage 
and  cones,  together  with  a  drawing  of  the 
entire  tree.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  subse- 
quently published  a  lithograph  of  the 
tree,  and  gave  a  full  account  of  it  in  the 
*  Botanical  Magazine;'  so  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  discovery  and  the  dis- 
trict where  it  was  made  was  speedily 
known.  Profiting  by  this  information, 
certain  of  our  go-ahead  cousins  across  the 
Atlantic  proceeded  to  the  spot  indicated, 
stripped  off  the  bark  from  one  of  the 
monsters,  and  have  now  made  their  ap- 
pearance with  it  in  London,  to  profit  by 
the  wonder-loving  propensity  of  the  Bri- 
tish public.  The  various  portions  of  the 
bark  are  put  together  in  their  proper  order, 
and  supported  by  a  framework  within, 
give  one  a  very  imposing  notion  of  this 
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giMit  of  the  Califonium  hills.  Immense 
bills  placarded  aboat  the  town  call  atten- 
tion to  the  ^  Mammoth  Tree/  and  the 


worthy  indiiidoai  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
customs  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery  is  already 
very  familiar  with  the  British  shilling. 


THE  ORANG-UTAN  AT  HOME  IN  THE  WOODS. 


Oar  readers  having  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  baby  orang  in  our  last  *  Notes,' 
will  not  be  indii^xMed,  perhaps,  to  listen 
to  Mr  Wallace  again,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
while  he  talks  to  us,  in  another  commu- 
nication from  Borneo,  of  the  habits  of  the 
anim^  when  it  has  grown  to  maturity, 
and  is  still  at  large  in  its  native  woods. 
The  account  is  all  the  more  valuable  from 
its  being  almost  the  only  one  we  have, 
drawn  from  the  personal  observations  of 
an  experienced  naturalist;  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  but  that  the  most  general 
of  general  readers  will  be  pleased  to  have 
an  authentic  account  of  this  semi-fobu- 
lous  inmate  of  the  forest  depths. 

Mr  Wallace  confirms  the  native  ac- 
count that  there  are  two  distinct  species 
of  the  orang  in  Borneo;  though  the  ha- 
bits of  both,  he  states,  are  precisely  si- 
milar:— 

The  mias,  as  the  Dyaks  and  Malays 
name  the  animal,  frequents  those  districts 
only  which  are  so  low  and  level  as  to  be 
swampy,  and  are  at  the  same  time  covered 
with  a  lofty  virgin  forest.  In  the  midst  of 
these  plains  are  isolated  mountains,  on 
many  of  which  the  Dyaks  have  settled, 
and  planted  numerous  fruit-trees,  that  are 
much  sought  after  by  the  mias,  which  tra- 
verses these  hills  in  all  directions,  but  al- 
ways returns  to  the  swamps  at  night.  .  .  . 
It  is  probably  the  vast  extent  of  unbroken 
and  equally  lofty  forest  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  to  the  mias.  These  fo- 
rests are  its  open  country,  the  places  best 
adapted  to  its  mode  of  life,  where  it  can 
roam,  in  every  direction,  with  as  much  fa- 
cility as  the  Indian  in  the  prairie^  or  the 
Arab  in  the  desert 

It  is  a  singular  and  most  interesting 
sight  to  watch  a  mias  making  his  way  lei- 
surely through  the  forest.  He  walks  de- 
liberately along  the  branches  in  the  same 
erect  attitude  which  the  great  length  of  his 
arms  and  the  shortness  of  his  legs  give 
him :  choosing  a  place  where  the  boughs 
of  an  adjoining  tree  intermingle,  he  seizes 
the  smaller  twigs,  pulls  them  towards  him, 
grasps  them,  together  with  those  of  the  tree 
he  is  on,  and  thus  forming  a  kind  of  bridge, 
swings  himself  onward,  and  seizing  hold  of 
a  thick  branch  with  his  long  arms,  is  in 
an  instant  walking  along  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tree.  He  never  j umps  or  springs, 
or  even  appears  to  hurry  himself,  and  yet 


moves  as  quickly  as  a  man  can  rmi  along 
the  ground  beneath.  When  pursued  or  at- 
tacked, his  object  is  to  get  to  the  loftiest 
tree  near;  he  then  climbs  rapidly  to  the 
higher  branches,  breaking  off  quantities  of 
the  smaller  boughs,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  frightening  bis  pursuers.  Tem- 
minck  denies  that  the  orang  breaks  the 
branches  to  throw  down  when  pursued; 
but  I  have  myself  several  times  observed 
it  It  is  true  he  does  not  throw  them  at  a 
person,  but  casts  them  down  vertically; 
for  it  is  evident  that  a  bough  cannot  be 
thrown  to  any  distance  from  the  top  of  a 
lofty  tree.  In  one  case  a  female  mias,  op 
a  durian-tree,  kept  up  for  at  least  ten  mi- 
nutes a  continuous  shower  of  branches,  and 
of  the  heavy  spined  fruits,  as  large  as  32- 
pounders,  which  most  effectually  kept  ua 
clear  of  the  tree  she  was  on.  She  could  be 
seen  breaking  them  off,  and  throwing  them 
down,  with  every  appearance  of  rage,  ut- 
tering at  intervals  a  loud  pumping  grunt, 
and  evidently  meaning  mischie£ 

When  a  mias  is  once  op  a  lofty  tree, 
there  is  no  danger  of  his  getting  away,  aa 
he  will  not  descend  to  the  lower  branches, 
which  he  must  do  to  pass  to  another  tree. 
As  soon  as  he  feels  himself  badly  wounded, 
he  makes  a  nest,  which,  if  he  completes,  is 
so  secure  that  he  will  never  fall  from  it. 
I  lost  two  miases  that  way,  both  dying  on 
their  nests,  when  I  could  not  get  any  one 
to  climb  up  or  cut  down  the  tree  till  the 
next  day,  when  putrefaction  had  com- 
menced. They  choose  a  horizontal  forked 
branch,  and  breaking  off  all  the  branches 
in  its  neighbourhood,  lay  them  across  one 
another,  till  a  complete  leafy  bed  is  made^ 
which  quite  hides  them  from  below,  and 
from  which  they  will  not  move  aftefw 
wards.  Their  tenacity  of  life  is  very 
great — from  ten  to  a  dozen  shots  in  the 
body  being  required  to  kill  them  or  make 
them  fall. 

Every  night  the  mias  sleeps  on  a  nest 
similar  to  that  above  described,  but  smaller, 
and  generally  placed  on  a  small  tree,  not 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  same  animal  appears  seldom  to  use 
these  nests  more  than  once]  or  twice,  and 
they  are  accordingly  very  abundant  in 
places  frequented  by  the  mias.  They 
feed  all  through  the  middle  of  the  day,  but 
seldom  return  to  the  same  tree  two  days 
running.  They  seem  not  much  alarmed 
at  man,  often  staring  down  upon  me  for 
several  minutes,  and  then  moving  away 
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slowly  to  4  short  diBtance.  After  seeing 
one,  I  have  often  iMd  to  go  a  mile  or  more 
to  fetch  my  gun,  and  in  almost  erery  case 
have  found  it|  on  my  return,  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  die  place.  I  have  never  seen 
two  adult  animals  together,  but  both  males 
and  females  are  sometimes  accompanied 
by  half-grown  young  ones,  or  two  or  three 
of  the  latter  go  in  company.  They  yery 
rarely  descend  to  the  ground,  probably 
only  in  search  of  water. 

The  females  have  but  one  young,  which 
clings  by  the  long  h^of  its  mother's 
flanks,  and  so  little  impedes  her  motions, 
that  in  two  cases  I  was  not  aware  of  its 
presence  till  both  fell  together.  The  food 
of  the  mias  consists  exolnsiYely  of  fruits, 
with  occasionally,  when  these  are  scarce, 
tender  shoots  and  leaves.  They  seem  to 
prefer  them  unripe,  and  many  are  intensely 
bitter,  particularly  the  large  red  arillus  of 
one  fruit,  which  seems  an  especial  fkyourite. 
In  another  case,  they  eat  only  the  small 
seed  of  a  large  fruit,  of  which  they  destroy 
immense  quantities.  The  durian  {Durio 
zibeiMnwi)  is  also  a  great  foTOurite,  and 
the  mias  destroys  large  quantities  of  this 
delicious  fhiit  in  places  where  it  grows 
surrounded  by  lofty  jungle^  but  will  not 
pass  over  clearings  to  get  at  them.  It 
seems  wonderful  how  the  animal  can  break 
open  this  fruit,  the  outer  coYering  of  which 
is  so  thick  and  tough,  and  densely  covered 
with  strong  conical  spines.  It  probably 
bites  a  few  of  these  off  first,  and  then  mak- 
ing a  small  hole,  tears  the  fruit  open  with 
its  powerful  fingers. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  huge  canine 
teeth  of  the  orang  are  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  himself  against  the  tiger,  bears, 
and  other  carnivorous  animals  of  the  east> 
em  forests.    Our  observations  and  inqui- 


ries as  to  the  habits  of  the  animal  convince 
us^  however,  that  no  such  explanation  of 
this  part  of  the  animal's  structure  is  at  all 
satisfactory.  .  .  .  The  Dyaks  seem 
unanimous  in  their  statements,  that  the 
mias  never  either  attacks  or  is  attacked 
by  any  animal,  with  one  exception,  which 
is  highly  curious,  and  would  hardly  be 
credible,  were  it  not  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  several  independent  parties  who 
have  been  eyewitnesses  of  the  circum- 
stance. The  only  animal  the  mias  mea- 
sures his  strength  with  is  the  crocodile  of 
those  regions.  The  account  of  the  natives 
is  as  follows  :--When  there  is  little  fruit  in 
the  jungle,  the  mias  goes  to  the  river  side 
to  eat  the  fruits  that  grow  there,  and  also 
the  young  shoots  of  some  palm-trees  which 
are  found  at  the  water's  edge.  The  croco- 
dile then  sometimes  tries  to  seize  him,  but 
he  gets  on  the  reptile's  back,  beats  it  with 
his  hands  and  feet  on  the  head  and  neck, 
and  pulls  open  the  jaws  till  he  rips  up  the 
throat  The  mias  always  kills  the  croco- 
dile, for  he  is  very  strong.  There  is  no 
animal  in  the  jungle  so  strong  as  he. 

It  was  announced  at  one  of  the  bite 
meetings  of  the  Qeographical  Society, 
that  Mr  Wallace  had  returned  to  Singa- 
pore from  his  expedition  to  Borneo,  and 
was  about  to  visit  Celebes,  when  he  hoped 
to  explore  portions  of  that  island  hitherto 
unknown,  as  well  as  others  of  the  Molucca 
group.  At  the  request  of  the  Council  of 
the  Society,  Mr  Wallace  has  been  fur- 
nished, through  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  with  letters  of  introduction 
from  the  Qovemments  of  Holland  and 
Spain  to  the  authorities  of  their  different 
colonies  in  the  East 


A  DAINT7  DISH  FBOM  THE  TBOPICS. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
jbvours  us  with  a  communication  from 
Honduras,  which  is  calculated  to  make 
the  mouths  water  of  all  genuine  epicures. 
It  promises  us,  in  addition  to  some  choice 
delicacies  never  before  thought  of  as  at- 
tainable here,  an  almost  unlimited  supply 
of  highly  improved  turtle  soap.  The 
communication  in  which  this  tempting 
prospect  is  held  out  to  us  is  quite  in  cha- 
racter with  the  good  things  on  which  it 
dilates^-^pleasantly  blending  facts  in  na- 
tural history  with  directions  in  the  culi- 
naiy  art,  and  spiced  throughout  with  a 
genial  racy  humour.  It  is  an  *  after-din- 
ner' piece,  written,  one  may  well  conjec- 
ture, under  the  kindly  influence  of  that 
famous  *  green  fiitt/  with  respect  to  which 


the  writer  is  so  playfully  satirical  at  the 
expense  of  our  civic  functionaries.  But 
our  readers  shall  have  the  letter  for 
themselves,  and  that  it  may  be  duly 
honoured,  the  compositor  will  be  pleased 
to  put  it  in  gpod  bold  type,  in  full,  as 
we  send  it. 

*I  will  mention  a  few  things  which 
might  be  preserved  in  Honduras,  and 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  find  a 
ready  market  in  England.  First  and  fore- 
most, then,  there  is  the  turtle  that  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  turtle  of  Hon- 
duras attains  to  a  very  large  size,  and  is 
extremely  delicate  and  fikt  In  conse^ 
quence  of  the  number  of  coral  reefis  which 
run  along  the  whole  coast  of  Honduras, 
causing  the  water  inside  to  be  very  shal- 
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low,  the  turtle  feecBng-gnmiidf^  on  wbidi 
*  tgeaa  of  moM  or  griM  growiy  are 
▼erj  extensife,  stretdiiiig  for  ttwenl 
bondred  iiiile&  The  supply  of  turtle 
might  be  almost  nntimited.  Anj  one 
eogaged  in  the  preserving  and  expor- 
tation of  this  wholesome  and  natritioiu 
foody  would  do  well  to  proceed  some- 
what after  this  manner: — He  would  first 
eontract  with  the  turtlers  for  any  amide 
supply  of  this  testaceous  fish,  at  so  much 
a-ponnd — say  one  penny;  he  oug^t  to 
get  it  at  that  price,  considering  that 
tiie  shell  would  be  weired  in.  Having 
thus  caught — not  his  hare,  as  worthy 
Mn  Glass  would  say — but  his  turtle,  he 
would  separate  fix)m  it  the  green  ht,  the 
neck,  the  fins,  and  the  broust,  whidi  is 
called  the  callipce.  These  are  the  only 
parts  which  are  worth  preserving.  The 
fleshy  portion  he  would  be  able  to  sell  in 
the  market  for  steaks  at  twopence  per 
pound.  The  greater  part  of  the  flesh 
when  boiled  down  becomes  gcUtinous. 
Those  square  pieces  of  turtle  which  float 
about  in  the  soup  in  company  with  divers 
coloured  balls  at  city  feasts,  and  which 
lord  mayors  and  aldermen,  not  to  say  re- 
corders and  common  sergeants,  in  the  in- 
nocence and  simplicity  of  their  hearts, 
put  into  their  mouths  as  green  fiit,  swal- 
low as  green  &t,  and  digest  as  green  fi&t, 
are  really  and  truly  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  bits  of  turtle  glue,  which  Birch  and 
other  great  culinary  criminals  impose  upon 
them  as  the  real  Simon  pure.  Very  likely 
they  themselves  are  not  better  InformedL 
But  the  true  genuine  unsophisticated  fat 
is  never  found  in  a  turtle  after  it  has  per- 
formed a  sea  voyage.  "  Lively  "  the  animal 
may  be,  but  fat,  certainly  not.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  attempt  to  manufacture  and 
export  the  soup.  The  parts  which  I  have 
above  mentioned  should  simply  be  boiled 
down,  and  packed  up  in  tins  hermetically 
sealed. 

*  Another  article  which  might  be  pre- 
served and  exported,  and  which  I  have 
no  doubt  would  be  highly  prized  by  epi- 
cures in  England,  is  the  liver  of  the  hic- 
catee.  The  hiccatee  is  the  fresh-water 
turtle,  or  tortoise,  and  is,  I  believe,  alto- 
gether unknown  in  Europe.  It  never 
approaches  to  anything  like  the  size  of 
the  largest  turtles.  The  weight  of  a  hic- 
catee seldom  exceeds  twenty  pounds.  It 
has  not  got  fins  like  a  turtle,  or,  to  be 


moR  eoRcetk  the  w  tortoisB,  but  mmd 
webbed  feel^  each  haviag  five  daws,  like 
tfaoseofadodc  It  is  made  for  the  land, 
tfaereiiDre,  as  wdl  as  the  water.  It  doea 
not,  however,  make  tiie  former  its  home, 
and  its  feet  are  evidently  intended  merely 
to  enable  it,  when  one  pool  becomes  dry,  to 
travel  in  search  oi  another.  The  hiccatee 
18  generally  caught  in  the  dry  season,  when 
going  *'acroas  the  ooontry"  in  search  of 
water.  The  feet,  when  dressed,  are  gehi- 
tinous,  but  the  tfWi  is  dry  ai^  filnous. 
It  is,  however,  tne  liver  which  renders 
thisqpecies  of  tortmse  so  highly  estimable. 
It  is  a  dark  olive  colour,  and  immensely 
huge.  If  this  were  preserved  in  oQ  with 
tn&es,  it  would  be  considered  for  supe- 
rior to  the  goose's  liver,  of  which  the 
pdU  defoie  gnu  is  made.  The  ^gs  of 
the  iguana  are  another  article  deserving 
attention.  One  of  these  lizards  some- 
times contains  as  many  as  fourscore  eggs. 
Th^  are  about  the  size  of  pigeons^  eggs, 
with  a  very  8(^  shell,  which  contains  only 
a  very  sinall  quantity  of  the  albumen. 
The  yolk,  unlike  the  yolks  of  other  eggs, 
does  not  become  hard  and  dry  when  boiled, 
but  is  soft  and  melting  as  marrow.  It 
would  be  a  refreshing  sight  to  see  Alder- 
man A.,  or  Sheriff  B.,  or  any  other  civic 
dignitaiy,  who  has  gone  the  round  of  all 
the  dishes  which  native  and  foreign  skill 
have  been  able  to  produce,  and  to  whom 
a  new  combination  would  convey  as  much 
delight  as  a  black  tulip  or  a  fresh  dahlia 
woidd  to  a  horticulturist,  partaking,  for 
the  first  time,  of  fdJtJ^  de  foie  gras  de 
rhiccaUe,  or  a  dish  of  the  eggs  of  the 
iguana,  garnished  with  anchovies.  What 
I  have  mentioned  are  only  a  few  of  the 
very  excellent  things  which  might  be  pre- 
served and  sent  to  England,  in  exchange 
for  Highland  mutton,  Scottitdi  collops,  and 
fresh  salmon.  I  state  these  facts,  and  I 
can  do  no  more.  If  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  them  will  not  take  the  hint,  it 
is  not  my  foult' 

Our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that 
this  is  evidently  a  matter  for  M.  Soyer 
to  attend  to;  and  now  that  the  Guaxds 
are  home  again,  and  there  is  no  longer  an 
army  before  Sebastopol  to  cater  for,  our 
illustrious  chef  de  cuisine  will  do  well  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  this  genial  Hon- 
duras epicure,  and  make  arrangements 
for  speedily  supplying  us  with  turtle- 
soup,  &c.  &a,  for  the  million. 


^htvst'Man  tfj^arities. 


HBAET  OP  CHRIST, 
Heart  of  Chxiat,  O  cap  most  golden  1 

Brimming  with  MlTation's  wine, 
HUQon  80ul«  have  been  beholden 

Unto  thee  fiw  life  divine; 
Thou  art  ftiU  of  blood  the  pareet, 
LoTe  the  tendereat  and  snrest : 
Blood  la  life,  and  life  is  love; 
O  what  wine  ia  there  like  love? 

Heart  cf  Christ,  O  cup  most  golden  t 

Out  of  thee  the  martyrs  drank, 
Who  fbr  truth  in  cities  olden 

Spake,  nor  ftom  the  torture  shrank ; 
SdTed  they  were  from  tndtor*s  meanness, 
FUl*d  with  Joys  of  holy  keenness  : 
Strong  are  those  that  drink  of  lore ; 
O  what  wine  is  there  like  love? 

Heart  of  Christ,  0  cup  most  golden  1 

To  remotest  place  and  time 
Thou  for  labours  wUt  embolden 

Unpreaumlng  but  sublime : 
Heaits  are  firm,  though  nerves  be  shaken, 
When  fin>m  thee  new  life  is  taken: 


0   CUP  MOST  aOLDEN! 
Truth  recruits  itself  by  lore; 
O  what  wine  ia  there  Uke  kive  ? 
Heart  of  Christ,  O  cup  most  golden ! 

Taking  of  thy  cordial  bleat, 
Soon  the  sonowfiil  are  folden 

In  a  gentle  healthftd  rest ; 
Thou  anxieties  are  easinic. 
Fains  Implacable  appeasing: 
Orief  is  comforted  by  love ; 
O  what  wine  is.there  like  love? 
.  Heart  of  Christ,  0  cup  most  golden ! 

liberty  firom  thee  we  win ; 
We  who  drink,  no  more  are  holden 

By  the  shamefhl  cords  of  sin; 
Fledge  of  Mercy's  sure  forgiving; 
Powers  for  a  holy  living — 
These,  thou  cup  of  love,  are  thine; 
Love,  thou  art  the  mightiest  wine. 

[From  the  *Bivnlet:  a  Contribution  to  Sacred 
Song.*  By  Thomaa  T.  Lynch,  author  of  ^Memorials 
of  TbeophUtts  Trinal,*  Sdc  Fost  8vo,  160  pp.  Bo- 
bert  TbeobaUL] 


LIVE   IN  LOVE, 
Be  not  harsh  and  unforgivhig, 
live  in  love,  His  pleasant  living. 
If  an  angry  man  should  meet  thee. 
And  assail  thee  indiscreetly, 
Turn  not  thou  agabi  and  rend  him. 
Lest  thou  needlessly  offend  him ; 
Show  him  love  hath  been  thy  teacher- 
Kindness  is  a  potent  preacher; 
Gentleness  is  e*er  forgiving — 
live  in  love,  'tis  pleasant  living. 

Why  be  angry  with  each  other? 
Ifan  was  made  to  love  his  brother: 
Kindness  is  a  human  duty. 
Meekness  a  celestial  beauty. 
Words  of  kindness,  spoke  fai  season. 
Have  a  weight  with  men  of  reason ; 
Don't  be  others'  follies  blamhig. 
And  their  litUe  vices  namtaig. 
Charity's  a  cure  for  railing. 


'TIS   PLEASANT  LIVING. 

Suffers  much,  Is  all-prevailing. 
Courage,  then,  and  be  forgiving ; 
Live  in  fove,  'tis  pleasant  living: 
Let  thy  loving  be  a  passion. 
Not  a  oomplhnental  fashion; 
Love  is  wisdom,  ever  proving 
Triie  philosophy  is  loving: 
Hast  thou  known  that  bitter  feeling, 
'Gender'd  by  our  hate'a  ooncdaling? 
Better  luve,  though  e'er  so  blindly, 
E'en  thy  foes  will  caU  it  Undly. 
Words  are  wind:  oh,  let  them  never 
Friendship's  golden  love-cords  sever! 
Nor  be  angry,  though  another 
Scorn  to  call  thee  friend  or  brother. 
*  Brother,'  say,  'let's  be  forgiving; 
live  in  love,  tis  pleasant  living.' 
[JFrom  ^Foems,*  by  Edward  Capers,  F^Mtoun, 
Bideford,  Devon]. 


EXPEDIENT  FOR  LOVING  AND  FORGIVING. 


Man  has  an  imfortunate  readiness,  in  the  evil 
hour  after  receiving  an  aflinont,  to  draw  together  all 
the  moon-spots  on  the  other  person  Into  an  outlfaie 
of  shadow,  and  a  night-piece,  and  to  transform  a 
ainsle  deed  into  a  whole  life ;  and  this  only  in  order 
that  he  may  thoroughly  relish  the  pleasure  of  being 
angry.  In  love,  he  has  fortunately  the  opposite 
ftculty  of  crowding  together  aU  the  light  parts  and 
nys  of  its  ottfect  into  one  focus,  by  means  of  the 
burning  glass  of  imagination,  and  letting  its  sun 
bum  without  Its  spots ;  but  he  too  generally  does 
this  only  when  the  beloved,  and  often  censured, 
being  is  already  beyond  the  skies.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  we  abonld  do  this  sooner  and  oftener,  we 


ought  to  act  like  Wlnckelmann,  but  only  in  another 
way.  As  he,  namely,  set  aside  a  particular  half- 
hour  of  each  day  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  and 
meditating  on  his  too  happy  existence  In  Rome,  so 
we  ought  dally  or  weekly  to  dedicate  and  sanctlQr 
a  solitary  hour  for  the  purpose  of  summing  up  the 
virtues  of  our  fomilies,  onr  wives,  our  children,  and 
our  friends— and  viewing  them  in  this  beanttftil 
crowded  assemblage  of  their  good  qualities.  And, 
indeed,  we  should  do  so  for  this  reason,  that  we 
may  not  forgive  and  love  too  late,  when  the  beloved 
behigs  are  already  departed  hence,  and  are  beyond 
our  reach. 

Jean  Paul  Fr,  Rkhter. 
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C]^e   XttO    3$QO&0* 


S»i>9den,Norwv,f^u»kmd,th»Akmdiamd$,  Oeth- 
kmdf  Ac.  By  Sdlnft  Bunbnry,  Author  of  *  Life 
in  Sweden,'  'Our  Own  Btoiy,*  ke.  Poet  Svo,  3 
Yola.,  810,  809  ppi    Harat  A  Blickett. 

THB  ninilSH  THXOBT  Of  IXXiriM^ 

Thv  FInlanden  have  a  o«fio«B  Ide*  cooeefnlDg 
thecanfleofiUnen*  If  thto  does  not  proeeed  from 
a  spell,  they  imagine  that  it  is  earned  by  the  Tirit 
of  the  80oI  to  the  pkee  oX  dqiiarled  epirita  Tbeae 
8|ririts  wish  to  retain  it  there;  the  poor  body  it  has 
left  complains,  and  deshvs  its  retoro.  It  sniEers, 
and  if  the  vagrant  soul  pleases  itself  in  Its  separate 
existence,  and  if  the  soft  language  of  ito  sisler-sphrits 
win  it  to  remain,  the  body  still  sailers,  languishes, 
and  dies. 


A  HBW  TBV  OV  XATIOVAI,  CHlXACtfta. 

My  good  old  hostess  in  Stockholm— a  dever  wo- 
man in  her  way,  who  thought  she  knew  a  deal  of  Bng- 
land— need  often  to  say  triamphantly  to  me,  '  It 
is  a  fact,  mudame,  that  the  character  of  a  people 
may  be  known  by  their  love  of  light  A  people  of 
intelligenoe^  of  a  frank,  free,  gladsome  temper  and 
upright  eharserer,  kuve  a  great  deal  of  light;  so  we 
Bwedee  have  ahrasrs  j^enty  irf  Ught  about  ns ;  where^ 
as  you  in  England  most  pay  a  penalty,  if  you  only 
put  a  little  window  in  your  rooms  beyimd  the  i 
ber  the  law  allows  yoik* 


The  art  of  cookery  in  Sweden,  as  a  national  one, 
is  not  in  a  very  advanced  state,  hot  the  manner  in 
which  th^  dress  game,  though  very  nnHke  onr  own, 
is,  I  thfaik,  preferaUe.  The  flesh  is  first  perforated, 
and  little  bits  of  lard  inserted,  and  the  birds  are 
served  in  a  quantity  of  white  sauce,  having  quite  a 
difTerent  appeaninee  to  our  half-foasted  game.  All 
that  is  implied  by  roasting  Is  of  eonrse  done  in 
ovens;  and  ren  tUk,  or  roast  refaadeer,  is  served  in 
the  same  manner  with  sauce.  There  are  hkleed 
three  descriptions.of  cookery  clearly  observable  here 
—French.  Germeoi,  and  purely  Sweifisli.  Some  of 
the  purely  national  ^sbes,  as  Int-fidc  on  Christmas- 
eve,  are  most  extraorcBnary  things,  Int-fisk  bebig 
the  stock -fish  steeped  in  solution  of  potash.  Until, 
in  fiu^  aecomporition  takes  place.  On  Christmas 
eve,  the  great  evening  of  Sweden,  thb  thing  is 
boiled  and  eaten  with  oU  sauce ;  and  this,  together 
with  gr6t,  which  is  simply  boiled  rice,  fi>rm  the 
Christmas  dishes  of  Sweden,  Just  as  roast-beef  and 
plumpudding  do  of  England.  The  smell  of  the  lut- 
fisk  is  terrific,  but  a  true  Swede  dings  to  his  national 
dish  on  Jul-aften  as  much  as  any  beef-eathig  Eng- 
lishman does  to  his.  The  poor  often  substitute 
boiled  com  for  rice ;  and  at  all  times  rye  porridge, 
made  in  milk,  not  water,  is  their  common  food. 
The  number  of  meals  might  seem  to  make  amends 
for  theU*  quality:  fish  is  almost  the  staple  food; 
quantities  are  salted  in  the  anttmm ;  and  even  in 
winter  fish  are  taken  in  a  most  ingenious  manner 
from  under  ice.  Ton  see  holes  out  at  certain  dis. 
tances,  and  a  man  seated  on  a  stool  at  the  furthest 
on  each  side.    The  man  you  ore  looking  at  appears 


to  be  sitting  Idly  on  the  loe,  but  suddenly  be  puts 
Us  band  into  the  email  opendng  cut  in  it,  and  pnlla 
up  a  bright-coloured  little  fish,  and  then  another 
and  another,  throwing  them  on  the  fioien  lake, 
where  they  jump  sbont,  displaying  thefar  colours, 
poor  things,  to  advantage  and  suffering  cmeliy. 

A  DSSCSMT  INTO  THX  fiXSAT  COFFBX  lOHX  OV  FALUV. 

Traditton  ascribes  the  woridng  of  the  great  cop- 
per ndne  of  Falun  to  an  age  flur  mere  rsmote  than 
any  written  records  or  aimala  can  reach;  even  back 
to  the  age  of  the  bnildtaig  of  the  first  Temple  at 
Jemaalem,  when  Sotomon  bimiglit  the  copper  em- 
ployed hi  it  from  Stora  Kiqiparbergen  of  Sweden  I 
And,  as  a  wise  O^uU-bomit,  or  postUioa,  told  me, 
the  old  dinrch  of  old  Upsala  had  been  there  sinee  the 
time  of  the  deluge,  periwps  the  same  traditkm  may 
make  the  earlier  ndners  of  Fakm  to  be  antediluvians. 

Its  authentic  annals  reach  back  to  1847,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  it  was  worked  eai  licr.  It  is  the 
oldest  In  Sweden. 

Any  writers  who  have  mentioned  the  mode  of  do- 
scent  to  this  ndne  have  stated  it  to  be  partlcttlariy 
easy ;  yet  I  have  read  In  some  English  book  the  re- 
mark that  Dr  Clarke  made  it  appear  fiffmore  ter- 
rific and  picturesque  than  it  really  Is.  The  writer 
probably  conftued  that  fiunons  traveller's  socount 
of  the  mine  of  Persberg  with  that  of  Falun,  for 
Clarke  says  there  are  few  sights  of  the  kind  wUdi 
better  repay  the  traveller;  he  will  seldom  find  a 
mine  of  equal  celebrity  which,  under  all  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  depth  and  magnitude,  is  so  easy  of 
faivestigation.  Another  traveller  says,  *  the  descent 
Is  by  an  easy  winding  flight  of  stairs  all  the  way,  so 
that  you  can  deacend  to  the  bottom  with  only  the 
iktigne  of  going  down  so  many  stepa*  I  mention 
such  antliorities,  because,  relying  on  them,  I  set  off 
very  briskly  to  walk  down  such  a  stahcase  for  a 
q[>ace  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  fothoms 
under  the  earth. 

Hie  baroness  and  her  new  acquaintance  the 
doctor  were  looking  down  the  enter  ftmn  the 
wooden  railing  that  guards  it,  when  I  came  fcom 
the  house  she  had  directed  me  to,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  suitable  mining  equipment  Certainly,  at 
Falnn,  th^  do  not  appear  prepared  for  the  descent 
of  ladies  faito  this  mine,  for  all  the  dress  they  supply 
is  a  heavy  pea-coat  and  a  wide-awake  hat 

The  baroness  looked  at  me  very  eonyplaoently, 
but  observing  that  her  equipment  was  not  equally 
complete,  I  inquhred  if  she  did  not  intend  to  prepare 
for  the  desomt 

She  repUed  that  she  had  been  consulting  with 
her  friend  the  doctor,  who  advised  her  to  stay 
where  she  was,  and  be  satisfied  with  looking  down 
the  chasm,  or  crater,  of  the  mlne^  from  whence 
many  galleries  branched  off;  one  of  which  she  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  enter. 

Escorted  by  the  mine-master's  son,  and  a  guide 
going  on  with  a  large  phxe  torch,  I  set  forward  un- 
dismayed, and  found,  as  I  had  expected,  a  winding 
easy  descent,  formed  by  bars  of  wood. 

The  conductor  reo(Hnaiended  me  to  slacken  my 
pace,  but  finding  the  downward  progress  so  easy 
and  nq^d,  I  replied  by  assuring  him  I  tboug^  no- 
thing of  the  descent 


A  Descent  into  the  Great  Copper  Mine  of  Falun, 


in 


*Wait  a  IHUe,*  WM  his  r^lndtr;  a  oommon 
speech  enongh  in  Swedeiit  bat  now  said  in  a  tonei 
and  wi^  a  sUght  motion  of  the  head,  that  made  it 
ezpressivQi 

We  soon  Ibond  ouneiTes  in  a  large  chamber, 
where  the  goide,  lighting  a  great  pine  Uxdn^  held  it 
up  to  the  walla,  which  literally  sparkled  with  crys- 
tala,  green  and  white ;  beantifol  stalactites  of  green 
vitriol,  the  sulphate  of  iron,  which  hang  from  the 
Tsnited  rooft,  and  ding  to  the  brick  or  wooden 
works  where  the  water  used  in  working  tlie  mine 
has  passed.  The  liquid  sulphate  of  iron  either 
crystallises  or  forms  pendant  and  transparent  stalac- 
tites, wliich  I4>pear  throughout  this  vast  mine  in 
such  sises,  as  tempt  the  poor  labourers  to  possess 
themselTes  of  these  mine-treasures.  Inconsequence 
(tf  this  cupidity,  a  terrible  conflagration  took  plaoe 
hen  about  fifty  years  aga  The  thieves  having 
been  alarmed  while  stealing  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
decamped  without  thehr  lights;  the  timber  of  the 
works  caught  fire,  and  then  the  beds  of  pyrites.  It 
was  fieared  the  whole  mine  would  be  destroyed ;  but 
by  building  up  the  fire  withbi  double  wallsi  it  was 
cut  off  and  left  to  bum  itself  out,  which  it  did  after 
a  lengthened  space  of  time— many  months,  at  all 
events. 

Ilithei-to  I  had  gone  on  quite  comfortably,  and 
very  easily,  but,  after  passing  this  ctiamber,  there 
began  a  mode  of  desooit  which,  I  lielieve,  I  ought 
to  leave  in  the  darimess  bi  which  it  was  madeu 
Now  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  mo^t 
persons  who  have  visited  this  mine  have  mentimied 
Dr  Giarke'a  account  of  it  as  behig  far  too  teriible, 
and  one  English  writer,  in  particular,  quotes  an 
anoedote  that  traveller  records  concerning  a  poor 
woman  who  fell  down  the  precipice,  and  was  turned 
intoa*pankaka,'or  pancake;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  have  remarked  that  it  was  Dr  Clarke's  descripUon 
of  tlie  particularly  easy  descent  of  the  mine,  called 
StoraKoppaibergen,  that  led  me  to  attempt  it.  The 
•olution  of  the  difficulty.  I  tUnk,  is,  that  Clarke's 
account  of  the  iron  mine  of  Persberg,  hi  the  province 
of  Wermlond,  has  been  confused  with  that  of  the 
Dalecarlian,  and  better-known  copper  mine. 

The  descent  of  this  latter  mine  wu  easy  when 
Claike  visited  it  fifty  years  ago,  and  continued  to  be 
easy  nnt  1  about  two  years  previous  to  our  visir, 
when  an  extensive  run  took  place,  which  destroyed 
the  winding  easy  flight  of  step^  which  I  had  under- 
stood led  all  the  way,  for  two  hundred  fiithoms, 
down  to  the  bottom.  My  descent,  therefore,  was, 
after  all,  to  be  made  almost  exactly  as  Dr  Clarke 
describes  the  terrible  descent  hito  the  iron  mine  of 
Persberg. 

This  was  by  means  of  perpendicular  ladders  placed 
on  a  seiles  of  very  small  platforms,  which  serve  as 
landing-places;  but  each  platform  borders  on  a 
precipice,  where  you  hear  the  sound  of  water  gurg- 
ling in  darlmess;  the  staves  of  the  laddejrs  are 
cold,  slippery,  covered  with  black  mud  and  soft  Ice. 
Imagine  an  attempt  to  go  down  these  in  thick  dark- 
ness, vdth  a  guide  standing  on  the  platform  above 
yon,  holding  a  torch,  which  casts  its  light  over  your 
head  only  to  bewilder;  for  if  you  turn  that  head  to 
look  where  yomr  steps  lead,  you  only  see  profound 
gloom  beneath,  and,  for  aught  you  knov,  you  are 
to  step  off  that  ladder  into— what?  That  inquiry 
the  man  seems  to  think  unnecessary— he  tdls  yon 
to  go  on. 

It  was  in  sndi  a  position  that  the  extract  I  had 
read  ftom  Dr  Clarke,  and  whldi  had  been  mistafc- 
ingly  applied  to  this  mine,  unfortuaately  oooorred 


to  me:-^*In  addition  to  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended firom  the  state  of  the  ladders,  the  staves 
were- covered  with  ice  or  mud,  and  rendered  so 
■llppery,  that  we  could  have  no  dependence  on  our 
hands  if  our  feet  fkiled  us.*  Then,  to  completo  our 
foars,  as  we  mentioned  this  to  the  minera,  they 
said, '  Have  a  care  {  it  was  just  so  one  of  our  women 
fell  as  she  was  descending  to  her  work.*—'  And  what 
became  of  her?' — *  Became  of  her?— she  became 


Here,  indeed,  another  ohservatimi  of  his  was  also 
apidicable:— *As  the  labourera  are  not  accustomed 
to  receive  strangers,  they  never  use  precautions,  nor 
otter  the  assistance  usually  afforded  in  more  fi«- 
quented  mines.*  The  weight  of  a  great  pesrooat 
was  a  rather  unfortunate  equipment  to  choose  for 
such  a  descent 

A  miner  came  up  the  ascending  Udder:  as  the 
torohliaht  flashed  «m  his  fooe,  it  appeared  to  me 
very  like  one  of  those  that  used  to  ftigfaten  my 
childhood,  when  seen  in  the  reflection  of  biasing 
sjririto  and  sulphur  burned  on  a  pewter  dish.  Ha 
looked  at  me  as  we  paased,  and  his  look  seemed  to 
say,  *I  am  glad  to  go  up,  and  you  are  foolish  to  go 
down.' 

At  length  we  came  to  the  chamber  where  all  the 
Kings  of  Sweden,  troax  thne  immemorial  up  to  Khig 
Oscar,  have  eatoci  a  dinner ;  for  by  an  ancient  usage 
this  is  one  of  the  many  penalties  inflicted  on  the 
Swedish  khigs.  To  danoe  in  the  town-hall  on  New- 
year's  night,  to  drive  through  the  r9<U'?<u'^  In  Pi^ 
oesaien  on  the  1st  of  May,  to  descend  into  Stora 
Kopparbergen  on  their  accession  to  the  throne—* 
these  and  many  similar  little  performancea  are  en- 
tailed on  the  possession  of  that  crown. 

Here  the  famous  Bemadotte  (the  late  king),  with 
the  Crown  Prince  (the  present  King  Oscar),  and  the 
now  Dowager-Queen,  as  well  as  all  the  royal  suite, 
were  entertained  in  a  subterraneous  cavern,  which 
must  have  looked  strange  enough  when  illuminated 
and  adorned  for  the  occasion.  I  believe  King  Oscar 
has  not  been  obliged  to  repeat  his  visit  upon  his  ao> 
cession  to  the  throneu 

Not  many  visltws  to  this  mine  go  fltrther  than 
this  royal  chsmber.  And  faideed  the  vision,  to  one 
who  does  so  for  only  rnioe  in  a  lifetime— the  first 
and  only  time— may  haunt  him  afterwarda.  The 
glare  of  fitftal  light,  the  sulphurous  faces  of  those 
who  seem  to  have  parted  for  ever  fhmi  the  briglit 
sun  and  tlie  light  of  earth — the  sound  of  unseen 
water— the  htmid  depths  yawning  so  close  that 
a  single  step  aside  would  send  one  down,  as  the 
mhie-master's  son  sent  a  large  btock  of  wood  for 
my  Instruction,  teaching  me  by  action  what  he 
did  not  say  In  word»— all  this^  and  more  than  thiSf 
you  wHl  see,  and  hear  the  sound  of  the  block  ss  it 
rebounds  from  ledge  to  ledge,  falling,  fiilling,  and 
the  sound  coming  fainter,  fainter,  till,  after  the  lapse, 
I  should  think,  of  nearly  a  minute,  it  is  heard  no 
more. 

It  vnw  the  discovery  that,  on  landing  on  one 
of  the  very  small  platforms,  I  had  stopped  back 
withbi  half-Srfoot  of  one  of  these  gulft,  that  totally 
fbeed  me  ih>m  any  desire  to  see  more  of  the  copper 
mine  of  VtAua.  After  that  my  courage  failed,  and  I 
only  recollect  clinging  to  an  upright  ladder  aod  cry- 
ing to  my  stolid  gulde,'I  will  go  npl  I  win  go  npl* 

He  said  afterwards  that  he  fesred  then  the  chance 
of  my  ever  going  up  was  small,  for  he  believed  I 
should  be  phyrically  deprived  of  the  power  of  move- 
ment, and  remain  there,  encumbering,  I  suppose, 
the  mine  descent  for  «vec . 
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Mytticitm  hoM  its  Lamms. 


Suoh  an  oodureiioe  would  be  ft  paralkl  to  one  I 
ODoe  witMMed  ftmid  the  bOlowt  of  the  Atlantie 
Ocean.  It  wm  there  my  lot  to  be  toeeed,  mounting 
to  the  heaTena,  and  deaoendhig  to  the  d^tha,  hi  a 
amall  boat  rowed  by  two  men.  Anold8oottl8h.]ady 
was  the  only  other  woman.  There  the  eat  with 
hands  calmly  folded,  while  I  was  nearly  frantic 
with  terror,  and  her  words,  which  scarcely  ever 
ceased,  fijU  like  oil  on  boUhig  waves,  stilUng  the 
tenors  I  felt  :~*  The  voice  of  tlie  Lord  Is  on  the 
deep:  the  Ixnrd  is  on  many  waters:  the  Lordrideth 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  He  holdeth  the  winds 
in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.*  These  and  other  words 
that  quiet  old  lady  k^t  constantly  repeating,  while 
we  were  given  over  to  despair. 

The  great  steamer  that  was  to  save  ns  at  last 
approached.  The  deep  voice  of  the  captain  calling 
tlurongh  the  tinmpet  was  heard,  oar  pour  boat  was 
grappled,  but  the  pitching  threatened  to  draw  ns 
nnder  the  walls  we  wanted  to  dimb  for  safety. 
The  ladder  was  let  down;  the  good  old  lady  mounted 
a  few  steps  ^  but  there  she  halted — there  she 
stuck  fast,  and  neither  the  threats  of  those  above, 
nor  the  anxious  entreatiea  of  those  below,  oould  get 
her  to  move  either  up  or  down.  The  courage  that 
bad  sustahied  another  failed  henelf  when  the  trial 
waa  over:  erect  along  the  ladder,  with  her  hands 
tightly  grasping  the  staves,  there  she  clung,  sus- 
pended between  the  pitehing  boat,  with  its  anxious 
crew,  and  the  pitching  steamer,  with  its  anxioos 
spectators.  They  pulled  up  the  ladder  at  last,  and 
laid  it  flat  on  the  deck,  and  then  disengaged  the 
clinging  liandi. 

*Now,  then,'  called  out  tlie  mate,  *there  Is 
another  woman;  when  she  puts  her  Ibot  on  the 
ladder  draw  it  up.* 

Bat  tiie  other  woman  walked  straight  up,  and 
the  captain  gave  his  hand  aud  landed  her  on  the 
deck,  and  said  *she  was  a  brave  w(Mnan,  and  her 
life  was  worth  saving.*  But  the  captain  was  quite 
mistaken.  The  brave  woman  lay  there  prostrate :  it 
was  she  who  had  no  courage  to  walk  up  the  ladder 
when  safety  was  assured,  because  all  her  courage 
had  been  exhausted  while  danger  only  was  around. 

I  thought  of  that  ladder,  and  of  the  form  that  had 
clung  to  it,  while  I  was  suspended  in  the  mhne,  and 
I  had  a  dim  perspective  of  remaining  where  I  was, 
for  I  knew  this  ladder  would  not  be  drawn  up.  It 
waa  necessary,  therefore,  to  *  make  an  effort,*  and  the 
effort  was  made.  But  not  for  half  the  mines  of 
Goloonda  do  I  think  I  would  go  again  into  the  cop- 
per mine  of  Falun— at  least  if  It  remahi  in  the  state 
It  was  in  when  I  made  my  descent. 

I  found  Frlherrinan  and  her  friend  the  doctor 
ei\)oyinR  an  easy  conversation.  She  expressed 
some  surprise  at  seeing  me  returned  so  soon ;  he 
looked  as  tf  he  scarcely  expected  me  to  return  at 
alL 

*  It  was  wdl,'  I  said,  *for  her  that  she  had  not 
come  with  me.* 

*Jasar  she  cried,  *I  thought  you  would  be  of 
that  opinion.  The  mine  is  quite  another  thing  now, 
to  what  it  was  when  the  king  and  queen  went 
down  there.    It  is  astonbhing  you  could  venture.* 

*Bat  you  did  not  tell  me  it  was  dangerous.* 

*  It  was  useless  to  alarm  yon.* 

And  thai  the  kind  Frlherrinan  went  on  to  inform 
me  that  only  a  short  time  previously  two  strangers 
had  gone  down  with  a  guide  well  accustomed  to 
the  place.  This  man  lost  his  torch,  but,  presuming 
on  his  acquaintance  with  the  mine,  tdd  the  gen- 
tiemen  they  might  oonfidentiy  rely  on  him,  though 


In  the  dark.  Stepping  back  almost  at  the  moment 
he  spoke,  he  went  down  the  abyss!  The  strangera, 
overcome  with  horror  and  fear  for  themselvea,  re- 
nudned  on  the  spot,  not  daring  to  move,  till  some 
other  persons  condng  down  delivered  them  fkom 
such  a  dq>loi  able  state. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  galleries,  or  passages, 
rtdiating  from  the  entrance  through  the  great  cra- 
ter, so  that  different  parties  may  go  np  and  down 
without  meeting.  My  time  hi  It  was  about  three 
hours,  but  I  have  heard  that  to  examine  it  tho- 
roughly and  sdentiflcally  would  require  a  fbrtnisht'a 
time!  I  was  crippled  that  evening;  unable  to  walk, 
from  pains  and  stiflhess  in  the  limbs.  The  baron* 
eas  deplored  this,  as  to  stay  another  day  in  the 
eonper  smoke  of  Falun  appeared  to  her  so  disagree* 
able:  and  she  sawno  likelihood  that  I  ahonld  be 
able  to  travel  the  next  day.  I  assured  her  a  night's 
reat  would  restewe  me,  and  to  make  the  most  of  It, 
I  would  rethne  eariy ;  whereon  FHheirinan  wdered 
her  own  particnlar  sapper,  which  she  said  was  no- 
where to  be  had  in  snch  perfection  as  in  Dalame. 
This  was  a  great  dish  of  graf-lax,  or  raw  salmon — 
not  smoked  or  dried,  but  merely  steeped  in,  I 
think,  salt  and  water,  aod  served  in  slices,  each 
enough  to  frighten  one— with  oil,  vln^^,  and  pi- 
mento to  eat  wHh  it  To  this  dishfal  of  graf-lax 
the  baroness  added  another  Swedish  dainty— an 
inunenae  basin  of  thick  sour  cresm.  And  when 
she  placed  herself  at  the  table  before  these,  she 
said,  *Now  I  only  want  one  thing  to  make  my 
pleasnre  perfect* 

FVx>m  a  deep  sleep  that  night  I  was  awoke  by 
kmd  groans.  In  the  adjoining  room  I  found  the 
poor  baroness  seised,  as  I  feaied,  with  cholera. 
But  she  seemed  to  be  more  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  disorder  herself;  and  persisted  that  a  copious 
draught  of  oQ  and  vinegar  would  remove  It  This 
doee  was  i»ocnred:  but  for  three  days  the  illness 
continued;  and  after  all  FMherrinan  found  the  raw 
salm<»  and  sour  cream  of  Falun  as  dangeroua  to 
her,  as  its  great  copper  mine  had  proved  to  me. 


Hwan  tBith  ike  Mfttia.  A  CcmtnhuHon  to  Uu  SU- 
tory  of  ROigiom  Opinkn,  By  Bobert  Alfred 
Yaughan,  KA.  3  vols.  fbap.  8vo,  404k  402  pp* 
John  W.  Parker  it  Son.* 
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And  into  Kloiy  peep.'— JBcnvy  Vmmghmm, 

1CT8TICI8M  HAS  ITS  LB8S0ir& 

WiUoughby,  I  have  always  been  partial  to  the 
mystics,  I  must  say.  They  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  the  conservators  of  tlie  poetry  and  heart  of  re- 
ligion, especiaUy  in  opposition  to  the  dry  prose  and 
formalism  of  the  schoolmen. 

AOurimt.  So  they  really  were  hi  great  measure. 
They  did  good  service,  many  of  them,  in  their  day 
— thefar  very  errors  often  such  as  were  possible  only 
to  great  soula  Still  their  notions  concemhig  spe- 
cial revelation  and  immediate  intuition  of  God  were 
giievous  mistakes. 

•  dynopdsof  Oontento:— Book  I.  Zntrodnetion.— IJ.  Xarlj 
Oriental  Mjstielsm.~III.  Tha  MystleiMn  of  the  Keo-Plato. 
nlsta.— IT.  Myatioinn  in  the  Gieek  Omnh.— Y.  Myatldn 
in  the  lAtln  Charob.— YI.  German  Kyetlclain  In  the  Four, 
teenth  Oentoxy.— YII.  Pereian  Myrtldan  In  the  Middle 
Afcee.'-YIII.  TheoMphy  in  the  Age  of  the  Befonnatioii.— 
IX.  The  Spanlah  Myitloe.— X.  quietlm.— XI.  Mjatldn  la 
Snclaiid.~XIL  r  -     -  
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FtBoivMjr.  Yet,  without  the  ardour  imparted  by 
inch  doetrinea,  they  mlf^ht  hare  lacked  the  atroigth 
reqniBlte  to  withatand  miaoonoeptions  fieurioore  mia- 
chievona. 

AthertOH.  Very  likely.  We  should  have  more 
morcy  on  the  ooe-aidedneaa  of  men,  if  we  reflected 
ofkener  that  tlie  evil  we  condemn  may  be  in  Ihct 
keeping  oat  aome  much  greater  eyU  on  the  other 
aide. 

'WiPoughby,  I  think  one  may  learn  a  great  deal 
from  anch  erratic  or  morbid  kinda  of  religion.  Al- 
moat  aU  we  are  in  a  position  to  aay  concerning  api- 
ritoal  inflaence  oonsiats  (tf  negatives— and  what 
that  Influence  la  nol  we  can  l)e8t  gather  from  these 
abnormal  phaaea  of  the  mbid.  Certainly  an  impar- 
tial eatlmate  of  the  good  and  of  the  evil  wrought  by 
eminent  mystics,  would  prove  a  very  instmctiTe 
occnpation;  it  would  be  a  trying  of  the  q;>irits  by 
their  fruita. 

Cfower.  And  all  the  more  useful,  as  the  mistakes 
of  mysticism,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  mistakea 
concerning  questions  which  we  all  feel  it  so  import- 
ant to  have  rightly  answered;  committed,  too,  by 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  ao  that  what 
waa  danger  to  them  may  be  danger  also  to  aome  of 
na,  in  an  altered  furm. 

Atherton.  Unquestionably.  Rationalism  overrates 
reason,  formaliam  action,  and  mysticism  feeling— 
benoe  the  common  artributea  of  the  last,  heat  and 
obacurity.  But  a  tendency  to  exceaa  in  each  of  these 
three  directions  must  exist  in  every  age  among  the 
cognate  varieties  of  mind.  You  remember  how 
Pindar  frequently  Introducea  into  an  ode  two  oppo- 
Bite  mythical  peraonagea,  auch  aa  a  Fdopa  or  a 
Tantalu8,jui  Izion  or  a  Perseus,  one  of  whom  shall 
resemble  the  great  man  addressed  by  the  poet  in 
his  worse,  the  other  in  hl4  better  characteriatlcs ; 
that  thus  he  may  be  at  once  encouraged  and  de- 
terred. Deeper  leaaona  than  were  drawn  for  Hiero 
from  the  characters  of  the  heroic  age  may  be  learned 
by  ua  from  the  religious  atruRglea  of  the  paat  It 
would  be  impossible  to  atudy  the  position  of  the  old 
mystica,  without  being  warned  and  atimulated  by  a 
weakneaa  and  a  atreogth  to  which  our  nature  corre- 
mmnda ;  unleaa,  indeed,  the  inquiry  were  conducted 
unsympathiaingly,  with  cold  hearta,  aa  far  from  the 
faith  of  the  mystics  aa  from  thehr  folUea. 

0<neer,  If  we  are  likely  to  learn  in  this  way  from 
auch  an  investigation,  suppose  we  agree  to  set  about 
it,  and  at  once. 

AOurton.  With  all  my  heart  I  have  gone  a  little 
way  in  thia  dfarection  alone ;  I  staonld  be  very  glad 
to  have  company  upon  the  road. 

WtOougJOnf'  An  arduoua  task,  when  yon  come  to 
look  it  in  the  fooe— to  determbie  that  nanow  line 
between  the  genuine  ardour  of  the  Christian  and  the 
oferwrougtat  fervours  of  the  mystical  devotee— to 
enter  into  the  philoeophyof  auch  aquestion;  and  that 
with  a  terminology  so  mialeading  and  so  defective 
aa  the  beat  at  our  service^  It  will  be  like  Bhq>Ing 
the  second  hand  <tf  a  watdi  with  a  pair  of  aheara,  I 
promiae  you.  We  ahall  find  continually  tracts  of 
ground  belonging  to  one  of  the  rival  territories  of 
Tru»  and  Falae  inlaid  upon  the  regiona  of  the  other, 
like  those  patchea  firom  a  distant  sUre  that  lie  in 
the  middle  of  some  of  our  conntiea.  Many  of  the 
worda  we  muat  employ  to  deaisnate  a  certain  cast 
of  mind  or  opinion  are  taken  from  aome  accidental 
feature  or  tranaitory  cbcumstance,  express  no  real 
dutfacteristic  of  the  idea  in  question.  They  indicate 
oar  ignorance,  like  the  caatlea  with  large  flags, 
blaaoned  with  the  arms  of  soverelgna,  which  the 


old  monkish  geographers  set  down  in  their  mapa  of 
Europe  to  stand  instead  of  the  livons,  towns,  and 
mountaina  of  an  unknown  interior. 

AOurtOH,  True  enough;  but  we  must  do  the  beat 
we  can.  We  should  never  enter  on  any  Inveatiga- 
tlon  a  little  beneath  the  aurfiice  of  things,  if  we  con- 
sidered  all  the  difflcnltiea  ao  gravely.  Beaidea,  we 
are  not  gofaig  to  be  so  ponderously  philosophical 
about  the  matter.  The  fiicta  themselves  will  be  our 
best  teachers,  aa  tliey  arlae,  and  aa  we  arrange  them 
when  they  accumulate. 

History  fairly  questioned  is  no  Sphinx.  She  tella 
na  what  kind  of  teaching  has  been  fruitftQ  in  bless- 
ing to  humanity,  and  why;  and  what  haa  been  a 
mere  boastftd  promiae  or  powerleaa  formula.  She 
U  the  true  test  of  every  ayatem,  and  the  aafegnaxd 
of  her  diadples  from  theoretical  or  practical  extra- 
vagance. Were  her  large  leasons  learned,  from  how 
many  fooliah  hopea  and  ibars  would  they  aave  men  t 
We  should  not  then  see  a&natical  oonfldenoe  placed 
in  pet  theoriea  for  the  aununary  expulrion  of  all 
auperstition,  wrongfrilneas,  and  ill-will,  theoriea 
whose  prototypea  fidled  agea  back ;  neither  would 
good  Christian  folk  be  so  frightened  aa  aome  of  them 
are  at  the  seemingly  novel  exhibitions  of  unbelief 
in  our  time. 

WiUoughbv.  A  great  gain— to  be  above  both  panic 
and  presumption.  I  have  never  heartily  givm  my- 
aelf  to  a  historic  study,  without  realising  snme  such 
twofold  advantage.  It  animated  and  it  humbled 
me. 

THX  BACBBD  SLXSP. 

.  .  .  There  ia  nothing  unarorthy  of  belief  in  what 
you  have  been  told  concerning  the  aacred  deep,  and 
divination  by  dreama.  I  explain  it  thus  >— The  soul 
haa  a  twofold  life,  a  lower  and  a  hfs^er.  In  Bleep 
that  soul  is  fbeed  from  the  constraint  of  the  body, 
and  enters,  as  one  emancipated,  on  ita  divine  life  of 
Intelligence.  Then,  aa  the  noble  fiicolty  which  be- 
holds the  objects  that  truly  are— the  objects  in  the 
world  of  Intelligenoe— Bths  within,  and  awakens  to 
ita  power,  who  can  be  anrprised  that  the  mind,  which 
contains  In  itaelf  the  prindplea  of  all  that  happens, 
should,  in  this  its  state  of  liberation,  discern  the 
future  in  thoae  antecedent  principles  which  will 
make  that  Aiture  what  it  is  to  be?  The  nobler  part 
of  the  Bonl  is  thus  united  by  abstraction  to  higher 
naturea,  and  becotnea  a  participant  in  the  wiadom 
and  foreknowledge  of  the  goda. 

Recorded  examplea  <^  thia  are  numeioas  and  well 
authenticated;  instancea  occur,  too,  every  day. 
Numbers  cf  sick,  by  deeping  in  the  temple  or.£a- 
culapiua,  have  bad  their  cure  revealed  to  them  in 
dreama  voudisafed  by  the  god.  Would  not  Alex- 
ander's army  have  p^abed  but  for  a  dream  in  which 
Dionysus  pdnted  out  the  means  of  safety  ?  Waa 
not  the  siege  of  Aphutis  raised  through  a  dream 
sent  by  Jupiter  Ammon  to  Lysanderf  The  night- 
time <^  the  body  is  the  day-time  of  the  aouL 

THK  WAT  TO  BLBBBEDNEaB. 

...  I  saw  advancing  towards  ns  the  stately 
form  of  Mr  Eckart  himaelf.  He  looked  with  a  calm 
gravity  about  upon  na,  aa  he  paused  In  the  midat— 
seemed  to  understand  at  once  of  what  sort  our  talk 
had  been,  and  appeared  about  to  speak.  There  waa 
a  cry  for  silence— '  Hear  the  doctorl  hear  hhn.* 
Wliereon  he  spoke  as  follows:— 'There  waa  once 
a  learned  man  who  longed  and  prayed  flill  dglit 
yeara  that  God  would  ahow  him  aome  one  to  teach 
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MyttCeim  run  to  Seedl'^Umg. 


hkn  the  way  of  truth.  Aiiilon«tfaBe,Mli«wMln 
great  longing,  thare  Mme  unto  him  a  Toica  from 
heaven  and  aald,  *Go  to  tha  ftont  of  the  chnnsb; 
fh«M  wilt  tboa  find  a  man  that  ihaU  ihowthaa  the 
way  to  btoawdneaa.' 

80  thither  ha  went,  and  fomid  there  a  poor  man 
whoie  feet  were  torn  and  eorered  with  dnat  and 
dirt,  and  all  hla  apparel  loaree  three  heUen  worth. 
Ha  greeted  hini,  eaying,  *  God  give  thea  good-mor« 
vow.*  Thereat  made  he  anawer,  *I  never  had  an 
ni  morrow/  Again  said  he,  *Ood  proeper  thee.' 
Hie  other  anawered,  'Never  had  I  anght  hot  pro- 
ipertty.* 

*Heaven  eave  thee^*  laid  the  aoholar,  *  how  aoawer- 
aatthoameeo?* 

*  I  waa  never  other  than  saved.* 
*BxphUn  to  me  thia,  ibr  I  uideratand  not* 

*  WtUlngly,*  quoth  the  poor  man.  ' Thou  wiahest 
me  good-morrow.  I  never  had  an  ill  morrow ;  for, 
am  I  an  hongered,  I  pralie  God;  am  I  freeaing, 
doth  it  hall,  anow,  rain,  la  it  fldr  weather  or  foal,  I 
pndoa  God ;  and  therefore  had  I  never  111  morrow. 
Hum  didst  say,  God  prosper  theeu  I  have  been 
never  nnproaperonai  for  I  know  how  to  live  with 
God;  I  know  that  what  he  doth  is  beat,  and  what 
God  glveth  or  ordalneth  for  me,  be  It  pain  or  plea- 
avre,  that  I  take  cheerfhlly  ftxim  Him  aa  the  best 
of  all,  and  eo  I  had  never  adversity.  Thoa  wlaheat 
God  to  bless  me.  I  was  never  uiblessed,  far  I  de- 
sire to  be  only  in  the  will  of  God,  and  I  have  so 
given  np  my  will  to  the  will  of  God,  that  what  God 
wiUethlwilL* 

*  But  if  God  were  to  cast  thee  hito  hell,'  said  the 
ieholar,  'what  wonldst  tbon  do  then?' 

*Caftt  ma  into  hell?  His  goodness  holds  him 
back  thereftom.  Yet,  if  He  did,  I  should  have  two 
arms  to  embrace  him  withaL  One  arm  is  trae 
Humility,  and  therewith  am  I  ene  with  hia  holy 
humanity.  And  with  the  right  arm  of  Love,  that 
joineth  his  holy  Godhead,  I  would  embraoe  him ;  so 
He  most  ooifte  with  me  into  hell  likewise.  And 
even  so,  I  would  sooner  be  in  hell,  and  have  God, 
than  in  heaven,  and  not  have  him.* 

Then  nndentood  thia  Maater  that  trae  Abandon- 
ment, with  utter  Abasement,  waa  the  nearest  way 
to  God. 

Moreover  the  Master  aakad,  'From'  whence*  oom-^ 
eat  thou?* 

'FVomGod.* 
.   'Where  hast  thou  fonnd  God?* 

'  Where  I  abandoned  all  oreatorea.  I  am  akiag. 
My  Ungdom  la  my  sooL  All  my  i>owan^  within 
and  without,  do  homage  to  my  sooL  TIds  kingdom 
la  greater  than  any  Ungdom  on  the  earth.* 

*  What  hath  brought  thee  to  this  peffectioa  ?* 

*  My  sOenoe,  my  heavenward  thoughts,  my  union 
with  God.  For  I  oould  rest  fai  nothfaig  leas  than 
God.  Now  I  have  found  God,  and  have  everiaattaig 
reat  and  Joy  in  Hhn.* 

With  that  Maater  Eckart  ceased,  and  went  on  hia 
way  again,  leaving  us  In  wonderment 

xrancisic  bqit  to  sbsdI 

.  .  .  Searoely  ware  theaaworthiea,wUh  hag  and 
baggage,  well  on  their  way  agafai,  when  I  espied, 
waBdng  towarda  the  Inn,  a  giant  of  a  man-HMma 
three  faiches  higher  than  I  am  (a  tight  I  have  not 
often  8aan),miaerably  attired,  doaty  and  travel-wonk 
When  he  came  to  where  I  waa,  ha  threw  down  hia 
ataffaad  bundle,  cast  hla  huge  Umba  along  the  bench, 
gava  a  careless  anily  glance  at  na,  and,  throwing 


back  hia  shagvy  head  of  Uadt  hair,  1 
toaleepk  Having  pity  on  hto  weariness,  I  said, 'Art 
thfavty,  fliend  I  the  sun  hath  power  to-day.*  There- 
npon  he  partly  rslsed  himself  looked  fixedly  at  me, 
and  then  drank  off  the  tankard  I  pnshed  towards 
him,  granting  oat  a  aomething  which  methoujiht 
waa  meant  for  thanka.  Being  now  curiona,  leaked 
him  atraight,  'Where  he  came  firam?' 

He,  I  never  came  from  anywhere. 

/.  What  are  ]ron? 

Bt.  I  am  not 

/.  What  will  yon? 

H9.  IwUlnot 

/.  Thia  is  pasahig  strange.    Tell  me  your  name. 

/&  Men  call  ma  the  Nameleas  Wild. 

/.  Not  for  off  the  mark  either;  yoa  talk  wildly 
enough.  Where  do  you  come  flnom?  whither  are 
yoaboond? 

He.  I  dwell  in  absolute  freedom. 

/.  What  la  that? 

H9.  When  a  man  lives  as  he  list,  without  dls* 
tlnctton  (Otherness.  And&rktU),  without  before  or 
after.  The  man  who  hath  hi  his  Eternal  Nothhiff 
become  nothing,  knowa  nought  of  diatinctlona. 

/.  Bat  to  violate  distinction  to  to  violate  order, 
and  to  break  that  Is  to  be  a  slave.  That  to  not  tlie 
freedom  indeed  whkh  the  truth  glvea.  He  that 
committeth  afai  to  the  aervant  oT  sin.  No  man  can 
be  80  atteriy  self-annihilated  and  loet  hi  God, 
can  be  such  a  very  nothfaig,  that  there  remidns  no 
remnant  of  the  orlgtaial  difference  between  creatura 
and  Creator.  My  soul  and  body  ars  one,  are  not 
separate;  but  they  are  disthict  80  la  it  with  th« 
soul  united  to  God.  Mark  the  difference,  firlend,  I 
prithee,  between  separation  and  distlBctlon.  (Ch^- 
eMedmheUimdUniinckiedmMtJ 

He.  The  teacher  saith  that  the  saintly  man  to 
God*8  son,  snd  what  Christ  doth,  that  doth  ha. 

/.  He  saith  that  such  man  foUoweth  Chrlat  hi 
righteousness.  But  our  personality  muat  ever 
abldOi  Chrlat  to  son  of  God  by  nature,  we  by  grace. 
Tour  pride  bUnds  you.  Ton  are  enli«htened  with 
a  false  light,  combig  whence  I  know  not  Yon  try 
and  'break  through 'to  the  Oneneas,  and  yoa  hrealt 
through  reason  and  reverence. 

HerepUad,  Iqr  tdUng  me  that  I  was  hi  tiiick  dark- 
ness; and  the  hoy  oenslngwlthmy  hone,  I  kftldm.. 


The  Looer^e  Seat  KaXkmlMna,  or  Oommem  IMaga 
«a  JesfaMM  10  Bemiip,  FMhs,  md  TnUh.  By 
Kenehn  Henry  Digby.  9  voto  ISmo,  8M,  852  pp^ 
L(»gman&  Co. 

SLAVQ* 

Haalitt  aays,  'aU  slang  phraaea  are  vulgar;  hut 
there  la  nothing  vulgar  In  the  common  BngMsh 
kHom.  SbnpUdty  to  not  vulgarity-'  Neverthdeaa, 
when  he  laid  down  hto  pen,  he  could  deariy  relish 
what  he  censured;  for  when  ha  heard  aomaone  aay 
to  another,  who  wanted  to  be  off  a  bet  for  a  glaaa  of 
brandy-and-water,  'Confound  it,  man,  dont  be  fav 
aipidl*  he  adda,  'TUnka  I,  that  to  a  good  phraae;' 
and  etoewhere  ha  saya,  *lf  there  are  watehworda 
for  the  rabble,  have  not  the  polite  and  faahionahla 
thdr  hacknqrcd  phrases,  their  folaoma,  uamaanin^ 
Jargon,  which  to  to  me  anathema?*  'Evetyttving 
language  haa  a  power  of  growth,  of  expanaion,  of 
developmant;  hi  other  wonto,  ita  Ufa— that  which 
makea  it  a  living  langqaga,  having  within  Itadf  a 
power  to  supply  the  growing  wanta  and  fandea  of 
a  Itvfaif  peopto  that  oaaa  it*    Only  pride  and  am^ 
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bItioB  qaaxnl  with  this  poww.  The  hnmonM  fk- 
rtnn  it,  while  the  law  of  the  language  to  pmerred. 
The  diorteet,  simpleet,  oomiiKmest  ways  (rf  deliver- 
ing ordinary  thoaghta,  howorer  floeeh  thdr  dat»— 
the  ihort  Saxon  and  EngUah  words,  the  ordinary 
monosyllabic  mosio  of  oar  language,  evw  varying 
—have  a  great  chami.  I  love  *  sweet  expressions, 
quick  conceit,  fiunUiar  language,  fhshkmed  to  the 
weight  of  such  as  speak  it' — 

'Langoage  and  mattar,  with  a  fit  of  mirth 
That  Bharplj  nvoara  morv  of  air  than  «arth.* 

There  to  a  mystery  about  the  origin  of  these  com- 
mon expressions  which  only  makes  them  more 
amuring.  No  one  can  tell  who  was  their  author. 
They  seem  foundlings;  abandoned  at  first  in  the 
streets,  where 

*  Chndrm  ^ck  up  wotdt  as  pigeon  paaa. 
And  utfear  thorn  afiUa  aa  G«d  ahall  plena.' 

Well  I  nevOT,  all  serene,  stunning,  slap-up  toggery, 
hard  up,  that's  cool,  wide  awake,  cut  away,  a  swell, 
spicy,  prime,  thundering  hot,  and  such-like  phrases, 
enough  to  startle  the  most  intrepid  lexioolopoly- 
glottOHiomatographer  living,  are  often,  and  above 
all  here  in  the  bower,  more  agreeable  to  the  ears 
than  the  finest  Johnsonian  epithets.  Some,  of 
course,  call  these  latter  correct,  genteel,  elegant ;  it 
mey  be;  the  other's  the  sweeter  phrase  though. 
Ben  Jonson  represents  Uercury  asking  Cupid  for 
leave  to  speak  in  tlito  popular  kind  of  way.  *  Let's 
practise  language,'  he  says,  *act  ft^ely,  csreleasly, 
and  capriciously,  as  if  our  veins  ran  with  quick- 
silver; and  not  utter  a  phrase  but  what  shall  come 
forth  steeped  hi  the  very  brine  of  conceit,  and  sparkle 
like  salt  Ui  fire.'  Almost  every  one  at  times  would 
like  to  speak  sa    Warwick  says— 

*  The  prhMO  hat  stndieo  hte  oanpanion 
Like  a  atnuigi  tongn,  whenin  to  gain  tha  kngnge; 
•Tie  nodftil  UuUovery  wovd  be  leani'd.' 

Let  US  imitate  him  for  an  instant  in  this  respect, 
and  note  the  simple  but  expressive  phra»es  of  those 
whom  pride  has  not  fiK>sen  into  one  cold  continuous 
form  of  propriety;  for  with  our  present  audience 
there  to  no  danger  of  verifying  the  experience  of 
Touchstone,  that  *  when  a  man's  faney  words  can-> 
not  be  nndiMrstood,  nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded 
with  the  forwsrd  child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a 
man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  «  httle 


'Some  words,'  says  a  great  master  of  our  lan- 
guage in  ancient  times,  *  are  to  he  culled  out  for  or- 
nament and  cokmr,  ss  we  gather  flowers  to  strew 
bouses  or  make  garlands,  but  these  are  better  when 
they  grow  to  our  style;  as  in  a  meadow,  where 
though  the  mere  grass  and  greenness  delight,  yet 
the  variety  of  flowers  doth  heighten  and  beautify.' 
He  would  admit  the  most  popuhur  turns  of  expres- 
rion;  fw  'there  to  no  sound,'  he  says,  'but  shall  find 
gome  lovers,  as  the  bitterest  confections  are  grate- 
All  to  some  pslates.'  He  would  permit  even,  with 
a  certain  delicate  moderation,  what  are  sometimes 
called  slang  terms,  'for  pleasure  and  variety,  as 
travellers  turn  out  of  the  highway,  drawn  either  by 
the  commodity  of  a  fbo^ath  or  the  delicacy  or 
freshness  of  the  fields.'  These  terms,  when  well 
used,  may  prove  even  the  sweetest  and  most  sig- 
nificant words  you  can  devise.  So  a  poet  says  of 
an  ideal  character— 


Thar  caUM  him  hut  a  ahlfllMi  jvttlb. 

In  whom  no  good  they  mwi 
And  yet,  unwittingly,  in  truth. 

They  made  hla  eaielem  woida  thdr  law.* 


In  general  we  may  remsrk  thai  the  c 
lar  mode  of  expressing  the  superlative  to  fto  re- 
moved fh>m  that  of  orators  'splashing  in  the  ihith 
of  their  rhetoric.'  There  are  hyperixdes  which  will 
become  one  language  that  will  by  no  means  suit 
another;  and  in  thto  respect  English  to  so  flu  mere 
sparing  than  any  of  the  oonthiental  tongues,  that 
whoever  would  seek  to  introduce  their  terms  faito 
the  former  would  only  render  himself  ridiculous. 
But  even  such  as  are  admissible  in  it  are  seldom 
used  by  the  msjority.  Common  persons  nerer 
think  of  employing  fbr  thto  purpose  words  of  Ibree 
disproportionate  to  the  oooasion— strong  out-of-the 
way  terms  and  exaggerated  phrases,  as  teirible, 
awftal,  mighty,  enormous,  and  such  altitudes— 
though  they  may  think  what  they  have  in  mind  to 
be  somewhat  They  use  the  shortest  and  simplest 
terms  of  our  sweet,  homely  English;  and  then,  by 
the  manner  ot  accentuating  and  pronouncing  them, 
as.  Did  not  they?  or  Wasn't  he?  or,  as  the  little 
marchioness  says  to  Swiveller,  'Havent  you  be  a 
talking  nonsense?*  convey  their  meaning  to  peifte- 
tion,  which  to  the  great  ofcject  of  all  discourse. 

*  They  need  no  boroliaat  laagnge,  stolon  from  inch 
Am  make  nobility  from  prodigion  terma 
Thai] 


ewordae 


*  Hla  worda  wore  limpU 
And  yet  he  need  thorn  ao. 

That  wliat  In  other  months  wn  to 
la  hla  aaamU  mwlem  aad  low. 


>>li. 


Aristotle  speaks  of  the  fitness  of  tones  as  belonging 
to  a  rhetorician.  The  common  people,  and  such 
too  as  come  to  this  seat,  without  having  read  his 
treatise,  have  an  instinctive  aptitude  fbr  acquiring 
thto  quality,  which  to  often  wanting  in  their  supe- 
riors. Do  you  like  thto?  Yes,  I  do.  And  yester- 
day had  we  not  a  pleasant  walk?  Yes,  we  had. 
The  tone  with  which  these  snswers  are  g'.ven  ex- 
presses  more  than  any  superlatives  could  do.  '  In- 
deed kindness  and  good-humour  are«  indicated  by 
the  synunetrical,  graceful  modulation,  approaching 
to  monotony,  in  which  the  same  tones  recur  after 
neariy  equal  intervsto  in  the  period ;  whereas,  when 
the  speaker  wants  to  be  uncommon,  fh>m  being  in 
a  state  of  intense  exdtonent,  all  to  variety,  discord, 
and  obstruction,  all  symmetry  of  intonation  having 
vanished.' 

WOMANHOOD  AHD  LOVB. 

The  tenderness  and  reverence  with  which  Bichter 
always  speaks  of  the  sorrows  and  sensibility  of  wo- 
men have  made  him,  it  is  said,  dear  to  every  wo- 
man's heart  'It  has  been  my  principle,'  he  says, 
'to  think  better  of  every  woman  than  any  would 
think  of  her  except  her  lover.'  '  I  am  sure  he  must 
be  in  heaven,*  said  a  poor  widow  of  her  late  hus- 
band, 'if  it  were  only  for  the  love  and  tenderness 
he  always  showed  to  women.'  ThU  is,  after  all, 
nothing  but  the  picture  of  our  common  manhood. 
Let  us,  however,  confine  our  sttentlon  for  an  in- 
stant to  Its  character  with  respect  to  love;  for  at 
thto  seat,  you  know,  we  cannot  be  blamed  for  often 
recurring  to  the  themei  Here  we  have  a  fkvoiirable 
audience,  but  If  we  transport  ourselves  in  thought 
elsewhere,  the  present  pass  may  be  a  difficult  one; 
for  In  the  worid  are  found  many  who  through  desire 
of  the  unoommon  seem  ineapable  of  appreduting 
the  exeellenee  of  manhood  in  thto  respect  *Letno 
man  fiidl  in  love,*  says  a  phiknopher  arguing  in 
fovonr  of  living  to  one's-seli;  'for  tnm  that  mo- 
ment he  to  the  baby  of  a  ghi'  One  can  nnderstand 
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s  metapbjrridan  having  a  dislike  to  mcli  bablei, 
thongti  the  qualltlei  which  fonn  them  may  be 
among  the  loftiest  appanages  of  oar  nature.  LoTe 
may  be  langfaed  at,  as  we  saw  before,  *thoQ<h  tis 
a  wisdom  becomes  a  yoong  man  well  ;*  and  when 
manly  wisdom,  not  oyerswayed  by  passion  or  oi^ 
nion,  knows  how  to  lead  your  Judgment,  then  will 
yon  admit  that  it  does,  even  though  it  should  cod* 
tradict  the  maxims  of  the  world,  the  precepts  of 
war,  and  the  axioms  of  ambition.  The  stem  repre- 
sentative of  all  these  influences  will  say  with  Eno- 
baibus,  *  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  wcnnen 
di»:  it  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for  nothing; 
though  between  them  and  a  great  cause  tliey  should 
be  esteeoMd  nothing.*  Manhood,  without  being  the 
noble  ruin  of  any  magic,  will  reply,  we  may  Ten- 
ture  to  affirm,  to  the  woman  that  it  loves,  though 
for  that  lore  it  had  seen  a  world  pass  firam  its  do- 


'IWlBoCatHur.Imy;  om  oTtlMm  latM 
An  that  to  won  and  kMt;  gtrtmeaktoi; 


Oh  I  may  no  ears  that  jroong  flowwr  bllgfat; 

Vtmr  may  mxrow  htar  boMm  griava. 
GUm  be  h«r  days  aa  tha  raaMfa  Ught, 

Bwaet  aa  tha  atillneia  of  autmna  ava.' 

*Both  a  woman  and  a  slave  may  be  good,*  says 
Aristotle.  What  condescension  in  the  pliilosopher 
to  acknowledge  ill  Let  us  turn  lh>m  such  intrud- 
ers; for  assuredly  the  sage  with  such  sentences  is 
only  a  ridiculous  intruder  under  these  bougba  I 
think  he  must  be  silly.  That  is  all  we  need  say  of 
him  here. 

•  a  •  a 

If  you  would  hear  what  every  lover  thinks  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  is  attached,  you  have  only  to 
observe  what  Fletcher  says,  describing  his  ideal 
Panthea,  though  words,  as  he  says,  cannot  express 
her  charms,  for  he  decUres 

*  Bar  looka  haT«  aonBathinff  anelkni 
That  wanta  a  name  yet.' 

So  it  is  thought  of  every  one  that  sits  here;  there 
roust  be  a  language  invented  expressly  to  do  Justice 
to  each.  'You  ask  me  if  women  in  ancient  times 
excelled  our  own  in  beauty,*  says  an  andent  writer. 
'  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  some,  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  neither  Helen  nor  Cleopatra  was  more 
beautifhl  than  a  thousand  other  women  who  lived 
then  and  since  fai  the  obscurity  of  a  common  oon- 


The  troth  of  eoorse  Is,  that  ereiy  age  and 
country  esteem  their  own  common  types  of  woman- 
hood the  l>est  So  we  hear  song  at  present  by 
Americans  the  lines  of  their  amiable  Hotanes  in 
praise  of  their  country  maidens,  while  more  fhmiliar 
voices  echo  those  of  an  English  poet  singing  of  onr 
own— 

'Oar  giria  they  an  pretty. 


Aa  any  tha  world  ever  knew; 
Talk  not  ahovt  Bpantoh, 


But  let  us  turn  to  the  next  subject  We  said,  as 
prelude  to  the  former,  that  no  one  could  require  to 
hear  a  definition  or  description  of  manhood.  We 
may  begin  our  second  theme  by  observing  how  un- 
happy, and  peihaps  how  contemptible,  must  be  the 
man  who  has  not  already  enshrined  within  his 
heart,  and  gloriously  idealised  before  his  eyes,  at 
hearing  its  mere  name  pronounced,  the  charms  of 
that  most  common  of  common  tilings  which  is  now 
to  pass  before  us— womanhood. 


'flpoitlTaandftaa 

Aa  the  nrauner  afar. 
Bright  aa  a  ray  on  the  moontatai  stream 

Olidee  aha  along, 

LIkeaapiritfldr, 
Bi^ipy  and  Meet,  aa  In  aona  swaat  drHHD. 

Ltot  to  the  tonea 

or  her  atlrery  Tolee, 
Claar  aa  the  notaa  of  the  woodhvk'a  aoog; 

Well  may  eadi  heart 

In  her  atmlna  ntJotoe. 
Aa  'round  her  fltlryJIke  form  ihey  throng. 


Bat  give  me  oa 
Aaftoehaathegnaak 
Whan  apilnklad  with  roaea  and  dew ! 

Oh !  oora  are  the  flUreal, 

The  awaetaat  and  mreat^ 
The  poraat  and  Amdeet  I  aeei 

Their  hearta  aia  the  traeat. 

Their  eyca  are  the  Uaaat, 
Their  aplrlta  ao  noble  and freei 

Oh !  glTO  aae  no  other, 

Tnie  lore,  atoter,  mother— 
Onr  own  are  the  ehoeen  for  me ! ' 

As  no  one,  thoush  unskilled  in  botany,  would  bo 
blamed  for  stopping  to  admtoe  the  charms  of  a  dai^y, 
rose,  or  violet,  or  other  common  flower,  and  calling 
attention  to  its  delicate  and  incomparable  beanty, 
so  I  hope  it  will  not  be  set  down  as  an  impertinence, 
if  one  of  the  parties  here  should  aak  permission  to 
repeat  firom  memory  what  he  has  read  or  heard  re- 
specting the  loveliness  of  woman,  who  though  dally 
at  our  sidp,  and  common  as  the  light  befote  onr 
eyes,  can  never  be  sufficiently  observed  or  praised. 
Ohl  who  will  not  feel  like  the  Angel  when  he  d»< 
scribes  his  impression  on  seeing  her  fhvt  created?— 

•Whate'er  I  did,  or  dream'd,  or  Mt, 
The  thoaght  of  what  might  yet  MhU 
Thatmatehleaacreatnm  mlxM  with  all. 
Vor  ahe  alooe,  hat  her  whole  laae. 
Through  agce  yet  to  come,  whate'er 
Of  fcmlnlne,  and  fond,  and  fldr. 
Should  aprlng  ftom  that  pan  mind  and  Amo, 
An  wahad  my  aoal'a  Inlantaat  eare } 
Their  Ihrroa,  aoola,  feellnga,  atUl  to  ma 
Cieatkm'a  atrangaat  myatary  i ' 

*  Sing  of  the  nature  of  woman,'  says  Pietro  in  tha 

*  Malcontent,*  *  and  then  the  song  shall  be  surely  Aill 
of  varieties,  old  crotchets,  and  most  sweet  doees ; 
it  shall  be  humour  grave,  fhntastic,  loving,  melan- 
choly, sprightly,  one  in  all,  and  all  in  one.*  Look 
back  at  our  three  portraits  Just  exhibited,  and  yon 
will  see  this  remark  exemplified  in  the  sprightly, 
the  melancholy,  and  the  loving.  But  It  Is  periiapa 
our  old  dramatists  that  speak  l)est  In  praise  of  wo-* 
man  I  *  Oh  how  fhll  of  ravishing  attractions,*  they 
exclaim,  Ms  the  countenance,  in  Ibrm  how  delicate, 
in  soul  how  witty,  in  replies  how  pregnant,  in  life 
how  wary,  in  fiivoura  how  Judidonsl*  *  A  woman's 
counsel  is  not  much,*  say  the  Spanlarda,  *bat  bo 
that  despises  it  la  no  wiser  than  he  should  b^*  Why 
should  we  dlsdiUn  the  popular  song  either?— 

*  Whatu  the  ehlef  of  man'a  delighta  ? 
Woman,  charming  woman,  oh  I 
Who  can  aet  a  man  to  righta? 
Woman,  eharmlng  woman,  oh ! ' 

Tes,  would  clilme  in  our  ancient  dramatists,  wlio 
but  her?  Look  at  the  lower  classes,  for  what  is 
commonest  must  of  course  be  sought  with  them. 

*  Indeed,  if  it  wam't  for  the  women,*  said  a  coster- 
monger  to  Mr  Mayhew,  *  half  of  us  might  go  to  the 
union.*  They  find  in  theh:  wives  the  three  0*s  of 
Th  eodore— opus,  opes,  ops— health,  means,  and  care. 
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fiOMB  JOTS  i  WOICAS'S  WOBK. 

The  pusion  for  distinction  and  the  cold  disdain 
for  what  is  ordinary  and  fluniliar,  that  often  attends 
it,  cannot  be  Indnlg«d  in  with  impunity.  'The 
moon*s  rays  do  not  ripen  giS4)e8,'  said  the  adage. 
Hamanity,  if  it  would  lire  at  all,  must  be  Persian, 
80  &r  as  invoking  the  dispenser  of  heat  and  cheer- 
fiihiess.  Yictims  these  mistakes  will  have,  whether 
in  the  penons  themselves  i^o  make  them,  or  in 
thefar  dependants;  for  this  passion  requbes  the  sa^ 
eriflce  of  what  nature  requires  as  essential  elements 
of  human  happiness,  the  renouncement  of  much 
personal  iireedom  and  of  many  Innocent  pleasures, 
not  to  say  of  all  the  ordinary  deUgfats  which  be- 
long to  the  sweet  humanities  of  life;  so  that  these 
distinguished  persons  may  be  deseribed  in  the  words 
of  a  poet  as 

'  Tired  ofa  world  i»^1iom  j<qrs  they  nertr  lm«ir, 
ThemnlTW  deoelTwl ;  jet  thinking  all  sntrM.' 

The  insipid  formality,  the  thraldom  and  oonveti* 
tlonal  exigencies,  which  attend  this  taste  ai^  not 
often  sufficiently  remarked  when  we  take  an  esti- 
mate of  the  happiness  belonging  to  diiferent  ranks. 
Speaking  of  etiquette  and  the  marks  of  honour 
which  it  requires,  Ben  Jonson  8ay»^ 

*Itfsanole 
Of  npetart  greatneae,  to  obserre  and  watdi 
For  these  poor  trifles  wliioh  the  nobte  mind 
Kegleete  and  eoome.    Othevs  wfU  insiet  apon  tbedi. 

Ay,  and  the j  think  thonaalvea 

SMply  dlehoooufd  when  they  ue  omitted^ 
A»  if  they  weie  neoeedtiei  that  help'd 
To  the  perfbotion  of  their  dignities; 
Andhatethen 


Poor  Eugenia  utters  a  bitter  complaint,  saylng- 

*  Was  e'er  &th«r  to  his  ohild 
Sonnkind?    It tiaakes me wOd 
When,  to  beguile  a  tedious  hour. 
From  the  top  of  thU  high  tower, 
I  sse  every  other  ereaUue 
Bi^oy  a  liberty  by  natnre. 
Can  the  silTer-nmning  fountains. 
And  the  eIoad«asplrlng  monntains^ 


yield?' 

TVnly,  «ne  must  sympathise  with  these  girls,  each 
a  Tictim  worthy  of  Iphigenia — 

'  For  maidens  axe  young  ships  that  would  be  sidling 
When  they  be  ligg'd;  wherefore  Is aU  their  trim  else?' 

But  not  so  think  those  who  would  be  uncommon. 
*The  Lady  Albinia,*  says  Dickens,  'was  allowed,  by 
all  who  knew  her,  to  be  one  of  the  most  admirable 
oorrectiyes  to  an  overflush  of  youth.' 

*Theglri 
Was  lk«sh,  and  fbll  of  youth;  but,  oh  /  the  eUinlng 
Of  tyrants  that  look  Ug  \  their  very  flrowns 
Doom  poor  souls  quietty  en  their  cnose  be  heard.' 

Only  a  harsh  sentence  from  the  iiaters  oi  what  Is 
common  will  await  such  an  apology  as  poor  Lillla 
offers,  saylng<— 

'  Borne  homes  we  have  of  yoath,  and  some'of  foDy, 
And,  being  ft«e-bom  maids,  we  take  a  liberty. 
And  to  maintain  that,  sometimes  we  sfarain  highly. 
Who'd  sit  at  home  in  a  neglected  room, 
Bealing  her  shortJired  beanty  to  the  ptotoes. 
While  thoee  poorer  in  fortnne 
Than  herself  walk  thro(«h 

1  In  fetests' paths?' 


When  Jessica  hean  that  Launcelot  Is  going  away, 
she  says  to  him— 

*  I  am  sorry  thou  wilt  leaTO  my  flithcv  so. 
Onr  house  Is  hen,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil. 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  ta 

Vol.  XXIH. 


Indeed,  our  elder  dramatists,  notwithstanding  their 
pure  and  lofty  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  fe- 
male sex,  seem  to  have  felt  profoundly  the  injustice 
that  is  done  to  women  by  those  who  alTect,  through 
a  sheer  ignoble  pride,  these  extraordinary  ways 
which  effect  a  separation  between  all  that  belongs 
to  them  and  the  common  air  of  general  humanity. 
Their  pictures,  In  this  respect,  are  so  truth-telling, 
that  they  require  no  comment  'You  have  taught 
us  finely,*  exclaims  Llllla;  *  we  followed  your  dhrec- 
tions;  we  did  rarely;  we  were  stately,  coy,  demure; 
we  seemed  holy  with  such  a  reverend  put-on  reser- 
vation, and  ever  used  those  behaviours  you  read  to 
us ;  but  all  this  did  not  help  us— 

*  They  help  to  hinder  os  of  all  acquaintance ; 
They  have  frighted  off  aU  Mends  I    What  am  I  better 
For  all  my  leaning  ? 

We  may  live  unmaxrled  till  the  mood  drop  mlllstotne. 
A  dowry  of  soeh  breeding  is  worth  nothing.' 

But,  in  fine,  she  finds  there  is  a  term  to  patience ; 
and  sot  addressing  Pinac,  who  thought  to  find  her 
buried  amidst  her  books,  she  says,  with  an  indigna- 
tion nu>st  excusable— 

'  Ton  sM  I  ain  mefry,  sir;  I  blive  changed  my  oopy ; 
None  of  the  sag«s  now,  and  pray  yon  proclaim  it; 
Fling  on  me  what  aspersion  yon  ihall  please,  sir. 
Of  wantonness  or  wUdnese ;  I  look  for  it. 
And  tell  the  world  I  am  an  hypocrite, 
ICask'd  in  a  forced  and  bonrow'd  shape,  I  expect  It ; 
Bat,  when  I  please,  I  Will  be  what  I  please,  sir. 
So  I  exceed  not  mean ;  and  none  shall  brand  it 
Either  with  scorn  or  shame,  but  shall  be  slighted.' 

Bosalura,  In  another  drama,  similarly  afflicted,  and 
alike  awakened  to  a  sense  of  her  wrongs,  shows  the 
same  intrepidity,  exclaiming— 

'  Against  a  thousand  such  blown  fbdleries 
I  am  able  to  maintain  good  women's  honoon. 
Their  ikeedoms,  and  thetar  flunes,  and  I  will  do  it.' 

Such  passages,  taken  firom  our  old  dramatic  litera- 
ture, are  not  to  be  set  down  as  indicative  of  a  pas- 
sion for  culpable  fHvolity;  they  have  a  very  differ- 
ent source  and  object  from  tliat  What,  in  fact, 
is  woman's  work?  'It  is,*  continues  a  great  au- 
thor, '  to  be  a  mhiister  of  love ;  to  sympathise  with 
human  misery;  to  breathe  sympathy  into  man's 
heart ;  to  keep  alive  In  society  some  feeling  of  hu- 
man brotherhood.  Woman's  sphere,  I  am  told,  is 
homcu  And  why  Is  home  instituted?  What  is  the 
great  end  of  domestic  relations?  It  is  to  nourish  a 
love  which  will  endure  for  ever;  to  awaken  uni- 
versal sympathy.  Home  is  to  be  a  nursery  of 
Christians,  and  that  Is  to  awaken  the  principles  of 
universal  Justice  and  universal  charity.  If  home 
do  not  train  us  to  love  our  neighbour,  and  to  serve 
all  men,  then  it  is  wofuUy  perverted.  If  the  walls 
of  home  are  the  bulwarks  of  a  narrow,  clannish 
love,  through  which  the  cry  of  human  miseries  can- 
not penetrate,  then  it  is  a  mockery  to  talk  of  their 
sacredness.  Domestic  life  is  at  present  too  much 
in  hosUlity  to  the  sphit  of  Christ  A  family  should 
be  a  community  of  friends,  strengthening  one  an- 
other for  the  service  of  their  fellow-creatures.' 


MenwHaU  of  Mi  Time.   By  Henry  Cockbum.   8vo, 
470  pp.    Adam  &  Charles  Black. 

ADAK  FEBODSON,  TBB  HISTOBIAN  OF  BOMB. 

Old  Adam  Ferguson,  Stewart's  predecessor  in  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  was  a  singular  appa- 
rition.   In  his  younger  yean  he  was  a  handsome 
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And  resolnte  msn.  Being  chaplain  to  the  Black 
Watch,  he  coold  not  be  induced,  even  by  the  positive 
orders  of  bis  commanding  oflScer,  to  remain  in  his 
proper  place  in  the  rear  during  an  action,  but  per- 
sisted in  being  engaged  in  front  Time  and  illness, 
however,  had  been  dealing  with  him,  and,  when  I 
first  knew  him,  he  was  a  spectacle  well  worth  be- 
holding. His  hair  was  silky  and  white;  hb  eyes 
animated  and  light  blue ;  his  cheeks  sprinkled  with 
broken  red  like  autumnal  apples,  but  fresh  and 
healthy;  his  lips  thin,  and  the  under  one  curled.  A 
severe  paralytic  attack  had  reduced  his  animal  vi- 
tality, though  it  left  no  external  appearance,  and  he 
requh^  considerable  artificial  heat  His  raiment, 
therefore,  consisted  of  half  boots  lined  with  fur,  cloth 
breeches,  a  long  cloth  waiKtooat  with  capacious 
pockets,  a  single-breasted  coat,  a  ck>th  greatcoat 
also  lined  with  fur,  and  a  fdt  hat  commonly  tied 
by  a  riband  below  the  cliin.  His  boots  were  black ; 
but  with  this  exception  the  whole  coverings,  includ- 
ing the  hat,  were  of  a  Quaker  grey  colour,  or  of  a 
whitish  brown ;  and  he  generally  wore  the  forred 
greatcoat  even  within-doora  When  he  walked 
forth  he  used  a  tall  stafl;  whidi  he  commonly  held 
at  arm's-length  out  towards  the  right  side;  and  his 
two  coats,  each  buttoned  by  only  the  upper  button, 
flowed  open  below,  and  exposed  the  whole  of  his 
curious  and  venerable  figure.  His  gait  and  air  were 
noble;  his  gesture  slow;  his  look  full  of  dignity  and 
composed  fire.  He  looked  like  a  philosopher  from 
Lapland.  His  palsy  ought  to  have  killed  him  in  his 
fiftieth  year;  but  rigid  care  enabled  him  to  Uve,  un- 
crippled either  in  body  or  mind,  nearly  fifty  years 
more.  Wine  and  animal  food  besought  his  appetite 
in  vain ;  but  huge  messes  of  milk  and  vegetables 
disappeared  before  him,  always  in  the  never-failing 
doth  and  for.  I  never  heard  of  his  dining  out,  ex- 
cept at  his  relation  Dr  Joseph  Black's,  where  his 
son  Sir  Adam  (the  friend  of  Scott)  used  to  say  it 
was  delightftil  to  see  the  two  philosophers  rioting 
over  a  boiled  turnip.  Domestically  he  was  kind, 
but  anxious  and  peppery.  His  temperature  was 
regulated  by  Fahrenheit;  and  often,  when  sitting 
quite  comfortably,  he  would  start  up  and  put  his 
wife  and  daughters  into  commotion,  because  bis 
eye  had  fallen  on  the  instrument,  and  discovered 
that  he  was  a  degree  too  hot  or  too  cold.  He  al- 
ways locked  the  door  of  his  study  when  he  left  It, 
and  took  the  key  in  his  pocket;  and  no  housemaid 
got  in  till  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  rubbish 
made  it  impossible  to  put  the  evil  day  off  any  longer; 
and  then  wo  on  the  family.  He  shook  hands  with 
ns  boys  one  day  hi  summer  1793,  on  setting  off,  in 
a  stnmge  sort  of  carriage  and  with  no  companloix 
except  hie  servant  James,  to  visit  Italy  for  a  new 
edition  of  his  history.  He  was  then  about  seventy- 
two,  and  had  to  pass  through  a  good  deal  of  war; 
but  returned  in  about  a  year,  younger  than  ever. 

Dr  Joseph  Black  had,  at  one  time,  a  house  near 
us,  to  the  west  He  was  a  striking  and  beautiful 
person ;  tall,  very  thin,  and  cadaverously  pale ;  his 
hair  carefully  powdered,  though  there  was  little  of 
it  except  what  was  collected  into  a  long  thin  queue ; 
his  eyes  dark,  clear,  and  large,  like  deep  pools  of 
pure  water.  He  wore  black  speckless  clothes,  silk 
stockinjes,  silver  buckles,  and  either  a  slim  green 
silk  umbrella,  or  a  genteel  brown  cane.  The  ge- 
neral frame  and  air  were  feeble  and  slender.  The 
wildest  boy  respected  Black.  No  lad  cou'd  be  ir- 
reverent towards  a  man  so  pale,  so  gentle,  so  ele- 
gant and  so  illustrious.  So  he  glided,  like  a  spirit 
through  our  rather  mischievous  sportiveness,  un- 


harmed. He'died  seated,  with  a  bowl  ci  milk  on 
his  Imee,  of  which  his  ceasing  to  live  did  not  spUl 
a  drop;  a  departura  which,  it  seamed,  alter  the 
event  happened,  might  have  been  Ibretold  of  fthto 
attenuated  pbtVoiw?ph  Jtal  gentlciDaii* 

9B  UKMItT,  TBX  SISTOKIAK. 

I  hava  known  of  some  peaoslU  daatha  nol  n»< 
like  tha  prsoedbig;  bn*  one  that  was  evien  aaora 
than  tranquil  was  that  of  Dr  Heary,  tbaUatoxiaa-^ 
about  1790, 1  think.  I  had  the  account  ofit  from 
Sir  Hany  MoncreUt  who  I  believo  waa  his  &voaiit« 
younger  friend.  The  doctor  was  ttviiig  at  a  plaoa 
of  Ma  own  hi  hia  native  County  of  Stirling.  Hew«s 
aboat  seventy-two,  and  had  bean  for  some  thne  v«y 
feeble.  He  wrote  to  Sir  Harry  that  he  was  dyings 
and  thus  invited  hhn  for  the  last  tbne— '  Come  oat 
heredirecUy.  IhavegotsometUngtodothisweek; 
I  have  got  to  die.*  Sir  Harry  went;  and  found  hia 
friend  plainly  sinking,  but  resigned  and  cheerfiiL 
He  had  no  children,  and  there  was  nobody  with  him 
except  hia  wife.  She  and  Sir  Hany  remained  alone 
with  him  for  about  three  days,  being  his  last  three; 
during  a  great  part  of  which  the  reverend  historian 
sat  in  his  easy-chair,  and  converaei,  and  listened  to 
readLug,  and  dozed.  While  engaged  in  this  way,  the 
hoofs  of  a  horse  were  heard  clattering  in  the  court  be- 
low. Mrs  Henry'kMked  out  and  exclaimed  that  it 
was  *  that  wearisome  body,'  naming  a  neighbouring 
minister,  who  was  famous  for  never  leaving  a  house 
after  he  once  got  into  It  *  Keep  him  ouf  oried  the 
doctor;  'don't  let  the  cratur  iu  here.'  But;.before 
they  could  secure  his  exclusion,  the  cratur's  steps 
were  heard  on  the  stair,  and  he  was  at  the  door. 
The  doctor  instantly  winked  significantly,  apd 
signed  to  them  to  sit  down  and  be  quiet  and  he 
would  pretend  to  be  sleeping:  The  hint  was  taken ; 
and  when  theintmder  entered,  he  found  the  patient 
asleep  hi  his  cushioned  ohair.  Sir  Hany  and  Mrs 
Henry  put  thefar  fingers  to  their  lips,  and  pointing 
to  the  supposed  slumberer  as  one  not  to  be  disturbed, 
shook  their  heads.  The  man  sat  down  near  the 
door,  like  one  incUned  to  wait  till  the  nap  should 
be  over.  Once  or  twice  he  tried  to  speak ;  but  was 
instant^  repreased  hy  another  finger  on  th«  Up, 
and  another  shake  of  the  bead.  So  he  sat  on,  all 
in  perfect  silence,  for  above  a  quarter-of-an-hour; 
during  which  Sir  Hairy  occasionally  detected,  the  dy- 
ing man  peeping  cautiously  through  the  fringes  of 
his  eyelids,  to  see  how  his  visiter  was  coming  on. 
At  last  Sir  Harry  tired,  and  he  and  Mrs  Henry 
pointing  to  the  poor  doctor,  foirly  waved  the  visiter 
out  of  the  room;  on  which  the  doctor  opened  his 
eyes  wide,  and  had  a  tolerably  hearty  laugh; 
which  was  renewed  when  the  sound  of  the  horse's 
feet  made  them  certain  that  their  friend  waa  ao> 
tually  off  the  premises.  Dr  Henry  died  that  nig^t 
A  pious  and  learned  man,  with  considerable  merit 
in  the  execution,  and  complete  originality  in  the 
plan,  of  his  history. 

THB  KBOAUA  OT  800TLAHD. 

A  Royal  Commission  had  been  issaed  in  1794  an- 
thorisbig  oertein  persons  to  enter  the  Jewel  room 
in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  breaking  the 
door  if  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  thet 
historical  coi\)ecture  was  true  that  the  Crown  of 
Scotland  and  its  pertinents  were  there.  But  that 
attempt  to  discover  them  had  fidled ;  because,  after 
breaUng  the  lock  of  the  door,  a  punctilloua  CQmmls- 
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fhdr  also  using  force  against  a  chest  that  they 
ftaodwhhia'  This^bfltade  waa  sasfeated,  I  h^ro 
heard,  by  Blair,  the  SoUdtor-General ;  and  it  being* 
thoo^t  formidable,  the  diest  was  left  untouched, 
the  outer  door  was  re-locked,  and  the  oomoUs- 
idoners  retired.  After  another  pause  of  twenty-foor 
years,  the  eaqieriment  was  renewed  by  a  better  ixn^ 
i^nicted  comraiasian,  and  on  the  4th  of  Eebmary, 
1818,  the  commlssiojiera  proceeded,  with  doe  pomp, 
to  theiT  wock;  They'milocked  the  door,  and  brok* 
oipen  the  chest  And  there,  as  Thomas  Thomson 
had  told  them,  they  fonnd  the  Regalia  eleephig  be- 
neath the  dost  thlEt  had  been  gathering  roond  them 
ever  since  the  Union.  It  was  a  hazy  evening,  abont 
tarn  o^clock,  when  a  shot  from  the  Caatto  and  a 
cheer  fkom  a  regiment  drawn  vp  on  the  Castle  BSH 
announced  to  the  people,  that  the  Grown  of  thdr 
oIdU|igawasd|acoyerad<  LoyAktA  anftlqnarianlam, 
and  the  interest  (£  finding  something  that  had  been 
long  lost,  created  a  good  deal  of  aaxidgr,  bctt  lesa 
than  I  e^eotedi  This  waa  ewiag  dii^  to  there 
having  been  very  little  said  about  it  beforehand; 
and  ailMioa  waa  prudent,  while  the  dbMovery  was 
nnoertaln.  But  there  waa  no  want  of  popular  Inte- 
rest afterwards.  John  Kemble  asked  Scott  if  the 
CJrownwas  not  splendid?  *Tfae  last  time  that  I 
law  yon  af.Macbetb,  yoa  had  a  much  grander  one.' 

'  sm  WAI9BB  jseon  a.t  Am&tmnBOK 

In  September,  1838,  Bichttdso&  and  I  ^ted 
SoQtt  for  a  fow  days  at  Abbotsford,  and  tmd  the 
rare  good  fortune  to  find  him  nearly  alone;  and 
nothing  OQold  b«  more  deliffhtAiL  His  slmpUoity 
and  natnralness.fifter  all  his  fame  are  absolutely 
incredible.  I  reihember  him  when  be  was  fhmous 
for  almost  nothing  except  iqiltating  Eskc^ve  (a 
power  which  fortunately  he  has  never  lost),  and  his 
Biaaners  are  the  same  naw  that  they  were  theo. 
|Io  bad  idea  wiU  be  formed  of  SootVs  conversation, 
ij  supposing  one  oOds  Scottish  novels  to  be  cut  into 
laOi;  .It  if  90t  09  UPB^  conversatioi^  as.  ^  >>yoiif 


flow  of  weodote,  atgry,  churactor,  tad  MOie,  mostly 
humorous^  always  gfaphl<^  and  never  penwnal  or 
\U-natnre^  Bis  habita  at  this  time  wero  these.  Ha 
rose  about  six;  wrote  from  abont  half  jiaat  rix  till 
nine— the  second  series  of  the  *  Tales  oi  a  Orand- 
fiither  *  being  then  the  work;  bieakfosted  and  lounge* 
ed  from  nine  to  cSeven ;  wrote  from  eleven  tUl  about 
two;  walked  tin  about  four;  dined  at  five,  partak- 
ing Ikeely,  but  tta  JEtosDi  immoderately,  of  vaxioui 
wines;  and  then,  as  soon  aa  the  ladies  withdrew, 
taUng  to  dgais  and  hot  whisky-toddy;  went  to 
the  drawing-room  soon,  where  he  insphned  every- 
body with  his  passion  for  Scottish  mwdo,  and,  if 
anxioady  asked,  never  reftued  to  recite  any  old 
ballad  or  tell  any  old  tale.  The  house  was  asleep 
by  eleveii.  When  fitted  up  for  dianer,  he  was  like 
any  other  comfortably  ill-dresaed  gentleman.  But 
fai  the  morning,  with  the  large  ooarse  Jacket,  great 
stick,  and  katheim  cap,  h»was  Dandy  Dmmont,  or 
Dick  Hattrick— a  smuggler  or  a  poacher.  Would 
that  his  money  and  his  care  had  been  given  to  a 
better  sul^eot  than  Abbotsford 

I  was  much  amused  by  his  account  tit  an  eai|y 
antidpatloii  of  Crsnstoan'a  prafessioQal  sttcces& 
Wlthtai  a  tew  weeks  after  he,  Scott,  and  WUliam 
Ersldne  had  put  on  the  gown,  befaig  in  SeUdrkshhie^ 
th^  were  sA  invited  to  dhmsr  by  sn  old  drankeii 
Selldrk  writer,  who  had^what  was  worth  three 
young  advscatea*  attentlon-^a  great  deal  of  bad 
husbiesa  Czanstoun,  who  was  never  anythfaig  at 
a  debancSi,  was  driven  off  the  field,  with  a  squeamish 
sloaiACh  and  a  wo^  coonteniaioe,  ahamefiiliy  early. 
Srsklne,  always  ambitious,  adhered  to  the  bowl 
somewhat  longer;  but  Soptt,  who,  as  he  told  us^ 
*  waa  at  home  with  the  hiUs  and  the  whisky  punch,* 
not  only  tiinmphed  over  these  two,  but  very  nearly 
aves  tiiA  landlord.  Aa  they  were  numntiag  theii 
hones  to  tide  home,  the  entertainer  let  the  other 
two  go  without  speaUng  to  them ;  but  he  embraced 
SoQttvassnrloghhn  that  he  would  rise  high.  *And 
111  tell  ye  what,  Maister  Waltei^-that  lad  Crans- 
toun  may  get  to  the  tap  o*  the  bar  if  he  can ;  but 
•ink*  vui  word,  for'fr^t's  n»  be  by  djftpking,* 


SButttint  Ar  wt^  m^  pntnvtre t]b  tir)  t&«t  it  mt  9nXyi  cTtvirls  ttn^Xi 
ni,  «tc)r  JitinrsTs  )ien(tts)i«t&  nA  Uf  i^^  nrcfQetit  it  Id^  irf  Xit^  iut  fx9^ 
htstii  aUo  Au&tUxtt  id^  atiH  aWiip  ta  jprsiti^e  it;  &iit]bfrttt  hiBi^jft 
(i^ttcjb  i^  fbt  frailty  «{  mx  nature,  ni  tj^nimn  pttHb^th  tjbat)  all  in^ 
fStttutUmf  all  tjiictUtUsn,  aU  e norttrastnrmt  foirttnr  a6aiX  Itttle*  &tin 
laidi^  for  toant  xiC  tW»  ate  in  tSttt  mlni^tttiti  ttt  tatCtstmnxiUm,  ta$M 
nt  tsm^timttf  parentis  0f  guilty  antr  «C  y^j^et;  rea)rmg  isttt  U^iStm^ 
&ttt  turt  ai^^i^ting  to  tto  BiUtt^tm,  ii»$0j$tng  itub^  iutiUnA,  Bttt  not 
tnafilitrs  to  i^ar  titm :  <^nx  ftafo  i^  not  linci ;  Hitf  not  a  treatr  tetter^ 
ittt  j^tjb  a  Qttitining  ^fixft  acconq^ansing  it;  it  not  onlj^  ^ottntrHib 
tj^tottglt  tl$  eat|  ittt  Atmxqftti  it  sUU  upon  tj^e  beatt  of  iim  tj&at  Hxit^ 
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mtls  Voti  mibtutt  ft;  ft  sXb^tffi  atttlt(b  fofti  ft  «  inttttatut  Ut  all 
fpttits,  sntr  9  Mt  gtuttir  Cnrm  sll  tUIt  9f  mtt  mlidt  it  trmAtfol  0r 
irstS^  ft  iritecUtlb  tu{  to  8  foftifttl  <9t8cl^  fxlbnt  tot  mnjn  xntibt  tmtnitl 
antr  itaotmutUmx  9t  intt  paiWiimi^  met  ttnnils,  tt  mtr  qpptttttir  are 
mttragtottili  ft  ttmytatdnu^  ie  bMtnt  antt  t^tfatm  iff  nbetfiear'  tti^  ft 
Itatrttji  tttf  t0  a  fttn  musBiint,  bimce  be  mag  fttttcftt  ttnt  itibtii  foiVb 
an  matnvet  sA  anmr  tir  toftjbfrtati^  aior  Milrtte  tj^em  x  X  out  trnftsitimtf 
in  ttipttt  Ut  an  otitt  meam^t  it  irfakotitfolate  0t  ystijfttntt,  ft  ^(ttt^et^ 
iii{  tir  a  place^  foj^ete  toe  Aan  mrt  iaO  of  ttSttibmtnt  mxtt  relief;  ft 
crfferetjk  ttp0n:  imr  eameiTt  i^e&tog;  ^^^  nAing,  tit  toOttmn  antr  ^tttng^i 
irf  6o)r  Btrnt^eU  fcrr  0ttr  lr(rect{imt  imr  u%  unt  i^tti^ort  anir  tcmffirrt  In 
an  ejrtsettrieiE^.  C0  t(em,  to]^  toftjb  ^nt  fttbtncs  an)r  eotntf anqt  aA  iU 
6 0^  jMitji  (ti  tj^e  60il^el  ptomidtrt  to  grant  j^U  Ib0l8  Bfitltt  to  sttOre 
tBem  to  ^tlx  toas^^  t0  atrmanU]^  fbtm  of  t(e(r  truts^  t0  Htnmtitn 
Htm  in  obt^ltnttf  to  guarli  tj^enc  from  ifttt^rfietf^  aitir  aMmfttf  of 
temptation^  to  ^(tti^tato  tj^em^  an)r  cj^eer  t(em  to  aStrtiotci^*  Cj^icr  a)r^ 
dantage^  ai$  it  tt  proper  to  our  Heligiotf^ito  it  ii  tfttttsinffitu  tanAOstt^ 
a&Te;  for  toj&at  toottRr  tjfte  ncoi^  perfect  rule  or  toag  i^ignifs  toitjtout  ta 
ben  a  pofoer  to  sAHttbt  it,  ai(  a  lig^t  to  irOkem  it?  anir  ioto  tan  man 
(i{0  ignorant^  ia  inqwtent,  ito  inconstant  a  ereatttre  1  tfo  eai^tlif  irelttHetr 
is  faUe  q^earaneis,  antr  trani^portetf  toitjft  tritfortrerls  pai^ioni^;  tfo 
eaji^tls  i^^aiten  an^  ttntfettleir  ig  ang  i^man  tOOault)  either  atone  toitjb^ 
out  nomt  gnilrance  perceibe^  or  &s  (intfelf  toit]^nt  ibrme  ai^itfitftanee 
proi^ecttte.toj^at  ii  gootr  btx  him,  ei^pecianjn  in  aata  of  intricacg  antr 
IrifSrufts?  iftb  ilb^uOt  itp  talbo  iati  freqnent  experience  of  iia  lAm 
tottCkntM,  not  it  utterly  iri^eartnelr  an)r  caj^t  inUt  ^e^ir  eitjber  ot 
Manuring  ttOt  in  a  gxrotr  fTtate^  or  of  recobering  j&imi^elf  f rmn  a  ikti  ant ; 
0f  rei^cutog  jbimi^eU  from  ans  biciotttf  inclination,  nr  attaining  an|^ 
itttutsva  iAit,  ft  it  Trllr  not  qiprejbentr  Kttc^  a  frienHIj;  potoer  6igi<r 
Xantl]^  goartring  j&im^  reatra^  ttpon  an  occaitfteni^  to  i^ncconr  an^  afiett 
l^im  ?  Cj^tj^  conjSQ^eration  ft  ifi,  toj^ic^  0nls  can  nottri^jft  onr  jbop^  tm 
excite  onr  cottrage^  can  qtt(c&en  an)r  i^Ufpott  mtr  entreabrur  in  religioner 
practice^  £9  ai^irnrtog  wif  tjbat  tiere  i^  tat  trnts  so  iax^s,  fxilbitb  iyi  Ht 
grace  0onc]gi{afe)r  wt,  toe  maj^  not  ac(ie6e;  t^t  tSere  fi^  no  tntms  So 
mi^ty,  tolbicj^  B9  tj^e  ]&el^  afforirelr  nS  toe  cannot  master;  A!  tj&at,  al^ 
tinu^  toe  6n)r  onr  Ulbtii  afile  tn  tin  noticing  of  onr  Settei^  set  toe  can 
iro  an  tj&ingS  fis  Cj^riSt  tj^at  Strengtj&enetjb  nS. 

JBr  asaac  Sarrofo  [(Of  t(e  iff;rcenenc]^ 
0f  tie  C&riStian  tteligiom] 
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GEOFFREY   CHAUCER. 

BY  ALEXANDER  SMITH. 


Lord  Byron  speaks  in  one  of  his  letters 
about  certain  moral  maxims,  to  the  truth 
of  which  everybody  assents,  but  which  no- 
body believes.  In  like  manner,  there  are 
certain  poets  whom  everybody  admires, 
but  whom  nobody  reads.  Chaucer  is  one 
of  this  number.  Although  his  name  is 
frequently  enough  mentioned  in  society, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  that  scarce  one 
in  ten  who  admire  him  in  drawing-rooms 
have  refreshed  themselves  at  the  *well  of 
English  undefiled.'  The  causes  of  this 
shadowy  reputation  are  not  far  to  seek: 
he  is  an  ancient,  and  despised;  the  rich 
old  mahogany  is  neglected  for  the  new 
and  glittering  veneer.  He  is  occasionally 
gross,  often  tedious  and  obscure,  pedantic 
in  his  learning,  fond  of  supporting  his 
opinions  by  quotations  fix)m  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  and  his  spelling  is  to  the 
multitude  painfully  difiScult  and  anti- 
quated. When  he  mounts  his  hobby  of 
quotation,  the  patience  of  the  reader  is 
sometimes  severely  tested — ^the  progress 
of  the  story  stops,  the  blushing  lovers 
who  have  just  kissed  one  and  another 
are  left  in  their  pleasantly-foolish  predica- 
ment, till  the  unfortunate  animal  is  ridden 
to  the  death;  that  happily  accomplished, 
the  lips  are  unglued,  and  the  story  flows 
again.  Yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks, 
Chaucer  is  one  of  our  sweetest  and  great- 
est poets.  Although  neglected  by  the 
crowd,  he  has  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  higher  poetic  mind  of  the 
country.  Thirty  years  ago.  the  reviews 
railed  with  one  voice  at  what  was  then 
called  the  *  Cockney  school'  The  whirli- 
gig of  time  brings  its  revenges,  and  the 
productions  of  its  members,  then  abused 
as  *  childish,'  *  effeminate,'  *  loathsomely- 
sweet,'  'Cockney-Miltonic,'  &c.,  are  now 
high  in  public  estimation.  The  grave  and 
spectacled  critics  never  perceived  that  the 
old  poetic  root  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser, 
which  had  remained  underground  for  a 
couple  of  centuries,  had,  suddenly  and 
without  warning  given,  burst  up  under 
their  very  noses,  in  Keats  and  Hunt,  into 
vigorous  and  beautiful  blossom.  To  the 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  who  are  at  aU 
times  the  great  readers  and  patrons  of  po- 
etry, the  Mnt  may  be  permitted,  that  half 
the  time  spent  in  mastering  the  last  new 
music  or  polka  is  amply  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  Chaucer's  spelling, 
and  to  throw  open  to  tiiem  his  wonder- 


world,  with  its  stores  of  character  and 
humour,  over  which  generations  of  great- 
hearted English  men  and  women  have 
laughed — ^its  splendid  chivabic  scenes,  its 
routs  of  tawny  warriors  from  the  East, 
clad  in  *  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,'  with  tame 
lions  and  leopards  running  among  the 
horses'  feet;  its  regal  lists,  in  which 
kings  are  combatants,  the  daughter  of  a 
king  the  prize;  its  women,  purer  and 
holier  than  those  even  which  Shakspere 
drew,  so  sublime  in  their  patience,  so 
strong  in  their  meekness.  Griselda  en- 
during with  unmurmuring  sweetness  a 
burden  of  mtolerable  wrongs,  and  Con- 
stance and  her  little  child  preserved  by 
God  for  five  years  in  the  dreadful  solitude 
of  the  sea.  To  the  young  poets  of  the 
present  day,  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  this  old  and  too-much- 
neglected  master  will  be  productive  of 
the  best  results.  They  will  find  him 
no  rhapsodist  or  enthusiast,  but  a  man 
of  business  and  a  soldier,  foil  of  expe- 
rience, wisdom,  and  charity,  who  knew 
the  solitude  of  the  country  and  the 
splendour  of  the  court;  who,  while  en- 
gaged in  political  missions  and  embassies 
of  state,  watched  with  grave,  thoughtful 
eye  and  kindly-smiling  lip  the  strangely- 
significant  and  many-coloured  life  which 
passed  before  him,  and  whose  song  ever 
drew  its  inspiration  from  human  realities 
and  emotions.  The  tree  which  strikes 
its  roots  deepest  in  the  living  soil  stands 
strongest  in  the  winter  tempest,  and  waves 
fairest  and  greenest  in  the  summer  sky. 
Nothing  will  do  more  to  purify  and 
strengthen  poetic  feeling,  than  a  study  of 
the  elder  English  poets.  We  ought  to 
correct  our  vagrant  poetic  clocks  by  the 
great  dial  of  Nature;  and,  verily,  in  our 
time  some  of  them  have  gone  far  astray. 
If  ever  England  merited  the  title 
'merrie,'  it  was  during  the  century  in 
which  Chaucer  flourished.  The  Conquest 
had  long  before  been  consummated,  and 
the  bitter  feelings  engendered  between 
the  rival  races  had  disappeared.  The 
impetuous  blood  and  fiery  spirit  of  the 
Norman  were  engrafted  on  the  larger 
limbs  and  more  placid  and  persistent 
temperament  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  result 
was — an  improvement  on  both — the  mo- 
dern Englishman.  The  Norman  gave  him 
that  adventurous  spirit  which  in  later 
days  won  India,  which  woos  congenial 
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danger  in  the  attempt  to  pierce  the  polar 
seas,  and  which  has  sown  with  oolonies 
every  savage  shore.  From  the  Saxon  he 
drew  that  calmness  and  love  of  order 
which  makes  England,  p^haps,  the  least 
excitable  and  revolutionuy  country  in  the 
world.  The  N(M:man  spirit  flamed  up  at 
the  brightest  when  the  Light  Brigade 
charged  at  Balaklava;  it  was  Saxon  nerve 
and  sinew  whidi  sustained  for  so  many 
hours  the  agony  at  Inkermann.  In  those 
days,  life  had  a  certain  breadth,  colour, 
and  picturesqueness,  which  it  does  not 
possess  now.  It  wore  a  braver  dress,  and 
flaunts  more  in  the  sun.  The  passions 
-—those  wild  beasts  of  the  heart — were 
not,  as  now,  tamed  and  domesticated.  If 
that  time  had  m(»re  violence,  it  had  less 
hypocrisy;  if  it  had  more  brawling  and 
bloodshed,  there  was  less  envy  gnawing 
at  the  heart.  Five  centuries  effect  a 
great  change  on  manners.  A  man  may 
now-a-days,  and  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  fiAct,  brush  clothes  with 
half  the  English  peerage  on  a  sunny 
forenoon  in  Piccadilly  or  Pall  Mall; 
then  it  was  quite  different.  The  four- 
teenth century  loved  magnificence  and 
show.  Great  lords,  when  they  went 
abroad,  were  accompanied  by  immense 
retinues,  and  held  a  profuse  and  half- 
barbaric  hospitality  when  they  dwelt  in 
their  castles  at  home.  At  a  later  period, 
the  number  of  retainers  who  are  said  to 
have  feasted  at  the  princely  tables  of 
Warwick,  the  king-maker,  would  make  a 
modem  political  economist  aghast,  and 
lead  him  to  form  strange  ideas  of  the  wis- 
d(mi  of  our  ancestors.  In  Chaucer's  days, 
Godwin  tells  us,  a  certain  nobleman  ar- 
rived in  London  with  such  a  tribe  of 
retainers,  that  they  consumed  six  bul- 
locks every  morning  for  break£Ekst— ^great 
stalwart  Englishmen,  who  washed  down 
their  steaks  with  mighty  horns  of  home- 
brewed. Think  of  it,  and  shudder,  oh 
modem  dandy  and  dyspeptic !  London  is 
already  a  considerable  place,  numbering, 
perhaps,  two  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, the  houses  clustering  close  and  high 
along  the  river  banks,  and  the  grass  is 
green,  and  on  the  beautiful  April  nights 
the  nightingales  are  singing  round  the 
suburban  villages  of  Strand,  Holborn,  and 
Charing.  It  is  rich  withal,  for  after  th« 
battle  of  Poictiors,  burly  Harry  Picard, 
wine  merchant  and  lord  mayor  of  London, 
entertained  in  the  city,  and  at  his  own 
expense,  four  kings — to  wit,  Edward,  King 
of  England,  John,  King  of  France,  David, 
King  of  Scotland,  and  the  King  of  Cyp- 


rus; and,  after  feasting  to  their  hearts* 
content,  the  last-named  potentate,  slightly 
heated  with  honest  Harry's  wine,  offered 
to  engage  him  at  dice,  and  was  nearly 
mined  thereby;  perceiving  which,  the  bluff 
wine  merchant  returned  the  poor  king  his 
money,  which  was  received  in  all  thank- 
fulness. There  is  great  stir  one  summer 
morning  in  that  grim  castle  in  Warwick- 
shire, pawing  of  horses,  tossing  of  bridles, 
clanking  of  spurs.  After  immense  to*do, 
the  old  lord  rides  off  to  attend  court,  his 
favourite  falcon  on  his  wrist,  four  squires 
in  immediate  attendance,  carrying  his 
arms,  and  behind  those,  in  the  sunny 
day,  stretches  a  long  and  merry  cavalcade. 
During  the  absence  of  the  old  earl,  young 
Hopeful  spends  his  time  as  befits  his  rank 
and  expectations.  He  grooms  his  rteed^ 
plays  with  his  hawks,  feeds  his  hounds, 
uid  labours  diligently  to  acquire  grace  and 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms.  He  i^nds 
half  his  mornings  in  tilting  at  a  revcdv- 
ing  Saracen,  with  great  goggle  eyes,  i^^o- 
dous  whiskers,  and  large  wooden  scimitar, 
which  he  has  erected  on  a  pole  in  the 
green.  If  he  strikes  him  full  and  fair,  the 
figure  is  of  course  overthrown;  if  he  fuls^ 
the  infidel  wheels  round  on  his  pivot,  and 
administers  to  the  back  of  the  squire  a 
sound  thwack  with  his  ignoble  weapon  as 
he  gallops  past.  At  noon,  the  portcullis 
is  lowered,  and  out  shoots  a  brilliant  train 
of  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  and  falconers 
with  hawks;  they  bend  their  course  to 
the  distant  river,  over  which  a  rainbow  is 
rising  from  the  shower.  You  see  that 
young  lady  laughing  at  our  stripling 
squire,  who  seems  half  angry,  half  pleased 
— they  are  lovers,  depend  upon  it.  A 
few  years,  and  the  teasing  beauty  will 
have  become  a  noble  and  gracious  woman; 
and  the  gallant  young  fellow — ^who  has 
long  since  given  up  fighting  with  painted 
Saracens — sitting  by  a  watch-fire  on  the 
eve  of  Cressy,  will  wonder  if  she  is  think- 
ing of  him.  But  the  river  is  already 
reached;  up  flies  the  alarmed  heron,  his 
long  blue  legs  trailing  behind  him;  a 
hawk  is  let  loose;  the  young  lady's  laugh 
has  ceased,  as,  with  gloved  hand  shading 
fair  forehead  and  sweet  grey  eye,  she 
watches  hawk  and  heron  lessening  in  the 
blue.  B^turning  home,  they  dine  with 
their  domestics  in  the  large  hall,  with 
great  cordiality  and  open  cheer.  The  dif- 
ference of  rank  is,  however,  not  forgotten 
—the  domestics  sit  at  a  lower  table,  and 
certain  dishes  are  not  allowed  to  circulate 
beneath  the  salt-cellar.  A  wandering 
gleeman,  who  has  arrived  at  the  castle 
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during  th6  day,  AulusheB  the  fiunily  an 
evenio^s  entertainment,  by  singing  or  re- 
citing, to  the  aooompaniment  of  his  harp, 
songs  of  crusade,  tournament,  and  love. 
Of  course,  th^e  vas  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  a  large  amount  of 
barbarity  and  ignorance,  although,  per- 
haps, not  much  more  than  is  to  be  found 
in  some  agricultural  districts  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  laws  were  weak,  and  in- 
stances of  private  revenge  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  so  frequent,  indeed, 
that  two  statutes  were  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment for  their  suppression;  the  first  called 
the  Truce  of  God,  the  second,  the  Peace 
of  the  King.  By  the  first,  the  injured 
person  was  prohibited  from  pursuing  his 
revenge  from  the  Thursday  evening  of 
each  week  till  the  Monday  morning  fol- 
lowing; by  the  second,  revenge  was  for- 
bidden till  forty  days  after  the  commission 
of  the  crime  which  cried  for  vengeance. 
In  such  a  lax  and  unstrung  state  of  so- 
ciety, robbery  was  a  matter  which  pro- 
duced little  wonder  or  reprobation,  and 
rumours  were  abroad  in  the  land,  that 
somewhere  down  in  Nottinghamshire  a 
band  of  merry  outlaws  lived  beneath  the 
greenwood  bough,  owning  allegiance  nei- 
ther to  king  nor  baron,  who  existed  on 
spoil;  and  stories  were  told  round  the 
Sieixon  firesides,  how  the  generous  robbers 
let  the  poor  man  pass  u^urt,  and  plun- 
dered <mly  the  wealthy  merchant  or  the 
fat  abbot.  In  those  early  days,  the  church 
possessed  almost  omnipotent  power.  It 
kept  itself  ever  before  the  eyes  of  tiie 
people.  In  the  cities,  processions  c^ 
friars  filled  the  streets;  and  the  herds- 
m«i  hurrying  home  through  the  forest 
glade,  heard  in  the  deepening  twilight 
the  distant  bell  of  some  solitary  re- 
ligious building,  calling  the  inmates  to 
prayer.  The  priests  presided  in  a  great 
measure  over  the  holidays  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  people.  The  rude  miracle 
plays  and  mysteries  were  enacted  by  them. 
They  permitted,  if  they  did  not  encourage, 
the  religious  saturnalia  of  the  Lord  of 
Misrule,  wherein  all  the  offices,  pageants, 
and  sacraments  of  the  church  were  ri- 
diculed by  persons  arrayed  in  strange 
and  groteM^ue  raiment,  wherein  the  mass 
was  burlesqued,  the  holy  communion 
taken  in  jest,  and  dice  played  on  the 
very  altar.  The  crusades  were  now  over, 
but  the  religious  fervour  which  inspired 
tiiem  lingered  behind;  so  that,  even  in 
Chaucer^B  time.  Christian  kings,  when 
tiieir  oonsciences  were  oppressed  by  a 


more  than  usually  weighty  crime,  talked 
of  making  an  e£fort,  before  they  died,  to 
wrest  Jerusalem  and  the  Sepulchre  of 
Christ  from  the  grasp  of  the  infidel.  Eng- 
land had  at  this  period  several  holy  shrines 
— the  most  famous  being  that  of  Thomas 
k  Becket  at  Canterbury,  which  attracted 
crowds  of  pilgrims.  The  devout  often 
travelled  in  large  companies,  and  in  the 
bright  May  morning  a  merry  sight  it  was 
as  they  passed,  with  infinite  clatter  and 
merriment,  with  bells,  minstrels,  and  buf- 
foons, through  thorpe  and  village,  bound 
for  the  tomb  of  St  Thomas.  Strangely 
enough,  the  pageantry  and  tournaments 
of  those  eariy  days  have  disappeared  as 
if  they  had  never  been;  the  good  swords 
and  the  strong  arms  which  wielded  them 
are  dust.  Time  hath  erased  the  memory 
of  princes,  and  fretted  their  circumstance 
and  cloth-of-gold,  and  a  band  of  pilgrims 
who  muster^  one  May  morning  at  the 
door  of  the  Tabard  in  Southwark,  to  pro- 
ceed on  their  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury, 
is  alone  i)reserved.  They  are  to-day  as 
brisk  and  as  merry  as  they  were  five  cen- 
turies ago.  Time  hath  not  been  able  to 
plack  a  single  embroidered  sprig  from  the 
scarlet  mantle  of  the  squire.  Tou  can 
see  their  faces  distinctly;  you  can  hear 
their  voices  and  their  laughter;  you  can 
count  the  slashes  on  their  doublets,  and 
tell  the  ornaments  on  their  daggers.  There 
they  go,  as  happy  as  the  May  morning 
which  is  shining  around,  squire  and  knight, 
merchant  and  prioress,  pardoner  and 
friar,  and  the  miller  in  ffont  blowing  the 
bagpipes  with  might  and  main.  Hark 
to  the  merry  laughter  of  the  wife  of 
Bath,  as  the  cavalcade  goes  clattering 
along.  Five  husbands  she  has  had  already, 
and  she  will  not  wait  long  for  a  sixth. 
Such  was  England  in  Chaucer's  days,  a 
bear-baiting,  ale-drinking,  roast -eating, 
hearty-laughing,  rough,  generous,  noble 
land;  where,  if  a  man  hated  another — 
and  there  was  plenty  of  hate,  as  well  as 
love,  among  our  ancestors — he  felled  him 
to  the  earth  with  one  blow  of  his  huge 
fist;  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  hate  and 
ruin  him  with  the  utmost  civility  in  the 
world.  It  was  England  in  rude  health 
and  boisterous  spirits,  before  it  was  sad- 
dened with  the  responsibility  of  its  gold, 
before  Respectability  became  a  god,  long 
before  Malthus  hinted  that  *for  the  unin- 
vited guest  Nature  lays  no  cover.' 

Of  Chaucer's  early  life  very  little  is 
known.  Tradition  tells  us  that  he  was 
bom  in  1328^  and  from  a  passage  in  the 
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*Tegtament  of  Love/  his  birth-place  seems 
to  have  been  London.  Of  the  rank  and 
position  of  his  family  we  know  nothing. 
That  it  was  noble,  does  not  seem  likely; 
that  it  was  respectable  and  rich,  the 
superior  education  he  received,  and  the 
apparent  ease  with  whieh  he  afterwards 
entered  the  service  of  his  sovereign,  may 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  proof.  It  is  said 
he  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Oxford.  He  seems  at  one 
time  to  have  directed  his  attention  to 
law,  and  to  have  become  a  member  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  How  he  lived  at 
this  time,  who  were  his  companions,  who 
was  his  sweetheart,  if  he  had  one,  whe- 
ther he  worked  hard,  or  coquetted  with 
the  Muses,  we  cannot  say;  everything  is 
buried  in  obscurity.  Only  for  one  mo- 
ment is  the  curtain  lifted,  and  we  be- 
hold, in  the  old,  quaint,  peaked,  and 
gabled  Fleet  Street  of  that  day,  young 
Chaucer,  with  hot  indignant  face,  soundly 
thrashing  a  Franciscan  friar  (offence  un- 
known); for  which  amusement  he  was 
next  morning  fined  two  shillings.  This 
is  seen  for  a  moment;  then  the  curtain 
drops,  and  all  is  obscurity  as  before. 
What  strange  things  history  sometimes 
takes  it  into  her  head  to  preserve! 
what  files  she  embalms  in  her  precious 
amber,  for  the  edification  and  puzzling  of 
posterity!  We  do  not  even  know  the 
date  at  which  many  of  his  poems  were 
composed.  The  *  Court  of  Love,'  and 
the  story  of  *  Troilus  and  Creseide,*  may, 
however,  with  safety  be  assumed  as  the 
earliest.  They  are,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  offspring  of  a  chivalrlc  age. 
Chaucer  was  native  and  endued  into  that 
element,  ^e  had  the  education  and, 
perhaps,  the  social  standing  of  a  young 
noble.  *  The  love  of  God  and  the  ladles ' 
ghtiy  religion.    He  was  trained 


from  childhood  in  the  use  of  arms,  and 
taught  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  fe- 
male sex.  Like  a  good  gentleman  and 
Catholic,  he  felt  that  a  woman,  however 
poor  or  lll-fiavoured,  had,  in  virtue  of  be- 
ing sister  of  Her  who  sat  on  high,  a  right 
to  the  dearest  exertions,  the  most  gene- 
rous courtesy  and  tenderness,  from  man. 
The  pageant  of  events  which  seem  en- 
chantment when  chronicled  by  the  splen- 
did pen  of  Frolssart  were  to  him  contem- 
poraneous incident,  the  splendour  was  the 
familiar  and  everyday  dress  of  his  time. 
He  lived  and  moved  in  that  princely 
and  heroic  atmosphere.  We  need  not 
wonder,  then,  that  in  his  *  Troilus  and 


Creaeide'  we  find  the  maoners  and  feel- 
ings of  the  chivabic  ages  transported 
to  Greece.  Anachronism  was  considered 
a  sin  of  very  small  magnitude  by  our 
elder  writers^  Shakspere,  every  school- 
boy knows,  sails  to  Bohemia,  in  the 
*  Winter's  Tale,'  and  one  of  the  characters 
in  *  Pericles'  expresses  a  strong  desire  to 
have  the  man  whom  he  hates  within  range 
of  his  pistoL  Chaucer  lays  the  scene  of 
his  'flight's  Tale'  at  Athens,  and  it 
reads  like  *Ivanhoe;'  it  culminates  in  a 
tournament  with  knights,  heralds,  and  a 
queen  of  beauty,  and  in  the  *L^nd  of 
Good  Women,'  describing  the  battle  of 
Actium  from  which  Cleopatra  fied  with 
purple  sails,  he  introduces  cannon.  His 
poems  are  coloured  by  the  time  in  which 
they  were  written,  and  in  this  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  immortality  consists.  Poetry 
has  a  value  in  right  of  its  essential  beauly 
and  truth,  it  has  also  a  value  of  a  histo- 
rical and  illustrative  nature.  When  we 
wish  to  know  how  the  Englishmen  of  the 
fourteenth  century  loved  and  hated;  how 
they  laughed,  and  what  were  their  amuse- 
ments; how  they  married  and  gave  in 
marriage-^we  turn  to  the  living  page  of 
the  poet,  and  leave  the  ponderous  history 
asleep  on  its  shelf,  covered  with  dust  an 
inch  thick.  One  thing  which  strikes  the 
reader  of  these  poems  is  the  simple  love 
of  nature,  the  childlike  delight  in  sun- 
shine, Coleridge  was  fond  of  quoting  a 
stanza  from  the  *  Flower  and  the  Leaf,' 
wherein  the  poet  describes  the  *glad  light 
green'  of  the  early  spring  leaves.  The 
month  of  May !  As  the  *  dark  blue  sea ' 
seems  to  have  a  deeper  beauty  and  sig- 
nificance in  Byron's  verse  than  in  the 
writings  of  any  other  poet,  so  the  *  month 
of  May'  seems  more  exquisite  in  Chaucer, 
fuller  of  sunshine  and  the  song  of  birds, 
with  greener  fields  and  whiter-blossom- 
ed hedges,  than  anywhere  in  nature  or 
song.  Another  thing  specially  to  be  re- 
marked, they  are  written  in  the  English 
tongue.  Charles  Y.,  in  his  huge  con- 
tempt, called  the  German  *a  language  of 
horses.'  The  Norman  court  and  nobility 
of  that  period  seem  to  have  looked  upon 
the  language  of  the  English  people  with 
similar  disfavour.  It  was  in  disuse  in  high 
quarters:  French  was  the  language  of  the 
court;  correspondence  between  learned 
men  was  conducted  in  Latin.  What  few 
books  or  manuscripts  existed  were  written 
either  in  that  language  or  in  French. 
Chaucer  saw  with  prophetic  eye  that  the 
narrow  and  neglected  runnel  of  English 
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eq^eech  woald  yet  widen  into  an  ocean- 
stream,  and  that  nations  would  draw  re- 
freshment from  its  waters,  and  on  it  he 
fearlessly  launched  his  boat  of  song,  which, 
as  if  laden  with  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
has  come  down  to  us,  scattering  sweetness 
and  odours  in  its  course.  No  man  is  a 
boor  who  has  a  noble  and  elevated  soul; 
no  language  is  barbarous  which  contaLos 
lofty  and  beautiful  ideas.  Chaucer  gave 
these  to  the  rude  English  speech,  and  took 
its  reproach  away. 

The  date  of  the  poet's  marriage  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  He  espoused  Phillipa, 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Payne  Roet,  a 
^ntleman  whose  estates  lay  in  Hainaidt 
Her  sister  Eatherine  ultimately  became 
the  wife  of  John  of  Qaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, and  this  marriage  produced  the 
most  amicable  understanding  between  the 
&milies.  He  now  began  to  mix  in  public 
affiurs,  and  to  be  employed  near  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  England  had  a 
brilliant  court  in  those  days.  There  was 
Edward  III.,  whose  darling  dresm  was 
the  conquest  of  France;  there  was  grow- 
ing up  under  his  care  and  tuition  a  little 
boy,  afterwards  the  Black  Prince,  the 
*  bright  consummate  flower'  of  chivalry; 
there  shone  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Sa- 
lisbury; and  there  was  Queen  Phillipa, 
who  won  from  her  angry  lord  the  lives  of 
the  burgesses  of  Calais,  who,  at  his  com- 
mand, and  in  order  to  save  their  city,  ap- 
peared before  him,  barefooted,  and  with 
halters  round  their  necks — surely  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  sights  this  earth  has  ever 
witnessed.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Chaucer  owed  much  of  his  rapid  advance- 
ment to  the  influence  of  his  powerful  re- 
lative: lucrative  offices,  pensions,  gifts  of 
wine,  employment  on  political  missions, 
have  seldom  been  bestowed  on  the  muse 
for  her  own  sake.  Chaucer  was  sent  by 
Edward  on  an  embassy  to  Genoa,  in  1372. 
During  this  visit  to  Italy,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  had  an  interview  with  Petrarch, 
who  then  resided  at  Padua,  and  to  have 
heard  from  his  mouth  the  story  of  Griselda. 
There  has  been  quite  a  battle  of  the  critics 
over  this  matter.  The  reasons  for  sup- 
posing the  meeting  was  an  actual  occur- 
rence are  as  follow: — On  the  pilgrimage 
to  Canterbury,  when  the  host  oklls  on  the 
derk  for  a  story,  that  worthy  individual 
preludes  thus — 

*  I  will  you  tell  a  taU.  which  that  I 
Leam'd  at  Padua^  or  a  worthy  clerk, 
As  proved  by  his  wordds  and  his  work 
He  IS  now  dead  and  naildd  in  his  chest: 


I  pra]r  to  God  to  give  bis  sould  rest. 
Francis  Petrarch,  the  laureate  poete, 
Highte  this  clerk^  whose  rhetoric  sweet 
Illumined  all  Itaille  of  poetry.' 

This  evidence,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  abso- 
lutel}L|ponclu8ive.  It  seems  extremely 
probaoie,  however,  that  the  great  Italian 
and  the  great  Englishman  met  Why 
should  Chaucer  make  the  clerk  go  out  of 
his  way  to  own  his  obligations  to  Petrarch 
for  the  story,  and  to  state  expressly  that 
he  received  it  from  his  own  lips,  if  it  was 
not  so  received  ?  If  they  met,  he  would 
naturally  be  proud  to  record  so  distin- 
guished an  incident  That  Chaucer  was 
at  Genoa  at  the  time  when  Petrarch  re- 
sided at  Arqua,  near  Padua,  is  proved 
from  the  discoverv  of  his  name  on  the 
Genoese  Issue  Bolls.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  insuperable  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come; and  that  the  English  poet  should 
cherish  a  strong  desire  to  meet  and  con- 
verse with  his  famous  Italian  brother, 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  The  truth  of 
tUs  matter  will,  in  all  likelihood,  never 
be  known,  yet  it  is  a  pity  that  an  absurd 
incredulity,  and  a  heajiiless  desire  to  sift 
everything  to  the  bottom,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  destroy  the  pleasure  springing 
from  so  beautiful  a  story.  On  his  return, 
Chaucer  was  advanced  to  the  honourable 
and  valuable  office  of  comptroller  of  the 
customs  for  wool,  &a  On  St  George's  day 
of  the  same  year,  the  king,  sitting  in  rich 
and  solemn  state,  granted  him  a  pitcher 
of  wine  daily  for  life;  other  grants,  offices, 
and  pensions  were  conferred  on  him  by 
his  royal  patron;  and  Godwin  computes 
(taking  the  comparative  value  of  money 
then  and  now)  that  he  enjoyed  an  annual 
income  of  about  eighteen  hundred  pounds. 
When  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of 
customs,  the  king  made  it  an  express 
stipulation  that  he  should  write  out  all 
the  accounts  in  his  own  hand.  In  his 
poem  entitled  the  '  House  of  Fame,'  he 
refers  to  his  duties  as  an  accountant  in 
no  grumbling  or  discontented  spirit  He 
was  too  wise*a  man  and  too  great  a  poet 
to  quarrel  with  the  inevitable  hardships 
and  restrictions  of  life.  The  passage  is 
otherwise  important,  in  so  £eu:  as  it  gives 
us  a  glimpse  into  the  domestic  life  and 
studious  habits  of  the  poet — 

*  Of  thy  very  neigheboura 
That  dwellen  almost  at  thy  doors. 
Thou  hearest  neither  that  nor  this. 
For  when  thy  labour  all  done  is. 
And  hast  made  all  thy  reckonings. 
Instead  of  rest  and  of  new  things. 
Thou  goest  home  to  thine  house  anon. 
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And  all  00  dumbe  as  a  stone 
Thou  sittest  at  aaoth^r  book. 
Till  fully  dased  is  thy  look; 
And  liyest  thus  a  hermite. 
Although  thine  abstinence  is  lite/ 

Chauocr  seems  to  hare  been  a  silent 
man — the  king's  daughter,  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  used  to  say  that  his  silence 
created  more  laughter  than  his  speech— 
with  a  keen  eye,  that  gathered  up,  in  its 
flying  glance,  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
company,  and  noted  the  ornaments  of 
an  apartment,  its  style  of  furniture,  its 
painted  windows,  the  stories  on  the  ta- 
pestry, like  an  in?entoiy.  He  was  fond 
of  luxury  and  ease,  mirth  and  good-fellow- 
ship; we  imagine  him  laughing  seldom, 
smiling  often.  A  quiet,  wise,  dheerful 
man — *that  stain  upon  his  lip  is  wine/ 
Before  the  dose  of  his  life  he  was  over- 
taken by  heavy  misfortunes:  his  patron 
Edward  was  dead,  his  wife  was  m  her 
grave;  he  was  Eftripped  of  his  ofiSces,  and 
pensions;  and  seems,  for  some  time  at 
least,  to  have  been  steeped  in  extreme 
poverty.  He  retired  at  the  dose  of  his 
days  to  Woodstock,  where  he  could  watch 
the  daisies,  which  he  loved  so  well,  open- 
ing their  white  bosoms  to  the  morning 
sun,  and  folding  themselves  up  in  the  eve, 
and  there,  surrounded  by  the  sweet  pomps 
and  amenities  of  nature,  a  complete  mas- 
ter of  the  learning,  tiie  science,  the  theo- 
logy of  his  time,  his  opinions  b^ot  in  so- 
litude corrected  by  extensive  and  varied 
intercourse  with  the  busy  world,  his  pas- 
sions clarified,  and  his  humour  sweetened 
by  experience  and  years,  he  sat  down  to 
compose  those  wonderfiU  tales  in  which 
the  fourteenth  century  is  presented  in  all 
its  separate  aspects — ^riding  to  battle  in 
iron  gear,  hawking  in  embroidered  jerkin 
and  waving  plume,  sitting  in  rich  and 
solemn  feast,  the  monarch  on  the  dais. 

How  fondly  the  fSancy  nestles  round 
an  old  tavern  or  inn.  The  primal  curse 
stops  at  the  door,  or  is  only  suggested  in 
a  distant  manner  to  the  imagination  by 
the  appearance  of  the  bill.  Under  its 
roof  are  congregated  aU  the  comforts  of 
lUe.  There  one  can  *  take  his  ease,'  umre- 
proached  by  spouse,  unterrified  by  mother- 
m-law.  It  is  peopled  by  ima^nation  and 
memory.  Imagination  haunts  its  tortuous 
passages  and  cosy  rooms,  as  lovingly  as 
the  ghost  of  the  andent  toper,  who  sat 
in  its  comfortable  bar,  and  sipped  his  hot 
brandy-and-water  every  evening  for  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  Imagination 
flies  from  the  ignorant  and  disagreeable 


present,  and  warms  himself  aft  the  fires, 
deeps  in  the  beds,  feasts  on  the  diimer, 
and  rejoices  in  the  punch  of  other  years. 
How  delightful  txt  the  Inns  of  literature! 
Some  of  the  scenes  in  Sir  Walter  Sootf  s 
novels,  which  one  recalls  with  the  greatest 

Sleasure,  take  place  in  hostelries  and  inns. 
'0  the  man  of  books  there  are  three 
dearer  than  all  the  rest:  there  is  the 
Boards  Head,  where  Jack  Falstaff  drank 
his  mulled  sack,  told  his  hair-ln^adth 
'scapes  to  Bardolph,  Poins,  and  the  prince, 
and  heurd  the  chimes  atmidnight  There 
is  the  Mermaid,  where  Ben  Jonson, 
Shakspere,  Marlow,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
and  the  rest,  held  their,  tournaments  of 
wit.  What  mirth  and  wisdom  those  old 
widls  listened  to ! — ^those  friendly  combats 
of  soul,  those  immortal  jokes,  those  peafai 
on  peals  of  laughter !  Which  would  you 
choose,  gentle  reader^— To  be  presented  at 
court,  and  be  admired  and  reverenced  ever 
after  by  the  snobs  of  your  acquaintance, 
or  to  sit  in  a  blade  oaken  chair  at  the 
Mermaid,  were  it  possible  to  recall  the 
mighty  gfaosta— ^ !  think  you  they  would 
be  so  merry  now — on  a  night  when  Ben 
and  Will  were  in  force?  And  then  there  is 
the  old  Tabard  in  Southwark,  with  its  sign 
of  the  deeveless  jacket  hanging  above 
the  door,  and  its  lai^ge  landlord,  *  worthy 
to  be  a  marshal  in  a  hall,'  Harry  BaiU^, 
standing  in  the  porch — ^the  inn  where 
Chaucer  and  the  pilgrims  lay,  before  they 
rode  to  Canterbury  on  jMlgrimage.  What 
a  stir  and  bustle  in  the  courtyard  that 
bright  May  morning!  The  pilgrims  are 
mounting  under  the  direction  of  the  host, 
who  has  promised  to  aooompany  them, 
and  who  has  issued  his  commands  that 
every  one  shall  tell  a  story  as  they  jour- 
ney, and  tiiat  he  who  relates  the  best 
shall  have  a  supper  at  the  expense  of  the 
others,  in  the  Tabard,  on  their  return. 
Let  us  go  a  little  nearer,  and  look  at  the 
different  groups.  There  is  a  grave  and 
gentle  knight  who  has  fought  in  many 
wars,  and  more  than  once  skin  his  ad* 
versarf  in  the  lists;  he  has  taken  the 
place  of  honour  at  many  a  mighty  feast. 
There,  riding  beside  him,  is  a  blooming 
squire,  his  eon,  fresh  as  the  month  of  May, 
singing  day  and  night  from  very  gladness 
of  heart;  an  impetuous  young  fellow,  who 
is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
shall  flesh  his  maiden  sword,  and  shout 
his  first  war-cry  in  a  stricken  field.  There 
is  an  abbot  mounted  on  a  dedc  brown 
steed;  he  is  middle-aged,  his  bald  crown 
shines  like  i^ass,  and  his  &ce  looks  as  if 
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it  were  anointed.  He  has  been  a  ta- 
liant  trencherman  at  many  a  well-fur- 
nished feast;  above  all  things  he  loves 
hunting,  and  when  he  rides,  men  can  hear 
his  bridle  ringing  in  the  whistling  wind, 
loud  and  clear  as  the  chapel  bell.  There 
is  an  ill-conditioned  clerk  perched  upon 
a  horse,  as  thin  and  ill-conditioned  as 
himself;  he  will  never  get  rich,  poor  man; 
he  is  a  great  student,  and  would  rather 
have  a  few  books  bound  in  black  and  red 
hanging  over  his  bed  than  be  sheriff  of 
the  county.  There  is  a  prioress,  so  gentle 
and  tender-hearted,  that  she  weeps  if  she 
sees  a  beaten  hound,  or  a  mouse  caught  in 
a  trap;  she  speaks  French  with  a  I^ndon 
accent,  and  her  greatest  oath  is  by  St 
Bloy.  There  rides  the  laughing  Wife  of 
Bath,  bold  ficboed  and  &ir;  she  is  an  ad^t 
in  love  matters.  She  *  fried  her  five  hus- 
bands in  tiieir  own  grease,'  till  they  were 
glad  to  get  into  their  graves  to  escape 
the  scourge  of  her  tongue.  Heaven  rest 
their  souls,  and  quickly  send  another! 
She  wears  a  hat  large  as  a  targe  or 
buckler,  t»ing8  the  artilleiy  of  her  eyes 
to  bear  on  the  young  squire,  and  teases 
him  about  his  sweetheart.  Beside  her 
is  a  worthy  parson,  who  delivers  faith- 
fully the  message  of  his  Master.  He  is 
poor,  but  he  gives  away  the  half  of  his 
tithes  in  charity.  His  parish  is  waste 
and  wide,  but  if  sickness  or  misfortune 
should  befall  any  of  his  people,  he  rides,  in 
spite  of  rain,  or  wind^  or  thunder,  to  ad- 
minister consolation.  His  sermons  are 
good,  but  his  life  is  even  better,  and  mors 
effective  than  his  sermons.  Among  the 
crowd  rides  a  rich  Franklin,  who  sits  in 
the  Guildhall  on  the  dais;  he  is  proftise 
and  hospitable  as  summer.  His  table 
stands  in  his  hall  all  day,  covered  with 
mests  and  drinks,  and  every  one  that 
comes  is  welcome.  There  is  a  shipman, 
whose  beard  has  been  shaken  in  many  a 
tempest;  a  merchant,  with  a  grave  look, 
clean  and  neat  in  his  attire,  and  plenty 
of  gold  in  his  purse.  There  is  a  doctor 
of  physic,  who  has  killed  more  men  than 
the  knight,  talking  to  a  clerk  of  laws. 
There  is  a  merry  friar,  a  lover  of  good 
dieer,  and  when  seated  in  a  tavern  among 
his  companions,  and  singing  songs  which 
it  would  be  scarcely  decorous  to  repeat, 
his  eyes  twinkle  in  his  head  for  joy,  tike 
stars  in  a  frosty  night  Beside  him  is  a 
ruby-ftEkced  Sompnour,  whose  breath  stinks 
of  garlic  and  onions,  who  is  ever  roaring 
for  wine^  strong  wine,  wine  red  as  blood; 
and  when  drunk  he  (Msdains  £nglisb|  n(H 


thing  but  Latin  Will  serve  his  turn.  In 
fh)nt  of  ail  is  a  miller,  who  has  been 
drinking  over-night,  and  is  now  but  in- 
differently sober;  he  is  a  strong  fellow, 
and  a  great  wrestler;  there  is  not  a  door 
in  the  country  but  he  could  break  by  run- 
ning at  it  with  his  head.  The  pilgrims 
are  all  ready;  the  host  gives  the  word, 
and  they  defile  through  the  arch.  The 
miller  blows  his  bagpipes  as  they  issue 
from  the  town,  and  away  they  ride  to 
Canterbury,  through  the  boon  sunshine, 
and  between  the  white  hawthorn  hedges 
of  the  English  May. 

There  is  a  wonderfhl  dramatic  pro- 
priety and  keeping  between  the  tales  and 
the  persons  who  tell  them  in  Chaucer. 
The  *  Knight's  Tale'  and  the  *  Squire's 
Tale'  are  of  course  chivalrous  narratives 
— the  latter  tinged  with  something  of  an 
eastern  colour  and  supematuralism,  a 
glow  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights,'  as  it  were, 
in  beautiful  consistency  with  the  speaker, 
dwelling. in  Hhe  bloom  of  young  desire 
and  purple  light  of  love.'  The  *  Man  of 
Lawes  Tale'  is  distinguished  by  *high 
sentence,'  a  stately  and  sounding  diction, 
a  little  slow  in  its  movement,  as  if  en- 
cumbered with  its  own  pomp— a  dignity, 
the  reader  will  admit,  natural  and  be- 
coming enough  in  a  logician  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  *Wife  of  Bath's  Tale'  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  thing  one  would  ex- 
pect from  her.  The  prologue  in  which 
she  relates  the  story  of  her  life  is  exqui- 
sitely characteristic.  With  what  good- 
humour  the  rosy  sinner  confesses  her  sins ! 
how  hilarious  she  is  in  her  repentance ! 
The  tales  of  the  Reeve  and  the  Miller, 
again,  are  full  of  the  broadest  and  roughest 
humour,  which  the  reader  cannot  help 
roaring  over;  but  which,  if  read  aloud, 
would  alarm  a  mixed  company  like  a 
bombshell  falling  plump  through  the  roof 
in  their  midst.  It  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  expect  that  a  drunken  miller  of  the 
fourteenth  century  should  be  particularly 
careful  of  the  proprieties.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  prologue,  Chaucer  apologises 
for  his  occasional  coarseness  in  the  follow- 
ing words:-^ 

'  For  this  ye  knowen  al  so  wel  as  I, 
Who  so  schal  telle  a  tale  aftur  a  man. 
He  xnoste  reherce  as  nei^  as  ever  he  can 
Every  word,  if  it  be  in  his  charee, 
Al  speke  he  never  so  rudely  ne large;         I 
Or  dies  he  most  telle  his  tale  untrewe. 
Or  feyne  thing,  or  fynde  wordes  newe. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  Chaucer  is 
fi!eqaentiy  coarse,  never  prurient.    There 
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is  snch  ft  single-heartedneBS  ftnd  innooeDce 
in  Chaucer's  viilgarest  and  broadest  sto- 
ries, such  a  keen  eye  for  the  humour,  and 
Bueh  a  hearty  enjoyment  of  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  an  absence  of  aay  delight 
in  impurity  for  the  sake  of  the  impurity, 
that  Mttle  danger  can  arise  from  their  pe- 
jTUsal.  There  is  much  of  Fielding's  coarse- 
ness in  the  *  Canterbury  Tales;'  not  a 
single  instance  of  a  pruriency  like  Smol- 
lett's. 

Of  the  stories,  that  told  by  the  knight 
is  the  richest  and  most  magnificent;  the 
^Man  of  Lawes'  the  most  pathetic;  of  both 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea,  taking  them  in  their  order. 
There  was  once,  as  old  stories  tell,  a  cer- 
tain Duke  Theseus,  lord  and  governor  of 
Athens;  the  same  was  a  great  warrior 
and  conqueror  of  realms.  He  defeated 
the  Amazons,  and  wedded  the  queen  of 
that  country,  Hippolyta.  After  his  mar- 
riage, the  duke,  his  wife,  and  his  sister 
Emily,  with  all  their  host,  were  riding 
towards  Athens,  when  they  were  aware 
that  a  company  of  ladies^  clad  in  black, 
were  kneeling  two  by  two  on  the  high- 
way, wringing  their  hands,  and  filling  the 
air  with  lamentations.  The  duke,  behold- 
ing this  piteous  sight,  reined  in  has  steed, 
and  inquired  the  reason  of  their  grief. 
Whereat  one  of  the  ladies,  queen  to  the 
slain  king  Capaneus,  told  him  that,  at 
the  siege  of  Thebes  (of  which  town  they 
were),  Oleon,  the  conqueror,  had  thrown 
the  bodies  of  their  husbands  in  a  heap, 
and  would  on  no  account  allow  them  to 
be  buried,  so  that  their  limbs  were  mangled 
by  vultures  and  wild  beasts.  At  the 
hearing  of  this  great  wrong,  the  duke 
started  down  from  his  horse,  took  them 
one  by  one  in  his  arms  and  comforted 
them,  sent  Hippolyta  and  Emily  home, 
displayed  his  great  white  banner,  and 
rode  immediately  toward  Thebes  with  all 
his  host.  Arriving  at  that  city,  he  at- 
tacked it  boldly,  slew  the  tyrant  Cleon 
with  his  own  hand,  tore  down  the  houses 
— wall,  roof,  and  rafter — and  then  gave 
the  bodies  to  the  weeping  ladies,  so  that 
they  might  be  honourably  interred.  While 
searching  among  the  slain  defenders  of 
Thebes,  two  young  knights  were  found 
side  by  side,  grievously  wounded;  they 
were  known  by  the  richness  of  their  ar- 
mour to  be  of  the  blood-royal.  These 
young  knights,  Palamon  and  Ardte  by 
name,  the  duke  carried  to  Athens  as 
hostages,  would  accept  no  ransom,  and 
flung  them  into  perpetual  prison.    Here 


they  lived  year  by  year  in  mourning  and 
wo.  It  happened  one  May  morning  that 
Palamon,  who  by  the  clemency  of  his 
jailer  was  roaming  in  an  upper  chamber, 
looked  forth  and  beheld  Emily  singing  in 
the  garden  and  gathering  flowers.  At 
the  sight  of  the  beautiful  apparition  he 
started  and  cried,  *Ha! '  Ardte  rose  up, 
crying,  *  I>ear  cousin,  what*is  the  matter  % ' 
when  he  too  was  stricken  by  the  shaft 
of  beauty.  Then  the  prisoners  began  to 
diq[>ute  fiercely  as  to  which  of  them  had 
the  better  right  to  love  her.  Palamon 
insisted  that  he  had  seen  her  first  Ardte 
declared  that  in  love  each  man  fought  for 
himself,  and  thus  they  disputed  day  by 
day.  Now  it  so  happened  that  at  this 
time  the  Duke  Perotheus  came  to  visit 
his  old  friend  and  playfellow  Theseus,  and 
at  his  intercession  Ardte  was  liberated, 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  never  be 
found  in  the  Athenian  dominions,  on  pain 
of  death.  Then  the  two  knights  groaned 
in  their  hearts.  *  What  matters  liberty,' 
said  Ardte;  *I  am  a  banished  man:  Pala- 
mon in  his  dungeon  is  happier  than  I. 
He  can  see  Emily,  and  be  gladdened  by 
her  beauty.'  *  Wo  is  me,'  said  Palamon; 
*here  must  I  remain  in  perpetual  cap- 
tivity. Arcite  is  abroad;  he  may  raise 
an  army,  make  sharp  war  on  the  Athenian 
border,  and  win  Emily  by  the  sword.' 
When  Ardte  returned  to  his  native  dty 
of  Thebes,  he  became  so  pale  and  thin 
with  sorrow  that  his  friends  scarcely  knew 
him.  One  night  the  god  Mercury  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dream,  and  told  him 
to  go  to  Athens,  for  there  destiny  had 
shaped  an  end  of  his  woes.  He  arose 
next  morning  and  went.  He  entered  as 
a  menial  into  the  service  of  the  Duke 
Theseus,  and  in  a  short  time  nv'as  pro- 
moted to  be  page  of  the  chamber  of  Emily 
the  Bright.  Meanwhile,  by  the  help  of  a 
friend,  Palamon,  who  had  drugged  his 
jailer  with  spiced  wine,  made  his  escape, 
and  as  mom  began  to  dawn,  he  hid  in  a 
grove.  That  very  morning  Ardte  had 
ridden  from  Athens  to  gather  some  green 
to  do  honour  to  the  month  of  May,  and 
entered  the  very  grove  in  which  Palamon 
was  concealed.  After  he  had  gathered 
his  green  branches  he  sat  down,  and, 
after  the  manner  of  lovers  (who  have  no 
constancy  of  spirits),  he  began  to  pour 
forth  his  sorrows  to  the  empty  air.  Pala- 
mon knew  his  voice,  and  starting  up  with 
a  white  face,  cried,  *  False  traitor  Ardte ! 
now  have  I  found  thee.  Thou  hast  de- 
ceived the  Duke  Theseus.     I  am  the 
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lover  of  Emily,  and  thy  mortal  foe.  Had 
I  a  weapon,  one  of  us  should  never  leave 
this  grove  alive.*  *By  God  who  sitteth 
above/  cried  the  fierce  Ardte,  *were  it 
not  that  thou  art  sick  and  mad  for  love, 
I  would  slay  thee  with  my  own  hand. 
Meats,  and  drinks,  and  bedding  I  shall 
bring  thee  to-night,  to-morrow  two  suits 
of  armour;  choose  the  better,  and  leave 
me  the  worse,  and  then  let  us  see  who 
can  win  the  lady.'  'Agreed,*  said  Pala- 
mon,  and  Arcite  rode  away  in  great  fierce- 
ness of  heart.  Next  morning,  at  the 
crowing  of  the  cock,  Arcite  placed  the 
two  suits  of  armour  before  him  on  his 
horse,  and  rode  towards  the  grove.  When 
they  met,  the  colour  of  their  fEuses  chan^. 
Eadi  thought, '  Here  is  my  mortal  enemy; 
one  of  us  must  be  dead.*  Then,  as  friendly 
as  if  they  had  been  brothers,  they  assisted 
one  the  other  to  rivet  on  his  armour; 
that  done,  the  great  bright  swprds  went 
to  and  fro,  and  they  soon  stood  ankle- 
deep  in  blood.  That  same  morning,  the 
Duke  Theseus,  his  wife,  and  Emily,  went 
forth  to  hunt  the  hart  with  hound  and 
bom,  and  as  destiny  ordered,  the  chase 
led  them  to  the  very  grove  where  the 
knights  were  fighting.  Theseus,  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  saw  them,  and 
spurring  his  horse  between  them,  cried, 
'What  manner  of  men  are  ye,  fighting 
here  without  judge  or  officer?*  Where- 
upon Palamon  said,  '  I  am  that  Palamon 
who  has  broken  your  prison;  this  is 
Arcite,  the  banished  man,  who  by  return- 
ing to  Athens  has  forfeited  his  head.  Do 
with  us  as  you  list.  I  have  no  more  to 
say.* — '  You  have  condemned  yourselves,* 
cried  the  duke.  'By  mighty  Mars  the  red, 
both  of  you  shall  die.*  Then  Emily  and 
the  queen  fell  at  his  feet,  and  with  prayers, 
and  tears,  and  white  hands  lifted  up,  be- 
sought the  lives  of  the  young  knights, 
which  was  soon  granted.  Then  Theseus 
began  to  smile,  when  he  thought  of  his 
own  young  days.  '  What  a  mighty  god 
is  Love!*  said  he.  'Here  is  Palamon 
and  Arcite  fighting  for  my  sister,  when 
they  know  very  well  that  she  can  only 
marry  one;  fight  they  ever  so  much,  she 
cannot  marry  both.  I  therefore  ordain 
that  both  of  you  go  away  and  return  this 
day  year,  each  bringing  with  him  a  hun- 
dred knights,  and  let  the  victor  in  a 
solemn  tournament  have  Emily  for  wife.' 
Who  was  glad  now  but  Palamon !  who 
sprang  up  for  joy  but  Arcite ! 

When  the  twelve  months  had  nearly 
passed  away,  there  was  in  Athens  a  great 


noise  of  workmen  and  hammers.  The 
duke  was  busy  with  preparations.  He 
built  a  laige  amphitheatre,  seated  round 
and  round,  to  hold  thousands  of  people; 
he  also  erected  three  temples— one  for 
Diana,  one  for  Mars,  and  one  for  Venus; 
how  rich  they  were,  how  full  of  paint- 
ings and  images,  the  tongue  cannot  tell. 
Kever  was  such  preparation  made  in  the 
world.  At  last  the  day  arrived  in  which 
the  knights  were  to  make  their  entrance 
into  the  city.  A  noise  of  trumpets  was 
heard,  and  through  the  streets  rc^e  Pala- 
mon and  his  train.  With  him  came  Ly- 
curgus,  the  King  of  Thrace.  He  stood 
in  a  great  car  of  gold  drawn  by  four  white 
bulls;  his  face  was  like  a  griffin  when  he 
looked  about.  Twenty  or  more  hounds, 
used  for  hunting  the  lion  or  the  bear,  ran 
about  the  wheels;  at  his  back  rode  a 
hundred  lords,  stern  and  stout.  Another 
burst  of  trumpets,  and  Arcite  entered 
with  his  troop.  By  his  side  rode  Emetreus, 
the  King  of  India,  on  a  bay  steed  covered 
with  cloth-of-gold.  His  hair  was  yellow, 
and  glittered  like  the  sun;  when  he 
looked  on  the  people,  they  thought  his 
&ce  was  like  the  face  of  a  lion;  his  voice 
was  like  the  thunder  of  a  trumpet.  He 
bore  a  white  eagle  on  his  wrist,  and  tame 
lions  and  leopards  ran  among  the  horses 
of  his  train.  They  came  to  the  city  on  a 
Sunday  morning — ^the  jousts  were  to  begin 
on  Monday.  What  pricking  of  squires 
backwards  and  forwards,  what  clanking 
of  hammers,  what  baying  of  hounds  that 
day!  At  last  it  was  noon  of  Monday. 
Theseus  declared  from  his  throne  that  no 
blood  was  to  be  shed,  that  they  should 
take  prisoners  only,  and  he  who  was  once 
taken  prisoner  should  on  no  account 
again  mingle  in  the  fray.  Then  the  duke, 
the  queen,  Emily,  and  the  rest,  rode  to 
the  lists  with  trumpets  and  melody.  They 
had  no  sooner  taken  their  places,  than 
through  the  gate  of  Mars  rode  Arcite  and 
his  hundred,  displaying  a  red  banner.  At 
the  self-same  moment  Palamon  and  his 
company  entered  through  the  gate  of 
Venus,  with  a  banner  white  as  milk. 
They  were  then  arranged  in  two  ranks, 
their  names  were  called  over,  the  gates 
were  shut,  the  herald  gave  his  cry,  loud 
and  clear  rang  the  trumpet,  and  crash 
went  the  spears  as  if  made  of  glass,  when 
the  knights  met  in  battle  shock.  There 
might  you  see  a  knight  unhorsed;  a  se- 
cond crushing  his  way  through  the  press 
armed  with  a  mighty  mace;  a  third  hurt 
and  taken  prisoner.    Many  a  time  that 
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(Uj  in  the  swi^g  bikitie  did  the  two 
Tbebans  meet,  and  twice  were  they  un- 
horsed. At  last,  near  the  getting  of  the 
sun,  when  Palamon  was  fighting  with 
Arcite,  he  wan  wounded  by  Emetreus,  and 
the  battle  thickened  at  the  place.  Eme- 
treus is  thrown  out  of  his  saddle  a  spear 
length;  Lycurgus  is  overthrown,  and  rolls 
oyer  on  the  ground,  horse  and  man;  and 
Pahimon  is  dragged  by  main  force  to  the 
stake.  Theseus  rose  up  where  he  stood, 
and  cried,  *Ho!  No  more.  Arcite  of 
Thebes  hath  won  Emily.'  At  which  the 
people  shouted  so  loudly,  that  it  almost 
seemed  the  mighty  liiBts  would  £Edl. 
Arcite  now  put  up  his  helmet,  and  cur- 
yetting  his  horse  through  the  open  space^ 
looked  to  where  Emily  sat,  when  a  fire 
sent  from  Pluto  started  out  of  the  earth; 
the  horse  shied,  and  his  rider  was  thrown 
on  his  head  on  the  ground.  When  he 
was  lifted,  his  breast  was  broken,  and 
his  face  was  black  as  a  coal.  Then  there 
was  great  grief  in  Athens;  every  one  wept. 
Soon  after,  Arcite,  feeling  the  cold  death 
creeping  up  from  his  feet  and  darkening 
his  eyes,  cJled  Palamon  and  Emily,  joined 
their  hands,  and  died.  The  dead  body  waa 
laid  on  the  pile,  dressed  in  splendid  war 
gear,  his  naked  sword  by  his  side;  the 
pile  was  heaped  with  gums,  frankincense, 
and  odours;  a  fire  was  applied,  and  when 
the  flames  rose  up,  and  the  fragrance 
tolled  to  heaven,  the  Qreeks  gidloped 
round  three  times,  with  a  great  shouting 
and  clashing  of  sMelds.  Such  is  an  out- 
line of  the  story  in  Chaucer,  and  through 
this  dim  and  feeble  paraphrase  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  feel  something  of  the  rich- 
ness and  passion  of  the  original. 

The  *  Man  of  Lawes  Tale '  is  of  a  rarer 
and  nobler  kind ;  and  is  as  follows: — There 
dwelt  in  Syria  a  company  of  merchants, 
who  scented  every  land  with  their  spices. 
They  dealt  in  jewels^'  doth-of-gold,  and 
sheeny  satins.  It  so  happened,  that  while 
some  of  them  were  dwelling  in  Rome  for 
trafiic,  the  people  talked  of  nothing  save 
the  beauty  of  Constance,  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor.  She  was  so  very  fair,  that 
every  one  loved  her  who  looked  on  her 
&oe.  In  a  short  time  the  ships  of  the 
merchants,  laden  with  rich  wares,  were 
furrowing  the  green  sea  going  home. 
When  they  came  to  their  native  city, 
they  began  to  talk  of  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  Constance.  Their  words  being 
reported  to  the  sultan,  he  determined 
that  none  but  she  should  be  his  wife,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  renounced  the  religion 


of  the  Prophet^  and  was  baptind  iu  the 
Christian  faith.  Ambassadors  passed  be- 
tween the  oourls,  and  the  day  at  last 
oame  when  Constance  was  to  leave  Rome 
for  her  husband's  palace  in  Syria.  What 
teara  and  lingering  embraces!  what  bless- 
ings on  the  little  golden  head  which  waa 
BO  soon  to  lie  in  the  bosom  of  a  stranger! 
what  state  and  solemnity  in  the  proces- 
sion which  wound  down  the  shore  to  the 
ship!  At  last  it  was  Syria.  Huge  crowds 
of  people  stood  on  the  beach.  The  mother 
of  the  sultan  was  there,  and  when  Con- 
stance stepped  ashore,  she  took  her  in 
her  arms,  and  kissed  her  as  if  she  had 
been  her  own  child.  Soon  after,  with  a 
great  trampling  of  hoxses^  and  trompetay 
and  melody,  the  sultan  came.  Every- 
thing was  splendour  and  happiness.  But 
that  smiling  demoness,  his  mother,  could 
not  forgive  him  for  changing  his  fiuth,  and 
she  resolved  to  slay  him  that  very  nighty 
and  seize  the  government  of  the  kmg- 
dom.  He  was  accordingly^  with  all  lus 
lords,  stabbed  in  the  rich  hall  while  they 
were  sitting  at  their  wine.  Constance 
alone  escaped.  She  was  then  put  into  a 
ship  alon^  vrith  food  and  dotiies,  and 
told  that  she  might  find  her  way  back  to 
Italy.  She  sailed  away,  and  was  never 
more  se^  by  that  people.  For  five  years 
she  wandered  to  and  &o  upon  the  sea. 
Do  you  ask  who  preserved  herl  Th« 
same  Qod  who  fed  Elijah  with  raven% 
and  saved  Daniel  in  the  horrible  den. 
At  last  she  floated  into  the  English  seas^ 
and  was  thrown  by  the  waves  on  the 
Northumberland  shore,  near  which  stood 
a  great  castle.  The  constable  of  the 
castle  came  down  in  the  morning  to  see 
the  woful  woman.  She  spoke  a  kind  of 
corrupt  Latin;  she  could  neither  tell  her 
own  name  nor  that  oi  her  native  country. 
She  said  she  was  so  bewildered  in  the 
sea,  that  she  remembered  nothing.  He 
ooiQd  not  help  loving  her,  and  so  took 
her  home  to  live  with  him  and  his  wifa 
Now,  through  the  example  and  teaching 
of  Constance,  Dame  Hermigild  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  It  so  happened 
that  three  old  Christian  Britons  were 
living  near  that  place,  in  great  fear  of 
their  Pagan  neighbours,  and  one  of  them 
was  blind.  One  day,  when  the  constable, 
his  wife,  and  Constance^  were  walking 
along  the  shore,  they  were  met  by  the 
blind  man,  who  called  out,  ^  In  the  name 
of  Christ,  give  me  my  sights  Dame  Hermi- 
gild!' At  this  she  was  sore  afndd,  in 
case  her  husband  should  day  her  when 
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he  came  to  know  the  loye  she  hore  to 
Jesus,  Buty  encouraged  by  Constance, 
she  wrought  a  great  miracle,  and  gave 
the  blind  Christian  his  sight  But  Satan, ' 
the  enemy  of  all,  waited  to  destroy  Con- 
stancOi  and  he  employed  a  young  knight 
for  that  purpose.  This  young  knight  had 
long  loved  her  with  a  foul  affection,  to 
which  she  would  give  no  return;  at  last, 
wild  for  revenge,  he  crept  into  Hermi- 
gild's  chamber  when  she  was  asleep,  cut 
her  throat,  and  laid  the  bloody  knife  on 
the  innocent  pillow  of  Constance.  The 
next  morning  there  was  wo  and  dolour  in 
the  house.  She  was  brought  before  Alia 
the  kiz^,  charged  with  the  murder.  The 
people  could  not  believe  she  liad  done 
this  thing,  they  knew  she  loved  Hermi- 
gild  80.  Constance  fell  down  on  her 
knees,  and  prayed  to  G[od  for  succour. 
Have  you  ever  been  in  a  crowd  in  which 
a  man  is.  being  led  to  death,  and  seeing 
a  wild,  pale  face,  known  that  that  is 
the  doomed  creature  ?  So  wild  and  pale 
looked  Constance  when  she  stood  before 
the  king  and  people.  The  tears  ran  down 
Alla's  £gu^  *Gk)  fetch  a  book,'  cried  he,  *  and 
if  this  knight  swears  that  the  woman  is 
guilty,  she  shall  surely  die.'  The  book  was 
brought;  the  knight  took  the  oath;  and 
at  that  moment  an  unseen  hand  smote 
him  on  the  neck,  so  that  he  fell  down  on 
the  floor,  his  eyes  bursting  out  of  his  head. 
And  then  a  celestial  voice  was  heard  in 
their  midst,  crying,  *  Thou  hast  slandered 
a  daughter  oi  holy  church  in  high  pre- 
sence, and  yet  I  hold  my  peace.'  A  great 
awe  fell  on  all  who  heuni,  and  the  king 
and  multitudes  of  his  people  were  con- 
yerted.  Shortly  after  this.  Alia  wedded 
Constance,  with  great  richness  and  solem- 
nity. At  length  he  was  called  to  defend 
the  border  against  the  predatory  Scots, 
and  in  his  ab^oe  a  man-child  was  bom, 
A  messenger  was  sent  with  the  blissful 
tidings  to  the  king's  camp,  but  on  his 
way  the  messenger  turned  aside  to  the 
dwelling  of  Donegild,  the  king's  mother, 
and  said,  *Be  blithe,  madam;  ^he  queen 
hath  given  birth  to  a  son,  and  joy  is  in 
all  the  land.  Here  is  the  letter  1  bear  to 
the  king,'  The  wicked  Donegild  said, 
*  Tou  must  be  already  tired,  here  are  re- 
freshments;' and  while  the  simple  man 
drank  ale  and  wine,  she  foi^  a  letter, 
saying  that  the  queen  had  been  delivered 
of  a  creature  so  fiendish  and  horrible  that 
no  one  in  the  castle  could  bear  to  look 
npon  it  This  letter  the  messenger  g^vQ 
to  the  king,  and  who  can  teU  his  grief? 


But  he  wrote  in  rep^,  *  Welcome  be  the 
son  that  Christ  sen&l  welcome,  0  Lord, 
be  thy  pleasure !  Be  careful  of  my  wife 
and  child  till  my  return.'  The  messenger 
coming  back  stayed  at  Donegild's  court, 
with  the  letter  under  his  girdle.  It  was 
stolen  while  he  lay  in  his  drunken  sleep, 
and  another  substituted,  charging  the  con- 
stable not  to  let  Constance  remain  three 
days  in  his  kingdom,  but  to  send  her  and 
her  child  away  in  the  same  ship  in  which 
she  had  come.  The  constable  could  not 
help  himself.  Thousands  are  gathered 
on  the  shore;  with  a  face  pale  and  wild 
as  when  she  came  from  the  sea,  and 
bearing  her  crying  infant  in  her  arms,  she 
comes  through  the  crowd,  which  shnnks 
back,  leaving  a  lane  for  her  sorrow;  she 
takes  her  seat  in  the  little  boat;  and 
while  the  cruel  people  gaze  hour  and 
hour  from  the  shore,  she  passes  into  the 
sunset,  and  out  into  the  night  beneath 
the  stars.  When  Alia  returned  from  his 
wars,  and  Ibund  how  he  had  been  deceived, 
he  slew  his  mother  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  rage. 

News  had  come  to  Bome  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  sultan's  mother  to  Constance,  and 
an  army  was  sent  from  thence  to  waste 
her  country.  After  the  land  had  been 
burned  and  desolated,  the  commander 
was  crossing  the  seas  in  triumph,  when 
be  met  the  ship  sailing  along  in  which 
Constance  and  her  little  boy  sat.  They 
were  both  brought  to  Rome,  and  although 
the  comnuinder's  wife  was  cousin  to  C^- 
stance,  she  knew  her  not  By  this  time 
remorse  for  the  death  of  his  mother  had 
seized  Alla's  mind,  and  he  could  find  no 
rest  He  at  last  resolved  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Borne,  in  search  of  peace.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  with  all  his  train,  and 
arrived  at  that  city  with  great  glory  and 
magnificence.  One  day  he  feasted  at  the 
commander's  house,  in  which  Constance 
dwelt;  at  her  request  her  little  son  was 
admitted,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
feast  the  child  went  and  stood  looking  in 
the  king's  &oe,  ^  What  fair  child  is  that 
standing  yonder?'  said  the  king. — *By 
St  John  I  know  not,'  quoth  the  senator; 
*  he  has  a  mother,  but  no  father  that  I 
know  of;'  and  then  he  told  the  king,  who 
seemed  all  the  time  like  a  man  stunned, 
how  he  had  found  the  mother  and  child 
drifting  about  on  the  sea.  He  rose  fr«m 
the  table,  and  soon  after  sent  for  Con- 
stance, and  when  he  saw  her,  and  thought 
of  all  her  wrongs,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  teara.     ^This  is  your  little  son 
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Maurice/  said  she,  as  she  led  him  in  by 
the  hand.  Next  day  she  met  the  emperor, 
her  fi&ther,  in  the  street,  and  falling  down 
on  her  knees  before  him,  said,  *  Father, 
has  the  remembrance  of  your  young  chila 
Constance  gone  out  of  your  mind  ?  I  am 
thy  daughter  Constance,  whom  you  sent 
to  Syria,  and  who  was  thought  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  sea.'  That  day  there 
was  great  joy  in  Rome,  and  soon  after- 
wards. Alia,  bis  wife,  and  son,  returned 
to  England,  where  they  liyed  in  great 
prosperity  until  he  died. 

The  story  of  Palamon  and  Ardte  is 
characterised  by  splendour  of  circum- 
stance and  passion;  the  story  of  Constance, 
by  holiness.  She  irradiates  every  doud 
of  misfortune  by  her  sweetness  and  her 
patience.  In  most  cases  your  patient,  en- 
during, tearful  woman  is  an  intolerable 
bore,  whether  in  books  or  in  the  domestic 
circle;  a  fountain  of  tears  is  a  pretty 
enough  spectacle  in  its  way,  but  rather 
out  of  place  at  the  fireside.  When  her 
goodness  is  not  stupidity  (which  it  very 
often  is),  it  is  perfectly  insulting.  She 
walks  about  an  incarnate  rebuke.    Her 


sQenoe  is  a  loud  and  incessant  oompUunt: 
you  get  impatient  with  her  patience;  a 
tea-cup  shied  at  your  head  is  not  half 
so  alanning,  as  her  meek,  much-wronged, 
uncompluning  face,  Tou  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  she  consoles  herself  with  the 
thought  that  there  is  another  world  where 
brutal  brothers  and  husbands  are  settled 
with,  for  their  behaviour  to  their  angelic 
wives  and  sisters  in  this.  Chaucer's  wo- 
men are  happily  different,  and  the  won- 
derful power  of  the  artist  is  exhibited  in 
the  fact  that,  although  patient  under  a 
load  of  burning  and  unpaialleled  wrongs, 
they  never  lose  our  r^pect.  Like  that 
holy  religion  which  she  symbolises,  the 
sweet  face  of  Constance  draws  blessings 
and  love  wherever  it  goes:  it  heals  old 
wounds  with  its  beauty;  carries  peace 
into  the  heart  of  discord;  and  touches  mur- 
der itself  into  soft  and  penitential  tears. 
In  reading  Chaucer,  we  feel  that  there  is 
something  in  a  woman's  sweetness  and 
forgiveness  that  the  masculine  mind  can- 
not fathom,  and  we  adore  the  hushed  step 
and  still  countenance  of  a  Griselda  or  a 
Constance,  almost  as  if  an  angel  passed. 
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Two  yeax»— an  age  of  glory  and  of  pain  !— 

Since  we  with  blesslngg  and  with  ahonts  and  team, 

And  with  high  hopes,  panned  yoor  parting  train 

With  eTerything  but  feara. 

Too  lighUy  then,  perchance,  we  let  yon  go: 

For  war  is  sweet  to  them  that  never  tried. 

And  hearts  are  snllen,  which  refiiae  to  know 

Its  splendonr  and  its  pride. 

Forth  from  beside  onr  hearths  we  saw  yon  pass, 

And  guess'd  tliat  battle  mnst  be  stem  and  strong; 

War's  shapes  we  saw,  but  dimly,  in  a  glass — 

Its  shapes  of  wrath  and  wrong. 

We  saw  not,  Heaven  in  mercy  did  not  show, 

The  fiery  squadrons  rushing  to  their  doom. 

An  army  In  its  windlng-aheet  of  snow, 

Slow  sinking  to  the  tomb. 

We  saw  not  Scutari's  piled-np  agonies, 

Nor  those  blest  hands  and  hearts  that  brought  relief; 

Splendours  and  glooms  were  hidden  from  our  eyea— 

What  glory  and  what  grief  I 

One  thhig  we  saw,  the  only  thing  we  knew. 

That  come  what  might,  ye  wonld  not  bring  to  shame 

The  loved  land  which  had  trusted  thus  to  you 

Its  wealth  of  ancient  fame. 

Therefore  the  old  land  greets  you,  whose  renown 

In  face  of  frigid  and  foe  ye  well  upbore. 

Handing  the  treasure  of  its  glory  down 

Bright,  brighter  than  before; 

And  greets  you  first,  as  owing  you  the  most. 

The  Lady,  whose  transcendent  diadem. 


Unless  she  ruled  l»ave  men,  would  cease  to  boast 
Its  best  and  fairest  gem. 
But  ah  I  if  fhnnm^  ^^  bosom  there  is  sent. 
Not  hers  alone,  a  pang  of  piercing  pdn. 
With  tearful  mem<nies  of  the  brave  who  went. 
And  come  not  now  again- 
All  who  have  made  a  holy  land  for  aye 
(Such  consecration  is  in  glorious  graves) 
Of  that  black  barren  headland  for  away, 
Foam'd  round  by  Euxine  waves ; 
Yet  shall  this  sadness  presently  depart. 
Leaving  undinmi'd  the  splendonr  of  this  hour; 
We  rather  thanking  Heaven  with  grateful  heart 
For  their  high  gift  and  dower. 
Who  ending  well,  have  passed  beyond  the  range 
Of  our  mutations;  whom  no  spot  or  stain 
Can  now  touch  ever;  for  whom  chance  and  change 
Not  any  more  remain. 

Shout  then,  ye  people :  let  glad  thoughts  have  way; 
Shout,  and  in  these  thdr  absent  fellows  greets- 
Yea,  all  who  shared  with  them  of  that  fierce  day 
The  burden  and  the  heat 
Nor  yet  foi^et  that  when  ia  coming  time 
By  many  .an  English  hearth  shall  men  recall 
This  two-years*  chronicle  of  deeds  sublime, 
Then  first,  perchance,  of  all, 
They,  talking  of  dread  Inkermann,  shall  tell, 
When  that  wild  storm  of  fight  had  passed  away. 
How  thick  by  those  low  mounds  they  kept  so  well 
The  noble  Bearskins  Uiy. 
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Whek  Apelles  called  upon  Critias,  some 
hundreds  of  miles  from  home^  and  was 
asked  for  his  card  by  the  janitor,  he  drew  a 
perfect  ellipse,  then  and  there,,  with  no 
guide  beyond  the  disciplined  eye  and  the 
steady  hand,  and  tearing  a  leaf  out  of  his 
pocket-book,  sent  it  up-stairs.  Down 
rushed  with  Hellenic  furore  the  artist 
from  his  sttidio,  and,  stranger  though  he 
was  to  the  personal  presence  of  the  CQ&n, 
locked  him  instantaneously  in  an  enthu- 
siastic embrace.  'My  dear  Apelles,  how 
do  you  do  ?  I  recognised  the  genius  of 
whom  all  Greece  is  proud,  directly  my 
servant  handed  me  your  ticket.'  The 
story  is  a  good  one,  whether  true  or  no: 
si  rum  e  vero^  e  hen  trovato.  And  as  the 
great  draughtsman  betrayed  his  identity 
by  his  marvellous  command  of  the  pencil, 
80  recognise  we  a  fine  cUrH^  hand  in  the 
broad  caricature  and  strong  satire  of  this 
sad  and  repulsive  tale.  We  shrewdly  sus- 
pect that  if  a  certain  quarterly  reviewer 
of  unquestionable  talents,  and  an  Ish- 
mAelitidi  prurigo  for  indiscriminate  pu- 
gilism—a person,  like  Paddy,  who  rushes 
headlong  into  the  midst  of  a  scrimmage, 
and  after  cracking  sundry  skulls  with  his 
shillelah,  and  being  himself  fairly  kiU  in 
turn,  revives  sufficiently  to  ask  what  was 
it  all  about — we  suspect  that  if  this  pug- 
nacious and  impartially  sarcastic  critic  of 
Church  parties  were  charged  with  the 
paternity  of  the  romance  before  us,  like 
Heliodorus  of  old,  our  modem  curate  of 
souls  would  have  to  make  the  soft  con- 
fession that  it  was  his.  Whether  he 
would  be  ashamed  of  his  bantling — '  child 
of  my  thought/  depends  so  entirely  upon 
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the  nature  of  his  own  sensibilities  in  re- 
gard to  the  transaction,  that  we  presume 
public  opinion  will  weigh  with  him  light 
as  *^the  small  dust  of  the  balance,'  and  if 
it  condemn,  he  will  find  an  asylum  against 
its  reprobation  in  the  honesty  of  his  in- 
tentions; virtvU  med  me  involv9.  The 
process  of  self-justification  is  common ;  for 
we  all  are  prone  to  wrap  ourselves  up 
from  scorn  and  rebuke  in  the  complacent 
cloak  of  self-conscious  rectitude.  The 
world  may  rub  our  fur  the  wrong  way  (it 
often  does,  misconstrues  our  meaning, 
libels  our  motives,  denounces  our  mea- 
sures), but,  like  Grimalkin  by  the  fireside, 
we  sit  and  assiduously  smooth  it  down, 
the  more  persistent  our  effort,  the  more 
the  virtue  of  our  fur  has  been  outraged 
by  distortion.  Be  our  guess,  then,  right 
or  wrong  as  to  the  parentage  of  the  tale 
called  'Perversion,*^  pretty  sure  are  we 
that  the  o  dszya  who  moulded  it  out  of  the 
clay  of  his  faculties,  looks  upon  it  as  a 
chef-d^oeuvre  of  goodness,  and,  as  the  ape 
caUs  her  apelings  beautiful,  pronounces 
its  moral  beyond  all  things  unexception- 
able. 

Now,  to  be  as  frank  as  our  author,  we 
conceive  both  the  means  and  moral  of  the 
startling  fiction  before  us  to  be  deplorably 
faulty.  It  is  written  on  the  face  of  every 
page  and  incident,  that  6  duva  meant  to 
write  a  clever  and  exciting  tale,  includ- 
ing all  the  most  modem  elements  of  in- 
terest, not  being  over  nice  about  their 
adjustment  and  use  in  his  story.  That 
he  intended  to  show  infidelity  to  be  a  bad 
thing  is  undoubted,  but  there  are  so  many 
weaknesses,  excusable  pretensions,  and 
semi-hypocrisies,  which  are  laughed  down 
or  denounced  along  with  it,  that,  without 
any  formal  apology,  infidelity,  if  it  were 
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only  decent  in  its  behftvioor,  might  hold 
up  its  head  in  their  presence,  and  be  con- 
sidered respectable  in  comparison.  We 
think  the  book  a  mischievoos  one,  al- 
though it  scintillates  with  wit,  and  tickles 
the  diaphragm  here  and  there  with  its 
savage  sarcasm.  The  story  is  briefly 
this:— 

Charles  Bampton,  a  fine  boy,  is  bnitally 
used  at  a  boarding-school,  whence  he  finds 
his  way  home  to  his  widowed  mother,  who 
hands  him  over  for  some  years  to  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  a  hideous  German,  to  prepare 
for  the  university.  During  those  few 
years,  Armstrong,  his  fellow-pupil  and 
tormentor  at  school,  runs  an  extraor- 
dinary career  of  vice  in  the  army,  and 
among  the  Mormons  in  America.  Still 
a  young  man,  and  having  a  position  to 
retrieve  for  himself,  Armstrong,  under 
an  assumed  name,  becomes  a  resident  at 
the  very  College  in  Oxford  where  Bamp- 
ton is  matriculated.  He  is  not  recog- 
nised by  his  schoolfellow,  whom  he  ini- 
tiates in  immoral  practices,  and  in  a  pan- 
theistic infidelity.  He  eventually  marries 
Clara,  the  charming  sister  of  Charles, 
contrary  to  her  brother's  wishes,  who  does 
not,  of  course,  highly  respect  the  man, 
whom,  nevertheless,  on  some  accounts  he 
admired.  The  catastrophe  follows  very 
shortly  upon  the  marriage,  for,  ere  long, 
a  wife  of  infEimy,  legally  married  to  Arm- 
strong, but  whom  he  had  deserted  in 
America,  turns  up;  a  trial  ensues;  and 
Clara,  imbued  with  the  infidelity  of  her 
husband  and  her  brother,  commits  sui- 
cide. Charles,  on  the  contrary,  returns 
to  the  faith,  and  dies  at  Scutari,  minis- 
tering to  the  wounded  in  the  military 
hospitals. 

How  little  of  invention  appears  in  the 
materials  of  this  novel,  will  be  patent  to 
all  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with 
the  startling  and  amusing  trio  of  recent 
articles  in  a  ponderous  contemporary, 
which  rose  above  the  dead  level  of  quar- 
terly criticism,  and  made  people  stare 
with  their  combined  swagger  and  finesse 
— we  mean  those  respectively  entitled, 
*0n  Church  Administration,'  *0n  Church 
Parties,'  and  *0n  Mormonism.'  This 
tri-logy  of  critical  utterances  has  been 
wrought  into  an  incongruous  unity  of  ad- 
venturous fiction,  in  much  the  same  style 
as  *  Uncle  Tom,'  or  the  'Mysteries  of 
Paris,'  is  fashioned  into  a  stunning  drama 
for  select  audiences  at  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  Thames.  The  oddity  of  the  matter 
in  the  present  case  is,  that  the  original 


story-teller  did  not  leave  the  dnunatising 
of  his  performance  to  the  playwright  of 
the  estoblishment,  but  volunteer^  the 
metamorphosis  himself;  unlike  the  Wizard 
of  the  North,  who,  offered  tempting  bribes 
by  some  stage-manager  to  dramatise  his 
own  *Rob  Roy,'  indignantly  declined,  with 
*Na,  na,  I  canna  mangle  my  ain  bairns.' 

Be  it  understood,  then,  that  this  tale 
is  a  reproduction,  in  the  shape  of  living 
personages,  of  the  opinions  already  sati- 
rised by  their  author,  declamations  being 
turned  into  dramatis  personal  by  the 
skill  of  our  romantic  Demiurgus.  Hence 
Low  Church  is  no  longer  a  bias  and  a 
following,  but  the  Reverends  Mooney  and 
Murphy;  and  High  Church  no  longer  an 
aspiration  and  aSectation,  but  the  Re- 
verend Morgan;  and  Broad  Church  no 
longer  a  respectability  and  a  firm  basis 
for  the  true  Church-of- England  man,  but 
the  Reverend  Johnson,  who  combines  in 
his  life  and  governance  of  his  parish  all 
the  virtues  ascribable  to  the  party  he  re- 
presents. 

There^is  more  life  in  these  avJtomaJta 
set  up  to  illustrate  certain  opinions  and 
tendencies,  according  to  the  author's  im- 
pression of  ecclesiastical  and  other  mat- 
ters around  him,  than  one  would  expect, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  their 
origin.  Bat  this  is  owing  partly  to  the 
transparent  and  vigorous  style  of  the 
writer,  which  gives  a  great  charm  to  the 
book.  He  never  loses  a  moment  in  search 
of  a  picturesque  term,  or  tires  his  readers 
with  descriptions.  The  style  of  the  work 
is  essentially  dramatic,  and  not  narrative, 
and  the  speakers  delight  in  short,  sharp, 
clear  dialogue,  and  not  in  prosy,  homiletic 
speeches.  They  deliver  themselves  well, 
and  to  the  purpose,  and  never  use  two 
words  to  express  their  meaning,  when  one 
will  do— a  great  merit  in  the  composition, 
which  bowls  you  along  without  sense 
of  weariness  or  annoyance  to  its  close, 
like  an  express  train  in  capital  working 
order,  where  station-masters  are  civil, 
and  stokers  and  drivers  understand  their 
business,  and  you  find  yourself  sound  in 
wind  and  limb  at  the  end  of  your  journey 
somewherey  when  it  might  happen,  on  the 
contrary,  that  you  should  have  found 
yourself  nowhere.  When  we  add  to  this, 
that  what  between  laughter,  provoked  by 
the  broad  farce  of  the  earlier  half  of  this 
story,  and  indignation  and  sorrow,  at  the 
tragic  character  of  its  later  one,  we  are 
quite  sure  no  reader  will  complain  that  it 
wants  interest,  and  that  it  is  not  in  tarn 
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sufficiently  amusing  and  painful.  What- 
ever the  author  has  failed  in  (and  he  has 
&i]ed  in  two  or  three  things  egregioudy), 
he  has  not  failed  in  producing  a  very  read- 
able book.  But  he  has  failed  in  making 
a  pleasing  one.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
novel  to  which  we  can  turn  with  pleasure 
for  a  second  perusal;  for  its  jokes,  which 
are  funny  enough  when  first  encountered, 
are  as  sony  affairs  to  appear  on  our  table 
twice,  as  yesterday's  scrag  of  mutton  or 
cold  boiled  veal.  Almost  every  incident 
and  every  person,  too,  is  disagreeable. 
There  is  no  cynicism  of  expression  to  be 
complained  of;  but  the  characters  which 
the  author  has  imagined,  their  actions 
and  motives,  are  such — and  that  among 
people  of  our  own  style  and  day — that 
Diogenes'  search  for  an  honest  man  among 
them  would  be  protracted  to  the  crack  of 
doom.  In  fact,  the  author  would  seem 
affected  with  a  chronic  nausea  of  man- 
kind, and  to  have  discharged  the  accu- 
mulated bile  of  his  contempt  and  disgust 
upon  his  contemporaries,  with  a  hearti- 
ness at  which  we  cannot  but  laugh,  with 
an  ability  we  must  perforce  admire,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  a  recklessness  of 
misrepresentation  and  caricature,  against 
which  we  consider  it  our  bounden  duty 
to  protest.  Widows,  wives,  and  maidens, 
dergy  and  laity,  officers  and  civilians, 
students  and  professors,  are  all  alike  con- 
temptible or  detestable,  selfish  in  all  their 
more  serious  pursuits,  and  in  their  foibles 
sheef  simpletons  and  fools.  We  shall  try 
our  hand  at  their  designation  after  the 
pattern  of  the  revolutionary  French  ca- 
lendar of  the  months  Nivose,  Plumose, 
VerUosef  Snowy,  Flowy,  Blowy,  Freezy, 
Breezy,  Wheezy,  &c. 

Let  us  begin  with  our  gallant  defenders 
and  their  et  ceteras:— 

General  Sackbut Loose. 

Julia         do Noose. 

Dulcimer Goose. 

Oxford  Men. 

The  warden Duster. 

Brown Fluster. 

lewby. Bluster. 

The  Clergy. 
Moony— what  can  he  be  hut — ^Moony? 

Murphy Spoony. 

Lapwing Puny. 

Women  in  General, 

Mrs  Bampton.... nilly. 

Mrs  Bridge chilly. 

Mary  Dimple. ..silly. 


Men  in  General. 


The  Mormon revelish. 

The  Attorney evilish. 

Armstrong devilish. 

And  so  on,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

We  regret  that,  amid  these,  we  find  no 
persons  of  those  fine  moral  and  healthy 
organisations  which  appear  in  the  fictions 
of  another  clergyman  — Mr  Kingsley; 
nor  can  we  distinctly  recognise  the  pur- 
suance of  a  lofty  and  legitimate  end  by 
elevating  means.  We  cannot  help  con* 
trasting  the  entire  tone  of  character  and 
incident  in  *  Westward  HoT  with  the 
present  work,  and  perceiving  how  pain- 
fully unlike  is  this  clerical  creation  to 
Mr  Eingsley's  chaste,  spirited,  exquisitely- 
written,  and  edifying  romance.  No  man 
can  have  read  with  anything  like  due  at- 
tention the  scene,  for  instance,  in  which 
the  brothers  first  discern  their  rivalry  in 
love,  and  each  practises  that  chivalrous 
self-denial  which  both  a  high  sense  of 
honour  and  fraternal  affection  prompted 
and  hallowed — that  scene  at  a  sainted 
mother's  knees,  who  wept  over  and  blessed 
her  boys — ^without  being  a  better  man  for 
it;  without  learning  the  pleasantness  of 
pain  incurred  for  duty,  and  the  beauty  of 
self-sacrifice  when  it  springs  from  prin- 
ciple. There  is  nothing  like  that  in  all 
*  Perversion.*  The  author  is  a  satirist, 
not  an  artist.  He  can  tear  the  calf-skin 
from  recreant  limbs,  but  can  clothe  no 
one  with  dignity  and  self-respect.  He  is 
a  Juvenal — ^vigorous,  earnest,  coarse — 
seldom  read;  but  Kingsley  is  a  cross  be- 
tween Plato,  St  Paul,  and  John  Milton; 
with  the  idealism  of  the  first,  the  piety 
of  the  second,  and  the  poetic  imagery  and 
diction  of  the  last.  We  laugh  with  the 
author  of  *  Perversion;*  we  re-read  and 
rejoice  in  Kingsley. 

With  such  a  set  of  scapegraces  for  his 
dramatis  personce  as  our  author  conjures 
into  existence,  what  could  we  expect,  but 
infidelities,  impurities,  deceptions,  hypo- 
crisies, dishonesties,  and  suicide?  And 
such  really  is  the  staple  of  the  work,  hav- 
ing a  few  redeeming  features  here  and 
there,  but  especially  as  the  catastrophe 
evolves  itself  out  of  the  tangled  web  of 
the  preceding  efmharras;  yet  no  amends 
towards  the  close  can  compensate  for  the 
compound  of  wickedness  and  weakness 
presented  to  our  view  elsewhere  in  the 
story.  We  cannot  look  upon  the  con- 
version of  the  hero— *too  late  to  enjoy  or 
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to  be  iuefiil--«B  foffideiit  to  sweep  away 
*the  verilouB  staff'  that  must  gather 
aroond  the  reader's  intellect  and  ima- 
gination from  the  perusal  of  earlier  de- 
scriptions and  scenes.  Hence  we  think 
its  fEuiure  as  a  moral  work  still  more 
signal  than  as  one  designed  to  please. 
Its  aim  shonld  be  to  instract  while  it 
charmed — moUiter  pa^pcmdo  domare; 
bat  really  we  see  little  m  the  course  of 
the  fiction  or  its  catastrophe  to  reform 
the  morab  or  improve  the  heart.  All 
the  ninnies  and  fools,  whether  in  oassocks 
or  flounces,  meet  with  successes  infinitely 
beyond  their  deserts,  while  the  bUu^  sheep 
of  the  piece,  Armstrong,  marries  earty  the 
handsomest  woman  of  the  bevy,  from  an 
equivocal  position,  truly,  but  in  her  worst 
estate  many  degrees  more  estimable  than 
her  husband.  And  next  'he  marries  the 
most  charming  person  of  the  tale — ^the 
heroine,  if  there  be  one — a  sweet,  sen- 
sitive, cultivated  creature,  who,  seeing 
her  husband  only  through  the  haze  of  a 
devoted  affection  and  admiration,  was  an 
unquestionable  worshipper  of  heroes  in 
biro.  He  gets  property,  wins  station, 
oomn>ands  success  by  his  talents,  es- 
pecially by  his  contributions  to  that  va- 
cillating journal,  the  'Vane'  (the  *Times')^ 
might  be  a  member  of  parliament  if  he 
would,  and,  in  short,  has  no  door  closed 
against  a  most  exalted  career  of  public 
life — all  this  while  his  principles  and 
jHractice  are  of  the  most  unqualified  atro- 
oiousness.  True,  there  is  a  slight  draw- 
back at  the  last,  in  the  shape  of  a  trial 
for  bigamy,  and  consequent  imprison- 
ment, but  that  is  a  mere  trifle  in  com- 
parison with  the  positive  advantages  his 
successful  villauy  gave  him  in  intercourse 
with  his  dupes,  and  these  were  *all  the 
world  and  his  wife'— *  an  oyster  which* 
he  with  his  craft  did  ^open.'  We  are 
the  more  strenuous  in  insisting  upon  the 
faultiness  of  the  moral,  as  the  author  is 
reputed  to  be  a  clergyman—^  his  book, 
from  his  previous  reputation,  will  be  much 
read;  and  as,  apart  from  the  disagreeable 
story,  the  style  is  racy  and  captivating. 
We  cannot,  further,  conceive  bow  any 
moral  end  is  to  be  answered  by  such  de- 
tails of  barrack.  Mormon^  and  college  life 
as  are  given  in  unusual  plainness  in  these 
pages,  and  could  wish,  for  the  sake  of  our 
youth  of  both  sexes,  such  matters  were 
painted  in  shade  rather  than  in  colours. 
We  fear,  we  greatly  fear,  that  the  mis- 
chief done  by  this  clever  fiction  will  far 
overbalance  the  good. 


We  may  be  excused  if  we  proceed  to 
question  the  moral  use,  or,  indeed,  the 
social  and  present  advantage,  of  the  cari- 
catures of  the  clerical  personages  here 
held  up  to  ridicule—deserved  enough,  in 
all  consdenoe,  if  the  portraits  be  correct; 
yet  it  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt  whe- 
ther this  is  the  proper  mode  of  their 
castigation  or  repression.  The  Nemesis 
of  dvil  justice  has  done  away  with  the 
{Hllory,  because  morals  suffered  more  by 
the  punishment  than  by  the  offence. 
Now,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Morgans, 
the  Mooneys,  and  the  Murphys  will  be- 
come as  much  types  of  our  clergy  as 
Ghadband  of  the  unlicensed  Shepherd, 
and  Gammon,  Quirk,  &  Co.,  of  sharp- 
practice  attorneys.  We  shall  quote,  in 
pro<rf  of  what  we  reprehend,  the  certainly 
amusing,  and  possibly  damaging,  portraits 
of  these  worthies,  that  our  r^ers  may 
judge  for  themsdves  the  correctness  of 
the  opinions  we  express.  The  author 
certainly  could  have  had  no  higher  aim 
than  amusement  in  dashing  on  with  so 
free  a  hand  the  broad  patches  of  pigment 
which  bring  out  in  such  startling  gro- 
tesqueness  the  clerical  scaramouches  whom 
he  delights  to  portray.  As  will  natu- 
rally be  expected  from  the  character  of 
our  journal,  our  attention  is  chiefly  drawn 
to  the  religious  persons  who  figure  in  this 
modem  genre  novel,  and,  par  exceUence^ 
the  clergy.  Th^e  is  much,  no  doubt,  in 
the  aspect  of  modem  rdigionism  to  in- 
vite the  sneer  of  the  cynic,  the  shafts  of 
the  satirist — ^the  cant,  the  cliqueism,  the 
Pharisaic  pretension  of  the  '  we  are  the 
peoj^e,  we** — the  uncharitableness  here, 
the  'soft  sawder'  there,  the  hypocrisies, the 
shibboleths,  the  fopperies,  mediaeval  and 
millenniseval— enough,  all  this,  to  make . 
one  sad,  and  sometimes  severe,  but  not 
enough  to  blind  one's  eyes  to  all  the  good 
which  underlies  this  cloak  of  pretentious 
evil,  and  not  enough  to  bid  one  pro- 
nounce of  the  entile  region  of  the  church 
life  of  communities  or  individuals,  it  is 
aU  barren.  We  have  laughed  heartily 
enough,  we  must  own,  but  nevertheless 
with  a  kind  of  reserve  of  melancholy,  over 
the  following  pictures,  which  are  scratched 
in  with  a  hard,  but  very  graphic  pencil. 

Charles  Bampton,  the  young  hero,  has 
just  retumed  from  his  first  term  in  Ox- 
ford to  his  affectionate,  but  silly  and  self- 
ish, widowed  mother,  and  his  darling 
sister  Clara:— 

So  they  all  kissed,  and  bade  good-night, 
dispersing  to  their  several  rooms;  but  in 
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half-an-hour  Charles  iras  in  Clara's  apart- 
ment, and  brother  and  sister  sat  down  for 
a  comfortable  gossip. 

<  Well,  Clara/  said  Charles,  after  he  had 
fiillj  satisfied  her  curiosity  about  his  Ox- 
ford adventures — *well,  Clara,  and  how 
do  you  like  Summerham?'  [Exeter,  we 
add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  al- 
though we  would  not  have  them  seek  for 
the  types  of  the  characters  in  this,  our  true 
history,  there.] 

*  Why,  you  know,  I  have  only  been  here 
three  weeks,*  replied  she,  *  for  i  came  back 
from  Aunt  Helen's  on  the  first  of  this 
month,  but  what  I  have  seen  of  the  society 
I  don't  like  at  all.  This  Mr  Mooney,  whom 
mamma  worships,  is  at  the  head  of  every- 
thing, at  least  in  the  set  with  which  we 
mix,  and  be  is  odious.' 

« Why,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  be,  Clara  ?  * 

*  Oh !  he  is  the  leading  clergyman  of  the 
Low  Church  party  in  Summerham,  and 
preaches  in  the  fashionable  church ;  he  is 
a  widower,  and  was  married  to  a  Lady 
Lucy  (lately  dead),  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Nloshroom,  whose  park  was  close  to  Mr 
Mooney's  first  curacy.  He  somehow  con- 
trived to  meet  her  in  the  cottages  about 
the  parish,  and  at  last  persuaded  her  to 
run  off  with  him.  They  say  he  was  en- 
gaged to  another  woman  at  the  time,  and 
broke  her  heart  by  breaking  off  the  match 
— but  perhaps  that  is  scandal.  He  is  a 
good-looking  man,  with  a  fine  voice,  and 
talks  fluent  nonsense  without  stammering. 
But  his  manners  are  detestable — a  mixture 
of  fawning  and  flattery,  which  absolutely 
sickens  one,  especially  when  it  is  joined 
with  the  most  irreverent  introduction  of 
sacred  words  and  sentiments,  which  a  really 
pious  man  would  confine  to  the  recesses  of 
his  own  heart.  I  cannot  help  feeling,  too, 
that  all  his  smoothness  and  softness  has  a 
design  about  it — he  is  so  very  attentive  and 
complimentary  to  mamma.  You  will  hardly 
believe  it,  but  I  assure  you  that  the  other 
day,  at  an  exposition  party  (as  they  call 
them),  he  was  expounding  that  verse  about 
**  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,''  and  when  he  came  to 
the  last  words,  he  said,  with  a  smirk,  **  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this 
word  lovely  St  Paul  refers  peculiarly  to 
the  fiurer  sex,"  and  as  he  said  it  he  gave 
an  insinuating  glance  at  mamma.' 

This,  we  interject,  almost  equals  Father 
M'Dermott's  popish  sermon,  wherein,  ex- 
patiating on  the  beauties  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  he  asked  his  congregation,  ^  Would 
they  like  to  see  her  born  likeness  in  flesh 
and  blood?  Oh  then,'  continued  he, 
*  there  she  is  to  the  fore,  in  the  third  seat 
of  the  chapel  fomenst  you^  Mrs  Mary 


Mulligan,  the  very  moral '  (model  ?)  *of  the 
mother  of  God,  with  her  rosy  cheeks  and 
her  two  beautiful  eyes.  By  the  same 
token  she  is  the  only  parishioner  that 
has  paid  up  her  Easter  dues  already,  and 
added  three  bran-new  halfcrowns  into  the 
bargain;  blessings  on  her  good-lookiug 
features — beautiful  virgin  that  she  is-* 
she  and  her  five  iligant  girls  beside  herl ' 

'Had  Lady  Lucy  much  money?'  said 
Charles. 

*  No,  very  little.  Her  family  were  dis- 
pleased at  the  match,  and  only  gave  her 
£5000,  I  believe.  Still,  that  was  a  good 
deal  to  Mr  Mooney,  and  the  aristocratic  con- 
nection made  him  idolised  by  the  wealthy 
vulgarians  of  his  sect,  who  were  charmed 
at  having  a  Lady  Lucy  at  their  parties. 
But  now  she  is  dead,  he  will  no  doubt  be 
looking  for  fortune  in  a  new  matrimonial 
speculation.  As  it  is,  I  believe  he  has  two 
or  three  ladies  calling  on  him  every  week, 
to  consult  him  about  cases  of  conscience. 
Then  he  is  so  odiously  conceited;  every 
other  word  is  about  "  my  sermons,"  "  my 
poems,"  "  my  pamphlet."  And  he  has  the 
impertinence  to  patronise  me,  too,  calling 
me  "  my  dear  young  lady,"  or  •*  my  sweet 
little  antagonist,"  if  I  say  a  word  against 
the  nonsense  which  he  crams  down  poor 
mamma's  throat  for  gospel.' 

*And  how  can  mamma  be  taken  witli 
such  a  man? '  said  Charles. 

*0h!  he  is  all  the  foshion  here,'  said 
Clara,  *and  that  goes  a  great  way,  you 
know.  Besides,  he  has  the  reputation  of 
a  leader  in  the  religious  world,  and  all 
women  are  caught  by  reputation,  I  sup- 
pose. Moreover,  mamma  believes  him  to 
be  very  good,  and  she  would  think  a  close 
connection  with  him  a  kind  of  passport  to 
heaven.  But  I  need  not  tell  you  more 
about  him,  for  you  will  see  him  next  Mon- 
day. He  is  asked  to  dine  here,  and  is  to 
bring  with  him  a  deputation  from  the  Mil- 
lenarian  Society.' 

*  A  deputation  I '  cried  Charles ;  '  why, 
how  many  will  that  be?' 

*  Oh  1  only  one :  they  call  the  travelling 
agent  a  deputation.' 

Leading  the  deputation  and  his  doings 
for  future  extract,  let  us  intercalate  a 
sketch  of  an  evangelical  spinster,  of  a 
type  that,  we  must  confess,  in  its  less 
exaggerated  form,  is  not  unfrequent  now- 
a-days:— 

Miss  Hawser  was  quite  different  from 
her  papa  (a  fine  old  admiral),  whom  she 
regarded  as  being  in  a  benighted  and  al- 
most pagan  state.  She  lived  in  a  constant 
whirl  of  religious  dissipation,  going  about 
from  meeting  to  meeting,  and  flitting  from 
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preacher  to  preacher,  to  gratify  her  taste 
for  noTelty  and  ezoitemeiit.  She  was  deep 
in  the  mysteries  of  prophetical  specula- 
tion, and  all  the  time  she  could  spare  from 
the  care  of  her  toilet  (to  which  she  was  ex- 
tremely devoted),  she  bestowed  upon  the 
calculation  wherein  the  end  of  the  world  is 

Seriodically  determined  by  the  members  of 
er  sect  In  short,  millinery  was  her  busi- 
ness, millenarianism  her  amusement.  The 
reason  of  her  anxiety  to  see,  and  above  all 
to  hear,  Mr  Mooney  was,  that  the  last  pro- 
phetical romance  which  she  had  been  read- 
ing was  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  put 
fortb^  entitled  the  'Armageddon  Almanack.' 
When  she  heard  that  her  relations  were 
settled  at  the  town  which  enjoyed  the 
ministrations  of  the  author,  she  imme- 
diately persuaded  her  father  (who  let  her 
have  her  own  way  in  everything)  to  pro- 
pose the  present  visit  to  Mrs  Bampton. 

The  admiral  and  his  daughter  arrived 
to  dinner  on  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  the 
whole  family  sallied  forth  togethei^  to  their 
parish  church,  where  Charles  beheld  for 
the  first  time  the  stalwart  form  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Mooney.  There  was  nothing  very 
striking  in  his  performance  of  the  service, 
except  a  little  mouthing  of  what  he  deemed 
the  more  edifying  portion  of  the  prayers. 
The  sermon  was  more  remarkable — not  for 
its  matter,  but  for  its  want  of  matter.  It 
was  a  vapid  and  pointless  enunciation  of 
theological  commonplaces,  and  though  an 
hour  in  length,  could  not  possibly  have 
cost  five  minutes  to  prepare.  The  ver- 
biage, prolixity,  and  wearisome  repetition, 
made  it  painfully  evident  to  the  intelligent 
hearer  that  the  preacher  was  speaking 
against  time.  Indeed,  the  whole  contents 
of  the  sermon  might  have  been  compressed 
into  four  sentences  by  an  attentive  auditor 
^apropos  of  the  paper  in  our  July  number 
on  Short  Sermons],  just  as  the  flabby  and 
distended  volume  of  the  jelly-fish  collapses 
into  water  if  you  squeeze  it,  and  the  bulky 
animal  leaves  nothing  behind  but  a  little 
white  skin  on  the  sand. 

It  was  a  puzzle  how  Mr  Mooney  had  ob- 
tained his  reputation  as  a  preacher,  even 
with  the  very  shallow  minds  by  which  he 
was  admired.  Probably  the  existence  of 
Lady  Lucy  was  the  true  explanation  of  it; 
and  when  once  placed  by  that  connection 
among  the  stars  of  his  sect,  he  maintained 
it  by  his  pamphlets  on  prophecy,  by  preach- 
ing extempore,  and  by  never  failing,  in 
every  sermon,  to  enunciate  the  most  cha- 
racteristic shibboleths  of  his  party  at  least 
three  times  over. 

As  they  came  out  of  church,  Miss  Hawser 
was  rapturous  in  her  admiration.  She 
appealed  to  her  fother,  *  Wasn't  it  beauti- 
ful, dear  papa?' 

*  Well,  my  dear,'  meekly  replied  the  old 


admiral,  *  1  have  no  donbt  it  was  Tory  ex- 
oellent;  bat  I  fear  that  I  am  gradually 
losing  my  memory  now,  for  I  cannot  qaite 
recollect  what  Mr  Mooney  was  preacliing 
about' 

Charles  laughed.  'Ton  are  mnch  too 
humble,  my  dear  admiral,'  he  said;  Mf 
yon  could  remember  any  subject  at  all  of 
the  sermon  we  have  just  listened  to,  yon 
would  show,  not  memory,  but  imagination.' 

*  Ah,  Mr  Bampton,'  cried  Miss  Hawser, 
*  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  young  man  like  you 
going  in  the  way  of  the  scoffer.  It  is  trae^ 
dear  Mr  Mooney  never  preaches  to  the  nn- 
converted,  so  Uiat,  of  course,  to  you  he 
must  have  seemed  as  one  that  beateth  the 
air.  But  I  can  assure  you,  that  to  the 
converted  his  words  were  full  of  precious 
treasure.  I  have  found  them  a  repast  on 
which  I  shall  banquet  for  many  weeks  to 
come.' 

But  now  for  our  deputation — *The 
Reverend  Joseph  Murphy' — who  is  no- 
thing else  than  a  clerical  swindle  of  the 
most  transparent  water.  Wherever  he 
goes  on  the  mission  of  the  society,  he 
does  a  little  business  on  his  own  account, 
which  he  introduces  after  the  following 
fashion: — 

I  have  taken  upon  my  shoulders  more 
arduous  and  extensive  duties  in  connection 
with  this  society  than  I  have  been  able  to 
fulfil  with  justice  to  myself.  In  fact,  with- 
out any  increase  of  my  salary,  the  society 
has  added  this  district  to  my  labours,  and 
the  expenses  of  travelling  are  enormous. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that — ah — ^ah 
— in  fact — ah — I  have  been  compelled  to 
exceed  my  income,  and  am  at  this  moment 
threatened  with  a  writ  for  £200.  But 
some  dear  Christian  friends,  here  and  else- 
where, have  offered  to  collect  the  money 
for  me.  The  money  should  be  paid  in  to 
the  Murphy  Fund,  at  the  office  of  the 
parent  society. 

We  fear  Mr  Murphy  has  had  his  pro- 
totype in  the  so-called  religious  world, 
and  that  the  sketch  is  not  altogether 
drawn  from  imagination.  But  the  gro- 
tesque unlikelihood  of  what  follows,  in 
any  religious  coterie,  boasting  either  of 
common  sense  or  common  honesty,  we 
must  take  the  liberty  to  doubt: — 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  con- 
versation became  less  general,  and  gradu- 
ally subsided  into  a  monologue  of  Mr 
Mooney 's,  occasionally  broken  by  adulatory 
promptings  from  Murphy,  who  acted  as 
his  jackal.  For  example,  the  latter  began 
with,  *  I  think  it  would  interest  us  all  very 
much,  sir,  if  you  would  tell  us  the  history 
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of  that  remarkable  case  of  sudden  conyer- 
sion  which  you  were  the  means  of  accom- 
plishiug  by  your  speech  at  the  last  Pro- 
testant Association. 

Mr  Mooney,  after  a  little  coyness,  acceded 
to  the  request,  and  edified  the  company  by 
a  long  rigmarole,  to  the  glorification  of 
himself,  rendered  more  ridiculous  by  the 
professions  of  orthodox  humility  with  which 
It  was  interspersed.  When  he  had  con- 
cluded, Murphy  petitioned  for  another  anec- 
dote ;  and  this  process  was  repeated  seve- 
ral times.  When  the  ladies  withdrew,  this 
exhibition  terminated,  and  was  followed  by 
a  languid  interval  of  dulness  in  the  din- 
ing-room. Mr  Mooney  had  no  longer  the 
same  stimulus  from  the  rapt  attention  of 
bis  audience;  Charles  and  the  admiral 
oonversed  apart,  and  the  other  gentlemen 
drank  their  wine  in  silence.  At  last  the 
quantity  which  he  had  imbibed  began  to 
tell  on  Murphy,  who  waxed  loquacious  in 
his  native  brogue,  which  grew  thicker  and 
richer  as  the  wine  mounted  to  his  head. 
He  edified  the  company  by  an  account  of 
a  clever  exploit  he  had  performed  in  the 
last  railway  journey  which  he  undertook 
on  behalf  of  the  society  he  represented. 
He  found  his  carpet-bag  missing  (he  said) 
at  the  terminus ;  and  where  he  expected  it 
to  be,  saw  a  leathern  portmanteau,  which 
seemed  without  an  owner. 

*"And,"  said  I  to  myself,  <'8ure  then 
exchange  is  no  robbery;  most  likely  the 
man  who  lost  this  leathern  convanience 
has  got  me  carpet  bag — bad  luck  to  him ! " 
So  I  took  the  trunk  home  with  me  instead, 
and  it  has  never  been  claimed  since.' 

'  And  did  you  open  it  ? '  asked  Charles. 

<  Open  is  it,'  said  Murphy ;  '  and  what 
for  shouldn't  1 7  Indeed  but  I  did  open 
it^  and  have  worn  the  clothes  in  it  ever 
ainoe;  and  mighty  convanient  I  have  found 
them;  for  the  man  that  lost  them  must 
have  been  just  me  own  size,  barring  that 
he  was  a  thought  bigger,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  tailor  that  fault  is  aisy  cured.' 

Mr  Mooney  now  felt  that  his  proteg^ 
was  exceeding  the  limits  of  discretion ;  yet 
it  was  dangerous  to  interrupt  him  in  his 
present  exalted  state,  so  he  wisely  made  a 
move  to  join  the  ladies,  in  order  to  prevent 
farther  mischief. 

Whither  let  U8  also  follow  them,  and 
mark  the  scene  after  tea.  Mr  Mooney 
addresses  the  party  as  follows:—* 

<  Now,  dear  friends,  we  will  endeavour 
to  turn  an  hour  to  profit,  by  discussing  the 
scriptural  reasons  which  lead  us  to  look 
forward  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  the 
Jews.  My  friend,  Mr  Mnrphy,  has  some 
interesting  views  and  Ibcts  to  oommunicate 
upon  the  snbjeot' 


A  cirole  of  chain  was  then  formed,  the 
ladies  on  one  side  and  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other;  a  Bible  was  handed  round  to 
each,  and  a  large  one  was  placed  before 
Mr  Murphy,  who  took  his  seat  at  the  table, 
with  Mr  Mooney  on  his  right  hand.  The 
delegate  of  the  Millenarian  Society  (who 
had  been  sobered  by  two  or  three  cups  of 
strong  tea  and  coffee)  then  began  a  long 
and  rambling  exposition,  in  which  he  de- 
monstrated, from  the  prophetic  scriptures, 
that  the  Jews  must  be  restored  to  Pales- 
tine about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arma- 
geddon, which  (be  said)  was  clearly  to  be 
identified  with  the  French  Revolution  of 
1848.  He  then  went  through  some  ela- 
borate and  curious  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions, from  which  it  resulted  that  the  re- 
storation of  the  Israelites  was  to  take  place 
in  1852,  and  the  world  was  to  come  to  an 
end  in  1858.  After  he  had  proved  this  by 
Uhe  high  priori  road,'  he  brought  forward 
a  collection  of  facts  as  collateral  evidence. 
He  asserted  that  Baron  Rothschild  had 
purchased  a  million  of  square  miles  in 
Judea  as  a  location  for  the  tribes  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah,  who  were  already  has- 
tening to  take  possession  of  their  inheri- 
tance. He  farther  showed  that  the  ex- 
pected passing  of  the  Jewish  Emancipation 
Act  would  tend  to  forward  the  same  move- 
ment, by  exasperating  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians against  the  Jews,  through  the  heat 
of  electioneering  conflicts,  which  ;  would 
make  England  a  painful  residence  for  the 
Children  of  Israel.  But  especially  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  law  of  usury  could  not 
fail  to  operate  beneficially  in  the  same  di- 
rection. For,  as  soon  as  the  law  should 
permit  an  unlimited  rate  of  interest  for 
money,  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
Jews  —  namely,  lending  money  at  pro- 
hibited rates — would  be  taken  from  them ; 
and  hence,  having  no  further  temptation 
to  remain  in  this  country,  they  would  hurry 
to  their  own  land. 

A  broader  than  the  broadest  of  Col* 
man's  Broad  ffrins,  we  fancy,  must  greet 
this  exposition  of  millenarian  views  on 
the  topic  of  Jewish  restoration.  But, 
while  we  admit  the  burlesque  nature  of 
this  representation,  we  will  not  withhold 
the  utterance  of  our  grave  opinion,  that 
the  leprosy  which  more  than  any  other 
overspreads  and  must  eventually  rot  into 
the  fiedr  form  of  evangelical  religion  in  the 
southern  parts  of  our  island,  as  distinct 
from  the  north,  is  that  very  millenarian- 
ism  here  held  up  to  ridicule.  We  fear 
not  for  popery  or  infidelity,  so  long  as 
we  have  an  open  Bible  and  a  conscience, 
but  those  visionary  hopes  of  a  second  ad- 
vent to  precede  a  thousand  yeara^  tern- 
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poral  sovereignty  of  the  saints  in  Jeni- 
salem  and  elsewhere — ^hopes  which  as- 
same  the  ezdusiye  sanctify  df  those  who 
entertain  them,  and  bid  them  look  down 
on  the  most  pious  Hfe,  without  these 
views,  as  little  better  than  a  kind  of 
baptised  paganism — we  look,  we  say, 
upon  this  error,  which  infects  evangeliod 
religion  peculiarly,  and  which  can  so 
*  sweetly  smile  and  then  betray,'  as  one  of 
the  most  fearful  signs  of  the  times.  As 
all  error  is  injurious,  but  especially  error 
in  the  church,  where  we  most  of  all  look 
for  the  light  of  truth,  we  r^;ard  this  most 
iinspiritual  and  delusive  form  of  error  as 
the  plague-spot  which  indicates  a  deteri- 
oration of  Protestant  piety,  and  is  symp- 
tomatic of  its  death — an  abomination 
that  maketh  desolate,  standing  where  it 
ought  not.  Of  course,  we  do  not  endorse 
the  opinions  of  the  work  which  we  quote, 
just  as  the  author  would,  no  doubt,  re- 
pudiate much  in  these  volumes  as  ex- 
pressions of  his  personal  views,  but  we 
take  the  responsibility  of  all  which  we 
ntter  in  our  capacity  of  censors  of  books 
and  events. 

<  He  and  his  friend  Mr  Murphy  are  pretty 
samples  of  the  popular  religion  of  the  pre- 
sent day.' 

'Yes,'  said  Clara;  'such  are  the  idols 
of  our  popular  religioniBts';  and  1  am  sure 
we  may  say,  they  tSiat  make  them  are  like 
unto  them — "  like  people,  like  priest."  Only 
look  at  the  organ  of  the  sect)  that  horrid 
^Rouser'  "[the  *  Record'],  which  mamma 
takes  in.  Did  yon  ever  see  such  a  com- 
pound of  superstition,  formalism,  vnscru- 
pufous  dishonesty,  and  malignant  un- 
«baritat>lene88?  And  as  to  the  practical 
religion  of  its  readers,  the-sordid  trafficking 
in  piety  disclosed  by  its  advertisements  is 
a  sufficient  criterion  of  that.' 

*  For  my  part,'  said  Charles,  *  I  have  not 
studied  theolo^  jet,  and  don't  know  much 
about  the  matter;  but  one  thing  I  am 
quite  sure  o^  that  if  the  gospel  according 
to  Mooney  be  Christianity,  1  can  never  he 
a  Christian.* 

This  is  neariy  the  final  pronuncva- 
mento  of  the  best  people  in  *Ferversion' 
on  the  subject  of  the  professors  of  evan- 
gelism. There  is  a  mIvo  made  on  behalf 
of  the  more  worthy  of  that  class,  further 
on,  but  no  one  can  read  the  work  with- 
out feeling  that  what  is  populaiiy  termed 
evangelical  religion  is  by  no  means  a  &- 
vourite  with  the  author.  Certainly,  if  it 
were  what  his  samples  exhibit  it,  it  were 
worthy  of  being  lashed  with  the  cat-o*- 


mne-tails  of  scorn,  which  he  so  vigorously 
wields,  oat  of  decent  society.  But,  very 
impartial  in  his  satire,  the  Mediasvalista 
and  Ecdeaiologists  come  in  to  be  shown 
np;  witness  h£  description  of  Mr  Dismal 
Dry's  lecture  upon  the  beautiful  but  ne- 
glected Church  of  Hogs  Norton: — 

This  edifice  (continued  Mr  Dry)  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  early  English,  and  is 
dedicated  to  that  blessed  stunt  and  martyr 
BtSos.  (Applause.)  It  possessed,  amongst 
other  curious  and  venerable  remains  of  the 
piety  of  oar  forefathers*,  the  identical  organ 
npon  which  the  quadrupeds  of  former  days 
were  wont  to  perform,  according  to  the  well- 
known  tradition  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
Remigius  of  St  Albans;  a  tower,  in  which 
profane  jackdaws  had  built  a  quantity  of 
nests:;  and  some  decorated  gurgoyles,  under 
which  the  ignorant  and  impious  cottagers  of 
Hogs  Norton  had  placed  tubs  to  catch  the 
rain-water.  (Disapprobation,  and  here  and 
there  a  smiting  on  the  hreast. )  Mr  Dry  was 
happy  to  inform  the  society,  that  the  altar 
(now  so  improperly  called  the  communion- 
table) still  remained;  as  did  also  the  eastern 
sepulchre.  Two  hagioscopes,  or  squints, 
were  blocked  up;  and  the  east  window 
had  lost  its  painted  glass,  except  one  small 
fragment,  which,  from  its  colour  and  pat- 
tern, he  believed  must  have  formed  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  petti- 
coat Of  this,  however,  he  was  not  quite 
certain,  but  would  submit  a  drawing  of  it, 
for  the  opinion  of  the  society. 

Of  the  epitaphs  and  inscriptions,  Mr  Dry 
had  transcribed  a  few  of  the  most  remark- 
able, which  he  would  forthwith  read.  The 
first  was  on  a  slab  in  the  south  aisle,  and 
appears  to  have  been  written  on  the  death 
of  a  former  lord  of  the  manor,  who  had 
been  suddenly  taken  off  in  the  midst  of  bis 
earthly  enjoyments  and  pleasures.  The 
name  and  date  were  both  effaced,  but  the 
following  verse  remained  : — 

4Sutte  6oell  «t  ten, 
^fi&  a  fdo  irienDs  to  smp  iotti^  me; 

tlTaken  ill  at  ttoelbe, 
ILxCti  at  one  it  ioas  all  up  {Dtt|^  toe* 

Another,  upon  a  small  tablet  against  the 
wall,  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Homer,  the 
daughter  of  a  former  incumbent,  was  par- 
ticularly affecting:— 

J^ere  ties  the  holKs  of  £It}ahetfr  isomer ; 
Sb\it  t)a»  Teu  t|^  coHi  ivorl]!  for  a  ioarmer* 

Now  for  a  portrait  of  a  High  Church 
dignitary,  the  correctness  of  which  many 
a  reader  will  vouch  for.  We  leave  out 
the  darker  insinuations,  and  come  to  one 
of  the  archdeacon's  public  performances: — 

Last  Thursday  was  a  grand  field-day. 
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The  archdea4Min  came  to  hold  a  confirmft- 
tioa  at  Ohetwiok  in  the  morning,  and  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  *  Propagation  So- 
ciety '  in  the  afternoon.  We  attended  both 
the  seryices,  and  were  asked  to  dinner  at 
Mr  Morgan's,  to  meet  the  archdeacon  in  the 
eTcning ;  so  that  I  saw  and  heard  enough 
to  satisfy  mj  cariosity. 

The  confirmation  was  a  pretty  sight; 
and  the  girls  especially,  as  they  came  up, 
with  their  white  Toils  or  handkerchiefs  over 
their  heads,  to  the  altar-rails,  to  receiTO 
the  blessing,  realised  one's  notion  of  the 
rite.  Had  I  been  at  a  greater  distance,  I 
believe  I  should  have  been  much  impreraed, 
but,  unfortunately,  our  seat  is  close  to  the 
altar,  so  that  I  was,  as  it  were,  behind  the 
scenes,  and  my  proximity  to  the  stage  de- 
stroyed the  illusion  of  the  spectacle.  The 
first  thing  that  disgusted  me  was  the  pan- 
tomimic attitudinising  of  the  archdeacon. 
As  he  sat  by  the  altar,  listening  to  the 
senrice  which  preceded  the  confirmation, 
he  went  through  a  series  of  gesticulations 
in  accordance  with  the  words  wliich  were 
read.  The  gospel  of  the  day  was  that 
which  describes  the  raising  of  the  widow's 
son.  He  stood  up  and  listened  to  it  with 
an  affectation  of  eager  interest,  as  if  he 
heard  it  for  the  first  time-;  lifted  up  his 
hands  and  eyes  at  the  more  striking  parts ; 
and  when  it  came  to  the  miracle,  assumed 
a  look  of  devout  amfuement^  to  which  no- 
thing but  the  pencil  of  H.  fi.  could  do  jus- 
tice. 

The  acting  was  altogether  bad  and  over- 
done ;  it  is  strange  that  so  clever  a  man 
should  not  perceive  that,  while  he  fancies 
he  is  playing  the  part  of  a  saint,  every  one 
else  sees  in  him  a  comedian  acting  Tartuffe. 
One  ought,  however,  to  'make  some  allow- 
ance for  the  natural  difficulties  with  which 
he  has  to  contond;  for  mammon-worship 
and  worldly  cunning  have  fixed  his  old 
leathery  features  into  an  expression  which 
can  scarcely  by  any  contortion  or  grimace 
be  made  to  appear  consistent  with  devotion. 

We  have  encountered  tSiis  archdeacon, 
whose  history  has  become  somewhat  no- 
torious; for  it  has  been  our  hap  to  journey 
westward,  and  the  more  we  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  proceedings,  the  more 
profound  became  our  conviction,  that  the 
fffiee  men  camefr0m  the  Eoit,  Contrary 
to  Scripture  precedent,  promotion  called 
him  *from  the  North,'  and,  by  happily 
timing  his  pamphlets,  which  have  advo- 
cated, in  turn,  the  cause  of  Black  and 
Whito,  in  accordance  with  the  rule, 

*  And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  your 
sails,' 

Summerham,  with  all  its  adjuncts  of  solid 
<x>mf<»:t  and  choice  position,  fell  to  his 


lot.  Overtures  to  the  Methodists  were 
the  first  move  on  the  part  of  this  versatile 
dignitary;  and  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
Summerham  might  he  be  found  strutting 
arm  in  arm  with  a  burly  representative 
of  that  body — ^the  Jachin  and  Boaz  they 
of  a  new  united  church.  Well  do  we  re- 
member how,  in  a  brochva^y  now  probably 
consigned  to  the  limbo  of  pamphlet  abor- 
tions, a  witty  nonconformist  made  merry 
with  the  proposed  re-setting  of  the  broken 
bone,  which  was  to  restore  a  halting  Umb 
of  the  church  to  the  rhythm  of  its  afore- 
time comeliness;  and  represented  himself 
as  waking  from  a  dream,  wherein  he  saw 
two  Methodist  bishops  ushered  into  their 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  between  four 
prelates  of  the  Church  of  England  already 
established  there — a  sight  too  overpower- 
ing to  his  faculties  to  admit  of  longer 
sleep.  As  the  proposed  publication  of 
the  banns  between  church  and  dissent 
proved  on  that  occasion  to  be  all  moon- 
shine, we  next  find  the  dignitary  on  his 
native  tack,  persecuting  an  unfortunate 
curate,  because,  forsooth,  his  wife  would 
occasionally  attend  the  Methodist  chapel 
when  the  parish  church  was  closed;  as  if 
our  Benedick  archdeacon  did  not  know, 
or  might  not  guess,  that  the  weaker  vessel 
is  rather  fond  of  having  its  own  way  at 
times,  and  that,  however  iiifallible  the 
wearers  of  the  cloak  are  in  the  pulpit, 
they  are  rarely  considered  so  at  home. 
His  career  of  later  years  has  been  more 
consistent,  but  eonsistent  in  wrong,  go- 
verned by  a  clique,  who  have  everything 
but  his  talent  —  *a  band  of  Janissaiies 
who  '{from  tt  spirit  of  ()ai*tisanship)  were 
ready  to  defend  him  whether  right  or 
wrong.'  The  description  of  his  evangeli- 
cal pantomime  in  church,  we  regret  to 
say,  is  not  more  graphic  than  true,  for  we 
have  been  eyewitnesses  of  the  same;  but 
whether  to  gratify  a  personal  pique,  or  on 
public  grounds,  this  is  matter  for  criti- 
cism, as  it  is  mere^a  question  of  good  or 
bad  taste  on  the  part  of  the  actor,  is  a 
knot  we  do  not  undertake  to  solve. 

In  the  course  of  this  strange  romance, 
the  ladies  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
author  as  little  of  courteous  treatment  as 
the  gentlemen.  A  lady  of  the  class  called 
'strong-minded*  is,  we  have  no  doubt, 
very  grossly  slandered  in  the  incident 
we  quote.  A  gentleman  writes  to  his 
friend: — 

Ton  will  have  perceived  that  Miss  Fife 
sets  up  for  a  fcmale  of  the  strong-minded 
order.    She  especially  piqaea  borself  on 
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ber  fnperioritj  to  prudery,  talks  fireely  on 
subjects  which  our  modern  oonTentionaU 
ism  prohibits  to  her  sex,  and  maintains 
theoretically  and  practically  her  unlimited 
right  of  reading  the  loosest  books.  To  give 
effect  to  her  views  upon  this  question,  and 
to  introduce  a  better  tone  of  thought  in  her 
own  circle,  she  has  established  an  associa- 
tion of  ladies,  which  calls  itself  the  Anti- 
Prudery  Society.  This  club  meets  periodi- 
cally in  the  houses  of  its  respective  mem- 
bers in  turn,  in  order  to  read  aloud  some 
improving  work.  (Gentlemen  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  present,  which  is  rather  incon- 
sistent) They  have  got  through  all  Smol- 
lett's novels,  and  the  whole  of  Rousseau's 
'  Confessions,'  and  are  at  present  engaged 
in  a  systematic  perusal  of  George  Sand. 
They  met  here  a  few  days  ago,  and  Clara 
(to  whom  the  object  of  the  meeting  had  not 
been  honestly  explained)  was  present  at 
the  reading.  *  Leone  Leoni'  was  the  novel 
of  the  evening,  and  Clara,  as  the  visiter, 
was  asked  to  begin  the  reading  at  the  point 
where  they  had  previously  left  off.  She 
read  on  a  little  way ;  but  then,  on  casting 
ber  eyes  over  what  was  coming,  saw  some- 
thing which  disgusted  and  shocked  her  so 
much,  that,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
she  flung  the  volume  into  the  fire. 

You  may  imagine  the  consternation  cre- 
ated. The  next  moment,  Clara  apologised 
for  the  liberty  she  had  taken  in  destroying 
the  book,  but  explained  that  she  was  sure 
Miss  Fife  could  not  have  known  its  cha- 
racter, or  she  would  not  have  proposed  it 
for  reading.  Miss  Fife  was  very  indignant, 
and  answered  rudely;  in  short,  there  was 
quite  a  scene.  • 

There  are  better  and  worse  things  in 
this  book.  Among  the  better,  one  of  its 
l^rief  moralities  is  this:— 

Thus  Charles's  moral  principles  were 
undermined,  as  his  religion  was  subverted. 
And  in  this  there  was  action  and  reaction ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  his  morality  became 
more  lax,  his  religious  belief  became  more 
feeble.  For  the  faith  is  always  more  or 
less  influenced  by  the  will;  and  when  a 
creed  is  felt  to  impose  an  unwelcome  yoke 
upon  the  inclinations,  a  man  will  neces- 
sarily look  at  the  'arguments  against  it 
with  a  more  fiivourable  eye.' 

We  may  not  take  our  leave  of  this 
clever  and  audacious  satire^  without  a 
final  protest  against  the  most  dangerous 
portion  of  its  contents,  an  apology  for 
suicide,  couched  in  such  terms,  penned 
under  such  circumstances,  as  enlist  the 
reader's  most  painful  sympathies^  and 
preclude 

*  The  soul 
From  calling  wholly  back  its  self-controL' 


We  haye  no  donbt  we  ezpreiB  the  general 
judgment  in  our  condemnation  of  this 
portion  of  the  work,  and  that  our  readers 
will  coincide  with  us,  when  we  submit  it 
to  their  decision.  Clara,  the  wife  of  a 
few  months,  has,  in  her  own  presence  in 
court,  seen  her  husband  convicted  of  being 
a  bigamist,  under  the  most  disreputable 
circumstances,  herself  proclaimed  by  that 
sentence  no  wife,  and  ber  unborn  babe 
illegitimate.  Her  idol,  her  husband,  was 
thrown  from  the  pedesUl  of  almost  super- 
human perfection,  and  her  heart  was 
crushed  in  the  demolition  of  her  gods. 
The  blow  was  too  much  for  her  reason, 
for,  alas  I  faith  she  had  lost  before  from 
a  concatenation  of  influences.  She  retires 
to  Llangollen  with  her  aunt,  almost  the 
only  nice  person  of  the  motleys  who  figure 
in  these  pages,  and  there  with  chloroform 
consummates  her  destiny.  The  night  of 
the  suicide  she  writes  thus  to  her  beloved 
brother,  who  was  on  the  Continent  in 
search  of  health: — 

VaUe  Cnicis,  March  fi,  185i. 

To  you,  my  own  dear,  dear  brother,  I 
write  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time. 
Yes,  Charles,  if  it  were  not  so— if  I  should 
ever  see  you  face  to  face  again — not  even 
to  you  could  I  bring  myself  to  utter  a  word 
out  of  that  gulf  of  shame  in  which  I  am 
sunk. 

This  remote  nook  among  the  Welsh 
mountains  hides  me  from  the  sight  of  men, 
and  shelters  me  from  the  scorn  and  pity  of 
the  world ;  but  no  chasm,  no  abyss  on  this 
side  the  grave,  is  dark  and  deep  enough  to 
shield  me  from  my  own  contempt  and 
loathing,  to  screen  me  from  the  consciou»- 
ness  of  my  utter  infamy. 

Charles,  Charles,  do  you  know  what  I 
am  now  ?  Can  you  wish  me  to  live  bear- 
ing that  character  which  alone  belongs  to 
me  henceforth  ?  It  would  be  a  poor  proof 
of  your  love  to  me  if  you  could.  Yet  even 
that  is  not  the  worst  No,  it  is  not  that 
which  eats  into  my  souL 

It  is  the  thought  that  I~I  should  have 
debased  my  nature  and  defiled  my  spirit; 
that  I  should  have  prostituted  my  love ;  that 
I  should  have  given  myself  my  whole  being, 
to  a  low  and  heartless  vilUdn,  a  monster 
of  profligacy  and  meanness.  This  is  the 
thought  that  kills  me— the  knowledge  that 
my  very  being  has  been  identified  with  his 
^-that  I  am  one  with  him^ne  with  that 
base  and  sordid  nature — that  I  am  bound 
to  him  and  blended  with  him  by  a  unity 
which  no  human  laws  can  annul.  This  is 
the  indelible  blot^this  is  the  stain  which 
nothing  can  wash  out— which  contaminates 
the  very  springs  of  my  inmort  life.    Mfr* 
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mory  miut  oeaae  and  reason  perish  befora 
I  oan  tear  away  this  garment  of  shame 
which  eorrodes  tiieir  sabstanoe. 

My  mind  is  made  up;  nothing  shall 
tempt  me  to  endare  this  agony  any  longer. 
When  yon  read  these  lines  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  I  shall  be  at  peace,  resting 
under  the  shadow  of  these  quiet  hills,  in 
this  VaXUy  of  ihe  Qron—^  Golgotha,  in- 
deed, to  me.  I  delay  but  for  a  few  hoars 
longer,  that  I  may  bid  you  a  last  farewell, 
and  that  you  may  feel  that  eyeu  in  despair 
and  death  I  cling  to  you,  and  seek  a  sym- 
pathy which  will  follow  me  beyond  the  tomb. 

My  brother,  I  know  what  a  pang  you 
will  feel  as  you  read  this — I  know  how 
sharp  a  sword  will  pierce  your  heart—and 
therefore  wish  to  tell  you  all,  to  show  yon 
that  I  haye  no  choice ;  to  enable  you  to 
enter  into  my  most  secret  motives,  that 
you  may  approve  my  act,  whatever  pain  it 
costs  you. 

Learn,  then,  that  if  I  live  a  few  months 
longer,  I  must  be  the  mother  of  Ais  child. 
I  must  bring  into  the  world  a  creature 
fore-doomed  to  infamy,  whose  very  life- 
blood  must  be  tainted  with  hereditary 
crime — a  predestinated  villain,  whom  fate 
has  before-ordained  to  inevitable  reproba- 
tion. 

Charles,  you  will  not  wish  this — ^you 
could  not  bear  it — your  generous  and  un- 
selfish love  will  rejoice  that  I  am  saved 
from  such  inconceivable  misery.  Nor  will 
you  accuse  me  of  shrinking  with  selfish 
cowardice  from  bearing  the  calamity  that 
has  befallen  me,  when  you  know  that  I  re- 
deem not  myself  only,  but  my  unborn  child 
from  certain  and  inevitable  infamy. 

You  once  warned  me  against  the  error 
which  I  was  gomg  to  commit  Oh,  that  I 
had  listened  to  you  then !  But  I  will  not 
now  indulge  in  weak  and  vain  complaints 
against  my  former  self.  What  is  done^can- 
not  be  undone.  Bat  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  my  folly  are  still  in  my  power 
to  prevent  The  last  and  most  horrible 
extremity  of  ignominy  and  wretchedness  I 
can  yet  avert  And  what  I  can  I  will.  I 
have  vowed  that  this  final  degradation  shall 
never  be  accomplished. 

•  •  •  • 

My  aunt  has  been  in  my  room,  dear 
Charles;  you  must  love  her  and  comfort 
her  for  my  sake,  when  I  am  gone.  Tell 
her  that  if  anything  could  have  healed  my 
broken  heart,  it  must  have  been  healed 
by  her  delicate  and  soothing  kindness,  her 
exquisite  tact  and  considerate  thoughtful- 
ness.  But  my  disease  lies  too  deep  for  even 
the  tender  ministerings  of  her  love.  Such 
love  might  well  soothe  all  sadness  but  de- 
spair, yet  it  is  powerless  against  despair. 
And  what  is  my  earthly  ftitar»— what  can 
it  be  but  one  long  despair  t 


Ton  remember,  in  those  happy  days  when 
we  read  Tennyson  together  on  the  shore  at 
Penry,  how  I  used  to  sympathise  with  the 
voice  that  asks, 

*  Why  inch  by  inch  to  darkness  crawlf 
There  is  one  remedy  for  all.' 

And  now,  in  my  sore  need,  the  question 
comes  back  to  me,  not  as  a  matter  of  spe- 
culation, but  of  action.  Why  should  I  bear 
this  misery?  Why  should  I  not  end  it 
when  I  can  7 

Submission  is  best  it  will  be  said.  I 
ask,  submission  to  whatt  Of  course,  I 
am  not  talking  of  the  view  a  Christian 
would  take  of  the  matter.  But  even  you, 
Charles,  have  led  me  to  the  belief,  that  if 
there  be  any  truth  attainable  by  man,  it  is 
that  which  has  been  attained  by  Spinos% 
and  Hegel,  and  Ooethe.  On  their  prin- 
ciples, then,  to  what  am  I  to  submit  7  To 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  they  will  say. 
Well,  and  do  I  not  submit  to  the  laws  of 
the  universe  just  as  much  by  swallowing  a 
poison  as  by  swallowing  a  medicine  7  Nay, 
is  not  every  medicine  a  poison,  and  every 
poison  a  medicine  7  Or  do  they  mean  to 
say  that  I  must  submit  patiently  to  aU 
suffering?  Then  how  can  any  medicine^ 
any  remedy  of  any  kind,  be  allowable?  If 
I  may  take  laudanum  as  an  anodyne  for 
toothache,  without  violating  the  laws  of 
nature,  how  do  I  violate  them  by  taking  it 
as  an  anodyne  for  heartache? 

Indeed,  how  can  I  violate  the  laws  of 
nature  at  all  7  Is  not  every  act  of  my  body 
and  of  my  mind  a  part  of  the  universal 
law — a  link  in  the  infinite  chain  which 
binds  the  world?  Can  I  move  a  finger 
without  co-operating  in  the  laws  of  nature? 
No ;  I  am  but  what  I  must  be :  it  is  com- 
fort to  me  now  to  believe  it  All  this 
agony,  then,  was  pre-ordained  by  a  neces- 
sary fete,  and  the  cure  for  it  is  equally 
feted,  equally  inevitable. 

•  *  •  • 

I  have  been  out  for  a  walk.  Aunt 
Helen  said  I  ought  to  try  and  take  a  little 
fresh  air,  and  I  obeyed  her.  She  did  not 
offer  to  come  with  me:  she  is  too  kind, 
too  wise  for  that  She  never  attempts  to 
pity  me,  and  ignores  the  causes  of  my  an- 
guish. She  treats  me  as  a  simple  invalid, 
with  every  fond  attention  that  the  most 
petted  invalid  could  crave,  but  with  no- 
thing more;  no  notice  that  could  irritate  or 
wound.  I  do,  indeed,  love  her,  though  I 
must  grieve  her  so  much. 

I  wandered  along  a  solitary  path  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  which  goes  up  a  hill 
through  a  wood.  The  ground  was  starry 
with  primroses  under  the  leafless  trees. 
In  the  midst  of  my  miseiy  I  could  see  how 
lovely  evervthing  was — see  it,  but  not  feel 
it    No;  the  dnll  despair  in  which  my 
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heart  is  steeped  seems  to  haTS  fkllen  on  all 
nature  like  a  mist»  which  hides  all  beauty 
from  my  seal.  At  last  I  came  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  looked  down  on  the  other 
side — Bteep  down  upon  the  ruined  Abbey 
of  Yalle  Grucis.  Ah !  how  solemn  and  sad 
it  was! — those  broken  arches  stretching 
across  their  narrow  glen,  with  the  moun- 
tains closing  round  them,  and  the  oloudj 
sky  above.  I  think  I  should  like  to  die  on 
that  lonely  hillside  opposite,  with  my  last 
look  turned  to  the  great  western  window 
of  the  abbey. 

But  no ;  it  would  be  selfish  and  cruel  to 
Aunt  Helen.  She  would  be  so  wretched 
when  she  found  me  missing,  and  might  be 
kept  in  suspense  for  hoars  during  the 
search.  I  will  not  put  her  te  any  needless 
pain. 

It  gives  me  a  strange  relief  to  write 
down  my  thoughts  as  they  arise<,  knowing 
that  you  will  read  them  when  the  hand 
which  writes  is  stiff  and  cold,  and  the 
mind  which  thinks  is  re-absorbed  into  the 
soul  of  the  world.  I  feel  my  beliefs  so 
vague,  so  uncertain,  so  fluctuating.  Is  it, 
after  all,  quite  certain  that  there  is  no  Qod, 
but  this  infioite  universe,  of  which  you  and 
I  are  fragments?  The  greatest  minds  of 
Europe  think  so,  I  know:  Goethe,  and 
Schelling,  and  Hegel,  all  say  so,  and  Spi- 
noza proved  it  long  ago.  I  do  not  under- 
stand all  their  reasonings,  but  I  do  seem 
to  comprehend  their  proof  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  personal  Ood ;  for  a  per«m,  as 
they  say,  must  be  liuiited,  and  the  Infinite, 
therefore,  cannot  be  a  person.  Yet,  though 
this  convinces  my  understanding,  I  find 
my  heart  relapsing  into  the  old  belief;  and 
I  seem  to  doubt  whether  the  heart  of  man 
can  attain  to  any  knowledge  of  such  things: 
I  feel  myself  such  a  worm  to  measure  the 
infinite.  And  suppose  there  ihould,  after 
all,  be  a  God — a  living  being  who  made 
me,  and  placed  me  where  I  am  ? 

Well,  then,  he  surely  calls  me  elsewhither 
by  unbearable  sufferings  here. 

But  people  say,  *Yeu  must  not  quit  your 
post.'  But  am  1  quitting  it?  The  butter- 
fly shakes  off  the  folds  of  the  chrysalis,  and 
soars  into  the  air;  does  it  quit  its  post? 
<  It  acts  by  instinct,*  they  will  say.  True ; 
and  do  not  I,  too  ?  Is  not  this  inward  im- 
pulse to  depart  an  uamistakeable  instinct? 
Is  it  not  a  call  from  heaven,  if  there  be 
any  voice  from  heaven  which  can  call  to 
man? 

And  if,  indeed,  God  be  my  fiither — if 
there  be  one  Being,  the  Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verse, who  regards  me  with  a  personal  love 
— then  surely  he  must  be  willing  to  relieve 
me  from  this  anguish,  and  aeceive  me  to 
himsel£  Nay,  is  net  his  will  proved  by 
the  very  fact  that  a  door  of  escape  is  open 
to  us?  for,  if  I  suppose  his  existence,  no 


medicine  could  heal  me  of  Ihe  disease  of 
Ufe^  except  by  virtue  of  his  wilL 

«  •  «  * 

No ;  I  do  not  hesitate  as  to  my  right  to 
end  this  heartache — to  take  the  only  medi- 
cine that  can  cure  my  malady.  Nor  do  I 
fear  death,  considering  it  only  as  quitting 
life.  The  dread  of  annihilation  which  some 
speak  of  I  never  covid  realise,  nor  even 
oompr^end. 

The  physical  pain  of  dying  I  should 
dread  far  more  than  this.  You  know  my 
weakness;  you  know  with  what  abhor- 
rence I  shrink  from  pain.  I  could  not» 
perhaps,  even  now  inflict  on  myself  a  pain- 
ful death.  But  that  is  needless ;  for  in  this 
also  the  instrument  is  provided  to  my 
hand,  and  I  shall  die  by  the  most  painless 
sleep. 

But  (you  will  think  it  strange,  perhaps) 
Shakspere's  hint  is  the  only  thing  that 
makes  me  shrink.  You  remember  how 
l%nnyson  translates  it : — 

*  What  if  this  anguish,  fleeting  hence, 
Unmanacled  from  bonds  of  sense. 
Be  fixed  and  firozen  to  permanence  1' 

That  is,  indeed,  a  horrible  thought.  Oh, 
if  I  were  but  certain  that  it  would  be  a 
dreamless  sleep ! 

Is  it  not  strange  how  these  old  verses 
come  back  to  me  now,  haunting  me  in  this 
my  last  agony,  tantalising  me  with  images 
of  lost  happiness?  The  cavern  of  Penry- 
scaur,  where  we  used  to  read  them  together, 
the  golden  sands  below,  the  fresh  sea- 
breeze  that  fanned  my  face,  even  the  smell 
ef  the  sea-weed>rall  come  back  to  me  now, 
and  all  associated  with  you,  my  brother, 
my  playmate,  and  my  friend. 

•  •  *  • 

It  is  evening.  The  moon  is  up,  and  its 
rays  are  streaming  down  upon  me  from 
the  sky,  and  flash  up  to  me  from  the  river 
which  runs  below  my  window.  I  am  sit- 
ting in  my  room,  which  opens  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  there  my  dear  aunt  is 
playing  and  singing  Handel,  and  Mendel- 
Bshon,  and  Mosart  It  is  all  for  me,  I 
know.  She  chooses  my  old  favourites. 
How  wonderfully  her  voice  keeps  its  old 
rich  sweetness ! — 

*  Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  suaee^ 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thougnts; 

and  chase 
Anguish,  and  duubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow, 

and  pain.' 

Alas!  dearest,  kindest  aunt»  my  anguish 
is  beyond  the  suaging  and  mitigation  even 
of  such  music  as  yours. 

Ah!  what  is  she  singing  now?  It  is 
Mozart's  'Requiem.'  How  little  she  thinks 
that  it  is  my  dirge  1  Glorious  music !  how 
I  loved  it  once  1  And  what  words !  worthy 


DouU  and  Darkness^^Dona  Paeem, 
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of  stioh  harmony  i  Hash  1  lei  me  listen. 
Yes ;  I  know  them  well : — 

*  Qusdreiis-  me,  se^sii  kssue; 
Bedemisti,  crucem  passus.' 

Oh,  that  I  coald,  indeed,  belieTO  in  that ! 
I  have  read  in  books,  and  I  have  heard  in 
sermons,  that  true  Christians,  even  in  the 
worst  sorrow,  cannot  feel  hopelessly  mise- 
rable;  I  haye  heard  that  they  actually 
realise  a  conscious  communion  with  an 
eyer-present  heavenly  Friend;  and  that 
they  are  able  in  the  deepest  anguish  to 
lean  upon  his  support,  and  to  say,  not  as 
mere  poetic  words,  bat  as  the  unexagge- 
rated  expression  of  their  sober  cooyiction^ 
'  When  I  walk  through  the  yalley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou 
art  with  me.'  If  this  be  true — if  such  a 
state  be  attainable— oh,  what  a  blessed 
delusion  it  is,  if  it  be,  indeed^  no  more 
than  a  delusion !  What  would  I  not  giye, 
to  believe  firmly  that  I  was  the  object  of  a 
personal  love — the  friend  of  a  present  Sa- 
viour—the chosen  of  a  living  Redeemer — 
that  He  came  and  suffered  *  Qasarens  me  t' 
Alas !  alas !  why  are  such  thoughts  no 
more  to  me  than  poetic  dreams?  Why 
cannot  I  attain  this  happy  faith?  Why 
have  I  never  been  gifted  with  this  beauti- 
ful vision,  for  which  now  I  thirst  ?  Vain 
questions ! — 

*  What  hope  of  answer  or  redress) 
Behind  the  veil — ^behind  the  veil/ 

The  music  changes.  She  is  singing  Per- 
golesi's  *Agnus  Dei '  now— the  <Agnus '  we 
used  to  sing  together.  Oh,  how  it  brings 
back  the  past ! 

*  Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis 
Peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis?' 

Oh,  Charles  I  why  can  we  not  join  in  that 
strain?  Why  cannot  our  hearts  respond 
to  words  which,  century  after  century, 
have  given  language  to  the  inarticulate 
cry  of  thousand  thousands  of  sorrow-laden 
hearts?  *0  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy 
upon  us,  have  mercy  upon  usT  Where 
could  I  find  words  so  fitted  to  embody  the 
sighs  and  groans  of  my  inmost  spirit,  if 
only  I  could  believe  that  I  uttered  them 
to  one  that  heard  me,  and  not  to  the  pass- 
ing wind  ? 

Alas !  what  a  religion  it  is  that  we  have 
lost — the  religion  of  sorrow — the  religion 
of  the  Cross !  Yes,  I  can  understand  now 
how  it  is  that  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  can 
turn  the  Christian's  agony  into  joy.  The 
disciples  of  a  crucified  Redeemer  drink 
their  master's  cup  in  felt  communion  with 
him.  They  thank  him  for  pain,  because  it 
brings  them  into  conformity  with  his  like- 
Their  anguish  illominates  with  a 


more  vivid  light  the  characters  of  his  in- 
effable love  traced  upon  their  souls.  The 
flames  which  eonsume  them  are  trans- 
formed  into  a  glorioas  image — the  image 
of  a  divine  companion  standing  by  them 
in  the  fire,  who  is  ^like  unto  Uie  Son  of 
God.'  Where  such  a  fiuth  exists — and 
doubtless  it  has  existed  in  many  Christians, 
or  how  could  the  church  have  furnished 
her  glorioas  army  of  martyrs  ? — where  it 
does,  indeed,  exist  as  a  reality,  I  can  under- 
stand the  happiness  of  suffering;  I  can 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  that  prayer  of 
Keble's  :— 

•Q  Lord,  my  God  1  do  thou  thy  holy  will: 

I  wiU  lie  still; 
I  wHl  not  stir,  lest  I  forsake  thine  arm. 

And  break  the  charm 
That  lulls  me,  dinging  to  my  Savioui^s 
breast. 
In  perfect  rest.' 

But  such  a  petition  is  not  for  me.  Sucli 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  and  excellent 
for  me;  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.  I  feel  no 
tendency  to  be  purified  by  suffering;  alas ! 
no,  it  only  crushes  me,  and  (what is  worse) 
crushes  curses  out  of  my  heart — curses 
against  my  destiny — curses  against  the 
government  ofthe  worM. 

Yet,  as  I  listen  to  that  strain,  a  better 
feeling  comes  over  me.  My  heart  longs  to 
cry  out,  *  Agnus  Dei  miserere*  Bat  a  thick 
black  veil  of  doubt  and  darkness  stretches 
itself  between  me  and  heaven,  and  blots  out 
the  brightness  of  the  sky.  Oh,  if  there  be 
in  this  infinite  universe  an  ear  to  hear  me, 
that  ear  will  surely  listen  to  the  half-ut- 
tered cry  of  my  broken  heart  If  there  be 
an  infinite  love,  it  will  not— ^  will  not 
punish  a  poor  child  for  running  home  to 
him,  even  though  uncalled.  Oar  mother 
did  not  punish  you  when  you  came  back,  a 
truant  boy,  escaping  from  the  cruelties  of 
school.  Surely  a  heavenly  will  not  be  less 
tender  than  an  earthly  parent 

*  So  runs  my  dream .    But  what  am  II 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night — 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.' 

She  has  stopped  singing.  The  last  words 
of  the  *Agnus '  are  still  in  my  ears,  Jhna 
nobis  paeem  —  Dona  nobis  paeem.  Oh, 
how  they  are  echoed  by  my  heart !  The 
last  tones  of  music  wMch  my  ears  will 
ever  hear — the  latest  strain  of  harmony 
which  will  linger  with  me  till  hearing  dies 
— is  that  heavenly  prayer  for  peace.  Oh 
that  it  may  be  an  omen  I    Dona  paeem^ 

Donapaeem, 

•  •  *  • 

And  now  it  is  getting  late,  and  I  must 
cease  this  lingering  farewell,  and  fold  up 
my  letter.  It  will  have  travelled  fkr  before 
morning  dawns,  but  perhaps  not  bo  far  as 
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I  shall.  To-morrow  it  will  haTO  _ 
throagh  the  crash  and  roar  of  London,  and 
thenoe  be  waited  across  the  sea;  and  soon 
it  will  be  beyond  the  Seine  and  ,the  Loire. 
Bnt  who  can  say  whether  my  spirit  may 
not  have  outstripped  its  flight !  Perhaps  I 
shall  be  with  you  before  it,  under  the  sha- 
dow of  the  Pyrenees,  thrilling  yon  with  a 
mysterious  presence,  or  a  kiss  of  parting 
love,  felt  in  your  heart,  if  not  upon  yonr 
lips. 

Bat  why  do  I  delay  thus  vainly  P  I 
must  slip  out  across  the  bridge,  and  into 
the  silent  streets  of  the  little  town,  and 
drop  my  letter  into  the  post;  for  I  will 
trust  it  to  no  other  band  but  my  own.  Then 
I  shall  quietly  return  homewards — ^yes,  to 
my  last  home,  and  then  I  shall  fall  asleep ; 
and  then—then,  *Farmati  al  fin  il  c^ 
che  haUzo  tanto.' 

•  •  •  • 

Dearest,  dearest  brother,  fiirewell,  fare* 
well  for  evermore.  Think  of  me  without 
bitterness — think  of  me  as  I  was  in  early 
days,  when  we  played  together  on  the 
shore.  Remember  that  all  the  happiness 
of  my  life  I  have  owed  to  you.  And  if 
yon  cannot  think  of  these  later  months 
without  a  pang,  yet  comfort  yourself  with 
the  knowledge  that  all  is  over  now,  and 


that  the  reeil« 
for  ever. 


I  of  my  misery  is  stilled 


This  is  the  gem  of  the  book  for  pathos 
and  power,  and  indicates  the  possession 
of  abilities  on  the  part  of  the  author 
which  he  is  bound  to  employ  to  safer  pur- 
poses than  such  oompNOsitions  as  these. 
This  letter,  of  course,  is  written  in  chfr- 
racter,  and  is  beautifully  so;  but,  like  the 
arguments  of  Satan  in  *Gain:  a  Mystery,' 
carrying  with  them  none,  or  but  a  feeble 
antidote,  may  have  the  most  injurious 
effects,  and  thus  a  work  penned  with  a 
moral  intention  prove  seriously  demoral- 
ising. We  greatly  fear,  that  our  last  ex- 
tract is  but  the  *  perversion'  of  singular 
talent  into  a  service  which  the  author 
would  be  the  first  to  condemn — ^that  of 
making  *  madness  beautiful,'  and  of  cast- 
ing 

'O'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly 
hue.' 

We  have  read  his  book  with  a  sort  of  in- 
terest, and  admired  it  for  certain  salient 
features  which  forced  themselves  from  the 
very  first  upon  our  attention,  but  cannot, 
without  ve^  great  reserves^  commend  it. 


TO   AUTUMN. 

Now  Summer  flies;  and  the  forsaken  heaven 

Weeps  from  her  clouded  eyes  a  flood  of  rain. 

As  ii  her  tears  could  sta^  nim  who  but  loved 

The  radiant  beauty  he  himself  had  brought 

And  snatches  from  her.    But  he  flies,  those  tears 

The  fiister.     Then  her  anger'd  brothers  rise — 

Bough  winds— and  dash  th'  earth  feeding  showers  back. 

Forbid  their  flow,  and  lead  red  Autumn  as 

Her  suitor,  wealthy  in  his  gamer'd  stores 

Of  golden-neaded  com,  and  purple  graces, 

Hannng  like  aierettes  on  the  slender  vmes 

And  Doughs,  laden  with  apples,  red  as  cheeks 

Of  healthy  country  maidens.    He  has  hoards 

Of  peaches,  delicately  blushing,  fair 

As  high-born  beauties  at  a  northern  court; 

Bipe  plumes  eleaming  amongst  their  leaves,  like  gems 

Uncut,  brought  from  the  East;  and  nectarines. 

Deepened  and  flowing  as  the  flush  of  shame. 

Or  passionate  mdienation.    Hips,  and  haws. 

Ana  blackberries,  he  scatters  on  the  bushes. 

As  an  alms — or  banquet— for  the  birdsj  then  Inds 

All  creatures  welcome  to  his  feast;  until 

The  inconstant  sky,  that  wept  so  much,  begins 

To  smile  once  more,  and  dons  her  long  blue  robe. 

All  interwov^  with  gold,  and  bridal  veil 

Of  thin  transparent  douds,  pleated  on  azure. 

While  birds  smg  out  their  merry  marriage  cmme. 
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■Pakt  hi. 


Thb  week  after  Miss  Kendal's  arrival,  Mr 
Hesketh  did  not  leave  his  bed,  and  the 
doctor  came  to  see  him  three  times  a-day. 
Much  of  the  peculiar  character  of  a  *  house 
with  illness  in  it'  began  to  be  perceptible 
in  Redwood.  And  although  Caroline  was 
not  as  yet  definitely  anxious  about  the 
illness,  she  felt  the  subduing  influence  of 
its  presence;  and  something  of  the  staid 
quietude  of  nurseship  already  chastened 
the  ring  of  her  voice  and  the  buoyancy  of 
her  step.  When  the  patient  was  asleep, 
or  resting,  and  she  went  into  the  park 
for  a  ten  minutes'  breathing-space,  she 
felt  her  loneliness  profoundly.  Poor 
child !  she  had  never  felt  lonely  before, 
though  her  whole  life,  so  far  as  compa- 
nions of  her  own  sex  and  age  were  con- 
cerned, had  been  especially  solitary.  But 
now,  the  constant  cry  of  her  heart  was, 
*  Oh,  when  Vaughan  comes  home !  And 
Yaughan  will  be  here  to-morrow.* 

And  to-morrow  came,  and  was  to-day. 
Through  the  long  morning  Caroline  kept 
by  her  uncle.  He  was  slightly  better, 
felt  stronger,  and  himself  proposed  to  get 
up,  and  sit  by  his  dressing-room  fire. 
And  in  the  afternoon,  Caroline  left  him 
there,  very  cosy  and  cheerful,  while  she 
went  up  to  Beacon's  Cottage,  for  a  walk, 
and  to  see  Miss  Kendal,  and — ^unconsci- 
ous instinct! — ^to  occupy  the  remaining 
time  till  Yaughan  should  arrive. 

It  had  been  a  soft,  cloudy  day,  and  now 
only  faint  reflections,  rifts  of  pale  light, 
shone  here  and  there  along  the  horizon. 
A  gentle  moumfulness  was  regnant  over 
the  time.  The  autumn  tenderness  spoke 
with  more  than  eloquence  to  Caroline's 
heart.  She  lingered  on  her  way,  stopping 
many  times  to  look  around  her,  and  to 
listen  to  the  quiet  sounds  that  made  the 
sQence  felt.  Faintly  whispering,  the 
leaves  fell  fluttering  round,  as  she  passed 
along  the  slope  of  the  hill,  where  oak  and 
beech  grew  stately  and  fair.  Lower  down, 
in  the  valley,  the  little  tricksy  stream  was 
rippling  and  bubbling.  Caroline  could 
see  its  silver  light  sparkling  through  the 
tangle  of  greenery  that  partially  concealed 
it.  The  long,  flat  meadows  of  the  valley 
were  floweriess,  and  their  verdure  faded; 
one  or  two  cows  were  lowing  plaintively, 
vith  their  heads  over  the  hedge,  looking 


out,  in  wistful  fashion.  Beyond,  the  long 
belt  of  pines  shut  in  the  picture.  They 
rose,  dark  and  inexorable,  against  the 
vaporous,  colourless  sky,  and  a  cloud  of 
rooks  was  gathering  above  them,  with  a 
loud  noise,  that  in  itself  appealed  almost 
as  much  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear. 

Beacon's  Cottage  stood  on  a  hill  among 
hills.  The  country  just  there  was  broken 
into  abrupt  dells  and  steep  ascents,  like 
stormy  waves  of  a  great  sea.  On  winter 
nightG^  the  wind  held  festival  among  those 
hills;  crashed  among  the  fir-trees,  careered 
fiercely  about  the  treeless  moorland,  and 
wailed  round  the  white  cottage,  with  its 
verandah  and  trellis,  that  told  mockingly 
of  summer  warmth  and  luxuriance.  The 
green  garden  sloped  down  towards  the 
woody  valley,  where,  even  in  the  dark 
days  of  cold  and  withering  blasts,  there 
was  ever  a  little  nest-like  oasis,  as  of  well- 
protected  innocence  and  peace.  It  seemed 
to  smile,  now,  on  Caroline  as  she  stood 
within  the  garden,  on  the  breezy  slope, 
looking  round  her.  Yery  low  down  seemed 
the  happy  nook,  very  lofty  appeared  the 
hill  on  which  she  stood.  The  clouds 
seemed  nearer  than  the  valley,  and  the 
air,  which  had  been  so  still  awhile  before, 
on  this  height  thrilled  and  tingled  as  with 
stronger  life. 

Unheard  by  her,  one  of  the  long  win- 
dows which  looked  out  on  the  garden  was 
deftly  unfastened  and  opened.  Miss  Ken- 
dal came  behind  her,  and  spoke  over  her 
shoulder. 

*You  have  found  your  way,  then  ? 
That  says  well  for  the  invalid.    He  is 
better  1' 

Caroline  nodded. 

*You  are  a  good  child  to  give  me  a 
glimpse  of  you.  And  what  do  you  think 
of  my  castle  ?   It's  a  nice  place,  isn't  it  V 

*  I  like  it.  I  should  like  to  live  here, 
I  think.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  at  the  top 
of  things — ^like  this.' 

'Bo  you  feel  that  dignity?  Isn't  it 
rather  a  cold  one,  after  all?  Come,  I 
want  to  show  you  over  the  place.  I'm 
proud  of  my  new  character  of  house- 
keeper, you  know.  First,  let  us  walk 
round  the  garden.' 

So  they  walked  round.  Miss  Kendal 
talking  the  while,  rather  more  oontinu- 
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ously  and  more  trivially  than  she  was  ac- 
customed to  do.  Something  in  Caroline's 
face  told,  perhaps,  that  she  would  sooner 
be  listener  than  speaker.  And,  in  truth, 
the  young  girFs  heart  was  tlirobbing  tre- 
mulously between  a  certain  depression  and 
a  joyful  haste  of  expectancy,  that  made 
it  hard  for  her  to  keep  within  the  narrow 
centre-way  of  self-possession. 

*The  children  are  out  walking  with 
their  nurse,  or  you  should  see  them.  Per- 
haps you  will,  meantime,  be  interested  in 
this  handwriting.'  And  she  showed  her 
the  letter  she  was  twirling  between  her 
fingers:  a  letter  directed  to  herself,  in  the 
careful,  delicate  caligraphy  chiefly  prac- 
tised by  French  ladies.  ^That  is  Blanche's 
writing.  She  tells  me  that  the  aunt  with 
whom  she  stays  during  her  brief  sojourn 
in  London  is  planning  all  sorts  of  gaieties 
for  her.  A  bad  preparation  for  our  quiet 
life  on  this  hill-top,  I  fear.' 

*  Oh,  I  hope  not/'  was  Caroline's  mecha- 
nical reply. 

Her  eyes  were  wandering  wistfully  to- 
wards that  point  in  the  landscape  where  at 
this  moment  a  curling  cloud  of  steam,  and 
a  rumbling  sound,  as  of  swift  motion,  be- 
tokened the  course  of  the  railway.  Miss 
Kendal  took  her  arm,  and  twined  it  within 
her  own. 

*  You  must  come  in-doors  now,  and  see 
the  wonders  there.  Furbish  up  your 
stock  of  admiration,  my  dear.  I  Uke  my 
properties  to  be  appreciated.' 

Thus  she  went  on,  and  made  do  allu- 
sion to  the  flushed  cheek  and  unquiet 
manner.  And  when,  presently,  Caroline 
restlessly  talked  of  going  back— -*she 
must  go  back — it  was  getting  late — she 
must  go  quickly ' — Miss  Kendal  quietly 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  pre- 
pared to  go  with  her.  She  probably  saw, 
though  she  took  not  the  slightest  appar 
rent  notice  of  it,  the  momentary  start  and 
glance  of  troubled  deprecation  with  which 
Caroline  received  her  volunteered  compa- 
nionship on  her  homeward  walk.  But 
she  made  no  remonstrance,  no  objection, 
and  they  walked  on  together — through 
the  pine  wood,  down  the  hill,  and  along 
the  broad  path  on  the  slope  that  led  to 
Redwood. 

Twilight  was  closing  in  as  they  reached 
the  house.  Caroline  looked  eagerly  round, 
and  for  the  first  time  sufiiered  her  lips  to 
unclose  on  the  subject  whereof  her  heart 
and  soul  were  full. 

*  Vaughan  is  to  be  here  this  evening. 
The  train  comes  in  before  six^  sometimes.' 


She  called  to  a  servant  who  just  then  ap- 
peared at  the  gate  which  led  to  the  stables, 
and  asked  him,  *  Had  the  phaeton  been 
sent  to  the  station  1' 

'  No,  miss.' 

*How  is  that?'  Caroline  turned  on 
the  man,  sharp^.  Look  and  gesture 
both  expressed  for  the  moment  an  almost 
fierce  dupleasore.  Only  for  the  moment; 
instantaneously  she  came  to  herself,  *  I 
desired  it  might  be  sest  at  half-past  five 
o'clock,  Robert' 

^My  master  sent  word  it  would  not  be 
wanted  this  evening,  miss.  He  had  a 
letter  from  Mr  Yaugban  by  the  afternoon 
post,  to  say  he  was  not  coming  to-day.' 

*0h,  very  well.' 

And  Caroline  midosed  the  hall-door, 
for  Miss  Kendal  to  enter,  and  walked  in 
after  her.  Also,  she  made  some  remark 
about  the  pleasantness  of  the  warm  atmo- 
sphere within-doors — a  remark  compris- 
ing  more  words  than  she  had  uttered  con- 
secutively during  that  afternoon — all  the 
while  feeling  as  if  her  heart  had  left  oflf 
beating,  it  had  fallen  so  heavily  and 
blankly  chwn.  She  stood  by  the  hall-fire 
a  minute,  looking  into  the  cheery  dancing 
blaze,  and  saying  something  about  it  to 
Miss  Kendal,  who  bad  seated  herself  be- 
side it. 

*  Won't  you  »t  down?  too,  my  dear  V 
was  all  the  latter  said. 

*  Yes;  only  i  must  go  up  and  see  my 
uncle.  You'll  wait  till  I  come  down 
again?    Will  you  go  into  the  study  ?' 

*  I'll  wait  here,'  Miss  Kendal  cried  after 
her,  as  she  was  going,  and  in  an  instant 
was  gone. 

Characteristically  quick  and  decided  of 
movement  was  Caroline  Maturtn;  the 
peculiarity  was  specially  observable  now. 
Miss  Kendal  looked  into  the  fire,  in  her 
turn ;  she  muttered  to  herself  some  words. 

*I  knew  he  wouldn't  come;  I  felt  sure 
of  it.  And  my  poor  little  girl,  whom  I 
can't  help  a  bit' 

But  from  that  point  her  thoughts  were 
silent  Caroline  was  absent  some  little 
time.  At  length  she  came  flying  down 
the  stairs.  The  very  rustle  of  her  dress 
was  eloquent  of  some  glad  emotion — very 
different  to  the  restless  excitement  of  a 
little  while  before.  Miss  Kendal  glanced 
at  her  face;  it  was  rosy  with  the  sweetest, 
tenderest  flush,  her  eyes  were  glistening 
with  the  softest  dews. 

*Can  he  have  come,  after  all?'  the 
governess  thought  to  herselfl  But  no. 
Caroline  did  not  at  first  even  mention  his 
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name.  All  she  said  was  to  beg  Miss 
Kendal  would  stay  that  evening.  Her 
uncle  felt  better,  and  would  be  glad  to 
see  her.  She  despatched  a  servant  to 
Beacon's  Cottage  with  a  message,  and 
then  led  her  up-stairs  into  her  own  pretty 
dressing-room,  to  doff  her  walking  things. 
Miss  Kendal  marvelled  aa  to  how  soon 
the  change  would  be  explained^  but  Car 
roline  was  mute.  Once,  indeed,,  she  half 
unclosed  her  rosy  lips  with  a  certain  shy 
smile  that  seemed  indicative  of  a  coming 
revelation;  but  a  second  thought  held 
her  silent. 

It  was  not  till  they  wereall seated  round 
Mr  Hesketh's  lire,  that  Miss  Kendal's 
well-controlled  curiosity  met  its  seward. 

*  Yaughan  is  detained  in  town  by  the 
lUness  of  a  friend,'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. *  He  is  a  good  fellow,  that  lad^ 
after  all.  And  he  is  coming — ^when  is  he 
coming,  Carolme,  my  dearl  What  did 
your  letter  say  r 

'Next  week.  On  Thursday  or  Friday,' 
she  said,  colouring  with  the  consciousness 
of  Miss  Kendal's  quick  glance. 

And  that  lady  was  thinking  to  herself 
'Bless  me !  did  a  letter  de  it  all,  then  V 
*  ♦  *  * 

Eight  days  passed  rather  strangely. 
Mr  Hesketh's  state  fluctuated,  with 
such  a  slight  decrease  of  daily  strength, 
that  it  was  almost  imperceptible.  Caro- 
line was  entirely  unprepared  for  the 
grave  cautionary  reply  of  Dr  Barclay, 
when  one  morning  she  asked  himy  *  How 
soon  he  thought  her  uncle  might  come 
down-stairs  as  usual?  To-morrow  1'  (For 
this  was  on  Thursday.) 

*  I  am  a&aid  not — I  am  afiraid  not,,  my 
dear  young  lady,'  said  the  physician, 
kindly.  *  It  is  impossible  to  say;  we  will 
hope.  But  Mr  Hesketh  is  a  very  old 
man,  and '  —  something  in  Caroline's 
iJEU^e  made  him  hesitate,  before  he  finished 
his  sentence — *  we  must  be  careful  to  do 
nothing  hastily.' 

And  so  he  left  her;  and  she  stood  still, 
gazing  out  of  the  window  by  which  she 
was  standing,  but  seeing  neither  field,  nor 
tree,  nor  clouded  sky.    Could  the  doctor 

mean 1   No;  she  thrust  the  thought 

from  her.  There  is  something  in  the 
spirit  of  a  hitherto  unclouded  youth  which 
makes  such  things  as  decay,  old  age,  death, 
utterly  incomprehensible  at  £&t.  So, 
though  the  thought  fluttered  near  to  her 
ever  and  again,  bringing  a  strange  chill, 
and  a  breathless  sort  of  feeling,  too  vague 
to  be  even  called  a  doubt,  Caroline  would 
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not,  or  could  not,  place  the  possibility 
before  her.  She  was  more  bewildered 
than  anxious^more  perplexed  than  defi- 
nitely alarmed^ 

The  interoourae  between  Redwood  and 
Beacon's  Cottage  had  been,  for  the  last 
two  or  three  days  limited  to  Botes  and 
messages.  Caroline  had  been  unremit- 
ting in  her  duties  as  nusse,  and  Miss 
Kendal  had  *  commenced  lessons'  with 
the  children,  and  was  well  occupi64  For 
an  hour  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  gover- 
ness fbund  leisuse  to  come  and  see  her 
dd  pupil.  Though  it  was  only  a  brief 
visit,  she  had  time  to  notice  how  palie  and 
worn  the  young  girl  was  beginning  to 
look,  how  heavy  her  eyes,  and  how  lan- 
guid her  whole  bearing  became,  the  iu- 
stant  die  relaxed  the  tension  of  deter- 
mined energy  which  it  was  part  of  her 
character  to  maintain,  while  there  were 
things  to  do.  She  mentioned  nothing  of 
what  the  doctor  had  said.  Some  curious 
instinct,  perhaps,,  made  her  fear  to  give 
substance  to  her  own  phantasmal  thoughts, 
by  communicating  them  to  another.  But 
Miss  Kendal  hasdly  needed  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  girl'a  changed  tone.  She 
could  guess  the  reason.  It  touched  her 
to  see  that  not  even  the  expected  arrival 
of  that  evening  could  quite  clear  the 
clouds  away,  though  the  sunshine  broke 
through  once  or  twice,  as  a  chance  word 
sent  the  thought  up  from  the  depths 
where  it  was  treasured  so  dearly. 

'  I  expect  Madame  de  Yiguy  by  this 
evening's  train,'  said  Miss  Kendal,  as  she 
left.  *  I  shall  bring  her  to  see  you  very 
soon;  yoa  are  to  be  great  friends,  you 
know.' 

Her  encouraging  smile,  her  cheerful 
tone,  bore  their  effect  Caroline  smiled 
back  again;  but  it  was  a  smile  that  set 
Miss  Kendal  musing,  as  she  walked  quick- 
ly homCi 

*  There  is  something  more  than  anxiety 
stirring  that  child's  heart;  something 
quite  unaccustomed  to  her  thoughts  is, 
little  by  little,  finding  place  among  them. 
I  know  it.' 

And  perhaps  she  was  right  Tet  Ca- 
roline herself,  if  not  absolutely  unconsci- 
ous of  a  mysterious,  impalpable  cloud 
somewhere,  would  never  have  recognised 
whence  it  came,  or  in  what  it  consisted. 
The  &ce  of  the  world  was  dimmed;  but 
where  hung  the  mists  that  subdued  its 
brightness  1 

Yeiy  impalpable  were  the  mists,  as  yet, 
and  very  eacSly  to  be  dispelled.    That 
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night,  about  sevtn  o'dock,  they  all  via- 
nished  at  the  mere  echo  of  ft  aoand-^ 
Yaughan's  step  in  the  corridor,  Yaoghan's 
hand  on  the  latch  of  the  study -door. 
There  stood  Caroline  beside  the  fire,  be- 
fore which  was  drawn  closely  the  white- 
clothed  tea-table,  in  waiting  for  the  tiar 
Teller. 

He  strode  into  tiie  room.  The  first 
thing  Caroline  noticed,  in  the  midst  of 
her  blushing  joyfolness,  was  how  cold  and 
tired  he  looked. 

*I  am  tired,'  he  admitted,  *and  oold 
too.  Winter  seems  coming  fairly  upon 
us.    How  pleasant  the  fire  looks.' 

And  he  bent  over  it,  rubbing  his  hands 
sedulously,  while  Caroline  was  happily 
busy  in  making  tea,  and  giving  orders  for 
certain  refireshments  to  be  brought  in, 
which  she  had  planned  beforehand  for  his 
delectation.  No  clouds  now  on  the  girl's 
heart  or  face,  as  she  made  her  arrange- 
ments with  blithe  ofiicionsness,  placed  bis 
chair,  and  gaily  offered  her  finger-tips  to 
lead  him  thereto. 

He  flung  himself  into  the  chair,  and 
wearily  and  languidly  began  to  eat 

*I>ear  Yaughan,  bow  worn-out  yon 
look !    Tell  me — is  your  friend ? 

She  felt  ashamed  for  not  having  thought 
of  his  friend  before,  and  hesitated. 

*0h,  he  is  quite  right  now — has  been 
getting  better  daily,'  said  Yaughan,  hur- 
riedly. *And — and  everything  is  all 
settled— quite  right.  You  need  not  be 
uneasy,'  he  added,  with  a  brief  glance, 
that  made  her  blush,  as  she  remembered 
for  the  first  time  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  departure.  *  I 
wish  you  had  as  good  news  to  tell  nie^  he 
went  on;  *Iam  completely  dismayed  to 
hear  of  my  uncle's  continued  illness.  I 
was  not  prepared * 

*You  know,  I  wrote  and  told  you,' 
said  Caroline,  gently.  *  And  he  is  better 
BOW,  than  wlien  I  wrote  that  letter.' 

*  It  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  leave 
town  then*  be  rejoined,  with  a  curious, 
sharp  discontent  in  bis  tone.  It  startled 
Caroline;  she  looked  at  him,  inquiringly. 
*  I  am  really  grieved — I  am  uneasy  about 
my  uncle,'  he  said;  *and  you  tool'  He 
glanced  at  her  for  a  moment.  *  You  look. 
pale  and  flagged;  you  have  been  Overtask- 
ing your  strength.' 

*0h  no;  I  am  very  well,'  she  answered, 
cheerily.  And  then,  with  the  true  wo- 
man's instinct  of  consolation,  and  the 
true  woman's  foolish,  fond,  narrow-minded 
way  of  judging  that  to  be  the  jsweetest 


oonaolation  to  him  n^ich  would  be  dear- 
eat  to  her,  she  crouobed  on  a  footstool  at 
his  feet,  and  took  his  band.  *  All  will  ba 
well,  now  yoa  are  come  home !'  she  mur- 
mured. 

He  leaned  bis  head  upon  his  other 
hand,  and  said  nothing.  She  was  per- 
haps the  more  content  that  he  did  not 
overwhelm  her  by  any  of  the  caresses  with 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  respond  to 
the  faintest  indication  of  fondness  on  her 
part  It  was  her  nature  to  be  rather 
restless  onder  demonstrations  of  tender- 
ness in  general.  If  she  missed  them  now, 
it  was  without  any  painful  sense  of  loss; 
and  besides,  her  heart  yearned  so  over 
him,  wearied  and  troubled  as  he  kx^ed^ 
-—it  had  room  for  little  else. 

*I  shall  see  lum  to-night  1'  was  hia 
next  question. 

*0h  yes;  he  expects  us  bol^,  after  tea^ 
But  you  must  not  look  so  sad,  dear 
Yaughan.  He  is  stronger  to-day;  the 
doctor  says  so.' 

*  My  dear  Caroline,'  he  replied,  with  a 
sort  of  uncontrollable  irritation,  *you  must 
remember,  if  I  have  not  quite  your  philo- 
sophy, I  have  more  at  stake.  He  is  of 
my  flesh  and  blood.' 

Her  eyes,  of  pained  wonderment,  were 
more  reproachful  than  many  words.  He 
seemed  to  feel  them  so;  he  stocked,  and 
kissed  her  forehead. 

*I  am  unhappy  about  him.  I  have 
never  known  him  seriously  ill  before. 
Forgive  me,  I  can't  think  of  anything 
else.' 

Forgive  him  ?  What  had  she  to  forgive  1 
It  was  only  natural,  and  good,  and  noble, 
tiiat  he  should  be  grieved  so  much  as 
even  to  be  unreasonable  and  hasty.  And 
the  thought  came  upon  her  with  a  pang, 
of  the  cruel  injustice  she,  even  she^  hul 
rendered  him,  when,  two  days  ago,  she 
bad  vaguely,  very  vaguely,  thought  that 
his  duty  to  his  uncle  at  Redwood  should 
come  before  his  duty  to  h  is  friend  in  London. 
She  had  a  royal  munificence  of  soul,  which 
never  rested  content  with  simply  correct* 
ing  an  error.  She  must  be  lavish  of  that 
which  she  had  withheld.  She  must  be* 
stow  all  the  treasures  in  her  store  to 
make  up  for  having  ever  been  unduly 
careful  of  them.  So  now,  the  treasure  of 
her  love  unlimited — of  her  confidence 
supreme  and  unquestioning — spent  itself 
on  this  silent,  gloomy  Yaughan  Hesketh: 
There  was  no  test  which  her  trust  would 
not  have  withstood,  just  then.  His  ^ 
kaee,  his  gkKm^  were  only  natuial-— <miy 
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ealled  forth  the  more  her  t«ider  wish  to 
oomfort  and  to  cheer.  Therefore  she 
talked  on  as  she  had  been  used  to  do 
when  his  looks  gave  fond  reply  to  her 
free,  artless  prattling — when  his  gay  laugh, 
his  caressing  tone,  had  told  of  his  own 
delight  in  listening.  Now,  he  leaned  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  and  only  an  occa- 
sional glance  or  brief  ejaonlation  attested 
that  he  heard.  Once  he  broke  in  with 
an  abrupt  question. 

*  Tou  have  had  no  visiters,  I  suppose^ 
at  Redwood  r 

*  Two  or  three  called,  but  I  did  not  see 
them.    Miss  Kendal  has  been.' 

*  Of  course  she  has,'  muttered  Yaughan, 
between  his  teeth.  Then  he  seemed  to 
plunge  into  deep  thought,  from  which  he 
roused  himself  as  if  by  an  effort.  His 
face  took  a  gentler  expression,  a  smile 
began  to  dawn.  *And  how  is  Miss  Ken^ 
dal?'  he  asked. 

*Very  well  indeed.  She  seems  very 
happy  at  Beacon's  Cottage,  with  her  little 
pupils.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  it,'  pronounced  Yaughan,  settling 
his  feet  on  the  fender,  and  folding  his 
arms,  meditatively.  Caroline  looked  up, 
surprised  and  glad,  but  said  nothing.  ^I 
have  heard  some  things  of  Miss  Kendal,' 
he  pursued,  after  a  pause,  *  which  have 
greatly  altered  my  opinion  of  her.  Whilst 
I  was  in  London,  I  happened  to  meet  a 
—a  person  who  knew  a  good  deal  about 
her.' 

*  How  strange !  Ah !  Yaughan,  Fm  so 
glad.' 

He  did  not  look  at  her,  though  her 
eyes  were  raised  to  his  face,  with  their 
rare,  dewy  lustre  shining  in  them.  He 
Was  gazing  fixedly  into  the  fire. 

*  But  who  is  the  person  V  was  her  next 
question.  *Who  is  it  that  knows  Miss 
KendaU' 

^  Why,  I  happened  to  meet  at  afriend^s 
house  a  Madame  de  Yigny.' 

'Ob,  I  know!'  cried  Caroline,  in  glee. 
*She  is  a  niece  of  Lady  Camilla  Blair's. 
She  is  going  to  stay  with  Miss  Kendal  at 
Beacon's  Cottage.  She  was  to  arrive  by 
this  evening's  train.' 

*  She  has  arrived,'  said  Yaughan,  after 


a  moment's  hesitation.    *Sfae  travelled 
in  the  same  carnage  with  myself.' 

*  Bid  she  ]  How  very  pheasant  I  Oh^ 
Yaughan,  you  can  tell  me  all  about  her. 
What  is  she  like?'  And  Caroline  drew 
her  little  stool  closer  to  the  fender,  and 
arranged  herself  in  an  attitude  of  pleased 
attention,  resting  her  elbow  on  her 
knee,  her  diin  on  her  hand,  with  her 
alert  look  raised  to  Yaughan's  face. 
*What  is  she  like?  Tell  me  all  about 
her.' 

*  All  about  her !  How  do  you  suppose 
I  should  know  **all  about  her''  in  this 
little  time?' 

*  Well,  I  mean  all  you  kikow.  Is  she 
pretty?' 

*Yes — I  believe  she  is^  thought  so^' 
said  Yaughan,  stirring  the  fire^  till  the 
blaze  forced  Caroline  to  retreat  to  a  mm 
respectful  distance. 

'  Is  she  old  ?'  was  the  next  question. 

*01d!  What  do  you  mean?'  he  ex* 
claimed,  with  a  hasty  glance  at  hen 

*I  mean,  how  old  is  she?' 

*  I  did  not  ask  her.' 

*But  she  is  not  a  girl?  She  is  older 
than  I  am?' 

'  Yery  possibly.' 

'And  is  she  pleasant  —  intelligent f 
Shall  we  like  her,  do  yon  think  ?' 

Tm  sure  I  can't  tell/  he  said,  with 
some  impatience; '  people's  tastes  differ  so 
much.' 

'Then,  do  you  like  her?*  sfdd  Caro- 
line, smiling  at  his  caution. 

Her  smile  seemed  to  annoy  him.  He 
rose  from  his  chair,  abruptly. 

'  Oh,  I  like  her  very  well.  Don't  yott 
think  we  may  go  to  my  uncle's  room 
now?' 

So  they  went.  Caroline  must  perforce 
reserve  her  questions  for  some  future  op- 
portunity. It  did  not  occur  that  night. 
After  an  hour's  desultory  conversation 
with  the  invalid,  Yaughan  retired  to  his 
own  room.  As  he  bade  Caroline  good- 
night, he  whispered  to  her, '  I'm  so  wea- 
ried, dear,  I  hardly  know  what  I'm  doing 
this  evening.    You  must  pardon!' 

Pardon  was  radiantly  smiled  on  him. 
' Poor  Yaughan !  Bear  Yaughan!' was 
her  comment  to  herself^ 


CHAPTEB  IX. 


Yaughan  was  certainly  leas  'tired'  in 
the  ttiorning,  as  it  was  only  natural  and 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  be^  He 
was  vivadoos,  conversational,  gay.  If  his 


vivacity  was  somewhat  restless,  and  his 
talk  more  like  a  refuge  from  uncomfort- 
able silence  than  a  spontaneous  flow  of 
words,  Caroline  did  not  detect  it. 
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*GaR7,  we  most  go  for  a  walk  this 
morning.  I  long  for  a  ramble  through 
the  pine  wood  again.' 

*Thi8  morning?  Oh,  I  am  ao  sony! 
Bid  not  yoa  hear  my  uncle  b^  me  to  be 
with  him  this  morning  1  Indeed,  I  al- 
ways sit  with  him  till  our  early  dinner 
hour.' 

*  And  so  the  best  part  of  the  day  goe& 
And  it  vi  such  a  pleasant  day,  too.' 

He  was  yeritably  beginning  to  view 
things  en  conleur  de  rose.  It  was  a 
heavy,  sombre-clouded  Nx>vember  morn- 
ing as  ever  dawned  in  sluggish  mists. 

*In  the  afternoon *  hegjKa  Caro- 
line, wistfully. 

*  Tou  forget,  my  dear,  that  m  Fovenir 
ber  there  is  no  such  season  as  "after- 
fioon."  No;  a  walk  on  the  terrace  is  the 
utmost  you'll  get  after  two  o'clock.' 

*Tou  must  have  your  ramble  alone^ 
then.  If  s  a  pity;  I  should  have  liked  it 
so  much.' 

*rUtellyou>whatlsballdo»  Ithought 
we  would  go  together;  but  it  will  be  quite 
as  well  for  me  to  get  it  over  by  myself, 
ril  go.  and  call  on  Miss  EendaL' 

*Ah,  do!'  she  cried,  eagerly,  delighted 
at  his  voluntary  proposal.  *Take  her 
my  love,  and  say  I  shall  come  to  see  her, 
and  make  acquaintance  with  Madame  de 
Yigny,  to-morrow,  if  I  can%  Perhaps, 
though,  they  would  come  here  this  evenr 
ing.' 

*0h,  don't  ask  them^'  said  Yaughan, 
hastily;  Met  us  at  least  have  ouc  eveor 
ings  to  ourselves.' 

*  Unsociable!'  smilingly  she  answered. 

*  If  only  you  would  give  me  a  proper  de- 
scription of  the  stranger  lady,,  perhaps 
my  impatience  might  be  controlled.  But 
you  are  as  vague  and  unsatisfactory  as — 
as  an  oracle.' 

He  glanced  at  her.  She  was  laughing, 
in  utter  simplicity;  and  he  laughed  too. 

*  Well,  then,  Fll  go,  and  entertain  you 
at  dinner-time  with  an  account  of  my  ad- 
ventures— shall  I V 

*That  will  be  charming!  I  must  go 
to  my  uncle  now.  And  you  will  be  off 
to  Beacon's  Cottage  soon,  I  suppose? 
Qood-by ! '    She  was  going. 

'Stop!'  Vaughan  cried.   She  lingered. 

*  I  say,'  he  began,  with  a  curious  hesita- 
tion, 'shall  I — shall  I  have  to  endure 
the  ordeal  of— of  congratulations  and  so 
forth  up  there  ?    Bo  they  know ^ 

She  coloured,  perhaps  because  he  was 
looking  at  her  so  earnestly. 

'I  told  Miss  Kendal/  she  said,  utter- 


ing the  words  quickly,  as  if  not  without 
effort.  Yaughan  looked  away,  strode  tq 
the  window,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
However,  the  next  minute  he  laughed 
lightly. 

'What  a  fool  a  man  is  sometimes! 
Why  should  I  care?  What  would  it 
matter  t&  me  if  all  the  children  in  the 
purish  ran  after  me,  calling  out,  "He's 
going  to  be  married  ?"    Eh,  Carry  ?' 

'  I  should  say  it  would  be  unpleasant, 
at  least.  I  don't  think  you  need  fear 
any  such  idat.  My  undo  did  not  wis^ 
it--K)ur  engagement,'  bravely  spoken  out, 
'to  be  talked  over  by  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  Miss  Kendal,  knowing  his 
wish,  is  the  last  person  to  mention  the 
fact  again.' 

'Like  himself,  like  tfoiirsdf  too^  Cany!' 
cried  Yaughan,  with  a  wonderful  flashing 
of  satisfaction  on  his  face.  He  caught 
her  hand,  and  kissed  it,  opened  the  door 
for  her  to  pass  out,  and  waved  his  hand 
to  her,  as  she  went  up  the  stairs. 

He  went  back  into  the  dining-room; 
he  stood,  with  folded  arms,  looking,  not 
aeeingif  out  at  the  window,  with  his  brow 
knit,  bis  mouth  compressed,  in  very  evi- 
dent complication  of  thought.  Only  for 
a  minute  or  two,  however.  Then  he  was 
of^  walking  rapidly  along  the  broad  hill- 
side path,  under  the  forlorn  boughs  of  the 
almost  wintry  beeches,  with  the  low, 
sullen  wind  wailing  round,  and  the  stem 
clouds  in  huge  masses  looming  weightily 
overhead— on  to  Beacon's  Cottage. 

The  wind,  which  was  deep-mouthed 
and  heavy,  as  with  a  subdued  malignity, 
in.  the  valley,  was  fiercely  astir  upon  the 
hill.  It  swung  the  pine-trees,  it  shook  the 
crackling  oak  branches.  It  came  about 
Yaughan  like  an  enemy  who  would  fain 
repel  him  &om  the  gate  of  that  breezy  pa- 
radisOi. 

But  once  in  -  doors,  the  scene  was 
changed.  The  maid  of  whom  he  inquired 
for  Miss  Kendal  announced  that  that  lady 
was  then  engaged  with  her  pupils.  But 
on  his  saying  he  would  wait  till  she  was 
at  liberty,  he  was  shown  into  the  draw- 
ing-room— a  long  apartment,  with  two 
French  windows  looking  out  through  the 
wreathed  columns  of  the  verandah,  across 
the  broad  lawn  to  the  thick  shrubberies, 
and  tbence  over  the  '  dip '  of  the  valley 
to  the  wave  -  like  hills  beyond.  But 
Yaughan  thought  the  interior  of  the 
room  more  inviting  for  the  gaze  to 
rest  upon.  ImprimU,  walls  of  a  pale 
vague  colour,  with  a  slender,  graceful 
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twining  pattern  of  leaf-green  described 
thereon.  The  usual  amount  of  tables, 
consoles,  chairs,  and  couches,  disposed 
around;  and  —  provided  by  Caroline's 
thoughtful  care  from  the  hot-houses  at 
Redwood — ^more  than  a  usual  quantity  of 
flowers  on  stands  at  each  window.  A  few 
prints  on  the  walls,  and  one  large  mirror, 
reflecting  back  the  flowers  and  alabaster 
ornaments  of  the  mantelpiece.  Carpets 
and  hangings  of  deep  crimson  gave  a 
Warm  tone  to  the  whole.  Moreover,  and 
finally,  the  fire  blazed  brightly  in  the 
polished  steel  grate,  and  a  little  table 
with  writing  materials  was  drawn  closely 
thereto.  And  a  low,  gracefully-sbaped 
lounging-chair  was  placed  beside  the  little 
table;  and  in  the  chair  reclined  one  of 
the  prettiest  visions  of  brilliance,  warmth, 
and  colouring,  that  ever  glowed  against 
the  dulness  of  a  November  day.  A  vision 
of  small  but  exquisitely  harmonious  pro- 
portions— of  polished,  brunette  complex- 
ion, with  a  living  bloom  upon  each  clear, 
soft  cheek,  a  living  lustre  in  the  -dark 
eyes.  While  ever  and  anon,  a  ready, 
sudden  smile,  intensely  radiant,  aroused 
the  dimples  round  the  red  mouth,  till  the 
whole  face,  vivacious  at  all  times,  became 
wondrously  vital,  with  ardent  life  such  as 
is  seldom  seen  on  the  faces  of  our  northern  . 
women.  Indeed,  there  was  something 
exceedingly  un-English  about  the  aspect 
of  Madame  de  Yigny.  She  shone  like 
some  rich  southern  flower.  There  was  a 
goigeous  taste  about  all  the  detuls  of  her 
dreas.  The  attitudes,  too,  into  which  she 
was  apt  to  fall,  lounging,  graceful,  and 
careless;  the  voice,  a  luscious,  ling»?ing 
contralto— all  combined  to  keep  up  the 
impression  her  face  created:  such  an  im- 
pression of  fervid  radiance  as  we  have  in 
looking  at  some  tropical  bird  or  blossom. 

She  looked  up,  and  the  flashing  smile 
lightened  upon  Yaughan  as  he  ap- 
proached. 

'Ah,  fellow-traveller!'  she  cried,  the 
slight  foreign  accent  giving  an  added 
piquancy,  hardly  needed,  to  the  rich  voice. 
And  she  extended  her  hand,  ivory  white, 
gemmed  with  rings,  and  with  a  cloud  of 
delicate  lace  falling  about  it. 

Yaughan  sprang  to  receive  it;  he  held 
it  for  an  instant,  while  he  leaned  towards 
her,  with  many  lowly-uttered  words  of 
greeting  and  of  inquiry. 

'  Not  tired  in  the  least— oh  no !  But 
up  here  one  feels  as  if  the  world  hung  a 
mile  below — ^n'est  ce  pas  ?  And  the  cold, 
add  the  wind — ^ils  me  font  peur!' 


She  shrugged  her  shoulders  express- 
ively. Then  she  proceeded  to  put  aside 
her  portefeuille,  and  drew  towards  her  a 
dainty  mother-of-pearl  work-box,  from 
which  she  extracted  a  piece  of  embroi- 
dery that  might  have  been  achieved  in 
fairyland,  it  was  so  aerial.  At  this  she 
began  to  work  busily,  with  a  pretty  im- 
portance. Now  and  then,  however,  she 
glanced  up  from  beneath  the  shadow  of 
her  long  black  eyelashes,  on  the  hand- 
some face  of  her  companion,  whose  gaze 
rested  upon  her  with  an  earnestness  that 
was  more  than  admiring. 

'They  are  all  "at  lessons"  in  there,' 
she  proceeded,  tossing  back  her  head. 
'  I  was  counting  the  time  tfll  they  «hould 
be  finished.  I  was  tired  of  writing  my 
letters,  and  it  is  triste  to  be  by  one's-solf 
a  whole  morning.  When  the  wind  makes 
such  a  noise,  too.  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
come.'  This,  with  the  witching  smile, 
half-hidden,  half-revealed,  as  [£e  bent 
over  her  work. 

'  You  make  me  very  happy,'  murmured 
Yaughan,  seizing  her  gold  scissors,  and 
twisting  them  about  in  an  evident  em- 
barrassment and  want  of  ease,  most  un- 
wonted with  him. 

'Yes,  after  Paris  and  London  this  is 
curious — ^n'est  ce  pas?  I  was  never  in 
English  country  before.  It  is  all  strange 
to  me.  But  you  told  me  that  it  is  beau- 
tiful about  here.  Where  are  they,  then, 
these  beautiful  environs)' 

She  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  shi- 
vered ostentatiously,  drew  the  foot-cushion 
nearer  to  her,  and  deposited  her  tiny, 
silken-dad  feet  upon  it. 

Yaughan,  twirling  the  scissors,  began 
to  tell  her  of  different  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  he  trusted  she  would 
find  interesting.    '  The  scenery ' 

'  Oh,  but  at  this  time  of  year,  with 
these  winds  blowing,  how  can  one  talk 
or  think  of  scenery  ?  In  the  summer  I 
shall  be  charmed  to  walk  about  and  see 
things;  mais  en  attendant  que  d'ennui!' 

Yaughan  could  reply  nothmg,  it  seemed. 
He  played  with  the  toy  he  kui  -chosen, 
in  silence. 

'  MtUe  pardons,  my  scissors ! '  she  cried, 
rescuing  them,  not  too  soon,  from  their 
perilous  position  in  his  restless  fingers. 
'  You  must  tell  me,  Mr  Hesketh,  of  the 
people  that  live  about  here.  Society — ^is 
there  no  society  1  Is  it  all  scenery  that 
you  have  here)  It  is  unhappy  for  me 
that  I  do  not  love  much  to  wsdk.' 

'But  do  you  not  ride?' 
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*  Ah,  yes.  But  I  hate  no  hone  in  this 
plftoe.' 

*I  have-xmore  than  one;  I  need  not 
aay  how  entirely  at  your  disposal.' 

*  Really!'  the  brilliant  smile  daoled 
him  again.  *Tou  are  very  amiable.  I 
delight  in  riding.  I  used  to  ride  always 
at  dear  Paris.' 

She  sighed  at  the  mention  of  *dear  Paris.' 

*  Are  you  so  attached  to  Paris?' 
'Yea.  I  was  very  happy  there— al- 
ways.' The  last  word  was  uttered  after 
a  brief  pause,  and  the  transient  shade  of 
sentiment  which  had  begun  to  pass  over 
the  speaker's  face  seemed  to  be  drawn 
off.  She  looked  up  suddenly  at  Yaughan, 
and,  in  quite  a  new  tone,  added,  *I  have 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Maturin 
•'—your  cousin.  I  antici(iate  very  grvatly 
the  pleasure.  Tell  me,  what  is  she  like  f 
Miss  Kendal  says  little  of  her.  I  fancy 
she  loves  her  much.  Is  she  so  charm- 
ingi' 

*0h!'  and  Yaughan  muttered,  amid 
much  hesitation,  that  was  but  partially 
carried  off  by  his  forced  air  of  careless- 
ness, a  few  words,  of  which  the  only 
ones  clearly  audible  were,  *she  is  very 
young.' 

*  A  charm  to  begin  with — n'est  ce  pas  ?' 
cried  the  pretty  inquisitor,  snipping  a  tiny 
fragment  of  cambric  with  her  tiny  scissors, 
and  glancing  at  him  as  she  executed  the 
feat.    *Qoon.' 

She  settled  herself  in  her  chair,  with 
another  shrug  of  her  graceful  shoulders, 
and  a  musically-uttered  shiver,  depreca- 
tory, en  pastanti  of  the  cold  wind  that 
shook  the  windows  every  now  and  then. 
All  her  arrangements  were  nuule  to  *  listen.' 
She  worked  on,  deftly  and  busily,  and 
waited  for  him  to  begin. 

But  he  did  not  begin.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded no  further  in  the  code  of  hesitation 
than  to  fling  back  his  hair,  with  a  half- 
impatient  gesture,  and  then  look  fixedly 
on  at  the  embroidering  process,  when  an 
interruption  occurred.  Truth  to  tell,  he 
hardly  knew  whether  he  felt  it  most  wel- 
come or  most  provoking.  A  troop  of 
children  came  in,  eager,  and  rather  noisy, 
fresh  from  lessons.  There  arose  a  shrUl 
little  chorus. 

*  We  can't  go  out !  Miss  Kendal,  says 
it's  too  windy?  And  then  they  gathered 
round  their  cousin  Blanche,  with  a  fami- 
liarity which  showed  how  fiar  they  had 
progressed  in  friendliness,  even  in  a 
short  time.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
readiness  with  which  the  lady  lent  her- 


self to  their  nnall  interefts;  the  giieW 
with  which  she  immediately  set  to  wwk 
to  aroose  them. 

'Too  windy!  Indeed  I  should  sop- 
pose  that,'  she  cried,  snatching  the  young* 
est  on  to  her  lap,  and  smiling  on  them  iJI 
quite  as  brilliantly  as  if  they  had  been  a 
cirde  of  grown-up  admirers,  duly  bearded 
and  moustached.  'Did  you  never  hear 
the  story  of  the  little  Pierrot,  whose  hair 
was  blown  away  up  into  the  moon )' 

*No!  no!  Oh,  what  was  itf  cried 
the  chorus. 

*  Nor  his  adventures  that  befell  him  aa- 
he  went  to  look  Ibr  his  pretty  curisl' 

'No!    Oh,<foteUttsl' 

*Asseyes-voQ8,  dona  Doarement  I 
am  going  to  tell  yon.'  And  with  a  swift, 
laughing  glance  at  Yaughan,  she  arranged 
them  about  her,  the  quietest  little  group 
of  earnest  auditors  possible,  and  began 
her  narrative. 

Yaughan  leaned  against  one  of  the 
windows,  and  looked  on:  charmed  to  the 
utmost,  yet  fiercely  impatient  of  this 
monopoly  of  Madame  de  Yigny.  Never- 
theless, his  attention  was  so  ^grossed, 
that  he  was  oonscions  of  no  entrance,  no 
approach,  till  a  rather  deep,  equable, 
quiet  voice  addressed  him,  and  looking 
.  round,  he  saw  Miss  Kendal  beside  him, 
with  her  hand  extended.  He  started  at 
first,  it  was  so  odd  to  see  her  once-funi- 
liar  face  again.  Then  he  grasped  her 
hand  with  considerable  show  of  cordi- 
ality. He  was  delighted  to  see  her,  to 
greet  her  as  a  neighbour;  it  was  quite 
pleasant,  her  coming  to  live  so  near  Bed- 
wood,  he  averred. 

'Tes,'  said  the  lady,  calmly,  after  her 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  looking 
at  him  with  the  old  look,  unobtrusive. 
yet  inexorably  seardiing,  which  he  had 
used  to  hate  so  much,  and  did  not  pre- 
cisely love  just  now.  'How  is  your  nnde 
this  morning  1' 

'Better,  we  hope,'  he  replied,  daunt- 
lessly;  not  knowing,  or  not  remembering, 
anything  about  it. 

'And  Caroline r 

'  Yery  well — as  usual.' 

'I  fancied  she  looked  wearied,  and 
that  the  roses  were  fiuled  a  little,  yes- 
terday. She  has  had  a  trying  time,  poor 
girl.' 

'She  was  veiy  soity— we  were  both 
disappointed,'  said  Yaughan,  after  a  brief 
pause, '  that  she  could  not  oome  with  me 
this  morning.' 

'  She  must  not  oonfine  herself  too  rnnob, 
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It  is  a  brave  liUle  spirit,  that  is  apt  to 
tax  its  physical  powers  oyermuch  some- 
tinies.  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come 
and-  see  me  under  the  circumstances,' 
added  Miss  Kendal,  with  a  kindly  smile; 
for  she  really  thought  it  so.  Knowing 
that  she  had  not  formerly  been  a  &vounte 
with  the  young  man,  she  at  once  concluded 
that  any  extra  attention  he  paid  her  was 
for  Caroline's  sake.  But  Yaughan  sus* 
pected  a  covert  sarcasm,  and  coloured  an 
angry  crimson,  bit  his  lip,  and  turned 
abruptly  to  the  window,  and  the  beauties 
of  nature.  All  of  which  Miss  Kendal 
noted — somewhat  to  her  perplexity.  How* 
ever,  she  took  her  accustomed  chair,  which 
happened  to  be  beside  the  very  window 
where  he  was  standing;  drew  her  work- 
stand  towards  her,  and  began  knitting, 
the  identical  knitting,  Yaughan  verily 
believed,  that  she  had  always  been  busy 
over  at  Redwood.  There  was  the  thick 
round  ball  of  white  cord  to  be  duly  placed 
in  her  pocket,  and  there  the  eternal  little 
square  in  process  of  formation.  The 
glancing  steel  pins  presently  began  to  re* 
sume  their  appointed  click;  it  was  really 
nervously  like  old  times,  to  stand  by,  and 
watch,  and  listen.  With  that  voice,  too, 
sounding  so  confusingly  near,  the  most 
musical  and  most  thnlling  voice  ever  at* 
tuned  to  a  baby-story. 

*And  then  he  went  on  a  long,  long 
way,  till  he  met  a  great  tall  man,  who 
had  eyes  like  emeralds.  And  be  looked 
at  him,  this  man,  and  he  said  in  a  terrible 
tone * 

'What  do  yott  think  of  our  viewT 
broke  in  Miss  Kendal's  *  terrible  tone,' 
startling  Yaughan  again.  *  We  are  very 
proud  of  being  the  highest  habitation 
within  five  miles,  birds^  nests  excepted.' 

He  said  something  appropriate  in  reply, 
contriving,  with  some  difiioulty,  to  steer 
clear  of  the  gentleman  with  the  emerald 
eyes.  Miss  Kendal  went  on  again.  She 
could  not  quite  understand  why  he  so 
persistently  looked  out  of  the  window, 
nor  why  his  usually  self-possessed  aspect 
was  so  embarrassed  and  disturbed.  Shy- 
ness was  out  of  the  question.  She  knew 
him  too  well  to  suspect  him  of  such  a 
weaknesa  Did  he  wish  to  make  an  exit^ 
at  once  speedy  and  graceful'!  Was  he 
anxious  to  be  back  to  Redwood?  It 
seemed  likely.  Miss  Kendal's  keen  gaze 
softened:  her  knitting  needles  clashed  in 
a  somewhat  less  defiant  and  uncompro- 
mising manner.  She  conndered  within 
lierself  how  best  to  gife  him  the  oppor- 


tunity he  sought.  Bat  while  she  con- 
sidered, the  silver  voice  from  the  fireside 
claimed  his  attention. 

*  Mr  Hesketh !  do  you  know  any  pcUts 
contest  They  want  another,  and  I  am 
tired.' 

Much  flattered  at  her  notice,  Yaughan 
turned  from  his  window,  and  advanced 
towards  the  little  circle  of  eager  faces, 
and  its  bewitching  centre.  Some  awk- 
ward afterthought,  though,  made  his  ap- 
proach less  graoefal  than  was  usual  with 
him.  He  even  halted  midway,  to  inquire, 
in  a  curious,  constrained  tone,  *  What  he 
could  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  for 
Madame  de  Yigny.'  At  which  that  young 
lady  looked  up,  with  a  momentary,  and 
probably  unoonscious,  elevation  of  her 
pretty  eyebrows,  eloquently  testifying  to 
the  singularity  of  the  gentleman's  de- 
portment. 

*For  me?  Ah!  nothing.  But  you 
may  amuse  these  children,  if  you  will.' 

And,  apparently  taking  a  mischievous 
pleasure  in  his  discomfiture,  she  moved 
from  her  seat,  disentangled  herself  from 
the  children,  with  a  kiss  to  one,  and  a 
whispered  promise  to  another,  and  came 
and  leaned  over  Miss  Kendal  and  her 
knitting. 

*Do  you  know,  I  should  like  to  learn 
that  droll  work  of  yours  ?  One  cannot  for 
ever  work  at  broderie.    Ocla  m'ennuie.' 

*My  dear,  we  shall  cure  you  of  that 
disease  in  good  time,'  observed  Miss 
Kendal,  kinSy,  as,  with  her  quaint,  but 
inesiBtibly  trust-compelling  smile,  she 
looked  up  into  the  charming,  alluring 
face.  '  But  I  doubt  if  my  «  droll  work'^ 
would  exactly  suit  you.    We  shall  see.' 

But  here  the  children  came  crowding 
round.  Mr  Yaughan  Hesketh  had  ap- 
parently found  himself  unequal  to  the 
prescribed  task  of  their  amusement  He 
stood,  uncomfortably  enough,  handling 
some  books  that  were  on  the  table,  and 
every  now  and  then  giving  furtive  glances 
towards  the  two  ladies.  Madame  de  Yigny 
bestowed  on  him  a  half-imperious,  half- 
reproachful,  but  wholly  fascinating  look, 
as  the  little  troop  came  about  her,  with 
eager  demands  for  *more  stories  1' 

*  Ah !  I  told  you  I  was  tired.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  to  tell  you  just  now. 
But  if  you  like,  we  will  go  into  the  nur- 
sery, and  play  at  that  game — what  do  you 
call  it,  you  petits  sauvages? — bat-tel-dor 
and  shut-tel-cock  1'  Pronouncing  the  in- 
harmonious syllables  very  carefully,  to  the 
hilarious  mirth  of  the  children,  Blanche 
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moved,  closely  followed  by  them,  to  the 
door.  There  she  tamed,  and  with  an- 
other pretty  gesture  of  imperial /rouiror, 
she  bent  an  adieu  to  the  much^suffering 
Yaughan:  *  Qood  morning,  Mr  Hesketh  1 
We  are  all  much  obliged  for  your  kind 
attention.' 

The  door  closed  behind  heCyihe  langh- 
ing  voices  gradually  grew  indistinct. 
Yaughan  put  down  his  book,  and  seated 
himself  from  sheer  want  of  knowing  what 
to  do.  He  was  yeiy  ill  at  ease.  We  are 
accustomed  to  bestow  a  world  <^  eompaa- 
sion  on  mental  pangs,  far  less  intolenUe 
than  the  complicated  ones  in  whose  bonds 
he  writhed  just  then.  The  wind  bluster- 
ed without,  the  fire  crackled  within,  and 
Miss  Kendal's  knitting  needles  clicked 
in  familiar  harmony.  Discord  rather,  to 
Yaugban'4S  ears,  fie  hated  the  sound, 
he  longed  to  escape  from  it,  and  .from  her. 
But  he  was  one  in  whom  passion,  how- 
ever fierce,  almost  always  instinctively 
veiled  its  front  to  prudence.  Self-preser- 
vation was  with  him  so  radically  the  first 
law  of  his  being,  that  even  from  himself 
his  well-trained  impulses  were  fenced  and 
guarded  round. 

So  he  stayed;  and,  after  a  brief  silence, 
re-commenced  conversation  with  Miss 
Kendal.  That  lady  replied  deliberately, 
with  a  certain  reticence  which  usually 
characterised  her  manner,  and  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  her  work,  at  which  she  la- 
boured indefatigably  the  while -she  spoke. 
All  on  a  sudden,  Yaughan  having  just  fi- 
nished a  rather  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
differences  between  the  climate  of  Eng- 
land and  that  of  the  Contiuent,  Miss  Ken- 
dal looked  him  full  in  the  face,  with — *So 
you  knew  Madame  de  Yiguy  in  London  V 

Altoget^r  dismayed  as  he  «really  was 
by  this  abrupt  and  unprovoked  assault, 
he  gathered  -self-possession  enough  to 
reply  with  every  appearance  of  easy  cour- 
tesy. *  I  *had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her 
at  Mrs  Bingley's  house,'  he  added,  after 
a  minute's  sUesce.  *  She  is-a  very  charm- 
ing person.' 

'  Who  1  Which  1  Discriminate  your 
pronouns,  I  beg,'  said  Miss  Kendal,  with 
a  lowering  brow,  and  an  impatient  tap- 
ping of  her  foot 

*Both,  indeed!'  cried  Yaughan,  with 
a  light  laugh.  ^Mrs  Bingley  is  an  old 
acquaintance;  I  owe  many  pleasant  hours 

her  hospitality.  Madame  de  Yigny — 
I  cannot  presume  to  praise.' 

*  She  is  a  pretty  creature.'  Miss  Kendal 
observed,  in  a  milder  tone.    *  I  wonder, 


I  shall  be  curious  to  see,  if  she  and  Oaro- 
line  will  like  one  another.' 

Yaughan  rejoined  promptly  that  he 
hoped  so.  A  pause,  during  which  a  bril* 
liant  idea  flashed  into  the  mazes  of  his 
busy  thoughts,  and,  for  an  instant,  seemed 
to  'illumine  their  perplexity. 

*<}aroline,  on  her  side,  is  almost  en- 
thusiastic in  her  antidpatbns,'  he  de- 
dared;  *she  is  most  anxious  that  Red- 
wood and  its  neighbourhood  should  be 
made  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the  new 
arrival.' 

And  then,  by  a  felidtoos  progression, 
he  shd  to  the  riding  question.  He  had 
been  telling  Madame  de  Yigny  that  her 
desire  to  ride  might  be  gratified  as  often 
as  she  chose.  *  Caroline  would  be  de- 
lighted io  lend  her  pony,  I  know.  And 
there  are  such  charming  excursions  pos- 
dble,  -even  in  this  weather.' 

To  all  this  Miss  Kendal  only  briefly 
responded.  She  had  addressed  herself 
most  sedulously  to  her  work,  and  tugeed 
away  at  a  knot  in  the  cotton,  while^er 
companion  talked. 

He  summed  up  his  argument  by  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  *  charming  excursions' 
in  the  neighbourhood;  the  fine  points  of 
view — for  really  the  views  were,  some  of 
them,  perfectly  magnificent 

*  It  strikes  me,'  said  Miss  Kendal,  to 
this,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  grim  smile, 
*  that  my  visiter  is  likely  to  prefer  a  view 
of  the  country  from  carriage  cushions, 
while  this  hleak  season  lasts.  You  have 
probably  not  yet  discerned  that  she  is  a 
luxuriously-reared  lady,  and  has  no  idea 
of  subjecting  herself  to  hardship,  atmo- 
spheric or  otherwise.' 

At  this  point  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  expended  a  good  deal  of  energy  on 
stirring  the  fire.  Yaughan  felt  it  was  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  Jost  of  retiring  with 
a  good  grace,  fie  took  his  hat,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  her  to  take  leave,  saying, 
as  he  did  so,  with  much  apparent  in- 
difierence,  *I  only  judged  from  her  own 
words.  I  beg  pardon,  if  I  have  been 
hasty  or  oflSdous  in  the  matter.  And 
now,  when  may  I  tell  Caroline  that  she 
will  see  your 

"*  Quite  uncertain — as  soon  as  I  can. 
You  will  have  a  tempestuous  walk  back,' 
said  Miss  Kendal,  almost  complacently. 
'For  the  rain  was  driving  violently  across 
the  hills,  and  came  dashing  against  the 
window  panes.  Surly  as  she  was,  she  fdt 
compelled  to  suggest  that  he  should  stay 
till  the  fierceness  of  the  storm  abated. 
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Bat  no;  he  thanked  her,  he  did  not  care 
abont  the  raio.  And  he  finished  the 
aentenoe  to  himself,  as  he  strode  out  of 
the  gate,  *  Rather  be  drenched  with  rain, 
or  bruised  with  hail,  than  remain  to  be 
scarified  by  the  sharp  edges  of  such  a 
woman  as  that!' 

And  so  he  bent  his  head  to  the  blasts, 
and  went  on  his  way,  with  a  storm  in  his 
heart  wilder,  perhaps,  and  more  danger- 
ous, than  that  which  raged  without 

Miss  Kendal  stood  at  her  window,  and 
watched  his  exit  from  her  domain.  Her 
hands  were  clasped  tightly  together,  her 
lips  compressed  theaaselves  emphatically, 
her  eyes  shone  with  their  keenest  4uid 
most  piercing  light.  Two  words  escaped 
her,  lUmost  passionately  uttered,  before 
she  was  aware — *My  Caroline  I' 

And  then  another  interval  of  restless 
thought.  From  it  she  turned  with  ala- 
crity, when  Blanche  re-entered  the  room, 
flushed,  and  rather  <disheyelled. 

*  Ah,  those  children,  ils  rn'ont  presque- 
tu^e,'  she  declared,  flinging  herself  into 
her  fauteuil  again.  *  If  their  dinner-time 
had  not  come,  I  should  have  been  alto- 
gether dechirie.' 

*My  dear,'  said  Miss  Kendal,  in  her 
usual  sober  tone,  *you  must  not  allow 
tbem  such  license.  They  are  good  chil- 
dren, but  they  have  high  spirits.' 

*  Oh,  les  pauvres  petits,  je  les  aime  de 
plus  en  plus.  I  have  pleasure  in  playing 
with  them,  ch^re  madame.  Don't  de- 
prive me  of  it,  c'est  k  dire,  pendant  qu'il 
fait  mauvais  temps,'  she  added,  with  a 
little  yawn.  *  And  truly  my  cousins  are 
better  companions  thstn  the  visiter  of  just 
now.' 


This  was  uttered  after  a  pause,  and  iif 
a  tone  of  pique. 

*  Indeed!  I  thought  you  liked  the 
gentleman.' 

*  Oh,  in  London  he  was  well  enough.' 
She  pulled  at  her  apron  ribands,  musingly^ 
*But  I  suppose  one  can't  flirt  convenable- 
ment  in  the  country.' 

Miss  Kendal,  in  a  few  terse  sentences, 
expressed  her  opinion  as  to  the  conven- 
ances of  flirting  in  general,  at  whatever 
places  or  seasons.  Madame  de  Yigny 
listened  with  dutiful  attention.  At  the 
finish,  flhe  came  close  to  her  monitress,  and 
looked  up  at  her  with  a  coaxing  smile. 

*Ah!  don't  be  cross  with  me.  Nobody 
ever  is— ^nobody  ever  used  to  be,  you  re- 
membej^  I  don't  mean  any  harm  by  my 
flirting;  it  is  bigger  in  English  than  in 
French,  I  think.  Nobody  is  frightened  of 
it  in  France.' 

Miss  Kendal  did  not  appear  absolutely 
convinced  by  this  argument.  She  looked 
grave  and  thoughtful.  And  her  vivaci- 
ous companion  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
infection  of  her  seriousness.  She  sat  si- 
lently on  the  ottoman  at  Miss  Kendal's 
feet,  her  pretty  face  leaning  on  her  hand. 
At  last  she  looked  up  with  a  sigh. 

*I  could  believe  I  was  twelve  years  old 
again,  learning  my  lessons,  as  I  used  to 
do.  Oh,  dear  old  gou^mante,  I  wish  it 
was  true!' 

She  laid  her  cheek  against  the  Mear 
old  gouvemante'fl'  lap.  A  kind  hand  was 
laid  -on  her  shining  hair.  Very  kind,  lov- 
ing, yet  regretful  eyes  were  bent  upon  her. 

*My  dear,  the  past  is  for  none  of  us; 
4he  present  is  for<aU;  and  it  is  enough. 
Take  care  of  it.' 


CHATTfiB  X. 


Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  Madame 
de  Yigny  and  Miss  Kendal  called  at  Red- 
wood. They  were  shown  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. Miss  Maturin  was  with  Mr 
Hesketh,  who,  the  servant  said,  was  not  so 
well  as  he  had  been  the  day  bdfore.  This 
was  all;  but  Miss  Kendal  sighed,  and 
appeared  restless,  as  was  her  wont  when 
she  was  seriously  troubled.  Blanche's 
light  chatter,  as  she  glanced  observantly 
about  the  room,  at  the  .pictures,  the 
statuettes,  the  books,  and  music,  seemed 
discordantly  out  of  season.  Blanche  her- 
self looked  almost  cruelly  brilliant^  bloom- 
ing, and  gay,  as  she  stood  on  tiptoe  to 
examine  more  nearly  a  very  pretty  water- 
oolour  sketch  of  Caroline,  executed  six  or 


seven  years  back.  She  indulged  in  many 
little  admiring  exclamations  in  French  and 
English,  and  finally  tumed  to  Miss  KendaL 

*0h!  your  Caroline  must  be  vraiment 
belle  .oomme  un  ange.  I  wish  she  would 
come.' 

*  Moderate  your  expectations,'  said  the 
elder  lady,  in  her  most  laconic  manner. 
*  She  is  not  at  all  like  an  angel,  and  still 
less  comme  un  ange.' 

The  door  opened,  but  it  gave  entrance, 
not  to  the  expected  Caroline,  but  to 
Yaughan.  Of  him,  so  soon  as  the  usual 
greetings  were  over.  Miss  Kendal  precipi- 
tetely  inquired  particulars  regarding  his 
undo.  His  tone  was  fiir  more  satis&c- 
toiy  than  the  servant's  had  been.    The 
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kTiOidhiidiiotilflpi^ie  nii«ll,1mt 
was  otherwiiBe  as  oraal.  The  doctor  waa 
BOW  with  him. 

*  And  Caroline  r 

'Pretty  welL  She  looks  pale  and  tired 
aometiiDes;  she  Is  such  an  indefatigahle 


So  &r  Yangfaan  had  aeqaitted  hioBself 
fuiltleasly.  His  air  was  easy  and  oour- 
teons:  his  voioe  had  the  predae  inflection 
of  seriousness,  and  no  more,  that  was 
snitable  to  the  tenor  of  the  words.  The 
shade  of  grantj  still  subdued  his  &oe  aa 
he  turned  to  Madame  de  Yigny  with 
some  more  indifferent  remark.  Evidently 
he  was  master  <^  himself  for  the  time. 
He  had  been  taking  into  rigorous  diici- 
pline  those  rebellious,  Tagraofr /eelings 
which  had  neariy  betrayed  him.  With 
deqierate  braveiy  he  even  dared  to  en- 
counter the  same  power  which  had  van* 
qnished  him  awhile  before.  Fearlessly, 
he  seated  himself  near  the  syren,  looked 
at  her,  listened  to  her,  conversed  with  her. 
It  was  perilous.  The  t^  atmosphere 
that  surrounded  Kanche  de  Yigny  was 
oneof  witchery,  most  alluring  and  enchant- 
ing, and  the  alloy  of  sophistication,  which, 
to  many  men,  would  have  been  an  anti- 
dote to  the  charm  of  all  the  rest,  was  not 
80  to  Yaoghan.  Perhaps  his  instinct  was 
not  subtle  enough  to  detect  it,  perhaps 
his  taste  was  not  sufficiently  reflned  to 
object  to  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Madame 
de  Yigny,  with  her  dainty  prettiness,  her 
finish^  grace  and  el^ance,  her  fisscina- 
tions  without  number,  was  to  Yaughan 
Hesketh  absolutely  and  imperiously  irre- 
sistible. By  every  turn  of  her  head,  every 
dimple  in  her  cheek,  every  varied  glance 
of  her  dark  eyes,  now  shy.  now  saucy,  now 
half-averted,  and  again  turned  full  upon 
him  in  bewilderingradiance,  by  every  small- 
est gesture  or  movement,  she  drew  him 
to  her  as  by  a  glamour  most  potent  and 
most  tyrannical.  He  had  not  sat  beside 
her  five  minutes  before  the  chains  were 
writhing  about  him.  He  had  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  desire  to  escape  from 
them.  Every  other  consideration  gave 
way  to  the  one  selfish  and,  therefore,  suf- 
ficing delight  of  looking  at  her,  basking 
in  her  smiles,  yielding  to  the  delirious 
magic  of  her  presence. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  no  immediate 
demand  made  upon  his  prudence.  Miss 
Kendal  was  poring  over  some  old  books 
at  a  side  table,  and,  as  for  the  conver- 
sation that  was  passmg  between  himself 
and  Madwne  de  Yigny,  the  whole  world 


mii^t  have  taken  note  of  it,  withoni  at 
all  diseoncerting  either  of  tiiem.  But^ 
when  Gandine  entered,  the  state  of  affiurs 
dianged.  Madame  it  Yigny  rose,  and 
eag«rlyadvanced  towards  her.  Miss  Ken- 
dal was  hcfordiand,  however,  and  aheady 
held  her  old  pupil  by  the  hand.  A  very 
informal  introdoetion  took  place,  and  the 
young  giri  and  the  brilliant  woman  greet- 
ed each  other  cordially  and  kindly. 

But  poor  Caroline!  she  stood  fiidng 
her  new  acquaintance,  admiring  with  en- 
thusiastic and  innocent  delight  her  beauty 
and  grace.  Quite  unminfflul,  quite  nn- 
conscioas  of  herself,  poor,  worn,  ud  wind- 
blown wild-flower,  she  gaxed  on  the  at- 
tractions of  this  perfectly  -  caltivatedy 
luxurioudy-cared-for  blossom,  and  never 
thought  how  its  brilliance  made  herself 
look  doubly  faded  and  forlorn.  For,  truly, 
she  was  both.  Undue  oonfinement  to  the 
house,  and  the  continuous  though  hardly 
recognised  wdght  of  care  and  responsibi- 
lity, had  stolen  the  roses  from  Garry's  finesh 
cheek,  had  subdued  the  brightness  of  her 
smile,  and  had  left  dark  marks,  as  of 
fstigue  or  exhaustion,  under  her  eyesi 
Her  dress,  too^more  adapted  for  a  side 
chamber  than  for  the  cbrawing-room-^ 
lacked  all  the  grace  and  exquisite  finish 
of  the  othei^s.  Madame  de  Yigny's  silk 
robe,  with  its  deiicate  embroidered  trim- 
ming, her  velvet  and  miniver,  the  innu- 
memble  little  charming  agremem  of  her 
toilet,  put  out  of  countenance  Caroline's 
plain  and  plainly-fMhioned  merino  dressy 
with  its  simple  collar,  and  skirt  innocent 
of  flounces. 

But  nothing  could  alter  the  true,  sweety 
frank  nature  which,  alike  independent  of 
physical  ailment,  as  of  external  and  ad- 
ventitious aids,  shone  from  her  face,  and 
was  eloquent  in  her  voice  and  manner. 
Her  honest  admiration  of  Madame  de 
Yigny  was  sufficiently  evident,  and  the 
lady,  spoiled  beauty  though  she  was,  could 
hardly  be  insensible  to  its  pleasant  flat- 
tery. Besides,  all  the  better  and  more 
real  qrmpathies  of  her  own  nature  were 
at  once  attracted  to  Caroline.  So  they 
*D)ade  friends,'  as  the  children  say,  A 
once;  while  Yaughan  lut  bis  lip  in  silence 
as  he  looked  on,  and  Miss  KendiJ  waited 
contentedly  for  a  fiiture  opportunity  of 
private  conference  with  her  fiivourite. 

Caroline  herself  was  the  first  to  make 
it.  Leaving  her  new  acquaintance  exa- 
mining a  volume  of  music  at  the  piano- 
forte, she  came  to  Miss  F 
over  her  ehanr. 
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*My  usde  heird  yoa  were  here.  He 
begged  jou  woald  not  go  away  without 
seeing  him.' 

*  I  will  go  at  once,  my  dear.' 
Yaiighui,  engaged  in  watching  Madame 

de  Yigny,  and  in  listening  to  the  faint 
aotto  voce  in  which  she  was  singing  to 
herself  as  she  looked  over  the  music — 
Yaughan  heard  nothing  of  this  brief 
snatch  of  dialogue.  He  was  rather  sur- 
prised to  see  Miss  Kendal  leave  her  chair, 
and,  leaning  on  Caroline  caressingly,  walk 
down  the  long  room  to  the  door,  deep  in 
low-voiced  talk.  Then  Miss  Kendal  dis- 
appeared, and  GoroUne  came  back  to  the 
pianoforte,  and  to  the  fair  student,  who 
still  bent  over  her  book,  and  hummed  her 
little  tunes  to  herself  in  the  same  dainty 
sotto  voce  as  before. 

They  resumed  their  talk.  Yaughan 
leaned  back  on  his  sofa,  watched  them, 
but  interfered  not.  Once  or  twice,  Caro- 
line, out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  smiled 
at  him  a  bright  smile  of  exultation.  It 
was  a  new  pleasure  that  she  was  enjoying, 
mod  after  so  long  a  season  of  much  lone- 
liness and  anxiety,  it  came  with  refresh- 
ing zest  But  Yaughan  could  not  com- 
mand himself  to  answer  her  smile;  he  sat, 
dull  and  apparently  impassive,  only  speak- 
ing when  appealed  to,  as  he  was  some- 
times, though  rarely,  by  Madame  de  Yigny. 

But  the  musical  discussion  was  at  an 
end.  Blanche  moved  from  the  piano  to 
the  window.  Would  Miss  Maturin  ven- 
ture out  on  the  terrace?  It  looked  so 
pleasant,  and  she  wanted  to  make  ac« 
quaintance  with  the  Redwood  gardens,  of 
which  she  had  heard  so  much  from  Mr 
Hesketh. 

*  Oh,  Yaughan,  we  must  show  Madame 
de  Yigny  the  new  American  plants  in 
the  greenhouse!'  cried  Caroline.  *Letu8 
go  at  once.' 

Her  blitheness  might  have  won  some 
answering  gaiety  from  a  less  apathetic 
spirit  thiu  Yaughan's  appeared  to  be  at 
present.  He  accompanied  them,  how- 
ever, opened  doors,  and  shut  gat^  with 
all  due  attention;  but  still  the  conversa- 
tion was  chiefly  supported  by  the  ladies. 
Caroline,  eager  in  her  search  after  the 
choicest  flowers  to  enrich  the  bouquet  she 
was  forming,  ran  to  another  greenhouse, 
leaving  the  others  gazing  on  the  lingering 
glories  of  some  gorgeous  tropical  plant. 
Then  Madame  de  Yigny  turned  her  swift 
glance  from  the  flower,  and,  looking  up 
m  her  companion's  face,  *Qu'  elle  est 
joyeose,  your  cousin!     When  she  first 


came,  she  looked  so  lad  and  tired;  and 
she  is  pale  stilL' 

She  watched  her,  with  evident  curio- 
sity and  some  interest  Yaughan,  in  turn, 
looked  at  the  watcher.  From  her  he 
glanced  at  Caroline.  The  contrast  was 
striking.  Now  that  she  was  no  longer 
talking — now  that  the  brief  flush  of 
change  and  pleasurable  excitement  had 
passed  from  her  face  as  frrjm  her  mind,  a 
grey  and  heavy  shade  subdued  her — body 
and  spirit  The  old  care  re-asserted  its 
dominion,  and  weighed  her  down.  She 
stood,  arranging  her  flowers,  under  the 
drooping  branches  of  the  silver-birch,  with 
the  sombre  line  of  firs  rising  behind,  and 
above  them  the  autumn  clouds,  ponder- 
ous, and  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  that  fitly 
harmonised  with  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
Poor  Carry!  her  very  step,  as  she  came 
towards  them  again,  had  lost  its  tempo- 
rarily-recovered buoyancy.  It  was  time 
for  her  to  go  in  again.  Some  particular 
medicine  had  to  be  administered  to  the 
patient,  who  loved  best  to  receive  it  from 
her  hands;  and  the  stable  dock  striking 
the  hour  had  brought  back  to  her,  as  by 
magic,  all  the  atmosphere  of  weariness 
and  gloom,  which  for  awhile  she  had  al- 
most forgotten.  She  could  only  stay  to 
bestow  her  bouquet,  to  shake  hands  with 
the  radiant  Blanche,  and  with  a  parting 
smile,  very  sweet,  and  as  cheerful  as  she 
could  make  it,  to  Yaughan,  she  left  them. 

*  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  she  is  gone,'  said 
Madame  de  Yigny,  turning  to  her  com- 
panion. He  made  no  reply;  and  pre- 
sently, with  a  smile  and  a  half  bow,  suf- 
ficiently expressive,  she  added,  *I  like  her 
twr^  much.  She  is  fair,  she  is  sweet,  she 
is  bien  gracieuse.  Je  vous  en  f^lidte,  Mr 
Hesketh.' 

Mr  Hesketh  retained  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  bow  in  acknowledgment.  But 
his  companion  laughed  gaily  and  archly 
in  his  face. 

*You  were  very  retenu.  You  never 
said  a  word,  but  you  see  I  have  divined 
your  secret  Do  you  know  howl  Can 
you  guess?* 

He  could  not  guess.  He  presumed,  in 
a  very  deep  and  rather  sullen  tone,  that 
she  bad  been  informed. 

*0h,  you  do  wrong  to  my  cleverness,' 
she  averred.  *  No,  indeed;  I  had  my  sus- 
picions from  the  first,  it  was  so  natural  a 
thing — so  likely.  And  when  you  began  to 
speak,  c'est  k  dire  not  to  speak,  of  "your 
cousin,  Miss  Maturin,"  I  was  sure.  And 
so,  je  vous  Ma  mes  oomi^mens.' 
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Silence.  They  were  padng  thebroad  ter- 
race-walk, at  rather  a  brisk  rate.  Yaugh- 
an*8  eyes  studied  the  ground  with  persist- 
ency. The  lady,  alert  and  gay  as  a  bird, 
looked  around  her  with  airy  grace.  Sud- 
denly, she  turned  to  him  with  a  question. 

*And  when — ^when  shall  you  be  mar- 
ried ?    It  is  not  indiscreet  to  ask  ?' 

*  Tes,  it  is  indiscreet  for  you  to  ask;  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  me  to  answer,'  he 
returned,  hoarsely.  He  looked  up;  he 
let  her  see  his  &oe,  very  pale,  and  with  a 
lightning-like  flame  in  the  eyes  that  fixed 
themseWes  on  her.  *  I  love  you !  You 
must  know  it — you  must  see  it,'  he  mut- 
tered, beneath  his  breath.  Apparently  bis 
companion  did  not  hear.  *  I  cannot  ^U 
you  more—now,'  he  went  on;  *6ome  day, 
perhaps ! '  A  passionate  ejaculation,  a  call 
—how  meaningless!  how  mocking !-^on 
a  Name  that  he  had  no  right  to  invoke 
then,  at  least.  And  Yaughan  Hesketh 
strode  fiercely  and  quickly  firom  her  side. 
Only  for  a  few  minutes,  to  pluck,  appa- 
rently, a  spray  of  myrtle  that  grew  near. 
He  came  back  to  her,  and  began  to  talk  tn 
a  totally  changed  tone.  Did  she  not  like 
the  gardens?  Were  not  the  evergreens 
cheerful,  though  the  other  trees  were  now 
almost  leafless?  The  myrtle,  too,  it  was 
flourishing  yet,  it  grew  in  such  a  sheltered 
spot.  Might  he  offer  her  the  spray  he 
had  just  gathered  ? 

Madame  de  Yigny  dkiliked  seines.  She 
had  been  startled  and  somewhat  annoyed 
by  Yaughan's  sudden  air  of  tragedy,  al- 
though she  was  quite  prepared  to  under- 
stand its  drift.  But  she  preferred  the 
lighter  atmosphere,  the  superior  eotwen- 
ances  of  comedy.  She  accepted  his  offer- 
ing, with  the  lightest  grace,  the  sweetest 
smile  in  the  world. 

*Mille  remercimens.  I  hope  nothing 
troubles  you  ?    I  should  be  very  sorry.' 

'Would  you?' 

Something  in  his  tone  smote  the  heart 
of  the  woman;  for  she  bad  one,  though 
thickly  incrusted  with  worldliness,  love 
of  admiration,  vanity  in  M  forms.  Per- 
haps, too,  for  the  first  time,  the  thought 
of  Caroline  in  her  relation  to  Yaughan 
came  across  her  mind.  Howbeit,  she 
drew  back,  without  looking  <at  him;  she 
flung  away  the  myrtle. 

*It  is  old  and  brown.  Je  oe  I'aime 
pas.  Do  you  think  Miss  Kendal  is  ready 
to  go  home  V 


Not  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  slid  ptet 
him,  with  something  of  stateliness  in  her 
erect  little  figure.  They  had  come  into 
the  garden  by  the  study  window;  it  was 
still  open,  and  she  walked  swiftly  towards 
it  Yaughan  followed  close,  but  she 
would  not  see  his  hand  extended  to  assist 
her  up  the  step.  She  sprang  in;  she 
hardly  paused  in  the  room,  but  went  at 
once  to  the  door  leading  to  the  halL 

There  Yaughan  detained  her. 

*I  have  not  displeased  you?  I  am 
not  so  doubly,  trebly  miserable  as  that? 
Give  me  one  word.' 

*Mr  Hesketh,  vous  me  faites  de  cha* 
grin.    Permit  that  I  pass.' 

*Tell  me,  at  least *    He  paused, 

as  she  flashed  on  him  a  glance  of  spark- 
ling indignation.  He  grew  desperate. 
His  passions  tihpped  from  their  control. 
*I  swear  to  you,'  he  cried,  *I  swear  ^—' 

*  Silence,  monsieur:  you  have  no  right 
to  speak  to  me  in  this  manner.  I  shall 
pass.' 

in  good  time  sounded  Miss  Kendal's 
voice  in  the  halL  Blanche  opened  the 
door,  closed  it  behind  her  with  enei^gy, 
and  joined  her  friend.  She  was  a  clever 
little  person,  and  able  to  disguise  her 
emotions  to  perfection. 

*  We  have  been  walking  on  the  terrace; 
it  is  BO  pleasant.  I  hurried  away  when 
I  heard  you  call.' 

Miss  Kendal,  pre-<oocupied  herself 
scarcely  heeded  either  the  words  or  the 
aspect  of  the  speaker.  Had  she  done  so, 
she  might  have  penetrated  beneath  the 
apparent  ease,  howsoever  skilfully  as- 
sumed. Bttt  she  led  the  way  to  the 
pony-chaise,  which  awaited  them,  with 
compressed  lips  and  thoughtful  eyes. 

Blanche  made  one  or  two  remarks  as 
they  drove  off,  to  which  she  received  veiy 
abstracted  replies.  At  last  she  asked, 
*  Mr  Hesketh — ^the  old  gentleman — ^is  he 
better?' 

Then,  as  if  the  spring  of  her  medita- 
tions had  been  touched,  Miss  Kendal 
turned  ^quickiy,  looked  her  blooming  com- 
panion full  in  the  face,  said,  *  I  believe  I 
have  seen  him  for  the  last  time.  Poor 
Oaroline ! ' 

No  more.  The  lips  were  compressed 
again.  Madame  de  Yigny  averted  her 
head  without  reply,  and  the  silence 
continued  unbroken  till  they  reached 
home. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Vaughan  Hesketh,  issuing  from  the 
jBtady  some  half-hour  afterwards,  met  Dr 
Barclay  and  the  physician  from  London 
descending  the  stairs  into  the  hall.  Both 
looked  grave  at  sight  of  him,  and,  after 
an  awkward  pause  of  hesitation,  Dr  Bar- 
day  took  him  aside.    *  I  think  it  well  to 

tell  you — that — ^that  Sir  has  just 

seen  your  uncle.  He  thinks  (as  I  feared 
before)  that  a  few  days  must  terminate  alL 
Nothing  more  can  he  done.* 

He  was  unaffectedly  shocked.  He  had 
not  thought  his  uncle's  illness  so  serioua 

The  doctor  went  on.  *  Miss  Maturin 
guesses  nothing  of  the  truth.  She  should 
be  told — at  once.  It  is  impossible  to 
3ay ? 

But  the  great  London  physician  waxed 
impatient  over  this  consumption  of  his 
golden  minutes,  and  the  other  was  com- 
pelled to  break  off  and  follow  him. 

Vaughan  was  left,  standing  at  the  fbot 
of  the  wide  staircase,  to  enter  into  the 
newly-created  chaos  of  his  thoughts,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  order  as  he  best  might.  He 
passed  in  review  as  calmly  as  he  oould-^ 
and  he  was  sufficiently  calm  now  to  cal- 
culate chances  and  probabilities — all  thd 
fnrcumstances  of  his  position.  His  uncle, 
be  knew,  had  executed  the  will  by  which 
Bed  wood  descended  to  him;  but  he  knew 
well,  also,  that  the  property  had  been 
thus  bequeathed  in  full  reliance  on  the 
approaching  union  of  Caroline  and  him- 
self. ShoiHd  any  suspicion  occur  to  the 
old  man,  Vaughan  reflected,  that  aught 
stood  in  the  way  of  that  union,  or  that 
his  love  for  the  young  girl  was  less  than 
he  fondly  believed  it  to  be,  it  would  not 
be  too  late  even  then  to  alter  the  will — 
to  his  utter  confusion  and  ruin.  But 
then,  what  was  it  that  the  doctor  had 
but  just  now  informed  him  1  •  •  .  . 
The  guilty  exultation  throbbed  at  his 
heart  for  an  instant,  but  if  he  could  not 
quite  banish  it  thence,  he  veiled  it  over 
decently  at  once;  it  shocked  his  taste,  if 
it  failed  to  wound  his  conscience.  And 
he  paced  up  and  down  the  broad  hall, 
his  eyes  bent  on  the  floor,  muttering  to 
himself  that  it  was  a  cursed  turn  of  fate. 
He  wished  to  Heaven  (in  the  vain  par- 
lance of  one  who  never  thought  of,  nor 
believed  in,  that  which  he  adjured)  that 
things  had  happened  otherwise. 

And  thus  he  thought,  calculated,  and 

emned,  and  Ave  minutes — or  it  might 
ve  been  an  hour— had  fled  by,  when  a 


light  rustling  in  the  corridor  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  disturbed  him,  and  Caroline's 
voice  called  him — *  Vaughan,  I  was  about 
to  fetch  you — please  come.  My  undo  is 
certainly  better — ^he  is  sitting  up.  He 
would  like  to  see  you.' 

He  hardly  seemed  to  understand;  she 
had  to  repeat  the  words.  She  looked  so 
smiling  and  glad  in  her  good  news — 
something  of  the  old  happiness  and  care- 
less grace  was  visible  in  her  for  the 
minute.  She  waited.  He  could  do  no- 
thing but  ascend  the  stairs  to  her  side. 
She  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes  dewy  in 
thankfulness.  She  slipped  her  hand  in 
his,  poor  child,  in  happiest,  most  confid- 
ing faith.  The  new  joy  took  her  un- 
awares, and  made  her  unwontedly  de* 
monstrative. 

*  Vaughan,  I  am  sure  he  is  better.' 

He  replied  something  vague  and  not 
very  audible  about  *  the  doctors.' 

*They  have  jjust  gone.  Did  you  see 
theml  Did  they  say  anything  to  you? 
They  said  not  a  word  to  me,  except  that 
he  might  get  up  if  he  liked.  So  they 
mvM  think  him  stronger.' 

There  was  an  earnestness  in  her  tone, 
as  of  a  yearning  beginning  to  be  felt — a 
yearning  afber  corroboration  and  confir- 
mation of  her  own  hopes.  But  they  were 
in  the  sick-room  now. 

The  old  man  was  leaning  back  in  his 
great  chair.  There  was  a  light  m  his  eye, 
an  animation  in  his  face,  quite  enough  to 
account  for  Caroline's  glad  hopes;  but  his 
voice  was  very  weak  and  faint;  his  atti- 
tude showed  painful  feebleness.  The  re- 
vivification was,aft«r  all,  more  mental  than 
physical.  He  beckoned  them  towards  him. 
Caroline  was  at  his  side  instantly,  leaning 
over  the  arm  of  his  chair  with  her  soft 
cheek  touching  his  withered,  wrinkled 
brow.  Vaughan  advanced  more  delibe- 
rately. He  took  his  uncle's  hand;  in  a 
low,  indistinct  voice' he  uttered  all  he 
could  find  to  say.  Then,  in  obedience  to 
the  invalid's  gesture,  he  seated  himself 
beside  him. 

Mr  Hesketh  looked  from  one  to  the 
other.  '  My  children — my  two  dear  chil- 
dren I '  he  said,  many  times  over,  keep- 
ing close  hold  of  a  hand  of  each,  and 
pressing  them  in  his  fond  clasp.  Caro- 
line, oppressed,  she  hardly  knew  why, 
by  the  unusual  tenderness  of  his  tone^ 
stopped  his  lips  with  her  quick,  loving 
kiss.    Then  she  began  stroking  his  thin 
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hand,  trying  not  to  we  how  rerj  thin  it 
had  heoome.  With  a  reaolate  effort  she 
turned  to  his  face  again,  and  resumed  for 
the  time  something  of  her  olden  gaiety. 

*  Ton  are  so  brave  and  strong  to-day; 
I  think  it  is  Miss  Kendal  who  does  you 
80  much  good.  I  am  jealous  of  Miss 
Kendal — she  interferes  with  my  prero- 
gative. I  am  your  nurse;  it  is  I  that 
should  make  you  better.' 

*And  so  you  do-— so  you  have  always 
done,  my  queen — ^my  bird — my  darling !  * 
murmured  he,  lavishing  on  her  all  the 
pet  names  he  had  been  used  to  give  her. 
But  a  restless  look  began  to  appear  in 
his  face.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
bead  as  if  trying  to  recall  something  he 
only  half-remembered. 

*Miss  Kendal — Elizabeth  Kendal — is 
a  good  woman,  Caroline;  I  think  she  will 
always — ^always *  There  he  broke  off 

Yaughan  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and 
with  a  slight  shade  of  alarm  in  his  ear- 
nestness. *  I  am  afraid,  dear  uncle,  you 
have  been  talking  too  much  this  morn- 
ing,' he  said,  in  a  soothing,  careful  tone. 
'  Perhaps  you  will  be  better  if  you  are  left 
quiet  for  a  time  1 '  He  half  rose  from  his 
seat  as  he  spoke,  but  the  old  gentleman 
detained  him. 

'No,  no;  I  am  quite  fit — quite  ready. 
I  am  going  to  be  a  man  of  business  again 
for  this  afternoon/  he  said,  with  a  new 
gleam  in  his  looks,  as  having  at  last 
touched  the  right  spring  of  recollection. 
'I  am  going  to  look  over  papers  and 
deeds  with  my  lawyer.  Mr  Clayton  is 
to  be  here  at  three  o'clock,  Caroline. 
Order  that  he  is  shown  up  to  me  at  once.' 

Both  his  companions  were  startled  by 
this  intelligence.  Vanghan  felt  a  sudden 
shock  of  dismay;  a  sudden  and  imperative 
call  upon  all  his  prudence,  caution,  and 
cleverness.  Caroline  disliked  the  idea  of 
law  business,  because  she  feared  the  ef- 
fect of  mental  fatigue  on  the  invalid.  A 
second  thought  as  to  the  possible  nature 
of  these  legal  arrangements  made  her 
colour  deeply,  and  busy  herself  in  arrang- 
ing cushions  and  footstool,  so  as  to  avert 
her  face  from  Yaughan.  There  was  no 
need  for  her  to  do  so-— he  was  not  look- 
ing at  her — he  was  looking  at  his  uncle, 
wondering,  speculating,  c^culating  per- 
haps. 

*  I  suppose,  dear  sir,  your  law  business 
cannot  be  delayed?' 

'Why  should  it  be  delayed?'  the  old 
gentleman  asked  in  his  turn,  with  almost 
sharp  eagerness. 


'Only  that  it  is  likely  to  tire  you  so 
much;  and  if  you  could  rest  to-day ' 

'  My  dear  Yaughan,  it  is  not  well  to 
take  rest  till  we  have  done  what  remains 
to  do,'  Mr  Hesketh  said,  with  a  feeble 
sort  of  dignity,  infinitely  pathetic  to  note. 
'I  have  been  easy  too  long — ^idle  too 
long.  I  will  set  all  in  order  now.  You 
know  — .'  He  looked  in  the  young 
man's  fiioe,  and  hesitated.  'You  know 
—I  never  signed  that-^-that  will;  I  mean 
the  altered  one.'  He  grew  eonfiised,  and 
again  paused.' 

'Oh,  don't  talk  about  these  things 
now!  Yaagfaan,  don't  let  him  weuj 
himself,'  cri^  Caroline,  anxiously. 

But  Yaughan  now  had  his  own  anzietiea. 
All  was  even  yet,  then,  not  safe — ^not 
secure?  With  a  degree  of  fatuity  that 
even  the  shrewdest  are  sometimes  liable 
to  fall  into,  Yaughan  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  will  he  spoke  of  was  the  one  by 
which  Redwood  descended  to  himsell 
He  hurriedly  whispered  to  Caroline  that 
it  was  not  well  to  thwart  him,  if  he  wished 
to  speak  of  'these  things.'  And  then, 
seeing  that  the  invalid  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  thoughtful  and  silent,  he  bent  to^ 
wards  him,  as  inviting  his  further  ootsk^ 
munications. 

'  Caroline,  did  you  tell  them  that  Mt 
Clayton  was  to  be  shown  here— to  my 
uncle — at  once?'  Yaughan  presently 
asked. 

She  gravely  assented. 

Mr  Hesketh  looked  up,  with  the  pe* 
culiar  start  as  of  something  suddenly  re- 
membered. 'Yes,  my  pet,  tell  them 
again.  I  have  something  to  say  to— to 
you,'  he  said,  turning  to  Yaughan,  while 
Caroline  went  to  the  bell.  '  You  know- 
it  was  well  to  make  it  quite  clear — about 
Redwood.    You  will  be  satisfied  ? ' 

'My  dear  uncle,'  he  replied,  fervently, 
a  flush  of  oc^our  coming  to  relieve  the 
apprehensive  pallor  of  his  face,  'can  you 
doubt — can  you  question  ? ' 

'That  is  well— that  is  well;'  and  Mr 
Hesketh  returned  the  pressure  of  his 
hand.  '  So,  when  I  see  my  two  children 
happy,'  he  wandered  on,  'for  they  love 
one  another — ^they  love  one  another,  Miss 

Kendal *    But  the  utterance  of  the 

name  set  him  right.  He  looked  up,  with 
a  half  smile  of  courteous  apology.  '1 
forgot — I  forgot.  I  think  I  am  tired^ 
Children,  come  here  a  minute.  Stand 
there — just  there— side  by  side.  Nay, 
sweet,  you  are  not  frightened?'  For 
Caroline  was  trembling,  partly  from  nerv- 
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OQs  attziety,  partly  from  shyness.  But 
Yaughan  took  her  hand,  and  whispered 
to  her,  reassuringiy.  He  put  his  arm 
around  her. 

*You  love  her,  Yaughan  T  said  the 
old  man,  looking  at  him  straightly  and 
fixedly.  The  gaze  of  those  eyes,  curiously 
bright,  intensely  earnest,  smote  the  young 
man  like  a  sharp  weapon.  He  winced; 
the  blood  seemed  to  career  madly  up  into 
his  brain.  He  felt  blinded— dizzy  for  the 
moment.  But  conscience  held  but  a 
brief  dominion.  He  had  gathered  him- 
self together  anew  in  another  instant, 
cool,  calm,  and  collected;  he  drew  the 
girl  closer  to  his  heart,  and  bent  down 
md  kissed  her  brow.  *  I  love  her ! '  said 
he;  and  Cany,  altogeth^  broken  down  by 
a  tumult  of  emotions,  both  sad,  painful, 
and  sweet,  drooped  her  head  on  to  his 
arm,  and  cried  quietly.  For  a  little  while 
Mr  Hesketh  looked  at  them  both.  He 
dasped  within  his  own  thdr  joined  hands. 

*  I  have  said  "  God  bless  you ''  many  a 
time,  without  thinking  for  vthose  bless- 
ing it  was  I  asked.  But  now,  I  think  I 
know  better  what  it  means.  God  bless 
you;  I  suppose  no  one  deserves  his  bless- 
ing.   But  try *    The  low,  musing 

twie  &ded  into  silence. 

Kever  before  had  Mr  Hesketh  spoken 
with  such  solemnity  on  such  a  subject. 
Caroline  was  awed.  Yaughan  felt  em- 
barrassed; he  thought  it  was  time  for 
this  scene  to  end.  He  was  relieved  when 
Caroline  gently  disengaged  herself  from 
his  arm,  and  ran  to  the  door  to  answer  a 
low-tapped  summons.  *  It  is  Mr  Clayton,' 
she  said,  coming  back  to  them. 

The  old  gentleman  raised  himself  in 
his  chair.  *  I  am  ready — I  am  ready,'  ho 
eailed  out,  impatiently.     *  Bid  him  come.' 

Yaughan,  equally  impatient,  turned  to 
leave  the  room. 

*  Yes,'  the  invalid  went  on,  with  nerv- 
ooa  haste,  *you  and  Caroline  can  go, 
but  tell  Mr  Clayton ' 

Here  Mr  Clayton  entered,  followed  by 
a  clerk  with  a  deed-case.  Caroline  and 
Yaughan  passed  together  down  the  stairs. 

*  Oh,  I  wish — I  wish  that  man  had  not 
come.  I  wish  we  could  have  persuaded 
him  to  rest  a^kd  be  quiet  for  to-day.  I 
know  he  will  sufifer  afterwards.' 

*We  have  done  all  we  could,'  said 
Yaughan,  in  a  £ar  more  philosophical 
lone.  *  Opposition  would  but  have  irri- 
tated him.  It  is  useless  to  £ret^  my  dear 
OBrQliB&' 

*Hfi  was  ao  much  b^ter.' 


^  Those  sudden  improvements  are  geno- 
lally  treacherous — we  must  not  rely  too 
much ^  the  young  man  began,  cau- 
tiously. 

But  Caroline's  quick  alarm  was  aroused. 
She  turned  to  him  with  a  blanched  cheek. 
*  Yaughan,  oh,  Yaughan  t  what  do  yoa 
mean?' 

*  Don't  be  so  terrified.  I  only  mean—* 
I  mean  we  must  not  be  too  sanguine.  It 
is  always  well  to  be  prepared  for  all  pos* 
sibilities.    Don't  you  understand  ? ' 

Yes,  she  understood.  The  full  tide  of 
consciousness  came  in  with  one  great, 
overwhelming  wave.  It  did  not  need  the 
addition  of  Yaughan's  rapid  commnnica- 
ticm  of  what  the  doctor  had  said  to  him. 
But  he  told  her  all. 

*Did  he  say — no  hope?'  then  she  fal- 
tered. 

*  No  hope.' 

For  an  instant  she  stood  motionless  as 
stone,  then,  putting  her  hands  out  as  if 
for  guidance,  she  tottered  into  the  study, 
and  with  a  blank,  hapless  look  around  her, 
sunk  upon  a  chair.  There  she  sat^  look- 
ing so  white  and  strange,  that  Yaughan, 
in  much  confusion  and  bewilderment, 
looked  about  in  a  vague  search  for  he 
knew  not  what  of  restorative  efiicacy. 
He  found  none  such  thing,  but  instead, 
on  the  floor  by  the  window,  he  picked  up 
a  dainty  little  scarf,  of  some  fine,  fairy- 
like texture,  embroidered  in  gold.  A 
faint  odour  of  otto  of  roses  yet  lingered 
about  it.  Had  there  been  no  other  clue 
to  its  ownership,  that  might  have  decided 
it.  But  Yaughan  knew  at  once  from 
whose  neck  it  had  dropped.  His  thoughts 
whirled  back  to  their  old  rioting  ground. 
He  clutched  it  eagerly;  he  gaied  at  it 
madly;  then,  after  the  first  minute,  he 
remembered,  and  glanced  round  at  Caro* 
lina  She  was  sitting  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands.  He  thought  she 
was  weeping.  He  did  not  hear  her  voice, 
faintly,  feebly  calling  his  name.  He  was 
unmindful  ol  everything,  for  the  time, 
except  of  his  new-found  treasure,  and  all 
that  was  connected  with  it.  She  called 
him  again,  aft^  a  little  while;  then  he 
came  to  her  side,  with  some  muttered 
words,  the  sense  of  which  she  failed  to 
catch.  Her  poor,  pale  face  looked  pitiful 
indeed — the  eyes  were  distended  and 
heavy,  with  the  oppression  of  a  wo  that 
could  find  no  tears;  the  lips  were  white 
— they  moved  tremulously,  but  made- no 
utterance.  With  a  sudden,  sharp  sob, 
die  stretched  her  arms  to  YaoghsB,  as 
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iu  entreating  blind  reliance  upon  him  for 
hdp,  strength,  and  comfort.  Better  had 
she  put  her  trust  in  some  E^ptian  or 
Hindoo  deity  of  wood  or  stone.  That,  at 
least,  would  not  betray,  though  it  foiled 
to  aid.  But  the  idolatries  of  these  civi- 
lised days  are  lavished  on  what  is  frailer 
than  wood,  harder  than  stone,  while  deaf 
and  obtuse,  it  may  be,  as  either. 

Vaughan  Hesketh  was  perfectly  cap- 
able, had  he  so  chosen,  of  assuming  the 
semblance  of  the  very  tenderness  for  which 
poor  Garry's  desolate  heart  was  yearning. 
jffad  he  eo  choaen-Aixxt  he  felt  not  the- 
slightest  inclination  thereto;  and  inclina- 
tion was  the  guiding  rule  of  his  actions,  as 
self-gratification  was  their  aim  and  end. 

Therefore,  he  only  took  her  hands  in 
his,  and  led  her  to  tiie  sofa.  *Lie  down 
-—you  are  quite  overcome.'  And  he  stood 
over  her  for  a  minute,  suggesting  callu, 
composure,  and  such  populai  prescrip- 
tions, in  the  hard^  dry  tone  of  a  philo- 
sopher, or  a  stoic,  or  a  man  of  the  world.. 
He  might  have  been  either,  or  all  of 
these,  as  he  stood  there,  uttering  his  se- 
dative sentences  at  stated  intervals.  But 
Choline  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  felt 
nothing  of  the  hollowness  and  mocking 
unreality  of  his  looks,  gestures,  and  tones. 
He  was  Yaughan — she  loved  him — she 
believed  in  him.  In  such  a  woman'a 
nature  faith  and  love  spring  from  the 
self-same  root — they  have  their  being  and 
growth  together — they  fade  and  fall  to- 
gether. IShe  could  not  doubt,  because 
she  loved  him.  She  loved,  as  she  trusted, 
with  her  whole  heart  No  little  thing 
would  have  power  to  shake  either  the 
confidence  or  the  love. 

8he  had  pressed  her  face  against  the 
hand  that  held  her  own.  She  was  quite 
still,  quite  silent,  till  presently  she  raised 
her  face,  and  suffered  her  eyes  to  give  a 
long  wandering  gaze  round  the  room  at 
the  familiar  objects  on  every  side,  and  the 
old  man's  especial  chair  that  was  placed 
opposite  to  her.  Then  something  smote 
at  her  heart,  and  would  not  be  denied. 
Long-drawn  sobs  heralded  the  passionate 
burst  of  tears  that  at  once  relieved  and 
exhausted  her.  When  they  were  spent, 
she  sank  back  among  the  6offb-cushion% 
wearily,  hopelessly. 

*  That  is  right,  said  Yaughan,  in  ap- 
probation; *  rest  yourself  for  a  little  while. 
Perhaps  you  could  sleep  1 ' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'Try;  it  will  do  you  good.  Do  try,' 
he  said,  anxiously;  for  in  truth  he  began 


to  feel  perplexed.  He  had  a  good  deal 
to  think  of— to  do,  nerhaps — ^and  much 
time  had  been  wasted  ahready. 

*My  unde,'  said  the  pale,  quivering 
lips;  *he  will  want  me,  Yaughan,  pre- 
sently.' 

*But  you  had  for  better  recruit  your 
own  strength  first' 

*  Ah !  no;  don't  ask  me,  dear  Yaughan. 
I  must  go— I  cannot  bear  to  be  away.' 

She  moved  restlessly  from  her  redming 
position. 

*  Yon  must  not  go  to  him  now,  at  least 
— ^Mr  Clayton  is  still'  with  him,'  said 
Yaughan,  hastily. 

**!  forgot,'  she  murmured,  with  a  slight 
shudder  of  painfUl  recollection.  *  That  is 
why,  then,  he  was  so  anxious  for  him  to 
come.  Oh,  Yaughan — Yaughan !  I  can- 
not understand — I  cannot  believe * 

*  I  must  insist  on  your  lying  down  and 
keeping  quiet.  Kay,  Garry,  for  my  sake, 
you  must,'  he  urged,  his  manner  passing 
at  once  from  authority  the  most  cold,  to 
tenderness  the  most  persuasive.  *  I  will 
come  and  tell  you  when  they  haye  gone; 
then  you  shall  do  aa  you  like,  but  don't 
stir  now.' 

She  closed  her  eyes  obediently,  only 
whispering  he  was  to  be  sure  and  tell  her. 

'Of  course  I  will.  I'll  go  and  keep 
watch  now.  He  pressed  her  hand,  and 
was  presently  gone  from  the  room. 

She  lay,  patient  and  contented  with 
his  promise;  but  nO' sleep  could  come  to 
those  aching  eyes,  no  repose  could  be 
tasted  by  that  over-wrought  spirit  Her 
fiwt  sorrow  stared  her  in  the  face;  she 
had  need  to  study  its  aspect,  to  make 
acquaintance  with  it  as  she  best  could. 
Darkly  it  loomed  before  her — ^icily  its 
breath  came  upon  her  heart  Death  was 
a  dreadful  visitant  She  remembered 
dimly  her  only  experience  of  it  Her  own 
childish  shrieks  of  agony,  as  they  tore  her 
from  the  bed  whereon  lay  what  had  been 
her  mother,  rang  in  her  ears.  Her  own 
words  she  had  often  remembered  since — 
*I  shall  never  see  her  any  more!  I 
shall  never  see  her  any  more!'  They 
set  themselves  to  a  sort  of  chant,  to 
which  she  oonld  not  choose  but  liaten. 
albeit  it  was  terrible  to  her.  It  seemed 
the  very  utterance  of  despairing  bereave- 
ment— and  so  it  was.  It  is  true  that 
the  mechanical  phrase  of  appeal  for  divine 
help  rose  more  than  once  to  her  lips,  but 
the  ory  of  her  heart  went  not  so  high. 
The  living  faith  was  not  lodged  in  heaven, 
and  in  this  hour  of  darkness  and  of  trial 
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it  went  hardly  with  her.  The  instinctive 
consolation  to  which  she  turned  was  in 
Yaaghan — Yaughan's  love,  Vaughan's 
care.  Yet  somehow  she  was  cruelly  con- 
scious that  even  that  fell  short — it  failed 
to  give  even  a  temporary  peace.  She 
felt  infinitely  desolate — we  can  all  tell 
after  what  sort.  Night  had  come  to  her 
world,  and  the  false  earthly  light  £uled 
to  illumine  the  darkness.  In  its  shadow 
she  vainly  struggled  for  strength — for 
calm.  Then  presently  came  to  her  the 
thought  of  her  mother,  whose  Iftce,  but 
iiuntly  remembered  at  other  times,  now 
rose  before  her,  distinct  in  its  pale,  worn 
beauty.  Alas!  there  was  no  peace  written 
there.  From  parent  to  child  had  descend- 
ed the  conventional  husk  of  semblance-^ 
the  thing  that  was  to  stand  to  them  in 
place  of  religion.  The  outward  sign  of 
an  absent  spiritual  grace,  that  was  all! 
How  many  have  such,  and  only  such! 
Qod's  pity  light  on  them  when  the  hour 
of  trouble  comes !  And  truly  we  know 
that  It  dotbw 

Caroline  lay  there  a  long  time— her 
hands  pressed  t&  her  eyes,  as  if  she  could 
80  shut  out  some  of  the  pain  that  was 
racking  her  heart.  The  November  twi- 
light l^gan  to  dose  in^  and  when  she  at 
length  aroused  herself,  she  was  startled 
to  perceive  how  late  it  must  be.  She 
looked  at  her  watch — ^she  had  been  lying 
there  two  hours.  Mr  Clayton  must  surely 
be  gone  now,  yet  Yaughan  had  not  come 
to  her.  She  was  perplexed,  and  when  a 
servant  came  in  to  say  Mr  Hesketh  had 
been  asking  for  her,  she  rose  with  a  pang 
of  mingled  remorse  and  anxiety. 

» Where  is  Mr  Yaughan  ]  ^ 

*In  his  room,  miss,  I  believe,'  the  maH 
replied. 

'He  grieves,  and  he  will  not  let  me 
see,'  was  her  thought;  and  the  idea  of 
his  grief  was  to  her  so  touching,  so  pa- 
thetic, that  the  tears  fell  freely,  and  her 
own  sorrow  grew  for  the  time  less  harsh 
and  galling. 

Tet  when  she  entered  into  the  sick 
chamber,  and  saw,  with  the  new  vision 
given  by  the  sad,  heavy  consciousness  of 
coming  wo,  the  fsDiiliar  face,  the  beloved 
grey  head,  then  it  was  hard  for  Caroline 
to  maintain  an  outside  calm  above  that 
surging  sea  of  passionate  emotion,  that 
seemed  to  choke  her  brain  and  deafen 
her  ears.  However,  she  summoned  self- 
control.  She  stood  beside  him,  leaned 
over  him,  spoke  lovingly  and  quietly. 
And  he  was  not  now  quick-sighted  to  see 
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what  in  former  times  he  would  have  de- 
tected at  once — ^the  livid  pallor  of  her 
face — ^the  occasional  convulsive  trembling 
of  her  figure,  as  she  hung  about  him. 

'  I  am  content  now,  ray  queen,'  he  said 
to  her,  with  almost  exulting  smile.  *  I 
have  finished  what  I  had  to  do;  I  may 
rest  now.' 

'•That  is  right.  Are  you  tired  ? '  she 
compelled  herself  to  say. 

'Yes— no.  No,  I  am  net  tired.  I 
feel  better,  I  think.' 

She  replied  nothing  te  this.  She  saw 
that  in  the  veiy  utterance  of  the  last 
words  a  deep,  solemn  thoughtfulness  had 
come  over  him.  From  it  he  aroused,  to 
draw  her  with  his  feeble  hands  closer 
towards  him;  and  when  she  knelt  down 
beside  him  in  her  accustomed  familiar 
attitude,  he  stroked  her  hair  with  the  old 
caressing  tenderness.  Now,  it  seemed  to 
break  her  heart  in  twain.;  but  bravely 
she  commanded  herself  She  answered 
him  when  be  spoke,  as  nearly  as  she  could 
in  her  usual  cheerful  tone.  He  asked 
her  to  read  to  him.  She  rose  alertly, 
went  to  the  table  whereon  were  scattered 
various  books.    His  eyes  followed  her. 

'No,  child,  none  of  those.  On  the 
stand  by  the  window  you  wiU  see  a  large 
book — read  to  me  out  of  that.' 

CaroHne  reached  it  down  with  a  sort 
of  awe.  In  that  house  the  Bible  was 
no  familiar  friend — no  well-loved,  often- 
sought  adviser  and  comforter.  It  was 
but  the  text-book  of  certain  formulas  and 
conventional  observances — nothing  more. 
All  beyond  that  was  vague  mystery — ^un- 
satisfyiog,  unreak 

There  are  two  classes  of  humanity  whose 
shorteomiiigs  cry  loudly  for  the  mercy  of 
Gk)d: — professing  Christians,  who  evade 
the  putting  into  practice  of  their  belief, 
and  those,  far  fewer,  far  rarer,  who,  while 
mvsteriously  blind  to  the  faith,  live  the 
life  of  the  followers  of  Christ. 

Mr  Hesketh  had  been  one  of  these 
last.  His  past,  blameless  before  men, 
had  been  but  lifeless,  dry,  withered,  and 
rotten,  as  regarded  all  higher  aims  and 
aspirations.  Upright,  honourable,  bene- 
volent, and  even  capable  of  acts  of  self- 
denial  not  generally  habitual  to  the  prac- 
tice of  many  a  believer — he  was  all  this, 
and  yet — what  a  world  was  wanting! 
He  had  perhaps  felt  the  want,  many  a 
time — what  man  would  not? — but  his 
life  had  been  singularly  free  from  those 
great  crises  which  come  to  some  of  us  like 
electric  flashes,  revealing  at  once  the 
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nothingness  of  earth — ^the  might  and  the 
^ory  of  hearen.  A  great  sorrow  is  some- 
times needed  to  teach  a  man  the  whole 
meaning  of  bis  life.  Human  hearts  are 
touched  in  divers  ways;  some,  it  would 
seem,  are  only  to  be  smitten  like  rock^ 
blasted  into  fragments — *  earth  undone/ 
before  they  can  be  *  God  satisfied.' 

But  now — the  unrealities  of  life  were 
finding  like  shadows  from  before  the  old 
man's  eyes,  and  something  lay  beyond — 
something  to  which  he  had  been  blinded 
before.  Yearningly  he  sought  and  tried 
to  grasp  it.  Not  Dives  praying  for  a 
little  water  to  cool  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
longed  more  earnestly  than  the  weak, 
enfeebled  invalid — ^tbe  some  time  indif- 
ferent doubter,  too  indifferent,  indeed,  to 
be  rightly  termed  a  sceptic— longed  now 
to  search  into  the  truth,  truth  that  he 
had  been  content  to  carelessly  pass  by  all 
his  life.  For  verily,  though  men  may  deli- 
berately live  without  Qod,  they  cannot — 
eanw>t  prepare  to  die  without  Him. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Caroline, 
sitting  on  her  low  stool  at  her  uncle's  feet, 
with  the  Great  Book  spread  open  on  her 
lap,  read  therefrom,  read  words  that  have 
been  as  healing  waters  of  consolation  to 
thousands  of  torn  and  bruised  hearts-^ 
words  that  have  lent  strength  to  the 
helpless,  courage  to  the  weak,  patience 
to  the  restless  and  the  heart-sick. 

After  about  an  hour  that  her  low  Yoice 
had  sounded  gently  on  the  quiet  of  the 
sick  room,  the  old  man  laid  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder — *  B«st  now,  my  pet.  Put 
out  the  lamp.' 

She  did  so,  and  then  resumed  her 
place.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with 
closed  eyes,  meditating  many  new  and 
strange  things.  The  fire-light  flickered 
on  his  face — on  the  silver  hair — ^the  pale, 
closed  eyelids — the  thin  lips,  that  ever 
and  anon  moved  restlessly,  as  in  some 


mute  ntterance  of  the  thoughta  that  poa- 
sessedhim. 

The  flame-light  flashed,  too,  on  the 
figure  of  Oarolme,  who  leaned  her  head 
between  her  two  hands,  and  looked  fixedly 
into  the  red  heart  of  the  fire.  Her  face 
also  was  very  pale — ^the  lines  of  the 
mouth  were  more  rigid  than  was  natural 
to  them,  and  the  eyes — Carry's  dear, 
stead&st,  fearless  eyes ! — were  cloudy  with 
a  kind  of  intent  searchingneas. 

It  might  have  been  a  long  or  a  short 
time  that  had  ekpsed  while  the  old  man 
and  the  young  girl  each  sat  still  and 
silent.  But  at  length  Mr  Hesketh  spoke 
in  a  tone  that  startled  her,  it  was  at  once 
so  distinct  and  so  tremulous — *  Caroline ! 
teach  me — ^teach  me  a  prayer.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  almost  wildly; 
then  she  drooped  her  head,  hid  her  £eu», 
clasping  her  hands  tightly  before  it.  The 
cry  (^  her  newly-stirred  heart  arose — a 
yearning,  entreating  cry — ficom  the  very 
depths  of  the  agony  of  a  \ugue  remorse, 
remorse  she  hardly  knew  for  what,  but 
none  the  less  rending  and  terrible.  Was 
it  only  now,  that  for  the  first  time  in 
all  her  life,  the  desire,  the  longing  to 
pray  came  upon  her,  to  be  thus  strangely 
echoed  ?  The  set  words  of  many  a  prayer 
familiar  to  her  lips  rose  to  them,  but  her 
heart  rejected  them  all.  The  sense  (tf 
her  ignorance,  her  impotence,  her  un- 
worthiness,  overwhelmed  her — ay,  and 
saved  her. 

*  Caroline!'  entreated  the  tremulous 
Toice  again. 

It  could  not — ^must  not  be  denied.  But 
faint,  low,  so  that  the  listener  bent  his 
head  to  catch  the  accents,  came  the  first 
utterances. 

*Our  Father — Our  Father,  oh,  help 
us!' 

And  with  a  great  cry  Caroline  fell  upon 
the  old  man's  neck. 
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MY   SOUL   AND   L 


Stand  still,  my  sonl :  in  the  sUent  dark 

I  would  qDestion  thee, 
Atone  in  the  shadow  drear  and  starlc 

With  God  and  me  I 


What,  my  soul,  was  tUne  errand  here? 

Was  it  mhth  or  ease, 
Or  heaping  up  dust  fh>m  year  to  yearf 

*Nay,  noneofthcae.* 
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Speak,  goal,  aright  in  Hia  holy  sight 

Whose  eye  looks  still 
And  steadily  on  thee  throagh  the  night: 

'To  do  His  will!* 

What  hast  thoa  done,  O  sonl  (tf  mlne^ 

Iliat  thou  treroblest  so? — 
Hast  thoa  wrought  His  task,  and  kept  th*  Una 

He  bade  thee  go? 

What,  silent  all  t— art  sad  ofGfaear? 

Artfearfiilnow? 
When  God  seem'd  far,  and  man  w«re  near. 

How  brave  wert  thoa  I 

Aha!  thoa  tremblesti--well  I  see 

Thou'rt  craven  ktowo. 
Is  it  so  hard  with  God  and  me 

To  stand  alone? 

Summon  thy  sunshine  braTery  bMk, 

0  wretched  sprite! 

Let  me  hear  thy  voioe  through  this  deep  and  ViaA 
Abysmal  night 

What  hast  thou  wrought  for  Bight  and  Trath, 

For  God  and  man, 
I^m  the  golden  hours  of  bright-eyed  youtti 

To  life's  mid  span? 

Ah,  sonl  of  mine,  thy  tones  I  hear, 

Bat  weak  and  low; 
like  far,  sad  murmurs  on  my  ear 

They  oome  and  go. 

*  I  have  wrestled  stoutly  with  the  Wrongs 

And  b<»ne  the  Right 
From  beneath  the  footfall  of  tlie  throng. 
To  life  and  light 

*  Wherever  Freedom  shivered  a  chain, 

**God  speed,"  qooth  I; 
To  Error  amidst  her  shouting  train 

1  gave  the  lie.* 

Ah,  soul  of  mine!  ah,  sonl  of  mlnel 

Thy  deeds  are  well: 
Were  they  wrought  for  Truth*s  sake  or  ibr  tiiine  ? 

My  soul,  pray  telL 

*  Of  all  the  work  my  hand  hath  wrought 

Beneath  the  sky. 
Save  a  place  in  Iclndly  human  thonght. 
No  gain  have  L* 

Go  to,  go  to!— for  thy  very  self 
Thy  deeds  were  done: 

Thou  for  fkme,  the  miser  for  pelf- 
Tour  end  is  one. 

And  where  art  thou  going,  soul  of  mine  ? 

Canst  see  the  end? 
And  whither  this  troabled  life  of  thine 

Evermore  doth  tend? 

What  daunts  thee  now?— what  shakes  thee  so? 

My  sad  soul,  say. 
*I  see  a  doud  like  a  curtain  low 

Haog  o'er  my  way. 


'Whither  I  go  I  cannot  tell: 
That  cloud  hangs  black, 

High  as  the  heaven  and  deep  as  hell, 
Acnst  my  tnck. 


'  I  see  its  shadow  o(M^  enwrap 

The  souls  before, 
Sadly  tliey  enter  it,  step  by  step. 

To  return  no  more! 

*  They  shrink,  they  shudder,  dear  God  1  they  kneel 

To  thee  in  prayer. 
They  shut  their  eyes  on  the  dond,  but  feel 
That  it  still  is  there. 

*In  vain  they  turn  from  the  dread  Before 

To  the  Known  and  Gone; 
For,  while  gazing  behind  them  evermore, 

Their  feet  glide  on.  , 

'Yet,  at  times,  I  see  upon  sweet,  pale  fiicea 

A  Ught  begin 
To  tremble,  as  if  from  holy  places 

And  shrines  within. 

'And  at  times,  methinks,  their  cold  lips  move 

With  hymn  and  prayer. 
As  if  somewhat  of  awe,  but  more  of  love 

And  hope  were  there. 

'  I  call  on  the  souls  who  haTS  left  the  light, 

To  reveal  their  lot; 
I  bend  mine  ear  to  that  wall  of  light, 

And  they  answer  not 

*  But  I  hear  around  me  sighs  of  pain 

And  the  cry  of  fear. 
And  a  sound  like  the  slow,  sad  dropplag  of  rain. 
Each  drop  a  tear! 

*  Ah,  the  cloud  is  dark,  and,  day  by  day, 

I  am  moving  thither: 
I  must  pass  beneath  it  on  my  way- 
God  pity  me !— whithxb  ?  * 

Ah,  soul  of  mine,  so  brave  and  Wise 

In  the  life-storm  loud, 
fronting  so  calmly  all  human  eyes 

In  the  sunlit  crowd ! 

Now  standing  apart  with  God  and  me. 

Thou  art  weakness  all, 
Gaxing  vainly  after  the  things  to  be 

Through  Death's  dread  wall. 

But  never  for  this,  never  for  this 

Was  thy  being  lent ; 
For  the  craven's  fear  is  but  selfishness, 

like  his  merriment 

Foily  and  Fear  are  sisters  twsin : 

One  closing  her  eyes, 
The  other  peopling  the  dalk  inane 

With  spectral  lies. 

Know  well,  my  soul,  God's  hand  controls 

Whate'er  thou  fearest; 
Round  Him  in  calmest  music  rolls 

Whate'er  thou  hearest 

What  to  thee  is  shadow,  to  Him  is  day. 

And  the  end  He  knoweth, 
And  not  on  a  blind  and  aimless  way 

The  spirit  goeth. 

Man  sees  no  Aitare-«  phantom  show 

Is  alone  before  him ; 
Past  Time  is  dead,  and  the  grasses  grow, 

And  flowers  bloom  o'er  him. 
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KothinflT  beforB,  nothing  behind ! 

The  stepa  of  Faith 
Fall  on  the  aeemlnic  Toid,  and  find 

The  rock  beneath. 


The  Preeent,  the  Present  Is  all  Uioa  hast 

For  thy  sore  poaaeaeing; 
Like  the  pati  iarch^a  anffel,  hold  it  fiwt 

Till  it  givea  ito  bleaaing. 

Why  fear  the  night?  wliy  ahrink  fix>in  Death, 

That  phantom  wan? 
Ttiere  ia  nothing  in  heaven,  or  earth  beneath. 

Save  God  and  man. 

Peopling  the  ahadowa,  we  tarn  from  Him 

And  from  one  another; 
All  ia  apectral«  and  rugae,  and  dbn, 

Save  God  and  our  brotherl- 

Like  warp  and  woof;  all  deatiniea 

Are  woren  faat, 
Linked  in  sympathy  like  the  keya 

Ofanorganyaat 

Flock  one  thread,  and  the  web  ye  mar;- 

Break  bnt  one 
Of  a  thooaand  keya,  and  the  paining  Jar 

Through  all  will  ran. 

O  reatlesa  apiritl  wherefore  atraln 

Beyond  thy  aphere? — 
Heaven  and  hell,  with  their  Joy  and  pain, 

Ai»  now  and  here.^ 
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Back  to  thyaelf  ia  meaaored  weU 

All  thou  host  giveo ; 
Thy  neifflibonr'a  wrong  is  thy  preaent  heO,      * 

His  bliaa  thy  heayen. 

And  in  life,  in  death,  in  dark  and  Ught, 

All  are  in  God*a  care ; 
Sound  the  black  abyaa,  pieroe  the  deep  of  night, 

And  He  ia  there! 

All  which  ia  real  now  remalneth. 

And  fadeth  never: 
The  Hand  wliich  npholda  it  now,  anttaineth 

The  aoul  for  ever. 

Leaning  on  Him,  make  with  rererent  meekness 

His  own  thy  wUl, 
And  with  strenKth  from  Him  ahall  thy  ntterweakneaa 

Ltfe'ataakflilfil: 

And  that  clood  itael^  which  now  before  thee 

Lies  dark  in  view, 
Shall  with  beams  of  light  from  the  Inner  glory 

Be  stricken  through. 

And  Hke  meadow-^mlst  through  Aatnnm*s  dawn 

Uprollln?  thin. 
Its  thickest  folds  when  about  thee  drawn 

Let  sunlight  in. 

Then  of  what  is  to  be,  and  of  what  Is  done, 

Why  qneriest  thou?— 
The  past  and  the  time  to  be  are  one, 

And  both  are  kowI 

J.  G.  Wbittiir. 


THE    LORDS   OF   LANCASHIRE. 

BX  THE  AUTHOA  OF  *  PHOTOGBAPHS  OF  LONDON  BUSINESS,'  ETC. 

MY  LORDS  OP  COAL. 


Firit  IfaHoe.     ^Do*»t  know  1m,  BUI  ?  * 
Second  Native,  *  Koo ;  he  be  a  stranger.* 
Fint  Native.     *  'Eave  arf  a  brick  at  'm.' 
SoDTBxsir  eyes  fkncy  the  great  black  skeleton 
arms  that  outstretch  over  the  months  of  the  coal- 
pits of  South  Lancashhre  odder-Jooking  than  the 
mountains  of  brickwork,  chimney  pinnacles,  »moke, 
drizzle,  mud,  rein,  rags,  or  any  other  easential  of 
this  ill-used  spot  of  our  beautiful  earth.    Coal  dis- 
tricts are  rarely  very  romantic  Where  coal  abounds, 
the  verdure,  follHge,  cattle,  booses,  people,  are  its 
aciona,  and  inhetit  ita  lively  hue.    Stunted  hedge- 
rows and  ^pHrsu  herbage,  ar:d  waters  almost  as 
mbty,  thick,  and  black  aa  the  sk.es  they  reflect, 
blend  to  chier  the  1  ndscape. 

South  Lancashire  Goal-field,  not  the  largest  or 
richest  in  Eng'and,  baa.  more  shafts  sank  than  any 
other.  The  craving  maw  of  the  steam-engtoe  de- 
mands every  day  more  tons  of  food  by  far  than  the 
whole  army  eet  to  work  by  Its  means.  Wherever 
ooal  can  be  got,  there  do  we  fee  rising  continually 
the  mighty  sqnare  mansions  of  My  Lords  of  Cotton. 
Without  coal,  many  of  theae  aame  patricians  would 
be  in  the  lower  strata  whence  they  sprang;  the 
most  distinctive,  If  not  the  most  cheerful,  corner  of 
onr  country  would  be  raising  fit  cattle  for  the 
ibamblea,  instead  of  lean  h^nda  hi  the  cotton^mill 


and  old  Bogiea  nndeiground;  Manchester  would 
still  be  nowhere,  and  Liverpool,  'convenient  aa  a 
trading  port '  (ao  aaiih  ancient  chroniclera),  wonid 
not  yet  have  outatripped  London  in  her  yearly  im^ 
port  tonnage;  the  grandfather  which  Sir  Robert 
'never  had*  would  have  hud  a  grandson  never 
heard  of. 

Railways  'sloped*  in  amongst  the  collieries,  and 
made  revolution  there  as  every^-here.  Northern 
coal-trucka  are  no  rare  sights  at  the  London  sta- 
tions. Sea-coal  has  encountered  an  invading  foe 
in  midland  supplies.  In  Lancastiire,  coal-trncks  are 
thick  as  b  ackbeiriea.  Coal — coal— coal  meets  the 
eye  wherever  the  eye  peeps— bl.izlng  away  at  the 
pit's  mouth,  half-a-ton  at  a  time,  say  a  ton,  while 
we  are  at  it;  and  in-doora  blazing  ail  the  year 
through— dog-da}  a  and  Candlemas,  aa  much  from 
habit  aa  neocs'-ity  (though  we  won*t  allow  thai),  at 
a  rate  limited  alone  by  stoves  and  chimneya,  which 
have  acarce  a  limit  at  all.  Ye  thi  ifty  London  wivea, 
let  your  mute  up  ifked  handa  denounce  the  want  n 
waatel  Young  houaekeepera.  proud  of  your  krys, 
how  won'd  your  eyea  fsl  aten  at  coals  58.  a-ton  I 
Well  may  you  lieave  a  matronly  aigh  at  the  recol- 
lection of  608.  paid  not  long  aince. 

In  Lancahire  the  railway  ayatem  is  perfect; 
there  it  had  iu  biith,  and  has  grown  to  manhood. 
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Instinctively  from  its  cradlo  its  arms  have  stretched 
oat  wherever  they  could  seize  anything;  and  so* 
wherever  tiiere  is  a  colliery,  there  be  sure  of  an 
arm,  flnger,  toe,  joint,  or  limb  of  some  kmd,  of  the 
iron  tramway.  To  the  pit's  very  mouth  a  aiding  is 
thrk)wn  out,  so  th>it  the  coal  may  be  thrown  on  the 
track,  and  not  kicked  down  till  its  travels  are  com- 
pl  te.  New  shafts  are  sunk  as  near  the  line  «s  pos- 
sible, to  save  length  of  transit  Truck;*,  with  the 
owner's  or  agent's  name  upon  them,  run  over  the 
rails  by  contract— the  colliers  finding  their  own 
tracks. 

Of  a  surety,  you  see  many  of  the  features  of  the 
ooal  scenery  as  you  bound  along  from  Manchester. 
Here  a  lonsr  line  of  laden  tiucks  trails  out  of  a 
tunnel,  while  our  snorter  follows  a  tide  trail  in ;  as 
though  about  to  p  erce  right  in  amongst  the  costly 
deposits  by,  at  once,  a  passage  of  the  coal-mine  and 
a  thoroughfare  for  steam  traffic.  Issuing  into  dny- 
light,  we  change  tunnel  for  embankment,  and  that 
of  extraordinary  height  From  the  brow  there  is 
sunk  a  pit,  protected  with  great  skeleton  arms  agabi, 
and  with  the  same  great,  rolling,  black  pulley  above 
the  hole,  ever  peeping  down  to  see  that  all  g^es 
right  l>elow.  Now,  we  muse,  for  the  moment — but 
what  a  pity,  express  speed  gives  us  no  time  for 
musinir,  and  yon  have  lost  a  beautiful  thought — to 
this  effect :  Why  should  they  have  bored  a  deep  pit, 
when  they  might  have  gouged  a  short  passage  from 
the  base  of  the  hill  into  the  bed  itself?  Had  they 
been  cheesemongers,  or  had  we  been  consulted,  we 
could  have  saved  the  engineer  from  absurdity.  But 
a  shrewd  fellow-passenger  points  out  to  us,  that  it  is 
easier  to  bring  up  the  coal  direct  to  the  railway, 
than  it  would  be  to  bring  them  to  the  roadway,  and 
then  drag  it  up  the  declivity.  So  much  for  common 
sense. 

Not  80  outrageous,  after  all,  is  this  idea  of  tunnell- 
ing out  the  coaL  Our  complacency  need  not  be 
piqued.  In  more  than  one  part,  it  is  reached  by  a 
tunnel,  and  brought  up  a  long  incline,  or  jig,  in  its 
introduction  to  daylight  Nay  more,  so  well  disK 
posed  is  Nature  towards  us  now  and  then,  that  the 
coal  er<)p»  out,  or  comes  to  the  surface,  merely  ask- 
ing for  a  'pick '  and  a  basket,  and  yielding  itself  up 
to  be  burned.  What  a  variety  of  adventure  may 
we  expect  to  meet  in  tracking  a  bed  down  from  the 
surface  a  sweep  of  300  fatboms,  or  morel  Ttiis 
surface  fuel  is  but  poor  stuff;  and  ranks  with  deep 
coal  much  about  the  same  as  the  Chhiese  Brick  tea 
does  with  Hyson. 

Grim  look  the  scaffolds  that  diversify  the  country, 
as  windmills  do  on  com  lands.  Wherever  the 
workings  are  extensive,  there  are  two  shafts  to  a 
mine — the  *  upcast 'and  the  'downcast'— some  60 
to  100  yards  apart  Naked  framework,  and  wheel, 
and  rope  are  over  each.  Midway  between  them  is 
an  engine-house,  containing  the  motive-power  for 
the  gear  of  both.  A  wheel  within  revives,  and 
lowers  a  rope  towards  one  shaft,  as  it  winds  up  one 
at  the  other.  Slung  over  the  pulley,  high  above 
the  abyss,  each  rope  makes  an  acute  angle  to  the 
engine-house,  forming  with  it  as  it  were,  a  gigantic 
capital  M.  The  pittees  are  the  bases  of  the  letter,  as 
the  pulleys  are  its  summits,  while  the  engine  keeps 
all  ter^e  and  tense,  like  the  chains  of  a  suspension- 
bridge  held  by  the  pier.  Two  shafts  facilitate  ven- 
tilation. If  there  be  only  one,  the  ascending  and 
descending  currents  of  afr  knock  against  each  other 
—afar  more  dangerous  risk  than  even  the  fluent 
knocking  of  the  baskets  agahist  one  another,  and 
against  the  sides  of  the  pit 


Lancashire  pits  are  evidence  of  the  strides  the 
Palatinate  lias  taken  in  ha'f-a-century.  Le&s  than 
that  time  ago,  nearly  ail  the  coal  was  lying  rnug 
in  bed.  But  the  shr.li  whistle  of  stokers  and  pokers 
was  its  cock-crow,  and  woke  it  out  of  a  nap  longer 
than  tliat  of  tlie  Bleeping  Beauty.  Exhaustless 
sources  of  wealth  were  held  unconsiCiously  by  unen- 
terprising men,  who  Itt  tliem  go  for  a  peppercorn. 
One  field  we  know  o^  wlih  an  output  of  thousands 
of  tons  daily,  pays  annual  surface  rent  for  stores 
and  offices  near  £1000  a-year,  where  coal  and  sur- 
face together  were  held  once  on  a  perpetual  lease 
of  £50. 

Roads  mended  with  engine  ashes  are  black  as  the 
coal;  and  skies  privileged  with  more  than  a  due 
share  of  Lancashire  moisture  are  shut  out  as  zeal- 
ously by  heavy  frequent  rahi-cloads  as  by  the  roll- 
ing *  milky  ways '  of  dense  dark  smoke  and  emula- 
tive marsh  mists. 

Just,  however,  as  eels  learn  to  like  skinning,  so 
do  the  natives  learn  to  lo;^  the  soil  iheygrow  upon. 
From  the  lack  of  decent  houses,  and  the  magical 
abundance  of  <lfrty  red  ruins,  you  might  fkncy  a 
secret  sweetness  in  colliery  work,  which,  like  vurtue, 
is  its  own  reward.  Other  labour  is  lightened,  cheei^ 
ed,  and  varied  by  domestic  comforts;  colliers  can 
do  without  them.  Wretched  hovels  are  tlieir  por- 
tion, for  the  best  part,  and  the  habits  of  the  inmates 
seldom  turn  the  cot  into  a  palace.  A  sense  of  dila- 
pidation, misery,  and  dirt,  steals  over  and  shocks 
the  beholder.  No  green  thing,  type  of  freshness 
and  refinement,  is  to  be  seen  at  one  window. 
Sludge  covers  the  roadway  of  every  narrow  low 
lane,  and  before  a  score  or  two  of  doors  there  are 
great  heaps  of  the  coal,  just  as  tumbled  out  of  the 
cart  No  one  guards  the  heaps ;  coal  is  not  a  temp- 
tation to  the  prowling  fhrtive  htggar.  The  rule  is 
INretty  general,  to  deduct  the  consumption  of  coal 
from  the  fortnight's  'reckoning.*  Thrift  is  never- 
theless but  little  thought  o£  Lumps  lie  about  in 
the  dirty  streets,  enough,  for  the  gathering,  to  keep 
a  conthiual  carouse.  Proprietors  on  other  fields, 
we  hear,  allow  their  men  a  load  of  coal  a-month — 
twenty  to  thfrty  cwts.,  to  wit  O  Paterfamilias, 
old  or  young,  presiding  over  southern  hearths,  and 
dedalmhig  so  vivaciously  agahist  the  shameful  price 
of  candle,  and  sugar,  and  soap,  and  bread,  through 
that  war  which  you  won't  understand,  how  would 
your  eyes  open  and  hands  start  up  at  the  sight  of  a 
ton  or  more  of  coals  toppling  into  your  cellars  every 
month  I    E'en  be  a  collier,  and  you  get  them. 

How  much  habits  and  homes  act  and  react,  it  is 
not  our  present  mission  to  develop.  A  principle  is 
embodied  in  a  picture.  Were  it  possible  to  put  a  few 
charms  in  home,  we  yet  think  that  the  beer-houses 
would  not  ever  be  innumerable,  and  the  men  riotous. 
Ignorant  and  imbruted  as  thousands  of  the  colliers 
are,  there  is  yet  a  human  heart  within  them.  Sad 
as  thehr  condition  still  is,  it  promisingly  contrasts 
with  days  of  yore.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  define 
where  morality  demands  the  interference  of  the 
ruling  powers;  but  when,  as  in  times  happily  past, 
women,  even  more  than  men,  and  infants  of  four 
years,  were  doomed  to  toil,  certain  contamination, 
untold  and  unteUing  vice,  and  deeds  of  double  dark- 
ness in  the  black  pits,  it  was  time  for  humanity  to 
rescue  them.  Women  might  by  now  have  turned 
the  men  out  of  their  work  completely,  and  have 
sold  themselves  slaves  to  Legrees  abroad,  and  brutal 
sots  whom  they  would  have  kept  for  husbands. 
Enlightened  legislation  has  done  much  for  them — 
in  sUnply  openUig  out  a  chance  of  domestic  lifb.    A 
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whoto  gmwatton  mnit  pMs  awmy  before  the  eflbcte 
of  the  dn  of  a  money-setting  eelibhoeei  win  be 
oblltented,  and  mon  than  a  faint  etrairgle  for  Im- 
provement be  dlsoemibl&  Here  and  there  we  come 
acroee  a  small  hut,  tidied  np  with  the  pride  of  a 
bnsy  clean  mistress;  and  the  sight  is  hopeftil  in  its 
onusnalnesaw  No  longer  fated  to  the  pits  and  to 
profligacy,  she  has  a  diance  to  let  her  womanly 
modest  instincts,  wliich  aforetime  had  *  died  out,* 
expand  agahi,  and  devetop  the  blessed  arrange- 
ments of  a  Aoiim. 

In  the  midst  of  their  wretchedness,  colUera  earn 
wages  that  would  enable  a  thrifty  mechanic  to  re- 
tire from  labonr  before  he  was  old;  but  colliers  are 
very  reckless.  Relics  of  ingrained  gnilt,  indifference 
to  employers,  the  immhient  perils  of  the  mhie,  biend 
to  make  them  calluns.  How  awful  to  think,  that 
oat  of  the  miners  this  very  day  working  for  ns  nn- 
dergroond,  so  many  are  to  meet  ineyitable,  nn- 
&nely  death  I  Not  a  mere  SDrroiae  is  this,  hot  an 
experience  finom  the  retnms  of  late  years  <tf  aod- 
denta,  mostly  preventiblet 

*  Beckhiln*  Saturday  *  comes  *  oncost  *  a- fortnight 
A  man  and  his  boy  together  will  sometimes  take 
£10  or  more.  Supremely  wasteftil  is  then  the  feast 
Butter  and  nnctnons  thlntrs  (for  they  like  it  rich) 
make  an  ocean  for  cakes  and  meats  and  good  things 
to  bathe  in.  Fires,  never  small,  heat  thdr  rooms, 
while  the  fot  streams  out  of  the  ovens,  and  they 
keep  at  it  cooking  away  till  for  into  the  Sunday 
morning.  Look  in  i|pon  them,  and  In  two  minutes 
you  feel  ready  for  basting,  and  make  quick  exit,  fur 
fear  of  being  served  up  with  the  roast  meats. 
Drop  In  next  Saturday,  yon  are  in  danger  of  a  dif- 
ferent basting.  *  Jack  o*  Bill  o'  Bob,*  aa  he  is  known 
from  his  grandfather  downwards,  has  spent  his  £10, 
and  is  starving.  A  goodly  family  without  a  shirt 
among  them  is  no  rare  circumstance.  Jovialty  is 
the  watchword  when  money  comes  to  hand,  not  so 
replete  as  to  be  quarrelsome  while  tiie  preliminaries 
are  arranging,  but  in  good-tempered  mood  of  expec- 
tation. For  two  or  three  days  they  'play  them.* 
Church  is  forgotten,  and  reckonbig  Monday  fills  all 
the  washy  beer-houses  with  these  black  sons  and 
dangliters  of  coaL 

Colliers  have  not  a  good  name  amongst  us 
Southerna  We  think  them  Inclined  to  riots  and 
strikes,  and  to  take  exceeding  pleasure  in  maUng 
ns  pay  dear  for  our  foeL  The  coalies  are  not  much 
esteemed,  however,  by  their  nearest  nelghboars. 
Every  townsman  has  an  ellwand  history  of  their 
rouRh  dobigs.  Rioting,  indeed.  Is  no  dishonour  in 
their  ideas.  Morality  is  at  a  low  ebb,  or,  as  one  of 
the  Government  Inspectors  remarked,  it  'does  not 
exist*  Curiously  appalling,  if  one  questions  the 
mhiers'  children,  he  would  tind  It  to  hear  their  glib 
reference  to  brothers  Imprisoned,  or  fathers  trans- 
ported; facts  like  household  words,  which  cany 
littie  discredit  but  are  rather  looked  upon  aa  simple 
incidents  of  the  craft. 

A  clerg3rman  who  ministered  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts for  nearly  ten  years,  has  given  ns  striking 
testimony  of  mining  virtue.  Page  after  page  of 
his  baptismal  register  was  of  children  who  had  'no 
fathers.*  A  legitimate  child  was  an  unusual  excep- 
tion. It  hss,  he  thinks,  improved  of  late.  We  hope 
the  belief  is  not  the  complacent  thought  of  a  good 
man.  He  related  to  ns,  also,  a  house-to-house  vld- 
tation  In  search  of  a  Bible,  when  once  he  had  been 
called  into  a  sick  bed,  and  had,  fai  hurry,  forgotten 
his  own.  A  fall  hoar's  search  in  the  neighbourhood 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  only  half  a-dosen  torn, 


oU,  odd  lesvei,  lo  ill  dioaai,  that  he  foln  trusted  to 
a  weO-etorsd  memory.  *  Relaxation  of  labour,*  the 
fine  phraaeof  taibolent  delegates,  or  *pbiying  them/ 
aa  is  their  deluded  vletima*  Saxon,  is  oontfainally 
threatened.  Plt-ownere,  to  avoid  the  oonseqnt  noes  of 
strikes,  keep  mighty  stores,  not  only  in  the  vidnity 
of  the  mines,  but  in  distant  towns;  enough  to  last 
ont  a  winter  without  a  pi<^  woiUng.  In  face  of 
these  fdcts,  men  will  play  than.  Wis  an  remembers, 
with  a  shmg,  the  lawless  rfotinga  of  a  year  or  two 
back.  When  food  is  dear— that  Is,  when  they  are 
least  able  to  sopport  themadvea,  if  people  who  never 
■pare  can  be  less  able  to  buy  dear  things  wiihont 
money  tlian  cheap— then  is  tlie  time  they  cry  ont 
for  their  rights.  Tet  we  pnrfSess  to  believe,  how- 
ever mutinous  to  order  by  nature,  that  a  never-ces- 
aant  inclination  to  rebel  can  arise  only  from  some 
real  wrong  in  their  system  of  labour.  Jiowever 
crude  it  be  to  their  own  minds,  and  In  their  own 
expressions,  it  is  there,  and  it  is  felt  Inevitably 
must  the  wretdied  beings  snifer  by  playfaig  them. 
If  tliey  sacoeed,  they  sink  all  the  time  of  strike,  and  If 
they  lose  (ss  certain  almost  aa  tiiat  they  suffer),  they 
render  themselves  more  moody,  revengefol,  and 
bitter,  while  they  widen  the  gnlt;  already  wider  than 
the  pits  are  deep,  between  themselves  and  flieir 
employers.  Emaciated  health  lays  them  in  ruins 
oomplete  as  their  mental  ruin  before;  and  as  pale 
ghoets  they  stalk  the  town,  too  pitlfol  a  remem- 
brance for  feeling  hearts,  and  the  sntject  of  their 
prayers  that  it  never  be  enacted  anew.  Oft-timea 
this  may  proceed  only  to  the  proprietors*  enrich- 
ment Tlieb:  huge  stocks  are  sold  off  at  great  ad- 
vances, increasing  as  the  reserves  dwindle.  Trade 
goes  on,  and  with  no  outlay  for  labonr  the  returns 
are  heavier  by  for.  Before  the  supply  is  gone,  when 
masters  fsould  begin  to  feel,  the  men  are  starved 
into  submission,  and  at  work  again,  piling  up  Pellon 
on  Opus,  to  ihistrate  their  next  strike.  Truly 
blind  iitnoranoe  is  shown  on  the  part  of  the  pitmen 
only  the  small  masters  could  be  made  to  jrield,  and 
they  dare  not  They  cannot  compete  in  the  markets 
ulth  molehills  of  coal,  not  can  they,  in  the  form  of 
immense  reserves,  have  idle  capital,  whoee  interest 
adds  to  price.  My  Lords  of  Cotton  and  Coal,  who 
tower  above  them  with  republican  equality  not 
unlike  that  'in  another  place,*  would  snnihllati^ 
them  with  a  frown. 

Hunumity  shudders  at  the  degradation  of  her 
brothers  and  sistersL  Are  these  the  beings  whom 
God  nuule  in  his  own  image?  Talk  in  under-tone 
of  the  greatness  of  Britain,  while  the  myriad  debase- 
ments of  a  factory  and  colliery  district  swarm  ram- 
pant Parties  squabble  over  theories  and  schemes, 
and  the  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.  'Touch 
not  the  equality  of  labour  and  capital!*  cries  Man- 
chester, while  the  eqwOity  they  wot  of  is  all  on  one 
dde.  Tell  ns  not  of  Manchester  energy,  Manches- 
ter munificence :  Manchester  nor  Westminster  baa 
done  the  tenth  of  a  tithe  of  what  God*s  bond  re- 
quires. A  voice  cries  from  the  bottom  of  the  coal- 
pit, like  the  blood  of  Abel  from  the  ground.  The 
voice  is  heard  above  the  din  of  foctories ;  it  is  heard 
wherever  vice  and  ignorance  are  allowed  to  prevail 
We  blame  individuals,  we  blame  the  community. 
Brahmins  there  may  be  in  England,  but  ther^ 
should  be  no  Pariahs.  Let  the  community  move, 
and  no  individual  whom  fortune,  in  a  freak,  has  in 
one  generation  raised  above  his  tolling  fellowa, 
would  dare  to  say  that  those  of  whom  he  was 
one  'have  no  right  to  think,*  or  dare  to  feel  that  a 
crndble  onoe  sosntily  filled  with  base  copper  Is  now 
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or  finer  dftybeeaoM  it  holds  gold.    *  God  dudl  smite 
thee,  thoa  whited  wall  I* 

BeUevers  in  the  ultimate  perfection  of  human  na- 
ture, beboM  oar  suffering  Fatherland!  Be  she  the 
foremost  of  all  the  nations,  when  will  the  world 
aooomplish  her  grand  destiny  ?  If  colliery  manners 
be  the  data  from  which  to  trace  the  ultimatum  of 
England,  it  is  well  that  *  Ueayen  from  all  creatures 
hides  the  book  of  fate.' 

*GiYe  him  wiggin;  fettle  his  month  with  a 
brickl*  is  an  endearmmt  many  miles  round  the 
town  Immortalised.  *  Fettle,'  that  Is  ^rep.ih:'  or 
'improTB,*  in  the  manner  of  *  Punch's*  *'eaye  arf  a 
brick  at  *m,*  as  the  welcome  to  a  stranger.  It 
pohits,  without  comment,  the  charscter  of  more 
than  one  group  of  the  Queen's  leal  peaple.  Of  a 
truth,  some  of  the  greatest  reprobates  in  the  earth 
beneath  are  coal  pitters.  The  es<ence  of  their  fatal 
phllooopHy  Is,  '  If  we  are  to  be  Mowed  up,  we  are 
to  be  blowed  up,*  and  thus  leavened,  they  become 
wretched  fanatics,  or  loose  livers.  We  were  told 
by  a  not  very  erudite  aathority,  the  Creole  son  of  a 
soldier,  that  'he'd  see'd  a  good  many  countries,  but 
he'd  a  never  see'd  a  ignoranter  nor  a  more  wnlgrer 
lot  of  people  than  them  he  looked  arter;  though 
some  Is  religious,  and  them  as  is  religious  is  wery 
religious.'  Their  religion  does  not  of  necessity  make 
them  provident,  nor  allay  their  love  of  beer. 

Dreary  as  !s  the  coal  sceneiy  by  day.  night  beats 
it  Jotumey,  then,  ftom  town  to  town,  and  dub 
yourself  a  hero,  li;  on  the  dismal  endless  line,  now 
over  the  dark  canal,  now  across  the  tramways, 
tenor  infects  you  not  Wrapped  In  the  vague  dread 
of  gloom,  silence,  solitude,  and  midnight,  a  long 
Journey  grows  longer.  Assarance  of  tafety  Is  not 
enough  to  inspirit  you,  to  believe  that  it  is  all  right 
Houses  on  the  road  only  urge  your  heart  to  faster 
pit-a-pat  No  cheering  aspect  have  they,  and  their 
tenantf,  without  scandal,  are  not  lannbs.  Better 
tackle  a  *Booshlan,'  than  a  collier  provoked. 

Glaring  round  upon  the  desolation  are  tremen- 
dous fires  at  every  few  hundred  yard%  showing  the 
vicfaiity  of  a  pit;  or,  less  flnequent  the  long,  twin- 
ing, serpent  streamenofnofuraZ  gas,  brought  to  the 
surfiice  flx>m  great  depths  by  tubes,  and  bnminir  in 
huge  never-dying  Jets;  or  the  lurid  brick  fhmaces, 
whose  glare,  not  enclosed  as  in  the  kilns  of  the 
south,  ehines  fiercely  out  of  a  row  of  openings, 
making  ruddy  the  landscape  for  miles  before  it 

A  Will-o'-thewisp  dances  near.  Eyes  used  to 
the  sight  know  it  to  be  the  light  of  Davy.  Tramp- 
tramp — ^tramp  succeeds  the  glimmer.  yo!ces  are 
heard,  louder  as  they  draw  near,  one  of  which  dis- 
covers the  precincts  of  Bill  o'  Bob,  Jack  o'  Bill's 
father.  An  old  chum  has  pounced  upon  him  where 
two  roads  meet,  with  a  loud,  •  Whaw,  Jack,  Is  that 
thee?' 

Jaek.  *  Oi !    Doant  It  faver  mah ? ' 

Fint  OoUier.  'An  wher'  tii'  coiling  it  nah,  lad?' 

Second  ColUer.  'Doon  that  ere  pit  amoong  fAve 
feet' 

First  CoUier.  *An'  how  art  geettin'  amoong  it, 
owd  feller?' 

Second  CoWer.  *  Whaw,  thee  kneas  ss  I>e  been 
retely  pown  ever  sen'  I  geet  bagg'd  fttt'  my  owd 
shop,  an'  liev'  hed  a  snmmet  to  du  to  geet  a  bite  o' 
baoca  an*  a  sope  o'  ail,  but  I'm  comln'  rand.  Tve 
gettin*  intll  a  fizzSn'  drift  nah,  lad,  an'  I  doant 
miss'n  makin'  it  smook.  What's  te  thinkinK?  I 
drawed  summet  Iftke  f  ftve  pounds  las'  recUnfai*,  an' 
rm  Httenin's  moore  next' 
^  Fint  CWHer.  *  Wal,  I'll  teU  thee  whAt,  as  I'm  as 


fldn  to  heaiH  as  if  tha*  hed  been  my  aln  otaAH;  but 
Pd  heV  thee  to  be  carefti'  what  thee  awt  abooC, 
tha*  knowen,  or  some  o'  th'  awficen  sons  U  be 
sbovin'  thee  awt.' 

Second  OoUier.  *  Oh,  thou  maun't  think  J*m  as 
daft  as  I  look'n.  I  know'n  a  bit  o'  summet  as  well 
as  th'  doctor.  Doesn't  see  man,  as  I  can  get  owih* 
cols  as  is  in  t'  drift  this  fortn't,  an'  then  they  may 
he'th*  place!* 

Fint  OoOier.  * Gooln'  awee?  Weel,  wed ;  thee'li 
tek'  care  on  theesel'l  An'  wher'  shall  I  leeght  on 
thee  Satarda'  neeght?* 

Second  OoUier.  *  Whaw,  somewher' abeawt  Black 
Horde.* 

Meeting  Jack,  or  a  relay  of  his  sooty  chums,  lata 
at  night  affects  a  visiter  with  the  idea  of  being  really 
amongst  coals,  beyond  any  drcumstance  else.  Foot- 
fall anncuncements  so  long  before  thdir  ebon  visage, 
their  white  eyeballs  glistening  like  extra  Davy 
lamps,  their  picks  snd  other  tools  faintly  disoover- 
able  over  thehr  shoulders,  and  then  the  knowledga 
that  they  will  beimmedUtely  a  thousand  feet  below 
us,  picking  away,  like  gnomes  and  demons  of  gobUa 
tale,  at  the  black  diamonds  of  the  earth,  all  com- 
bine to  convey  a  strangely  transfused  impression  of 
the  grotesque  and  terrible.  Jaek  gives  us,  never- 
theless, a  cordial  good-night  and  we  pass  on  re- 
assured. 

There  are  carious  anomalies  in  the  right  to  coal 
property,  which  you  slumbering  over  your  sea-coal 
fire  havent  yet  dreamed  o£  Coal,  to  be  of  exten- 
sive utility,  is  as  modem  as  the  steam-engine  and 
fhctory  system,  snd,  with  them,  has  taken  a  leap 
Into  life,  rather  than  been  bom  after  the  natural 
order  of  things.  Its  gestation,  for  aeons  of  time, 
hss  starUed  the  world  at  length  with  all  the  sudden- 
ness  of  a  premature  nativity.  What  feature  of  tha 
national  character  does  it  exemplify,  that  both  in 
the  colliery  and  factory  system,  the  Irregnlaritiei 
and  evils  incident  to  sudden  gignntic  schemes  should 
pretty  well  ail  fM  upon  the  poor  crashed  tollers, 
and  should  aim  ahnost  undlsgnisedly  to  help  their 
lords  *  make  haste  to  grow  ricli.* 

We  have  gossiped  wlih  the  proprietor  of  a  pit 
whose  stores  had  been  In  possession  of  his  fore- 
fathers for  quite  a  misty  time,  snd  they  happily  un- 
conscious that  they  ought  to  have  been  amongst 
the  gentry  of  the  land.  The  present  owner,  like  his 
antecedents,  was  an  unenterprising  fkrmer,  culti- 
vating a  few  acres  of  scanty  pasture,  and  living 
from  hand  to  month,  with  often  nothing  In  hand. 
His  habiliments  do  not  bespeak  wealth,  nor  his 
speech  cultivation,  but  he  was  the  first  to  venture 
upon  rinking  a  shaft,  and  now  he  is  a  rich  man. 
Change  of  profession  has  not  made  every  feature  oi 
an  old  farmer  disappear,  for  slovenliness  and  waste, 
the  former  essentials  of  fkim  work,  csn  be  carried 
to  perfection  equally  in  a  colliery.  An  old,  rotten 
damp  basket  with  good  part  of  the  bottom  out,  let 
us  down  his  pit  Flaming  candles  in  one  hand  and 
safety-lamps  in  the  other,  with  naked  lights  stuck 
on  the  wall,  as  a  guide  lights  up  a  cavern,  similar 
means  of  lUumination  on  the  tracks,  and  even  in  the 
working  drifts,  though  the  mine  was  known  to  be 
treaeherottt,  and  was  made  doubly  so  by  wasteful 
digging,  and  sacrifice  of  a  thhrd  of  the  coat,  as  well  sa 
by  careless  disrogard  of  ventilation;  this  was  our 
first  IntroducUon  to  a  coal-pit  Our  guide  actually 
remariced,  that  we  had  belter  not  go  up  one  drift,  be- 
cause he  knew  there  was  some  gas.  We  hope  to  take 
our  troop  (dreaders  down  a  deeper  pit;  with  more 
regard  for  their  Invaloable  lives.    Yet  such  a  plan 
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win  picture  only  the/kw  plt%  white  Um  flrat  doM 
the  many. 

Oar  fanner-eonier  oflRsn  another  point  dlatlnetiTe, 
aa  evtndng  the  amiable  reltitioni  between  railway 
oompanl'-s  and  pit-owners.  HIa  paaaagea  run  under 
the  railw.iy,  and,  by  consequenoe,  the  line  is  oon* 
atantly  alnldng  and  wanting  repair.  Kegotiatlona 
have  gone  on  between  them  /or  purchaae  of  the 
pillar  of  coal  under  the  raila.  Diapntea  ahoot  terraa 
arlae,  as  a  matter  of  eoune.  One  la  wUHntc  to  sell, 
the  other  to  buy.  True  XAncashlra,  they  look  ont 
for  a  bargiin,  and  cannot  agree.  Tlie  owner  looks 
to  the  Taliie  it  would  he  to  the  company,  in  hia  es- 
timate, and  demands  four  times  aa  much  aa  he 
wou'.d  get  by  dlirging  it  out.  The  buyOT  reckona 
only  whitt  it  woul  1  fetch  in  the  ooal  market  The 
result  ia,  the  proprietor  digs  out  his  coal,  and  the 
oompuny  has  paid  alreiidy  for  a  man  to  wntch  the 
road,  and  for  nerer-ending  repairs,  more  than  the 
sum  first  asked.  This  Is  one  of  a  score  of  such 
eases,  and,  as  the  man  says  he  'hasn't  done  with 
them  yet,*  they  may  anticipate  a  series  of  Uke  out- 
lays yet  to  come. 

Much  of  the  ceal-fleM  is  cut  up  into  small  pro- 
perties too  unprofitable  to  work,  from  the  expense 
of  a  shaft  These  genersHy  get  absorbed  into 
neighbouring  collieries,  but  not  always.  One  piece 
we  remember  too  small  to  work,  but  by  some  legal 
tie  it  could  not  be  sold.  Very  properly  neighboar 
to  this  is  a  tiny  coal  estate  belonging  to  a  man  too 
poor  to  work  it,  and  unable  to  sell  It  because  the 
grass  land  above  is  not  his  own.  Very  commonly 
the  mines  belong  to  one  owner,  and  the  surface-soil 
to  another.  Mayhap  some  day  we  f>hall  have  a 
claimant  for  the  rock  beneath  botlu  Coal-lords  are 
poor  lot  da,  after  all,  unless  their  patrimony  is  large 
enough  to  dignify  their  title.  It  is  the  policy  of  any 
extensive  colliery  to  whid  round  these  small  owner- 
ships, and  te  isolate  them  in  a  close  embrace.  The 
bargain-making  is  then  all  4>ne  side,  and  no  reta- 
liation. Sinking  a  shaft  is  verily  no  puny  affair. 
Many  days  j&nd  weeks  elapse  before  its  snocess  is 
beyond  speculation,  though  heavy  cost  4»  from  the 
first  The  {Mrogress  of  boring  is  of  much  interest 
We  hare  watched  the  strata  pierced,  one  bed  aftor 
another,  till,  as  the  dark  hole  gut  deeper  and  deeper 
still,  our  interest  has  wound  up  into  eager  anxiety. 
Ket  the  proprietor  himself  has  hailed  the  sight  of 
the  first  piece  of  coal  with  more  emotion. 

*Fdulta*  in  the  coal  bed  may  sometimes  hap 
Just  at  the  point  where  the  shaft  is  sinking.  A 
sudden  iti^  down  of  several  hundred  feet  is  no  Joke 
to  one  wlio  invests  all  his  capital  as  the  calculation 
for  a  determinate -depth.  It  necessarily  provokes  a 
colliery  muster,  to  spend  tlouble  what  his  neighboar 
does  in  a  shaft,  through  an  ancient  volcanic  freak 
of  dame  Earth,  or  what  not,  and  to  get  no  better 
returns  in  the  end.  He  can  only  4X)neole  himself 
that  others  are  in  a  worse  plight  We  have  in 
mbid  a  shaft  that  has  sunk  a  Ibrtune  in  a  quick- 
sand. After  many  thousands  of  pounds  were  spent, 
it  met  with  the  quicksand,  which  extends  over 
many  acrea  The  pumphig  has  already  cost  double 
the  first  expense,  without  any  sensible  resalt  These 
are  the  alternatives— to  keep  at  the  pumps  inde* 
finitely,  or  to  casemate  the  shaft;  nay,  there  is  a 
trio  choice— to  accept  the  dead  loss,  and  give  up  the 
Job.    The  last  is  most  In  fhvoor. 

Bound  the  pits  of  a  large  concern  the  ground  is 
flagged  with  iron  for  the  wheeled  tubs  to  roll  upon ; 
whence  they  rush  off  on  the  laid  plates,  and  tilt  over 
at  the  edge  of  the  great  rook  or  mound.    Expedition 


la  the  principle  of  actloa.  A  never-eadlag  train  of 
tube  goes  off  full  and  returns  empty.  Ton  are  anre, 
as  yon  look,  that  the  manifold  oontri\anoee  for 
aafbty  and  speed  must  have  co%t  indefinable  study. 

One  of  the  great  arievancea  of  the  pitmen  ia  la 
the  system  of  welghhig.  If  a  tub  be  ever  bo  little 
short,  it  is  forfeited.  If  it  contain  any  amount  of 
dirt,  it  is  forfSeited.  Forfeit  forfei:— fine,  fine,  ia 
the  riieorous  code,  against  wiiich  there  ia  nut  one 
merdfhl  enactment  A  man  rises  after  a  day'a 
work  sack  that  we  weaklings  would  shudder  at, 
and  has  the  galling  mortification  to  find  several  of 
his  tubs  put  aalde  marked.  He  is  paid  by  the  score, 
and  therefiMre  theae  become  waste  labour.  Not 
alone  here,  but  in  other  of  their  pleadings  we,  un- 
influenced by  local  feelings,  think  the  men  endure 
wrong.  *  Might*  replies,  we  have  the  right;  the 
men  sign  articles,  knowing  the  conditions — poor 
men,  mind  yon,  who  have  to  sign  <x  starve!  We 
are  led  to  ask— To  whom  does  the  money  value  of 
Ibifelted  labour  belong?— to  the  masters?  Have 
they  any  claim  upon  it  ?  Because  one  man  is  fined, 
has  the  self-elected  Judge  a  riKht  to  put  the  fine  in 
his  pocket?  Tes;  a  legal  rifdit-the  initiative  of 
tyranny— a  rifcht  legalised  by  the  conditions  which 
the  master  that  is  the  Judge  flrames  for  himself.  On 
the  rimp'.e  ground  of  Justice,  thU  le&:al  right  Uxdca 
flagrant  Tubs  over-weight  are  allowed  to  pass— 
they  are  regarded  good  measure.  It  is  chai^^  to 
the  masters  likewise,  without  much  attempt  at 
denial,  that  tubs  forfeited  for  dirt  are  yet  continu- 
ally sent  off  to  the  trucks,  and  soid  as  best  coal. 
Very  hard  it  seems,  indeed,  that  workers  in  dead 
gloom,  all  but  the  flicker  of  a  tiny  wick  to  let  them 
see  the  darknes^  should  have  to  cut  Antonio*s 
flesh  to  the  weight  of  a  hah-;  if  hi  excess  to  lose 
considerably;  if  in  default  to  forfeit  all,  and  this 
without  Bhylock's  scales.  The  design  appears  to 
make  the  men  send  up  Invariably  over  measure  fsa 
safety  sake.  This  is  a  special  h\Justioe,  not  uni- 
versal Collieries  hi  other  parts  tempt  the  miners 
to  send  up  good  measure,  by  striking  an  average  for 
the  finrtnight  from  the  weight  of  a  few  promiscuous 
tubs.  It  would  never  do  to  weigh  alL  The  brow- 
man  criea,  *  That  tub-s  mine,*  or,  *  I  claim  tliat  tub,* 
and  it  is  weiKhed.  The  Udly  shows  to  whom  it 
belongs,  and  the  average  of  two  or  three  during 
the  teim  decidea  the  weight  and  payment  of  alL 
Ihis  seems  fiair  jplay.  The  nen  demand  it;  but 
the  system  here  denies  it  Ck)uld  not  then  the  for- 
feit account  go  into  a  general  fund,  for  allowances 
to  the  injured  and  tick?  Even  were  it  to  pay  for  a 
yearly  feast,  In  lieu  of  iucreasing  dividends,  the 
wrong  would  cease,  the  company  would  not  suffer, 
and  the  men  would  be  better  pleased. 

The  constant  plea  la,  that  the  system  reqnires  it 
System  anywhere  is  more  easily  acquired  than 
broken  through.  It  gives  a  prescriptive  right  to 
any  amount  of  wrong.  How  does  it  speak  for 
British  nature — that  nature  boasted  the  most  gene- 
rous Id  the  world— and  therefore  of  human  nature, 
that  system  seldom  or  ever  mistakes  its  side,  but 
diooses  the  side  of  selfishness!  Quite  against  the 
expressed  feeling  of  the  age  is  it  that  unqualified 
rigour  is  a  good  means  of  improvement  Granted 
that  the  men  are  reckless  and  wicked ;  will  care  fhr 
themselves  or  sympathy  for  their  taskmasters  be 
of  spontaneous  growth,  of  ever  be,  while  the  lash 
Is  the  single  source  of  encouragement?  These 
very  men  we  have  seen  in  earnest  at  their  meet- 
ings, uttering  good  sentiments  amongst  much 
that  was  crude,  and  disphiying,  In  a  united  and 
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iMtrty  condemnation  of  one  of  themselTes,  who  had 
been  Imrrisonert  for  tamperin?  with  a  lamp  in  the 
pita,  that  tliey  were  not  so  Bublimely  iudiflcreut  to 
dangiT. 

Two  rrokmen  or  browmen  are  engared — one  by 
the  collier-,  one  by  th-  masiei's— to  l  ok  to  the  tubmn 
The  men's  man  would  let  all  the  tubs  p.i.>>s,  but  the 
ma»ter!i*  has  of  necessity  a  yharp  eye.  W.re  he  not 
to  mark  and  ket  p  the  tallies  back  of  a  good  many 
inbs,  he  would  soon  hear  that  he  di  inU  pay  for  his 
salt  He  pounces  upon  a  suspected  tub,  wt  igh;*  it, 
the  men's  man  by;  the  two,  exponents  of  mutual 
distrust,  representatives  as  much  asTopsy  and£va 
of  distinct  races. 

Fits  are  in  erery  direetion— «oal  above,  coal  be- 
low. Valleys  between  the  coal-hilU  are  filled  «ha- 
racteristicHlly—a  score  of  vehicles,  tumble-down, 
home-made  catts,  drawn  by  dumb  donkeys,  and 
more  patrician  blind  and  lame  ponies,  wait  their 
turn  for  a  load,  or  hal^a-1oad,accordfaig  to  the  horse- 
powers employed,  to  be  retailed  in  penn'oitiis  and 
two-penn'orths  to  the  poor  of  the  town.  The  trades- 
folks  are  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  4tges  under  their 
majority.  Scanty  ^hirtnge,  and  display  in  nether 
parts  of  what  little  they  do  possess,  fiive  presumpt- 
ive proof  of  ties  of  blood  between  Eome  of  them  and 
the  pitmen.  Great  commotion  of  wheels,  and  ropes, 
and  steam,  and  people  testifies  where  the  pit  is. 
Tubs  or  baskets  go  up  and  down  rapidly.  An  iron 
hammer,  pulled  ih>m  below,  gives  a  two-tap  faiti- 
mation  to  the  engine-tenter  of  the  slinging  of  every 
ftdl  basket  Now  «nd  then,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  three  taps  are  heaid,  announcing,  the  over- 
looker says,  the  rise  of  a  man.  And  it  requires  this 
certificate  firom  him;  for  the  first  time  we  saw  the 
basket  come  np  after  the  three  t^ps,  we  did  not  be- 


lieve it  held  men,  bnt  Hoe  coal,  moving,  and  biff,  and 
qneer-shapod,  but  reil  c^al. 

So  much  for  my  Jords,  now  for  my  lady  miners. 
*Is  that  a  woman f '  said  a  Ia<ly  on  our  trm. — *  No, 
yon  silly  cr.  ature.'  we  r.-j  lied,  with  wise  rebuff — 
'  I  do  bel  eve  it  is,'  siiid  sl^e— it  is  sn  ban)  a  thing  to 
convince  a  lady  of  fo  ly.  Her  p<  r8istcn(»!  led  her 
to  1)B  CO  quel  or,  as  usual.  Yt  t  was  the.  e  reason  in 
denial.  Nothing  but  a  fiat  sort  of  ihiuu,  whicli  my 
lady  oalled  a  bonnet,  but  as  little  like  one  as  the 
fashionable  bonnets  of  the  day  are,  distinguish 
women  from  the  men.;  and  in  one  or  two  case.H  this 
was  off;  perhaps,  however,  ihey  mi^ht  be  told  by 
being  grimier.  Tugginghold  of  the  baskets  as  they 
rose  in  quick  succession,  thefar  biawny  arm^  and 
necks  bare  and  dhty,  and  their  legs  stretching  out 
like  men's,  tliey  urged  tlte  trucks  along.  Lusty, 
fine  young  women,  aome  of  them,  better  able  to 
use  a  *  pick '  than  the'r  spouses.  One  such  woman 
we  have  seen,  now  landlord  of  a  public-house,  who 
Qsed  to  work  down  the  pits,  and  who,  when  the  law 
inteifered  with  her  rigbts,  bade  defiance  to  it,  and, 
changing  her  bonnet  for  her  husband's  cap,  and  his 
place  down  tiie  pit  fur  her  place  at  top,  she  would 
get  out  double  as  much  coal  as  ever  he  could. 

Father,  mother,  and  cldldren  will  work  together 
at  times,  and  not  have  a  shirt  amongst  them. 
Trousers  and  coat  are  the  same  for  women  and 
men,  and  both  alike  tattered  and  dirty.  Without 
exception,  they  look  the  roughest  and  rudest  beings 
eaith  could  produce.  Molest  them,  and  wo  betide ; 
leave  them  alone,  and  you  escape  with  a  stare,  or 
a  sample  of  Attia  Tet  we  have  leamfd  that  they 
appreciate  an  unobtrusive  word  of  kindness,  and 
will  return  an  answer  Intended  to  be  polite.  There' 
Js  hope  In  the  trait 
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Sweet  forest  scene!  the  distant  church,  its  bell 

WiAin^  soft  silver  tinklings  in  the  wood; 

But  chief  the  old-world  spring,  its  margin  strew'-d 
With  daisy,  buttercup,  and  pimpernel; 
Through  cloisters  4sylvan  creeps  thib  nun-Mke  well^ 

The  white-robed  sister  of  toe  solitude, 

Her  pure  brow  sign'd  with  seal  of  holy  rood, 
Named  aet  the  font  by  Nature's  self,  d^eau  beUe. 
Her  further  self-kerved  path  fihe  joyant  trips, 

Pourine  heart-music,  glad,  and  clear,  ana  strong, 
Loud  briUiant  phantasies  upon  her  lips, 

With  sad  low  murmurs  tnose  bright  chords  amongj 
Tet  fairer  d^eaux  bdlea  spring,  whose  tones  eclipse 

Thine  in  their  varied  u-eshness,  .grace,  «nd  scfng. 
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No,  no;  I  shall  never  see  Wales  again. 
I  could  not  return  to  it;  for  I  have  to 
reproach  myself  with  having  stupidly, 
heedlessly,  and  I  now  feel  culpably,  thrown 
away  such  a  chance  of  fortune  as  occurs 
to  no  man  twice  in  his  life.  I  can  call 
up  its  exquisite  scenery  as  vividly  as  ever 
before  my  mental  vision,  and  can  still  en- 
joy it  in  imagination;  but,  unless  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  greatly  change,  a 
deep  repugnance  will  ever  prevent  my 
setting  foot  within  the  principality. 

The  constitution  of  what  are  called 
Cambridge  reading-parties  is  now  pretty 
well  known  throughout  Great  Britain. 
A  set  of  young  men,  varying  in  number 
from  three  or  four  to  eight  or  nine,  ac- 
cording to  the  physical  strength  or  greed 
of  gain  possessed  by  the  gentleman  whom 
they  engage  as  tutor,  agree  with  a  suc- 
cessful graduate,  of  repute  and  standing  in 
the  university,  to  go  with  him  during  the 
long  vacation  to  some  pleasant  and  tole- 
rably quiet  spot,  where  he  devotes  an  hour 
a-day  to  the  tuition  of  each,  and  prepares 
them  for  examination  for  their  degree  by 
and  by.  The  plan  has  many  advantages. 
When  a  knot  of  well-assorted  and  gentle- 
manly persons  are  thus  associated  under 
the  auspices  of  a  judicious  instructor, 
there  are  many  opportunities  of  pleasant 
excursionising  and  useful  observation,  be- 
sides quite  as  much  leisure  for  study  and 
hard  mathematical  work  as  moderately 
ambitious  men  need  wish  for.  The  lo- 
calities selected  for  these  summer  sojourns 
lie  mostly  in  distant  and  secluded  dis- 
tricts, such  as  Devonshire,  the  Lakes, 
Derbyshire,  or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland; 
but  it  is  evident  that  many  an  4nviting 
little  town  is  deficient  in  the  require- 
ments that  are  indispensable  necessaries 
to  such  a  peculiar  body  of  temporary 
colonists.  One  summer,  whose  date  I 
wish  to  leave  undetermined,  I  engaged  a 
tutor  for  my  second  long  vacation;  and 
our  party,  meeting  in  committee  at  his 
rooms  in  college,  to  make  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  discuss  future  movements, 
agreed  that  North  Wales  should  be  our 
destination,  and  that  we  would  all  meet 
on  a  certain  Saturday  at  Hargelly,  to  be- 
gin reading  with  our  chief  the  Monday 
following.  None  of  us  had  ever  been 
even  within  the  boundaries  of  Wales, 
much  less  as  far  as  Hargelly,  which  was 


^ear  the  coast;  and  in  our  common  ig- 
norance of  the  accommodation  to  be  met 
with  there,  it  was  resolved  that  we  would 
establish  a  dinner-mess  at  the  principal 
inn,  but  that  for  private  lodging — ^for  the 
bedroom  and  study,  which  was  all  that 
each  individual  wanted — we  would  follow 
the  old  and  general  rule  of  *  first  come, 
first  served,'  as  a  spur  to  any  dilatory 
members  who  might  be  tempted  to  make 
a  tardy  arrival 

I  forget  the  cause  of  the  delay — some 
chance  afifair  of  trifling  importance — ^but 
I  was  the  very  last  of  the  party  who 
made  his  appearance  at  the  rendezvous. 
Everybody  else  was  charmingly  suited 
with  apartments  to  his  taste,  but  there 
was  no  discoverable  resting-place  for  me. 
One  had  secured  a  window  looking  down 
upon  the  river,  from  which  he  could  angle 
in  his  dressing-gown.  Another  had  found 
up  a  cosy  old  landlady,  who  promised  him 
trout  for  breakfast  every  morning,  with- 
out his  taking  the  trouble  to  catch  them 
himselt  A  third  had  pitched  his  tent  in 
the  principal  street,  and  his  study  looked 
down  upon  the  only  milliner's  shop  in  the 
town — would  not  that  afford  a  delightful 
recreation,  whenever  binomial  theorems 
and  integral  calculuses  grew  tiresome? 
A  fourth  had  secured  a  sitting-room  and 
bedroom  commanding  lovely  and  exten- 
sive views,  both  up  and  down  the  noble 
valley,  wherein,  he  said,  he  could  sketch 
and  study  efiects  of  distance  for  a  twelve- 
month, without  stirring  a  step,  besides 
making  social  and  natural  historical  ob- 
servations, through  the  achromatic  Dol- 
land  he  had  brought  in  his  portmanteau. 
And  our  tutor,  who  was  severely  bitten 
with  a  geological  mania,  thought  himself 
the  happiest  of  men,  in  the  possession  of 
a  couple  of  gloomy  apartments,  whence 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  huge  and 
noisy  slate  quarry,  the  reflected  darkness 
from  whose  inky  sides  gave  his  lodgings 
the  air  of  a  *  lying  in  state.'  The  terms 
of  our  mess  were  arranged  at  the  hotel; 
the  only  question  relating  to  our  club 
that  still  remained  unsettled  and  un- 
solved was,  where  that  poor  behind-hand 
fellow  Wilson  should  be  put  out  of  the 
way.  Many  were  the  jokes  I  had  to  bear, 
some  of  them  not  very  brilliant  ones. 
They  said  I  was  a  sequel  to  the  *  Undy- 
ing One,'  and  the  other  *  Ones;'  and  they 
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woald  have  voted  me  the  title  of  the 
*  Saperflaoas  One/  had  I  not  already  con- 
sented to  act  as  Wice'  at  dinner,  being  the 
only  man  out  of  all  those  learned  Oantabs 
who  was  capable  of  carving  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton. They,  however,  added,  with  proper 
clan-feeling,  that  if,  after  every  praise- 
worthy endeavour,  poor  Wilson  could 
really  find  neither  hammock  nor  writing- 
table  to  let  in  Hargelly,  they  must  hang 
together  as  a  reading-party  ought,  and  mi- 
grate in  a  body  to  the  nearest  convenient 
place.  But  1  told  them  I  preferred  mak- 
ing some  little  sacrifice  of  my  own  per- 
sonal and  private  comforts,  to  unsettling 
80  large  a  majority  of  the  body;  and  the 
landlord  of  our  dinner-mess,  on  catch- 
ing a  hint  of  the  idea  that  we  might  quit, 
insisted  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  en- 
tertained. I  said,  that  if  there  were  no 
accommodation  for  me  in  the  town,  I 
should  not  mind  being  at  a  little  distance 
out  of  it  (I,  too,  had  my  whimsies  and 
hobbies,  as  well  as  the  heroes  of  the  fish- 
ing-rod, the  sketch-book,  and  the  geologi- 
cal hammer);  that,  as  I  could  not  exist 
without  rambling,  but  would  walk  any 
two  of  the  others  off  their  legs  in  a 
week,  some  farmhouse  perched  ^ose  to 
the  unenclosed  uplands,  or  some  way- 
side little  inn  at  the  junction  of  two  or 
three  roads  and  streams,  might  please 
me  better  than  Hargelly  itself,  if  it  were 
not  so  utterly  far  away  as  to  render  my 
hour  of  tuition,  and  my  office  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mess-table,  hopeless  im- 
possibilities. 

The  hotel-keeper's  countenance  bright- 
ened at  this  speech.  He  could  not  abso- 
lutely promise,  he  said,  but  he  thought  he 
knew  of  the  very  thing.  If  I  would  ac- 
company him  at  once  to  Llanellnig,  he 
would  speak  to  his  acquaintance,  Owen 
Jones,  and  endeavour  to  get  me  a  lodging 
there.  There  was  plenty  of  room,  a  charm- 
ing situation,  with  every  comfort,  and  I 
should  be  sure  to  like  it.  He  only  feared 
that,  with  all  my  fondness  for  locomotion, 
I  might  find  it  perhaps  a  little  too  far; 
and  Jones,  though  wealthy,  with  a  still 
richer  wife,  was  also  avaricious,  and  might 
ask  too  much.  But  it  would  all  depend  on 
Mrs  Jones.  She  and  her  husband  did  not 
get  on  too  well  together;  and  then  she  had 
a  will  of  her  own.  If  Jones  would  like  to 
receive  a  lodger,  she  might  not  perhaps  re- 
fuse to  entertain  him,  although  he  might 
not  take  her  fancy.  But  if  she  was  deter- 
mined to  grant  hospitality  to  a  stranger, 
not  all  the  Joneses  in  Wales  could  prevent 


her.  She  was  a  peculiar  woman;  a  good 
woman  too. 

We  immediately  started  on  horseback 
for  Llanellnig,  becausa  it  was  desirable 
that  onr  party  should  feel  themselves 
settled,  in  order  to  get  our  mathematical 
machinery  into  its  regular  routine  of 
grinding  so  many  hours  a-day.  We  had 
a  luxurious  ride  up  the  vale  of  Hargelly. 
A  noble  road,  planned  and  constructed 
by  one  of  the  ablest  engineers  that  Great 
Britain  can  boast  of,  skirting  a  roaring, 
rushing  salmon  stream,  commanded  here 
the  naked  purple  mountain,  there  the 
green  copse,  throqgh  which  protruded  iso- 
hited  masses  of  com  grey  rock.  Suddenly 
we  turned  off  to  the  right,  by  a  good  but 
still  inferior  road,  up  a  narrow  valley,  sub- 
sidiary to  the  main  one,  and  quite  unsus- 
pected till  you  come  to  its  opening.  Down 
this  a  heather-tinted  brook  danced  and 
leaped  from  stone  to  stone.  The  glen 
was  a  curious  combination  of  scenery.  On 
the  side  looking  to  the  north,  in  deep 
shadow,  were  sheer  precipices  of  almost 
black  rock;  while  the  bank  of  the  stream 
along  which  the  road  ran,  embellished 
with  dog-roses,  foxglove,  and  heath,  sloped 
upwards  with  a  gentle  declivity,  covered 
with  the  bright^t  imaginable  verdure, 
and  basking  in  uninterrupted  sunshine. 
It  was  not  one  monotonous  surface  of 
green;  but  knolls,  and  hollows,  and 
clumps  of  hazel,  with  single  trees  of 
mountain  ash  and  birch,  were  scattered 
irregularly  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to 
the  heights  where  it  joined  the  craggy 
mountain.  Flocks  of  sheep  and  grazing 
cattle  dotted  far  overhead  the  gleaming 
pasture.  The  scene,  in  my  eyes,  was  one 
of  enchantment,  fascinating  me  with  all 
the  charm  of  novelty.  Still,  we  had 
already  ridden  a  considerable  distance; 
could  I  traverse  it  daily  on  foot  1 

Soon,  the  object  of  our  search  was 
visible.  It  was  a  good  farmhouse  of 
solid  construction,  but  low  in  proportion 
to  the  ground  it  covered.  Every  con- 
venient appurtenance  was  attached  to  it 
— garden,  stables,  orchards,  and  outbuild- 
ings. We  drew  near,  and  alighted  at  the 
garden  gate.  A  thick-set  man,  in  a  form- 
ing dress,  made  his  appearance  from  be- 
hind a  tall  privet  hedge.  He  was  built 
for  strength  in  all  his  members;  but  it 
was  a  loose,  shambling  sort  of  strength; 
with  enormously  muscular  legs  and  thighs, 
but  knock-kneed;  with  brawny  arms,  that 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  dislocated  at 
the  shoulders,  and  between  which  was 
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stuck  a  lai^  round  head,  perceptibly  wry- 
necked;  with  bushy  black  eyebrows,  small 
grey  eyes,  elephantine  eais,  splay  feet,  and 
huge  mis-shapen  hands — he  sugg«*st('d  the 
iilea  of  an  abortive  or  broken-down  giant. 
He  was  about  fifty- five  or  sixty  years  of 
age,  with  a  hoarse,  husky,  guttural  voice. 
The  portrait  is  not  flattering.  I  cannot 
help  it.  It  was  Owen  Jones  himself  who 
stood  before  lue. 

Our  host  of  Hai*gelly  introduced  me  as 
a  young  gentleman  in  search  of  a  summer 
retreat,  who  was  so  eccentric  as  to  prefer 
the  secluded  glen  to  all  the  delights  of 
the  market  town.  Jones  looked  at  me, 
and  started,  as  if  he  had  trodden  on  a 
yiper — me,  whom  he  bad  never  seen  be- 
fore in  his  life.  *  Richard,'  he  shouted, 
*put  these  horses  into  the  stable  for 
a  few  minutes,  while  I  talk  with  the 
gentlemen  here.'  Richard  shook  hands 
with  my  travelling  companion;  but  he 
needed  no  formal  introduction  to  an- 
nounce who  and  what  he  was.  With  a 
duller  eye  and  a  heavier  countenance,  he 
was  Owen  Jones  himself  in  the  second 
edition — and  that,  too,  without  emenda- 
tions  and  improvements.  He  also  exhi- 
bited similar  tokens  of  astonishment  at 
beholding  me,  though  he  did  not  give  way 
to  such  a  vehement  burst  of  surprise, 
when  I  made  him  my  bow. 

The  elder  Jones,  recovering  from  his 
first  emotion,  inspected  my  k)oks  with 
cool  curiosity.  I  supposed  at  the  time 
that  be  was  merely  excited  by  the  sight 
of  a  young  Sassenach,  or  Saxon;  and  I 
could  not  feel  offended  at  being  stared  at 
"-in  the  character  of  an  interesting  foreigner. 
In  a  few  moments  he  was  satisfied,  and 
seemed  to  have  come  to  some  consoling 
conclusion.  He  entered  into  the  business 
of  our  visit,  inquired  my  name  and  family 
connections,  boasted  of  his  own  independ- 
ent means,  and  at  last  named  a  sum  per 
week — much  too  high — ^for  which  I  could 
have  what  I  required  at  his  house.  That 
was  his  view  of  the  case,  he  said;  but  I 
had  better  speak  to  Mrs  Jones.  My  pig- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  to  him; 
but  still  it  might  be  more  comfortable  to 
all  parties,  if  she  made  no  objection  to 
my  lodging  at  Llanellnig.  I  hesitated  at 
this  extortionate  proposal,  but  he  afiiect- 
ed  to  take  no  notice  of  it  *  P^ggy,^  he 
bawled  in  at  an  open  window,  *  tell  your 
mother-in-law  a  Sassenach  wants  to  speak 
to  her.'  He  then,  without  any  apology 
or  leave-taking,  turned  his  back  upon  us, 
to  continue  the  employment  he  had  left. 


The  female  addressed  as  Peggy  made 
no  answer;  but  she  soon  appeared  at  the 
porch,  and  invited  us  in.  bhe  too  evinced 
embarrassment  and  surprise  as  she  stared 
at  uie  with  wondering  eyes.  She  also 
quickly  came  to  some  private  decision  in 
her  mind;  and  quietly  conducting  ua 
across  the  entrance  hall,  opened  a  door, 
saying,  'This  is  Mrs  Jones's  parlour;'  and 
immediately  left  us  to  ourselves. 

As  we  entered,  there  advanced  to  meet 
us  an  elderly  woman,  below  the  middle 
height,  and  of  slight,  spare  figure.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  so  dark  a  purple, 
that  most  people  would  have  called  it 
black,  which  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
whiteness  of  her  neckerdiief  and  cap. 
A  profusion  of  grey  and  curling  hair  broke 
forth  in  clustering  ringlets  from  beneath 
the  last-named  article  of  dress.  These, 
and  the  sombre  hue  of  her  gown,  pre- 
vented your  observing  at  first  that  she 
was  slightly  deformed  in  shape,  though 
she  walked  erect,  and  with  remarkable 
ease  and  lightness.  Her  eyes  were  huge, 
dark  brown,  rather  wild,  and  highly  ex- 
pressive; her  face  was  sallow  and  colour- 
less, full  of  small  wrinkles,  that  were  in- 
visible ^t  a  little  distance,  and  of  that 
class  which,  though  never  beautiful,  might 
have  been  extremely  pleasing  in  youth. 

She  received  the  Hargelly  landlord  af- 
fably, and  then  she  ofiiered  her  hand  to 
me.  In  a  moment  she  seemed  as  if 
seized  with  a  fit  of  hallucination;  she 
took  me,  with  afiectionate  earnestness,  by 
both  hands,  pressing  them  in  hers;  she 
stared  at  me  with  bewildered  curiosity; 
shook  her  head,  burst  into  tears;  and 
then  left  the  room  abruptly.  I  b^gan  to 
doubt  whether  I  myself  were  in  my  right 
senses  or  not,  and  to  suspect  that  the 
fatigue  and  hurry  of  travelling  had  caused 
some  feverish  delusion  to  flit  through  my 
brain.  *  They  are  a  singular  set  of  people,' 
my  host  observed,  in  apology;  *  but  thu 
beats  all  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  them.' 

He  was  about  to  inquire  what  decision 
I  was  likely  to  come  to  after  this  scene, 
when  Mrs  Jones  re-entered,  restored  to 
calmness.  She  set  before  us,  with  her 
own  hands,  an  impromptu  luncheon  of 
first-rate  quality,  which  our  morning  ride 
made  very  acceptable.  During  the  dis- 
cussion of  this,  my  object  had  been  stated 
to  her  by  our  friend.  She  listened  at- 
tentively, approvingly,  and  at  last  with 
great  interest.  Certainly,  she  said,  I 
should  be  welcome  at  Llanellnig,  all  sum- 
mer long,  and  longer.    This  latter  daiue 
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had  not  in  the  least  entered  into  my 
plans.  She  wonld  easily  arrange  every- 
thing for  my  convenience.  There  was  my 
bedroom,  facing  the  garden  to  the  south, 
and  my  study,  with  no  other  intemiption 
from  without  than  the  waterfall  which 
shot  over  the  edge  of  the  opposite  pre- 
cipice, all  comfortably  fitted  up,  exactly 

as  it  was  prepared,  two  years  ago,  to 

Here  tears  began  to  flow;  but  she  checked 
them,  with  an  eftbrt.  In  short,  no  free 
choice  was  lefb  me.  She  seemed  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  she  had  the  power  to 
kidnap  me,  and  keep  me  prisoner.  Still 
I  held  back  and  hesitated,  disliking  the 
compulsory  tone  of  the  proposal;  and 
stating,  in  excuse,  that  the  terms  men- 
tioned by  her  husband  were  fat  too  high; 
that,  though  my  allowance  from  home  was 
suflicient,  my  friends  would  be  displeased 
at  any  extravagant  expenditure  in  so 
cheap  a  country  as  Wales  was  reported 
to  be;  and  that  the  distance  to  Hargeily 
on  foot  every  day,  though  so  delightful  a 
walk  to  take  now  and  then,  would  effeo- 
tually  prevent  my  rambling  elsewhere. 
To  avoid  being  further  pressed,  I  said  I 
would  send  my  answer  early  next  morn- 
ing; but  I  had  as  good  as  determined  in 
my  own  mind  that,  all  things  considered, 
Llanellnig  was  incompatible  not  only  with 
my  pursuits  and  duties,  but  apparently 
with  my  comforts  and  pleasures. 

Mrs  Jones  was  satisfied — or  rather  was 
compelled  by  politeness  to  pretend  to  be 
so;  for  her  manners  were  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent class  to  those  of  her  husband  and 
her  step-children.  I  could  see,  by  sundry 
indications,  that  there  was  some  strong 
desire  and  sudden  determination  at  work 
within  her,  though  not  expressed  in  out- 
ward words.  We  rose  and  left;  I  pro- 
mising the  lady  her  final  answer,  and 
thanking  her  for  her  present  kindness. 
She  had  a  difficulty  in  taking  leave  of  me, 
without  again  giving  vent  to  her  feel- 
ings. 

We  rode  back  much  less  gaily  than  we 
had  come.  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  be- 
ing without  a  home,  though  even  a  tem- 
porary one,  weighed  upon  my  mind;  the 
possible  loss  of  a  daily  dinner  party  op- 
pressed the  spirits  of  the  master  of  the 
Merioneth  Arms.  We  said  little,  and 
jog-trotted  back,  instead  of  alternating 
the  luxuries  of  a  walk  and  a  gallop. 
When  we  were  within  half-a-niile  of  Har- 
geily, we  heard  some  one  following  us  at 
a  rattling  pace.  I  turned  to  look.  It  was 
a  shaggy  Welsh  boy,  riding  a  beautiful 


bkck  pony,  which  was  saddled  and  bridled 
in  a  style  not  fit  for  his  use,  but  such  as 
any  squire's  son  might  ride  upon.  He 
stopped  when  he  reached  us,  addressing 
all  his  discourse  to  me;  which,  being  in 
Welsh,  was  unintelligible.  Our  landlord 
laugheKi,  and  said  that  Mrs  Jones,  with 
her  usual  wilfulness,  bad  sent  the  young 
savage  to  fetch  me  back;  and  that,  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties,  there  was  yet  a 
chance  of  the  Cambridge  men  stopping  at 
Hargeily.  I  waa  now  more  mystified  than 
ever;  but  the  mountain  messenger  soon 
relieved  me,  by  producing  from  his  pocket 
a  letter  sealed  with  black,  directed  to  my^ 
self  in  a  large  bold  hasty  hand,  and  in- 
scribed with  the  word  *  Immediate.'  Of 
course,  I  opened  and  read  it  at  once^ 

It  was  from  Mrs  Jones,  written  in- 
stantly after  our  departure,  and  so  blotted 
with  ink  and  tears,  that  parts  of  it  were 
with  difficulty  legible.  She  first  explained 
her  own  singular  conduct — and  incident- 
ally that  of  Owen  Jones  and  his  son  and 
daughter — by  telling  me  that  I  bore  a  re- 
markable likeness  to  her  deceased  and 
only  child,  a  son  by  h^  first  marriage. 
His  portrait  would  convince  me  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement.  He  had  died 
abroad,  and  alone,  during  a  pedestrian 
tour  in  Switzeriand,  with  which  she  had 
allowed  him  to  gratify  his  inborn  love  of 
mountain  scenery.  She  believed  he  was 
dead;  but  the  particulars  which  had 
reached  her  were  so  incomplete,  that  on 
first  beholding  me  the  hope  flashed  on  her 
that  it  was  he,  returned  from  his  wan- 
derings; a  second  examination,  neverthe- 
less, and  my  own  account  of  myself,  at 
once  undeceived  her  in  that  respect;  but 
still,  being  lone  and  childless  in  the  world, 
she  had  conceived  a  sudden  aflection  for 
me.  I  should  live  at  Llanellnig,  as  her 
guest.  She  had  ample  private  funds  of 
her  own;  and  though  I  had  better  go 
through  with  the  form  of  paying  her  hus- 
band, it  was  she  who  would  give  me  the 
means  of  doing  so.  And  as  to  the  dis- 
tance, she  would  obviate  that.  The  pony 
ridden  by  her  rugged  envoy,  once  her 
son's,  and  never  mounted  since  till  to- 
day, should  now  be  appropriated  to  my 
special  service.  Any  desire  I  might  ex- 
press should  be  carefully  attended  to. 
Would  I  goodnaturedly  gratify  an  old 
woman's  whim,  and  pass  my  long  vaca- 
tion at  Llanellnig?  Would  I  kindly  send 
back  the  boy  on  foot,  and  keep  the  j)ony 
that  night  at  Hargeily,  as  a  token  and  a 
promise  that  I  would  return  next  day  1 
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No  other  reply  was  neoesniy;  all  shoiild 
be  prepared  for  my  receptioiL 

The  adventure  was  strange,  and  I  was 
rather  glad  to  have  met  with  it.  Still, 
though  it  flattered  my  importance,  gra- 
tuitous board  and  lodging  &om  a  stranger, 
with  hone  flesh  to  boot,  went  a  little 
against  my  pride.  But  I  thought  I  oonld 
inform  my  friends  of  the  drcumstanoes; 
and  then,  if  they  disapproTed  my  accept- 
ing, it  was  easy  to  insist  on  paying  by 
and  by.  My  curiosity  was  also  excited, 
to  see  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the 
affiiir;  and  after  pondering  a  minute  or 
two,  I  took  the  pony's  brime  in  my  hand, 
put  my  foot  into  the  stirrup,  and  request- 
ing my  companion  to  lead  my  original 
hack  to  his  stable-yard,  allowed  him  to 
BoWe  the  details  of  the  enigma  as  well  as 
he  could.  The  boy  required  no  farther 
tuition;  he  had  already  learned  his  cue 
from  his  mistress,  and  departed,  rejoicing 
in  the  certainty  that  he  should  get  some- 
thing good  in  return  for  his  trouble. 

My  college  friends — ^to  whom  I  did  not 
confide  every  particular,  fearing  that  my 
conquest  of  the  Welsh-woman's  heart 
might  make  me  the  butt  of  their  dinner 
wit — they  thought  that  the  stars  had 
highly  favoured  me,  to  make  me  even  the 
hirer  of  such  a  pony  as  that.  For  a  time 
everything  went  on  well,  comfortably  and 
conveniently.  Tuition,  dining,  and  the 
rides  backwards  and  forwards  to  Hargelly, 
dovetailed  into  each  other  as  neatly  as 
could  be  desired.  The  portrait  of  the 
deceased  young  man  might  really  have 
been  painted  for  me;  I  was  myself  per- 
fectly astonished  at  the  resemblance.  Less 
fiEUthful  likenesses  to  the  person  who  sat 
for  them  are  often  seen  executed  by  re- 
spectable artists.  At  my  request,  Mrs 
Jones  allowed  her  portrait  to  be  taken 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  stopping  a  few 
weeks  at  the  neighbouring  watering-place. 
She  chose  to  be  depicted  in  the  national 
costume,  which  she  always  adhered  to— 
the  man's  black  hat,  the  dark  doth  cloak, 
and  her  own  undulating  masses  of  beau- 
tiful grey  hair.  The  natural  consequence 
of  all  this  deference  to  my  wishes  was, 
that  I  became  a  petted  and.spoiled  young 
man;  and  began  and  continued,  I  now 
feel  most  ungratefully,  to  regard  my  host- 
ess's aflection  and  kindness  as  matters 
merely  of  course  and  right.  She  procured 
me  every  dainty  that  appetite  could  desire: 
trout  from  the  bum,  salmon  from  the 
river,  oysters  from  the  sea,  cockles  from 
the  sands,  game  from  the  moor,  and  honey 


from  the  heath.  My  breakfast  table  was 
constantly  supplied  with  produce  of  the 
dairy,  of  that  delicacy  and  perfume  which 
is  oaly  to  be  found  in  Alpine  districts;  and 
we  had  miniature  joints  of  that  exquisite 
mutton,  which  cannot  be  paralleled  out 
of  Wales.  She  was  not  unreasonably 
jealous  or  exacting  of  my  attentions  and 
presence.  After  a  week  or  ten  days^  hard 
reading,  she  would  suggest  some  little  ex- 
cursion, either  by  myself  or  with  one  of 
my  college  friends,  as  a  relief  from  study; 
and  would  supply  me  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, or  with  valuable  information 
about  the  place  I  was  going  to.  In  this 
way  I  visited  Snowdon,  Cader  Idris,  the 
▼ale  of  Olwyd,  and  the  wonders  of  Ang^e- 
sea.  But,  notwithstanding  her  thus  aid- 
ing me  to  see  the  country,  she  was  anxioua 
I  should  take  a  good  degree  at  Gambridga 
She  was  a  person  of  deep  religious  feel- 
ing; and  though  she  never  obtruded  the 
subject,  the  impression  her  society  made 
was  salutary.  I  often  wondered  what 
strange  impulse  could  have  induced  such 
a  woman  to  marry  such  a  num.  Later 
experience  has  taught  me  that  many 
matches,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  are  utterly  inexplicable  by  any  pro- 
bable cause  or  motive.  But  it  was  whis- 
pered that  she  was  scarcely  herself  at  the 
time;  and  that  the  unaccountable  event, 
which  filled  everybody  with  surprise,  took 
place  soon  after  the  loss  of  her  son,  before 
she  had  recovered  from  the  first  excite- 
ment of  passionate  griet 

Owen  Jones  and  his  fsmily  at  first 
treated  me  cordially  enough.  He  was 
paid  punctually  every  week  the  sum  he 
had  asked  for  my  board  and  lodging,  Mrs 
Jones  insisting  on  supplying  me  with  the 
means;  and  that  gratified  his  cupidity. 
But  after  a  few  weeks,  I  could  see  that 
some  unpleasant  notion  had  entered  his 
mind.  He  did  not  care  that  Mrs  Jones 
and  myself  should  be  too  much  alone 
together,  or  that  we  should  indulge  in 
confidential  conversation.  He  manifested 
great  uneasiness,  whenever  she  had  oc- 
casion to  go  to  Hargelly  on  her  own  pri- 
vate business.  The  cause  of  all  this,  it 
afterwards  appeared,  was  his  fear  lest  she 
should  be  persuaded  to  alter  her  will. 
He  knew  that  she  had  made  it  at  the 
time  of  their  marriage,  and  also  that  he 
was  to  be  benefited  by  it»  though  to  what 
extent  he  was  ignorant  He  now  was 
alarmed  lest  the  new  favourite  (myself) 
should  entirely  supersede  him  and  his  in 
thetestamentaiywKmment.  He  no  doubt 
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wished  I  had  ne?6r  set  foot  in  Llanellmg, 
Aod  would  have  been  heartily  glad  to  see 
me  depart;  but  he  dared  not  take  any 
initiative  step  which  might  be  likely  to 
rouse  his  wife's  independent  spirit*  Ho 
brooded  over  what  he  fancied  his  wrongs, 
and  became  every  day  more  and  more 
gjoomy  and  morose. 

When  any  set  of  people  are  brought 
together  for  a  time,  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve how,  after  the  first  few  days  of  ac- 
quaintance, they  divide  and  group  into 
knots  and  sets,  forming  particidar  friend- 
ships, and  habitual  little  separate  parties* 
Our  reading-party  did  exactly  in  that  way. 
We  were  all  good  Mends  together,  meet- 
ing cordially  every  day  at  dinner;  but 
stUl,  certain  individuals  were  more  inti- 
mate with  certain  others  than  with  the 
rest  The  person  whose  company  pleased 
me  the  most  was  the  little,  merry,  round- 
shouldered,  whimsical  fellow  named  Scott, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  window  out  of  which 
he  could  fish.  We  were  perfectly  dis- 
similar both  in  mind,  person,  and  na- 
tural temperament:  whence,  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  our  mutual  liking;  the  character 
of  the  one  was  supplementary  to  that  of 
the  other.  Of  course,  he  was  my  most 
frequent  companion,  in  my  excursions 
and  researches  amongst  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  He  hir^  an  excellent  pony 
from  the  Merioneth  Arms;  and  many  is 
the  mile  we  have  trotted  and  scrambled 
together,  up  and  down  the  rugged  hill- 
sides. 

Scott,  an  afiable,  gentlemanly,  open- 
hearted  fellow,  had  made  acquaintance 
with  several  of  the  best  families  of  Har- 
gelly,  and  amongst  others  with  the  prin- 
cipal attorney  of  the  place,  whose  eldest 
son,  William  Williams,  was  just  our  own 
age,  and  who  was  now  in  his  father's  oflSce, 
to  be  duly  taken  into  partnership  at  a 
later  date.  These  Cambridge  reading- 
parties  often  have  for  their  result  inter- 
marriages between  widely-separated  coun- 
ties. Intimacy  with  the  brother  procures 
introduction  to  the  sister;  and  after  the 
usual  delays  and  negotiations,  a  bride 
comes  home  from  the  mansion  of  her  dis- 
tant friends.  So  it  was  here:  Miss  Wil- 
liams afterwards  became  Mrs  Scott.  That 
by  the  way;  but  what  really  has  to  do 
with  mystoiy  is,  that  it  was  agreed  that 
young  Williams  should  join  us  on  the 
occasion  of  our  next  trip,  which  was  to 
visit  the  celebrated  falls  of  Ostwrog.  They 
are  not  more  than  an  houf  s  walk  from 
Llanellnig;  and  it  was  arranged  that  Scott 


and  Williams  should  ride  over  to  my  lodg- 
ings, and  then  we  would  all  proceed  to 
see  the  lions  on  foot. 

The  night  preceding  the  day  appointed 
turned  out  very  stormy;  and  the  morning 
still  remained  gusty,  though  fine  and  sun- 
shiny— the  very  weather  to  see  waterfalls 
to  the  best  advantage.  Trees  were  blown 
down,  and  crops  were  laid.  Owen  Jones 
was  anxious  about  some  sheep  on  the  hills, 
and  started  early  in  the  morning,  with 
Richard,  to  visit  them.  Peggy  had  to  go 
to  Hargelly,  it  being  market  day.  Long 
after  they  had  all  left  the  house,  my 
friends  arrived,  laughing  heartily.  Scott 
had  irretrievably  lost  his  travelling-cap. 
A  puff  of  wind  had  blown  it  into  the 
river.  It  soon  sunk,  and  was  carried 
down  stream,  and  he  had  to  ride  the  rest 
of  the  way  bareheaded,  with  his  long 
light  hair  streaming  in  the  breeze.  How 
was  this  disaster  to  be  remedied  1  for  he 
would  catch  his  death  of  cold,  by  going 
to  the  falls  in  that  forlorn  and  uncovered 
state.  Knowing  that  Mrs  Jones  would  re- 
fuse me  nothing,  I  impudently  suggested 
the  borrowing  of  her  hat;  to  which  she 
consented.  Scott  put  it  on,  to  his  great 
delight;  and  then,  as  he  said,  to  complete 
the  resemblance  (for  he  was  but  very  little 
taller  than  the  lady),  he  begged  the  further 
loan  of  her  cloak,  which  was  granted  like- 
wise. 

We  started  for  the  falls;  Williams  giv- 
ing his  arm,  with  mock  politeness,  to 
Scott  disguised  as  Mrs  Jones,  while  I 
walked  respectfully  on  the  other  side. 
Before  this  boyish  farce  was  ended,  we 
caught  sight  of  Owen  Jones  and  his  son, 
high  up  the  mountain,  evidently  observ- 
ing us,  and  watching  us  with  astonish- 
ment I  was  the  first  to  remark  their 
attitudes  of  eager  curiosity;  and,  with 
youthful  mischief  and  perverseness,  we 
determined  to  keep  up  the  joke,  till  we 
were  out  of  sight.  My  shaggy  young 
Taffy  followed  with  a  luncheon  basket; 
and  under  his  experienced  guidance,  we 
soon  were  in  the  midst  of  the  scenery  we 
searched  for.  The  falls  of  Ostwrog,  though 
locally  well  known,  have  hardly  so  wide- 
spread a  celebrity  as  they  deserve.  More 
beautiful  waterfalls  I  have  never  seen, 
not  even  excepting  those  in  Italy.  They 
are  inaccessible  to  all  who  cannot  visit 
them  on  foot,  and  that  circumstance  may 
have  deprived  them  of  a  host  of  admirers. 
They  are  three  in  number,  perfectly  apart 
and  separate  from  one  another,  so  that 
they  give  you  the  idea  of  three  distinct 
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exquisite  landscape  paintings,  each  trea- 
sured in  a  cabinet  entirely  by  itsell  The 
composing  elements  are  the  same  in  each: 
black  rock  stratified  horizontally,  causing 
the  stream  to  break  over  a  series  of  na- 
tural steps;  plenty  of  water;  abundant 
foliage — moss,  fern,  and  grass;  complete 
seclusion;  with  rushing  sound  and  rapid 
movement  overhead,  and  stillnesa  ani 
repose  in  the  foreground  below.  But  the 
arrangement  and  the  blending  of  all  these 
features  is  varied  i^  such  an  unexpected 
way,  that  the  falls  are  totally  dissimilar. 
In  each,  too,  the  composition  is  so  fiiult- 
lessly  artistic,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  of  the  three  is  the  most  beautiful. 
They  are  graces  endowed  with  such  equal 
and  such  contrasting  charms,  that  no 
man  can  award  the  priae  to  any  one  <^ 
them. 

We  revelled  iti-  our  ramble;  we  enjoyed 
our  luncheon;  we-  toasted  Mrs  Jones^ 
both  in  her  present  and  her  absent  cha- 
racter; and  then  we  left,  to  return  4o  Lla- 
nellnig,  determining  to  bring  the  ladies 
next  time.  As  we  approaced  the  house, 
we  could  see  the  Joneses,  &ther  and  son, 
watching  for  our  arrival  from  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  On  entering,  the  hat  and 
doak  were  consigned  to  their  closet.  I 
lent  Scott  one  of  my  own  articles  of  head- 
gear to  go  home  in,  which  my  rough 
young  page  was  to  fetch  back  early  next 
morning.  When  I  went  out  with  Scott 
and  Williams,  to  bid  them  good-evenkig 
as  they  mounted  their  ponies,  both  Owen 
and  Richard  Jones  had  departed  from 
their  post,  and  had  disappeared  among 
the  mountoins.  Late  in  the  evening  the 
son  came  in.  The  father  did  not  return 
till  I  had  retired  to  bed. 

About  midnight  I  was  awoke  by  sounds 
of  quarrelling.  The  voices  were  audibly 
those  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Jones,  and  no 
others.  Loud  and  angry  words  resounded 
from  the  open  door  of  Mrs  Jones's  par- 
lour (which  was  always  considered  as 
specially  her  own),  and  were  re-echoed 
across  the  entrance-hall,  till  they  reached 
the  staircase -landing  which  led  to  my 
bedroom -door.  I  could  hear  my  own 
name  mentioned,  and  something  about 
*  damned  dead  son/  'right  glad  of  it,'  and 
'  the  will,'  followed  by  mutual  bitter  re- 
proaches and  threats,  ending  with  Mrs 
Jones  exclaiming,  energetically  and  obsti- 
nately, *I  will  do  it,  too,  if  I  have  a  mind;' 
to  which  I  caught  a  deep-muttered  reply, 
'  You'll  do  it,  will  you  ?  Then  I'll  do  it 
first.'    I  started  out  of  bed,  began  dress- 


ing myself  and  set  my  door  ajar.  I  could 
hear  a  rush,  and  then  a  desperate  but 
silent  struggle,  as  if  two  people  were 
wrestling  for  life.  Then  I  heard  a  single 
Mow,  and  a  fall,  and  a  rustling  noise,  as 
if  something  heavy  was  being  draped 
along  the  floor.  While  huddling  on  my 
clothes  as  fiut  as  I  could,  and  instinctively 
seizing  a  walking-stick  (I  knew  not  ex- 
actly why)  before  rushing  down-stairs,  I 
heard  some  one  stir  the  fire  violently,  and 
the  sound  of  the  cinders  rattling  on  the 
hearth.  Maddened  with  excitement  and 
terror,  I  flew  into  Mrs  Jones's  sitting- 
room,  and  there  beheld  a  horrible  sight. 
In  the  middle  of  the  apartment  was  a 
pool  of  Mood;  but  she  herself  was  lying, 
apparently  d^,  on  her  back,  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  fireplace.  Her  head  was 
thrust  completely  under  the  grate,  and 
entirely  covered  with  red-hot  cinders.  The 
poker  was  stuck  as  far  as  it  could  be  into 
the  live  coah  that  still  remained  in  the 
grate;  and  Owen  Jones  stood  by,  motion- 
less, and  perspiring  profusely.  Before  he 
could  recover  from  the  stupor  he  seemed 
to  be  in,  I  had  begun  to  alarm  the  house 
efiectuaHy.  I  then  threw  down  my  stick 
upon  the  floor,  and  dragged  the  body 
away  from  the  fire,  removing  the  hot 
ashes  from  her  fiice  and  neck,  tUl  all  my 
fingera  were  scorched  and  burned.  I 
pulled  the  bell,  shouted,  and  soon  had 
Richard  and  Peggy,  all  the  servants,  out- 
door as  well  as  in-door,  around  me.  I 
sent  off  my  own  servant-lad  instantly,  to 
fetch  the  surgeon  from  Hargelly,  and 
ordered  a  basin  of  water  and  a  sponge  to 
be  immediately  fetched  into  the  room,  to 
bathe  Mrs  Jones's  head  with. 

Jones  again  stirred  the  remains  of  the 
fire,  examined  the  now  red-hot  poker, 
and  seemed  satisfied.  He  then  glanced  at 
my  stick,  which  had  fallen  across  the  pool 
of  blood,  and  growled  out  malignantly,  *A 
pretty  piece  of  business  you  have  made 
here,  Mr  WHson  1  It  is  lucky  that  I 
caught  you  at  it.  You  might  as  well 
have  permitted  the  old  lady  to  die  a  na- 
tural death,  now  that  you  are  so  sure  of 
being  mentioned  in  her  will.  But  I  don't 
give  you  long  to  enjoy  what  you  have  got. 
Murder  is  hanging  matter  in  Wales,  as 
well  as  in  England.'  I  made  no  reply 
to  this  terrible  insinuation,  though  it 
made  my  blood  run  cold  while  he  uttered 
it.  A  clear  conscience  repelled  all  fear 
and  anxiety  for  myself;  I  only  thought 
about  ascertaining  the  real  condition  of 
the  sufferer,  and  the  amount  of  violence 
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she  had  undei^one.  I  carefully  sponged 
her  face  and  neck,  and  marvelled  to  see 
the  little  effect  the  fire  had  had  upon  her. 
I  did  not  doubt  that  she  was  quite  dead; 
but  it  clearly  was  not  from  the  burning. 
In  the  struggle,  her  cap  had  fallen  on  one 
side,  her  profuse  grey  ringlets  had  escaped, 
and  somehow,  by  the  way  in  which  she  had 
been  thrust  under  the  grate,  the  whole  of 
the  back  hair  had  been  drawn  in  front, 
so  as  to  form  a  thick  veil  over  her  &ce. 
Her  eyes,  lips,  and  cheeks,  were  uninjured. 
The  worst  bums  were  round  the  neck; 
and  a  deep  wound  in  the  scalp,  all  along 
one  side  of  the  head,  was  clogged  and  in- 
crusted  with  cinder-ashes. 

My  savage  young  messenger  had  done 
his  duty.  He  had  flown  on  my  pony  to 
Hargelly,  found  the  doctor,  despatched 
him  instantly  to  Llancllnig,  and  then 
gone  and  informed  Mr  WilSams  and  his 
son,  as  well  as  my  own  party,  what  had 
happened,  as  far  as  he  knew.  The  town 
was  soon  in  an  uproar  of  excitement.  All 
those  people  quickly  arrived,  the  doctor 
being  the  firs^  who,  after  a  careful  exa- 
mination, pronounced  that  Mrs  Jones  was 
not  dead,  and  that  she  must  be  undressed, 
and  got  into  bed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Jones  was  aghast  at  hearing  this  opi- 
nion; but  still  he  persisted  in  making  the 
charge  that  it  was  /  who  had  committed 
the  murderous  assault.  He  displayed  my 
bloody  walking-stick,  and  pointed  to  my 
handa,  ahready  blistered,  he  said,  with  my 
attempts  to  obliterate  the  details  of  the 
deed,  when  he  entered  the  room  on  hear- 
ing a  disturbance;  and  he  observed  that 
two  or  three  grey  hairs  were  still  hanging 
to  the  buttons  of  my  coat  sleeve.  Why, 
too,  was  I  so  anxious  for  water  and  sponge? 
My  Cambridge  friends,  as  well  as  the 
WiUiamses,  were  shocked,  as  much  on 
my  account  as  on  that  of  the  wretched 
woman.  Undeniably,  a  fearful  crime  had 
been  perpetrated  by  some  one.  No  sui- 
cide could  account  for  the  position  of  the 
body.  The  guilt  seemed  to  lie  between 
myself  and  Owen  Jones.  He  was  the 
fint  to  accuse  me  with  it.  The  circum- 
stances were  most  serious  to  be  placed  in. 
But  innocence,  they  remarked,  had  little 
cause  for  alarm — ^truth  would  make  its 
way  in  the  end.  Some  of  the  party  came 
up,  and  shook  hands  with  me;  others  pre- 
sent turned  their  backs  upon  me,  or  met 
my  looks  with  a  visage  of  stone. 

I  did  not  feel  alarmed;  but  still,  as 
they  were  alternately  eyeing  Jones  and 
myself  while  notes  were  b^g  taken  of 
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the  state  of  the  room,  and  while  warnings 
were  given  not  to  make  any  statement 
that  might  implicate  ourselves,  thoughts 
would  flash  across  my  mind,  that  execu- 
tions had  taken  place  on  circumstantial 
evidence,  which  had  afterwards  appeared 
of  doubtful  justice;  and  even  that  cases 
had  occurred  of  innocent  persons  being 
hung,  from  a  mistaken  verdict  given  on 
false  evidence.  Whilst  agitated  with 
these  feverish  speculations  concerning  pos- 
sible, though  undeserved  evil,  the  doctor 
entered  the  room  where  we  were.  He 
stated  that  Mrs  Jones  had  been  merely 
stunned,  that  her  wound  was  not  mortal, 
that  the  skull  was  not  even  fractured,  in 
consequence  of  the  weapon  having  ap- 
parently glanced  on  one  side;  that,  if 
her  recovery  went  on  as  rapidly  as  it  pro- 
mised, she  would  be  able  to  make  her 
deposition  in  a  few  hours;  that  it  was 
desirable  to  secure  the  early  attendance 
of  magistrates  and  legal  men,  in  case  any 
unfavourable  symptoms  should  come  on; 
and  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  him 
to  give,  at  present,  any  hint  of  what 
had  beeu  already  confided  to  his  ear.  To 
me,  this  announcement  was  a  joyous  per- 
sonal release  and  relief,  besides  the  plea- 
sure it  gave  me  to  know  that  Mrs  Jones's 
life  would  probably  be  saved  by  my  in- 
terference. On  Owen  Jones  it  had  the 
most  depressing  effect.  He  fell  into  a 
state  of  complete  prostration.  There  was 
an  end  now  of  his  triumphant  sneers,  his 
malignant  looks,  his  terrible  accusations. 
He  turned  in  a  moment  as  pale  as  parch- 
ment; he  sat  as  silent  as  a  stone,  as  cold, 
and  as  clammy. 

Mrs  Jones  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me; 
but  it  was  refused,  on  the  ground  of  fear- 
ing the  excitement  it  might  cause  her. 
Perhaps  other  and  technical  motives  might 
have  their  share.  Soon  after  daybreak, 
two  magistrates  and  their  clerk  arrived. 
Mrs  Jones  made  her  statement  on  oath, 
that  she  and  her  husband  had  had  a  dis- 
pute last  night,  in  consequence  of  his 
charging  her  with  conspiring  with  Mr 
Williams  and  myself  to  effect  an  altera- 
tion in  her  will  without  his  knowledge, 
and  with  having  been  absent  from  the 
house  several  hours  for  that  purpose. 
That  she  had  scorned  to  undeceive  him, 
delighting  rather  to  tease  him  by  allow- 
ing him  to  continue  in  his  mistake,  and 
asserting  her  right  to  remain  mistress  of 
her  own  property.  That  he  then  had 
struck  her  with  the  poker,  threatening 
to  kUl  her;  and  after  that,  that  she  re- 
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membend  nothing,  till  the  awoke  to  oon- 
flciouaneis,  and  found  henelf  under  the 
doctor's  bands.  The  result  of  the  whole 
was,  that  Owen  Jones  was  removed,  hand- 
coffed,  in  a  gig  between  two  oonstables, 
to  the  couutj  jail,  and  that  I  was  bound 
over  to  appear  as  a  witness  on  the  trial, 
if  called  upon. 

The  remainder  of  this  tragedy  was 
rapidly  played.  The  summer  assizes  were 
at  hand,  and  the  trial  took  place.  Mrs 
Jones  was  well  enough  to  give  evidence  in 
court.  It  came  out  that  this  was  not  the 
first  brutal  attack  he  had  made  upon  her, 
nor  the  first  time  he  had  threatened  her 
life.  The  jury,  without  leaving  the  box, 
found  him  guilty;  and  the  judge,  in  severe 
terms,  sentenced  him  to  death,  distinctly 
telling  him  that  there  was  no  hopeof  mercy 
lor  him  in  this  world.  He  wildly  appealed 
to  his  wife  to  foigive  him,  to  plead  for  him, 
and  to  beseech  the  judge  to  s|iare  his  life; 
but  she  was  silent,  and  deliberately  turned 
her  head  aside,  while  her  eyes  were  lighted 
np  with  a  strange  and  almost  a  mad  ex- 
pression. In  these  present  times,  per- 
haps, as  the  intended  victim  did  not  die, 
his  sentence  might  have  been  commuted 
into  transportation  for  life;  but  the  law 
was  sterner  in  its  action  then.  The  fatal 
day  arrived,  and  the  execution  was  an 
unusually  terrible  scene.  The  hangman, 
who  had  been  sent  for  from  Chester,  by 
some  neglect  or  weakness,  pinioned  Jones 
imperfectly:  arrived  on  the  gallows,  his 
arms  were  loose.  There  he  struggled 
and  broke  forth  with  the  strength  of  de- 
spair; he  bit  the  executioner  frightfully, 
and  then  he  clasped  the  posts  of  the  gal- 
lows, refusing  to  be  torn  away.  At  last, 
after  efibrts  which  I  cannot  describe,  he 
was  once  more  properly  secured,  and  then, 
as  they  say  in  stereotyped  phrase,  was 
*  launched  into  eternity/ 

No  interview  toolc  place  between  Mrs 
Jones  and  her  husband,  during  the  short 
time  that  elapsed  from  his  sentence  to  his 
execution;  but  by  an  extraordinary  per- 
versity of  feeling  which  I  cannot  under- 
stand, his  own  son  and  daughter  wont  to 
see  him  hung.  Whether  they  bore  any 
old  grudge  against  him,  or  whether  they 
meant  their  presence  to  be  a  comforting 
and  complimentary  act  of  duty,  I  could 
not  inquire,  much  less  discover.  They 
were  there,  nevertheless,  and  remained 
till  the  body  was  cut  down  at  the  end  of 
the  hour.  As  the  murder  was  not  ac- 
tually perpetrated,  he  was  not  order^ 
for  dissection,  but  was  buiried  in  the  only 


churdiyard  belonging  to  the  town.  His 
remains,  however,  did  not  repose  there 
long.  The  inhabitants  vowed  that  suoh 
a  vQlain  as  that  should  not  lie  in  conse- 
crated groond  together  with  the  fiithers 
and  mothers  of  respectaUe  people;  so 
that  veiy  night  he  was  disinterred,  with- 
out the  least  attempt  ai  secresy,  packed 
in  a  box,  and  sent  off  immediately  by 
steam-boat  to  a  well-known  anatomical 
lecturer  in  LiverpooL 

After  the  occurrence  of  these  dreadful 
events,  which  had  completely  intenrupted 
my  mathematical  leading)  I  could  not 
desert  Mrs  Jones  in  her  lonely  house, 
painful  as  they  made  the  place  to  dwell 
in.  The  good  management  of  Jones's 
lawyers  had  secured  to  his  son  and 
daughter,  Richard  and  P^ggy,  a  suffi- 
ciency to  live  on  in  their  hum-drum 
Welsh  way;  and  Mrs  Jones  increased  it 
by  a  life-annuity  to  each,  granted  on  the 
condition  that  they  should  never  come 
beneath  the  same  roof  with  herself.  But 
they  showed  no  inclination  to  trouble  her 
in  that  way,  and  took  themselves  off  to 
the  extremity  of  South  Wales.  She  re- 
covered her  health  rapidly,  and  I  resumed 
my  usual  routine.  We  even  felt  happy 
and  undisturbed  in  our  filial  and  mater- 
nal relationship.  When  we  had  notbii^ 
else  to  talk  of^  she  would  teach  me 
Welsh,  saying  that  it  might  prove  useful 
to  me  heiesfter;  and  I  soon  was  able  to 
express  my  wants  in  his  own  language  to 
the  shaggy  young  native  who  served  me 
as  factotum.  The  dose  of  the  long  va- 
cation, and  the  temporary  dispersion  of 
our  party,  at  length  effected  my  separa- 
tion from  Mrs  Jones.  I  think  she  would 
not  have  consented  to  it,  but  she  felt 
that  a  necessary  visit  to  my  friends,  and 
the  approach  of  the  Cambridge  October 
term,  rendered  our  parting  imperative. 
She  allowed  me  to  p;o,  with  many  tears, 
entreating  me  to  wnte  to  her  frequently, 
and  to  visit  her  again  before  very  long. 
The  former  request  I  did  fulfil;  the  latter, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  was  never  complied 
with.  The  omission  was  not  altogether 
^my  fault.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  when 
alK>ut  to  start,  I  was  dissuaded  and  de- 
tained by  a  younger  lady,  who  has  sinoe 
been  the  heroine  of  my  drama  of  life. 
My  next  long  vacation — ^namely,  the  last 
one  before  taking  my  degree  at  Christmas 
— was  spent  in  Mr  neighbourhood,  instead 
of  revisiting  North  Wales.  Mra  Jones's 
letters  became  more  and  more  passionate 
and  reproachfiil.    She  lamented  her  own 
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lot,  in  having  a  heart  overflowing  wi^  af- 
fection, with  no  object  at  hand  on  which 
to  lavish  it;  she  told  me  how  foolish  and 
ignorant  I  was,  if  I  believed  that  there 
existed  but  one  kind  of  love — that  which 
she  knew  then  occupied  all  my  thoughts; 
she  prophesied  that,  if  ever  I  should  here- 
after be  tormented  by  the  pangs  of  unre- 
quited parental  attachment,  the  remem- 
brance of  her  would  haunt  my  mind;  and 
she  resigned  herself  with  regret  to  the 
rule,  that  the  love  of  elders  for  the  young 
is  stronger  than  the  love  which  the  young 
bear  to  their  elders.  Finally,  she  urged 
me  to  visit  her,  if  only  once  more.  I 
could  not  then,  and  informed  her  so,  pro- 
mising to  go  to  Llanellnig  early  the  fol- 
lowing spring.    She  wrote  no  more. 

During  my  last  October  term  at  Gam- 
bridge,  I  read  very  hard,  and  became  out 
of  health.  The  senate-house  examina- 
tion at  Christmas  knocked  me  up  com- 
pletely, as  it  did  many  others,  and  I  was 
downright  ill.  My  degree  was  a  failure; 
it  was  respectable  enough,  and  a  sufficient 
proof  of  educational  advancement,  but 
perfectly  useless  in  procuring  any  honours 
in  the  university,  or  any  advancement 
out  of  it.  My  destined  profession  was 
before  me,  and  that  was  all  the  present 
prospect  I  had  to  trust  to.  The  disap- 
pointment (for  it  was  one)  and  the  over- 
working of  the  brain  confined  me  to  my 
room.  In  my  long  hours  of  loneliness 
there,  I  often  thought  of  the  woman  who 


loved  me  as  a  mother,  and  resolved,  as 
soon  as  my  strength  permitted,  to  go  and 
take  her  by  surprise.  One  morning,  how- 
ever, a  business-looking  letter,  bearing 
the  outward  signs  of  mourning,  and  the 
Hargelly  post-mark,  informed  me  that 
Mrs  Margaret  Jones  had  sickened  rapidly, 
and  died  suddenly,  and  that  I  was  inte- 
rested in  her  will. 

It  was  a  singular  one.  The  bulk  of 
herfortime — much  more  considerable  than 
was  generally  supposed — was  left  to  va- 
rious charitable  institutions.  To  me  she 
bequeathed  £500,  to  be  paid  immediately, 
to  furnish  a  house,  with  the  request  that 
I  would  accept  her  portrait,  hang  it  con- 
spicuously therein,  and  would  fit  up  two 
rooms  with  the  furniture  from  those  I 
had  occupied  at  Llanelbig.  She  further 
bequeathed  me  ^1000,  to  be  paid  on  the 
day  of  my  marriage,  and  the  same  sum 
every  tenth  anniversary  of  that  day,  as 
long  as  I  should  live.  It  was,  in  fact, 
an  annuity  of  ^100  a-year,  paid  in  ad- 
vance. Often  has  her  portrait  reproached 
me  that  she  had  treated  my  selfish  cold- 
ness only  too  forbearingly:  if  my  pro- 
fession turned  out  ever  so  unprofitably, 
at  least  I  could  not  die  of  want.  But  a 
new  church  and  some  well-endowed  schools 
at  Hargelly  have  absorbed  the  fortune 
which  might  have  been  mine,  but  for  my 
failing  to  show  a  proper  degree  of  grati- 
tude, and  a  generous  warmth  of  reciprocal 
affection. 
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No.  IL— THE   FATAL  INEXPRESSIBLES. 

BT  MOODY  ROBINSON,  £SQUIBE. 

Not  e'en  the  proverb  of  the  many  slips 
That  part  the  beaker  from  the  ready  lip 

Can  mark  in  full  the  crowd  of  shining  bub , 

Inflate  with  hope,  that  end  in  J).  £.  Troubles. 

The  slightest  words  the  fondest  hearts  divide, 
As  hairs  split  canes,  or  pebbles  turn  the  tide. 

Spread  the  broad  table  with  the  banquet's  weighty 

Light  your  salons^  and  lav  ope  your  gate, 

Greet  the  glad  guests  with  proud  contented  smile, 

Then  serve  the  feast— but  no,  we  wait  awhile. 

There's  one  not  come;  my  lord— lost  comfort  blight  him  */- 

Has  cost  two  years'  manoeuvring  to  invite  him. 

Gold  grows  the  dinner,  but  colder  still  the  party, 

Who  whisper  just  complaints,  polite^  but  hearty. 
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A  note  arrir€«,  with  news  most  sinister— 
His  lordship  is  commanded  to  attend  the  minister; 
Or  should  his  lordship  oome — so  far,  no  fitnlt. 
The  oook  has  boil'd  the  fish  without  the  salt; 
And  soon  your  pride  to  lower  deeps  is  sunk; 
The  champagne  8  iceless,  and  the  Dutler  drunk. 

How  oft,  between  the  offer  and  the  day, 
The  best  plann'd  matches  fade  in  air  away  I 
Perchance  vonVe  won,  in  town,  a  belle,  who  prores 
A  perfect  Amazon  in  country  groves; 
Though  loving  talent,  goodness,  honour,  pride, 
Would  think  you  no  one  if  you  could  not  ride. 
Yon  visit  at  her  father's  house  in  Wales; 
Though  soon  your  joyous  heart  within  you  fails. 
When  seen  the  furious  beast  you're  ask'd  to  back 
(Tour  only  practice  on  an  old  town  hack). 
He  walks  at  first,  then  trots,  then  bolts — and  whether 
Losing  your  loved  companion  or  your  leather 
Troubles  you  most,  'tis  certain,  when  you're  blown. 
You'll  find  your  carcase  and  your  hopes  o'erthrown. 

One  more  example,  told  of  a  loving  pair. 

The  vouth  was  clever,  and  the  lady  fair; 

The  latter  pure,  as  her  skin  was  white, 

But  prone  t'  imagine  unintended  slight; 

He  quick  when  roused  to  utter  words  too  bold, 

But  quicker  to  renent  them,  ere  his  anger  cold. 

Thev  form'd  a  well-match'd  twain,  and  but  for  fiite 

Might  now  be  happy  in  life's  holiest  state. 

Once  at  a  ball,  as  fled  the  merry  hour, 

They  fell  discussing  of  their  marriage  tour: 

One  was  for  France,  the  other  Scothmd  praised, 

Whilst  both — objections — both  their  accents  raised; 

At  length,  in  one  of  his  ill-fated  speeches. 

He  blurted  out,  *  You  wish  to  wear  the  breeches; 

Before  the  wedding-day,  is  sure  too  soon 

To  don  the  hymeneal  pimtaloon.' 

The  lady  rose,  and,  bowing,  left  his  side. 

Her  colour  heighten'd  with  her  wounded  pride; 

Nor  let  she  flow  the  quickly-coming  tears, 

TiU  with  mamma,  and  out  of  sight  down-stairs. 

He,  in  the  mode  offended  men  complain. 

To  supper  went,  and  drank  too  much  champagne. 

When  morning  brought  a  sober  recollection. 

It  brought,  alas!  some  anxious,  sad  reflection: 

Oft  did  he  mutter,  '  Now,  depend  upon  it ' 

(In  vulgar  phrase),  'this  time  I've  been  and  done  it.' 

Just  as  he  thought  this  quarrel  must  be  killin'  her. 

His  servant  brought  a  parcel  from  a  milliner. 

Which,  folded  out,  display'd  a  rich  brocade, 

In  the  last  fashion  of  gay  Paris  made — 

Made  at  his  order,  to  fit  the  pretty  person 

Of  his  late  lost  one,  Emily  MTherson. 

'  The  very  thing,'  he  cried,  'to  join  us  two; 

111  send  this  present,  with  a  billet-doux. 

Just  to  assure  her  of  my  constant  heart; 

No  more  shall  hasty  words  our  fortunes  part. 

Here,  John,  this  note  and  parcel  you  must  take 

To  the  M'Phersons;  that  to  Mr  Slake, 

The  tailor— the  trousers  in  the  last 

Old  Slake  must  change,  their  style  is  old  and  past; 

An  answer  to  the  note  ^ou  must  await. 

And  mind  return,  sir.  m  a  sober  state. 

The  note  thus  ran: — Emily,  you're  right, 

I  was  to  blame  in  vexing  ^ou  last  night; 

Accept  the  present,  of  which  my  man's  the  bearer, 

And  may  it,  love,  adorn  its  gentle  wearer.* 

No  messenger  than  John  could  scarce  be  quicker. 

Save  when  ne  got  himself  (too  oft)  in  liquor; 

On  this  occasion  Johnny  got  so  fazzled— 

*  Which  purcel  for  the  lady]'  John  was  puzzled. 
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*The  lady's  this,  the  tailor's  is  the  long  one.' 
So  fidtal  «fohn  unhappily  left  the  wrong  one. 

Need  I  describe  how,  when  the  note  was  read, 

Her  smiling  face  with  happy  blushes  spread; 

Or  when  the  gift  was  seen,  another  tale 

That  face  related,  now  so  deadly  pale. 

The  firm-sbut  mouth — ^tbe  firmer  clenched  band 

That  grasp'd  the  heaving  breast  beyond  command; 

The  burning  eye,  &om  which  no  tear  can  start. 

For  tears  rush  d  backwards  on  the  stricken  heart. 

And  all  the  signs,  that  do  too  clearly  prove 

The  pride  that's  struggling  with  a  shatter'd  love. 

A  moment  bent,  she  stood  erect,  and  then 

Slowly  re-closed  the  parcel,  took  a  pen. 

"Wrote  a  short  note,  and  bade  her  maid  deliver 

Both  to  the  sot,  who'd  crush'd  her  hopes  for  ever: 

Nor  need  I  tell  the  fury  and  surprise 

Of  the  young  lover,  when  they  met  his  eyes. 

He  scarcely  stands,  at  length  he  madlv  screeches, 

*  It's  all  up  now !    He's  left  my  love  me  breeches.* 

«  *  *  «  * 

They  met  no  more,  though  ev'ry  eflFort  made  he 
To  get  an  explanation  from  the  lady: 
She  married  soon,  to  save  a  second  trotisseau; 
And  to  conclude,  I  thought  her  wise  to  do  so. 


^lU  JLttttvn* 


William  Howard,  Viscount  Stafford,  to 
the  Countess  of  Arundel.  (Original  in 
the  possession  of  Henry  Howard,  Esq.  of 
Corby  Castle.) 

*  Madam, — I  beseech  God  preserve  you, 
&  make  you  happy,  I  pray  lett  yo'  Lord 
know,  that  I  do  count  my  selfe  very  much 
obliged  unto  him,  &  wish  him  as  well  as 
may  be,  I  pray  lett  him  know  that  I  have 
the  sword  *  that  was  our  great  Ancestors 
att  the  Battle  of  Flodden  ffield,  with  w^i" 
wee  have  a  Tradition  in  our  ffamily,  hee 
killd  the  King  of  Scottland,  this  sword  was 
alway^s  much  esteemed  by  my  ffather,  I 
do  now  give  it  unto  yo'  Lord  my  Nephew, 
I  have  taken  order  it  shall  be  brought  unto 
him ;  I  give  it  upon  this  condition  and  no 
other  that  he  leave  it  to  the  Heirs  Males 
of  himselfe,  w*^^  I  hope  will  be  many,  &. 
their  Heirs  Males — for  want  of  such  unto 
my  Nephew  Thomas  bis  Brother,  And 
for  want  of  his  Heirs  Males,  to  returne 
unto  my  Heirs,  God  blesse  you  all,  I 
am  near  my  death,  and  with  that  will 
averre  my  innocence,  that  am — Yo'  Lap" 
ffaithfuU  humble  Serv^-  and  Unkle 

*  William  Howard.' 
Address  on  the  cover — *  For  my  Lady 
The  Countesse  of  Arrundell.' 

*  (The  sword  here  alluded  to  is  now  in  the 
Herald's  Collie,  and  has  been  exhibited  as 
*the  sword  of  the  Scottish  King,  used  at 
Flodden  Field.'] 


Sir  Kenelm  Digby  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
(Cott.  M.S.  Vesp.  F.  xiii.  f.  22.) 

*  NoBLB  Sir, — By  y'  permission  I  send 
you  here  enclosed  two  letters  for  Oxforde, 
one  to  M'  James  the  other  to  M'  Allen ; 
both  w®**  j  beseech  you  lett  be  sent  vnder 
y'  couer.  If  you  thinke  fitt,  you  may 
please  to  take  notice  to  M'  Allen  how  j 
report  my  selfe  to  be  much  beholding  to 
him  for  his  friendly  giuiug  me  his  bookes 
and  papers ;  and  to  thanke  him  in  my  be* 
halfe ;  and  to  confirme  his  choice  of  me, 
by  such  motiues  as  may  occurre  to  you ; 
and  to  aduise  him  to  settle  them  in  a  direct 
and  legall  manner.  You  may  be  bold  t 
assure  him,  that  in  my  handes  they  wil 
not  be  w***  lesse  honorable  memorie  of  him 
than  in  any  mans  else ;  nor  can  they  be 
w^^  anybodie  that  will  gladlier  comunicate 
them  to  them  that  can  make  vse  of  them : 
yv^^  are  the  two  endes  he  hath  reason  to 
looke  after  in  disposing  of  them ;  And  be* 
sides  j  belieue  he  will  say  j  haue  not  merited 
the  least  regard  among  his  friendes.  I  pray 
you  also  write  to  M'  James  what  you  shall 
iudge  may  conduce  by  his  endeauours  to 
this  my  desire ;  whom  j  should  be  glad  (if 
it  may  b©  done  fittly)  might  make  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  bookes,  papers,  and  instru- 
ments ;  and  then  might  also  be  a  witnesse 
to  M'  Allen's  giuing  them  to  me.  All  w"** 
j  referre  to  y'  wisedome  and  good  direc- 
tions. 
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*  I  WM  yesterday  att  the  Court,  where 
there  was  honorable  mention  of  you  att  my 
lord  of  Dorsets  and  in  presence  of  my  Lord 
Tresurer ;  w*^  occasion  j  failed  not  to  take 
hold  of  to  do  you  all  the  right  j  could; 
And  truly  j  must  tell  you  that  j  finde  very 
good  inclinations  towardes  you,  and  j  at- 
tribute the  not  clearing  of  y'  businesse 
onely  to  a  certaine  slownesse,  that  ynlesse 
it  be  quickened  now  accompanieth  all 
thinges;  and  that  quickening  must  pro- 
oeede  raainely  from  y'  selfe;  y'  friendes 
can  but  dispose  thioges  fairely,  y'  owne 
soUicitation  must  be  the  grouns  to  mooue 
upon ;  and  j  doubt  not  but  yon  will  hane 
a  faire  passage.  In  negotiating  all  w^  and 
all  thinges  e&e  that  may  be  of  service  to 
you,  j  will  employ  my  selfe  w**  as  much 
affection  and  heate  as  any  sernant  you 
baue.  I  pray  you  excuse  me  j  waite  not 
on  you  my  selfe  now,  for  j  am  not  very 
well  and  my  coach  is  lame ;  within  a  few 
dayes  j  will  attend  you,  but  j  thinke  j  shall 
first  go  to  Court  agaiue — where  j  will  not 
omitt  to  remember  seruing  you  if  j  can. 
Thus  kissing  y'  handes,  j  rest — y'  humble 
seruant  Kbnblmb  Diobt. 

*  Charteshousb  takd  this 

present  thursday.* 

*  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  the  son  of  Sur 
Everard  Digby,  an  English  gentleman,  who, 
though  born  of  Protestant  parents,  became 
a  partisan  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  for  which 
he  was  executed  in  1607.  Sir  Kenelm  was 
born  at  Gothurst,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
in  1603,  and  educated  at  Gloucester  Hall, 
Oxford.  He  was  knighted  by  James  I., 
and  by  Charles  I.  he  was  appointed  to 
several  offices.  On  one  occasion,  when 
some  difference  existed  between  England 
and  the  Venetians,  he  was  sent  with  a 
fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  where  he 
attacked  the  fleet  of  the  republic  in  the 
bay  of  Scanderoon.  About  1 636  he  quitted 
the  Church  of  England  for  that  of  Rome. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  imprisoned  by  the  parliament  in  Win- 
chester House,  but  in  1643  he  regained 
his  liberty,  and  went  to  France.  When 
Cromwell  assumed  the  government,  he 
ventured  to  visit  his  native  country,  and 
paid  great  court  to  that  usurper.  He 
wrote  a  *•  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies,' 
•  On  the  Operations  and  Nature  of  Man^s 
Soul,'  and  *  Peripatetic  Institutions.*  Died 
1666.' 

All  readers  of  •  The  Religio  Medici*  of 
quaint  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne  will  re- 
member the  relations  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
to  that  inimitable  composition. 

*  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton,  a  distinguished 
English  antiquarian,  was  born  at  Denton, 
in  Huntingdonshire,  in  1570.  In  1629  he 
was  brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  in 
consequence  of  a  political  treatise  of  his  in 


M.S.  being  lent  by  his  librarian,  the  con- 
tents of  which  gave  so  much  offence  at 
court,  that,  although  Sir  Robert  was  un- 
aware of  his  librarian's  conduct,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower.  He  wrote  '  The  An- 
tiquity and  Dignity  of  Parliaments;*  and 
assisted,  both  with  his  literary  treasures 
and  his  purse.  Speed,  Camden,  and  other 
writers  on  British  archaeology.  His  valu- 
able library  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Died  1631.* 

Lady  Arabella  Stuart  (Seymour)  to  the 
Privy  Council.    (Harl.  M.S.  7003.  f.  92.) 

*  To  the  right  honorable,  the  Lords  of 
his  Mtk^  most  honorable  priuy 
eounsell 

'Right  honorable  and  my  very  good 
Lords.  I  am  constraind  to  trouble  you, 
rather  then  be  guilty  of  the  danger  of  life 
whearin  Hugh  Crompton,  and  Edward 
Reenes,  two  of  my  servants  lately  com- 
mitted to  the  Marshalsea  for  my  cause, 
remaine.  I  am  informed  diuerse  neare 
that  prison,  and  in  it,  are  lately  dead,  and 
diuerse  others  sicke  of  contagions  and 
deadly  diseases.  Whearfore  I  humbly 
beseech  your  Honors  to  commiserate  theyr 
distresse,  and  consider  that  they  are  ser- 
vants, and  accoumptable  for  diuerse  debts 
and  reckninges,  which  if  they  should  dy 
would  be  a  great  preiudice  to  me  and 
others.  And  fhearfore  I  humbly  beseech 
you  to  moue  vnto  his  Ma^  my  most  hum- 
ble suite  and  tbeyrs,  that  it  will  please  his 
Ma*7  they  may  be  remoued  to  some  other 
healthfull  Aire. 

*  Arbblla  Sbtm aurb.' 

'ArabeRa  Stuart,  commonly  called  the 
Lady  Arabella.  This  unhappy  and  inno- 
cent victim  of  jealousy  and  state  policy 
was  the  only  child  of  Charles  Stuart,  Earl 
of  Lennox,  younger  brother  to  Henry  Lord 
Darnley,  the  husband  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  She  was  therefore  consin-german 
to  James  I.,  to  whom,  previously  to  his 
having  issue,  she  was  next  in  the  line  of 
succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  being 
the  grand- daughter  of  Henry  VII.  by  the 
second  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
Margaret.  She  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation. Her  proximity  to  the  throne  was 
the  source  of  her  misfortunes.  Elizabeth, 
for  some  time  before  her  decease,  held  the 
Lady  Arabella  under  restraint,  and  refused 
the  request  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  to  give 
her  in  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  his 
kinsman,  with  a  view  to  remove  her  from 
England.  The  pope  had  likewise  formed  the 
design  of  raising  her  to  the  English  throne, 
by  espousing  her  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy ; 
which  project  is  said  to  have  been  listened 
to  by  Henry  lY.  of  France,  from  a  wish 
to  present  the  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land.   The  detection  of  a  plot  of  some 
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English  nobles  to  set  aside  James  in  faTonr 
of  Arabella,  of  which  she  was  altogether 
Innoeent,  nltiinately  proved  her  desCruc- 
fion ;  for,  although  left  at  liberty  for  the 
present,  when  it  was  some  time  after  dis- 
covered that  she  was  secretly  married  to 
Che  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  both 
husband  and  wife  were  committed  to  the 
Tower.  After  a  year's  imprisonment  they 
contrived  to  escape,  but  the  unhappy  lady 
was  retaken.  Remanded  to  the  Tower, 
the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  close 
Confinement,  which  finally  deprived  her  of 
her  reason.  She  died  on  the  27th  Septem- 
ber, 1615,  aged  thirty-eight  years.  She 
possessed  talents  of  a  superior  order^  and 
a  very  pleasing  person.* 

Cardinal  Wolsey  (bom  1471;  Archbishop 
of  York  1514;  died  1530)  to  Gardiner, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester.  (Lands. 
M.S.  1236.  f.  12.) 

*  My  owne  goode  mastyr  Secretary  aftyr 
my  most  herty  recomendaoons  w^  lycke 
thancks  for  yo'  goodnes  towards  me  thes 
shalbe  to  advertyse  yow  that  I  have  beyn 
informyd  by  my  trusty  frende  Thomas 
Cromwell  that  ye  have  sygnyfyd  unto  hym 
to  my  synguler  consolacion  ho  we  that  the 
Kyngs  hyghnes  movyd  w*  pety  and  com- 
passyon  and  of  hy»  excellent  goodness  and 
cheryte  consyderyng  the  lamentable  con- 
dicion  and  stat  that  I  stand  yn  hath  wyllyd 
vow  w*  other  lords  and  mastyrs  of  liys 
honorable  cownsell  to  entende  to  the  per- 
fyghtyng  and  absolvyng  w*out  further 
(tract  ?)  or  delay  of  myn  end  and  appoynt- 
ment  and  that  my  pardon  shulde  be  made 
in  the  moste  ample  forme  that  my  cownsell 
eowde  devyae,  for  thys  the  kyng's  most  gra- 
eyouB  remembrance  procedyng  of  hymsylf 
I  acoompt  my  sylf  not  onely  moste  bown- 


dyn  to  serve  and  pray  for  <he  preservacion 
of  hys  moste  royal  maiesf  e  but  also  thaneke 
god  that  ye  have  occasyon  govyn  onto  yow 
to  be  a  soTlyeyter  and  setterforthe  of  such 
thyngs  as  do  and  shall  conserne  my  seyd 
ende  in  the  makyng  and  compownyng 
wherof  myn  assnryd  truBt  ys  that  ye  wole 
shewe  the  love  and  afiection  wych  ye  have 
and  here  towards  me  yo^  olde  lover  and 
frende  so  deelaryng  yo'  sylf  therin.  that 
the  world  may  parcey ve  that  by  yowr  good 
meanys  the  knyng  ys  the  better  goodd 
lorde  unto  me  and  that  nowe  newly  in 
maner  comyng  to  the  world  ther  may  be 
suche  resspect  had  to  my  poore  degre  olde 
age  and  longe  contynuyd  servys  as  shal  be 
to  the  kyngs  hygh  honor  and  yo*  gret 
prayse  and  laude  wych  ondowttydiy  shal 
folowe  yf  ye  extende  yowr  benyvolens  to- 
wards me  and  men  perceyve  that  by  y' 
wysdom  and  dexteryte  I  shalbe  relevyd 
and  in  thys  my  calamyte  holpyn  at  the 
reverens  therfor  of  god  myn  owne  goode 
Mr.  Secretary  and  refugy  nowe  set  to  yo' 
hande  that  I  may  come  to  a  laudable  ende 
and  reposse.  seyng  that  I  may  be  fur- 
nyshyd  aftyr  suche  a  sorte  and  maner  as 
I  may  ende  my  short  tyme  and  lyff  to  the 
honor  of  Crysts  chorche  and  the  prince. 
And  besydys  my  dayly  prayer  and  true 
hert  I  shal  so  requyte  yo'  kyndnes  as  ye 
shal  have  cause  to  thyncke  the  same  to  be 
wel  imployd  lycke  as  my  seyd  trusty  frende 
shal  more  amply  shewe  onto  yow  to  whom 
yt  may  please  you  to  geve  ferme  credens 
and  lovyng  andsers  And  I  shall  pray  for 
the  increase  of  yo'  honor.  Wryttyn  at 
Asher  w*  the  tremyllyng  hand  and  hevy 
hert  of  yo'  assuryd  lover  and  bedysman 
*  T  flAuMs  Kfttm 


*  To  the  rygth  honorable 
and  my  syngnler  goode 
firende  Mas^  Secretary ' 


THB  PICTT7&B  OF  A  OOOD  WIFE. 


[This  letter  is  from  the  *  Memorie  of  the 
Somervilles,'  the  notes  are  from  the '  Quar- 
terly Review.'] 

That  delightful  specimen  of  family  his- 
tory, the  *  Memorie  of  the  Somervilles,' 
turned  up  among  the  M.SSi  of  the  family 
in  the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  was 
published  by  him  in  1815.  It  had  been 
written  by  James  the  eleventh  Lord 
Somerville,  in  the  time  of  Charles  11. 

The  chief  charm  of  the  *  Memorie  of  the 
Somervilles'  is  an  affectionate,  antique 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  which  gives  a 
delightful  naiveti  to  it.  There  is  an  air  of 
ancient  domesticity  about  it,  as  if  you  had 
been  transported  into  the  feudal  days ;  not 
into  the  romanoe  of  them,  but  into  their 
homely  and  everyday  life.     In  order  to 


put  our  readers  en  rapport  with  the  kindly 
and  quaint  historian,  we  shall  transcribe 
from  the  preface, '  by  way  of  ane  epistle 
to  my  sones,*  dated  1679 : — 

*  I  first  intertained  the  thoughts  and  set 
about  this  worke,  when  your  loveing  mother 
and  my  dearest  wife  attended  her  respec- 
tive parents  at  the  place  of  Corr- house 
dureing  their  long  sicknes,  which  gave  the 
first  ryse  to  that  of  her  oune,  and  de- 
pryved  me  at  length  of  that  happyness 
enjoyed  in  her  sweet  societie  above  most 
of  men;  and  good  God!  how  could  it 
etherwayes  be,  seeing  all  that  could  be 
wished  for  in  any  woman  was  eminently 
to  be  found  in  her.  In  birth,  worshipful, 
being  the  second  daughter  of  as  ancient  a 
house  and  familie  as  any  within  the  shyr 
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of  tber  degre«{*  her  parents  not  only 
honoured  but  mnoh  belored  of  all  for  tber 
boepitalitie  and  vertue.  It  was  tmely  said 
of  Corr-bonte  tbat  be  was  tbe  soonest  and 
longest  a  man  of  any  gentleman  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  indeed  be  was  company  for  a 
prince,  and  tbe  greatest  of  our  grandies. 
•  •  .  Now,  by  wbat  I  bave  said  of  ber 
near  relations,  her  onne  personall  worth 
can  hardly  be  conceared,  far  lesse  ex- 
pressed, by  soe  un-leamed  and  dull  a  pen 
as  myne,  if  not  supplied  by  tbe  affectione 
of  a  kinde  husband,  and  enlyyened  by  tbe 
rememberanoe  of  soe  excellent  a  wife. 
Consider  ber,  then,  in  her  parents,  in  her 
relationes,  her  education,  and  as  a  mother, 
but  above  all  in  her  understanding  and 
persone.  For  the  first,  she  had  so  clear 
and  piercing  a  witt  in  apprehending  any 
matter,  religious  or  civill,  that  her  answers 
were  ready  and  pertinent,  home  to  the 
purpose  proponed,  without  affectation  or 

wrangling  to  bear  herself  speak 

For  her  knowledge  in  civill  business,  I 
can  give  her  this  testimonie  from  my  oune 
experience,  that  never  was  any  more 
happy  to  bring  the  most  intricat  and  de- 
sperat  affairs  in  all  men*8  judgments  to 
ane  fortunate  issue  than  she.  When  my 
estate  was  looked  upon  as  quyte  ruined 
and  undone,  her  prudence,  conduct  and 
vertue  only  preserved  it ;  for  to  speak  the 
truth,  in  my  younger  years,  when  I  came 
first  to  the  management  of  my  estate,  not- 
withstanding of  the  bad  conditions  I  found 
it  in,  I  mynded  more  my  balkes  and  dogs 
than  business,  which  was  well  supplied  by 
my  wife's  indefatigable  pains  as  to  my 
concerns ;  neither  did  her  diligence  abroad 
make  ber  neglect  the  care  of  her  familie 
at  home  by  her  oune  bands,  at  most  tymes 
with  a  watchfull  eye  over  her  servants, 
with  whom  she  conversed  pleasantly  and 
familiarly,  which  made  them  doe  more 
than  all  the  rigiditie  that  a  sullen  or  dogged 
mistress  can  extract  from  them. 

'  For  the  proportione  of  her  bodie,  pnre- 
ness  and  delicacie  of  her  complexione,  the 
sweetnes  of  ber  air,  tbe  best  of  meanes, 
with  the  statelyness  of  her  port,  all  con- 
curring to  frame  and  make  up  an  excellent 
creature,  gave  her  absolutely  the  advan- 
tage of  most  of  the  women  of  her  tyrae, 
as  cannot,  nor  will  not,  be  denyed  by  any 
that  ever  had  the  happyness  to  see  her, 
save  such  of  her  oune  sex  as  might  have 
grudged  and  fretted  at  the  universall  ap- 
plause she  receaved,  and  testymonie  of 
being  the  master-piece  of  women  kynde 
that  the  present  or  future  age  may  readily 
behold:  from  whose  fruitfuU  womb  four 
of  yow,  my  sones,  sprang  before  she  at- 

*  The  Bannatynes  of  Gorr-boose,  in  La- 
narkshire. 


tained  the  twentie-fourtb  year  of  her  age, 
as  exact  modelles  of  ber  delicate  self,  being 
all  of  yow  nursed  with  tbe  testes  and 
weaned  upon  tbe  knees  of  a  most  indul- 
gent mother,  who  cared  for  yow  in  the 
womb,  in  tbe  cradle,  np-bringing  and 
breeding  in  all  sciences  and  befitting  exer- 
cises that  might  qnalifie  yow  in  your  gene- 
ratione  and  stations  to  be  serviceable  to 
your  prince,  country,  and  relationes,  and 
before  her  death  was  soe  happy  as  to  see 
yow  settled  in  your  patrimonies,  according 
to  your  birth-rights.  Haveing  proceeded 
thus  far,  I  can  add  noe  more ;  the  sad  re- 
memberanoe of  my  unexpresseable  losse 
hes  quyte  dulled  my  inventione. — To'  af- 
fectionate father,  sic  subscribitur, 

'James  Somkrvill.* 
This  is  as  quaint  as  anything  in  Pepys, 
and  much  superior  to  the  domesticity  of 
Pepys  in  delicacy  and  chivalrous  dignity, 
qnalities  which  the  writer  inherited  from 
as  ancient  and  gentle  a  stock  as  Great 
Britain  could  furnish.  The  Somervilles 
are  descended  from  Sir  Gualter  de  Somer- 
ville,  a  knight  who  accompanied  William 
the  Conqueror  to  England,  and  obtained 
lands  in  Staffordshire.  The  Scottish  branch 
was  founded  by  a  younger  son,  who  at- 
tached himself  to  the  good  David  I.;  and 
they  possessed  lands  in  Roxburghshire  as 
early  as  a. n.  1174.  By  a  very  curious 
accident  the  English  and  Scottish  proper- 
ties became  re-united,  after  a  lapse  of  six 
hundred  years,  on  the  death  of  the  last  of 
the  English  line,  the  well-known  author  of 
the  'Chace.'  Shenstone  observed  of  him 
that  be  loved  him  for  his  '  flocci-panci- 
nihili-piliftcation  of  money,*  a  quality  which 
the  Scottish  race  possessed  likewise,  and 
which  led  them  to  entertain  the  Jameses 
at  Cowthally  Castle  with  a  hospitality  that, 
along  with  other  circumstances,  had  much 
reduced  them  by  the  time  of  our  historian. 
Perhaps,  but  for  this  temporary  eclipse, 
the  eleventh  lord*  would  not  have  had 
leisure  or  inclination  to  work  away  at  the 
book  before  us;  for  though  Fottuna  non 
tnutat  genuSf  and  can  no  more  destroy 
nobleue  than  confer  it,  it  is  often  observed 
that  a  family  rises  refreshed,  like  the  old 
giant,  from  a  tumble  on  the  earth ;  that  a 
Byron,  a  Mirabeau,  a  Chateaubriand,  ap* 

*  The  peerage  dates  from  1430.  The 
first  Lord  Somerville  married  a  daughter  of 
Stewart  Lord  Damley,  and  had  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  married  to  Eoger  Kirkpatnck  of 
Closebum.  If  the  Eirkpatricks,  from  whom 
the  Empress  of  the  French  is  descended  (un- 
doubtect  cadets  of  that  honourable  old  stock), 

Srang  off,  as  is  believed,  at  this  point,  her 
fgesty  has  the  royal  blood  of  Stuart  in  her 
veins.  How  Charles  Kirkpatnck  Sharpe, 
elegant  antiquary  as  he  was,  would  have  de- 
lighted to  trace  the  connection ! 
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pean  to  assert  the  principle  of  'blood,* 
just  as  the  world  is  beginning  to  moralise 
on  the  decay  of  his  line.  At  such  periods, 
too,  a  man  cherishes  the  memory  of  his 
family  honours  with  a  peculiar  tenderness, 
as  they  say  the  descendants  of  the  Moors 
keep  the  keys  of  their  Spanish  castles  to 
this  day.     There  are  some  pleasant  little 


touches  of  this  family  pride  (nerer  un- 
gracefully shown)  in  the  *  Memorie  of  the 
Somervilles  ;*  and  the  personal  interest  its 
author  exhibits  in  the  history  makes  the 
book  more  amusing  and  dramatic  than 
that  of  Hume  of  Oodscroft,  or,  indeed, 
than  any  other  family  history  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 


[Every  reader  of  Titan  is  called  unon  to  contribute  to  this  department  any  *  old  letter ' 
which  would  be  of  general  interest.  Original  documents  intrusted  to  the  Bditor  for  inspec- 
tion will  be  preserved  with  care,  and  returned.] 
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It  is  the  intention  of  Titan  to  pre- 
sent to  his  readers,  from  time  to  time, 
some  aoconnts  of  the  doings  of  artis- 
tic and  scientific  men  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Eminent  as  is  our  own 
country  for  science  in  all  its  bearings, 
there  is  nevertheless  much  to  delight  and 
instruct  us  in  the  results  arrived  at  ever 
and  anon  by  the  savante  of  France,  the 

felehrte  of  Germany,  and  the  literati  of 
taly.  And  while  this  knowledge  of  other 
lands  will  serve  in  some  measure  to  cor- 
rect an  overweening  estimate  of  our  own, 
it  will  also  help  to  foster  that  sentiment 
of  universal  fraternity  of  which  every  one 
Ukes  to  feel  himself  the  subject. 

Out  of  a  mass  of  scientific  papers  which 
now  lie  before  us,  and  many  of  which  are 
suited  only  for  a  limited  number  of  readers^ 
there  are  some  which  bear  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character,  and  are  of  very  general 
interest. 

It  will  probably  be  in  the  recollection 
of  many,  that  the  existence  of  a  remark- 
able substance  in  the  atmosphere  was 
discovered  a  few  years  ago,  to  which 
chemists,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive 
knowledge  of  its  constitution  and  pro- 
perties, gave  the  name  of  Ozone.  The 
first  discovery  is  attributed  to  Schdnbein, 
the  German  chemist,  and  inventor  of 
gun-cotton.  The  substance  in  itself  ap- 
peared insignificant  enough,  but  a  fact 
was  observed  in  connection  with  it,  which 
gave  it  the  highest  possible  interest. 
Several  chemists  in  London,  and  some 
on  the  Continent,  after  repeated  experi- 
ments of  the  most  searching  kind,  found 
that,  in  those  seasons  when  cholera  was 
decimating  our  city  populations,  ozone 
was  remarkably  deficient  in  the  atmo- 
sphere: and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  freedom 


from  that  scourge  was  generally  associated 
with  an  abundant  supply.  Here,  then, 
was  strong  presumptive  proof  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  constitution  and  re- 
maining properties  of  ozone,  it  had  at 
least  this  one  well  established — ^namely, 
that  it  had  the  effect  of  neutraUsing  the 
choleraic  miasma. 

Such  a  fact  becoming  known,  it  is  by 
no  means  surprising  that  people  began  to 
call  for  more  information  respecting  a  sub- 
stance 80  beneficent  in  its  operations,  or 
that  chemists  of  the  first  order  should 
apply  themselves  to  an  investigation  of 
its  character.  Of  those  who  have  been 
particularly  active  in  this  investigation, 
we  may  name  Mangnac,  De  la  Rive,  Ber- 
zelius,  and  Becquerel.  These  gentlemen 
all  agree  in  every  essential  point  in  their 
opinion  respecting  the  constitution  and 
properties  of  ozone;  and  the  conclusions 
they  have  arrived  at  may  be  now  briefly 
summed  up. 

The  existence  of  this  substance  was 
first  suspected  from  observing  a  peculiar 
smell  which  was  evolved  during  the  per- 
formance of  certain  chemical  experiments: 
first,  when  a  powerful  electric  spark  was 
discharged  into  the  atmosphere;  secondly, 
during  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus  and 
some  other  substances  in  the  open  air;  and 
thirdly,  when  water  was  decomposed  by 
means  of  the  electric  current. 

It  was  found  that  the  substance  which 
produced  this  smell  was  the  same  in 
whatever  way  of  the  three  above  men- 
tioned it  was  produced;  and  that  it  could 
be  formed  in  great  purity  by  the  use  of 
oxygen  instead  of  atmospheric  air.  Fur- 
ther experiments  demonstrated  that  ozone 
was  not  a  compound  body,  but  perfectly 
simple,  and  what  is  most  astonishing,  con- 
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dsted  of  oxygen  itself.  It  was,  in  fact, 
oxygen  in  an  allotropic  state;  that  is, 
oxygeD  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  totally 
different  in  its  properties  from  those  of 
that  element  in  its  usual  state;  and  of 
the  properties  of  ozone,  one  is  especially 
noteworthy,  as  it  explains  the  prevalence 
of  cholera  in  hot  weather,  and  its  disap- 
pearance on  the  approach  of  cold.  If 
ozone  bo  exposed  to  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  it  changes  instantly  into 
oxygen — that  is,  from  oxygen  in  its  allo- 
tropic form,  to  oxygen  in  its  normal  state; 
even  at  common  temperatures  alike  change 
takes  place,  only  much  more  slowly;  while, 
at  intermediate  temperatures,  the  change 
goes  on  with  a  vetocity  varied  in  propor- 
tion. If  therefore  we  suppose  that  ozone 
is  generated  in  the  atmosphere  by  some 
natural  process,  it  will  be  slowly  dissipated 
even  in  cold  weather;  more  readily  at 
medium  temperatures;  and  in  hot  weather 
with  great  rapidity.  This  law  being  proved, 
we  have  only  to  discover  whether  the  ob- 
served absence  of  cholera  in  connection 
with  the  presence  of  ozone  be  a  necessary 
consequent,  or  a  mere  co-incident,  and  the 
prevalence  of  that  malady  in  hot  weather 
is  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  project  of  a  ship  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  has  been  taken  up  with 
renewed  vigour  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment; but  although  the  French  have 
been  the  most  active  promoters  of  the 
scheme,  it  has  been  their  object  from  the 
first  to  make  the  work  a  truly  interna- 
tional one.  The  principal  countries  of 
Europe  and  America  each  contributed 
one  or  more  engineers  as  representatives 
of  their  respective  countries,  to  join  the 
exploring  expedition  sent  out  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  route.  The  report  of  the 
commission  has  recently  been  drawn  np 
by  M.  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire,  and 
published  in  the  French  journals.  From 
it  we  gather,  that  the  expedition  set  out 
from  France  in  November  1866,  and 
landing  at  Alexandria,  they  accomplished 
their  survey  of  the  isthmus  by  the  end 
of  December.  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  pro- 
jector of  the  scheme,  had  the  honour  of 
explaining  the  details  of  the  survey  to 
the  Viceroy  of  ^ypt  on  the  third  of  Janu- 
ary; when  his  highness  signified  his  ap- 
proval of  the  project.  The  most  eligible 
track  for  the  new  canal  to  take,  is  that 
formerly  taken  by  the  old  one  now  choked 
np,  and  which  fell  into  that  condition 
under  Mahometan  rule,  many  years  aga 
For  termini  to  the  canaly  the  ports  of 


Pelnsinm  and  Suez  are  selected.  Their 
suitability,  however,  is  Strongly  disputed 
by  some,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to 
be  rendered  unnavigable  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  sand  at  their  mouths.  M.  de 
Lesseps  appears  to  see  his  way  through 
this  difficulty;  but,  as  we  have  heard  so 
much  of  ship-canals  lately,  we  are  not 
sanguine  as  to  the  results  of  the  present 
enterprise. 

Apropos  of  canals,  certain  theories  re- 
lative to  the  physics  of  the  ocean  have 
been  dragged  forward  by  continental  phi- 
losophers; who,  applying  them  to  the 
long-talked-of  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  have  rendered  them  prognosti- 
cant  of  consequences  widely  remote  from 
those  which  the  promoters  of  the  project 
have  hitherto  anticipated.  To  those  who' 
have  only  a  slight  acquaintance  With  phy- 
sical geography,  it  is  well  known  that  s 
powerful  current  is  perpetually  flowing 
across  the  Atlantic  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  equator.  The  tendency  of  this  cur- 
rent is  continually  westward,  and  so  great 
is  its  force,  that  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
several  feet  higher  on  the  American  side 
of  the  Atlantic  than  on  the  African,  ow- 
ing to  the  interruption  pre^nted  to  its 
progress  by  the  narrow  tract  of  Oentnii' 
America  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The 
current,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  lawg 
of  inertia  and  gravity,  turns  to  the  norths- 
ward,  and  passing  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  it  acquues  an  elevated 
temperature,  it  runs  some  distance  along 
the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  then 
turns  off  in  a  north-easterly  direction  across 
the  Atlantic  towards  Europe.  Arriving 
there,  with  a  temperature  considerably 
higher  than  that  which  naturally  belongs 
to  the  ocean  in  that  latitude,  it  washes 
the  coast  of  Spain,  France,  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  Norway,  and  imparts 
to  the  western  seaboards  of  those  countries 
a  warmth  and  geniality  which  render  pos* 
sible  the  cultivation  of  wheat  throughout 
the  British  Isles,  and  of  barley  nearly  td 
the  northern  extremity  of  Norway  and 
Sweden;  while,  in  the  corresponding  lati*- 
tudes  of  the  eastern  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica, the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  are  frozen  up  for  little  less. 

Now  the  continental  physicists  argue 
thus:  make  an  open  ship  canal  as  pro* 
posed,  and  the  powerful  equatorial  cur* 
rent  will  throw  off  a  little  rapid  o&hoot 
from  itself  through  the  cutting.  The  ao* 
laon  of  this  current  on  &e  bi^ks  of  the 
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canal  will  proceed  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees from  year  to  year,  till  the  passage 
will  become  mach  wider  and  deeper  than 
when  originally  excavated;  when  the  old 
parent  stream  will  find  it  a  more  con- 
venient direction  for  her  eternal  prome- 
nade than  the  one  with  which  she  is  now 
obliged  to  content  herself;  and  daily  send- 
ing off  fresh  detachments  of  disintegrat- 
ing agents,  the  avenue  will  be  so  enlarged, 
as  to  afford  room  for  her  to  advance 
bodily  through;  when,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  she  will  forsake  her  old  jaunt 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  pursue  a  nearly 
straight  direction  along  the  equator. 
Western  Europe,  no  longer  nestled  and 
warmed  in  her  maternal  bosom,  will  grow 
frigid  and  lifeless;  the  ports  of  London, 
Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  will  be  ice-locked 
one  third  of  every  year;  Scotland  will  be- 
come barren  and  inhospitable;  commerce, 
literature,  and  civilisation  will  migrate 
southward;  and  Mr  Macaulay's  New  Zea- 
htnder  standing  on  the  lonely  ruined  arch 
of  London  bridge,  speculating  on  the  by- 
gone history  of  the  great  city  once  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  in  its  vicinity,  will 
be  rendered  a  less  improbable  personage 
than  ever. 

Much  has  been  said  by  way  of  com- 
Bient  on  the  social  position  which  woman 
is  assuming  in  the  United  States,  and  as 
accounts  reach  us  from  time  to  time 
of  ladies  studying  law,  medicine,  or  di- 
vinity, we  are  apt  to  attribute  such  ap- 
parent eccentricities  to  the  go-ahead  cha- 
racter of  our  Transatlantic  neiglibours. 
Our  French  cousins  appear  to  regard  the 
matter  in  a  different  light,  and  profess  to 
see  some  foundation  for  these  novel  views 
in  reason  and  propriety.  The  *  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,*in  its  July  number,  defends 
especially  the  practice  of  medicine  by  edu- 
cated ladies,  on  the  ground  that  females 
can  be  induced  to  speak  more  freely  of 
their  ailments  to  one  of  their  own,  than 
to  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  thus  en- 
Able  the  practitioner  to  prescribe  more 
accurately  than  is  possible  under  other 
drcumstances.  Madame  Lachapelle  is 
particularly  named  as  one  who  has  prac- 
tised for  many  years  in  Paris,  as  mattreese 
eagefemme  etprofesseur  d' accouchement, 
and  her  career  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  commendation. 

The  French  Academy  of  fine  arts,  hav- 
ing had  to  seek  a  successor  to  the  late  M. 
Adolphe  Adam,  in  the  section  of  Musical 
Composition,  proceeded  to  elect  one  from 
the  severail  candidates  for  the  honour  m 


June  last.  The  choice  of  the  Academy 
fell  on  M.  Berlioz,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser, and  for  some  time  the  director  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society's  concerts  in 
London. 

The  agitation  started  in  London,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  respecting  the  frauds 
and  adulterations  connected  with  the  pre- 
paration and  sale  of  articles  of  food,  has 
extended  itself  to  Paris  and  the  large 
towns  of  France.  Among  other  matters, 
it  has  given  rise  to  a  most  interesting 
paper  by  M.  Chevalier,  the  learned  che- 
mist, on  the  history  of  the  bottle  manu- 
facture. He  commences  very  systemati- 
cally, by  defining  a  bottle,  and  then  goes 
on  to  show  how  fraud  is  facilitated  by  the 
custom  of  making  them  contain  less  than 
the  nominal  quantity.  He  alluded  to  the 
propositions  which  had  been  started  in 
different  quarters,  which  required  all 
bottles  made  at  the  verreries  to  be  made 
of  a  determinate  capacity,  and  marked 
while  hot  and  soft  with  such  letters  or 
figures  as  would  clearly  indicate  th& 
quantity  they  professed  to  hold.  Under 
Louis  XV.  it  was  shown  that  the  au- 
thorities had  recognised  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  by  a  proclamation: 
fixed  the  contents  of  all  bottles,  and  at- 
tached heavy  penalties  to  infringements 
of  the  law  by  fraudulent  manufacturers. 
Unhappily,  says  M.  Chevalier,  this  law 
has  been  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude, 
and  hence  the  impunity  with  which  these 
frauds  are  perpetrated.  We  Londoners 
have  evaded  this  particular  form  of  fraud, 
by  buying  all  our  drinkables  from  the 
barrel;  and  a  fact  has  come  to  light 
which  astounds  old  housekeepers,  for  it 
is  found  that,  if  you  go  to  the  large  taverns 
where  dusty,  cobwebby,  *  fine  crusted  old 
port*  is  exhibited  in  the  windows  for  sale, 
and  choose  the  dustiest,  cobwebbiest  you 
can  see,  on  comparing  it  with  what  yoa 
have  purchased  in  draught,  the  latter  is 
discovered  to  be  the  older  of  the  two. 
Thus  two  birds  are  brought  down  with 
one  stone. 

Under  the  double  title  of  the  Soci^t^ 
Parisienne  des  Charbons  Anglais  et  de 
Transport  Maritime,  a  company  has  been 
formed  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying French  manufacturers  with  Eng- 
lish coal  of  the  first  quality,  and  at  a  price 
that  shall  enable  them  to  compete  more 
successfully  with  their  northern  rivals. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  compelled  to 
use  an  inferior  coal  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
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a  superior  article,  and  many  branches  of 
manufacture  have  been  deteriorated  there- 
by. As  a  remedy  for  this  ev'd,  the  society 
above-mentioned  has  been  originated.  It 
starts  with  a  capital  of  20,000,000  francs, 
with  power  of  augmentation  if  necessary. 
Twenty  new  screw  steamers  are  in  course 
of  construction,  and  in  virtue  of  arrange- 
ments effected  between  the  new  socieU 
and  certain  English  railway  companies, 
the  vessels  will  be  profitably  employed 
on  their  return  route  in  the  transport 
of  various  kinds  of  merchandise.  Such 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  our  neighbours  in 
seizing  upon  those  little  things  which  pro- 
duce great  effects,  may  well  rouse  us  to 
action,  and  lead  us  to  a  more  earnest  con- 
sideration of  the  causes  which  place  many 
of  our  own  productions  in  so  unfavourable 
a  position,  when  put  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  lands. 

The  lamentable  inundations  which  have 
recently  effected  such  devastations  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rhone,  have  called  forth 
two  interesting  papers  on  the  means  of  pre- 
venting a  recurrence  of  the  calamity.  The 
first  is  by  M.  Valine,  inspector-general  of 
bridges  and  causeways.  This  gentleman 
published  a  work  on  the  same  subject  in 
1840;  but  his  proposals  as  stated  in  that 
work  did  not  meet  with  much  attention. 
The  late  disaster  has  rendered  people 
more  willing  to  listen  to  him,  and  he  re- 
peats his  suggestions.  To  understand  the 
nature  of  the  method  he  would  adopt  to 
prevent  future  inundations  of  the  Rhone, 
it  is  necessary  just  to  revert  to  the  phy- 
sical aspect  of  the  river  itself.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  large  crescent-shaped 
lake  exists  in  the  south-west  of  Switzer- 
land, having  its  concave  side  towards  the 
south,  and  its  two  extremities  nearly  due 
east  and  west.  This  lake  is  known  under 
the  names  of  Lake  Leman  or  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  From  the  western  extremity  of 
the  lake  issues  the  Rhone,  and  on  its  banks 
at  this  point  stands  the  venerable  city  of 
Geneva.  A  few  miles  lower  down,  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Arve,  a  tributary 
to  the  Rhone  on  its  south  side,  and  for 
some  distance  having  a  course  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  south  side  of  the  lake.  Now, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  river 
is  the  means  of  bringing  down  the  super- 
abundance of  water  which  causes  the  fre- 
quent inundations  of  the  Rhone.  Having 
its  rise  on  the  slope  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
draining  the  Valley  of  Chamouni,  its  banks 
are  always  liable  to  an  overflow  when  the 
Alpine  snows  begin  to  melt.    It  is  hence 


presumed  by  M.  Valine  and  others,  that 
if  the  waters  of  the  Arve  could  be  di- 
verted at  those  times  when  there  is  dan- 
ger of  a  flood,  the  calamity  would  be 
avoided.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  cut 
a  canal  from  the  Arve  to  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva, a  length  of  about  2000  metres,  and 
to  raise  artificial  embankments  in  oertsun 
parts  of  the  shores  of  the  lake,  so  that, 
by  means  of  locks  and  sluices,  the  peri- 
odical superabundance  of  the  Arve  may 
be  turned  into  the  canal,  and  thence  con- 
veyed to  the  lake,  the  great  superficial 
extent  of  which  would  render  even  large 
accessions  of  water  comparatively  inap- 
preciable. 

The  second  paper  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred is  one  communicated  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  by  M.  Fabre.  In  it 
he  gives  details  of  certain  meteorological 
observations  which  he  had  either  made  or 
collected  in  the  course  of  several  years, 
and  which  tended  to  show  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  occurrence  of  the 
hot  dry  wind  known  in  the  north  of 
Africa  by  the  name  of  the  Sirocco,  and 
the  occasional  floods  of  the  south  of 
France.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  two 
grounds  on  which  such  a  connection  could 
be  explained.  For,  first,  the  dry  wind, 
on  crossing  the  Mediterranean,  would 
take  up  a  large  quantity  of  moisture, 
which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  would  be  pre- 
cipitated in  copious  rains;  or,  secondly, 
the  wind,  being  a  hot  one,  would  dissolve 
the  Alpine  snows  with  unwonted  rapidity, 
and  produce  a  similar  result.  The  im- 
portance of  this  discovery,  if  such  it  may 
as  yet  be  called,  is  considerably  enhanced 
by  the  fact,  that  France  will  ere  long 
have  electric  communication  with  Africa; 
so  that  the  appearance  of  the  Sirocco  will, 
on  being  telegraphed  to  Lyons,  prove  a 
sufScient  and  timely  warning  to  avert  a 
flood. 

In  Italy,  Professor  Palmieri  has  been 
engaged  in  investigating  some  curious 
phenomena  connected  with  the  late  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius.  The  crater,  which  was 
so  active  two  or  three  years  since,  having 
ceased  to  emit  any  considerable  amount  of 
gaseous  or  other  matter,  it  was  observed 
by  visiters  that  many  orifices  in  the  ad- 
jacent rocks  were  filled  with  innumerable 
insects.  The  mystery  is,  that  these  in- 
sects should  come  to  such  a  spot  at 
all.  What  can  attract  them  to  a  locality 
in  which  they  only  find  a  grave?  The 
professor  examined  many  of  the  insects, 
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which  resemble  cochineals  in  size,  as  well 
as  in  some  other  particulars,  and  found 
nearly  forty  different  species.  It  was  also 
remarkable  that  only  some  of  the  orifices 
appeared  to  have  any  attraction  for  them; 
for,  while  hundreds  would  crowd  into  one 
hole,  another,  to  all  appearances  equally 
eligible,  and  in  close  proximity,  would  be 
utterly  neglected.  Another  phenomenon 
to  which  the  professor*s  attention  was  di- 
rected was,  the  discolourment  and  par- 
tial destruction  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  popularly  be- 
lieved that  boiling  water  fell  upon  the 
shrubs  and  trees  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  the  bright  red  colour  of  the 
leaves  indicated  rather  the  action  of  some 
acid  upon  them.  Further  investigation 
led  to  the  conviction,  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  was  thrown  into  the 
atmosphere  during  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano, and,  being  mixed  with  atmospheric 
vapours,  was  deposited  along  with  the 
rain,  producing  an  acid  reaction  on  what- 
ever it  fell. 

From  Australia  we  have  evidence  that 
the  disorder  resulting  from  the  gold  fever 
is  passing  away,  and  that  public  affairs  are 
assuming  a  more  regular  and  settled  as- 
pect. A  volume  published  at  Melbourne 
has  reached  us,  entitled  *  Transactions  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Victoria  for 
1855.'  This  is  the  first  volume  published 
by  the  society,  and  contains  several  papers 
indicative  of  the  industry  with  which  their 
subject  matter  has  been  collected,  and  of 
the  talent  which  directed  it.  We  select 
a  few  instructive  scraps  from  the  volume; 
but  the  mass  of  its  contents  are  rather  of 
local  than  general  interest. 

Mr  W.  Blandowski  having  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  making  personal  obser- 
vations on  the  natural  history  of  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  Victoria,  gives,  in  the  course 
of  his  paper,  an  amusing  account  of  his 
endeavour  to  capture  a  specimen  of  the 
animal  called  the  wombat.  This  clumsy 
and  well-known  animal  ( Phascolomys 
vxymJbat)  during  the  day  conceals  himself 
in  his  gloomy  lair,  and  at  night  roams 
about  in  search  of  food.  Protected  by  the 
darkness  and  density  of  the  forest,  he  af- 
fords but  few  opportunities  to  the  natu- 
ralist of  observing  his  habits,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  paucity  of  information  we 
have  on  this  subject.  Their  capture  is  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty,  as  the  author 
of  the  paper  himself  experienced.  Aided 
by  two  aborigines,  he  tracked  a  wombat 
to  its  burrow,  and  then  blocked  up  the 


mouth  of  the  hole  till  the  next  day,  when 
all  three  renewed  their  pursuit.  One  of 
the  natives  entered  the  hole,  and  tracked 
the  animal,  while  his  companion  listened 
above  to  the  knocking  which  he  made  to 
indicate  his  position  under-ground.  The 
spot  is  carefully  marked  above-ground,  and 
the  native  having  come  out,  the  hole  is 
again  blocked  up.  The  third  day,  a  shaft 
is  sunk  twenty- two  feet  deep;  but,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  party,  the  animal  had 
disappeared.  The  fourth  day,  another 
shaft  was  sunk,  the  direction  of  the  bur- 
row having  been  ascertained,  when  not 
only  the  wombat  had  disappeared,  but  all 
traces  of  his  course  were  lost,  and  the 
search  was  given  up. 

Travellers  in  the  interior  of  Australia 
have  often  noticed  a  number  of  dead  trees 
surrounded  by  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
without  seeing  anything  to  account  for 
such  a  fact.  Mr  Blandowski  was  in- 
formed by  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Goulburn  river,  that  a  youth,  on  ar- 
riving at  manhood,  is  conducted  by  three 
of  the  leaders  of  his  tribe  into  the  recesses 
of  the  woods,  where  he  remains  two  days 
and  one  night  Being  furnished  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  he  knocks  out  two  of  the 
teeth  of  his  upper  front  jaw;  and  on  re- 
turning to  the  camp,  carefully  consigns 
them  to  his  mother.  The  youth  then 
again  retires  into  the  forest,  and  remains 
absent  two  nights  and  one  day;  during 
which,  his  mother,  having  selected  a  young 
gum-tree,  inserts  the  teeth  in  the  bark, 
in  the  fork  of  two  of  the  topmost  branches. 
This  tree  is  made  known  to  certain  per- 
sons of  the  tribe,  and  is  strictly  kept  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  youth  himself.  In 
case  the  person  to  whom  the  tree  is  thus 
dedicated  dies,  the  foot  of  it  is  stripped  of 
its  bark,  and  it  is  killed  by  the  application 
of  fire;  thus  becoming  a  monument  of  the 
deceased.  It  is  a  wonder  that,  besides  the 
dead  trees,  the  existence  of  this  family  of 
human  edentata  has  never  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

A  curious  custom  connected  with  the 
pairing  off  (marriage  it  can  scarcely  be 
called)  of  the  young  people  of  these  tribes 
is  amusing.  The  young  man  who  wishes 
to  marry  has  first  to  look  out  for  a 
wife  amongst  the  girls  or  letdfras  of  some 
neighbouring  tribe,  and  having  fixed  his 
choice,  his  next  care  is  to  obtain  her  con- 
sent. This  being  managed,  the  happy 
couple  straightway  elope,  and  remain  to- 
gether in  the  bush  for  two  nights  and  one 
day  (cabalistic  rather!),  in  order  to  elude 
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the  pretended  aearoh  of  the  tribe  to  whom 
the  female  belonged.  This  oonoludes  the 
ceremony,  and  the  young  man  takes  his 
wife  to  his  own  home. 

Bush  fires,  though  much  spoken  of,  are 
very  di^cult  to  account  for.  A  member 
of  the  society,  who  gave  the  subject  much 
attention,  instead  of  attributing  them  en- 
tirely to  the  remains  of  neglected  camp- 
fa^es^  or  to  lightning,  thinks  it  far  more 
probable  that  they  originate  in  the  fric- 
tion of  the  branches  of  trees,  during  the 


prevalence  of  the  hot  northerly  winds. 
*One  could  scarcely  imagine/  he  says, 
*  without  having  seen  it,  what  power 
these  winds  exercise  upon  the  branches 
of  a  tree,  and  what  a  peculiar  noise  is 
produced  by  the  friction  of  the  branches.' 
As,  however,  the  difficulty  of  actually 
igniting  wood  by  fnction  is  considerable, 
we  must  withhold  our  assent  to  this  gen- 
tleman*8  theory,  till  he  or  some  one  else 
has  actually  seen  trees  so  circumstanced, 
at  least  smoking. 


SEASIDE   DIVINITY. 


Wja  had  the  pleasure  y^  recently  of 
being  accompanied  by  the  reader  to  the 
sea-beach,  and  in  his  agreeable  society 
to  indulge  our  genius  for  littoral  studies 
in  Natural  History.  We  are  enthusiasts 
in  our  favourite  science;  and  we  could  not 
but  regret  the  brevity  of  our  intercourse 
with  so  excellent  and  so  docile  a  listener 
as  our  companion.  But  we  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  the 
stern  authority  of  the  editorial  sceptre. 
And,  truth  to  say,  we  were  fain  to  termi- 
nate our  lucubrations;  for  the  tide  came 
rushing  in,  beneath  which  we  might 
readily  have  been  submerged,  notwith- 
standing our  very  buoyant  properties; 
for  be  it  known  to  our  reader  that  the 
tide  we  speak  of— a  veritable  spring-tide 
too — is  an  influx  of  literary  waves  which 
set  in  periodically  upon  the  editorial 
strand  of  our  Magazine,  where  Titan  sits, 
like  Canute  on  the  sea-shore,  vainly  for- 
bidding the  waves  to  come  no  further. 
Now,  borne  onwards  by  these  same  irre- 
ffistible  waves,  there  are  many  *gems  of 
purest  ray  serene'  thrown  up  from  the 
unfathomed  caves  of  the  literary  ocean. 
We  are  an  enthusiast,  it  is  true,  but  we 
have  a  *  method  in  our  * — enthusiasm.  We 
would  not  have  our  own  scientific  gems  to 
shine  out  at  the  expense  of  others  of  no 
kss  value  and  beauty,  and  so  varying  in 
form,  hue,  and  brilliancy,  as  to  suit  the 
various  eyes  to  which  they  unfold  their 
lustre.  Instead,  therefore,  of  imitating 
loqvaxFaUus,  and  holding  our  reader  by 
the  button-hole,  or  filling  all  the  pages  of 
our  Magazine  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mcUa,  we 
took  our  departure  in  good  humour,  and 
oast,  not  our  bread,  bat  our  pi^er,  on  the 


waters  of  this  Nile,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
it  after  not  many  days. 


When  the  aged  priest  of  Apollo  found 
his  prayers  for  the  liberation  of  his  fair 
daughter  rejected  by  Agamemnon,  he  be- 
took himself,  the  poet  tells  us,  to  the 
beach,  and  wandered  along  the  shore  of  the 
loud  resounding  sea,  where  without  inter- 
ruption he  might  prefer  his  petitions  to  the 
Silver  Bow-bearer.  The  picture,  although 
drawn  by  a  heathen  pencil,  is  as  true  to 
nature  as  it  is  beautiful.  Often  since  the 
Bard  of  Ilium  wrote  have  philosophy  and 
experience  alike  reiterated  the  truth,  that 
no  locality  is  more  suited  to  devotion  than 
the  sea-shore,  no  scenery  better  calculated 
to  awaken  sublime  emotions  than  that 
which  it  affords.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
vast  extent  of  the  world  of  waters,  termi- 
nated afar  off  by  the  horizon,  gives  birth  to 
the  idea  of  the  Divine  Infinitude,  and  the 
booming  of  the  waves  as  they  dash  upon 
the  shore — 'the  voice  of  many  waters'— 
utters  a  sound  the  tones  of  which,  like 
the  diapason  of  a  great  organ,  awakens 
the  sublime  idea  of  Infinite  Power.  It 
may  be  objected,  indeed,  that  the  effects 
thus  produced  are  to  a  great  extent  merely 
emotional;  that  the  emotions  thence  aris- 
ing are  vague  and  indefinite;  that  they 
are  not  permanent,  but  liable  to  fade 
away.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  sublimest  emotions  of  the  human 
heart  possess  a  certain  vagueness  and  in- 
definiteness  of  character,  althou^  not  on 
that  account  less  allied  to  true  devotion; 
and  if,  as  must  be  admitted,  emotions  are 
transitory  in  their  nature,  there  exists  a 
remedy  &r  the  consequenees  of  this  iujtho 
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e;|j&rcifle  of  the  intellectuAl  ppwera.  Thu3 
the  inteUigent  study  of  those  objects  of 
natural  history  which  the  sea-shore  pre- 
sents to  us  is  calculated  to  impress  the 
xeason  and  the  judgment  with  special, 
definite,  and,  as  it  were,  tangible  evidences 
of  great  truths,  which  become  the  per- 
manently existing  sources  of  the  noblest 
and  best,  because  the  most  intellectual  de- 
TOtion.  In  such  objects,  the  naturalist 
has  (presented  to  him  minute  specific  de- 
tails in  the  structure  of  living  organisms; 
and  the  beauty  and  appropriateness  of 
that  structure,  and  its  relation  to  exist- 
ing physical  laws,  address  his  highest 
fiiculty,  that  of  reason,  proclaiming  the  ex- 
ercise of  divine  skill,  purpose,  foresight, 
beneficence,  in  terms  in  which  nothing  is 
vague,  nothing  indefinite.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  highest  moral  and  in- 
tellectual principles  of  the  huouin  mind 
may  derive  most  appropriate  and  ener- 
getic exercise  from  what  we  have  ventured 
ttmiliarly  to  term  ^  Seaside  Divinity/ 

Here  is  a  pretty  little  pool  among  the 
rocks.  It  is  full  of  beautifully  dear 
water,  two  or  three  feet  in  depth.  Its 
sur£a<^  is  calm  as  a  mirror;  its  sides  are 
fringed  with  sea-weed  of  various  hues, 
which  hang  motionless  in  the  water.  It 
is  inhabited  by  a  considerable  variety  of 
features — zoophytes,  multitudes  of  uni- 
valve molluscs,  two  or  three  star-fish,  an 
egg-urcliin,  and  multitudes  of  others  of 
our  favourite  denizens  of  the  sea-shore. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  notice  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  population  of  this 
limited  space;  for  our  prelections  would 
thus  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  catalogue 
of  names.  We  shall  therefore  address 
ourselves  to  the  most  prominent  of  them, 
and  first  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  our 
zoophytes,  the  representatives  of  which  in 
the  pool  are  *  sea- anemones.' 

7he  term  zoophyt-e  (which  means  a 
production  of  an  intermediate  nature  be- 
tween animals  and  vegetables)  has  been 
Applied  to  this  very  extensive  class  of  or- 
^nised  beings  because  of  their  very  strik- 
ing similitude  to  plants  in  sotne  particu- 
lars. Their  structure,  like  that  of  plants, 
is  comparatively  simple;  they  are  attached 
by  a  kind  of  root  to  one  spot;  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  obvious  nervous 
isystem;  many  of  them  are  branched;  they 
all  possess  a  low  degree  of  sensibility,  not 
greatly  superior,  indeed,  to  that  which  is 
exhibited  by  sensitive  plants;  and  in  some, 
fu  in  the  ActinioB,  the  analogy  is  rendered 
jtill  more  strict  by  a  beautiml  and  inte- 


resting resemblance  to  certain  flowen^ 
both  m  colour  and  conformation. 

The  ActinicB,  or  sea-anemones,  as  they 
are  poetically  (^ed,  are  to  be  found  on 
every  part  of  our  sea-shores  where  there 
are  rocks.  W  hen  the  tide  has  receded,  they 
may  be  seen  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
rocks  beneath  the  overhanging  sea-weed. 
Their  appearance  when  thus  discovered 
is  by  no  means  attractive.  It  is  that  of 
a  small  hemisphere,  or  cone,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  an  orifice  closed  up,  something 
like  the  mouth  of  a  bag  when  tightly 
drawn  together  by  the  string.  Those  of 
a  red  colour  are  exceedingly  like  a  piece 
of  flesh,  and  on  being  touched,  the  resem- 
blance is  still  more  striking,  from  the  tough, 
muscular  sensation  they  convey.  It  is 
only  in  a  deep  pool,  or  during  high  water, 
that  the  sea-anemone  puts  on  its  charms. 
In  some  of  the  creeks  on  our  rocky  shores^ 
it  is  seen  in  great  perfection  from  a  boat 
when  the  water  is  clear  and  tranquil,  and 
only  a  few  feet  in  depth.  The  cone-shaped 
mass  has  now  become  active;  the  ten  ta- 
enia, which  had  been  drawn  within  the 
body  of  the  animal,  are  now  expanded, 
exhibiting,  both  in  symmetry  and  colour, 
a  striking  resemblance  to  a  flower;  and 
where  many  of  these  creatures  are  as- 
sembled, the  bottom  of  the  water  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  gay  parterre  adorned 
with  many-coloured  blossoms. 

About  twenty  varieties  of  Actinia  are 
aheady  known  to  naturalists  as  belonging 
to  our  sea-shores,  but  beyond  doubt  there 
remain  many  others  to  reward  their  search. 
The  specific  names  of  many  of  these  are 
those  of  the  flowers  they  are  supposed  to 
resemble,  and  others  have  appellations 
derived  from  other  circumstances.  Thus 
the  cereus,  the  daisy,  the  pink,  the  aster, 
the  sunflower,  are  floral  appellations  ap- 
plied to  some  of  them;  while  others  de- 
rive their  titles  from  their  prevailing 
colour,  from  the  gem-like  adornment  they 
exhibit,  or  from  some  peculiarity  of  form 
and  structure. 

The  most  common  is  the  Actinia  me- 
semhryanthemvm,  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance between  the  form  of  its  tcnta- 
cula  when  expanded  and  the  starry  petads 
of  its  floral  namesake.  It  is  not  possessed 
of  much  beauty;  its  stalk,  or  body,  is 
thick  fmd  smooth,  the  edge  of  its  disk  iis 
surrounded  by  a  single  row  of  tubercles,  the 
tentacula  are  numerous  and  slender,  and 
the  colour  that  of  a  dull  crimson.  This 
very  common  species  is  far  surpassed  in 
beauty  by  many  others,  which,  though  less 
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generally  known,  are  denizens  of  Yaiions 
parts  of  our  sea-shores.  We  shall  men- 
tion a  few  of  these,  although  no  description 
can  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  these  re- 
markable creatures,  as  seen  under  advan- 
tageous circumstances  in  their  native  ele- 
ment. 

The  Cerem,  which  we  have  found  on 
the  Welsh  coasts,  and  which  inhabits  seve- 
ral localities  on  the  south-western  shores 
of  England,  has  its  body  marked  with 
longitudinal  furrows,  or  evlci.  Its  sum- 
mit, when  expanded,  is  fiimished  with 
slender  tentacula,  from  a  hundred  and 
twenty  to  two  hundred  in  number;  the 
body  is  of  a  pale  chestnut  colour,  and 
the  tentacula  are  sea-green,  varied  with 
purple. 

The  daisy  anemone  {Actinia  hellis)  is 
a  remarkably  beautiful  species,  also  found 
on  the  south-western  shores  of  England, 
and  in  some  other  localities.  It  has  a  cy- 
lindrical stalk,  from  an  inch  to  about  three 
inches  in  length,  which  is  of  a  fine  red 
colour.  When  the  disk  is  expanded,  it 
exhibits  a  radiated  surface,  much  greater 
in  circumference  and  diameter,  as  com- 
|>ared  with  the  body,  than  is  the  case 
m  other  species.  This  disk  is  covered 
by  short  tentacula,  several  hundreds  in 
number,  and  disposed  in  separate  rows  or 
circles,  each  row  nearer  the  centre  than 
the  other,  having  the  tentacula  pointing 
like  radii  of  a  circle  toward  the  circum- 
ference, with  the  exception  of  the  inner 
row,  in  which  they  are  elevated  more  or 
less  from  the  plane  of  the  disk.  These 
tentacula  exhibit  considerable  variety  of 
colour.  In  some  they  are  dark  brown, 
yellowish  brown,  ornamented  with  white 
spots,  while  the  disk  itself  is  tinted  with 
grey,  lilac,  white,  and  is  sometimes  dark 
brown,  ornamented  with  scarlet  lines  di- 
verging from  its  centre.  This  species  is 
exceedingly  like  a  beautiful  flower. 

Another  remarkable  species  is  the  Ac- 
tinia gemmacea.  It  derives  its  specific 
appellation  from  the  circumstance  that 
its  cylindrical  stalk  or  body  is  marked 
with  lines  of  tubercles  like  gems,  reaching 
from  the  base  to  the  top.  When  retracted, 
it  assumes  the  form  of  a  bell  with  the 
mouth  downwards,  and  the  gem-like  rows 
of  tubercles  converge  in  an  elegant  manner 
from  the  base  to  the  closed  aperture  of 
the  mouth.  The  body  is  of  a  rose  colour. 
Six  of  the  rows  of  tubercles  are  white, 
and  the  interme^te  ones  of  a  grey  or 
ash  colour.  When  expanded,  the  disk 
appears  variegated  with  different  hues, 


green  and  white,  scariet  and  black,  and 
the  tentacula,  chiefly  of  a  fine  olive,  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  this  *gem  of  the 
sea.' 

From  the  Actinia  let  us  now  turn  to 
the  mollusc  tribe,  of  which  numberless 
specimens  inhabit  our  little  pool. 

Those  shores  which  are  rocky  are  in- 
habited by  molluscs  possessing  a  character 
very  distinct  from  that  of  the  animals  of 
the  same  class  whose  habitation  is  the 
sand.  The  molluscs  which  frequent  the 
rocks  are  with  few  exceptions  univalves, 
or  such  as  have  single  shells  like  those  of 
the  snail,  but  difiering  from  each  other 
more  or  less  in  shape.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  as  belong  to  shores  covered 
with  sand  are  generally  bivalves,  united 
in  one  part  by  a  hinge  and  ligament,  and 
capable  of  being  opened  and  shut  at  the 
will  of  the  occupant.  These  burrow  in 
the  sand,  some  descending  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  others  but  a  few  inches, 
whereas,  as  a  general  rule,  the  univalves 
take  up  their  abode  on  the  surface  of 
stones  and  rocks.  Without  any  attempt 
to  enter  upon  a  technical  account  of  the 
orders  into  which  these  classes  of  molluscs 
are  subdivided,  and  which  would  be  im- 
practicable in  a  limited  space,  we  shall 
introduce  to  our  reader's  attention  a  few 
of  those  most  frequently  found  on  our 
sea-shores,  some  of  which  are  highly  in- 
teresting. 

On  those  parts  of  our  coast  which  are 
rocky,  so  great  a  variety  of  univalve 
molluscs  may  be  found,  that  we  must  be 
content  to  point  out  a  few  as  types  of  the 
others.  They  all  belong  to  the  numerous 
order  of  Gasteropoda. 

Of  these,  one  of  the  most  universally 
distributed  is  the  limpet  ( Patella,  or  deep 
dish).  Of  this  mollusc  there  are  many 
varieties,  of  which,  however,  the  common 
limpet  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Our 
readers  are  all  familiar  with  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  limpet  can  adhere  to  the 
rock  it  chooses  as  its  abode.  The  process 
by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  highly  in- 
teresting. The  body  of  the  limpet,  which 
is  also  its  foot,  it  has  the  faculty  of  forming 
into  a  smooth  surface,  round  the  outer 
rim  of  which  is  a  lip.  This  surfiEU»  and  the 
lip  being  placed  in  close  contact  with  the 
stone,  the  central  portion  of  the  animal's 
body  is  raised  by  muscular  contraction, 
and  as  neither  the  air  nor  the  water 
can  gain  admittance  beneath  the  shell,  a 
vacuum,  more  or  less  complete,  is  formed, 
and  the  shell  is  pressed  down  upon  the 
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rock  by  the  weight  of  the  superincambent 
fttmosphere.  A  shell,  of  which  the  lower 
surfiice  has  an  area  of  an  inch  square, 
thus  adheres  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds; 
while  the  conoid  form  of  its  upper  portion 
18  such  as  to  present  the  least  possible  re- 
sistance to  the  waves,  the  utmost  force  of 
which  cannot  detach  the  animal  from  its 
&vourite  spot  The  structure  of  the  Pa- 
tella is  much  more  remarkable  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  tongue  is  a 
most  singular  instrument.  In  ordinary 
curcumstances  it  is  imperceptible,  being, 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  retracted  into 
its  stomach.  It  consists,  nevertheless,  of 
a  membraneous,  parchment-like  string, 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  about 
half-a-line  in  diameter,  flat  like  tape,  and 
having  the  end  shaped  somewhat  Uke  a 
spoon.  On  subjecting  it  to  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  found  to  be  (its  size  being 
considered)  a  most  powerhil  apparatus. 
Along  its  whole  length  it  is  set  with 
teeth,  re-curved  like  the  top  of  a  bill- 
hook, or  the  upper  mandible  of  an  eagle's 
bill,  and  disposed  in  rows,  four  teeth  in 
each  alternate  row,  and  two,  difierently 
shaped,  in  the  intermediate  space.  In 
order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  effect  of 
this  piece  of  mechanism  in  tearing  the 
substance  forming  the  food  of  the  limpet, 
let  the  reader  imagine  a  leather  strap, 
five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and  an  inch  in 
breadth,  set  with  a  thousand  hook-shaped 
lancets  of  fine  steel,  and  exquisitely  sharp, 
with  four  of  these  lancets  abreast,  and  be- 
tween each  row  of  four  a  couple  of  strong 
Limerick  hooks,  and  let  him  suppose  this 
strap,  thus  prepared,  to  be  forcibly  drawn 
across  the  body  of  an  animal,  or  the  stem 
of  a  plant.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an 
apparatus,  minute  although  it  be  in  the 
instance  of  the  limpet,  must  soon  destroy 
the  object  of  attack.  The  chiton  is  the 
only  member  of  the  family  of  OaOeropoda 
which  is  a  multivalve.  It  may  be  found, 
like  the  limpet,  adhering  to  rocks  on  the 
recess  of  the  tide.  It  is  a  slug  of  an  oval 
form;  its  back  is  covered  with  eight  plates 
of  shell,  placed  across,  or  transversely,  re- 
sembling the  plates  peculiar  to  ancient 
armour.  This  creature,  like  the  limpet, 
fixes  itself  by  creating  a  vacuum,  and  is 
so  flat,  and  adheres  with  such  tenacity, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  it.  It 
often  attaches  itself  to  the  keels  of  ships, 
and  thus  traverses  the  ocean.  It  can 
roll  itself  into  a  ball  like  the  wood-louse. 
It  is  interesting  to  remark  regarding  this 
little  boat-shap«d  mollusc,  that  it  may  be 
YoL.  XXIII. 


considered  as  in  some  d^ree  a  modem 
representative  of  those  creatures  called 
triiobites,  which  swarmed  in  the  primi- 
tive seas  in  which  the  Silurian  strata  were 
deposited.  Although  not  three-lobed,  it 
somewhat  resembles  them  in  form,  being 
oval,  and  covered  with  armour  divided 
into  plates;  and  it  is  i)robable  also  that 
the  habits  of  the  trilobite  were  similar, 
and  that,  like  the  chiton,  it  adhered  to 
the  smooth  surfaces  of  rocks  by  means  of 
a  sucker.  It  is  true  that  the  trilobite 
and  the  chiton  are  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent orders  of  being,  but  the  resemblance 
now  referred  to  is  not  unworthy  the  na- 
turalist's notice,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  creatures  whom  the  chiton  may  be 
presumed  to  resemble,  existed  in  so  re- 
mote an  era  in  the  history  of  our  planet, 
so  many  thousands  of  years  before  man 
or  any  of  the  mammalia  appeared. 

Many  gasteropodous  molluscs,  inhabit- 
ing spiral  shells,  are  herbiverous,  feeding 
exclusively  on  marine  plants,  but  a  large 
number  feed  only  on  animal  substances. 
The  shells  of  both  these  divisions  differ 
in  structure,  and  the  difference  points  out 
the  occupant's  mode  of  life.  The  shells 
of  those  which  feed  on  plants  only  have 
circular  mouths,  without  the  sulcus  or 
furrow  on  one  side  which  is  perceptible 
in  the  whelk  tribe.  Of  these  the  peri- 
winkle and  its  varieties,  which  pasture 
upon  the  bladder-fucus  and  other  marine 
plants,  are  a  type.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  those  which  feed  on  animal  substances, 
the  mouth  of  the  shell  is  furnished  at  one 
end  or  side  of  its  rim  with  a  canal  or 
furrow,  more  or  less  distinct,  and  of  these 
the  whelk  is  a  well-known  example.  This 
division  of  the  dass  devour  any  animal 
substances  they  find  in  the  water,  prey 
upon  each  other,  and  make  war  with 
other  molluscs.  The  inouths  of  these 
two  genera,  and  the  organs  with  which 
they  collect  their  food,  exhibit  a  remark- 
able distinction,  which  a  careful  exami- 
nation with  a  lens  easily  detects.  Those 
that  browse  on  plants  possess  a  compara- 
tively simple  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
mouth  and  lips,  furnished  with  cutting 
instruments,  by  which  they  can  readily 
penetrate  the  tough  external  coating  of 
the  various  AlgcB  which  form  their  food. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have,  in 
procuring  nutriment,  to  deal  with  mate- 
rials much  less  tractable  than  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  fud,  such  as  the  shells 
of  other  molluscs,  through  which  they 
most  force  a  passage,  are  supplied  with 
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a  powerful  as  well  as  complex  piece  of 
mechanism  for  that  purpose.  The  whelk 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  this,  and 
the  apparatus  itself  is  a  most  striking  dis< 
play  of  means  obviously  adapted  to  a  spe- 
cial end,  and  adapted,  too,  with  all  the 
unerring  accuracy  and  efficiency  which 
characterise  the  admirable  mechanism 
displayed  in  the  structure  of  animals. 
The  whelk  is  armed  with  a  strong  mus- 
cuUr  proboscis,  acted  on  by  a  beautiful 
and  complex  system  of  muscles,  and 
which,  therefore,  it  can  extend  at  will  to 
a  considerable  length,  retract  within  its 
body,  and  move  in  every  direction;  this 
proboscis  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  mecha- 
nism. It  consists  of  an  external  muscular 
tube,  to  which  the  muscles  are  fixed,  and 
in  this  tube  is  a  cylindrical  implement,  of 
which  the  outer  cylinder  or  tube  forms  a 
sheath,  not  only  for  its  protection,  but  to 
add  to  the  facility  with  which  it  works. 
This  inner  organ  opens  at  its  extremity, 
and  BO  forms  the  mouth  of  the  animal; 
the  mouth  is  surrounded  by  two  strong 
muscular  lips;  and  within  the  lips  is  the 
tongue,  armed  with  spines,  the  action  of 
which,  conjoined  with  that  of  the  lips,  can 
perforate  the  hardest  shells;  and  an  orifice 
being  thus  made,  the  tongue  is  protruded 
into  it,  and  by  means  of  its  hooks  draws 
forth  by  degrees  the  body  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and  helpless  victim  of  its  ingenious 
and  persevering  attack.  This  proboscis 
may  be  said  to  combine  within  itself  the 
multiple  action  of  a  centre-bit  or  an  auger, 
a  rasp  and  pincers,  as  well  as  being  the 
tongue,  the  mouth,  and  the  throat  of  the 
animal  which  uses  it. 

The  Tyrian  dye,  so  celebrated  by  classic 
writers,  as  affording  the  regal  purple,  was 
the  produce  of  a  species  of  whelk.  This 
dye  was  necessarily  very  expensive,  from  the 
very  small  quantity  which  each  shell-fish 
afforded,  and  this  circumstance  placed  it 
entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  any  but  persons 
of  the  greatest  wealth.  Its  colour  was  ex- 
tremely rich  and  beautiful,  but  it  has  been 
long  since  superseded  by  the  much  cheaper, 
and  no  less  beautiful,  colours  of  the  same 
kind,  afforded  by  the  processes  of  modem 
chemistry.  The  mollusc  which  affords 
this  colour  is  the  Purpura  lapiUuSy  one 
of  our  commonest  species,  and  well-known 
to  every  frequenter  of  the  sea-shores.  It 
is  about  an  inch  in  length;  the  shell  is 
very  hard  and  thick,  and  is  either  white, 
or  ornamented  with  broad  bands  of  yellow 
or  brown,  running  in  a  spiral  direction 
round  it.  Hundreds  of  them  may  be  found 


on  the  same  rock  associating  with  limpets 
and  periwinkles.  The  colouring  matter  is 
contained  in  a  vein  or  gland  extending 
across  the  body  of  the  animal;  it  is  easily 
collected  by  opening  the  receptacle  con- 
taining it  after  the  shell  has  been  care- 
fully broken.  The  effect  of  light  upon  the 
dye  is  extremely  remarkable.  On  being 
taken  from^the  animal,  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
hue,  but  on  being  applied  with  the  pencil 
to  a  piece  of  linen,  the  yellow  becomes 
very  rich;  in  a  few  minutes,  however,  it 
deepens  into  a  delicate  green;  the  next 
change  it  undei^oes  is  into  grass  green; 
and  from  this  hue  it  gradually  alters  into 
a  blue  green;  from  which  it  changes  to 
indigo  and  blue.  It  is  now  approach- 
ing its  ultimate  and  permanent  condi- 
tion. The  blue  gradually  assumes  a  red- 
dish tinge,  which,  mingling  with  the  pre- 
vailing blue,  produces  fi^t  violet,  then 
purple,  and  at  length  the  tint  settles 
into  lake.  That  these  very  interesting 
vicissitudes  of  colour  are  produced  by  the 
operation  of  light  upon  the  dye,  is  beyond 
doubt;  they  take  place  in  a  few  hours, 
when  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  the  process  is  greatly  ac- 
celerated by  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  solar  beams.  A  chemical  analysis  of 
the  substance  possessing  intrinsic  proper- 
ties so  remarkable  would  be  highly  inte- 
resting. It  would  probably  suggest  some 
peculiar  relations  which  certain  substances 
bear  to  light,  and  thus  might  prove  of 
considerable  utility  and  value  in  some  of 
the  arts.  In  a  purely  scientific  point  of 
view,  it  would  be  of  much  interest  in  its 
relation  to  those  intricate  questions  which 
continue  to  puzzle  our  philosophers,  as  to 
the  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the 
petals  of  flowers  which  enable  them  to 
exhibit  different  hues;  and  it  might  tend 
to  explain  the  mysterious  fact,  that  an 
organic  change  takes  place  in  substances 
artiflcially  dyed,  inasmuch  as  a  blind  man 
has  been  enabled  to  discriminate  between 
different  colours  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  eggs  and  egg-clusters  of  some  species 
of  whelks  are  extremely  remarkable.  On 
wandering  along  the  shore  after  a  storm, 
one  frequently  finds,  among  the  froth  and 
sea-weed  cast  up  by  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  a  light  yellow  body  of  a  sponge- 
like texture,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length 
and  half  as  broad,  composed  of  several 
globular  subdivisions  attached  together, 
and  consisting  of  numerous  little  semi- 
transparent  flattish  bladders  all  united 
together  by  their  margins.    The  whole 
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mbstanee  im  extremelj  light,  and  may  be 
readily  mistaken  for  some  s<nrt  of  sponge. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  congeries  of  eggs 
of  the  large  whelk  Buccinum  undatttm^ 
which  inhabits  deep  water,  and  attaches 
these  masses  to  the  rocks,  from  which 
they  are  severed  by  the  force  of  the  waves. 
The  eggs  of  the  Purpura,  above  referred 
to,  are  still  more  remarkable.  They  may 
he  found  on  the  recess  of  the  tide  adher- 
ing to  the  surface  of  flat  stones.  These 
Qggs  are  not  attached  together  as  in  the 
instance  just  described,  but  stand  separate 
from  each  other  on  the  stone  where  they 
are  deposited;  they  are  about  the  third- 
of-an-inch  in  height,  and  consist  of  little 
urn-shaped  bodies  raised  upon  a  foot  or 
atand^  and  resembling  in  a  striking  man- 
ner a  common  egg-cup.    We  remember, 


when  we  first  discovered  them  near  Black 
Bock,  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  how  greatly 
we  were  astonished  at  their  form,  and  how 
we  mistook  them  for  some  species  (tf  phut 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  our  notice. 

Before  proceeding  to  those  objects  which 
are  to  occupy  our  attention  on  our  next 
visit  to  the  sea-shore,  wc  shall  only  fur- 
ther remark,  that  every  species  of  mollusc 
will  richly  repay  the  trouble  requisite  in 
the  study  of  its  history.  There  is  not  one 
of  these  creatures  whose  structure  does 
not  exhibit  the  utmost  beauty;  and  how- 
ever great  their  variety  may  be,  the  mar- 
vellous adaptation  of  that  structure  to 
their  mode  of  life  affords  a  continually 
recurring  evidence  of  the  care  of  Divine 
Providence  over  the  humblest  of  his  crea- 
tures. 


®itan^0  pulpit 


2Be  gout  oton  l&ropertp* 

%tt  mt  encourage  ;ou  to  ta&e  ^t  name  anO  toeeti0  of  a 
ptlgrtm  upon  |?ou,  a0  j^out  i^onout;  anti  to  toear  t^zxti  ajS  a 
fflonousf  mark  of  pour  freedom^  ^oug;]^  pou  l^abe  gtten 
pour  l^eart  l^eretofore  to  x%z  toorin,  pet  let  it  Imoto  tl^at  pou 
Ho  not  fntenH  to  leaiie  it  in  l^er  ]^anli0:  but  prefentlp  call  ft 
batli  affafU)  tl^at  pou  map  beSoto  ft  upon  a  better  maSer. 
SDo  not  toe  Cap  t|iaf  e&erp  C^riStan  mult  ffftie  MntCelf  to 
<Btit\y  and  f0  It  not  t^at  \Di^it\  31  Ij^^^  i^oto  perCuatreH  pou 
to  refoltie?  aSut  l^oto  il^all  a  man  gibe  t]^at  to^icl^  ]^e  batb 
not?  ani  5e  Jat^  not  Ifmfelf,  tjat  JatJ  let  out  6(0  Seart 
to  t]^e  toorlH^  3^t  t0  neceflCarp,  t^zn^  t^at  pou  take  it  i^ome 
again  fn  orHer  to  pour  beings  ^i^^  ^ou  mwH  be  pour  oton, 
tbat  Co  pou  map  gitje  pourCelf  to  l^im^  ^m  mult  be  reltoreti 
tolt]^  pour  oton  |anti,  tbat  Co  pou  map  b^be  fomefllilng  to 
offer  up  to  bi0  ufeis^  ianli  Dib  pou  eber  tbink  in  anp  ack:: 
nef0  t^at  pou  toajs  near  to  t^z  ptesaf  of  Oeatb  ?  31  befeecb 
pou,  tell  me  tob^tl^er  it  toa0  not  a  great  trouble  to  pou  to 
finb  pourfelf  Co  muc^  in  t^^e  potoer  of  otl^er  tbing;0,  tbat  pou 
coulb  not  reCffn  pourfelf  to  (Bob  ?  Ml^at  miferp  i0  tjere 
like  to  tbi0,  to  be  fo  out  of  our  oton  banb0  Xsy^iXz  toe  lite, 
tfiat  toe  cannot  pielb  ourfelbe0  to  our  9^aker  toben  ^z  tooulb 
Iiabe  U0  bie?    Co  be  tieb  fo  faS  to  otl^er  tilings,  tl^at  toe 
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tannot  p  to  ^im  \x>^tn  ^t  callg  u0?  ^o  feel  tjat  tW 
t^inff  f)DlD3  u0.  anH  t^at  pull?  tt0,  anH  tlje  ot|)er  etjen  tlarp0 
about  us,  anH  Tajs,  gou  muft  not  leabe  u0  ?  3|f  tl^ere  toere  no^ 
t^ing:  elCe  to  t|)ruft  pou  fortoarli  In  pour  HeRiyn,  tfie  tl^ougl^tjaf 
of  t^\0  mifer?  tooulti  be  a  fufiScient  fpur  to  pou  to  quicken 
t^t  ejcecution  of  iu  IReftore  jourfelf  prefentlp  to  Ifbertp 
affain,  anH  be  a  ferbant  of  t^e  toorlli  no  longer,  if  it  be  but 
for  tW  reafon  onlp,  t^at  jou  map  be  free  to  Die.  Heabe  t^e 
toorlti  ajs  pou  founH  it;  anH  feeing  pou  mui  go  nafceli  a0  pou 
tame,  Ho  not  ftap  for  tieatl^  to  plucfc  off  pour  clotl^ed,  but 
ftrip  pourfelf,  ann  otoe  pour  libertp  to  pour  oton  ljanli0.  9|t 
toill  not  be  long,  pou  are  toell  affureti,  ere  tl^at  6ebt  to  na-- 
ture  mutt  be  paiD^  anU  tfien  t^ere  cannot  be  a  greater  con^ 
tentment  tljan  to  feel  tfiat  pou  are  pour  oton  at  tl^at  Jourj 
tl^at  pou  can  Hifpofe  of  pourfelf  to  (Bo6  toitjout  anp  let  or 
^inHrancej  anli  tl^at  pou  can  Hie  in  tl^e  freeHom  tol^erein  pou 
toere  born. 

2Bi!S||0p  ^atricfc. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS   IN  ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

THE  ANTIQUABIAKS  AT  EDIKBVBOH. 


Th£  Archeeological  Institute  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  crossed  the  Tweed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  last  week  of  July,  and  held 
its  Annual  Meeting  at  Edinburgh.  The 
proceedings  lasted  for  an  entire  week ;  and 
if  a  cordial  welcome,  in  fine  weather,  to  a 
beautiful  locality  rich  in  poetical  and  his- 
toric associations,  with  frequent  excursions 
and  conversaziones,  and  a  long  series  of 
interesting  papers,  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  success  of  a  meeting  of  the  kind, 
then  may  this  first  visit  of  the  British 
Archeeologists  to  the  Scottish  capital  be 
reasonably  regarded  as  one  of  their  most 
successful  gatherings. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  conunenced 
on  Tuesday,  July  22.  After  an  intro- 
ductory address  of  welcome  delivered  by 
the  Lord  Provost,  and  responded  to  by 
the  president.  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide, 
the  archaeological  proceedings  were  ap- 
propriately opened  by  the  Rev.  Coling- 
wood  Bruce,  in  an  essay  on  the  practical 
advantages  accruing  from  the  study  of  the 
science.  The  age  boasts  of  being  prac- 
tical ;  and  while  it  was  well  that  it  should 
be  so,  the  devotion  to  the  practical  might 
be  carried  too  far : — 

If  we  are  not  to  pursue  a  course  of  in- 
vestigation until  we  can  ascertain  what  the 


result  will  be,  an  end  is  put  at  once  to  all 
discovery.  The  question,  '  What  is  the 
use  of  it  ?  '  may  have  been  put  to  Galileo 
by  the  utilitarians  of  his  day,  when  they 
observed  him  watching  with  intense  ear- 
nestness the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  in 
the  Domo  of  Pisa,  and  he  would,  in  thd 
first  instance  at  least,  have  been  compelled 
to  say,  I  do  not  know.  How  uselessly  to 
all  appearance  was  Galvani  employed  when 
he  made  dead  frogs  kick,  and  Newton  when 
he  blew  soap  bubbles,  and  Watt  when  he 
boiled  water  in  apothecaries'  vials.  And 
yet  how  stupendous  the  results  of  these 
unpretending  inquiries.  The  students  of 
archaeology  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  cui  bono  school ;  and  yet  it 
was  not  difficult  to  show  that  there  were 
solid,  tangible,  commercial  advantages  re^ 
suiting  from  antiquarian  research.  If,  for 
example,  the  Premier  had  come  to  them 
before  venturing  on  the  war  with  Russia, 
much  evil  would  have  been  averted  by  his 
being  taught  the  necessity  of  making  roads, 
providing  a  commissariat,  and  erecting  a 
solid  encampment  for  the  army — accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  Romans.  But 
the  study  of  antiquity  also  gives  us  lessons 
in  the  arts  of  peace.  The  Romans  were 
great  builders.    If  we  had  studied  their 
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method  of  making  and  using  mortar,  our 
housefl  would  not  have  had  the  tendency 
to  fall  to  pieces  which  they  have.  I  have 
been  informed  that,  when  the  Darham 
County  Prisons  had  been  built  at  great  ex- 
pense, a  gentleman  requested  to  be  locked 
up  in  one  of  the  cells,  and  to  be  furnished 
with  a  piece  of  an  iron  hoop.  In  the  course 
of  an  hour  he  liberated  himself.  The  ne- 
cessities of  our  present  railway  system  have 
«>mpeUed  our  engineers  to  pay  attention 
to  the  subject  of  mortar,  and  in  all  our 
great  works  a  material  is  now  used  as  good 
as  that  which  was  prepared  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  the  study  of  antiquities  would 
probably  have  caused  the  revival  of  this 
miportant  part  of  the  craft  of  a  builder  to 
have  been  earlier  effected. 

But  archsBology  has  higher  claims;  it 
is  the  handmaid  of  history.  It  supplies 
many  of  the  facts  with  which  the  historian 
deals.  For  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
mighty  movements  that  occurred  in  Bri- 
tain during  the  long  period  that  elapsed 
between  the  arrival  of  Csesar  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans,  we  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  spade  and  the  pickaxe. 
Again,  as  confirmatory  of  documentary 
history,  how  invaluable  are  the  researches 
of  the  archesologist  1  The  science  is  not 
simply  valuable  as  a  purveyor  of  facts  and 
evidences  for  the  use  of  the  historian.  It  ele- 
rates  the  mind  of  man ;  it  enlarges  his  soul ; 
it  divests  us  of  a  part  of  our  selfishness ;  it 
lifts  us  out  of  the  rut  of  our  everyday  life  ; 
it  makes  our  hearts  beat  in  sympathy  with 
those  who  cannot  repay  us  even  the  *  tri- 
bute of  a  sigh ; '  it  educes  affections  which 
bless  us,  and  tend  to  make  us  blessings  to 
all  around,  but  which  are  apt  to  be  dried 
up  by  too  long  and  too  intimate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  market-place  and  the 
exchange. 

The  museum,  although  merely  of  a  tem- 
porary natare,  prepared  expressly  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  comprised  some 
of  the  most  valuable  arclieeological  relics 
in  Scotland.  Most  conspicuous  among  the 
objects  here  brought  together  was  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  portraits  Scotland  can 
furnish  of  Mary,  its  beautiful  and  unfor- 
tunate queen.  Then  there  was  John 
Knox^s  Bible  and  chair.  Burners  gaug- 
ing-rod,  King  Charles's  gold- embroidered 
skull-cap,  Queen  Anne*s  gloves,  Mon- 
trose's satin  and  lace  e»p,  with  his  stock* 
ings  and  handkerchief,  the  poet  Gray's 
commonplace  book,  with  trinkets  innu- 
merable, all  duly  labelled  and  displayed 
to  the  eye  of  the  curious  in  such  matters. 
More  valuable  than  these  were  the  various 
Celtic  remains;  and,  again,  the  celebrated 
Needwood  Torque  and  the  Douglas  Jewel, 
contributed  by  Her  Majesty. 

To  the  namismatist,  the  trays  eontain- 


ing  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  must  have  been  a  study.  They 
contained  a  rich  collection  of  gold  coins  of 
the  Scottish  kings.  Nearly  all  the  speci- 
mens of  this  ancient  'hammered  money* 
were  rare — some  of  the  highest  rarity — 
some  unique.  And  then  the  unfinished 
M.S.  catalogue  which  accompanied  them 
— perhaps  few  visiters  to  the  museum  were 
aware  Uiat  these  leaves  were  an  inter- 
esting relic  of  the  early  studies  of  the 
•  Wizard  of  the  North.'  Sir  Walter  Scott 
wrote  the  fragment.  From  the  Advocates 
there  were  also  rings,  seals  of  ancient 
Scottish  monasteries  and  bishopricks, 
relics  of  interest  in  a  historical  point  of 
view.  Altogether,  this  collection,  in  nar- 
row space,  possessed  considerable  intrinsic 
value. 

We  may  allude  to  one  suggestive  topic 
bearing  upon  the  rich  field  of  observation 
presented  to  the  members  of  the  Institute 
by  Scotland.  The  subject  has  as  yet  been 
only  matter  of  conversation — by  and  by, 
it  will  assume  a  more  definite  shape.  How 
is  it  that  a  student  of  Scottish  architecture 
finds  so  much  difiSculty,  aided  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  manuals,  in  identifying  what 
he  is  told  are  specimens  of  a  style  which 
prevailed  at  a  given  epoch  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  island  ?  The  order  seems  to 
him  often  to  be  in  important  respects  widely 
different  from  analogous  remnants  not 
much  farther  south — the  character  of  the 
mouldings  altogether  strange.  Whilst  in- 
specting Kelso  Abbey,  a  party  of  *  Insti* 
tute '  wanderers  discussed  the  question  be- 
fore a  pointed  instance.  In  Kelso  Abbey, 
how  do  you  account  for  the  smallness  of 
the  choir  in  comparison  with  the  length  of 
nave,  and  smallness  in  comparison  with 
similar  cross  churches  in  England  and  else- 
where ?  This  is  a  curious  question.  Per- 
haps we  shall  have  it  fairly  answered,  when 
the  theory  of  a  Scottish  type  of  architecture 
is  fairly  raised.  South  of  the  line  of  the 
Forth  and  Tay,  our  whole  baronial  and 
ecclesiastical  architecture  wears  a  Saxon 
air.  Was  this  caused  by  the  Saxon  tide 
rolled  lack  on  the  northern  counties  of 
England  at  the  Norman  Conquest  ?  The 
Gothic  specimens  exhibit  the  French  type, 
deiived  from  ancient  and  close  })olitical 
ties  with  France.  May  not  the  aspect  of 
the  distnet  to  which  we  r^fer  be  an  im- 
press of  the  S.<xon  lodgment  ? 

As  to  the  mouldings,  it  is  supposed  that 
their  character  has  i)een  partially  deter- 
mined by  the  quality  of  light  in  the  more 
northerly  latitude  of  Scotland.  There  the 
light  is  not  so  warm  and  rich  as  it  is  far- 
ther south.  Hence  we  find  that  the  mould- 
ings are  more  of  a  large,  square  and  round 
form  than  elsewhere — bolder  in  contour, 
■o  as  to  give  a  distinct  expression  of  effeott 
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OVB  LAST  BOPS  ffOa  TBI  ABCTIO  YOTAOIBB. 


Since  the  appeanuiee  of  our  last  *  Notos/ 
the  following  deeply-interesting  pussge 
has  been  made  public  from  the  diary  of 
Dr  Kane,  the  American  royager.  We 
gladly  give  it  insertion  here,  as  showing 
upon  what  grounds  the  hope  is  based  that 
there  may  yet  be  some  snrriTors  of  the 
ill-fated  expedition  nnder  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin.  Dr  Kane  is  himself  a  person  of  hirge 
experience  on  the  subject,  and  his  opinion, 
therefore,  that  some  such  *  little  group  *  as 
be  alludes  to  may  yet  be  subsisting  on  the 
produce  of  an  open  pool,  is  all  the  more 
worthy  of  attention  :— 

Mat  80,  JTuattoy.— Seal  of  the  Htapld  Ttriety— 
the  Netsik  of  the  Esqalmanz  and  Dane»— grow 
•till  more  nameroas  on  the  leTol  floea  lying  ^u- 
tioualy  In  the  son  beside  tbdr  aOukM,  By  means  of 
the  E!<quimaax  stratagem  of  a  white  screen  pushed 
forward  on  a  sledge  nntil  the  concealed  hunter 
comes  within  range,  Hans  has  shot  four  of  them. 
We  have  more  fresh  meat  than  we  can  eat  For 
the  past  three  weeks  we  have  been  living  on  ptar- 
migan, rabbits,  two  rebideer,  and  ceaL  T%ey  are 
fast  cuing  our  scurvy.  With  all  these  resooroes, 
coming  to  our  relief  so  suddenly,  too^  bow  can  my 
thoughts  turn  despairingly  to  poor  Franklin  and 
his  crew  r  Can  they  have  survived?  No  man  can 
answer  with  certainty;  but  no  man,  without  pre- 
sumption, can  answer  in  the  negative.  lA  four 
months  ago,  surrounded  by  darkness,  and  bowed 
down  by  disease,  I  had  been  asked  the  question,  I 
would  have  turned  towards  the  black  hilLs  and  the 
frozen  sea,  and  responded  hi  sympathy  with  them, 
*  No.*  But  with  the  return  of  light  a  savage  people 
came  down  upon  u%  destitute  of  any  but  the  rudest 
appliances  of  the  chase,  who  were  fattening  on  the 
most  wholesome  diet  of  the  region,  only  foi^  miles 
from  our  andiorage,  while  I  was  denouncing  its 
scarcity.  Fw  Eranklin,  everything  depends  upoa 
locality ;  but,  from  what  I  can  see  of  Arctic  explora- 
tion thus  fiir,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  ofarcle  of  fifty 
miles  in  diameter  entirely  destitute  of  animal  re- 
ionrce^  Tfie  most  solid  winter  ice  Is  open  here  and 
there  In  pools  and  patches,  worn  by  currents  and 
tides.  Such  were  the  open  spaces  that  Penny  fbnnd 
in  Wellhigton  Channel;  such  an  the  stream-holes 
(«<romAob)  <tf  the  Greenland  Coast,  the  Polynia  of 
the  Russians;  and  such  we  have  ourselves  found 


IntlMmostilfOfefliooldoralL  Tb  these  apolitlM 
seal,  wahns,  and  the  early  Uids  crowd  in  anmbMS. 
One  which  kept  open,  at  we  find  from  the  £•• 
quimaux,  at  littleton  Island,  only  forty  miles  from 
us,  sustained  three  families  last  winter  nntil  the 
opening  of  the  North  Water.  Now,  if  we  have 
been  enthrely  supported  for  the  past  three  weeks  by 
the  hunting  of  a  single  man— seal  meat  alone  being 
plentiful  enough  to  subsist  us  till  we  turn  home- 
ward—oertafaily  a  party  of  tolerably  skilftal  himteri 
might  lay  «p  an  ahondant  stock  for  the  winter. 
As  it  1%  we  are  making  eadm  of  neat  under  the 
SDOW  to  prsvent  it  spoiling  on  o«r  bands,  in  the 
very  qK>t  which  a  few  days  ago  I  described  as  a 
Sahara.  And,  Indeed,  It  was  so  for  nine  whole 
months,  when  this  flood  of  animal  life  burst  upon 
us,  like  fountidns  of  water,  and  pastures,  and  date- 
tiees  in  a  southern  desert  I  have  undergone  one 
change  to  opinion.  It  is  of  the  ability  of  Europeans 
or  Americans  to  Inure  themsdves  to  an  ultra- Aiotfe 
elhnate^  Ood  forbid,  indeed,  that  civilised  m«a 
should  be  exposed  for  soocesslve  years  to  tiiis  biigfat* 
tog  darkness  1  But  around  the  Arctic  drde.  even 
as  high  as  72*,  while  cold,  and  cold  only,  is  to  be  en- 
countered, men  may  be  aoclhnatised,  for  there  is 
light  enough  for  out-door  labour.  Of  the  186 
picked  men  of  Sbr  John  Franklin  to  1846,  northern 
Orimey  men,  Greenland  wlialers,  so  many  young 
and  hardy  constitutions,  with  so  much  totetligeat 
experience  to  guide  them,  I  cannot  realise  that 
some  may  not  yet  be  alive— that  some  small  squad 
or  squads,  aided  or  not  aided  by  the  Esquimaux  of 
the  expedition,  msy  not  have  found  a  hunting* 
ground,  and  laid  up  from  summer  to  tummw  enough 
of  fuel,  and  food,  and  seal-skins,  to  brave  three  or 
even  four  winters  to  succession.  My  mtod  never 
realises  the  complete  catastrophe— the  destruction 
Of  sll  IYanklto*s  crew.  I  picture  them  to  myseir 
broken  into  detachments,  and  my  mind  fixes  iteelf 
on  one  little  group  of  some  thirty,  who  have  found 
the  open  spot  of  some  tidal  eddy,  and,  under  the 
teachings  of  some  Esquimaux,  or  perhaps  one  of 
their  own  Greenland  whalers,  have  set  bt  avely  H 
work,  and  trapped  the  fox,  q>eared  the  bear,  and 
killed  the  seal,  and  wnlrus,  and  whale.  I  think  of 
them  even  with  hopa  I  sicken  not  to  be  able  to 
reach  them. 

•  Let  us  hope  that  these  conjectures  may 
prove  to  be  well  founded,  and  that  some- 
thing may  yet  be  done  to  clear  np  ail  doubt 
upon  the  subject. 


A  BUNDLE  OF  8CBAPS  ZOOLOaiCAL. 


It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find,  hidden 
away  here  and  there,  in  odd  comers,  where 
they  fill  up  what  would  otherwise  be  gaps, 
and  which  office  performed,  they  are  sel- 
dom more  seen  or  heard  of,  little  tit- bits 
of  information  on  subjects  ports ining  to 
natural  history,  which,  if  carefully  col- 
lected and  sifted — tit- bits  so  found  do  re- 
quire sifting — would  make  up  in  time  a 
very  respectable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  history,  habits,  and  utilities 
of  animals.  Heneeforth,  we  purpose  from 
(ime  to  time  treating  our  readers  to  a 


bundle  of  such  carefully- selected  small 
matterp ;  not  always  limiting  ourselves  to 
a  dry,  matter-of-fact  style  of  telling  our 
story,  nor  to  such  facts  alone  as  would 
be  sure  to  gain  admittance  to  a  regular 
scientific  treatise;  but  in  this  particular 
dropping  a  little  of  that  pedantic  severity 
which,  as  Mr  Ruskin  says,  considers  sa* 
tural  history  to  be  mainly  the  art  of  writ- 
ing Latin  names  on  white  tickets,  and  giv- 
ing the  subject  a  little  wider  and  mor« 
genial  amplification. 
There  is  a  notable  royal  apeenlatkni  afoot. 


Smyrna  and  iu  BritUk  HoiptUd, 


The  King  of  Bavaria  is  making  an  attempt 
to  cultivate  on  a  large  scale  his  native 
breed  of  pearl-oysters.  The  rich  collec> 
tion  of  pearls  of  Bavarian  origin,  that  was 
exhibited  two  years  ago  at  the  Munich  In- 
dustrial Exhibition,  conclusively  proved 
that  ti.e  German  pearl-oyster  {Concfia 
margaritefera)  is  worth  the  looking  after ; 
and  his  Bavarian  Majesty  seems  now  dis- 
posed to  turn  his  mollusc  subjects  to  ac- 
count. The  pearl-oyster  is  frequently 
met  with,  it  appears,  in  the  brooks  and 
rivulets  of  the  Bavarian  Wood,  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  where 
the  bottom  of  the  water  is,  in  many  places, 
paved  as  it  were  for  several  feet  together 
with  their  shells.  It  is  not  every  oyster, 
it  is  true,  that  contains  a  pearl,  nor  are 
the  pearls  that  do  occur  of  the  same  ex- 
cellence as  those  from  the  fisheries  of  the 
south,  though  they  are  esteemed  by  the 
jeweller.  The  King  of  Bavaria  has  now 
directed  Dr  von  Hessling,  the  zoologist  of 
Munich,  to  make  close  and  minute  inves- 
tigation into  the  nature  and  process  of  the 
life  of  the  mollusc,  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  propagate  it  by  arti- 
ficial means ;  and  if  the  learned  doctor  re- 
port in  the  affirmative,  we  shall  no  doubt 
soon  hear  of  the  establishment  of  regular 
pearl-fishers  in  the  north. 

Our  Scottish  readers,  if  no  others,  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  another  attempt  is 
being  made  to  introduce  the  capercailzie, 
once  the  pride  of  the  pine-woods  of  the 
Highlands,  to  one  of  its  long -deserted 
haunts  in  this  island.  Mr  Majoribanks  of 
Guisachan  has  sent  a  number  of  the  birds 
to  his  estate  in  Shaihglass,  where  they  were 
last  seen  as  wild  British  game.  The  caper- 
cailzie is  still  abundant  in  the  wilds  of 
Norway,  and  annually  finds  its  way  to  the 
London  market,  with  its  snowy  companions 
the  ptarmigan,  where  they  swing  together 
as  part  of  the  grand  array  «  hich  decorates 
the  game- dealers'  windows  at  Christmas 
time. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  an  ex- 
cerpt from  an  Oriental  paper.  Our  read- 
ers have  doubtless  heard  of  the  project- 


ied  visit  to  this  country  of  the  ex- King  of 
Oude.  His  live  stock  was  sold  off  some 
time  since,  and  the  *  Cawnpore  Central 
Star*  gives  the  following  as  the  list  of 
animals  it  included :— 2840  bullocks,  220 
horses,  ponies,  tangans,  &c. ;  110  buf- 
faloes and  calves,  295  cows  and  calves,  12 
camels,  2  giraffes,  64  dogs,  18  tigers,  3 
leopards,  4  lynxes,  3  rhinoceroses,  I  com- 
mon leopard,  42  deer,  4  asses,  200  goats 
and  kids,  80  rams,  114  sheep,  3  elks,  60 
hawks  (of  sorts),  1  bear,  1  hyena,  1  wolf, 
1  jackal,  1  porcupine,  10,000  pigeons,  70 
guinea-fowl,  920  geese  and  ducks,  1480 
small  birds,  565  cocks  and  hens,  and  128 
elephants.  A  somewhat  remarkable  as- 
sortment that,  eminently  befitting  its  most 
magnificent  owner. 

The  Zoological  Gardens  have  lately  re- 
ceived a  novelty,  in  the  shape  of  a  pteropus, 
or  flying  fox,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  from 
Australia.  The  animal  is  one  of  the  bat 
tribe,  belonging  to  the  large  fruit-eating 
section  of  the  order  Cheiroptera,  of  which 
the  famous  kalong  (Pteropus  Jatanicut)  of 
Java  is  the  best  known  example.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  Mr  Fairholme, 
read  before  the  Zoological  Society  a  short 
time  since,  the  Australian  pteropus  is  well 
known  in  the  southern  parts  of  Australia 
in  the  summer  months,  but  by  far  the 
largest  flights  are  seen  in  the  warmer 
climates.  The  attention  is  generally  at- 
tracted to  them  just  as  daylight  disappears, 
by  the  heavy  flapping  sound  of  their  wings, 
as  they  fly  in  great  numbers  overhead,  all 
in  the  same  direction.  These  flights  often 
continue  to  pass  for  many  hours  together, 
on  their  way  to  the  feeding  places,  which 
are  generally  about  the  banks  of  rivers, 
where  the  tree  known  as  the  flooded  gum 
yields  them  an  abundance  of  food.  The 
account  thus  given  of  the  Australian  pte- 
ropus almost  exactly  coincides  with  that  of 
Dr  Horsfield  of  the  Javanese  species,  and 
proves  the  identity  of  habit  between  these 
singular  animals.  The  visiter  to  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  would  do  well  to  seek  out 
the  flying  fox,  and  note  the  singularity  of 
its  form  and  appearance. 


Cj^e  XelD  3SOO&0. 


/imeer,  or  Smyrna  and  its  British  Hospital  in  1855. 
By  a  Lady.  Small  8yo,  350  pp.  London :  James 
Madden. 

05  the  3d  of  March,  1855,  I  was  fairly  en  route, 
one  of  a  party  of  lady  voluateers  for  the  Britihti 
Hospital  at  Smyrna;  not  indeed  tbat  part  of  the 
Ea&t  I  bad  longed  and  hoped  to  see  ever  since  I 
can  remember— namely,  Palestuie;  but '  though  not 


the  rose,  was  somewhat  near  it,'  and  was  fUU  of  in- 
terest of  its  own ;  besides,  I  carried  with  me  a  great 
amount  of  enthusiasm  for  the  work  I  was  to  be 
engaged  in. 

The  British  Consul  came  to  see  us  at  Marseilles, 
and  dined  with  us.  It  was  thought  advisable,  by 
the  lady  superintendent,  that  we  should  appear  in 
caps;  and  as  most  of  us  had  locked  up  our  store  of 
six  orthodox  government  ones,  and  possessed  no 
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others,  we  lalUed  forth  to  a  ml]liner*B  to  set  lome; 
and  thai  oommenced  the  raomentone  proceee  of 
tryhiff  OD,  and  ^acolatlone  of 'This  docs  not  suit 
me  at  alll*  'I  look  hideoos  hi  this!*  and  so  forth, 
were  heard  on  all  sidea  I  finally  became  pos- 
sessor of  an  elaborate  piece  of  French  millinery,  in 
which  I  looked  like  *an  owl  in  an  ivy  bash.*  Per- 
haps it  may  be  thongrht,  that  all  this  solldtuda 
about  onr  caps  was  nnsoitable  in  persons  going  out 
as  what  is  called  'Sisters  of  Mercy;'  but  I  mast 
once  for  all  say,  that,  as  fkr  as  I  was  concerned,  I 
neither  professed  to  be  a  Sister  of  Charity,  a  Sister 
of  Mercy,  nor  anything  of  the  kind.  I  was,  as  I 
told  the  poiuarde  of  Bonlogne,  a  British  woman, 
who  had  little  to  do  at  home,  and  wished  to  help 
onr  poor  soldiers  if  I  could  abroad.  The  reason 
given  to  me  for  the  peculiarity  and  oniformity  of 
onr  dress  was,  that  the  soldiers  might  know  and 
respect  their  nurses ;  it  seemed  a  sensible  reason, 
and  one  which  I  could  not  otject  to^  even  disliking, 
as  I  did,  all  peculiarity  of  atthre  that  seemed  to  ad- 
vertise the  wearers  only  as  serving  God,  or,  at 
least,  serving  him  pre-eminently,  and  thus  con- 
veying a  tacit  reproach  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  for 
the  obligation  lies  on  all  the  same.  I  did  not  feel 
then,  nor  do  I  now,  that  we  were  dobig  anything 
better  or  more  praiseworthy  than  is  done  in  a  quiet, 
nnostentatious  way  at  home  every  day;  on  the 
contrary,  to  many  temperaments,  my  own  among 
the  number,  it  is  fiur  less  difficult  to  engage  in  a 
new  and  excitfaig  work,  like  the  one  we  were  then 
entering  on,  than  to  pursue  the  uneventful  mono- 
tony of  dally  doing  good  at  home. 

^ere  were  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospital  when  we  arrived 
at  Smyrna,  and  death  was  very  busy  amongst  them. 
The  division  which  fell  to  my  lot  had  firom  sixty  to 
eighty  patients;  and  I  must  say  I  felt  a  little 
strange  Just  at  first,  on  finding  myselt  the  only  fe- 
male, save  my  nurse,  among  so  many  sick  soldiers. 
But  how  soon  self  is  forgotten,  when  yon  are  in 
the  midst  of  sickness  and  suffering,  and  know  that 
people  are  depending  on  you  for  relief!  The  fear, 
horror,  and  disgust  which  would  probably  affect  an 
inactive  spectator,  have  not  the  smallest  place  in 
your  mind,  and  you  have  but  one  feeling  left— pity, 
and  a  desbre  to  alleviate  pain. 

Shortly  after  we  commenced  onr  duties,  one  of 
the  ladies  was  seized  with  fever.  She  felt  so  HI, 
she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  chapel,  and  continued 
60  for  several  days,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  week, 
when  she  became  worse,  and  the  following  Friday 
ber  life  was  despaired  ot  I  cannot  su^iently  do 
Justice  to  the  unwearied  care  and  kindness  of  Miss 
P~-— ,  who  occupied  the  same  room  with  her,  and 
who  attended  on  and  nursed  ber  night  and  day, 
and  that  without  any  assistance;  for  there  was  but 
one  female  servant  in  ttie  house,  who  remained  only 
for  some  honrs  each  day,  and  there  were  so  many 
of  the  nnrses  akeady  laid  up,  that  it  was  thought 
inadvisable  to  take  one  of  them  from  the  hospital 
We  all,  of  course,  volunteered  our  services;  but  up 

to  Friday,  when  over-fatigue  compelled  Miss  P 

to  give  in,  and  Miss  K and  I  took  the  night- 

woric,  she  did  everything  herselH 

It  was  a  terrible  night.  I  had  never  before  sat 
face  to  face  alone  with  death,  and  any  moment  I 

felt  mlRht  be  Miss  A 's  List.     She,  however, 

lived,  but  for  several  days  in  the  same  critical  state, 
havhig  one  or  two  convulsive  fits,  which  we  thought 
must  have  carried  her  off. 

One  very  pahiful  feature  in  this  fever  is  a  habit 


the  patients  have  (partieolcily  if  wmnen)  of  making 
a  noise,  wlien  under  delirium,  something  between 
screaming,  singing,  and  yelling— beginning  rather 
low,  and  getting  louder  and  louder,  till  at  last  it 
becomes  a  perfect  shont  Tliis  continues  some  time, 
and  is  most  distresrfng  to  listen  to:  in  this  case  it 
was  indeed  very  bad.  At  last  the  critical  night 
arrived,  and  never  shall  I  forget  it  The  ftiver  was 
^at  called  *the  tw«ity-one-day  fever,'  and  the 
doctors  gave  as  hope  that  if  she  snrvived  this  night 
she  might  recover,  and  that  we  most  above  all  be 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  least  tendency  to  sleep  we 
might  observe,  and  not  to  rouse  her  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  nourishment,  as  we  had  hitherto  done. 

Miss  P snd  I,  after  havhig  moved  our  patient, 

and  made  her  as  comfortable  as  we  conld,  sat  silent 
and  still,  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  fancying 
we  saw  an  taudlnation  to  sleep.  The  appearance 
continuing  for  some  time,  by  common  consent  we 
rose,  and  leaving  the  room-door  open,  wait  down  a 
few  steps  which  led  ont  of  the  sick-room  to  a  small 
passage  over  the  stable :  here  we  heard  the  slight- 
est movement  in  the  room,  and  had  a  breath  of 

firesh  air :  while  we  fsnded,  if  Miss  A was  really 

asleep,  she  would  be  better  without  us.  We  dUd  not 
speak  for  a  few  minutes;  but  at  last,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  one  said,  'Do  yon  think  she  will  live?* 
Before  the  other  could  answer,  a  sound,  the  most 
melancholy  and  unearthly  that  can  be  conceived, 
came  ftom«— we  could  not  tell  where;  it  seemed 
close  beside  us,  and  yet  at  a  distance  also.  We 
sprang  pp,  and  listened  with  beating  hearts  for  a 
repetition  of  the  sound;  but  all  was  silent  We 
went  up  the  steps  to  look  at  the  occupant  of  the 
bed,  but  she  seemed  tranquilly  asleep,  so  we  re- 
turned, and  sat  down  in  silence;  each,  no  doubt, 
being  full  of  her  own  superstitions  thoughts  and 
forebodings.  These,  however,  were  wearing  away, 
and  agahi  some  remark  was  made,  which  imme- 
diately called  forth  that  dismal,  melancholy  sound; 
but  this  time  it  was  repeated  twice;  and  I  could 
hardly  ^elp  shouting  wilb  nervous  laughter,  for  I 
remembered  a  great  homed  owl,  a  pet  of  one  of  the 
servants,  which  had  been  rather  indisposed  that  day, 
and  I  had  myself  seen  it  sbut  into  its  night-quarters, 
the  stable,  which  was  immediately  under  us.  Bo 
our  ghost  story  ended  like  most  other  giiost  stories, 
and  the  next  day  Miss  A<i-«r«  was  better,  and  on  the 
twentieth  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  I  regret; 
however,  to  add,  that  Miss  P-> —  suffered  severely, 
and  still  suffers,  from  ber  great  and  unremitUng  ex- 
ertions. 

Jt  was  a  very  fortunate  thing  that  the  room  oc- 
cupied by  Miss  A— ^*  was  one  on  the  upper  flat  of 
the  house,  and  in  a  part  completely  away  from  tlie 
pestilential  atmosphere  which  affected  the  lower 
rooms  and  other  parts  of  it  At  this  time  the  nurses 
were  suffering  much  from  typhus  fever ;  six  of  them 
were  laid  up,  Mrs  Hely,  Mrs  Church,  Mrs  Paxton, 
Mrs  Barker,  Mrs  Edwards,  and  Drusilla  Smyth.  The 
latter  had  been  taken  ill  some  time  before  Miss 
Ai« — ^  and  continued  long  wavering  between  lift 
and  death,  her  youth  and  good  constitution  doing 
strong  battle  for  the  mastery.  The  loud  screaming  I 
have  mentioned  as  accompanying  this  fever  was 
very  painftil  in  her  case;  indeed,  it  was  a  sad  one 
altogether.  She  had  not  at  all  spared  herself,  poor 
thing!  but  was  ever  willing  and  anxious  to  take 
night  or  any  other  work,  even  out  of  her  turn,  and 
eager  to  oblige  in  every  way,  and  at  this  time, 
several  of  the  nurses  ailing,  she  volunteered  to  take 
their  night  duty  often,  and  no  doubt  over-fatigued 
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jierMlC  H«r  qrmploiiis  weva  ■ometimM  to  tkTonr- 
Able,  that  good  hopes  wen  entertained  of  her  re- 
oorery,  then  a  relapse,  and  this  went  on  for  some 
days,  till,  notwithstanding  tlie  care  of  Dr  Barclay, 
who  attMided  on  the  nones,  and  the  unwearied 

and  onremitting  attention  of  the  Misses  Le  M <, 

she  sunk,  snd  on  the  nineteenth  of  April  died,  and 
was  baried  that  evening  at  six  o'clock,  in  the  Pro- 
testant burial-groond  of  the  town.  None  of  ns,  I 
am  sore,  willl  easily  fonget  that  AineraL  We  all 
assembled  in  the  hoq^ltal-ysid  at  five  o'clock,  and 
-were  marshalled  into  a  procession  of  two  and  two; 
BiBt  went  a  doable  file  of  soldiers,  the  chaplains; 
then  the  ordeilies  carrying  the  coffin,  which  liad  a 
black  velvet  pall  with  a  white  border  thrown  over 
it;  then  the  nurses,  some  as  paU-bearera,  In  thehr 
black  cloaks  and  hoods ;  sf  ter  them  the  lady  volun- 
teers; and  lastly,  the  doctors,  surgeons,  commis- 
sarist  and  other  officos,  followed  by  Dr  Meyer  and 
General  Stoifcs.  It  was  a  sad  and  striking  scene,  to 
witness  this  train  slowly  winding  through  the  long 
narrow  streets  of  Smyrna ;  while  groups  of  Franks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Turks,  and  Jews,  stood  looking 
on,  but  all  in  silence  snd  with  apparent  respect, 
some  (not  the  Turks  of  course)  even  taking  off  their 
hats  as  we  passed.  A  year  ago  such  a  scene  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  proceed  unmolested. 

The  Protestant  burial-ground  is  a  dismal-looking, 
n^flected  spot  It  was  chosen  ftom  sn  Idea  that 
Drusiila's  friends  at  home  mif^t  prefer  it  to  the 
open  hill  where  the  soldiers  lay;  but,  If  thero  had 
iMen  time  for  consideration  and  bispection,  it  would 
liave  been  otherwise  arranged;  for  the  appesrance 
of  the  place  struck  a  chill  to  our  hearts— it  looked 
so  *dsnk  and  dreary,*  with  the  grass  more  than  a 
fbot  hiRh,  and  the  weeds  towering  above  it;  and 
tfther  ftom  its  being  close  to  the  bay,  and  the  porous 
nature  of  the  soil,  or  from  some  other  cause  not  as- 
oertsined  by  me,  the  grave  which  had  been  dug  in 
the  forenoon  was  almost  filled  with  water;  and  on 
fhe  words,  *  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God,*  we  heard  the  coffin  splash,  with  a  dismal 
sound,  into  the  more  than  half-full  gmve.  There 
was  a  general  regret,  afterwards,  that  this  burial- 
ground  had  been  chosen,  though  it  was  with  the 
best  intention  the  error  had  been  committed ;  but 
poor  Drusilla  will  not  sleep  the  less  soundly !  And 
we  all  agreed,  on  leaving  her  grave,  that  whoever 
of  us  was  next  called  to  die,  should  be  buried  on 
the  hill,  in  the  spot  allotted  to  the  poor  soldiers,  open 
and  unprotected  as  it  was.  Death  seemed  very 
near  to  us  then ;  we  had  already  lost  two  orderlies, 
and  many  of  the  nurses  were  lying  at  the  gates  of 

de  ith.  Miss  A had  made  an  almost  miraculous 

escape,  and  was  not  yet  out  of  danger  from  relapse. 
The  first  gi^  had  been  made  in  our  Immediate 
party;  and  who  could  tell  whether  she  might  not 
be  the  next? 

The  evening  was  closing  fast  as  we  returned,  some 
In  caiques,  and  others  walking,  solemnly  and  sadly; 
for  besides  the  feeling  nsturally  attending  such  a 
scene,  we  all  regretted  poor  Drusilla,  who,  although 
she  had  not  been  long  among  us,  was  so  obliging 
and  anxious  to  be  of  use.  She  was  a  good-looking 
young  woman,  and  immediately  on  her  arrival 
had  become  the  object  of  attraction  to  one  of  the 
purveyor's  clerks,  whose  attentions  she,  however, 
most  steadily  declined.  He  still  persisted  in  show- 
ing tlie  most  extraordhiary  attachment  to  her;  and 
daring  her  illness  was  in  such  a  state  of  excitement 
and  distress,  ss  to  be  utterly  incapacitated  to  attend 
to  bit  duties  property.    He  used  to  sit  on  the  stain 


leading  to  her  room,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  some  one 
who  could  tell  him  how  she  wss,  and  went  per- 
petually to  the  passage  outside  her  room,  entreat- 
ing of  the  Misses  Le  M «  who  generally  sat  up 

with  her,  to  let  him  in  to  see  her :  this  they  reftised 
till  the  night  of  her  death,  when  she  was  quite  fan- 
sensible  snd  past  all  hope  of  recovery;  so  thst 
his  visit  could  do  her  no  harm.  He  stayed  a  few 
minutes,  and  looked  his  last  on  her;  for  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  seven  o'clock,  she  died.  I  never  shsll  forget 
his  face  when  he  came  to  my  stor&>room,  in  sooord- 
ance  with  his  duty,  to  correct  some  inaccuracy  in 
the  diet-ndlL  He  seemed  utteriy  bewildored  with 
sorrow;  and  Miss  S— ,  who  had  also  cccasion  to 
speak  to  htm,  said  she  never  saw  grief  so  strongly 
marked  in  a  human  fece.  He  insisted  on  f.  llowing 
her  remains  to  the  grave,  ss  chief  mourner,  and 
wearied  himself  carrying  the  coffin.  No  one  inter- 
fered with  him ;  for  all  seemed  to  thbik  he  had  ac- 
quired the  right,  by  his  unmlatakeable  affection,  to 
perform  these  sad  offices :  and  the  lady  superintend- 
ent, moved  by  his  sorrow,  sllowed  him  to  retain 
a  ring  of  some  small  value  which  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  wesr. 

Fever,  which  appeared  in  almost  every  ward,  was 
indeed  most  deadly  and  severe.  D  ^  a  soldier 
of  the  84th,  who  had  been  acting  as  orderly  (and 
who,  I  heard,  had  been  a  most  hard-worldng  and 
attentive  one),  suddenly  sickened,  and  his  case 
very  n^idly  assumed  the  worst  form.  He  had  been 
seized  In  the  orderlies*  room,  and  for  a  day  remained 
there;  bat  was  afterwards  removed  to  one  of  my 
wardSi  on  the  basement-floor.  I  never  saw  any 
one  so  suddenly  and  utteriy  prostrated :  it  seemed 
almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  do  anything  for  him ; 
and  so,  I  suspect,  the  surgeon  thought;  for,  giving 
general  Instructions,  he  left  me  to  do  pretty  much 
as  I  pleased.  I  remember  so  well  what  an  intense 
desire  possessed  me  to  prolong  that  man's  life.  He 
was  in  the  stage  of  fever  in  which  it  Is  necessary  to 
give  constant  stimulants  and  nourishment  if  pos- 
sible; but  that,  in  general,  they  will  not  take,  ex- 
cept perhaps  a  mouthful  at  a  time  of  beef-tea;  in- 
deed, they  are  very  nnwUlIng  to  take  anything,  and 
dislike  being  roused  firom  their  lethaigic state;  but 
it  must  be  done,  or  they  would  slumber  on  into 
that  lethargy  from  which  in  this  world  there  is  no 
awaking;  so  every  five  or  ten  mUiutes  I  used  to 
pour  restoratives,  a  very  small  quantity  at  a  time, 

down  poor  D *s  throat,  who  swallowed  it  with 

many  a  groan— being  just  able  to  swallow,  and  no 
more.  This  went  on  all  day;  and  at  ni«ht  Mr  Goote 
kindly  walked  with  me  to  the  hospital,  to  see  how 
he  was,  and  to  recommend  him  to  the  espedai  care 
of  the  nurse  and  orderly  who  were  to  sit  up  with 
him.  Three  or  four  docton  were  standing  round 
his  bed:  all  said  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  hope; 
and  I  went  away  with  a  heavy  heart,  charging  both 
nurse  and  orderly  to  give  him  perpetual  stimulants 
— which  they  must  have  done,  for  by  the  morning 
he  had  nearly  finished  a  bottie  of  brandy. 

Next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  I  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  ward.  How  my  heart  beatl  I  had  seen  no 
one  who  could  tell  me  whether  he  was  a'.lve  or  dead. 
At  last  I  summoned  courage,  and  went  in,  wiien  I 
saw  two  orderlies  standing  by  the  bed,  and  D— ^ 
stretched  on  it— but  whv-ther  allre  or  dead,  I  could 
not  tell,  though  he  looked  more  like  the  latter. 
Thtfre  I  stood  at  the  duor,  literally  unable  to  move, 
until  the  orderly  who  had  been  up  all  night  turned 
roond  and  saw  me:  a  smile  broke  over  his  race,  as 
he  exclaimed,  *  All  right,  ma'am  I  Jem's  alivel  *  I 
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•-n  Tory  Miry  I  !»▼•  IbrsottM  Chltortcfly*B  naiM: 
fa«  wai  an  Iilshinau  and  a  toldtor— on«  whose  gen- 
tlenMs  and  attantion  eqoaUed,  Indeed  almost  sar. 
pawed,  any  woman's  I  sTer  saw.  He  soon  after  left 
for  the  Cihnea.  Tes,  *  Jem*  wa«  ative;  bat  that 
was  all;  and  that  day  was  a  repttltion  of  the  la^t^ 
the  doctors  still  thinking  there  was  not  a  ray  of 
hope,  and  telling  me  to  come  away,  and  not  Inhale 
his  pestilent  breath.  I  did  go  away,  obediently,  bat 
came  back  again. 

Well,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all,  poor 
D stmugled  thn^gh.  I  nerer  saw  a  more  com- 
plete resarrection ;  bat  for  a  long  time  he  was  In  a 
most  precarious  state,  and  we  were  In  constant  fear 
of  a  relapse,  which  grnerally  prores  fatal  In  a  bed 
near  D— -  was  a  tail,  red-liaired  seijeant,  M— — , 
idio  liad  aaffered  severely  from  rheumatism  and 
bad  sores.    I  mw  that  the  norse  attended  to  him 

csrtAUIy;  and  durins  D *s  illness  I  qrake  Tery 

little  to  him,  but  observed  him  eyehig  my  proceed- 
ings with  what  I  thought  was  a  sarly  look.  He  was 
anable  to  feed  himself;  and  being  told  by  the  doo- 
tMTs  I  might  Tpmpm  the  eggs  he  was  ordered,  in  any 
palatable  way  I  chose,  I  made  him  a  nice  custard. 
He  let  me  feed  him  in  silence,  and  I  was  gving 
away,  conArmed  in  my  Impression  of  his  sullenneas, 
when  a  most  fervent  exclamation,  in  the  richest 
Irish  brogue,  of  *God  bless  you!  ye're  a  fine  wo- 
man I  *  arrested  my  attention ;  and  on  taming  round, 
I  saw  him  looking  after  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
I  found,  afterwards,  it  was  not  snllenness,  bat  as- 
tonishment at  seeing  the  trouble  I  took  with  D ^ 

which  made  him  look  at  me  in  the  way  he  did. 

THE  QBAYK  OF  POLTGASP. 

I  now  took  my  first  walk  to  the  grave  of  Fblycarp 
and  tlie  Genoese  fort,  accompanied  by  a  fiiend,  who 
had  touched  at  Smynia  e»  nwte  iixmi  Palestine  to 
England.  It  was  a  splendid  moraing  as  we  wended 
ap  the  steep  hill  on  which  *Ismeer*  is  built,  and 
leaving  the  last  houses  of  the  town  behind  as, 
reached,  in  about  a  quarter-o^^n-hour,  what  by  tra- 
dition has  rectfived  the  name  of  Polycarp*s  Tomb. 
If  it  is  the  tomb  of  Polycirp,  it  is  also  the  tomb  of 
some  M  ihometan  saint,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
proxUnlty  of  the  Christian  martyr,  seems  to  sleep 
undisturbed  in  tlie  small  endosare,  at  one  end  of 
which  stands  the  usual  Turkish  headstone— a  bkiek 
of  white  marl.le  surmounted  by  a  taiban;  at  the 
other,  the  fine  old  solitaiy  cypress,  which  is  seen 
firom  ihr  and  near.  It  is,  I  believe,  sdmitted  that 
Polycarp  suffered  martyrdom  near  this  q)Ot,  though 
there  are  many  local  traditions  n'gardiug  the  man- 
ner of  his  death,  widely  diffeiing  from  the  well- 
known  ancient  and  semi-hlstorlc  record.  That  most 
generally  believed  is,  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
wild  beasts;  and  quite  near  to  this  are  the  evident 
reroahis  <rf  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  vaulted  dens 
in  which  it  is  supposed  the  savage  animals  were 
kept  It  certainly  is  not  nnlikely  that  about  this 
very  spot  the  martyred  body  of  the  saint  was  buried 
--at  all  events,  it  is  venerated  as  his  giave  by 
Greeks,  Roman  Catholics,  Armenians,  and  Protest- 
ants, and  many  a  twig  is  torn  away  from  the  good 
old  cypress  as  a  memento  of  the  *  Tomb  of  Polycarp.* 
Strange  that  it  should  also  be  a  spot  considered  sa- 
cred by  the  Turks  I  A  lixht  is  kept  bnmiag  theie 
all  night,  its  faint  glimmer  marking  the  martyr's 
restbig-place  to  those  in  the  vesseb  resting  hi  the 
Bay  of  Smyrna.  This  cypress,  too,  is  the  sacrificial 
tree;  ttsrooU  have  been  watered  by  tlie  bkMd  of 


many  a  victim;  and  when  I  was  last  there,  ta  tba 
middle  of  November,  it  had  evidently  been  used  tha 
night  befnre,  as  its  trunk  was  all  sprinkled  with 
blood.  My  firiend  and  I  had  a  Jewish  servant  with 
OS,  but  to  him  the  spot  had  no  tale  to  tell:  heplaicked 
me  a  sprig  uf  cypress,  and  gave  it  to  me  with  aa^ 
apathetic  air  of  pity  and  contempt 

80LDIBB8*  LOVS  OV   TOBACCO. 

At  first,  with  a  very  few  exoeptloos,  smoUng  was 
forbidden  in  the  waids  and  oorridork  This  was 
felt  to  be  a  dreadful  privation  by  those  who  could 
notget  out  of  bed,  w  who  were  not  allowed  to  go 
down-stairs  to  the  basement  corridor  or  yard.  A 
lady  told  me  a  story  of  a  man,  M ^  in  her  divi- 
sion, which  shows  how  much  some  of  them  will 
venture  for  a  smoke.  He  had  Just  had  one  of  hia 
toes  taken  off  under  the  influence  of  chlonrfbnn. 
It  bled  profusely;  and  the  surgeon,  after  binding  it 
up,  went  away,  giving  her  strict  injuuciions  not  to 
allow  hhn  to  move,  and  ordered  him  some  medldn^ 
which  he  would  send  presently.  She  waa  caUei 
away  to  another  patient  tor  a  few  minutes,  and 

went,  leaving  M with  strict  orders  not  to  pat 

his  fiwt  down.  On  her  return  to  his  bedside,  to  her 
astonishanent,  he  was  gone;  and  after  some  seard^ 
ing  she  discovered  him,  by  the  traces  of  blood  oo 
the  stairs  and  corridor,  sitting  down  in  the  yard* 
smoking  his  pipe  with  the  greatest  aangfroid.  She 
spolce  to  him  seriously  about  disobeying  orders  and 
doing  himself  an  ii^ury;  but  he  was  perfectly  cal- 
lous on  the  sutgect  of  his  toa  She  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  working  on  his  feelings  at  having  disfigured 
the  corridor  with  blood ;  and  he  came  b:ick,  say* 
ing;  *  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  could  not  help  going  to  have 
a  pipe,  for  that  was  the  nastiest  stuff  I  ever  got 
drunk  on  iu  my  life  *— alluding  to  the  taste  of  the 
chloroform. 

LOCUSTS. 

I  saw  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  brown  snow- 
storm :  it  was  quite  as  thick,  and  seemed  to  fall  to 
the  ground  in  the  same  manner.  On  looking  dowTi, 
I  found  I  could  not  take  a  step  without  treading  on 
and  crushing  liundreds  of  locusts ;  the  ground  waa 
completely  and  thickly  covered  by  them,  and  they 
still  oontinaed  to  shower  down,  passing  through  the 
idr  in  the  manner  I  have  before  described.  In  a 
short  time  I  was  perfectly  covered  with  them ;  they 
were  inside  my  dress,  up  my  i»leeve«,  under  my 
vdl,  on  my  neck—everywheie,  in  fact:  there  wal 
no  getting  away  fnm  them,  nor  rid  of  them. 

This  shower  continued  for  about  two  hours,  and 
then  dispersed,  although  they  were  still  to  be  seen 
hopping  about  in  all  directions,  and  they  remained 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  neariy  a  month ;  but  there 
was  only  one  more  great  shower  of  them.  Com- 
paratively speaking,  the  other  parts  of  the  towa 
had  few  of  the«e  unwelcome  visiters.  They  always 
seemed  attracted  towardn  the  sea,  where  they  gene- 
rally end  their  ooune.  The  bay,  for  several  days, 
was  literally  covered  with  them,  and  the  shore 
inches  tiiick  with  their  putrid  carcasses ;  which  were 
80  offensive,  that  one  Suud<iy  afternoon  the  service 
in  the  chapel  (which  was  situated  dose  to  the  bay) 
had  to  be  given  up.  They  tainted  the  air  for  a  long 
time,  and  made  the  fish  very  uneatable,  for  they 
eageriy  devour  the  locusts,  which  seem  to  ren- 
der them  unwholesoma  The  poultry  also  feed 
latgdy  upon  them ;  and  during  the  time  they  con- 
tinaa.  both  they  and  thefar  eggs  are  to  be  avoided— 
the  latter  beoooM  of  a  bright  red  colour,  alomat 
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•carKt,  Aod  an  oomtdcnd  Tuy  Injnrioiis,  almoit 
polsonoaa,  by  the  inhtbltants. 

ThiA  plague  of  locusts  lasts  fbr  aboat  the  same 
length  of  time  every  year  for  seren  years;  then 
there  is  scarcely  one  to  be  seen ;  but  they  regularly 
make  their  appearance  on  the  eighth,  and  last  their 
usual  time.  This  is  quite  an  established  fact,  I  be- 
lieve. These  creatures  are  most  destructive,  eating 
up  all  the  green  shoots  of  the  vines,  orange-trees, 
Ad  Indeed  everything  they  can  find;  and  when 
they  get  into  houses,  and  can  find  nothing  else,  they 
regale  themselves  on  everything  that  oomes  hi  their 
way.  I  have  seen  cnrtalns  pwrectly  riddled  by 
fhem  —  gloves,  muslin  of  all  kinds,  bai^ge,  or 
woollen  articles ;  and  one  lady  had  holes  eaten  in 
her  iMnnet  in  diurch:  nothing  came  amiss  to  them. 

The  common  locust  is  almost  an  inch-and-a-half 
long,  fh>m  head  to  tail;  but  their  antennas  are 
longer,  sometimes  upwards  of  two  inches,  and  their 
legs  axe  of  an  enormous  length.  The  leaps  they 
take  are  quite  wonderful  for  thebr  size.  Ton  see 
one  several  yards  off,  and  in  an  Instant  ft  Is,  per- 
haps, aiighthig  on  your  nose.  At  first  they  made 
me  quite  nervons.  You  might  be  sitting  quietly, 
when,  in  the  most  unlikely  and  unexpected  manner, 
yoa  ftslt  some  part  of  your  dress  disarranged,  and, 
on  Investigation,  you  find  a  locust,  which  bad  been 
lying  perdue  there  probably  fi>r  hours,  and  had 
suddenly  become  lively.  Their  strength,  too,  Is 
very  great  I  have  frequently  had  an  ordinary 
rised  one  in  my  hand,  and  their  struggles  to  flree 
themselves  almost  pushed  my  fingers  open,  thoush 
I  held  them  closed  with  considerable  force.  Tbej 
are  more  odd  than  ugly-looking;  their  heads  r»* 
sembUng  a  good  deal  that  of  a  bridled  horse,  flrom 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  marked.  The  body 
is  brown,  spotted  with  black;  but  there  are  maity 
varieties.  There  was,  too,  a  large  bright-green 
kind,  which  really  was  very  handsome. 

▲  OBEKK  FITNBBAL. 

I  was  attracted  one  morning  to  Ae  window  by  a 
cnrlous  subdued  Und  of  chant,  and  saw  a  proces- 
sion, headed  by  Greek  priests  in  their  coloured  and 
richlj'-embroidered  robes,  carrying  crosiers,  candles, 
incense,  Ac  After  them,  some  Greek  men  of  the 
better  class,  in  Frank  dress,  holding  a  bhick  and 
white  pail,  curiously  devised  wifli  skull  and  cross- 
bones,  and  many  other  symbols.  After  (hem,  borne 
about  knee-hig^  came  an  opin  coffin,  which,  how- 
ever, from  the  drapery  hanging  round  It,  had  not 
the  appearance  of  one.  In  it  lay  the  body  of  a 
young  Greek  woman,  dressed  in  full  ball  costume; 
a  wreath  of  white  roses  on  her  head,  a  white  veil 
fiiHing  on  either  s'.de,  and  a  bouquet  in  her  hand. 
For  a  moment  I  could  not  beUeve  she  was  dead, 
llie  son  was  glaring  on  tho  sCene,  and  seemed  to 
give  a  glow  to  her  face,  which  was  rather  pretty ; 
the  Inaided  hair,  black  eyebrows  and  eyelashes, 
taUng  away  firom  the  ghastly  look  of  death.  I  think 
her  hps  were  cokmred,  but  I  was  too  much  absorbed 
to  be  able  to  take  in  all  the  details  of  this,  to  me, 
most  curious  scene;  and  fbr  many  a  day  I  was 
haunted  by  the  marble  fiuse  of  that  Greek  girl,  with 
the  brilliant  sun  shining  on  it  I  afterwards  be- 
came quite  accustomed  to  these  Greek  ftmerals, 
having  frequently  almost  brushed  the  corpse  as  it 
was  carried  past;  hot  1 4»uld  not  often  avoid  a  fill- 
ing of  hoi  tor  at  seeing  a  poor  distorted  countenance, 
giving  evldeace  of  a  suflbrfaig  s&d  pahiftU  death, 
dacomled  with  embroidery,  tinsd,  mod  fiowsrs ;  ft>r 


tbey  heap  on  all  sorts  of  finery,  and  the  poor  dassss 
often  bonrow  dothing  for  this  occasion,  when  they 
do  not  themselves  possess  anything  they  think  fine 
enough.  The  reason,  I  am  told,  for  thus  adorning 
thebr  dead  is— the  Greeks  beUeve  that  in  the  resur- 
rection their  firiends  will  rise  either  well  or  badly 
dressed,  as  thebr  remains  have  been  committed  to 
tlietomb. 

A  lady  told  me,  she  had  been  asked  on  one  occa- 
sion to  lend  a  pair  of  white  satin  shoes  by  some 
poor  person,  who  wanted  to  decorste  the  body  of  a 
relative  finr  the  ceremony;  for  it  is  a  mere  cere- 
mony, the  bodies  being  dishitexTed  at  night  and 
burned. 

T17BKISH  SOLDIXBS*  FUVKKALfl. 

We  frequently  used  to  see  Turkish  soldienT  fline- 
nls.  They  do  not  bury  in  coffins,  but  have  a  sort 
of  wooden  canopy,  covered  with  green  baise,  and  a 
fez  with  a  feather  and  some  flowers  stuck  at  the 
top  at  one  end  of  it,  this  they  put  over  the  body, 
which  lies  in  an  open  coffin  oo  the  bier.  The  most 
peculiar  thing  about  the  funerals  is  the  quick  way 
they  walk  to  the  grave,  literally  hurryiuK  on  as  ftst 
as  they  can  move ;  the  reason  bdng,  that  they  think 
every  minute  of  delay  till  thehr  firiend  is  placed  in 
his  grave  is  a  time  of  torment  to  him,  but  that  once 
(here,  he  is  at  rest 
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UkXQJJASUB  UX  FSBSIA. 

It  surprises  one  to  find  one's-self  in  almost  the  chief 
dty  of  Persia,  and  yet  not  to  hear  a  word  of  Persian 
spoken.  In  the  streets  and  bazaars,  Turkish  Is  the 
only  language  which  strikes  the  ear.  It  seems  to 
be  exceedingly  rough  and  uncouth.  By  way  of  il- 
lustrating its  harshness  and  fitness  for  command, 
Ihe  Persians  ny  that  when  Adam  was  doomed  to 
quit  Paradise,  the  angel  Gabriel  conveyed  the  com- 
mands flrom  heaven  to  the  first  sinners  in  Persian, 
bnt  without  efiect,  for  Adam  refhsed  to  obey.  Ga- 
briel then  tried  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  and  all  other  lan- 
guages now  known,  without  result,  till,  in  despair 
and  in  ire,  he  roared  out  hi  Turkish, '  Kiopek  oglilee, 
chlk  boorden*  (Be  off,  yon  dog  I),  on  widch  Adam 
scampered  off  without  farther  delay.  Turkish  is  so 
completely  the  colloquial  language  of  Azerb^an, 
that  excepting  in  towns,  and  even  there  only 
among  tiie  better  da«se8,  Persian  is  not  understood. 
The  dialect  of  Turkish  used  in  Azerbyan  Is  not  very 
Unlike  that  spoken  at  Constantinople;  but  in  the 
latter  city  Ihe  pronunciation  has  been  so  refined, 
polished,  and  effeminated,  as  one  may  say — ^whlle  in 
Persia  the  original  harsh,  vigorous  accent  has  been 
in«8erved-~that  the  two  nations  are  scarcdy  com- 
prehensible to  each  other.  Turkish,  I  found,  is  all  but 
universal  hi  Persia.  It  is  the  prevailing  lansuage 
to  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Teheran,  as  far  as  Kas- 
veen,  where  it  is  as  constantly  employed  as  Persian. 
At  court  Persian  is  used  on  state  occasions ;  bnt  at 
other  times  the  royal  family,  amounthig  to  two  or 
three  thousand  princes  and  princesses,  delight  in 
the  tongue  which  their  forefathers  brought  firom 
the  walls  of  Ohina,  or  even  fh>m  Pekin;  for  there 
is  a  tradition  that  the  tribe  of  Kai&e,  like  the  valiant 
English  Varangians  in  Constantinople,  formed  the 
body-guard  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  (^lestisl  Em- 
plrs.  The  central  and  southern  parts  of  Persia  ara 
fUl  of  Toork  tribes,  who  have  preserved  fhsir  Ian- 
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giMfe.  la  the  Caiplan  iiroTinoef  of  Qeebui  and 
Muendenui,  dialects  of  PonUui  are  the  prevailing 
tongoea  The  moantalneera  belonging  to  the  gena« 
ine  Penian  tribes  of  Koords  and  Leks,  still  preserre 
their  nattve  idioms,  and  with  the  above,  seem  to  be 
the  only  inhabitants  of  Persia  amontr  whom  the 
Toork  invaders  have  fisUed  to  plant  th^  language. 
If  Chinese  be  the  most  extensively  written  lan- 
guage in  the  world,  since  millions  speaking  differ- 
ent  (Ualects  are  still  able  to  read  the  same  oharao- 
ter,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  or  Turkish  be  the  most  diilbsed  orally 
throughout  the  worid.  Flrom  BelRrade  to  the  Wall 
of  China,  the  traveller  who  is  master  of  the  Ian- 
goalee  of  Tooric  YSfet  oghlee— Toork,  the  son  of 
Japhet,  as  Ms  descendants  fondly  believe  him  to  be 
—need  be  at  no  loss.  With  varying  modiflcations, 
he  will  find  Turkish  throughout  that  vast  extent, 
either  in  the  soft  lispbigof  Constantinople,  or  in  the 
rough  gntturals  of  the  Toorkomans,  the  Uzbeks,  the 
Kirghees,  or  the  raving  Toork  tribes  of  Mongolia^ 


PKBaiAir  COUBIXBS. 

We  bad  made  preparation  for  a  long  march,  as  it 
was  called,  next  day ;  but  during  the  night  so  vio- 
lent a  storm  of  snow  arose,  accompanied  by  a  boorSn, 
that  movement  was  impracticable.  A  boorSn  in  the 
north  of  Persia  is  a  terrible  thing.  It  is  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  with  a  violent  wind,  causing  a  drift 
which  blbids  the  traveller,  and  effectually  conceals 
the  road.  Many  lives  are  lost  each  winter  in  this 
way.  I  have  heard  of  several  histances  where  the 
benumbed  and  wayworn  traveller  was  saved  only 
by  the  barking  (tf  a  doR,  the  bleating  of  a  sheep*  or 
the  tinkling  ci  a  mule  bell,  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  yieldhig  to  bis  fieite,  not  knowing  he  was 
wlthhi  reach  of  aid. 

It  must  be  a  feaiAil  tbhig  to  be  caught  in  a  deso- 
late plain  or  mountidn  side  by  one  of  these  awAil 
storms,  no  place  of  reftige  near,  the  thermometer  at 
10*  or  20*  below  zero,  and  the  howling  blast  pierc- 
ing to  the  vitals.  I  have  often  thought  with  pity 
and  surprise  of  the  Persian  couriers  of  the  mission, 
and  theta:  wonderful  journeys  to  Erzeronm.  One 
of  them  presents  himself  in  the  month  of  January, 
muffled  in  sheep-skin  coat  and  cap,  receives  his  bags, 
and  goes  forth  alone  on  his  terrible  journey  of  nearly 
800  miles;  and  after  a  rest  of  perhaps  two  days  at 
Erzooum,  returns  again,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
want  of  sleep,  nearly  blind,  and  *  burned  by  the 
snow,*  as  the  expressive  phrase  is  in  Persian.  Wo 
betide  him,  if  he  cannot  show  good  reasons  for  hav- 
ing been  more  than  ten  days  in  performing  the  trip 
each  way.  As  the  post-horses  are  miserable,  this 
can  only  be  done  by  being  almost  constantly  on 
horseback,  and  by  sleeping  in  this  position,  which 
I  am  told  that  even  English  travellers  by  chaperee, 
as  it  is  called,  soon  acquire  the  habit  of  doing. 
Some  of  these  mission  couriers  make  extraordinary 
lonmeys.  One  of  them,  named  Malik  Mahommed 
Beg,  used  frequently  to  perform  the  800  miles  in 
seven  days.  It  Is  only  by  being  exceedingly  wea- 
ther-wise, and  knowing  the  symptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching booran,  that  these  men  are  able  to  escape 
the  dangers  of  a  winter  journey.  With  all  this  risk 
their  pay  is  small,  not  exceeding  £40  a -year. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  illicit  gains,  wh*cli  a 
Persian  loves  so  dearly.  In  the  shape  of  traffic  in 
small  portable  objects  between  Persia  and  Turkey. 
Ip  Persia  very  hard  riding  is  unlversaL  Sir  Jolm 
M'N^  I  have  heard,  once  rode  from  Teheran  to 


Jjpahan,  MO  ndles,  tn  three  di^s,  on  the  same  Ubfie, 
a  pony  which  cost  £10.  On  another  occasion  he 
rode  400  mUes,  ftom  Teheran  to  Tabreea,  in  four 
days,  on  post^horsea.  But  an  English  seijeant 
surpassed  Her  M^esty's  minister ;  having  peribrmed 
the  lame  distance  in  leas  than  three  days. 


TEX  SHAH'S  XOTHKR  AXt>  WIVBS. 

I  now  prepared  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Serkar 
6  Mader  e  Shah,  her  highness  the  Shah's  mother. 
Instead  of  his  Mi^esty's  principal  wife,  as  one  would 
anticipate,  it  is  this  lady  who  holds  the  chief  place 
at  court— among  the  woman-kind,  be  it  well  under- 
stood. The  royal  wives  count  as  nothing,  unless 
under  very  unusual  circumstances,  such  as  oocuxred 
hi  the  faistance  of  the  T^}ood  Dowla,  in  Fetteh  AU 
Shah's  rdgn,  who,  from  a  very  bumble  origin,  as- 
oended  to  her  devated  position  by  fence  cS  talent, 
and,  what  is  more  nnoonunon,  of  goodness.  The 
Khannm,  or  Lady,  that  being  the  name  the  Shah 
applies  to  his  motlier,  as  Napoleon  the  Great  did 
Madame  to  his,  having  fixed  the  day,  a  large  r^ 
tinne  (tf  servants  with  a  gaudy  takhterewin  were 
sent  by  her  to  convey  me  to  the  palace,  which, 
joined  to  my  own  servants,  made  an  inoonvraient 
procesdon  through  the  narrow  bazaars.  After  much 
shouting  and  turning  of  people's  fiuses  to  the  wall, 
we  arrived  at  a  small  door.  Here  our  cavalcade 
stopped,  and  I  alighted  ih>m  the  takhterewfin.  The 
men-servants  were  fbrbldden  to  advance,  and  ac- 
companied by  my  maid,  I  was  conducted  along  a 
damp  passage  into  a  fine  court  with  a  large  tank 
fall  of  water  in  the  centre ;  ttom.  vaiiooa  apartments 
round  this  court,  women  hastened  out,  curious  to 
see  the  Khanum  e  loglees  (the  English  lady).  I 
passed  on,  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  and  reached  a 
nice  room  hung  round  with  looking-glasses,  where 
a  chair  had  been  placed  for  me;  Here  I  was  Joined 
by  a  Frencliwoman,  who  when  very  young  had 
married  a  Persian  she  met  in  Paris,  and  whose 
fidth  she  had  since  adopted  She  is  interpreter  to 
the  Shah's  mother,  and  is  a  yvty  clever,  agreeable 
person.  In  a  few  minutes  a  negress  entered  the 
room,  and  informed  us  that  the  Khanum  waited, 
and  that  I  was  to  'take  my  brightness  into  her 
presaic&*  We  were  then  ushered  into  the  acyoin- 
ing  chamber,  and  fonnd  her  seated  on  a  chahr  at 
a  table  which  was  covered  with  ooarae  white  un- 
hemmed  calica  On  each  side  of  her,  on  a  chair 
likewise,  sat  a  protty  young  lady,  covered  with 
jewels.  The  Khanum  said  a  great  many  amiable 
things  to  me,  and  went  through  all  the  usual  Pereian 
compliments,  hoping  my  heart  had  not  grown 
narrow,  tliat  my  nose  wa«  fat,  «fec.  She  then  in- 
troduced the  two  young  ladies  as  the  Shah's  two 
principal  wives  and  cousins.  Neither  of  them  nt> 
tered  a  word,  but  sat  like  statues  durinir  my  inter- 
view, which  lasted  two  hours.  The  Shah's  mother 
is  handsome,  and  does  not  lock  mora  than  thirty, 
yet  her  real  age  must  be  at  least  forty.  She  is  very 
clever,  and  is  supposed  to  take  a  large  share  in  the 
affairs  of  the  government  She  lias  also  the  whole 
management  of  the  Shah's  andeioon;  so  that  I 
should  think  she  must  have  a  good  deal  to  occupy 
her  mind,  as  the  Shah  has  three  principal  wives, 
and  eight  or  nine  inferior  ones.  These  ladies  have 
each  a  separate  little  establishment,  and  some  a 
separate  court  from  the  rest,  but  all  the  couits  have 
a  commuuication  with  one  another.  I  do  not  ad- 
mire the  costume  of  the  Peisian  women.  The 
Shah's  mother  was  dressed  with  great  magnifl- 
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cenice.  She  -wore  a  pair  of  troasen  made  of  gold 
brocade.  These  Persian  trousers  are  always  very 
wide,  each  les  being,  when  the  means  of  the  wearer 
allow  it,  wider  than  the  skirt  of  a  gown,  so  that  they 
have  the  tflect  of  an  exceedingly  ample  petticoat; 
and  as  crinolines  are  unknown,  the  elegantes  wear 
ten  and  eleven  pairs  of  trousers,  one  over  the  other, 
in  order  to  make  up  fur  the  want  of  the  above  ini- 
portant  invention.  But  to  return  to  the  Shah's  mo- 
ther :  her  trousers  were  edged  with  a  border  of  pearls 
embroidered  on  braid;  she  had  a  thin  blue  cr^pe 
chemisette,  also  trimmed ^with  pearls;  this  chemi'> 
sette  hung  down  a  little  bilow  the  waist,  nearly 
meeting  the  top  of  the  trousers,  which  are  fiistened 
by  a  running  string.  As  there  was  nothhig  under 
the  thin  gauze,  the  result  of  course  was  more  dis- 
play than  is  usual  in  Europe.  A  small  Jacket  of 
velvet  was  over  the  chemisette,  reaching  to  the 
waist,  but  not  made  to  close  in  front,  and  on  the 
head  a  small  shawl,  pinned  under  the  chin.  On  the 
shawl  were  fastened  strings  of  large  pearls  and  diar. 
mond  sprigs;  her  arms  were  covered  with  hand- 
some bracelets,  and  her  neck  with  a  variety  of 
costly  necklaces.  Her  hair  was  in  bands,  and  hung 
down  under  the  shawl  in  a  multitude  of  small  plaits. 
She  wore  no  shoes,  her  feet  being  covered  with  fine 
Cashmere  stockings.  The  palms  of  her  hands  and 
tips  of  her  fingers  were  dyed  red,  with  a  herb  called 
henna,  and  the  edges  of  the  inner  part  of  the  eye- 
lids were  coloured  with  antimony.  All  the  Kajars 
have  naturally  large  arched  eyebrows,  but,  not  sar- 
tisfied  with  this,  the  women  enlarge  them  by  doub- 
ling their  real  size  with  great  streaks  of  antimony: 
her  cheeks  were  well  rouj^ed,  as  is  the  invariable 
custom  among  Persian  women  of  all  classes.  She 
asked  me  many  questions  about  the  Queen ;  how 
she  dressed,  how  many  sons  she  had ;  and  said  she 
could  not  imagine  a  happier  person  than  Her  Ma- 
jesty, with  her  fine  family,  her  devoted  husband, 
and  the  power  she  possessed.  She  made  me  de- 
scribe the  ceremonial  of  a  drawing-room.  I  much 
regretted  I  had  no  picture  of  the  Queen  to  show 
her.  She  was  also  curious  to  have  an  account  of  a 
theatre.  My  maid  had  been  taken  to  another  room, 
where,  surrounded  by  the  servants  and  slaves  of 
the  anderooo,  she  was  surfeited  with  sugar  plums, 
and  where  her  dress  excited  much  curiosity.  These 
attendants  had  the  same  costume  as  the  Shah's 
mother,  only  English  printed  calico  of  bright 
flowered  patterns  took  the  place  of  brocade  and 
velvet  Some  of  them  had  their  hair  cut  short  in 
front,  and  combed  straight  down  to  the  eyebrows, 
with  two  stiff  curls  at  each  cheek,  peeping  out  from 
under  the  shawl.  Tea,  coffee,  and  pipes  were 
brought  in  repeatedly,  and  after  some  time  a  nice 
collation  of  fruit  Various  kinds  of  sherbets,  ices, 
and  cakes  were  spread  on  the  table,  and  on  the 
ground.  We  were  surrounded  by  ladies,  who  at- 
tended as  if  they  had  been  servants.  No  one  was 
seated,  excepting  the  Shah's  mother,  his  wives,  and 
mysel£  Some  of  the  former  were  wives  of  the  late 
Shah  and  his  predecessor,  Fetteh  All  Shah.  None 
of  them  were  young,  excepting  one,  who  was  very 
handsome  as  well  as  youthful  Her  name  was 
Mhiam  Khanum,  wife  of  a  brother  of  the  Shah's 
mother.  She  was  much  flattered  at  my  telling  her 
die  was  like  a  European.  The  women  in  Persia 
have  only  one  name,  sometimes  a  fiuidful  one; 
such  as  Beebee  Asr,  the  '  Lady  of  the  Era ; '  Mehr- 
ban  Khanum,  the  *Lady  of  Courtesy;*  Sheereen 
Khanum,  *Lady  of  Sweetness,'  Ac  At  length 
I  'departed,  and  regained  my  takhterewftn,  highly 


pleased  with  the  novelty  of  the  icene.  When  I  had 
acquh^  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  language 
to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion,  I  found  the  few  Per- 
sian women  I  was  acquahitod  with  in  general  lively 
and  clever;  tiiey  are  restless  and  intriguing,  and 
may  be  said  to  manage  their  husbands'  and  sons* 
afTairsi  Persian  men  are  made  to  yield  to  their 
wbhes  by  force  of  incessant  talking  and  teasing. 


PKBSIAN  CHABAOTBR  AltD  MAirmCRS. 

In  a  long  interoourse  with  Persians,  one  is  apt  to 
imagine  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  conscience 
throughout  the  land;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It 
does  exist ;  and  if  the  examples  of  its  hufluence  are 
not  often  met  with,  a  Persian  would  say  the  reason 
is,  that  the  occasions  are  wanting.  *  You  English* 
(once  said  to  me  a  Persian,  a  diligent  student  in  the 
scandal,  gossip,  and  politics  translated  for  the  Shah 
fh>m  English  newspapers  by  an  Englishman,  whom 
he  retains  in  his  service  for  that  purpose)  '  are  per- 
petually sneering  at  the  wickedness  of  Persia,  as  if 
England  were  all  goodness.  Yet  where  in  the 
worid  are  such  wretches  to  be  found  as  in  that 
paragon  country  of  yours,  where  wives,  husbands, 
fathers,  mothers,  sons,  and  daughters,  are  for  ever 
poisoning  and  murdering  each  other  for  a  few  shil- 
lings? where  a  man  cannot  let  his  land  as  he  pleases 
without  being  murdered ;  where  people  sljy  each 
other  for  some  difference  in  the  dogmas  of  the  same 
religion ;  where  the  meet  inoonoeivable  schemes  are 
invented  to  perpetrate  fVand  and  swindling,  such  aa 
never  entered  into  the  imagination  of  any  other 
people ;  where  in  one  dty  alone  there  are  almost 
100,000  women  of  known  impropriety;  and  where 
yon  are  everlastingly  boasting  of  your  own  morality 
and  superiority.* — *  Khan  e  azeez  e  men.  My. 
worthy  khan,  it  is  true,  quite  true,  that  we  are  a 
wicked  race;  but  the  difference  between  us  and 
you  is  tills— that  with  all  our  enormous  vice  there 
Is  a  vast  deal  of  virtue  in  England:  tell  me  the 
number  of  good  men  in  Teheran.* 

But  to  my  illustrationa    A  man  once  rushed  into 

Mr  N *s  room  at  Tabreez,  and,  throwing  five 

shilUngs  on' the  table,  exclaimed, '  Take  It,  take  it; 
thank  Qod  I  have  got  rid  of  it  I  have  had  no  rest 
for  a  month.*  This  was  a  penitent  glazier  who  had 
overcharged  him,  but  whose  conscience  would  not 
sleep. 

B told  me  a  story  which  puts  the  Persian 

character  in  a  curious  light  A  very  respect- 
able merchant,  one  who  sometimes  paid  him  £1000 
in  cash,  once  called  on  him,  and  said  he  had  a  pri- 
vate communication  to  make.  When  they  were 
alone,  the  man  displayed  the  utmost  agitation ;  he 
trembled,  and  his  eyes  started  firom  the  sockets.  At 
length  he  said,  *  For  two  months  I  have  not  slept, 
owing  to  an  injury  I  once  did  to  you.  Do  you  re- 
member that  two  months  ago  I,  with  some  other 
merchants,  was  looking  at  some  china  tea-sets  be- 
longing to  you  ?  On  that  occasion  I  stole  a  teacup 
and  saucer,  wliicli  I  put  in  my  pocket  Though  I 
am  ready  to  exph-e  from  confusion,  I  find  it  neces- 
sary for  my  peace  of  mind  to  own  my  fault  I 
have  not  slept  shice,  and  I  beg  yon  to  make  this 
lawfVil  to  me.'  *    From  agitation  these  words  were 

ottered  with  difficulty.     B asked  hhn  what 

could  induce  a  man  like  him  to  commit  such  an 

• '  Making  lawftd '  meani  maUng  a  gift  of  all  peenlatkma 
and  thefts,  m  that  no  aooount  may  be  demanded  at  the  day 
of  general  Judgment.  A  diacharged  aervaat  uraally  adopts 
tUa  precaution. 
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ietf  to  which  hm  ansiraMd,  thai  h«  ooidd  Moflit 
k  onlj  to  the  rSOaaj  And  mallco  oftlio  dorlL 

B  —  gave  me  an  Mcoont  of  a  dinner  at  which 

he  was  present  last  night    Agba ^  the  magto- 

trate  of  the  parish,  was  the  host,  and  the  guests 

were  A-»-  Khan,  a  man  of  very  high  rank,  H 

Khan,  and  Meena  M ^  Iliree  of  the  party  bo- 
came  perfectly  intoxicated,  the  others  gambled  nn- 
til  the  losers  had  no  more  to  lose,  and  what  they 
did  lose  was  money  borrowed  on  the  spot  from 

B ^    The  Umgntge  they  used  to  each  other  was 

beyond  measure  obscenOi  Aoensations  of  cheating; 
perfectly  true  for  that  matter,  were  bandied  to  and 
fto,  and  daggers  were  dnwn  more  than  onosb  So 
much  for  the  fashionable  society  of * 

There  has  been  a  three  days*  illumination  of  tlio 
bssaar  at  — ,  in  honour  of  the  capture  of  Shee- 
XHS.  The  bazaars  were  prettfly  lighted  up,  and  oma^ 
mented  with  shawls,  tinsel,  handkerehieft,  Ac^  bung 
up  in  the  shops,  while  the  people  seemed  to  amuse 
themselves  with  singing,  pla]ing  on  the  tamboo- 
ilne,te.  We  met Khan,  begleibegee  or  gover- 
nor, in  the  street,  and  strolled  about  with  him.  He 
was  not  only  perfoctly  drunk,  but  he  OTon  ven- 
tnrsd  to  drink  whie  in  thebasaar  in  a  room  open  to 
the  view  of  the  pubUc  He  boasted  of  having  col- 
lected 40  tomans  that  night,  by  suppresstaig  rows, 
fines  fur  not  lighting,  Ac.  As  we  went  along; 
whenever  the  people  did  not  dap  their  hands  and 
sing  to  show  their  joy,  he  laid  about  on  their  heads 
with  his  stick  with  his  own  handa,  and  he  finished 
bis  blackguardism  by <. 

writes  trom  Ooroomeeya  that  a  Neatoriaa 

girl  has  been  seized  by  a  Mussulman,  who  wants 
to  fi>rce  her  to  become  a  Mahometan.  This  la 
the  second  instance  of  a  similar  kind  within  a  abort 
time;  He  also  writes  word  that  a  child  waa  found 
dead  at  the  door  of  a  Jew,  and  that  thera  was  no 
doubt  of  the  death  being  natural    The  mob  aa- 


BsmbM,  and  inalstad  on  slaying  the  MO  Jewish 
ftmiUaa  residing  at  Oonomaeyai  Tboy  were  pacU 
Aed  by  being  allowed  to  bun  one  whom  they  ae- 
lected  te  that  pnrposei  ^ 

It  is  a  prevalent  belief  in  Persia  that  the  Jewa 
offer  annually  a  Mussulman  child  in  sacrifice,  and 
this  calumny  is  constantly  made  the  pretext  of  op- 
plftssing  that  race. 

Thia  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  avictfan 
Buffering  the  penalty  of  bumin«r,  which  seems  to  be 
a  Ikvourite  dlsdpliiie  among  the  Afhhank  A  Nea> 
torian  tenant  would  not  or  could  not  pay  his  rent, 
so  Ilia  Albhar  landlord  made  a  bonfire  of  him  on  hia 
own  thraahing-fioor. 

The  Ameer  gave  me  a  strange  naxratiTe  of  a  dia- 
tnrtMnoe  bi  Teheran.  A  Nestorian  in  the  Bossiaa 
rsgiment*  wounded  a  ahopkeeper  in  the  bazaar. 
While  the  bystanden  endeavoured  to  seize  him,  ha 
kitted  two  men  and  wounded  three  others^  The 
culprit  waa  taOusn,  before  the  king,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  convoyed  to  the  aqoare  and  put  to  death,  and 
bis  MiO^ty  sent  hii  Fcnah  bashee  and  hia  Feraahea 
to  axecnte  the  sentence.  The  soldiers  In  the  square 
at  drill,  cbiefiy  Pcralana,  reaeued  their  Christiaa 
oomrade,  tlurashed  the  Ferash  bashee,  and  hnnied 
the  criminal  to  the  honae  of  the  Bassian  miniater, 
who,  tlioy  insisted,  shouU  intercede  for  the  man. 
He  did  BOW  Thb  mlBan  was  pardoned  on  paying 
tlie  price  of  blood.  The  Busslan  elchee  offered  to 
contribute  800  tomana  (XUO),  but  hia  donation  waa 
reftased  by  the  colonels  of  the  regiments,  who  raised 
the  money  among  themaalvea  It  was  a  rery  enri- 
ona  circumstance  that  theae  Mahometan  aoldien 
should  have  interfored  to  save  tlie  life  of  a  Chris- 
tian, merely  flrom  the  spbit  of  oomxadeshipk 


*  Twenty  jmn  ago  tiMr*  wm  •  ragbBMBt  of  Boafaui  d«< 
MrtmlntlwimlMortbcBhdi.   Tbtfttfmjmtaagktinm. 


TITAN'S  MORNING  WITH  THE  MUSEa 


It  was  a  joyous  morniog  in  early  August^ 
as  Titan  lay  musing  on  many  things; 
in  especial  was  he  thinking  of  the  ap- 
plication of  those  fine  old  Qreek  Myths 
to  modern  life  and  drcumstanoe,  which 
reveals  to  us  their  reaches  of  truth  and 
wisdom,  and  their  depths  of  poetiy. 
TiTAir  himself,  in  common  with  millions 
of  mortals,  was  now  a  toiling  *son  of 
heaven  and  earth.'  In  at  the  window 
there  came  such  a  breath  of  dawn  as 
made  him  start  like  the  sudden  sound  of 
trumpets  that  heralds  some  kingly  page- 
ant; it  silently  came  to  herald  the  pass- 
ing pageant  of  the  morning,  the  eternal 
picture  fresh  from  Gfod's  hand.  It  waa 
the  soft  call  of  the  country  whispered  to 
him  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  he 
knew  that  he  must  arise  and  follow 
whithersoever  it  led.    So,  like  one  of  old 


that  had  heard  rumours  of  the  Word  of 
Life  coming  from  a&r  with  its  dews  of 
healing  and  its  blessings  of  promise,  who 
girded  himself  up  to  go  forth,  leaving 
his  cursing  priests  and  pleading  people,  to 
know  more  of  these  good  tidings,  Titav 
aroee  and  went  forth  into  the  golden  air 
of  that  smiling  August  morning.  He  was 
all  the  more  constrained  to  go,  because  so 
sweetly  importuned  by  some  half-dozen 
of  our  modem  Muses,  whose  looks  pro- 
mised that  they  had  many  a  tender  secret 
to  reveal;  only  let  him  bear  them  com- 
pany out  into  the  fields,  and  through  the 
cool  woods,  and  along  the  sunny  green 
lanes,  till  they  came  to  the  gently  slop- 
ing bank  of  some  serene  stream  that  just 
rippled  for  pleasure  as  it  murmured  to 
itself  a  smless  secret  hidden  for  ever  in 
its  heart  There,  with  the  birds  crooning 
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over  the  old  sprisg-tunes,  and  touching 
them  with  a  riper  luxury,  and  the  tender 
green  leaves  overhead,  growing  golden 
natured  as  the  day,  they  would  sing  him 
sweet  songs,  and  tell  him  such  tales  of 
love  and  sorrow,  man's  heroism  on  the 
fiftr  battle-field,  and  woman's  deathless 
devotion  as  she  sat  at  home,  carefully 
feeding  the  lamp  of  love  with  the  oil  of 
her  life  through  all  the  dark  days  of  suf- 
fering, and  the  long  long  nights  of  pain. 
And  in  such  high  company  and  sweet 
society,  Titan  went. 

And  what  a  morning !  Long  ago  the 
Bun,  like  an  ardent  lover  on  his  marriage 
day,  hath  lifted  the  veil  of  silvery  haze 
from  the  brow  and  face  of  his  bride,  the 
earth,  to  behold  her  in  her  blushing 
beauty.  And  this  glory  of  sunshine  ly- 
ing on  the  land  is  his  morning  smile. 
What  rare  treasures  has  he  heaped  in 
the  lap  of  his  beloved,  like  bridal  f>re- 
Bents  for  a  bride !  Oh!  the  budding  bright 
melodious  morning.  The  air  is  soft  and 
fresh,  and  seems  to  have  gathered  up 
health  and  life  to  press  upon  us,  as  a 
sponge  gathers  water.  The  country  is 
up  and  awake.  The  year  is  getting  into 
full  flower.  It  has  not  the  delicate  sweet- 
ness and  tender  tone  of  the  budding-time 
which  is  its  maidenhood.  It  has  sum- 
m^ed  into  warm  womanhood,  with  a  glory 
all  its  own;  its  beauty  has  a  royaller  glow, 
and  has  come  to  its  crown  and  throne. 
The  greenery  deepens  in  lushness;  the 
flowers  have  an  Orient  gorgeousness; 
morning  and  evening  are  more  sumptu- 
ous, and  the  woman-year  breathes  a  richer 
aroma;  yet  her  deep  woods  have  a  de- 
licious shadow,  not  to  be  felt  in  spring, 
and  there  you  will  find  the  running  waters 
and  the  still  pools  have  all  the  coolness 
and  the  pureness  of  springs  in  paradise. 

Come  out  into  the  country,  all  you  that 
can,  and  share  the  glorious  season,  for  the 
fields  of  bean  have  let  their  perfume  flow 
at  the  touch  of  the  south  wind;  the  new 
hay  is  already  mown;  and  the  autumn 
will  soon  be  coming  over  warm  seas  of 
golden  grain.  Come  out  into  the  world 
of  woods,  waters,  hills,  and  fields,  and 
nestle  under  the  hedges,  or  ripen  in  the 
sunshine;  climb  up  the  old  mountains, 
that  have  lifted  up  their  silent  peaks  for 
ages,  with  none,  save  the  eye  of  Heaven,  to 
read  the  record  written  on  them,  or  rock 
yourselves  on  the  magnificent  bosom  of 
old  Ocean.  Come  and  stand  in  this  glori- 
ous palace-home  of  humanity,  with  its 
flaming  walls,  and  ceiling  of  azure,  and 


floor  of  flowers.  In  such  a  season,  and  at 
such  a  time,  methinks  you  may  bring  a 
touch  of  poetry  into  the  face  that  is  just 
a  stereotype  of  the  hieroglyphs  of  Trade; 
and  the  poorest,  most  earthly,  may  feel 
that  their  life  does  not  all  turn  in  dark- 
ness, and  there  will  be  budding  quicks  of 
aspiration  stirring,  though  darkly,  at  the 
heart  of  them;  they  will  feel  that  a  hand 
is  reached  to  them  out  of  high  places  to 
help  them  up  higher.  Take  a  few  of  the 
choice  poets  with  you  (for  they  are  the 
Interpreters  in  Nature's  House  Beauti- 
ful), and  as  you  go  into  the  country  to  feel 
how  beautiful  nature  is,  and  not  to  say 
so,  you  will  often  find  it  pleasant  to  have 
your  rich  world  of  feeling  with  its  hive- 
like hum  of  happiness  translated  and 
rendered  back  to  you  in  the  poet's  world 
of  thought.  Thus  it  was  with  Titan; 
and  he  proposes  to  inform  you  forthwith 
how  he  was  entertained  one  morning  ly- 
ing by  Allan  stream  with  a  company  of 
our  living  Muses.  Only,  like  all  critics, 
he  must  first  have  his  dissertation  on 
poetry  in  general. 

Poetry  in  our  time  plays  strange 
vagaries  in  its  many  parts,  but  surely  its 
vagaries  are  not  nearly  so  strange  as  those 
of  the  critics.  When  Mr  Smith's  *Life 
Drama'  appeared,  the  critics — ^who  had 
read  little  poetry  since  imbibing  the 
strong  fire-waters  of  Byron,  and  had  be- 
come abstainers  generally,  were  like  tee- 
totallers who  get  intoxicated  for  the  first 
time  on  breaking  their  pledge,  and  with 
heads  completely  tum^  by  the  fresh 
hyppocrene's  spicy  and  sensuous  influ- 
ence— cupped  the  new  poet  riotously. 
Since  that  time,  as  if  ashamed  of  having 
been  carried  off  their  feet  in  public,  they 
have  appeared  inclined  to  cup  our  young 
singers  in  a  different  fashion ;  even  hint- 
ing that  an  assured  immortal  like  Tenny- 
son, when  he  presented  his  latest  poem, 
was  wandering  in  his  wits,  and  passing 
into  second  childhood,  and  unfairly  class- 
ing together  a  band  of  totally  different 
writers,  and  calling  down  on  them  howls 
and  execrations  as  the  *  Spasmodic  SchooL' 
It  has  become  the  prevailing  and  vulgar 
fashion  to  decry  the  young  writers,  with 
whom  lives  the  poetic  promise  of  our 
time,  by  comparing  them  with  the  great 
ones  gone,  who  lie 

*  Crowned  with  th«  garland  of  eternity.* 

But  this  practice  seems  to  us  all  un&ir 
as  it  is  common.  We  do  not  see  how  we 
can  arrive  at  any  profitable  ^preciation 
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of  the  present,  which  is  germinating  and 
transitionary,  by  an  appeal  to  some  large, 
luminous,  and  looming  past,  with  all  its 
consummated  majesty  resting  in  eternal 
calm,  and  a  thousand  tributi^  influences 
flowing  in  to  swell  its  proportions,  and 
increase  the  sound  of  its  fame.  Ik  is  easy 
to  say  we  have  no  Byrons,  no  Word*- 
worths,  no  Campbells,  no  Eeatses  now; 
nothing  easier  than  to  stand  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  mighty  ones,  as  we  might 
stand  beside  Memnon  and  the  Sphinx, 
and  straining  our  eyes  across  the  dusty 
desert  of  to-day,  cry  out,  on  espying  some 
diminished  head  coming  up  the  far  horizon, 
*  You  are  dwar&  and  pigmies !  behold  the 
great  ones,  couched  in  their  glory  and 
their  strength.'  But  this  is  not  criti- 
cism,  although  it  be  the  customary  mode 
of  salute  which  our  minstrels  win  from 
these  hard  taskmasters  in  Egypt.  And 
if  such  critics  had  been  reviewers  when 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  Bums  and 
Gowper,  had  given  the  world  their  early 
books,  they  would  have  as  pertly  com- 
pared them  to  Pope  or  Hayley,  to  thdr 
manifest  disadvantage.  Critics  must  have 
a  standard  to  judge  by;  these  lack  the 
witness  within,  and  so  they  appeal  to  the 
inexorable  past.  Kow,  no  true  poet  can 
be  an  echo  of  the  past;  he  cannot  repeat 
that  which  has  been  done.  We  can  never 
have  two  Wordsworths,  two  Byrons,  or 
two  Keatses.  The  critic  may  prefer  the 
old  tunes,  and  would  recognise  variations 
of  them,  but  it  is  the  sign  of  genius  that 
it  comes  singing  a  new  song.  Hence, 
when  we  hear  the  critics  crying  that;  all 
our  new  poets  are  going  wrong,  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  they  have  not 
yet  caught  the  new  tune.  We  are  quite 
at  our  ease  about  the  tendencies  of  poetry 
in  our  time.  We  feel  quite  assured  that 
the  first  works  of  some  half-a-dozen  of  our 
living  singers  are  as  plentiful  of  promise, 
as  the  earliest  volumes  of  many  iUustri- 
ous  poets  of  the  past.  Let  the  critics 
abstain,  like  good  boys,  from  flinging 
stones  among  the  budding  and  blossom- 
ing boughs,  and  they  will  bear  fruit  in 
season;  the  latter  half  of  our  century 
shall  yet  yield  as  rich  a  crop  of  song  as 
did  the  first  half. 

One  of  the  things  which  present  them- 
selves to  us  early  in  life,  is  the  fact  that 
events  seldom  come  about  as  we  have 
imagined  they  would.  The  fulfilment 
may  be  for  better  or  for  worse,  but  anti- 
cipation is  not  often  realised  according  to 
our  pattern.    We  draw  upon  the  future 


confidently,  as  though  we  bad  the  power 
to  shape  it,  while  truly  we  know  not 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  and  then, 
forsooth,  we  are  disappointed  that  the 
event  or  circumstance  should  come  in 
such  a  questionable  shape,  and  not  wear- 
ing the  livery  of  our  dreams  as  lackey  to 
our  will.  It  is  even  so  in  the  workings  of 
genius.  It  seldom  or  never  fulfils  itself 
after  the  manner  you  had  fashioned  for 
it,  or  according  to  the  thing  you  bad  pre- 
dicated of  it.  If  it  be  truly  creative,  you 
can  never  prophesy  of  the  fruit  of  its  fu- 
ture by  the  promise  of  its  past;  for  genius 
is  an  endless  series  of  delightsome  sur- 
prises, and  it  always  turns  back  from  the 
infinite  in  which  it  voyages  and  works 
with  something  new  to  us. 

Let  us  accept  thankfully,  and  examine 
patiently,  what  it  shall  present  to  us.  We 
have  been  thoughtfully  interested  by  the 
reception  of  Sydney  Dobell's  *  England  in 
Time  of  War,'  on  which  the  critics  have  so 
lavishly  poured  out  the  vials  of  their 
wrath.  One  after  the  other  have  they 
come  on  into  the  battle-field,  like  that 
Russian  major  at  Inkermann,  stabbing  the 
already  wounded.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  kind  of  treatment,  on  the  part  of  the 
critics,  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  Mr 
Dobell  has  written  *  Balder,'  and  by  some 
strange  idiosyncrasy,  they  persist  in  be- 
lieving that  the  author  has  therein  de-  ^ 
lineated  himsel£  Such  persons  as  have 
foUen  into  this  error  might  remember 
that  the  poet  has,  in  the  *  Roman,'  drawn 
the  characters  of  a  man  and  woman  who 
are  akin  to  the  old  Martyrs  in  the  pos- 
session of  conquering  faith,  sublime  devo- 
tion, and  the  noblest  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 
We  admit  that,  in  writing  *  Balder,'  the 
author  has  not  chosen  his  subject  fortu- 
nately, either  for  his  self-help  or  for  our 
interest.  A  sustained  poem  requires 
some  central  human  feeling,  in  which  the 
mass  of  people  can  pleasurably  participate. 
This  *  Balder'  has  not,  and  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  author.  But  that  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  be  perversely  held 
up  as  one  with  his  creation.  The  poet 
dissects  and  anatomises  bis  hero,  to  reveal 
the  dark  depths  of  a  disease  which  has 
existed,  and  which  still  eiusts,  in  many 
noble  minds.  Gulf  after  gulf  he  opens 
up  to  us,  and  at  the  bottom  there  is  a 
pool  of  death.  Many  who  are  suffering 
from  this  peculiar  infirmity — ^poet's  ev3 
— «nd  who  come  and  look  down  into  this 
pool,  will  start  at  the  hideous  reflex  of  a 
familiar  fSace.    Or,  to  symbol  the  import 
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of  tbe  poem  by  another  image,  we  might 
say,  there  is  a  reef  of  rocks,  lying,  it  may 
be,  far  oat  at  sea  from  the  common  run 
of  human  experience,  nevertheless,  many 
high  hearts,  laden  with  a  precious  freight- 
age, have  bad  to  pass  that  way,  and  have 
been- wrecked  upon  it;  many  are  driving 
on  it  now  with  sails  full-set,  and  others 
are  drifting  towards  it  sam  compass  or 
rudder.  On  that  reef  the  poet  has  set 
his  beacon  of  warning,  and  may  it  be  seen 
afar  by  those  who  are  darkly  groping  and 
wandering  in  the  dem  darkness  of  ego- 
tism and  doubt,  before  they  make  ship- 
wreck. 

To  destroy  the  false,  may  be  as  great 
and  worthy  a  work  as  to  build  up  the 
true.  And  this  is  what  the  poet  has 
chosen'  to  do.  As  we  have  before  said. 
Balder  is  the  type  of  a  mental  develop- 
ment which  is  only  too  common  in  our 
day.  He  is  well  aware,  in  common  with 
many  others,  that  he  is  a  great  genius. 
Whereas,  truly  great  genius  is  a  secret  to 
itself.  He  has  written  an  epic  which  is 
to  shake  the  world  and  make  him  leader 
of  mankind — he  knows  it  will.  He  is 
calmly  assured,  and  as  coolly  assures  us, 
that  be  has  done  a  woi^  which  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  by  any  other 
than  himself— one  of  the  few  immortal 
tasks  that  are  given  1^  Qod^s  sacred  band. 
He  is  just  one  huge  senjBltive  n^ve  of 
self,  which  every  passing  thought  and 
thing  have  power  to  thrill.  Not  for  one 
moment  can  he  get  out  of  himself^  or 
forget  his  dear  identity.  Whereas  the 
sublimest  moments  of  our  lives  are  those 
in  which  we  rise  out  of  self.  The  only 
greatness  is  self-abnegation.  Of  all  things 
implied  in  the  word  *  Poet,'  self-abnega- 
tion most  nearly  expresses  its  meaning. 
Balder  is  a  poet,  an  egotist,  a  magnifi- 
cent misery.  He  continually  revolves  on 
a  pivot  of  self,  in  an  isolated  lonelihood 
of  intellectualismj  We  cannot  climb  to 
where  he  sits  apart,  look  up  in  bis  face 
and  call  him '  Brother;*  he  is  all  too  lofty 
for  that.  He  will  be  nothing  less  than  a 
saviour  to  humanity.  He  looks  down 
upon  us  common  things  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  we  should  just  fling  bis  salvation 
back  into  his  face.  One  rich  word  of  hu- 
man love  and  fellow-feeling  would  be 
worth  more  to  us  than  all  his  magnificent 
promises  and  magnanimous  intentions. 
.If  he  look  down  into  the  meek  prayerful 
eyes  of  his  beautiful  wife,  tearful  for  very 
pride  of  him,  it  is  only  as  the  sun  looks 
down  into  the  eyes  of  earth,  dewy  with 
morning  happiness.    The  dews  are  soon 
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dried  and  d^nken  up;  the  sun  goes  on 
his  way  in  lonely  glory,  while  earth  cowers 
down  with  her  withered,  shrunken  life. 

Balder  is  almost  barren  of  those  blessed 
sympathies  that  supply  the  richest  sus- 
tenance to  the  life  of  genius,  and  nestle 
by  the  hearth  of  the  humblest  home.  He 
demonstrates  the  fact,  that  the  sun  of 
genius,  which  shines  as  a  glowing  orb  of 
warmth  and  light  to  the  world,  may  be  a 
cold  thing  at  heart  and  at  home.  Its 
atmosphere  of  gfory  may  radiate  out- 
wardly, and  be  nearer  to  the  eyes  of  a 
universe,  than  it  is  to  the  clinging  affec- 
tions which  make  their  dwelling-place 
within  it. 

Poor  fellow!  he  is  altogether  wrong. 
In  his  full-blown  intellectual  pride,  he 
will  persist  in  that  old  unfortunate  work 
oi  Babel-building,  determining  that  it 
shall  touch  heaven  in  spite  of  such  a  law 
as  gravitation.  He  lives  and  wrestles 
blindly,  and  where  others  have  clasped 
hands  in  prayer,  he  clenches  fists  in  de- 
fiance. He  is  like  one  that  digs  in  the 
dark  for  treasure,  and  stumbles  on  a 
ghastly,  staring  corpse.  His  genius  is 
all  too  convex  on-  one  side,  and  too  con- 
cave on  the  other,  to  find  a  fitting  focus 
in  the  perfect  round  of  human  life.  And 
has  not  this  been,  is  it  not  still,  the  con- 
dition of  many? 

There  is  a  certain  resemblance  between 
*  Balder'  and  Browning's  *  Paracelsus,' 
even  in  their  diflFerence.  They  have  both 
the  same  high  aims, both  the  same  sublime 
confidence,  at  the  outset,  in  their  power 
of  self-achievement.  Both  neglect  that 
which  lies  nearest  to  them,  and  trample 
into  the  dust  the  sweet  flowers  that  are 
blowing  at  their  feet^  in  their  mad  ambi- 
tion and  blind  grasping  at  the  stars  above 
them — babes  of  genius  crying  for  the 
shining  luminaries !  But  Balder  is  thid 
worst  of  the  two;  for,  whilst  Parace]su3 
acts  and  speaks  in  the  full  belief  that  he 
is  necessary  to  God,  Balder  acts  and 
speaks  as  though  God  were  perfectly  un- 
necessary to  him.  He  is  his  own  deity, 
and  has  faith  in  nothing  beside  himself. 
Both  begin  life  at  the  wrong  end,  in  pre- 
suming that  they  may  win  and  wear  the 
crown  before  they  have  borne  the  burden 
of  the  Cross.  But  Mr  Bcowning  has  the 
advantage  of  his  hero  being  a  historical 
character;  Balder  i&  only  a  tj^e  of  mind 
existing  in  the  present  time.  In  spite 
of  its  subject  being  repulsive,  *  Balder* 
will  constitute  a  very  text-book  of  fine 
poeti^,  jjust  as  *  Endymion'  is,  for  time  to 
come. 
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We  ghoold  have  expected  that  the 
harsh  critics  of  *  Balder'  would  have  risen 
from  *  England  in  Time  of  War'  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction  that  the  author  had 
at  length  written  a  readable  book:  but 
no;  they  are  no  more  satisfied  with  this 
than  with  the  other.  They  dolefully  croak 
about  the  war  having  produced  no  Camp- 
bell, and  lament  the  paucity  of  true  war- 
poetry;  and  yet  Campbell  only  celebrated 
two  battles;  and  if  they  search  the  whole 
poetic  annals,  they  will  find  that  all  the 
battles  fought  by  England  have  inspired 
scarce  half-a-dozen  immortal  strains. 
What  living  memorial  in  verse  have  we 
of  that  Titanic  contest  fought  on  the  red 
field  of  Waterloo,  except  Byron's  Brus- 
sels before  the  Battle  1 

Mr  Dobell  has  not  sought  to  picture 
the  public  aspect  of  the  war,  but  he  has 
represented  it  as  reflected  in  the  homes 
of  Britain,  where  so  many  and  many  a 
private  grief  has  been  buried  in  silence, 
80  that  it  might  not  dim  the  public  tri- 
umph. Love  and  grief,  victory  and  sor- 
row, the  watching  of  mother  and  maiden, 
the  throb  of  fierce  passion,  the  cry  of  tri- 
umph, the  frantic  welcome,  and  the  wail 
for  those  who  will  never  come  back,  are 
here  rendered  with  great  dramatic  force, 
and  constitute  an  extraordinary  book,  full 
of  vivid  genius,  full  of  touching  tender- 
ness and  smiting  power.  We  know  its 
faults  and  failings  as  well  as  most.  These 
are  the  result  of  a  genius  which  is  not 
essentially  lyrical,  wilfully  choosing  to 
confine  itself  to  a  lyrical  utterance,  and 
then  as  wilfully  striking  about  right  and 
left  for  new  combinations  of  sound,  and, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  failure  of  some  of 
these  burdens  to  satisfy,  as  wilfully  re- 
peating them  with  most  *  damnable  itera- 
tion.' Mr  Dobell  often  seems  to  us  a 
lyrist  in  word  rather  than  feeling,  and 
for  lack  of  the  justificatory  feeling,  the 
words  fail  to  make  the  reader  lyrical. 
But  this  observation  only  applies  to  the 
tautology  of  some  few  burdens,  which, 
we  admit,  are  hard  to  bear,  and  we  pity 
the  critic  who  could  find  nothing  in  the 
book  save  these. 

It  must  have  been  a  true  lyrical  feeling 
that  impelled  Mr  Dobell  to  the  Doric,  for 
no  language,  save  perhaps  the  Italian, 
affords  such  lyrical  facilities,  especially  in 
its  endearing  diminutives  and  pathetic 
wee  words;  and  whatever  the  Southron 
may  say,  it  is  the  opinion  of  excellent 
judges  that  he  has  been  quite  successful 
in  the  use  of  it.  We  take  for  a  fair 
specimen 
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The  batter  an*  the  cheese  weel  itowit  they  be, 
I  git  on  the  hen-coop,  the  eggs  on  my  knee, 
The  Ung  kail  jigs  as  we  Jog  owre  the  rigs, 
The  grey  mare's  tail  It  wags  wi'  the  kail, 
The  warm  simmer  sky  is  blae  aboon  a\ 
An'  whiddie,  wboddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  aald 
wheels  twa. 

T  sit  on  the  coop,  I  look  stndgbt  before, 
But  my  heart  it  is  awa'  the  braid  ocean  owre, 
I  see  the  blnldy  flel'  whoe  my  ain  bonny  chiel*, 
My  wee  bairn  o'  a',  gaed  to  fisht  or  to  fa\ 
An'  whiddie,  whaddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  aold 
wheels  twa. 

I  see  the  gran*  toan  o*  the  big  forrin*  loon, 
I  hear  the  cannon  soan',  I  see  the  reek  aboon ; 
It  may  be  lang  John  lettin'  aff  his  gan. 
It  may  be  the  mist— your  mlther  disna  wist— 
It  may  be  the  kirk,  it  may  be  the  ha'. 
An*  whiddie,  whaddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  anld 
wheels  twa. 

An'  I  ken  the  Black  Sea,  ayont  the  rock  o*  dool, 
Like  a  muckle  blot  o'  ink  hi  a  bnik  frae  the  schale, 
An'  Jock  I  it  gars  me  min'  o*  yoor  boikles  lang 

syne, 
An'  mindin'  o'  it  a'  the  tears  begin  to  &*, 
An'  whiddie,  whuddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  aold 

wheels  twa. 

Then  a  bull  roars  fra*  the  scaar,  ilka  rock's  a  boll 

agen. 
An*  I  hear  the  trump  o'  war,  an*  the  carse  is  At*  o* 

men, 
Up  an*  doun  the  mom  I  ken  the  bogle  horn, 
Ilka  birdie  sma'  is  a  fleein'  cannon-ba'. 
An'  whiddie,  whaddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  aald 

wheels  twa. 

Gold  heavens !  the  Russian  host  I    We  maun  e'e& 

gi'e  up  for  lost ! 
Oin  ye  gain  the  battle,  ha'e  ye  oountit  a' the  cost? 
Te  may  win  a  gran'  name,  bat  wad  wee  Jock 

come  hame? 
Dinna  fecht,  diona  fechtl  there's  room  fcnr  us  a*. 
An*  whiddie,  whaddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  aidd 

wheels  twa. 

Inyafai,inTain,iayainl  They  an  marehin' near 

and  far! 
Wi*  swords  an*  wi*  slings,  an*  wi'  instruments  o*  war  I 
Oh,  day  sae  dark  an*  sair  I  ilka  man  seven  feet  an* 

mairl 
I  bow  my  head  an*  say,  *  Oin  the  Lord  wad  smite 

them  a*  1* 
An'  whiddie,  whaddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  aold 

wheels  twa. 

Then  forth  fira'  thehr  ban'  there  steps  an  ann8d  man. 
His  tairge  at  his  breast  an*  his  claymore  in  his  han*. 
His  gowd  pow  glitters  fine,  an*  his  shadow  fa*s 

behin*, 
I  think  o*  great  Goliath  as  he  8tan*8  before  them  a'. 
An*  whiddie,  whuddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  aald 

wheels  twa. 

To  meet  the  Philistine  leaps  a  laddie  fra*  our  line, 

0  my  hearti  O  my  heart  1  'tis  that  wee  lad  o' 

mine! 

1  start  to  my  1^;8— an*  doun  fa*  the  ergs— 
The  cocks  an'  hens  a*  they  cadclu  an*  th^  ca*. 
An'  whiddie,  whaddie,  whaddie,  gang  the  aald 

wheels  twa. 
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0  Jock,  my  Hielan*  lad— 0  Jock,  my  Hlelan*  lad, 
Never  till  I  saw  thee  that  moment  was  I  glad! 
Ay,  sooner  sod  thou  dee  befiire  thy  mither*s  e'e. 
Than  a  man  o*  the  dan  sud  ha'e  stept  out  but  thee  I 
An*  sae  I  cry  to  God— while  the  hens  cackle  a', 
An*  whiddie,  whnddle,  whaddie,  gang  the  auld 
wheels  twa.     . 

We  leave  the  Scotch  of  this  song,  to 
remark  on  its  vivid  and  vigorous  repre- 
sentation. It  seems  to  us  in  every  way 
exquisite.  The  worthy  lady — ^who  reads 
her  Bible  more  than  the  newspaper,  and 
whose  ideas  of  war  are  not  drawn  from 
the  descriptions  of  William  Russell,  but 
are  contemporary  with  the  times  of  David 
and  Goliath,  so  primitive  and  limited — is 
finely  painted.  The  picture  is  highly 
imaginative,  and  there  is  about  it  a  con- 
gruity  of  incongruousness  perfectly  irre- 
sistible. We  are  captiously  inclined  to 
think  it  a  slight  mistake  to  have  made 
the  old  lady  relate  the  climax:  the  poet 
should  have  done  that  in  his  own  person. 

As  a  master  of  pathos,  Mr  Dobell  has 
no  living  rival.  He  can  sound  the  deeps 
where  lie  the  saddest  tears,  and  has  the 
secret  cunning  that  can  produce  those 
touches  of  sadness  which  enhance  beauty 
like  the  mist  of  bloom  on  fruit.  And 
here  we  think  he  has  been  successful  as 
ever  in  striking  the  string  of  sorrow: — 

THE  LITTLE  QIRL'S  SONG. 

Do  not  muid  my  crytaig,  papa,  I  am  not  crying  for 

pain. 
Do  not  mind  my  shaking,  papa,  I  am  not  shaking 

with  fear; 
niongfa  the  wild  wild  wind  is  hideous  to  hear. 
And  I  see  the  snow  and  the  ndn. 
When  wHI  you  come  back  again. 
Papa,  papa? 

Somebody  dse  that  yon  love,  papa. 

Somebody  else  that  yon  dearly  1ot«, 

Is  weary,  like  me,  because  you*re  away. 

Sometimes  I  see  her  lips  tremble  and  move, 

And  I  seem  to  know  what  they*re  going  to  say; 

And  every  day,  and  all  the  long  day, 

I  long  to  ciy,  *0  mamma,  mamma. 

When  will  papa  come  back  again  ?  * 

Bnt  before  I  can  say  it,  I  see  the  pain 

Creeping  up  on  her  white  white  cheek. 

As  the  sweet  sad  sunshine  creeps  up  the  white 

wall. 
And  then  I  am  sorry,  and  fear  to  speak ; 
And  8k)wly  the  pain  goes  out  of  her  cheek, 
As  the  sad  sweet  sunstihie  goes  from  the  wall; 
Oh,  I  wish  I  were  grown  up  wise  and  tall, 
That  I  might  throw  my  arms  round  her  neclc, 
And  say,  ^Denr  mamma,  oh,  what  is  it  all. 
That  I  see  and  see,  and  do  not  see^ 
In  your  white  white  face  all  the  livelong  day  ?  *    . 
But  she  hides  her  grief  from  a  child  like  m&  . 
When  will  you  come  back  again, 
Papa,  papa? 

Where  were  you  going,  papa,  papa? 
.  All  this  long  while  have  yoa  been  on  the  sea? 


When  she  looks  as  If  she  saw  tar  away, 

Is  she  thinking  of  yon,  and  what  does  she  see  t 

Are  the  white  sails  blowing, 

And  the  blue  men  rowing, 

And  are  you  standing  on  the  high  deck 

Where  we  saw  you  stand  till  tlie  ship  grew  grey. 

And  we  wateh'd  and  watch'd  tiU  the  ship  was  a 

speck. 
And  the  dark  came  first  to  you,  fitr  away? 
I  wish  I  could  see  what  she  can  see ; 
But  she  hides  her  grief  from  a  child  like  me. 
When  will  you  come  back  again. 
Papa,  papa? 

Don*t  you  remember,  papa,  papa. 

How  we  used  to  sit  by  the  fire,  all  three. 

And  she  told  me  tales  whUe  I  sat  on  her  knee. 

And  heard  the  winter  winds  roar  down  the  street. 

And  knock  like  men  at  the  window  pane; 

And  the  louder  they  roar'd,  (^  it  seem*d  more 

sweet 
To  be  warm  and  warm  as  we  used  to  be, 
Sitthig  at  night  by  the  fire,  all  threes 
When  will  yon  come  back  again, 
Papa,  papa? 

Papa,  I  Uke  to  sit  by  the  fire ; 

Why  does  she  sit  far  away  in  the  cold? 

If  I  had  but  somebody  wise  and  old. 

That  every  day  I  might  cry  and  say, 

*Is  she  changed,  do  you  think,  or  do  I  forget  ?       | 

Was  she  always  as  white  as  she  is  to-day? 

Did  she  never  carry  her  head  up  higher?* 

Papa,  papa,  if  I  could  but  know! 

Do  you  think  her  voice  was  always  so  low? 

Did  I  always  see  what  I  seem  to  see, 

When  I  wake  up  at  night  and  her  pillow  Is  wet? 

Ton  used  to  say  her  hair  it  was  gold — 

It  looks  like  silver  to  me. 

But  still  she  tells  the  same  tale  that  she  told. 

She  sings  the  same  songs  when  I  sit  on  her  knee^ 

And  the  house  goes  on  as  it  went  long  ago, 

When  we  lived  together,  all  three. 

Sometimes  my  heart  seems  to  dnk,  papa, 

And  I  feel  as  if  I  could  be  happy  no  more. 

Is  she  changed,  do  yoa  thfaik,  papa. 

Or  did  I  dream  she  was  brighter  before? 

Is  not  that  very  touching?  The  mother 
is  a  widow,  and  the  child  does  not  know 
it !  The  father  is  dead,  and  the  orphan 
does  not  know  it !  but  how  subtly  we  are 
informed  of  all.  And  how  anguishing 
the  little  prattler^s  questioning;  how  we 
mourn  for  that  poor  mother  clasping  the 
wondering  innocent  to  her  heart,  and 
leaning  over  her,  so  that  she  may  hide  her 
look  of  infinite  love  and  infinite  sorrow. 

*])ead-Maid's-PooV  shows  equal  power, 
though  in  a  very  different  direction.  A 
mother,  whose  daughter  has  there  com- 
mitted suicide,  doubtless  for  some  false 
lover  gone  to  the  wars,  comes  to  the  pool, 
and  there  the  poor  old  bereaved  one 
stands  moaning  forth  witless  words.  There 
is  an  ash-tree  by  the  pool-— 

The  guardian  angel  of  the  doom  below. 
Content  It,  once  an  age,  its  helping  hand 
May  lUVrepentant  madness  to  the  land. 

But  it  stiretched  no  helping  band  when 
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her  daughter  came  with  her  clinging, 
killing  load  of  agony  to  that  fatal  pool, 
and  plunged  in  wildly  to  loosen  the  fangs 
of  the  madness  that  fed  on  her  life,  and 
dropped  like  a  stone  into  the  other  world. 
The  ash-tree  swarms  with  horrible  visions 
to  the  mother's  straining  eyes,  and  she  cries, 

Ash-tree,  ash-tree,  bendioK  o'er  the  water— 

Ash-tree,  ash-tree,  hadst  thoa  a  daughter? 

Ash-tree,  ash-tree,  let  me  draw  near; 

Ash-tree,  ash-tree,  a  word  in  thine  earl 

Thou  art  wizen  and  white,  ash-tree ; 

Other  trees  have  gone  on,  have  gather'd  and  grown. 

Hare  bonrt^eon'd  and  home:  thoa  hast  wasted  and 

worn. 
Thy  knots  are  all  eyes ;  every  knot  a  damb  eye. 
That  has  seen  a  sight  and  heard  a  cry. 
Thy  leaves  are  dry :  the  summer  has  not  gone  by, 
Bat  they're  withered  and  dead,  like  locks  round  a 

head 
That  is  bald  with  a  secret  sin, 
That  is  scorch'd  by  a  hell  within. 
Thy  skin  is  withered  and  wan, 
Like  a  guilty  man : 
It  was  thin,  ay,  silken  and  thin, 
It  is  hough*d  and  ploughed  like  a  mard^r^r's  skin. 
Thou  hast  no  shoots  nor  wands, 
t  All  thy  arms  tarn  to  the  deep, 
All  thy  twi^s  are  crooked, 
Twhied  and  twisted,  fin^er^d  and  fisted. 
Like  one  who  had  look'd  on  wringing  hands 
Till  his  hands  were  wrung  in  his  sleep. 

If  that  be  not  fearsome,  we  do  not  know 
what  is.  Equally  powerful  and  very  af- 
fecting is  the  following  ballad,  in  whigh 
the  mother's  love,  stronger  than  death, 
and  deeper  than  the  grave,  wrestles  down 
every  horrible  suggestion  of  the  death  of 
her  son,  and  fights  with  such  terrible  eaj- 
nestness  on  the  edge  of  the  stupendious 
cataract  down  which  she  must  be  dashed 
by  the  hand  of  the  Inevitable !  Question 
after  question,  she  pursues  the  sailor,  and 
will  not  understand  his  answer.  He  has 
turned  away  from  her  to  hide  his  honest 
grief,  and  still  her  heartrending  words 
ring  in  his  and  oi^r  ears, '  How's  iny  boy 
— my  boy  1 '  Let  us  hope,  for  pity's  sake, 
that  her  mind  reeled  and  wandered  before 
she  could  fully  realise  how  her  boy  vra/s, 

how's  my  boy  ? 

*  Ho,  sailor  of  the  sea ! 
How's  my  boy— my  boy?' 
•What's  your  boy's  name,  good-wife. 
And  in  what  go€»d  ship  sail'd  he? ' 

*Myboy  John-TT 

He  that  went  to  fea.—. 

What  care  I  for  the  ship,  sa^or.? 

My  boy's  my  boy  to  me. 

*  Yon  come  back  from  sea, 
And  not  know  my  John  ? 

I  might  as  well  have  ask'd  some  landsman 
Yonder  down  in  the  town. 
There's  not  an  ass  in  all  the  parish 
But  he  knows  my  John. 


•  Hqiw's  my  boy-rnmr  boy  ? 
And  unlesft  you  let  me  Ifno^, 
I'll  Bwear  yoa  are  no  saUor, 
]^lae  jacket  Of  no, 

Brass  buttons  or  no,  sailor. 

Anchor  and  crown  or  no  I 

Sore  his  ship  was  the  Jolly  Briton.* 

•  Speak  low,  woman,  speak  low ! ' 

•  And  why  should  I  speak  low,  saUor, 
About  my  own  boy  John  ? 

If  I  was  loud  as  I  am  proud, 
I'd  sing  him  over  the  tcgir^  I 
Why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor  2  * 
•That  good  ship  went  down.* 

•  How's  my  boy— my  boy  ? 
What  care  I  for  the  ship,  sailor? 
I  was  never  aboard  her. 

Be  she  afloat  or  be  she  aground. 
Sinking  or  swimming,  FU  be  bound 
Her  owners  can  afford  her  I 
I  say,  how*«  my  John  I  *' 

•  Eyery  man  on  board  went  dowi\, 
|lyery  nian  aboar^her.* 

•  How*s  my  boy — my  boy? 
What  care  I  for  the  men,  sailor? 
Tm  not  their  mother — 

How'a  roy  boy — ^my  boy  ?• 
Tell  me  of  him,  and  no  ot]^erl 
How's  my  boy— my  boy  ?  * 

The  *^ Mother's  Lesson'  contains  many 
fine  thpug(its  and  lines,  but  we  do  not 
like  its  refrain,  nor  can  it  be  spoken  in 
the  time  of  the  verse.  And  here  we  may 
as  well  make  our  last  complaint,  and  that 
is  respecting  the  printing  of  these  lyrics. 
It  is  customary  to  set  verses  according  to 
their  rhyme  and  alternation  of  rhyme. 
When  two  lines  rhyme,  they  should  be 
set  on  the  same  level;  but  the  alterna- 
tion is  marked  by  the  line  being  indented. 
The  greater  number  of  these  lyrics  have 
no  indentation — ^the  lines  are  all  on  the 
same  level;  where  any  lines  are  indented, 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  the  wrong  ones. 
This  seems  to  us  a  great  mistake;  we  do 
not  know  whether  it  be  the  author's  or 
the  printer's.  From  the  habit  of  reading 
verses  set  as  we  indicate,  the  eye  has 
been  silently  educated  to  expect  this  cue 
given  by  indented  lines,  and  is  perplexed 
by  the  non-attention  to  it. 

We  are  compelled  to  pause  again  and 
again  over  those  poems,  which,  not  being 
perfect  jewels,  as  some  of  the  small  lyrics 
are,  nevertheless  contain  many  a  beauti- 
ful thought  to  brood  over,  and  many  a 
fine  image,  whic]^  instantly  takes  exalt- 
ed rank  in  the  house  of  the  mind,  and 
quickens  our  life  with  an  added  sense  of 
loveliness.  Here  is  a  new  and  happy 
simile  imaging  the  feeling  of  one  whose 
hold  on  life  has  been  so  gently  loosened 
by  the  suffering  that  worketh  such  weari- 
ness as  easily  fades  into  content: — 
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I  ftel  two  worlds!  one  ehds  and  one  Begtoft 
Methlnks  I  dwell  in  both ;  being  much  here, 
Bat  more  hereafter :  even  as  when  the  nurse 
Doth  give  tlie  babe  into  the  mother*8  arms, 
And  she  who  hath  not  quite  resigned,  and  she 
Who  hath  not  all  received,  support  in  twain 
The  single  burden  \  neyertheless  the  babe 
Already  tastes  the  mothw. 

And  here  is  another,  worthy  to  keep 
company  with  the  foregoing: — 

As  a  martyr  on  his  ftineral  pile 
Heaps  up  the  burdens  other  men  do  bear 
Through  years  of  segregated  care, 
And  takes  the  total  load 
Upon  his  shoulders  broadt 
And  steps  from  earth  to  God 

This  latter  comparison  is  from  a  poem 
entitled  'Home,  Wounded,'  the  same 
subject  as  that  of  Noel  Paton's  admirable 
picture,  only  this  is  a  wounded  officer. 
The  poem  we  think  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect in  the  book.  Where  there  are  so 
many  fine  ones,  it  may  seem  invidious  to 
particularise;  but  this  one  wins  our  crown. 
We  have  heard  others  prefer  the  *  Grass 
from  the  Battle-field,'  which  contains  some 
marvellous  poetry,  notably  a  subtly  hinted 
story  told  by  a  glimpse  of  two  hands — 
pray  mark  it.  Others,  again,  will  special- 
ise the  *  Evening  Dream,*  in  which  there 
is  a  splendid  description  of  the  battle  of 
Inkermann,  bravely  fought  from  the  first 
to  the  last  gun.  But,  of  idl  the  longer 
poems,  'Home,  Wounded,'  is  our  favour- 
ite. It  opens  with  the  wounded  warrior 
asking  to  be  wheeled  into  the  sunshine 
(Mr  the  shadow,  by  the  hill  or  across  the 
cool,  green,  lush,  sappy  meadow:  he  can 
be  happy  anywhere  in  the  glad  and  glo- 
rious world  of  nature.  Give  him  but  a 
bud,  or  a  blade  of  grass,  or 

A  doudy  violet  clearing  to  blue. 

Wheel  him  among  the  old  scenes  where 
in  the  old  time  he  heard  the  nightingale 


to  his  men, 'Follow  me.*  And  all  the  pre- 
sent presses  on  him  with  its  great  gifts  of 
happiness.    And 

Looking  before  me  in  ithe  sun^ 
I  5ee  the  Aprils  one  after  one, 
Primrosed  Aprils  one  by  one, 
Primrosed  Aprils  on  and  onv 

Till  the  floating  prospect  closes 
In  golden  glimmers  that  rise  and  rise, 
And  perhaps  are  cleams  of  Paradise, 
And  perhaps  too  far  for  mortal  eyes. 

New  years  of  fresh  primroses, 

iTeani  u^  earth's  primroses, 
Springs  to  be,  and  springs  for  me 

Of  distant  dim  primroses. 

Then  there  is  that  ladye  love  who 
slighted  his  'gifbless,  graceless,  guinealess 
truth,'  when  he  was  only  a  silly  youth, 
well  knowing  (bless  her  heart !)  what  a 
world  of  good  it  would  do  him  to  make  a 
man  of  him  before  she  married  him,  and 
so  she  sent  him  forth  to  struggle,  suffer, 
and  grow.  She  knew  what  was  in  him 
better  than  ho  did,  and  went  the  proper 
Way  to  bring  it  out  Of  her  he  says, 'She 
shall  love  me  yet,  my  brother.'  Of  course 
she  shall;  she  has  loved  him  all  along. 
Bid  you  not  see  how  she  stole  off  with 
the  '  Times'  every  day  into  her  own  secret 
nest,  to  look  for  a  name  which  she  knew 
would  be  distinguished  yet,  and  with  what 
fear  and  trembling  she  read  the  list  of 
killed  and  wounded  ?  She  is  waiting  now 
with  her  heart  palpitating  for  your  com- 
ing, and 

All  her  beauty  glowing  with  a  blush  of  bridal  light. 

Go  man,  go,  while  your  arm  is  still  in 
the  slmg.  You  have  only  one  hand,  but 
be  assured  that  she  will  accept  it,  all  the 
while  reproaching  her  sweet  self  with 
your  loss  of  the  other.  What  can  she  do 
but  give  you  her  hand,  and  thus  make  a 
pairl    We  quite  agree  with  you  as  to 


Trying  the  spring  night  over  like  a  tune.  the  mode  of  WOOing. 


Fairy  ministrants  are  digging  the  grave 
that  shall  bury  his  dead  past  in  bliss,  and 
in  doing  so  they  turn  up  priceless  jewels 
and  golden  treasures,  that  flash  in  the 
son  unutterable  wealth.  The  birds  are 
ringing  changes  of  endless  joy,  and  every 
breeze  kisses  from  him  something  of  his 
pain.  The  rack  and  roar  of  the  battle  is 
over  and  gone.  No  more  surprises  in  the 
bloody  trench  at  midnight.  No  more 
aching  wintriness  of  spirit  through  long 
snowy  months  of  killing  cold.  All  the 
toil  and  suffering,  the  fever  and  fret,  gone 
and  wiped  away  by  that  'blood-let  upon 
the  parapet,'  where,  on  a  certain  summer 
afternoon,  he  sprang  upon  the  foe,  <^j[ii^g 


As  a  child  that  holds  by  his  mother, 
While  his  mother  speaks  his  praises, 
Holds  with  eager  hands, 
And  ruddy  and  silent  stands, 
In  the  ruddy  and  silent  daisies, 

And  hears  her  bless  her  boy, 

And  lifts  a  wondering  joy  I 
So  ril  not  seek  nor  sue  her. 
But  ril  leave  my  glory  to  woo  her. 

And  ril  stond  like  a  child  beside. 

And  from  behind  the  purple  pride 
1*11  lift  my  eyes  unto  her. 

And  I  shall  not  be  denied. 

And  you  will  love  her,  brother  dear. 

And  perhaps  next  year  you'll  bring  me  here. 
All  through  the  balmy  April  tide, 
And  she  will  trip  like  spring  by  my  side. 

And  be  all  the  birds  to  my  ear. 

And  here  all  three  will  sit  in  tb^  son. 
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And  8M  the  Ajyrflf  one  by  one ; 
Pi  imrosed  Api  lis  on  and  on, 

Till  the  floHtinff  prospect  dows 
In  golden  glimmt  rs  that  rise  and  rise, 
And,  pethape,  are  gleams  or  paradise, 
And,  perhap^  too  far  for  mortol  eyes; 

New  springs  of  fresh  primrosee, 

Springs  of  earth*s  primroses. 
Springs  to  be,  and  sprines  for  roe, 
Sprines  for  her,  ard  springs  for  thee, 

Of  distant  dim  piimroscs. 

Beautifal,  exceeding  measure ! 

Titan's  thought,  on  closing  '  England 
in  Time  of  War/  was,  that  finer  lyrics 
than  some  of  these  have  not  been  written 
in  our  time,  and  he  dares  to  say  so. 

Are  the  readers  of  Titan  acquainted 
with  the  poems  of  Bessie  Rayner  Parkes  ? 
If  not,  we  shall  be  glad  to  introduce  the 
poetess,  with  her  latest  poem  'Gabriel'* 
in  hand.  Miss  Parkes's  earlier  poems  were 
characterised  by  the  tender  grace  and 
mystic  charm  of  maidenhood.  The  voice 
of  her  muse  is  sweet  and  soft,  low  and 
loving,  as  that  of  a  gentle  sister.  Her 
poetry  has  the  admirable  clearness  of 
diction  and  nicety  of  epithet  which  be- 
speak the  true  artist.  There  is  nothing 
strained  or  spasmodic  in  her  writings, 
no  sham  raptures,  no  great  glare  of 
colour.  Her  range  is  limited,  but  she 
makes  the  best  of  it,  works  honestly,  and 
sings  truthfully.  She  describes  what  she 
sees,  writes  as  she  feels,  and  her  song  is 
always  genial  and  welcome.  All  these 
qualities  were  to  be  found  in  the  earlier 
poems,  and  they  are  strengthened  and 
enriched  in  *  Gabriel'  Here  we  find  her 
powers  ripening;  her  mastery  of  verse  is 
enlarged;  her  thought  strikes  deeper,  and 
branches  wider,  and  'Gabriel'  is  a  very 
sweet  and  earnest  poem.  The  subject  is 
the  life,  character,  and  death  of  Shelley, 
sung  in  the  person  of  his  wife.  And  it  is 
so  nicely  and  happily  wrought  out  as  a 
whole,  that  it  is  difficult  to  take  from  it 
by  way  of  extract.  The  opening  of  the 
poem,  descriptive  of  Gabriel's  home  in  the 
country,  has  a  stately  beauty,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Shelley  is  well  delineated  in 
some  of  its  peculiar  and  subtle  phases. 
Gabriel's  'Singing'  and  'Italy'  are  both 
beautiful  in  kind,  but,  to  economise  space, 
we  quote  this  little 

MAT-SONa. 

I  wait  for  the  gift  of  the  gods 

Through  days  that  are  dreary  and  long, 
Till  sunshine  strikes  into  the  dods, 

And  my  heart  blo£Soms  out  into  song. 

♦  '  Gabriel.'  By  Bbssib  Bather  Parkm. 
London:  John  Chapman. 


Soft  fiUla  the  rata  on  the  fiimyw. 

And  tender  the  light  on  the  sea. 
But  from  neitlier  my  music  I  borrow— 

Thy  Uases  siril^e  fire  Into  me. 

I  sleep  like  a  mouse  in  the  cold, 

Withdiawn  in  abysses  of  thought, 
I  know  not  my  visions  of  old. 

And  my  prophecy  cometh  to  nonght ; 

Till  oyer  me  dawneth  the  sweetness 

Thy  love,  bidding  *  Poet,  arise ;  * 
And  my  Ter:$e  quickens  into  oompleteneM, 

In  the  gloffy  which  showers  from  thine  eyeSb 

And  shall  be  happy  to  meet  Miss  Parkes 
at  some  other  resting-place  in  the  land 
of  song,  meanwhile  wishing  her  good 
speed  and  happy  chances  on  the  way 
thither. 

The  fashionable  world  of  London  iias 
lately  been  in  raptures  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  courtesan  life,  with  its  mad 
riot,  its  enervating  luxury,  its  palace- 
brothels,  and  hospital  terminus.  Not 
woman,  the  noble,  the  pure,  the  worship- 
ful, with  her  battling  heroism  and  con- 
quering devotion;  not  these  painted  by 
the  magic  hand  of  genius,  and  held  up 
on  our  stage  for  proud  admiration  and 
chivahry,  but  Circe  with  her  enchant- 
ments. And  we  have  beheld  the  world 
of  rank,  and  fashion,  and  beauty,  with 
unhallowed  light  in  its  eyes,  eagerly  as- 
sisting at  the  apotheosis  of  vice.  The 
poetry  of  life,  its  rich  and  sparkling  hopes^ 
its  priceless  a£fections,  and  all  its  human 
nobleness,  no  longer  please;  they  pall 
upon  its  prurient  taste.  Pmt  us  the 
life  of  disease  in  warm  rich  colours^  and 
glose  it  with  the  honeyed  witcheiy  of  sin, 
enchant  us  with  infernal  sorceries,  stimu- 
late our  voluptuousness,  is  the  cry  of  their 
corruption.  At  such  a  time,  and  in  the 
face  of  such  immoralities,  it  is  pleasant  to 
note  the  tendency  of  our  young  poets  to 
pursue  art  in  the  most  healthful  ways, 
one  of  which  is  in  their  endeavours  to 
portray  child-life,  and  to  get  at  the 
poetry  of  home  and  wedded  love  where- 
soever they  wear  their  natural  crown, 
and  are  clad  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

Mr  Patmore  is  labouring  successfully  in 
this  direction,  and  his  poem,  the  'Angel 
in  the  House,'  opened  most  auspiciouiSy. 
We  have  the  second  part  of  it  in  the 
'  Esponsala'*  It  is  not  equal  to  the '  Be- 
trothal,' chieJ9y,  as  we  think,  because  he 
has  extended  his  subject  over  too  hirge  a 
space,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  weak- 
est part  of  it.  (Aie  of  the  best  passages 
seems  to  be 

*  '  The  Espousals '  London:  J.  W.  Pwk^. 
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She  sits  apon  her  little  bed, 

And  museii  by  the  musiiif;  moon : 
Epb  this  to-morrow  she'll  be  wed  I 

Ere  this  ?  ere  this  ?    How  strangely  soonl 
An  obvious  blank  of  ignorance 

Lies  full  across  her  forward  way, 
And  shadows,  cast  from  unknown  chance, 

Make  strange  and  dim  the  coming  day. 
She  mnst  not  muse  too  machl    Vague  fear 

O'er-films  her  apprehensive  eye ; 
And  she  may  swoon,  with  no  one  near, 

And  haply  so,  unmarried  die. 
Her  fiaithless  dread  she  now  discards ; 

And  now  remorseful  memory  flings 
Its  glory  round  the  last  regards 

Of  home  and  old  accustomed  things. 
When  first  within  her  bosom  love 

Took  birtli,  and  beat  his  bllssfol  irfaigs, 
It  seem'd  to  lift  her  mind  above 

All  care  for  other  earthly  thingi ; 
But,  oh,  too  lightly  did  she  vow 

To  leave  for  aye  her  happy  nest; 
And  dreadilil  is  the  thought  that  now 

Assaults  her  weak  and  shaken  breast: 
Ah,  should  her  lover's  love  abate, 

And  should  she,  miserable,  lose 
All  dear  regards  of  maiden  state, 

Dissolved  by  time  and  marriage  dues! 
Once  more  foreboding^  vague  alloy 

Her  golden  hope  with  nameless  blame : 
But  dread,  she  trusts,  will  turn  to  joy. 

Like  sombre  smoke  to  sudden  fiame.* 

Yourhands,  George  Macdonald !  Titan 
is  proud  to  shake  them.  Sir,  you  are  a 
true  poet.  Your  book*  is  not  of  this 
year,  but  this  is  our  first  opportunity  of 
saying  what  we  think  of  it.  And  so  you 
wrote  this  book  in  forty  days !  We  couldn't 
have  done  it  in  forty  years.  Reader,  have 
you  read  *  Within  and  Without  V  If  not, 
and  you  hunger  and  thirst  after  true 
poetry,  you  wUl  do  well  to  get  it  forth- 
with, for  it  contains  some  of  the  sweetest 
and  richest  poetry  written  in  the  present 
time.  It  is  a  real  drama  of  real  life, 
and  its  three  characters  are  dramatically 
evolved.  Julian  is  a  great  and  good  man, 
but  one  who  lives  too  exclusively  in  the 
world  of  thought.  Lilia,  a  glorious,  gol- 
den-natured  woman,  magnificent  queen 
in  the  warm  world  of  feeling  where  they 
meet  at  starting,  but  gradually  grow  away 
from  each  other  instead  of  growing  to- 
gether. How  often  has  it  been  so  in  love 
and  life !  Both  have  still  loved  on  purely 
and  truly,  and  yet  somehow  they  move 
too  much  in  separate  worlds,  and  feel  and 
see  each  other  growing  away  and  away, 
instead  of  mingling  more  and  more  in 
one.  So  is  it  in  this  drama:  both  are 
noble,  both  loving,  both  asking  for  more 
love,  and  yet  they  are  different.    And  in 

*  '  Within  and  Without:  a  Dramatio  Poem. ' 
London:  Longmans. 


this  rift  of  difference  q)riDgs  little  Lily 
their  child,  that  still  holds  the  heart-roots 
firmly  together,  however  the  tops  may  be 
swayed  apart.  This  little  child  is  one  of 
the  most  spiritual  and  touching  creations 
in  the  whole  range  of  poetry.  Here  is  a 
song  she  sings,  and  it's  just  like  her,  as 
she  might  be  kneeling  with  clasped  rosy 
palms  saying  her  evening  prayer,  with 
the  glory  of  a  setting  sun  upon  her,  and 
lighting  her  fathers  lonely  dwelling  with 
her  beauty  and  innocence: — 

LITTLB  WHITE  LILT. 
Little  white  Lily 
tiat  by  a  stone, 
Drooping  and  waiting 
Till  the  sun  shone. 
Uttle  white  Lily, 
Sunshine  has  fed; 
Littie  white  Lily 
Is  lifting  her  head. 

Little  white  Lily 
Said, 'It  is  good: 
Little  white  LUy's 
Clothing  and  food  I 
little  white  lily 
DrestUkeabride! 
Shining  with  whiteness, 
And  crown'd  beside  I  * 

Little  white  lily 
Droopeth  in  p^n. 
Waiting  and  waUbig 
For  the  wet  rain. 
Little  white  lily 
Holdeihhercnp; 
Bain  ia  fSut  fSdUng; 
And  filling  it  up. 

little  white  Lfly 
Said,  'GoodagfUn, 
When  I  am  thirsty 
To  have  nice  rain  1 
Now  I  am  stronger, 
Kowlamcool; 
Heat  cannot  burn  me, 
My  veins  are  so  ftiUr 

Little  white  Lily 
Smells  very  sweet; 
On  her  head  sunshine, 
Bain  at  her  feet 
*  Thanks  to  the  sunshine! 
Thanks  to  the  ndn  I 
little  white  Lily 
Is  hsppy  again!* 

We  have  scarcely  the  heart  to  pull 
flowers  in  this  plot,  it  is  so  well-ordered, 
and  so  much  depends  on  the  total  effect. 
But  we  should  like  to  quote  from  a  so- 
liloquy of  Lilia's  some  lines,  which  con- 
tain a  commendable  lesson  for  literary 
husbands,  who  neglect  their  wives  for 
their  books,  the  spirit  for  the  letter:— 

I  hear  his  measured  step  in  the  next  chamber,     , 
Qo  pacing  up  and  down ;  and  I  shut  out! 
^  He  is  too  good  for  me,  I  weak  for  him, 
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Tet  if  he  put  his  arme  around  hm  once, 

And  held  me  tut  as  then,  and  kiss*d  me  so, 

My  soul,  I  think,  would  oome  again  to  me, 

And  go  from  ma  in  trembling  love  to  him. 

But  I  am  not  enough  for  Mm :  he  needs 

Some  hlgli-entraiioed  maiden,  ever  pure. 

And  throng'd  with  burning  thonglits  of  Qod  and 

him. 
So,  as  he  loves  me  not,  his  deeds  for  me 
Lie  on  me  like  a  eepolchre  of  stones. 
He  never  brings  a  flower  to  me,  or  eong : 
He  sings  low-wandering  sweet  songs  to  flie  chUd. 
I  would  I  were  his  child,  and  not  his  wife ; 
How  I  should  love  hbn  then !   Tet  I  have  thongl^ 
Fit  to  be  women  to  his  mighty  men ; 
And  he  would  love  them  did  he  lead  them  out 
Ah,  love!  I  need  love,  beauty,  and  sweet  odours; 
Thou  llvest  in  the  hoary  mountains— I 
In  the  warm  valley,  with  the  lily  pale, 
Shadow'd  with  mountains  and  its  own  great  leaves ; 
Where  odours  ore  the  sole  invisible  clouds, 
Making  the  heart  weep  for  delicionsness. 
Alas!  I  fear  tlie  storms,  the  blinding  snow, 
The  vapours  which  thou  gatherest  round  thy  head, 
Wherewith  thou  shuttest  up  thy  chamber-door, 
And  goest  from  me  into  loneliness. 

We  hope  that  those  good  old  fogies 
who  lift  up  their  hands  la  honor  at  the 

*  Spasmodic  School'  will  duly  patronise 

*  Bothwell,'  *  as  a  poem  after  their  own 
heart.  Here,  at  last,  may  they  ezdaim, 
we  find  terra  Jirma,  We  are  not  caught 
up  and  whirled  through  regions  of  airy 
nothing,  nor  left  to  Sounder  about  in 
deeps  where  We  cannot  swim.  Here 
there  is  nothing  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion  of  first  or  second  childhood.  There 
are  no  fine  frenzies,  no  far-reaching 
thoughts,  no  hard  words;  all  is  smooth 
and  Sowing  as  liquid  pap  for  the  tooth- 
less. Professor  Aytoun  has  burlesqued, 
satirised,  and  put  to  rout  the  whole  brood 
of  our  latest  birds  of  song,  and  now  he 
gives  us  bis  idea  of  what  a  poem  should 
be.  And  there  is  a  smack  of  luxurious- 
ness  about  the  book  which  pleases  us, 
only  we  could  have  wished  it  had  been  in 
the  poetry,  rather  than  in  the  beautiful 
paper,  elegant  typography,  and  splendid 
covers. 

*  Bothwell— a  Poeip.*  Well,  now,  we 
should  not  have  ki^owa  it  was  a  poem,  if 
the  author  had  not  so  informed  us  on 
cover  and  title-page.  What  an  admirable 
means  of  disseminating  useful  information 
is  advertising !  We  should  have  called  it 
a  Ohronicle  in  Rhyme,  .and  most  compla- 
cently como^onplace.  A  poem  should 
certainly  contain  poetry:  here  we  have 
found  none^nothing  that  ten  different 
readers  shall  agree  upon,  and  point  to  as 
the  essence  of  the  thing;  nothing  but 
what  has  been  said  a  hundred  times  be- 

♦  *  Bothwell:  a  Poem.*  By  W.  Bdmobt- 
STOUHK  ATsovff.    Bdinbargh:  Blackwood. 


fore,  and  a  hundred  times  better;  no- 
thing to  be  read  twice  over;  nothing 
that  must  live  from  its  intrinsic  vitality. 
*  Both  weir  is  a  monologue  spoken  by 
its  hero  in  his  Malmoe  dungeon,  where 
he  lugubriously  reviews  his  past  life.  Its 
opening  unfavourably  reminds  us  too 
much  of  the  *  Prisoner  of  Chillon.*  The 
music  seldom  rises  beyond  the  most  or- 
dinary common  metre  ever  droned  through 
the  nose  of  a  Banter.  The  professor's 
historiod  views  are  from  a  most  peculiar 
stand-point,  and  one  which  we  might  havo 
expected  at  this  time  of  day  to  find 
limited  to  the  most  prejudiced  of  the  land, 
who  n)ake  up  in  warm  sympathy  for  Mary, 
for  all  kck  of  knowledge  and  judgment 
of  her  character  and  circumstances.  He 
holds  up  the  unfortunate  queen  as  the 
injured,  innocent,  and  su£fering  martyr — 
always  wronged.  Elizabeth  is  still  the  pur- 
suing, unforgiving,  female  fiend.  Murray 
is  represented  as  the  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, secretly  lying  in  wait  and  plotting 
to  hurt  his  lamb-like  sister.  We  wonder 
also  by  what  sleight-of-hand  the  author 
reconciles  the  feeling  expressed  by  Mary 
in  one  of  her  letters,  to  the  effect  that 
she  could  follow  Bothwell  through  the 
world  in  her  petticoat,  with  the  rela-. 
tionship  he  has  represented  in  his  poem. 
It  might  be  worth  while  bringing  forward 
evidence  against  the  professor  on  some 
points  of  history  and  verdicts  on  character, 
but  we  can  well  afibrd  to  hold  our  peace. 
His  poetry  is  not  of  so  buoyant  a  kmd  as 
to  float  his  history  down  the  ages:  fifty 
years  hence  it  will  be  all  as  one  as  though 
*  Bothwell'  had  never  been  written;  so 
that  in  the  end  the  writing  of  it  will  but 
have  been  the  harmless  exercise  of  a  mis- 
taken predilection.  Lest  we  be  thought 
unfair  in  our  judgment,  we  handsomely 
quote  the  best  bit  in  the  book,  and 
hope  it  may  send  many  of  our  readers 
to  the  poem  itself,  to  form  their  own 
opinion: — 

The  sun  is  bright^  th3  day  {s  warm, 

The  breese  is  blowing  free, 
Come,  I  wUl  rouse  me  from  my  lair, 

And  look  upon  the  sea: 
*Tis  clear  and  blue,  with  here  and  there 

A  little  fleck  of  foam ; 
And  yonder  glides  a  stately  ship, 

Bound  on  her  voyage  home. 
The  flshen  on  the  scanty  sward 

Spread  out  tliebr  nets  to  dry, 
And  whistle  o'er  their  lazy  task, 

In  happy  vacancy. 
Swift  by  the  window  skims  the  tern. 

On  light  and  glancing  wing; 
And  every  sound  tliat  rises  iq> 

Gives  token  of  the  spring: 
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Fftur  la  the  ilgfat,  yet  stnsge  to  me« 

No  memorieB  I  recall. 
While  Kazlng  on  the  headland  difb, 

And  waves  that  leap  and  fall( 
No  yiaions  of  my  boyish  days, 

Or  manhood's  sterner  prim*, 
AxJae  flfom  yundar  vatei^  waste, 

To  cheer  me  for  a  time. 
For  I  was  reared  among  the  hills 

Within  a  bordor  home^ 


Where,  •woeptng  from  the  iwriow  glens, 

Hie  mountahi>torTent8  come ; 
And  well  I  know  the  bonny  braes 

Where  the  first  primrose  blows, 
And  shrinking  tofts  of  violets 

BiM  from  the  meltinic  snows. 
Ere  y«t  the  haxel  leaf  is  oat, 

Or  binges  grow  their  green, 
Or  on  the  sad  and  sallen  ash 

A  kindling  bud  b  seen.* 


STOEMS  IN  ENGLISd   HtSl^ORT: 
A  GLANCE  AT   THE  EEIGN   OP  HENKT   VIII^ 

BT  THOMAS  DE  QUINCE V. 


What  two  works  «re  those  for  which 
at  this  moment  our  national  intellect  (or, 
more  rigoroosly  speaking,  oxapojp^ular  in- 
tellect) is  beginning  clamorously  to  calU 
They  are  these:  first,  a  *  Conversations- 
Lexicon,'  obeying  (as  regards  plan  and 
purpose)  the  general  outline  of  the  Ger- 
man work  bearing  that  title;  ministering 
to  the  same  elementary  necessities;  im- 
plying, therefore,  a  somewhat  correspond- 
ing stage  of  progress  in  our  own  populace 
and  that  of  Germany;  but  otherwise  (as 
regards  the  executive  details  in  adapting 
sodi  a  work  to  the  special  service  of  an 
English  public)  moving  under  moral  re- 
straints sterner  by  much,  and  more  faith- 
fully upheld,  than  could  rationally  be 
looked  for  in  any  great  literary  enterprise 
resigned  to  purely  German  impulses.  For 
over  the  atmosphere  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing in  Germany  there  broods  no  pMie 
conscience.  Such  a  *  Conversations-Lexi- 
con' is  one  of  the  two  great  works  for 
which  the  popular  mind  of  England  is 
waiting  and  watching  in  silence.  The 
other  (and  not  less  important)  work  is — 
a  faithful  *  History  of  England.'  We  will 
offer,  at  some  future  time,  a  few  words 
upon  the  first;  but  upon  the  second—* 
here  brought  before  us  so  advantageously 
in  the  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  oftentimes 
eloquent  volumes  of  Mr  Froude — we  will 
venture  to  offer  three  or  four  pages  of 
critical  comment. 

Could  the  England  of  the  sixteenth 
century  have  escaped  that  great  convul- 
sion which  accompanied  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries?  It  is  barely  possible 
that  a  gentle  system  of  periodic  decima- 
tions, distributing  this  inevitable  ruin  over 

♦  *  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wol- 
sey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.'  By  Jamss 
Anthont  Fboudb,  M.A.^  late  Fellow  of 
Exeter  CoU^,  Oxford.  7ols.  I.  and  II. 
London:  Parker  k  Son,  West  Strand.   1856. 


an  entire  century,  might  have  blunted  the 
edge  of  the  fierce  ploughshare:  but  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  ar- 
rangementS)  that  would  too  probably  have 
thwarted  the  benign  purpose. 

Meantime,  what  was  it  that  had  stolen 
like  a  canker-worm  into  the  machinery  of 
these  monastic  bodies^  and  insensibly  had 
corroded  a  inrinciple  originally  of  admitted 
purity  ?  The  malice  of  Protestantism  has 
too  readily  assumed  that  Popery  was  an- 
swerable for  this  corrosion.  But  it  would 
be  hard  to  show  that  Popery  in  any  one 
of  its  features,  good  or  bad,  manifested 
itself  conspicuously  and  operatively:  nay, 
to  say  the  simple  truth,  it  was  through 
the  very  opposite  agency  that  the  mo- 
nastic institutions  came  to  ruin:  it  was 
because  Popery,  that  supreme  control  to 
which  these  monasteries  had  been  con- 
fided, shrank  from  its  responsibilities — 
weakly,  lazily,  or  even  perfidiously,  aban- 
doned that  supervisorship  in  default  of 
which  nether  right  of  inspection,  nor  duty 
of  inspection,  nor  power  of  inspection,  was 
found  to  be  lodged  in  any  quarter— ^A«f« 
it  was,  precisely  in  that  dereliction  of  cen- 
sorial authority,  that  all  went  to  ruin.  All 
corporations  grow  corrupt,  unless  habi- 
tually kept  under  the  eye  of  public  in- 
spection, or  else  officially  liable  to  search- 
ing visitations.  Now,  who  were  the  re- 
gular and  official  visiters  of  the  English 
monasteries?  Not  the  local  bishops;  for 
in  that  case  the  public  clamour,  the  very 
notoriety  of  the  scandals  (as  we  see  them 
reported  by  Wicliffe  and  Chaucer),  would 
have  guided  the  general  wrath  to  some 
effectual  surgery  for  the  wounds  and  ul- 
cers of  the  institutions.  Unhappily  the 
official  visiters  were  the  heads  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders;  these,  and  these  only.  A 
Franciscan  body,  for  example,  owed  no 
obedience  except  to  the  representative  of 
St  Francis;  and  this  representative  too 
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nniformly  resided  somewhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent. And  thus  it  was  that  effectually 
and  virtually  English  monasteries  were 
subject  to  no  control.  Nay,  the  very  cor- 
rections of  old  abuses  by  English  parlia- 
mentary statutes  had  greatly  strength- 
ened the  evil.  Formerly,  the  monastic 
funds  were  drawn  upon  to  excess  in  de- 
fraying the  costs  of  a  transmarine  visita- 
tion. But  that  evil,  rising  into  enormous 
proportions,  was  at  length  radically  extir- 
pated by  parliamentary  statutes  that  cut 
down  the  costs;  so  that  continental  de- 
votees, finding  their  visitations  no  longer 
profitable  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  sometimes 
even  costly  to  themselves,  and  costly  upon 
a  scale  but  dimly  intelligible  to  any  con- 
tinental experience,  rapidly  cooled  down 
in  their  pious  enthusiasm  against  monastic 
delinquencies.  Hatred,  at  any  rate,  and 
malignant  anger  the  visiter  had  to  face, 
not  impossibly  some  risk  of  assassination, 
in  prosecuting  his  inquiries  into  the  se- 
cret crimes  of  monks  that  were  often  con- 
federated in  a  common  interest  of  resist- 
ance to  all  honest  or  searching  inquiry. 
But,  if  to  these  evils  were  superadded 
others  of  a  pecuniary  class,  it  was  easy 
to  anticipate,  under  this  failure  of  all  re- 
gular inspectorship,  a  period  of  plenary 
indulgence  to  the  excesses  of  these  potent 
corporations.  Such  a  period  came:  no 
man  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  in- 
spection, no  man  inspected;  but  never 
was  the  danger  more  surely  at  hand,  than 
when  it  seemed  by  all  ordinary  signs  to 
have  absolutely  died  out.  Already,  in  the 
days  of  Richard  II.,  the  doom  of  the  mo- 
nasteries might  be  heard  muttering  in  the 
chambers  of  the  upper  air.  In  the  angry 
denunciations  of  Wicliffe,  in  the  popular 
merriment  of  Chaucer,  might  be  read  the 
same  sentence  of  condemnation  awarded 
against  them.  Fierce  warnings  were  given 
to  them  at  intervals.  A  petition  against 
them  was  addressed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Henry  lY .  The  son  of  this 
prince,  the  man  of  Agincourt,  though  su- 
perstitious enough,  if  superstition  could 
have  availed  them,  had  in  his  short  reign 
(so  occupied,  one  might  have  thought, 
with  war  and  foreign  aflSstirs)  found  time 
to  read  them  a  dreadful  warning:  more 
than  five  scores  of  these  offending  bodies 
(Priories  Alien)  were  suppressed  by  that 
single  monarch,  the  laughing  Hal  of  Jack 
Falstaff.  One  whole  century  slipped  away 
between  this  penal  suppression  and  the 
ministiy  of  Wolsey.  What  effect  can  we 
ascribe  to  this  admonitory  chastisement 
upon  the  general  temper  and  conduct  of 


the  monastic  interest  ?  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult beyond  measure  at  this  day  to  draw 
up  any  adequate  report  of  the  foul  abuses 
prevailing  in  the  majority  of  religious 
houses,  for  the  three  following  reasons: — 
First,  because  the  main  record  of  such 
abuses,  after  it  had  been  elaborately  com- 
piled under  the  commission  of  Henry 
YIII.,  was  (at  the  instigation  of  his  eldest 
daughter  Mary)  most  industriously  de- 
stroyed by  Bishop  Bonner;  secondly,  be- 
cause too  generally  the  original  oath  of 
religious  fidelity  and  secresy,  in  matters  in- 
teresting to  the  founder  and  the  foundation, 
was  held  to  interfere  with  frank  disclosures; 
thirdly,  because,  as  to  much  of  the  most 
crying  licentiousness,  its  full  and  satiafao- 
tory  detection  too  often  depended  upon  a 
surprise.  Steal  upon  the  delinquents  sud- 
denly, and  ten  to  one  they  were  caught 
flagrarUe  delieto:  but  upon  any  notice 
transpiring  of  the  hostile  approach,  all 
was  arranged  so  as  to  evade  for  the  mo- 
ment— or  in  the  end  to  baffle  finally — 
search  alike  and  suspicion. 

The  following  report,  which  Mr  Froude 
views  as  the  liveliest  of  all  that  Bishop 
Bonner's  zeal  has  spared,  offers  a  pictur 
resque  sketch  of  such  cases,  according  to 
the  shape  which  they  often  assumed.  In 
Chancers  tale,  told  with  such  unrivalled 
vis  comicuy  of  the  ^Trom{»ngton  Miller 
and  the  Two  Cambridge  Scholars,'  we 
have  a  most  life-like  picture  of  the  miller 
with  his  *big  bones,'  as  a  *  dangerous' 
man  for  the  nonce.  Just  such  a  man, 
just  as  dangerous,  and  just  as  big-boned, 
we  find  in  the  person  of  an  abbot— de- 
fending his  abbey,  not  by  any  reputation 
for  sanctity  or  learning,  but  solely  by  his 
dangerousness  as  the  wielder  of  quarter- 
staff  and  cudgeL  With  no  bull-dog 
or  mastiff,  and  taken  by  surprise,  such 
an  abbot  naturally  lost  the  stakes  for 
which  he  played.  The  letter  is  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State: — *  Please  it 
your  goodness  to  understand,  that  on 
Friday  the  22d  of  October  (153d),  I  rode 
back  with  speed  to  take  an  inventory  of 
Folkstone;  and  thence  I  went  to  Langden. 
Whereat  immediately  descending  from 
my  horse,  I  sent  Bartlett,  your  servant, 
with  all  my  servants,  to  circumsept  the 
abbey  [i.  e.,  to  form  a  hedge  round  about], 
and  surely  to  keep  [guard]  all  back-doors 
and  starting  holes.  I  myself  went  alone 
to  the  abbot's  lodging — joining  upon  the 
fields  and  wood.'  [This  position,  the  re- 
porter goes  on  to  insinuate,  was  no  mat- 
ter of  chance:  but,  like  a  rabbit-warren, 
had  been  so  placed  with  a  view  to  the 
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advuiUges  for  retreat  and  for  oover  in 
the  adjaoent  woodlands.]  *  I  was  a  good 
space  knocking  at  the  abbot's  door;  nei- 
ther did  any  sound  or  sensible  manifesta- 
tion of  life  betray  itself,  saving  the  abbot's 
little  dog,  that  within  his  door,  fast  locked, 
bayed  and  barked.  I  found  a  short  pole- 
axe  standing  behind  the  door;  and  with 
it  I  dashed  the  abbot's  door  in  pieces  ictu 
ociUi  [in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye];  and 
set  one  of  ray  men  to  keep  that  door; 
and  about  the  house  I  go  with  that  pole- 
axe  in  my  hand — ne  forte  ['*  lest  hy  any 
chance'*  * — holdingin  suspense  such  worcis 
as  **wine  violence  should  be  offered^y-^ 
for  the  abbot  is  a  dangerous,  desperate 
knave,  and  a  hardy.  But,  for  a  conclusion, 
his  gentlewoman  bestirred  her  stumps  to- 
wards her  starting  holes;  and  then  Bart- 
lett,  watching  the  pursuit,  took  the  tender 
demoisd;  and,  after  I  had  examined  her, 
to  Dover — to  the  mayor,  to  set  her  in 
some  cage  or  prison  for  eight  days.  And 
I  brought  holy  father  abbot  to  Oanter- 
bury;  and  here,  in  Christ  Church,  I  will 
leave  him  in  prison.' 

This  little  interlude,  offering  its  several 
figures  in  such  life-like  attitudes — its  big- 
boned  abbot  prowling  np  and  down  the 
precincts  of  the  abbey  for  the  chance  of  a 
*shy'  at  the  intruding  commissioner — 
the  little  £uthful  bow-wow  doing  its  petit 
possible  to  warn  big-bones  of  his  danger, 
thus  ending  his  faithful  services  by  an  act 
of  farewell  loyalty— «nd  the  unlucky  de- 
moisd scuttling  away  to  her  rabbit-warren, 
only  to  find  all  the  spiracles  and  peeping- 
holes  preoccupied  or  stopped,  and  her 
own  *  apparel'  unhappily  locked  up  *in 
the  abbot  his  coffer,'  so  as  to  render  hope- 
less all  evasion  or  snbsequent  denial  of 
the  fact,  that  ten  big-boned  ^indusia'  (or 
shirts)  lay  interleaved  in  one  and  the  same 
*  cofier,'  inter  totidem  niveas  oamisasf  (or 
chemises) — all  this  framed  itself  as  a  little 
amusing  parenthesis,  a  sort  of  family  pic- 

*  *Ne  forte*  is  a  case  of  what  is  learn- 
edly called  apotiopesis  or  reticentia;  that  is, 
where  (for  the  sake  of  efifect)  some  emphatic 
words  are  left  to  be  guessed  at:  as  Virgil's 
Quos  ego (Whom  if  I  catch,  I'll ). 

^  f  ^Camisoi:*  i,  e.,  chemises;  hut  at  one 
time  the  word  camisa  was  taken  indifferently 
for  shirt  or  chemise.  And  hence  arose  the 
term  ca-aUtado  for  a  nighi>attaok,  in  which 
the  assailants  recognised  each  other  in  the 
dark  by  their  white  shirt-aleeves,  sometimes 
farther  distinguished  by  a  tight  cincture  of 
broad  black  rioand.  The  last  litertd  cami- 
sado,  that  I  remember^  was  a  nautical  one — 
a  cutting-oat  enterprise  somewheve  about 


ture  amongst  the  dreadful  reports  of  ec- 
clesiastical commissioners. 

No  suppression  of  the  religious  houses 
had  originally  been  designed;  nothing  more 
than  a  searching  visitation.  And  at  this 
moment,  yes,  at  this  present  midsummer 
of  1856,  waiting  and  looking  forward  to 
the  self-same  joyful  renewal  of  leases  that 
then  was  looked  for  in  England,  but  not 
improbably,  alas !  summoned  to  the  same 
ineffable  disappointment  as  fell  more  than 
three  centuries  back  upon  our  own  Eng- 
land— ^lies,  waiting  for  her  doom,  a  great 
kingdom  in  central  Europe.  She,  and 
under  the  same  causes,  may  chance  to  be 
disappointed.  What  was  it  that  caused 
the  tragic  convulsion  in  Englandl  Simply 
this:  regular  and  healthy  visitation  hav- 
ing ceased,  infinite  abuses  had  arisen;  and 
these  abuses,  it  was  found  at  last,  could 
not  be  healed  by  any  measure  less  search- 
ing than  absolute  suppression.  Austria, 
as  regards  some  of  her  provinces,  stands 
in  the  same  circumstances  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. Imperfect  visitations,  that  cleansed 
nothing,  should  naturally  have  left  her  re- 
ligious establishments  limguishing  for  the 
one  sole  remedy  that  was  found  appli- 
cable to  the  England  of  1540.  And  what 
was  ihatf  It  was  a  remedy  that  carried 
along  with  it  revolution.  England  was 
found  able  in  those  days  to  stand  that 
fierce  medicine:  a  more  profound  revolu- 
tion has  not  often  been  witnessed  than 
that  of  our  mighty  Reformation.  Can 
Austria,  considering  the  awful  contagiims 
amongst  which  her  political  relations  have 
entangled  her,  hope  for  the  same  happy 
solution  of  her  case  %  Perhaps  a  rovolu- 
tion,  that  once  unlocks  the  fountains  of 
blood  in  central  Germany,  will  be  the 
bloodiest  of  all  revolutions:  whereas,  in 
our  own  chapters  of  rovolution  even  the 
stormiest,  those  of  the  Marian  Persecution 
and  of  the  Parliamentary  War,  both  alike 
moved  under  restraints  of  law  and  legis- 
lative policy.  The  very  bloodiest  promises 
of  English  history  have  replied  but  feebly 
to  the  clamour  and  expectations  of  cru^ 
or  fiery  partisans.  Different  is  the  pro- 
spect for  Austria.  From  her,  and  from 
the  auguries  of  evil  which  becloud  her 
elae  smiling  atmosphere,  let  us  turn  back 
to  our  own  history  in  this  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  for  a  moment  make  a  brief  in- 
quest into  the  blood  that  really  was  shed 
— ^whether  justly  or  not  justly.  Blood- 
shed, as  an  instinct — bloodshed,  as  an 
appetite — ^niged  like  a  monsoon  in  the 
French  Bevolntion,  and  many  centuries 
before  in  the  Bome  of  Sylla  and  Marius 
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— ^in  the  Rome  of  the  TritimTirate,  and 
generally  in  the  period  of  Prosoripttons. 
Too  fearfully  it  is  evident  that  these  fits 
of  achamement  were  underlaid  and  fed 
by  paroxysms  of  personal  cruelty.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  foul  and  hate- 
ful as  was  the  Marian  butchery,  never- 
theless it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  but- 
chery rested  entirely  upon  principle.  Ho- 
mage offered  to  anti-Lutheran  principles, 
in  a  moment  disarmed  the  Popish  execu- 
tioner. Or  if  (will  be  the  objection  of 
the  reflecting  reMler)-^if  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  these  must  be  looked 
for  amongst  the  king's  enemies»  Aiid  the 
term  *  enemies'  will  fail  to  represent  ade- 
quately those  who,  not  content  with  rank- 
ing themselves  wilfUlly  amongst  persons 
courting  objects  irreconcilable  to  the 
king's  interests,  sought  to  exasperate  the 
displeasure  of  Henry  by  special  insults, 
by  peculiar  mortifications,  and  by  com- 
plex ingratitude.  Foremost  amongst  such 
cases  stands  forward  the  separate  treason 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  mysterious  to  this  hour 
in  some  of  its  features,  rank  with  pollu- 
tions such  as  European  prejudice  would 
class  with  Italian  enormities,  and  by  these 
very  pollutions — literally  by  and  through 
the  very  excess  of  the  guilt-claiming  to 
be  incredible.  Neither  less  nor  more  than 
this  which  follows  is  the  logic  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn: — 
From  the  mere  enormity  of  the  guilt  im- 
puted to  me,  from  that  very  abysmal  stye 
of  incestuous  adultery  in  which  now  I 
wallow,  I  challenge  as  of  right  the  pre- 
sumption that  I  am  innocent;  for  the 
very  reason  that  I  am  loaded  in  my  im- 
peachment with  crimes  that  are  inhtiman, 
I  daim  to  be  no  criminal  at  all  Because 
my  indictment  is  revolting  and  monstrous, 
therefore  is  it  incredible.  The  case,  taken 
apart  from  the  person,  would  not  (unless 
through  its  mysteriousness  and  imperfect 
drcumstantiation)  have  attracted  the  in- 
terest which  has  given  it,  and  mU  in  all 
time  coming  continue  to  give  it,  a  root 
in  history  amongst  insoluble  or  doubtfully 
soluble  historical  problems.  The  case, 
being  painful  and  shocking,  would  by 
readers  generally  have  long  since  been 
dismissed  to  darkness.  But  the  person, 
too  critically  connected  with  a  vast  and 
immortal  revolution,  will  for  ever  call 
back  the  case  before  the  tribunals  of  earth. 
The  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
mother  of  Protestantism  in  England, 
cannot  be  suffered — never  ^nll  be  suf- 
fered—to benefit  by  that  shelter  of  mer- 
ciful darkness  whidi,  upon  any  humbler 


person,  or  even  upon  this  person  in  any 
humbler  case,  might  be  suffered  to  settle 
quietly  as  regards  tb&  memory  of  her 
acts.  Mr  Froude,  a  pure-minded  man, 
is  the  last  man  to  call  back  into  the 
glare  of  a  judicial  inquest  deeds  of  hor- 
ror, over  which  eternal  silence  should 
have  brooded,  had  sutoh  an  issue  been 
possible.  But  three  centuries  of  discus- 
sion have  made  that  more  and  more  im- 
possible. And  now,  therefore,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  dispute, 
and,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
with  a  chance  for  the  rectification  of  the 
^tssties^  (speaking  juridically)  into  whidi 
the  question  has  been  allowed  to  lapse, 
Mr  Froude  has  in  some  degree  re-opened 
the  discussion.  *The  guilt,'  he  says, 
*  must  rest  where  it  is  due.  But  under 
any  hypothesis  guilt  there  imw— dark, 
mysterious,  and  most  miserable.' 

Tell  this  story  how  you  may,  and  the 
evidence  remains  of  guilt  under  anif  hypo- 
thesis— ^guilt  such  as  in  Grecian  tragedy 
was  seen  thousands  of  years  ago  hang- 
ing in  clouds  of  destiny  over  princely 
houses,  and  reading  to  them  a  doom  of 
utter  ruin,  root  and  branch,  in  which,  as 
in  the  anarchy  of  hurricanes,  no  form  or 
feature  was  descried  distinctly — ^nothing 
but  some  dim  fluctuating  phantom,  point- 
ing with  recording  finger  to  that  one  an- 
cestral crime  through  which  the  desola- 
tion had  been  wrought. 

Mr  Froude,  through  his  natural  sense 
of  justice,  and  his  deep  study  of  the  case, 
is  un&vourably  disposed  towards  the 
Lady  Anne  Boleyn:  nevertheless  he  re- 
tains lingering  doubts  on  her  behalf,  all 
of  which,  small  and  great,  we  have  found 
reason  to  dtsmiss.  We,  for  our  parts,  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  her  guilt.  Our 
£aith  is,  that  no  shadow  of  any  ground 
exists  for  suspending  the  verdict  of  the 
sehtence;  but  at  the  same  time  for  miti- 
gating that  sentence  there  arose  this 
strong  argument — ^namely,  that  amongst 
women  not  formally  pronounced  idiots, 
there  never  can  have  been  one  more  piti- 
ably imbecile. 

There  is  a  mystery  hanging  over  her 
connection  with  the  king  which  nobody 
has  attempted  to  disperse.  We  will  our- 
selves suggest  a  few  considerations  that 
may  bring  a  little  coherency  amongst  the 
scattered  glimpses  of  her  fugitive  court 
life.  The  very  first  thought  that  pre- 
sents itself,  is  a  sentiment,  that  would  be 
pathetic  in  the  case  of  a  person  entitled 
to  more  respect,  upon  the  brevity  of  her 
public  career.    Apparently  the  lost  the 
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king's  faTour  almost  in  the  y^iy  openiDg 
of  her  married  life.  Bat  in  wba^t  way? 
Kot,  we  igre  persuaded,  through  the  king*s 
caprice.  There  was  hardly  time  for  cap- 
rice to  have  operate^;  and  her  declension 
in  favour  from  that  cause  would  have 
been  gradual  Time  there  was  none  for 
her  beauty  to  decs^-— neither  hfid  it  de- 
cayed. We  are  disposed  to  think  that  in 
a  very  early  stage  of  her  in.te];cour8e  with 
the  king,  she  had  ii^tated  the  king  by 
one  indication  of  mental  imbecility  rarely 
understood  even  amongst  medical  men 
— namely,  the  offensive  habit  of  laughing 
profusely  without  the  least  sense  of  any- 
thing ludicrous  or  oomiq.  Oxford,  or  at 
least  one  of  those  who  shot  at  the  Queen, 
was  signally  distinguished  by  this  habit. 
Without  reason  or  pretext,  he^  would  break 
out  into  causeless  laughter,  not  connected 
with  any  impulse  that  he  coujd  explain. 
With  this  infirmity  Anne  Boleyn  was 
plagued  in  excess.  On  the  2d  of  May, 
1536,  the  very  first  day  on  which  she  was 
made  aware  of  the  dreadful  accusations 
hanging  over  her  good  name  a^d  her  life, 
on  being  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
taken  by  Sir  William,  Kingston,  the  go- 
vernor, to  the  very  same  chambers  in 
which  she  had  lain  at  the  period  of  her 
coronation,  she  said,  *It'  (meaning  the 
suite  of  rooms)  4s  too  good  for  me;  Jesu, 
have  mercy  on  me;'  next  she  kneeled 
down,  *  weeping  a  gr^f^t  sps^e.'  Such  are 
Sir  William's  words;  ipimediately  after 
which  he  adds,  *and  in  the  same  sorrow 
fell  into  a  great  laughing.'  A  day  or  two 
later  than  this,  she  said,  ^  Master  King- 
ston, shall  I  die  without  j^usUcel  '-rrinean- 
ing,  it  seems,  would  she  be  put  to  death 
without  any  judicial  examination  of  her 
case;  upon  which  Sir  William  replied, 

*  The  poorest  subject  the  king  hath,  had 
justice' — meaning,  that  previously  to 
such  an  examination  of  his  case,  he  could 
not  by  regular  course  of  justice  be  put  to 
death.  Such  was  the  question  of  the 
prisoner — such  was  the  answer  of  the 
king's  representative.  What  occasion 
was  here  suggested  for  rational  laughter? 
And  yet  laughter  was  her  sole  Qomment. 

*  Therewith,'  says  Sir  William,  *she 
laughed.'  On  May  18,  being  the  day 
next  before  that  of  her  execution,  she  said, 

*  Master  Kingston,  I  hear  say  I  shall  not 
die  afore  noon;  and  1  am  very  sorry  there- 
for, for  1  thought  to  be  dead  by  this  time, 
and  past  my  pain.'  Upon  this  Sir  Wil- 
liam assured  her  *  it  should  be  no  pain,  it 
was  so  subtle;'  meaning  that  the  stroke 
of  a  sword  by  a  powerful  arm,  appUed  to 


1^  slender  necV,  could  not  meet  resistance 
enough  to  cause  any  serious  pain.  She 
replied,  *  1  heard  say  the  ea^ecutioner  was 
very  good,  and  I  have  a  little  neck; '  after 
which  she  laughed  heartily.  Sir  William 
so  much  misunderstood  this  laughter, 
which  was  doubtless  of  the  same  morbid 
and  idiotic  character  aa  all  the  previous 
cases,  that  he  supposes  her  to  have  had 
*  ixMich  joy  and  pleasure  in  death,'  which 
is  a  o[vere  Qpdsoonstruction  of  the  case. 
Even  in  the  very  act  of  dying  she  could 
not  check  her  sn^ling,  which  assuredly 
was  aa  morbid  in  its  quality  and  origin 
as  wMt  o£  old  was  known  as  *  ritvs  Mr- 
donicus^ 

Carrying  along  with  us,  therefore,  a  re- 
membrance of  this  repulsive  habit,  which 
argues  a  silliness  so  constitutional,  and 
noting  also  the  obstinate  (almost  it  might 
be  called  the  brutal)  folly  with  which, 
during  the  Ifvst  seventeen  days  of  her  life, 
she  pei:sis|ted  in  criminating  herself,  vo- 
lunteering a;  oontinaed  rehearsal  of  con- 
versfttion^  the  most  profiUgate,  under  a 
mere  instinct  of  gossiping,  we  shall  begin 
to  comprehend  the  levity  which  no  doubt 
must  have  presided  in  her  conversations 
with  the  l^ing.  Too  evidently  in  a  court  but 
recently  emerging  from  barbarism,  there 
was  a  shocking  defect  of  rules  or  fixed 
ceremonial  for  protecting  the  dignity  of 
the  qfieen  and  of  her  female  attendants. 
The  settlement  of  any  such  rules  devolved 
upon  the  queen  herself,  in  default  of  any 
traditional  systeip;  and  unhappily  here 
was  a  queen  without  sense,  without  pru- 
dence, without  native  and  sexual  dignity 
for  suggesting  or  upholding  such  re- 
straints, and  whose  own  breeding  and  ex- 
perience had  been  purely  French.  Strange 
it  was  that  the  king's  good  sense,  or  even 
his  jealousy,  had  not  peremptorily  en- 
joined, as  a  caution  of  mere  decency,  the 
constant  presence  of  some  elderly  matrons, 
ui\iting  rank  and  station  with  experience 
and  good  sense.  But  not  the  simplest 
guarantees  for  ordinary  decorum  were  ap- 
parently established  in  the  royal  house- 
hold. And  the  shocking  spectacle  was 
dally  to  be  seen,  of  a  young  woman,  sin- 
gularly beautiful,  atrociously  silly,  and 
without  common  self-respect,  styling  her- 
self Queen  of  England,  yet  exacting  no 
more  respect  or  homage  than  a  house- 
maid, suffering  young  men,  the  most  li- 
centious in  all  England,  openly  to  specu- 
late on  the  contingency  of  her  husband's 
death,  to  talk  of  it  in  language  the 
coarsest,  as  ^waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes,' 
and  bandying  to  and  fro  the  chances  that 
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this  man  or  that  man,  aooording  to  the 
whim  of  the  morning,  shoold  *have  her,' 
or  should  not  *baTe  her' — that  is,  have 
the  reversion  of  the  queen's  person  as  a 
derelict  of  the  king.  AH  this,  though 
most  injurious  to  her  prospects,  was  made 
known  by  Anne  Boleyn  herself  to  the 
female  companions  who  were  appointed 
to  watch  her  revelations  in  prison.  And 
certainly  no  chambennaid  ever  rehearsed 
her  own  colloquies  with  these  Tile  pro- 
fligates in  a  style  of  thinking  more  abject 
tbttn  did  at  this  period  the  female  majesty 
of  England.  LtsteniDg  to  no  accuser,  but 
simply  to  the  unsolicited  revelations  of 
the  queen  herself  as  she  lay  in  bed 
amongst  her  femide  attendants  in  the 
Tower,  every  man  of  sense  becomes  aware, 
that  if  these  presumptuous  young  liber- 
tines abstained  from  daily  proposals  to 
the  queen  of  the  most  criminal  nature, 
that  could  arise  only  from  the  reserve  and 
suspicion  incident  to  a  state  of  rivalship, 
and  not  from  any  deference  paid  to  the 
queen's  personal  pretensions,  or  to  her 
public  character. 

Three  years,  probably  one-half  of  that 
term,  had  seen  the  beginning,  the  decay, 
and  the  utter  extinction  of  the  kin^s 
affection  for  Anne.  It  is  known  now, 
and  at  the  time  it  had  furnished  a  theme 
for  conjecture,  that  very  soon  after  his 
marriage  the  king  manifested  uneasiness, 
and  not  long  after  angry  suspicions,  upon 
matters  connected  with  the  queen.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  she  herself,  whilst 
seeking  to  amuse  the  king  with  fragments 
of  her  French  experiences,  had,  through 
mere  oversight  and  want  of  tact,  unin- 
tentionally betrayed  the  risks  to  which 
her  honour  had  been  at  times  exposed. 
Without  presence  of  mind,  without  in- 
ventive talent  or  rapidity  of  artifice,  she 
would  often  compromise  herself,  and  over- 
shoot her  momentary  purposes  of  fur- 
nishing amusement  to  the  king.  He  had 
heard  too  much.  He  believed  no  longer 
in  her  purity.  And  very  soon,  as  a  ni^ 
tnral  consequence,  she  ceased  to  interest 
him.  The  vague  wish  to  get  rid  of  her 
would  for  some  time  suggest  no  hopeful 
devices  towards  such  a  purpose.  For 
some  months,  apparently,  he  simply  ne- 
glected her.  This  neglect  unhappily  it 
was  that  threw  her  unprotected  upon  the 
vile  society  of  young  libertines.  Two  of 
these— Sir  Henry  Norris  and  Sir  Frands 
Weston — had  been  privileged  friends  of 
the  king.  But  no  restraints  of  friend- 
ship or  of  duty  had  checked  their  designs 
upon  the  queen.    Either  special  words, 


or  special  acts,  had  been  noticed  and  re- 
ported to  the  king.  Thenceforwaid  a 
systematic  watdi  had  been  maintained 
upon  all  parties.  Discoveries  more  shock- 
ing than  anybody  looked  for  had  been 
made:  The  guOty  parties  had  been  care- 
less: Mind  themselves,  they  thought  all 
others  Mind;  but,  during  the  April  of 
1536,  the  Privy  Council  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  digesting  and  arranging  the 
information  received. 

On  May-day,  the  most  gladsome  day 
in  the  whole  year,  according  to  the  usages 
of  that  generation,  the  dreadful  news  tran- 
spired oi  the  awfrd  accusations  and  the 
impending  trials,    ^neton,  a  musician, 
was  the  only  person  not  of  gentlemanly 
rank  amongst  the  accused.    He  was  ac- 
cused of  adultery  with  the  queen;  and 
he  oonfiessed  the  ofience;  never  retracting 
that  part  of  his  confession.    In  discoas- 
ing  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  use  special  and  extraordinary 
caution.    The  confession,  for  instance,  of 
Anne  herself  has  been  treated  as  hoUow 
and  unmeaning;  because,  it  is  alleged,  the 
king's  promise  of  indulgence  and  &vonr 
to  her  in&nt  dau^ter  was  purdiased 
undar  the  condition  of  confession.    It  is 
clear  that  such  a  trafBc  would  not  have 
been  available  except  in  special  and  ex- 
ceptional cases.    As  to  Smeton,  he  did 
not  at  all  meet  the  king's  expectations, 
except  as  to  the  one  point  of  confessing 
the  adulteiy.    Consequently,  as  he  was 
quite  disinterested,  had  nothing  at  aU  to 
gain,  and  did  gain  nothing  by  his  confes- 
sion, him  we  are  obliged  to  believe.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  fum<onfessa.fm  of 
some  amongst  the  gentlemen,  if  any  there 
were  that  steadfestiy  adhered  to  this  non- 
confession,  proves  nothing  at  aD ;  since  they 
thought  it  perfidy  to  confess  such  a  case 
against  a  woman.    Meantime,  Constan- 
tyne,  a  known  friend  of  Sir  H.  Norris  and 
of  Sir  W.  Brereton,  two  of  the  four  gentle- 
men accused,  declares  that,  for  himself, 
being  a  Protestant,  and   knowing  the 
queen's  secret  leaning  to  that  party,  he  and 
all  other  *  friends  of  the  gospel'  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the  queen 
had  behaved  so  abominably.    *  As  I  may 
be  saved  before  God,'  he  says,  *I  could 
not  believe  it,  afore  I  heard  them  speak 
at  their  death.    But  on  the  scaffold,  in  a 
manner  all  confessed,  unless  Norris;  and 
as  to  him,  what  he  said  amounted  to  no- 
thing.'   The  truth  is,  there  occurred  in 
the  cases  of  these  gentlemen  a  dreadful 
struggle.    The  dilemma  for  them  was 
perhaps  the  most  trying  upon  reoorl 
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QaUautiy  and  manly  tenderness  forbade 
any  man's  confessing,  for  a  certain  result 
of  ruin  to  a  woman,  any  treasonable  in- 
stances of  love  which  she  had  shown 
to  him.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
deny  was  to  rush  into  the  presence  of 
Ood  with  a  lie  upon  their  lips.  Hence 
the  unintelligible  character  of  their  final 
declarations.  Smeton,  as  no  gentleman, 
was  hanged.  All  the  other  four — Nor- 
ris,  Brereton,  Weston,  and  Rochford — 
were  beheaded.  The  four  gentlemen  and 
Smeton  suffered  all  on  the  same  day— 
namely,  Wednesday,  the  .I7th  of  May. 
Of  all  the  five,  Sir  W.  Broreton  was  the 
only  one  whose  guilt  was  doubted.  Tet 
he  was  the  most  emphatic  in  declar- 
ing his  own  guilt.  If  he  could  die  a 
thousand  deaths,  he  said^  all  would  be 
deserved. 

But  the  crime  of  all  the  rest  seemed 
pale  by  the  side  of  Rochford's.  He  had 
been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Henry,  as 
an  expression  of  his  kindness  to  the 
Boleyn  family.  He  was  the  brother  of 
Anne;  and  whilst  the  others  had  offended 
by  simple  adultery  with  Anne,  his  crime 
was  incestuous  adultery;  and  his  dying 
words  appeared  (to  the  aitdUors),  ^if  not,' 
says  Mr  Froude,  *a  confession,  yet  some- 
thing too  nearly  resembling  it.' 

From  such  dreadful  offences,  all  readers 
are  glad  to  hurry  away;  yet  in  one  re- 
spect this  awful  impeachment  has  a  re- 
conciling effect.  No  reader  after  this 
wishes  for  further  life  to  Anne.  For  her 
own  sake  it  is  plain  that  through  death 
must  lie  the  one  sole  peaceful  solution 
of  her  unhappy  and  erring  life.  Some 
pe(^le  have  most  falsely  supposed  that 
the  case  against  the  brother  and  sister, 
whatever  might  be  pronounced  upon  the 
four  other  cases,  laboured  under  ante- 
cedent improbabilities  so  great  as  to 
vitiate,  or  to  load  with  suspicion,  the 
entire  case  of  the  Privy  Council.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  shocking  monstrosity  of 
the  charge  strengthens  the  anti-Boleyn 
impeachment.  As  a  means  for  getting 
rid  of  Anne,  the  Rochford  case  was  not 
at  all  needed.  If  it  could  even  in  dreams 
be  represented  as  false,  the  injury  offered 
to  the  Boleyns,  whilst  quite  superfluous 
for  any  purpose  of  Henry's,  would  be  too 
atrocious  an  outrage  upon  truth  and  na- 
tural justice  for  human  nature  to  tolerate. 
The  very  stones  would  mutiny  against 
such  a  csdumny  coming  as  a  crown  or 
crest  to  other  injuries  separately  unen- 
durable, if  they  could  once  be  regarded  as 
injuries  at  all  Under  these  drcomstances, 


what  should  we  think  of  a  call  upon 
Lord  Berkshire,  the  very  father  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  to  sit  as  one  of  the  judges  upon 
the  cases.  Not,  indeed,  upon  the  cases 
of  his  son  and  his  daughter;  from  such 
Roman  trials  of  fortitude  he  was  excused; 
but  on  the  other  cases  he  was  required  to 
officiate  as  one  of  the  judges.  And,  in 
f&cty  the  array  of  rank  and  splendour,  as 
exhibited  in  the  persons  of  those  who 
composed  the  court,  surpassed  anything 
previously  known  in  England.  On  the 
part  of  the  crown,  it  was  too  keenly  felt 
that  the  deep  personal  interest  of  the 
king,  in  obtaining  liberty  to  form  a  new 
marriage  connection  with  Jane  Seymour, 
would  triumphantly  outweigh  all  the  jus- 
tice that  ever  could  be  arrayed  against  the 
two  Boleyns.  Nothing  could  win  a  mo- 
ment's audience  for  the  royal  cause,  ex- 
cept an  unparalleled  and  matchless  splen- 
dour in  the  composition  of  the  court.  This, 
therefore,  was  secured.  Pretty  nearly 
the  whole  peerage  of  that  period  was  em- 
battled upon  the  bench  of  judges. 

Meantime,  the  tragedy,  so  fietr  as  the 
queen  is  concerned,  took  a  turn  which 
convicts  all  parties  of  a  blunder;  of  a 
blunder  the  most  needless  and  super- 
fluous. This  blunder  was  exposed  by 
Bishop  Burnet  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  but  most  insufficiently  ex- 
posed; and  to  this  hour  it  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  cleared  up.  Let  us  pursue 
the  arrears  of  the  case.  The  four  gentle- 
men, together  with  Mark  Smeton,  were 
executed  (as  we  have  seen)  on  Wednes- 
day, the  17th  of  May,  1636.  Two  days 
later  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  was  brought 
out  at  noonday  upon  the  verdant  lawn 
within  the  Tower,  and  with  very  slight 
ceremonies  she  suffered  decapitation.  A 
single  cannon-shot  proclaimed  to  London 
and  Westminster  the  final  catastrophe 
of  this  unhappy  romance.  Anne  had  of- 
fered not  one  word  of  self-vindication  on 
this  memorable  occasion;  and,  if  her  mo- 
tive to  so  signal  a  forbearance  were  really 
consideration  for  the  interests  of  her  in- 
fant daughter,  it  must  be  granted  that 
she  exhibited,  in  the  farewell  act  of  her 
life,  a  grandeur  of  self-conquest  which 
no  man  could  have  anticipated.  For  this 
act  she  has  never  received  the  homage 
which  she  deserved;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  praise  most  unmerited  has  been 
given  for  three  centuries  to  the  famous 
letter  of  self-defence  which  she  is  reputed 
to  have  addressed  to  the  king  at  the  open- 
ing of  her  trial.  This  letter,  beyond  all 
doubt  a  forgery,  was  first  brought  into 
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effectual  notice  by  the  *  Spectator*  lome- 
where  about  1710;  and,  whether  authen- 
tic or  not,  is  most  injudiciously  composed. 
It  consists  of  five  paragraphs,  each  one 
of  which  is  pulling  distractedly  Ui  contra- 
dictory directions. 

Meantime,  that  or  any  oth^  act  of 
Anne  Boleyn's  was  superseded  by  a  fatal 
discovery,  which  changed  utterly  the  re- 
lations of  all  parties,  which  in  effect  ac- 
quitted Anne  of  treason,  and  which  sum- 
marily rehabilitated  as  untainted  subjects 
of  the  king  those  five  men  who  had  suf- 
fered death  in  the  character  of  traitors. 
The  marriage  of  Anne  to  the  king,  it  was 
suddenly  discovered,  had  from  the  begin- 
ning been  void^  It  is  true  that  we  have 
long  ceased  to  accredit  those  objections 
from  precontracts,  &c.,  which  in  the  papal 
courts  would  be  \xM  to  establish  a  nul- 
lity. But  we  are  to  proceed  by  the  lamrs 
as  then  settled.  Qrounds  of  scruple, 
which  would  now  raise  at  most  a  mere 
case  of  irregularity,  at  that  time,  unless 
met  ab  initio  by  a  papal  dispensation, 
did  legally  constitute  a  flaw  such  as  even 
a  friendly  pope  could  not  effectually  cure; 
far  less  that  angry  priest,  blazing  up  with 
wrath,  and  at  intervals  meditating  an 
interdict,  who  at  present  ooqupied  the 
chair  of  St  Peter.  Here  was  a  disQOvery 
to  make,  after  so  much  irrep^utibl/B  in- 
justice had  been  already  perpetrated !  If 
(which  is  too  certain),  under  the  marriage 
laws  then  valid,  Anne  Boleyn  never  had 
been  the  lawful  wife  of  Henry,  then,L  ^ 
Bishop  Burnet  suddenly  objected  when 
too  late  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
what  became  of  the  adultery  imputed  to 
Anne,  and  the  five  young  courtiers  ?  Not 
being  the  king's  wife,  both  she  was  incap- 
able in  law  of  committing  adultery  as 
against  the  king,  and  by  an  inevitable 
consequence  they  were  incapable  o{  parti- 
cipating in  a  crime  which  she  was  incapr 
able  of  committing. 

When  was  thisflEital  blunder  detected? 
Evidently  before  any  of  the  victims  had 
become  cold  in  their  graves.  And  the 
probability  is — that,  when  the  blunder 
was  first  perceived,  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  that  blunder,  and  the  1^1 
relations  of  those  consequences,  were  not 
immediately  discerned.  What  convinces 
us  of  this  is,  that  the  first  impulse  of  the 
king  and  his  advisers,  upon  discovering 
through  a  secret  communication  made  by 
Anne  the  existence  of  a  precontract,  and 
the  consequent  vitiation  of  her  marriage 
with  the  king,  had  been,  to  charge  upon 
Anne  a  new  and  scandalous  offence.   Not 


vntU  they  had  takes  time  to  review  the 
case,  did  they  become  aware  of  the  injus- 
tice that  had  been  perpetrated  by  their 
own  precipitance:  and  as  this  was  past 
all  repara^Uy  probably  it  was  agreed 
amongst  the  few  who  were  parties  to 
the  fatal  oversight,  that  the  safest  course 
was  to  lock  up  the  secret  in  dark- 
ness. But  it  is  singular  to  watch  the 
fatality  of  error  which  pursued  this  ill- 
starred  marriage.  Every  successive  critic, 
in  exposing  the  errors  of  his  predecessor, 
has  himself  committed  some  firesh  blunder. 
Bishop  Burnet,  for  instance,  first  of  all  in 
a  Protestant  age  indicated  the  bloody 
mistakes  of  pap^l  lawyers  in  1536;  not 
meaning  at  all  to  describe  these  mistakes 
as  undetected  by  those  who  were  answer- 
(kbl/e  for  them.  "Though  hushed  up,  they 
were  evidently  known  to  their  unhappy 
authors.  Next  upon  Burnet,  down  comes 
Mr  Froude.  Burnet  had  shaped  his  criti- 
cism thus:  *If,'  he  says,  Hhe  queen  was  not 
married  to  the  king,  there  was  no  adultery.' 
Certainly  not.  But,  says  Mr  Froude,  Burnet 
forgets  that  she  was  condemned  for  con- 
spiracy and  incest,  as  well  as  for  adultery. 
Then  thirdly  come  we,  and  reverting  to 
this  charge  of  forgetfulness  upon  Burnet, 
we  say,.  Forgets !  but  how  was  he  bound 
to  remember?  The  conspiracy,  the  in- 
cest, the  adultery,  all  alike  vanish  from 
the  i:ecord  exactly  as  the  character  of 
wife  vanishes  from  Anne.  With  any  or 
^1  of  these- crioaas  Henry  had  no  right  to 
intern^ddle.  They  were  the  crimes  of 
one  who  never  had  borne  any  legal  rela- 
tion ta  him;  crimes,  therefore,  against  her 
own  coniadence,  but  not  against  the  king 
in  any  character  that  he  was  himself  willr 
ing  permanently  to  assume. 

On  this  particular  section  of  Henry's 
reign,  the  unhappy  episode  of  his  second 
wife^  Mr  Froude  has  erred  by  insufiicient 
rigour  of  justice.  Inclined  to  do  more 
justice  than  is  usually  done  to  the  king, 
and  not  blind  to  the  dissolute  character 
of  Anne,  he  has  yet  been  carried,  by  the 
pity  inalienable  from  the  situation,  to  con- 
cede more  to  the  pretences  of  doubt  and 
suspense  than  is  warranted  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Anne  Boleyn  was 
too  surely  guilty  up  to  the  height  of  Mea- 
salina's  guilt,  and  far  beyond  that  height 
in  one  atrocious  instance. 

Passing  from  that  to  the  general  pre- 
tensions of  this  very  eloquent  and  philo- 
sophic book,  we  desire  to  say — that  Mr 
Froude  is  the  first  writer  (first  and  sole) 
who  has  opened  his  eyes  to  comprehend 
the  grandeur  of  this  tremendous  reign. 
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It  was  a  sure  and  necessary  consequence 
of  the  gradoal  diffusion  of  an  art  spirit 
among  the  people,  which  is  one  of  the 
promising  features  of  the  times,  and  of 
the  larger  art-views  that  naturally  grow 
up  on  this  wider  basis,  that  the  public 
mind  should  be  finally  awakened  to  the 
true  place  which  sculpture  holds  in  the 
system  of  the  mimetic  arts.  The  neglect 
with  which  the  sculptor  has,  in  England, 
been  long  treated  by  those  in  power,  and 
the  want  of  due  honour  to  which,  little 
to  their  own  credit,  he  has  been  in  some 
respects  subjected  by  his  brother  artists, 
have  helped  to  keep  the  public  in  the 
dark  as  to  his  true  office  and  character, 
until  they  had  acquired  something  of  the 
power  to  read  both  by  the  light  of  art  it- 
self. They  know  now,  that  the  sculptor 
is  at  once  the  great  spiritualist  of  art, 
and  the  accredited  keeper  of  the  art 
canons:  that  hu  art  is  the  solid  foun- 
dation on  which  repose  the  true  principles 
of  all  the  other  arts  of  imitation; — ^the  one 
severe  preceptress  to  whom,  after  their 
several  caprices  and  aberrations,  they  must 
return  for  saving  lessons  and  immortal 
rules.  They  are  growing  sensitive  to  all 
professional  attempts  at  keeping  down 
the  expanding  spiritualities  of  the  native 
school  of  sculpture  by  jealous  interference 
or  affected  contempt,  and  are  beginning 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  patron  exercises  his  office  in 
reference  to  the  sculptor.  How  that 
office  shaU,  be  exercised,  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance;  for  reasons  that  will 
appear  in  what  we  have  hereafter  to  say 
in  the  progress  of  our  sculpture  ailment. 
In  the  service  of  the  national  patron,  art 
will  at  least  not  be  employed  on  mean 
or  trivial  objects,  nor  the  sculptor  de- 
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graded  to  the  office  of  Gorgon.  It  s  to 
the  public  that  we  must  look  mainly  just 
now  for  the  advancement  of  the  school; 
because  its  private  patrons  as  yet  are  few, 
and  have  hitherto  been,  for  the  most 
part,  unrefined.  Their  love  of  art,  as  we 
shall  see,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  form  of 
their  love  for  themselves,  and  their  devo- 
tion to  the  natural  type  (which  with  them 
is  the  home  type)  rejects  the  ideal.  It 
is,  then,  because  some  important  public 
questions,  deeply  affecting  the  sculptor^s 
interests,  have  to  be  solved  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  and  because  of  that 
aroused  attitude  of  the  public  mind  which 
is  watching  their  solution,  that  we  think 
it  well  here,  and  in  the  meantime,  to  in- 
stitute some  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
the  school  affected: — and,  naturally,  we 
take  as  our  text  for  the  purpose,  the 
Exhibition  of  British  Sculpture  that  has 
just  been  brought  to  a  close  at  the 
abode  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Trafal- 
gar Square. 

That  we  are  able,  however,  to  give  any 
account  at  all  of  the  works  here  assembled, 
will  justly  be  set  down  to  the  account  of 
a  large  amount  of  perseverance  on  our 
part  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  dim  and  narrow  cavern  in  which  the 
Royal  Academy  habitually  gamers  the 
growth  of  the  chisel  for  the  year.  The 
eye  must  give  hours  to  acquiring  a  fami* 
liarity  with  its  twilight  gloom,  ere  the 
pale  spiritual  forms  by  which  that  gloom 
is  mysteriously  haunted  will  disenchant 
themselves  into  mere  plaster  and  marble, 
and  render  up  their  respective  oracles  to 
the  acclimated  vision.  In  ancient  Greece, 
it  was  in  open  porticoes  or  temples,  where 
the  soft  clear  light  of  the  Grecian  heaven 
came  freely  in  on  every  side,  that  th^ 
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works  of  aculptare  were  shown  to  their 
judges: — ^in  England,  we  exhibit  our  sculp- 
tures bj  consigning  them  to  the  cellar, 
and  then  mend  the  matter  by  making 
the  little  light  which  it  affords  as  much 
less  as  we  can.  I n  this  shady  abode,  there 
is  scarcely  a  comer  of  the  floor  or  an  hour 
of  the  day  in  which  the  proper  accidents 
of  light  can  be  obtained  for  any  statue  or 
group  there  placed.  Works  wrought  for 
immortality  have  the  suggestion  of  their 
immortality  appropriately  carried  out  by 
being  first  buriml: — ^their  way  thereto,  like 
those  of  the  mortal  hands  that  wrought 
them,  lies,  as  it  were,  through  a  tomb.  Of 
course  the  more  nearly  the  works  of  art 
here  exhibited  approach  to  perfection,  the 
more  luiworthy  will  appear  their  place  of 
deposit;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  fear, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  unworthiness 
of  the  pbice  of  deposit  would,  if  persisted 
in,  have,  in  the  end, an  unwholesome  action 
on  the  quality  of  the  works  themselves. 
Like  all  highly  sensitive  natures,  art  will 
finally  accommodate  itself  to  the  accidents 
amid  which  it  has  to  grow:—  a  truth  which 
the  public  will  do  well  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind.  They  who  think  that  a  coal- 
hole is  a  fitting  temple  for  the  most  tran- 
scendental of  the  Muses,  are  scarcely  en- 
titled to  expect  that  she  should  consecrate 
it  by  her  inspirations.  Sooner  or  lat^, 
she  will  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  legiti- 
mate claims  of  the  ffenus  loci.  He  who, 
in  a  room  scarcely  good  enough,  as  regards 
either  space  or  light,  to  make  a  convenient 
butler^s  pantry,  would  look  for  the  most  in- 
tellectual food,  has  an  imagination  such  as 
might  picture  the  gods  of  Olympus  keep- 
ing their  ambrosia  in  a  corner  cupboard. 
In  the  year  1851,  the  admission  of 
sculpture  amongst  the  industries  exhi- 
bited in  the  great  international  gathering 
in  Hyde  Park,  afforded  the  means  of 
conveniently  testing  the  relative  merits 
of  the  several  schools,  and  determining 
the  place  which  England  is  entitled  to 
hold  in  the  European  sculpture  system. 
The  answer  to  those  who  conducted  this 
inquiry  for  themselves  could  not  lul,  wo 
thmk,  to  be  a  satisfactory  one.  Among 
the  schools  of  sculpture  so  represented, 
we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  assign- 
ing the  first  place  to  that  of  Engbmd. 
Inferior  to  none  in  the  technicalities  of 
the  art,  it  showed  itself  superior  to  all  in 
the  i^iritualities.  In  speaking  of  the 
several  schools,  of  course,  we  are  alluding 
to  the  general  practice  and  average  ex- 
pression in  each,  and  leaving  out  tba 


great  exceptions  in  aH   We  find,  the 
what  our  readers  will  well  remember — 
that  very  clever  manipulation  was  exhi- 
bited by  many  of  our  neighbours;  bat 
that  this  devemess  was  too  often  dis- 
played in  conceits  and  eccentricities,  which 
our  purer  English  taste  has  at  length 
learned  to  consider  as  so  many  offences 
against  the  dignity  and  repose  that  are 
the  proper  attributes  of  this  most  tran- 
scendental art    An  inspiratwn  of  the 
hand,  if  we  may  so  speak,  rather  than  of 
the  heart,  had  shaped  many  a  remarkable 
work  which  caught  the  eye  in  this  great 
exhibition.    But  no  amount  of  dever 
manipulation  can,   by  itself,  raise   the 
works  of  the  chisel  above  the  degree  of 
mere  statuary;  and,  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  sound  canon  of  sculpture,  we  felt,  for 
ourselves,  that  the  English  sdiool  showed 
to  great  advantage  among  this  gathering 
of  European  schoolsL    A  school,  however^ 
that  is  earnestly  ambitious  of  greatness, 
will  not  be  content  with  relative  greatness; 
and  in  measuring  the  actual  elevation  at- 
tained, we  find  that  there  is  still  very  much 
left  to  desire.    Year  by  year,  for  many 
years  past,  the  English  practice  has  been 
gradually  emandpating  itself  from  those 
puerilities  and  extravagances  whidi  seem 
to  be  necessary  phases  in  the  progress  of 
an  art  like  this  from  its  first  rude  utter- 
ances to  its  consummate  intellectual  ex- 
pression.   Allegories  and  exaggerations^ 
which  only  a  generation  ago  made  still  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  sculptor's  resources, 
have  given  way  before  a  higher  intdligcnce 
of  the  meanings  and  spiritualities  of  his 
art.    Following  the  same  upward  course 
as  that  pursued  by  Qreek  art, — ^but  with  a 
far  more  rapid  movement,  because  it  had 
Greekartforitsguide, — ^the English  school 
has  arrived  within  view  of  that  eminence 
on  which  the  Greek  sculptor  had  planted 
hiB  high  and  perfected  canons.   Gradually, 
too,  the  English  sculptor  has  been  getting 
quit  of  an  error  which  he  picked  up  on  that 
Tery  path  of  progress— a  fidse  prindple 
which  he  extracted  out  of  his  very  worship 
of  the  Greek  school.    He  has  learned  at 
last,  that  to  go  to  the  Greek  for  his  su6- 
jects  while  in  search  of  his  prindples,  ii 
directly  to  misapply  the  latter.    To  say 
nothing  of  the  fiict,  that,  in  borrowing  the 
classic  themes,  the  Enghdi  sculptor  pro- 
vides for  himself  the  obvious  disadvantage 
of  coming  into  comparison  with  the  Greek 
on  ground  which  the  latter  has  tolerably 
well  oonseerated  to  himself,  oar  countiy- 
men  are  beginning  to  see,  that  to  copy 
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the  Greek  in  the  representation  of  Greek 
themes  and  feelings — ^foreign  to  the  Eng- 
lish heart — is  to  be  essentially  i^n-Greek. 
A  school  of  art  has  leave,  by  all  the  sound 
conditions  of  the  case,  to  get  its  principles 
and  frame  its  canons  as  learnedly  as  it 
can;  but  it  can  hope  to  carry  the  public 
sympathy,  and  so  to  make  a  nation  its 
patrons,  only  by  addressing  itself  in  prac- 
tice to  the  popular  heart  and  the  popular 
understanding.  The  false  notion  which 
seems  so  long  to  have  misled  the  art-stu- 
dent, that  a  portion  of  the  Greek  spirit 
resides  essentially  in  the  Greek  subjects,  is 
giving  way  before  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Greek  mind;  and  the  English 
sculptor  perceives  that,  while  he  omits 
the  illustration  of  the  forms  and  feelings 
amid  which  he  works,  he  is  sacrificing 
some  of  the  best  resources  at  his  com- 
mand. The  illustration  of  our  own  lite- 
rature, the  expression  of  our  own  mytho- 
logy, and  the  keeping  of  our  own  tradi- 
tions, constitute  the  express  office  of  the 
Bculptor-bard.  No  other  literature,  save 
that  of  ancient  Greece  alone,  is  so  rich  in 
the  materials  of  an  imaginative  sculpture 
as  the  literature  of  England.  Shakspere 
alone  would  furnish  forth  the  sculptures 
of  an  age.  As  we  have  said,  this  truth 
has  been  learned: — and  further,  in  all 
the  mere  technicalities  of  the  art,  the 
school  has  arrived  at  an  excellence  con- 
stituting the  sound  basis  on  which  its 
transcendentalisms  may  be  raised.  No 
quality  of  manipulation  is  wanting  which 
can  render  the  art  fit  for  the  reception  of 
the  crowning  grace: — but  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  that  very  perfection  ren- 
ders the  habitual  absence  of  the  crowning 
grace  more  distinctly  visible.  All  the 
qualities  of  the  art  short  of  the  highest 
have  been  attained;  but  without  that 
highest  the  rest  have  not  reached  their 
true  ministry.  As  a  contemporary  ex- 
presses it,  we  have  in  the  school  *  excel- 
lent modelling,  clear  intelligence  of  the 
capabilities  and  limits  of  the  art,  con- 
summate workmanship,  and  on  the  sculp- 
tor's own  part  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
leaning  towards  the  abstract  and  imagi- 
native, amid  all  the  outward  discourage- 
ments by  which  thi^t  leaning  is  repressed.' 
In  a  word,  in  all  that  belongs  to  mere 
handling,  a  power  has  been  arrived  at 
worthy  to  invoke  the  informing  spirit 
which  alone  can  give  its  highest  value 
to  that  power.  We  are  speaking  of  the 
school  generally,  and  not  of  the  many 
great  works  which  it  ha^r  produced  that 


leave  nothing  to  desire,  when  we  say,  that 
it  is  deficient  not  so  much  in  vitality  as 
in  spirituality.  The  crowning  sculptural 
grace — ideality — is  absent;  and  with  the 
absence  of  the  ideal,  is  absent  that  con- 
summate language  for  its  utterance  which 
it  com  mands  as  its  high  prerogative.  The 
school  produces  abundance  of  works  in 
which  there  is  that  consent  between  the 
forms,  and  action  or  attitude,  and  mus- 
cular accidents,  and  the  sentiment,  which 
is  necessary  to  a  perfect  work,  and  does 
all  hit  constitute  it.  But  this  sentiment, 
like  the  forms  and  attributes,  shows  in 
most  of  such  works  as  a  gift  to  the  figure^ 
not  an  inspiration  from  it.  It  seems 
chiselled  into  the  marble,  not  breathing 
out  of  it.  We  look  through  the  figure  to 
the  meaning,  rather  than  see  figure  and 
everything  clearly  revealed  in  the  light  of 
the  meaning,  looking  from  the  marble  like 
a  soul.  Here  lay  the  highest  secret  and 
consummation  of  Greek  art: — but  then,  as 
we  have  said,  it  was  at  the  culminating 
period  of  art  in  Greece.  The  great  work 
of  sculpture  is  that  (the  greatest  must 
have  this  in  addition,  that  it  embodies 
great  thought)  which  proclaims  its  own 
intentions  in  its  own  unaided  language; 
every  detail,  as  in  a  perfect  lyric,  being  a 
phrase  contributing  to  the  general  meaning. 
As  has  been  said  elsewhere,  *  figures  are 
produced  by  our  eminent  sculptors  which, 
as  lay  figures,  are  of  unquestionable  beauty, 
— the  fault  being,  that  they  are  lay  figures. 
There  is  no  informing  sentiment  to  dis- 
tinguish an  Eve  from  a  Venus,  or  a 
Nymph  from  a  Dancing-girl.  The  ascrip- 
tion of  the  title  is  purely  arbitrary.  The 
name  is  written  in  the  catalogue,  not 
uttered  from  the  marble.  So  far  as  the 
highest  meanings  of  art  are  concerned,  that 
which  may  be  anything  is  nothing.  If 
the  Eve  of  the  catalogue  might  stand  as 
well  for  Venus,  then,  she  cannot  be  the 
Eve  of  any  true  poetry.  If  we  can  find 
the  baptism  of  an  ideal  figure  nowhere 
but  in  a  printed  list,  we  had  better  have 
back  the  discarded  symbolism,  to  save  us 
trouble.  Let  Eve  make  prominent  ap- 
ped  to  her  apple,  and  Venus  to  her  doves, 
— ^and  let  no  nymph  venture  to  fall  asleep 
in  marble  unless  upon  her  urn.' 

At  first  view,  this  absence — as  the  rule 
(proved  by  some  fine  exceptions)— of  the 
supreme  sculpture  grace — this  standing 
still  at  a  certain  (though  a  high)  point  of 
attainment— has  an  unpromising  aspect. 
In  the  mental,  as  in  the  physiod  world, 
the  healthy  action  is  that  of  progress;  the 
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stagnation  of  an  art,  as  the  past  history 
of  art  has  shown,  develops  the  elements 
of  its  corruption.  Standing  lon^  still  at 
any  given  point  of  excellence  there  is 
none;  where  the  movement  is  not  for- 
ward, it  will  too  prohahly  he  backward. 
The  art  which  dashes  itself  against  a  limit 
that  it  cannot  pass,  must  rebound.  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  school  which 
has  remained  stationary  may  be  said  to 
have  already  degraded.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  we  can  see  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons,  not  chargeable  on  the 
sculptor  himselj^  why  the  technical  of  the 
art  has  greater  scope  in  his  practice  than 
the  spiritual,  its  prose  than  its  poetry, — 
why  the  consummate  hand  has  more  to 
do  with  his  marble  presentments  than 
the  informing  heart  and  the  enhancing 
imagination.  We  think,  we  can  show 
that  the  fault  is  less  that  of  the  sculptor 
himself  than  of  the  conditions  amid  which 
he  works;  and  that  his  art  is  restrained 
by  influences  which  are  removable,  though 
not  by  him.  It  is  a  necessity  everywhere 
out  of  Arcadia,  that  the  sculptor  shall 
five  by  his  art;  and  this  necessity  puts 
the  art,  in  spite  of  any  amount  of  poetical 
aspiration  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  to 
some  extent  at  the  mercy  of  the  patron. 
The  public  mind  is  not  yet  spiritualised 
up  to  this  most  abstract  of  the  forms  of 
art  appeal.  Apart  from  the  monumental 
^which  has  its  own  conventions  and  pre- 
scriptions, out  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
escape, — commissions  are  but  rarely  given 
by  individual  patrons,  in  our  days,  for 
those  subjects  which  suggest,  and  demand, 
the  finest  poetry  of  the  sculptor's  art; 
and  if,  uncommissioned,  he  adopts  such 
subjects  for  himself,  he  docs  so  with  the 
poet*s  proverbial  fate  before  his  eyes. 
As  for  our  successive  governments,  they 
have  done  less  in  that  direction  than  any 
other  of  the  great  states — and  less  than 
some  of  the  small  states — in  Europe.  The 
consequence  of  this  condition  of  things 
iBy  to  surrender  the  sculptor  to  a  species 
of  practice  least  of  any  calculated  to  de- 
velop the  highest  suggestions  of  his  art, 
even  where  it  has  not  a  direct  tendency 
to  degrade  it.  The  bane  of  the  sculp- 
tor's art  is  portraiture, — and  the  least  va- 
rious form  of  portraiture,  the  bust.  The 
Genius  of  British  Sculpture  is  made  ha- 
bitually to  fold  his  wings  for  the  purpose 
of  consorting  with  mere  mortalities,  in- 
stead of  using  them  to  bear  him  into  the 
regions  of  fancy  and  of  beauty.  The  Spirit 
who  is  especially  eclectic  is  given  up  to  a 


trick  of  *  counting  noses:' — and  siieh  noses 
as  at  times  they  are  1  Among  the  pre- 
sent encouragers  of  the  sculptor's  art, 
by  far  the  greater  number  encourage 
it  in  the  spirit  of  that  Roman  emperor 
who  caused  the  beautiful  statues  of  anti- 
quity to  be  deprived  of  their  heads,  that 
he  might  substitute  his  own.  Sculpture 
thrives  by  a  poll-tax.  The  Exhibition  just 
closed  presented  an  alarming  case  of  the 
portrait-fever:— quite  two-thirds  of  all  the 
works  of  sculpture  there  assembled  were 
portraiture  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
types  of  the  beautiful  were  there  impor- 
tunately outnumbered  by  such  types  as 
art  would  characterise  in  terms  which 
courtesy  declines.  Thus,  the  art  ^which 
should  be  employed  in  the  production  of 
perfect  forms  works  in  an  eternal  circle  of 
commonplaces, — and,  if  no  higher  inspira- 
tion were  provided  for  it  elsewhere,  would 
finally  die  of  its  models.  Using  the  fine 
instrument  of  art,  it  has  been  observed, 
to  this  perpetual  hewing  out  of  heads, 
is  the  true  practical  ^cutting  blocks  with 
razors:' — the  block  cannot  be  made  shape- 
ly, and  the  instrument  is  blunted  by  its 
work.  It  is  true,  that  the  bust-shelves 
of  the  Academy  had  this  year,  as  usual,  a 
crowd  of  witnesses  to  the  excellent  work- 
manship of  the  English  school,  and  all 
that  marble  can  do  within  such  conditions 
had  been  here  again  and  again  performed. 
But  a  morbid  condition  of  the  public  taste 
is  proclaimed  in  this  determination  of  art- 
blood  to  the  head.  What  is  to  be  the 
end  of  an  exercise  like  this,  which  has 
neither  aspiration  for  its  object,  beauty 
for  its  subject,  nor  fame  for  its  reward  ? 
Can  it  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  few 
works  of  a  better  order  which  soar  out  of 
a  level  like  this,  should,  even  in  their  ex- 
ceptional character,  partake  for  the  most 
part  of  the  contracted  spirit  of  the  art: — 
if  loftiness  of  conception,  tenderness  of 
thought,  poetry  of  feeling,  and  the  sense 
of  loveliness,  should,  when  they  are  de- 
manded, fail  the  artist  who  is  habitually 
working  without  them  ? 

It  is,  under  these  circumstances  of  dis- 
couragement, as  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  British  sculptor  that  so  large  an  in- 
fusion of  the  ideal  of  his  art  should  have 
found  its  way  into  onr  exhibition  rooms, 
as  it  is  the  fault  of  his  patrons  that  there 
has  not  been  more.  It  is  this  constant 
fact,  in  the  midst  of  adverse  accidents, 
that  is  at  the  same  time  an  evidence  of 
the  refinement  of  the  school  and  a  pledge 
of  ita  destinies.    It  is  this  repeated  volun- 
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tary  dip  into  the  poetical  fountains  which 
keeps  the  sculptor's  spirit  more  or  less 
fresh  amid  the  prosaisms  of  his  habitual 
practice: — ^while  by  its  means  he  is  gra- 
dually, like  the  Greek  of  old,  creating 
and  cultivating  a  public  for  himself,  whose 
final  appreciation  shall  be  at  once  his  own 
spiritual  work  and  his  own  sufficing  re- 
ward. It  is  a  truth,  to  which  its  full  sig- 
nificance as  a  subject  of  national  pride  and 
a  means  of  national  illustration  has  never 
been  awarded,  that  we  have  had  sculptors 
among  ourselves,  in  our  own  day,  second 
only  to  the  greatest  masters  in  all  time; 
and  they  have  taught  the  principles  of 
their  art  to  an  increasing  school,  which, 
with  due  encouragement  in  the  right  di- 
rection, would,  as  we  have  said,  take  the 
lead  of  all  its  European  competitors.  The 
strife  between  an  aspiration  after  the 
beautiful  and  a  submission  to  the  need- 
ful, is  constant  and  visible  enough  to  fur- 
nish matter  of  anxious  speculation  to  those 
who  have  the  destinies  of  the  school  at 
heart.  The  Genius  of  English  Sculpture 
wears  his  wings — and  waits  only  for  his 
mission ! 

These  introductory  remarks,  it  will 
therefore,  be  useful  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  illustrate,  by  a  reference  to  certain 
of  the  works  in  the  Eoyal  Academy's  re- 
cent Exhibition,  in  which  we  may,  either 
by  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the 
qualities  demanded,  find  a  confirmation  of 
such  principles  as  we  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  lay  down. 

Amongst  those  who,  in  spite  of  the 
imperfect  response  of  the  times,  have 
laboured  most  perseveringly  to  keep  alive 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  art,  and  con- 
tributed most  largely  to  the  spiritual  re- 
velations by  which  the  Sculpture  Muse  is 
known  in  England,  is  Mr  E.  H.  Baily. 
This  artist  is  something  so  much  greater, 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention 
that  he  is  a  Royal  Academician,  save  for 
the  sake  of  the  Academy  itself.  Anything 
like  such  a  practical  recognition  as  his 
long  ministry  by  the  fountains  of  the 
beautiful  demands,  should  have  furnished 
him  with  the  means  of  a  more  important 
representation  than  he  has  had  in  this 
year's  Exhibition;  but  the  model  of  a 
figure  which  he  calls  *  Resignation,'  and 
which  is  intended  to  be  executed  in 
marble,  suggests  some  not  unimportant 
remarks.  This  work  belongs  to  the  most 
abstract  and  ideal  order  of  sculpture, — that 
which  borrows  least  of  aid  from  external 
circumstance.    It  is  of  the  class  which  is 


individual  without  being  portraiture  or 
drama,  and  monumental  in  spirit  with- 
out the  interpretation  of  grouping  or  of 
fable.  Whatever  it  has  to  say  must  be 
breathed  out  of  the  marble  itself,  like  an 
inspiration,  if  it  says  it  well;  for  we  have 
no  symbolic  helps  to  its  meaning.  The 
object  of  the  work  is,  simply,  to  embody  a 
sentiment;  and  such  an  object  must  owe 
its  success  to  something  over  and  above 
all  the  qualities  that  contribute  to  the 
production  of  a  consummate  statue.  It 
is  quite  possible  for  a  clever  sculptor  to 
tell  the  story  of  a  work  of  art  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  figures,  or  (to  the  in- 
structed) by  the  means  of  allegory  or  the 
help  of  attribute;  and  such  have  been 
amongst  the  devices  of  mere  cleverness 
in  all  art  time.  But  he  who  dispenses 
with  all  such  means,  and  is  yet  under- 
stood, commands  the  crowning  spell  of 
his  art, — and  the  chisel  that  can  so  work, 
works  for  immortality. — Let  us  observe, 
too,  that  it  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  the 
highest  order  of  genius,  that,  while  it  has 
full  power  over  the  resources  of  its  art  to 
achieve  what  it  dares  attempt,  it  appre- 
hends too  well  the  limits  by  which  that 
art  is  restrained,  ever  to  attempt  (as  in- 
ferior sculptors  often  do)  what  no  sculp- 
ture art  can  achieve.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant quality,  on  whose  broad  and  safe 
foundations  the  artist  may  expatiate  as 
freely  as  he  will.  The  trust  in  his  own 
temperance  is  a  safety-valve,  with  which 
the  sculptor  may  travel  where  he  chooses 
into  the  region  of  imagination, — sure  to 
recover  himself  when  he  will,  and  return 
safe  from  his  wildest  flight  to  the  field  of 
his  principles.  Now,  some  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  poetry  before  which  sculpture 
has  again  and  again  broken  down  are  such 
mere  spiritualisms,  that  they  elude  every 
form  of  material  presentment. — 
*What  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cnt  breath  1 ' 

and  he  who  should  embody,  for  instance, 
Psyche,  in  the  after  part  of  the  matchless 
tale — when  she  was  a  mourner  and  a 
wanderer  through  the  world,  seeking  for 
that  lost  love  which  she  never  found  again 
but  in  heaven — would  perform  nothing 
less  than  a  miracle  of  his  art.  No  sense 
of  mere  loveliness — no  selection  of  per- 
fect forms  such  as  in  their  combination 
might  represent  the  divinity  of  a  Venus- 
can  reach  the  heart  of  this  beautiful  mys- 
tery. No  substantive  medium  can  inter- 
pret what  is  at  once  the  saddest,  the 
sweetest,  and  the  most  transcendental  of 
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human  stories.  Poetry  iiself  can  scarcely 
express  it; — ^it  is  so  essentia].  Psyche  and 
her  fortunes  are  rather  things  for  the 
poetical  heart  to  brood  over  in  the  depths 
of  its  most  refined  and  solemn  moods. 
The  sculptor  who  should  be  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  see  into  the  soul  of  this  fine 
thought,  would  feel  that  he  might  as 
well  seek  to  sculpture  a  sigh.  The  best 
part  of  the  rose,  its  perfume,  has  no  pos- 
sible rendering  but  itself;  and  the  sweet 
and  spiritual  fancy  in  question,  that 
grew  amid  the  deep  secrets  of  mortal 
thought,  no  one  knows  when  or  how,  and 
has  become  an  imperishable  part  of  the 
poetry  of  nations,  could  not  take  linea- 
ments and  proportions  even  in  the  hands 
of  a  sculptor  who  should  have  an  inspira- 
tion akin  to  that  which  produced  it.  The 
meaner  sculptor  makes  a  dash  at  the 
theme;  and  models — the  butterfly!  He 
might  as  well  produce  a  range  of  organ- 
pipes,  and  offer  them  for  music.  Now, 
^{gnatiofif  on  the  contrary,  as  Mr 
Baily  knows,  is  precisely  one  of  those 
qualities  or  abstractions  which  have  their 
fitting  expression  through  the  medium  of 
human  forms;  because  Resignation  is  one 
of  the  angels  of  this  world  expressly,  and 
ministers  to  humanity  alone.  Beyond  the 
grave,  beside  which  that  sculptured  angel 
so  often  sits,  they  have  nothing  to  resign. 
When  the  hearts  to  which  the  angel  her- 
self has  spoken  shall  put  off  their  mor- 
tality, they  shall  have  recovered  all  that 
they  had  lost.  Resignation  is  born  of  sor- 
row, and  dies  in  heaven.  *Thy  will  be 
done !' — the  epigraph  which  Mr  Baily  has 
sought  here  to  embody — ^is  one  of  the  sanc- 
tified utterances  of  human  grief,  taught  by 
Him  who  best  knew  them  all.  It  is,  then, 
through  a  mortal  form  that  this  prayer  of 
a  mortal  spirit  must  be  breathed  by  art: 
— and  the  art  that  does  this  expressively, 
does  amongst  the  highest  things  that  art 
can.  We  have  said,  that  the  work  before  us 
is  monumental  in  spirit: — probably  what 
we  mean  rather  is,  that  —  like  Prayer 
and  Faith — Resignation  is  one  of  the  old 
recognised  figures  which  religion  has  so 
often  set  up  beside  the  tomb,  to  testify, 
on  behalf  of  the  mourners,  that  the  regrets 
of  earth  have  surrendered  to  the  promises 
of  heaven,  and  their  sorrow  is  not  the 
^rrow  of  those  who  have  no  hope.  As 
we  have  said,  these  monumental  types 
are  apt  to  grow  into  conventional  utter- 
ances, restraining,  in  inferior  hands,  to 
a  few  premeditated  phrases  the  sculpture 
hmguf^e  which  mourns  the  dead.    It 


follows,  in  its  tarn,  that  these  estaUiahed 
forms  of  expression  become  so  hallowed 
by  long  association,  that  genius  itself  ia 
not  always  able  to  change  them  to  the 
satisfeustion  of  those  who  have  almost 
learned  to  think  them  as  unvarying  as 
the  traditional  black  which  is,  amongst 
ourselves,  the  costume  expression  of  the 
mourner's  grief,  or  the  Scripture  texts 
which  yield  him  consolation.  The  sorrow 
to  be  symbolised  by  the  grave-side  is  a 
sorrow  so  ancient,  one,  and  immutable — 
the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  while 
the  world  shall  last, — that  the  symbol 
almost  naturally  seems  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  its  uncbangeableness.  But  Mr  Baily 
— who  has  taken  his  Resignation  away 
from  the  churchyard — ^has  done  with  her 
what  doubtless  he  would  equally  have  done 
in  the  churchyard  itself, — made  an  altera- 
tion in  the  character  of  her  utterance.  In 
the  monumental  convention.  Resignation 
has  the  bowed  head  and  attitude  which 
indicate  the  mere  mortality  of  the  thing 
resigned;  Mr  Baily  has  given  to  her 
the  character  of  a  spirit  that  reaches 
over  the  mortality  for  a  brighter  inspira- 
tion. A  loftier  spirituality  is  conveyed  in 
the  novel  treatment;  and  Resignation  is 
shown  as  building  on  better  ground  than 
the  mere  duty  of  submission  to  inevitable 
sorrow  or  incurable  pain.  The  upturned 
face  and  form  erect  are  looking  towards 
the  celestial  fountains  whence  its  life  is 
drawn.  The  prescriptive  Resignation  is 
the  Resignation  of  tears: — Mr  ]^/s  sug- 
gests a  hymn  of  triumph. — 

Home!  home!  I  would  go  homel  methinks 
I  hear 
The  long-hushed  Toices  singioff  fiir  away; 
The  eyes  that  made  earth's  very  deserts  dear 
Shed  o'er  my  night  a  portion  of  their  day; 
The  lost  are  found — ^tne  vanished  are  re- 
turned— 
And   they   were   txngeU   whom   I    wildly 
mourned ! 

How  has  my  soul  sat  down  amid  its  glooms, 
A  wounded  captive,  counting  o'er  its  scars. 
And  lingered,  weeping,  'mid  the  shade  of 
tombs, 
For  those  whose  dwelling  was  the  light  of 
stars! 
How  have  I  called  to  earth,  and  missed  replies 
That  should  have  reachea  me  from  the  far, 
bright  skies ! 

Till,  heavy  with  its  grief,  my  spirit  sle^t, 

And  had  a  dream  like  nis  of  Bethel  given: 
A  ladder,  with  its  path  by  angels  kept. 

And  pointing;  upward  tothefi^ateofheaven — 
On  whose  bright  summit  visions  were  re- 
vealed 
That  hush'd  its  throbbings,  and  its  aohings 
healed. 
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Wh«t  portion  hftTO  I  on  this  low,  dim  earthi 
Where  grief  is  nourished  by  the  hand  of 
joy- 
Where  loYe  is  as  a  font  of  tears,  and  mirth 

Grows  pale  to  find  her  echo  is  a  sigh — 
Where   time  wrecks   something  with  its 

smoothest  wares, 
And  eyery  year  sets  up  memorial  graves ! 

Where  they  who  smile  must  weep  hecatiae 
they  smiled. 
Where  partings  make  it  monmfdl  that  we 

And  memory  weayes  her  shronds  for  some 
lost  child 
Of  hope  laid  daily  at  her  silent  feet  1 
My  country  lies  beneath  a  deathless  air. 
And  all  that  leayes  me  here  awaits  me  tnere. 

I  would  go  homel  Ye  bright  and  starry  bands 
That  shine  on  heaven's  pathway  of  the 
skies — 
Like  the  winged  cherubim  whose  flaming 
brands 
Kept  watch  along  the  walls  of  Paradise — 
Oh,  for  a  pinion  swifter  than  your  flight, 
To  bear  me  to  the  land  beyond  your  light  1 

Home  would  I  go — my  hopes  have  gone  be- 
fore,— 
There  where  my  treasure  is  my  heart 
would  be  1 
The  voices  that  the  earth  shall  hear  no  more 
Are  calling,  with  their  spirit  tones,  for 
me: — 
Immortal  longings  stir  within  my  breast; 
Oh !  let  me  *  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest ! ' 

Something  of  all  this,  we  repeat,  is  cod- 
veyed  to  us  by  the  attitude  and  expres- 
sion of  Mr  Baily's  figure  of  Resignation. 
The  full  ripe  forms  o(  pexfected  woman- 
hood proclaim,  in  terms  that  seek  no 
evasion,  the  alliance  with  earth, — but  the 
soul  looking  homeward,  sees  that  home 
in  heaven.  Mr  Baily's  Resignation  is  the 
child  of  Faith  and  the  sister  of  Hope. 
The  attitude  is  studied,  yet  wholly  free 
from  affectation.  The  rich  contours  and 
the  graceful  sweep  of  outline  recall  many 
another  form  of  beauty  from  the  same 
master  band.  The  perfect  handling  and 
execution  help  the  thought: — shapes,  atti- 
tude, and  action  are  all  consenting  to  the 
sentiment,  according  to  this  sculptor^s 
version.  We  presume,  it  will  not  be  long 
ere  we  shall  see  this  fine  work  in  marble.— 
There  was  in  the  Exhibition  another  work 
by  the  same  hand: — *  The  Pet  Bird;  or. 
Killed  with  Kindness.'  This  is  a  work 
of  far  less  significance;  but  a  very  sweet 
and  charming  one,  notwithstanding.  It 
is  a  small  statue  in  marble,  represent- 
ing a  girl  who  haa  taken  a  dove  from  its 
nest)  and  unconsciously  strangled  it  in 
the  loving  caress  of  oninstruOed  child- 


hood. It  will  pair  well  with  the  statu* 
ette  of  *The  Boy  and  the  Sea- Shell/ 
which  Mr  Baily  exhibited  in  the  RoyiJ 
Academy  some  two  or  three  years  ago. 

There  were  in  this  year's  Exhibition  at 
the  Royal  Academy  two  busts,  which, 
because  of  the  dignity  of  the  original 
whom  they  both  represent,  and  of  a  pecu- 
liudtyin  the  treatment  adopted  in  the 
cose  of  one,  we  will  lift  out  of  the  bust 
category,  and  introduce  here  for  a  few 
words  of  comment.  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  has  sat  for  both  these  marble  pre- 
sentments; and  in  one  case  the  artist  is 
a  native  sculptor,  Mr  J.  Durham — and  in 
the  other  he  is  a  Sardinian,  the  Baron 
MarochettL — We  take  the  work  of  the 
latter  first — as  involving  the  peculiarity  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  on 
this  and  on  all  other  occasions  we  desire 
to  denounce  as  an  art  heresy.  First,  let 
us  say  of  the  Baron  Marochetti's  bust, 
that  it  forms  an  exceedingly  prettif  pic- 
ture (that  is  the  word) — but  certainly  not 
even  dkpictttre  of  our  most  gracious  Queen. 
The  hair  is  very  prettily  gathered  up  over 
the  brow,  and  falls  very  prettily  on  either 
side  over  a  knot  behind.  There  are  roses 
(very  pretty)  in  the  hair;  and  what  seem 
at  hrst  to  be  two  small  hands,  but  on 
examination  turn  out  to  be  a  pair  of 
leaves — very  curious,  but  very  pretty  too 
— meeting  formally,  but  very  prettily, 
over  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  This  is 
so  singular  as  an  ornament,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  suppose  it  has  some  inten- 
tion, and  think  it  possible  the  device  may 
be  meant  to  represent  a  symbolic  crown. 
It  would  not,  in  this  particular  work  of 
the  Baron  JSlarochetti's  (which  certainly 
is  not  remarkable  for  carrying  out  his  in- 
tentions, in  whatever  other  sense  it  may 
be  so),  negative  the  presumption  of  such 
an  intention,  to  say  that  the  arrangement 
faUs  to  suggest  any  such  thing.  The  bust 
rests  on  a  plinth  of  white  marble,  very 
prettily  turned;  and  the  flesh  which  it 
represents  is  very  prettily  coloured  — 
hrown.  Now,  here  the  baron  puzzles  us, 
more  than  with  his  sybilline  leaves.  As 
the  plea  for  this  colouring  of  statues,  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  those  who  adopt  the 
practice,  is,  we  believe,  imitation,  does 
Baron  Marochetti,  by  any  strange  misap- 
prehension, take  this  to  be  the  colour  of 
Saxon  flesh  generally,  or  particularly  of 
that  of  our  liege  lady  the  Queen  1  Why, 
when  the  thoughts  of  the  sculptor  should 
have  been  concentrated  on  his  somewhat 
important  work,  were  they  running  on 
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Pocahontos?  Leamg  those  questions 
(which  involve  a  sort  of  l^-maje^  to 
be  answered  as  best  they  may — ^let  us,  as 
this  colour  offence  is  spreading,  and  as 
another  work  in  this  years  Exhibition  had 
adopted  it,  pause  here  for  a  few  words  of 
protest.  By  whatsoever  authority  de- 
fended, we  trust  that  this  affectation  will 
get  no  permanent  footing  in  the  English 
practice,  just  when  that  practice  has 
shaken  itself  clear  of  so  many  other  affec- 
tations. It  belongs  to  a  false  and  meretri- 
cious principle,  in  whatever  school  taught, 
and  would  indicate  a  return  to  unsound 
principles  in  ours.  All  attempts  to  obtain 
in  sculpture  the  effects  of  the  other  arts, 
without  theu:  resources,  is  a  falling  back 
on  the  barbarisms  of  art.  All  efforts  at 
the  particular  imitation  of  colour  or  of 
texture  issue  only  in  betrayal  of  the  limits 
of  the  art: — ^which  it  is  an  important  part 
of  the  sculptors  art  to  conceal.  Sculp- 
ture can  deal  only  with  forms,  and  must 
get  all  her  expressions  out  of  these  alone. 
Her  own  severe  and  expressive  language 
is  admirably  adapted  to  her  sweet  and 
solemn  utterances.  This  it  is  which, 
while  it  keeps  her  canons  most  unrelent- 
ing, makes  her  the  most  intellectual  of 
all  the  imitative  arts.  We  cannot  receive 
as  an  answer  the  quotation,  in  favour  of 
the  practice,  of  the  name  of  Phidias,  and 
his  occasional  use  of  the  enrichments  of 
golden  ornaments  and  precious  stones. 
The  cases  of  the  kind  for  which  his  autho- 
rity can  be  alleged  are  so  rare,  as  com- 
pared with  the  examples  of  pure  and  ex- 
pressive sculpture  which  the  same  master 
produced,  and  the  objects  so  exceptional, 
that  the  just  inference  is  the  other  way. 
The  history  of  the  art  in  Greece  shows 
that  the  Greek  sculptors  had  to  effect 
their  education  of  the  public  taste  by  oc- 
casionally consulting  it.  Sculpture  had 
not  reached  its  perfection  in  Greece  be- 
fore Phidias  came;  and  the  probability  is, 
that,  in  these  exceptional  instances,  he 
surrendered  his  finer  taste  and  more  in- 
structed judgment  to  the  prejudices  of  an 
age  which  he  had  to  lift  up  to  his  own 
level  by  the  means  of  an  occasional  yield- 
ing. If  this  schism — ^and  some  others  in 
the  direction  of  which  we  perceive  an  oc- 
casional tendency — spread,  the  true  sculp- 
ture religion  is  lost.  If  the  English  school 
is  to  walk  in  the  direction  of  some  of  its 
leaders,  then,  for  it,  finally,  ^he  Greek 
schoolmaster  will  have  been  abroad  a  thou- 
sand years  in  vain.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  the  colour  helps,  as  we  have  said, 


the  effect  of  picture^  and  may  be  taken  atf 
an  added  prettiness.  The  whole  work 
makes  a  pretty  picture— of  a  child.  Her 
Majesty,  it  might  well  be  (for  there  isalike- 
ness,  if  firom  the  original  the  womanhood 
be  abstracted),  before  she  wore  *  the  golden 
round,'  and  when  she  hid  like  a  fairy  in 
the  groves  of  Kensington.  No  mortal 
forehead  ever  carried  a  crown  for  nineteen 
years,  and  looked  so  fresh  from  the  foun- 
tain whose  waters  are  dispensed  by  the 
angel  of  youth. — With  all  the  prettiness 
of  this  bust,  however,  there  is  good  reason 
to  rejoice  that  it  is  not  like  our  present 
Queen,  for  the  sake  of  one  remarkable 
ugliness  which  deforms  it.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  royal  neck  there  is  a  prolonged 
projection,  which,  from  its  locality,  the 
sculptor  must  have  intended  for  the  mas- 
toideus  muscle,  but  which  would  have 
been  an  exaggerated  pronunciation  of  that 
cord  if  the  subject  had  been  a  male. 
We  must  say  that,  if  our  Queen  had,  by 
some  misfortune,  possessed  such  an  un- 
happy development  of  fibre,  it  would  have 
been  of  the  courtesies  of  art  to  subdue  its 
expression.  What  would  that  other  sove- 
reign lady  of  England,  who  would  not  let 
the  painter  present  her  portrait  with  a 
shadow,  have  said  to  the  sculptor  who 
should  have  modelled  her  with  a  muscle 
like  this  1  Such  a  roj)€  on  the  royal  neck 
is  as  near  high  treason  in  art  doings  as 
may  well  be ! 

Mr  Durham's  bust  is  of  pure  white 
marble,  and  has  a  simplicity  of  treatment 
to  which  it  is  very  pleasant  to  turn  from 
the  Baron  Marochetti's.  Her  Majesty 
wears  in  this  a  regal  crown,  and  the  air 
of  womanhood  that  befits  it  The  mother 
of  many  children  is  not  presented  as  in 
her  own  childhood.  The  hair  falls  away 
unbound,  and  with  great  simplicity  of  ar- 
rangement, from  either  cheek,  and  the 
drapery  is  gathered  in  front  of  the  bust 
by  a  single  rose.  The  treatment  is  alto- 
gether sculptural  and  pleasing.  Some- 
thing is  perhaps  wanting  of  the  dignity 
that  should  pertain  to  the  subject,  and 
the  execution  is  throughout  somewhat 
timid  and  feeble.  But,  as  contrasted 
with  the  work  of  the  Baron  Marochetti, 
Mr  Durham's  bust  presents,  morally  as 
well  as  physically,  a  good  likeness  of  the 
Queen.  The  latter  work  may  be  seen  in 
the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall; 
having  been  presented  to  the  city  of 
London  by  its  late  chief  magistrate,  Sir 
Francis  Graham  Moon. 

The  one  other  work  in  this  Exhibition 
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to  which  we  have  alluded  as  aspiring  to 
do  that  by  the  aid  of  colour  which,  it  is 
&ir  to  infer,  the  artist  feels  himself  unable 
to  achieve  in  his  own  legitimate  materials, 
was  a  group  by  Mr  G.  Fontana,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  title  of  *  The  Prisoner 
of  Love.'  In  this  performance  the  sculptor 
has  not  only  given  himself  such  benefit  of 
colour — ^he  has  likewise  called  in  the  aid 
of  symbol,  in  the  shape  of  the  immemo- 
rial doves  which  are  cooing  at  the  lady's 
feet: — and  yet,  after  all,  we  must  go  to  the 
catalogue  for  his  meanings.  The  hair  of 
the  lady  whom,  on  that  authority,  Love 
has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  capture, 
is  confined  by  a  band  edged  with  gold; 
the  light  drapery  which  falls  over  the ' 
knees  has  a  coloured  border,  that  gives  it 
much  the  appearance  of  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief; and  the  chain  of  roses  which  is 
(by  the  courtesy  that  the  catalogue  de- 
mands) supposed  to  bind  the  hands,  is 
rivetted  by  an  arrow  whose  shaft  and 
point  and  barb  are  of  silver.  The  artist 
who  lavishes  this  amount  of  external  or- 
namentation would  seem  to  think  he  may, 
on  the  strength  of  it,  dispense  with  inner 
revelations.  All  the  gold  of  Ophir,  and 
all  the  doves  of  Dodona,  would  be  well 
exchanged,  so  far  as  his  purpose  is  con- 
cerned, for  a  gush  of  that  sentiment  which 
the  hand  of  genius  only  can  strike  from 
the  marble  rock.  The  sculptor-magician 
frees  at  his  will  some  one  of  the  many 
souls  that  lie  imprisoned  in  the  unhewn 
block: — men  who  work  like  Mr  Fontana 
are  content  with  writing  the  names  of 
the  spirits  whom  they  profess  to  summon 
on  the  marble.  The  sculpture-writing 
of  such  men  is  often  good  mechanical 
writing,  too: — such  as  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  see  a  high  thought  embodied  in.  The 
work  now  under  discussion  has  clever 
sculpture  points;  but,  while  appealing  to 
another  art  for  what  that  other  cannot 
give,  it  is  deficient  in  all  the  spiritual- 
ities of  its  own.  Everywhere  the  sculptor 
is  apparent,  and  his  thought  nowhere. 
The  modelling  is  good;  but,  as  far  as  ex- 
pression is  concerned,  the  lady  might  as 
well  have  been  cataleptic.  The  features 
are  arranged  into  a  look  of  sweetness- 
resolute,  premeditated  sweetness,  not  the 
sweetness  which  is  a  sentiment,  but  the 
sweetness  which  subsists  in  the  absence  of 
every  sentiment  that  could  ruffle  (or 
brighten)  it.  The  sweetness  is  cut  into 
the  marble,  not  breathing  out  of  it: — chi- 
selled sweetness,  not  the  sweetness  which 
is  an  emanation.    The  beauty  is— 


'A  beauty  for  ever  unchangeingly  bright, 

Like  the  long  simny  lapse  of  a  sommer  day's 
light. 

Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made 
tender. 

Till  love  f<Ul8  adeep  in  its  sameness  of  splen- 
dour.' 

What  would  Mr  Fontana  do  if  he  had 
to  model  Desdemona's  Captive  of  Love? — • 

*My  mother  had  a  maid  called  Barbara; 
She  was  in  love,  and  he  she  loved  forsook 
her. 

*  *     .  *       She  had  a  song  of  willow; 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  expressed  her  for- 
tune, 

And  she  died  singing  it.' 

— ^We  have  no  faith  in  the  sculptor.  Not 
to  say  that  his  particular  use  of  colour 
suggests  the  notion  that  the  Oupid  of  his 
mythology  is  the  unpoetical  Cupid  who 
may  be  tempted  with  gold,  we  feel,  as  we 
look  on  his  work,  that  Love  the  transcen- 
tal — ^the  true  Eros^-cannot  by  possibi- 
lity have  made  a  captive  of  anything  so 
passionless  as  this  lady.  She  has  clearly 
no  heart  to  give  for  ransom.  The  flowery 
chain  was  never  woven  for  her;  there  is 
not  atmosphere  enough  about  her  to  feed 
the  roses.  We  earnestly  recommend  to 
Mr  Fontana  the  study  of  moral  colour. 
He  has  talent;  but  honours  are  not  to  be 
taken  in  the  school  of  which  he  has  en- 
tered himself,  The  best  teachers  in  the 
art  of  sculpture  are  the  Simplicitiea 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  to  a  kindred 
subject  by  one  of  our  best  living  sculp- 
tors, Mr  W.  Calder  Marshall,  R.A.  The 
work  has  no  title  formally  assigned  to  it 
in  the  catalogue;  but  the  epigraph,  from 

*  Twelfth  Night'— 

*  She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.     She  pined  in 

thought, 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat,  like  ratience  on  a  monument, 
SmiUng  at  grief* — 

indicates  the  subject,  and  (what  is  better 
far)  the  work  itself  reveals  it.  Here  we 
are  on  the  ground  of  true  and  expressive 
sculpture.  The  poetry  of  Shakspere  is 
rendered  by  a  poet-sculptor  in  art-lan- 
guage that  faithfully  repeats  the  story  of 
a  hopeless  love.  The  figure  is  charm- 
ingly modelled;  and  feature,  attitude, 
and  action,,  are  all  consenting  to  the 
sentiment,  and  assisting  in  its  revela- 
tion. We  have  the  life,  and  the  indi- 
vidual life,  which  vouch  for  the  artist's  in- 
tention, and  are  the  gift  of  his  inspira- 
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tion.  The  meaning  has  shaped  the  ma- 
terial expressions,  so  as  to  sabdne  and 
mould  them  all  to  itself.  In  one  parti- 
cular of  composition,  great  skill  and  mas- 
tery have  been  shown.  In  what  must  be 
called  the  action  of  the  figure,  consider- 
able variety  has  been  obtained  by  way  of 
outline,  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the 
moral  monotony  which  belongs  to  the  true 
expression  of  the  theme.  The  treatment 
is,  by  this  clear  intelligence  of  the  resources 
of  the  art,  rescued  from  that  tameness 
which  the  quietude  of  the  sentiment  de- 
signed to  be  conveyed  would  otherwise 
have  tended  to  induce. — The  same  fine 
sculptor  had  another  work  in  this  Exhi- 
bition, wherein  he  has  again  laid  Sbak- 
spere  under  contribution  for  his  material^ 
— but  not  with  equal  success. 

'  So  we  grew  together^ 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
Bat  yet  a  union  in  partition; 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem, 
^  with  two  Beeming  bodies^  but  one  heart, 

— ^is  the  Shakspere  music  that  sings  the 
sisterhood  of  *  Hermia  and  Helena.'  Now, 
Mr  Marshall  under  this  title  gives  us 
music,  too — ^but  fails  in  his  definition  of 
the  Shakspere  tune.  The  group  itself 
is  beautiful;  but — ^not  to  say,  that  it  is 
in  some  respects  a  repetition  of  the  same 
artist's  *  First  Whisper  of  Love/ — it  is  not 
its  own  spiritual  interpreter  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  figure  which  presents  to  ns 
the  pining  Viola.  Let  us  dwell  somewhat 
at  length  on  this  point — which  we  touched 
in  our  introductory  remarks, — because  the 
consideration  involved  is  important.  In 
this  latter  work  of  Mr  Marshall's — de- 
serving of  all  praise  for  clever  handling 
and  loveliness  of  form — we  have  the  life 
which  conforms  perfectly  to  the  written 
text, — but  not,  as  in  the  former  one,  the 
individual  life  which  suggests  it.  The 
work  is  suitable  to  the  artist's  intentions 
when  these  are  understood;  but  fails  to 
proclaim  them  in  its  own  unaided  lan- 
guage,— ^as  sculpture  of  the  highest  order, 
we  have  already  observed,  should.  Let 
us  refer  for  illustration  to  a  work  well 
known  wherever  English  sculpture  has  a 
name — ^the  *£ve  at  the  Fountain,'  by 
Baily.  There,  in  the  figure  bending  in 
its  naked  loveliness  above  the  wave,  yet 
informed  with  the  very  spirit  of  chastity 
••-endowed  with  a  beauty  which  is  human 
in  its  character,  divine  in  its  perfection, 
and  spiritual  in  its  unconsciousness—not 
only  have  we  Eve,  as  Scripture  has  placed 
and  poetry  presented  her  in  Eden,*— bat, 


the  figure  could  not  well  stand  for  any 
one  hU  Eve.  Without  a  single  hint  or 
attribute  save  its  own  moral  and  natural 
ones^  to  help  the  interpretation,  we  know 
at  a  glance  the  first  type  of  womanhood, 
fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  who  was  at 
once  to  be  the  mother  of  mankind  and  to 
talk  with  the  angels.  This  can  be  none 
other  than 

*  The  larm 
Which  God  had  moulded  with  his  own  right 

hand, 
Bent  o'er  its  first  young  beauty,  fireah  and 

warm. 
In  the  *  still  waters '  of  that  pleasant  land : — 
The  cheek  where  God  had  breathed,  and  left 

the  trace 
Of  his  own  presence  on  her  sinless  fiiee:— 
The  sweet  (»dm  brow  to  which  God's  finger 

lent 
The  beauty  of  his  angels;  and  the  ere 
That,  like  the  stainlesa  mirror  where  she 

bent, 
Bevealed  to  earth  a  vision  of  the  sky.' 

This  is  the  yet  god-like  Adam's  newly- 
created  mate^  when 

*  The  angd  things, 
That  came  and  sat  beside  her  from  ih« 
skies. 
Had  not  a  single  gift,  except  their  wing& 
Beyond  that  fairest  flower  of  paradise. 

We  do  not  for  an  instant  assign  this 
marble  creation  to  any  other  original 
than  her  of  whom  it  has  been  said: — 

*  Oh !  never  since,  'mid  many  a  trace  divine. 
To  one  of  all  tliy  daughters  has  been  given 

A  mirror  to  reflect  a  face  like  thine, 
And  show  no  shadow  'twixt  its  wave  and 
heaven ! ' 

Not  only  does  this  figure  answer  to  its 
name — it  names  itself. — So,  with  its  com- 
panion work,  the  *  Eve  Listening,'  by  the 
same  master.  This,  too,  we  know,  can 
be  none  other  than  she  who, 

*As  a  veil,  down  to  her  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore;' 

— she  who  could  as  yet 

*  Pass  naked  on,  nor  shun  the  sight 
Of  God  or  angel; ' 

— ^and  she,  only  in  the  act  of  listening  to 
the  invisible  voice  that  called  her  from 
her  unconscious  dream  of  self-contempla- 
tion, and  led  her  forward  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  great  future. — This  is  the 
triumph  and  consummation  of  art.  Now, 
Mr  Marshall's  figures  stand  well  for  Her- 
mia and  Helena;  but  they  will  stand 
equally  well  for  any  two  other  young 
ladies  whom  he  might  desire  to  throw 
into  such  sculpture  companionship.  They 
play  satiB&ctorily  the  parts  which  he  hak 
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chosen  to  assign  to  them;  bat  would  sa- 
tisfy as  fullj  in  some  dififerent  characteri- 
sation. They  are  wanting  in  the  exe- 
geticAl  quality.  There  is  nothing  about 
them  which  is  indindual  and  not  trans- 
ferable. It  is  quite  true,  we  are  aware, 
that  this  difference  in  the  eloquence  of 
Mr  Marshairs  two  works  resides  in  the 
subjects  themselves;  and  that  the  one 
does  not  present  such  material  for  indi- 
viduality as  the  other.  But  that  is  an 
explanation  without  being  a  justification. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  choice 
of  his  subject  is  among  the  artist's  re- 
sponsibilities, and  one  of  the  tests  of  his 
1^.  While  he  has,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
shun  that  which  his  art  wants  any  of  the 
qualities  for  expressing, — ^he  has,  on  the 
other,  if  he  would  produce  a  work  of  the 
highest  character,  to  choose  that  which 
his  art  will  perfectly  express  Let  us 
add,  as  applicable  not  only  to  this  work, 
but  to  the  other,  and  to  most  of  those 
which  come  from  this  sculptor's  hands, 
that  we  wish  he  would  contrive  to  find 
an  improved  type  for  his  faces. — He  had 
a  third  work  in  this  Exhibition,  *  Imogen 
Asleep,'  which,  in  the  latter  respect,  is  an 
improvement  on  the  others;  but  which 
in  the  matter  of  self-interpretation  suc- 
ceeds no  better  than  *  Ilermia  and  Helena.' 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  recumbent  figure, 
draped,  save  on  the  arms  and  bosom;  for 
which  richness  of  outline  is  obtained  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  head  is  turned 
on  the  pjillow,  and  the  arm  .flung  over  it 
Still,  to  our  apprehension,  it  is  merely  a 
sleeping  figure,  till  we  learn  from  the 
catalogue  that  we  are  to  accept  it  as 
imo^^n  asleep.  As  such,  it  would,  we 
admit,  make  a  very  beautiful  Shakspere 
illustration, — and,  finding  it  in  its  place 
beside  the  text,  we  should  know  who  was 
meant.  But  we  could  illustrate  with  it  a 
dozen  other  volumes  on  our  book-shelves 
quite  as  successfully. — Mr  J.  Thomas 
offers  a  Shakspere  illustration,  which 
made  also  a  part  of  the  year's  Exhibition 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  which  he  carries 
this  failure  of  dramatic  individuality  a 
step  further.  While  we  cannot  discover 
in  the  work  itself  a  single  reason  why  he 
should  call  his  figure  Cleopatra, — we  could 
show  him,  as  we  think,  some  very  good 
reasons  why  he  should  not. 

There  was  a  work  in  this  Exhibition^ 
from  the  hand  of  Mr  H.  Gardwell,  en- 
titled *  Sabrina,'  which  claims  a  few  words 
of  notice.  It  has  amongst  its  merits,  that 
of  being  one  more  illustration  of  our  own 


rich  native  poetry— a  sodlptor's  glimpse 
into  English  spirit-land, — and  among  its 
defects,  or  disadvantages,  that  of  coming 
after  an  admirable  work  in  its  kind  on 
the  same  subject  If  the  perfect  hand- 
ling of  a  theme  could  give  an  exclusive 
right  in  the  theme  itself,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  consider  that  Mr  Marshall  had 
years  since  made  the  Nymph  of  the  Severn 
his  own.  He  has  had  an  undoubted  re- 
velation of  that  *  whilom  daughter  of  Lo- 
crine,'  translated  to  a  goddess,  which  en- 
ables us  to  test  somewhat  severely  Mr 
Oardwell's  pretensions  to  the  like  prero- 
gative. There  can  be  no  art-monopolies, 
of  course;  but  they  who,  in  this  matter, 
enter  upon  ground  which  genius  has  al- 
ready consecrated  to  itself,  set  up  in  their 
own  way  certain  obstacles  besides  all  those 
which  may  be  inherent  in  the  subject  so 
chosen.  With  a  previous  successful  em- 
bodiment before  the  sculptor,  it  is  nearly 
as  difficult  for  him  to  avoid  imitation  as 
to  attain  to  equality  of  success  in  doing 
so.  We  cannot  say,  that  Mr  Gardwell  has 
done  either  of  these  things, — ^though  his 
work  has  undoubtedly  merits  of  its  own. 
To  our  mind,  Mr  Marshall  had  entirely 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  subject; 
and  the  misfortune  to  Mr  Gardwell  of 
such  a  critical  condition  is,  that,  where 
he  differs  from  the  prototype,  we  should 
be  apt  to  be  disappointed,  and  where  he 
agrees  with  it,  apt  to  attribute  plagiarism. 
In  both  works,  we  have  the  nymph  in 
her  river  home,  seated  on  her  *coral- 
paven  bed,'  and  listening  to  the  invoca- 
tion which  reaches  her  from  above:— 

'Sabrina  fair! 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave. 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair; 

Listen,  for  dear  honour's  sake. 

Goddess  of  the  silver  lake, 
Listen,  and  save ! ' 

True  to  the  text,  Mr  Gardwell's  Sabrina 
has  the  water-lilies  in  her  floating  hair; 
and  her  face,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  far 
more  beautiful  one  than  that  of  Mr  Mar- 
shall's nymph.  On  the  mere  statement, 
that  fact  will  naturally  be  set  down  to  the 
account  of  the  sculptor  before  us  as  so 
much  clear  gain  over  his  rival, — and  yet, 
we  mean  no  paradox  when  we  say  that  this 
is  not  so.  Strangely  enough,  Mr  Mar- 
shall's accustomed  deficiency  in  the  parti- 
cular of  beautiful  feature  has  this  time 
done  him  a  good  turn.  The  beauty  of 
Mr  Gard well's  nymph  is  beauty  of  a  high 
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order, — ^but  of  that  not  un&miliar  kind 
which  Eve  has  bequeathed  to  some  of  the 
&irest  among  her  daughters.  We  have 
met  it  about  the  highways  of  the  world, 
however  rarely;  while  Mr  Marshairs  is 
such  a  face  as  might  have  been  washed 
into  its  half-deity  by  the  classic  Severn 
wave.  If  the  parting  waters  might  give 
us,  as  they  did  to  Milton,  a  vision  of  the 
spirit  which  they  enshrine,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  see  rather  Mr  Marshall's  than  Mr 
Oardweirs  Sabrina.  The  fairer  face  fails 
to  sustain  the  nymph  character  so  well 
The  compromise  between  divinity  and  the 
sympathies  due  to  a  human  origin  gained, 
in  our  fancy,  something  of  affirmation 
even  from  the  strange,  spiritual,  rather 
than  beautiful,  look  of  the  nymph  who 
took  being  under  Mr  Marshall's  chisel. 
Taken  in  itself,  and  apart  from  all  ex- 
trinsic reference,  Mr  CardwelFs  work 
must  be  pronounced  a  fine  one;  but  that 
we  could  not,  in  noticing  it,  escape  these 
allusions  to  the  work  of  his  predecessor, 
will  prove  to  our  readers  that  we  think 
the  present  sculptor,  when  he  modelled 
Sabrina,  has  borrowed  something,  and 
missed  something  more. 

*The  First  Thorn  in  Life'  is  a  group 
in  marble,  executed  for  Thomas  Baring, 
Esq.,  by  another  of  our  most  distinguished 
sculptors,  P.  Mac  Do  well,  Esq.,  R.A.  It 
represents  two  children,  one  of  whom  is 
engaged  in  the  office  of  extracting  a  thorn 
from  the  foot  of  the  other.  Whatever 
conceit  there  may  be  in  connection  with 
this  work,  resides  in  the  title  alone: — the 
work  itself  is  full  of  nature  and  simplicity. 
Wc  do  not  feel  altogether  sure  that  the 
artist's  memory  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  composition;  but  we  are  gene- 
rally unwilling  to  insist — as  against  those 
who  have  shown,  like  Mr  Mac  Dowell, 
abundant  evidences  of  the  power  to  think 
for  themselves — on  coincidences  of  treat- 
ment. There  are  good  reasons  for  this. 
Such  coincidences  will  often  be  accidental 
where  two  artists  have  a  similar  end  in 
view;  and,  it  may  be,  further  observed, 
that  even  plagiarisms  of  form  or  of  atti- 
tude, may,  in  fact,  become  none  at  all,  if 
they  be  the  fit  and  suggestive  expression 
of  some  new  and  different  thought.  Mr 
Mac  Dowell  is  a  sculptor  who  is  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  his  own  proved  originaUty 
in  reply  to  any  suspicion  of  borrowing; 
but  we  were  bound  to  suggest,  that  in  this 
case  he  needs  it.  If  he  did  not  employ 
his  own  memory  in  this  labour  of  compo- 
sition, we  are  compelled  to  say  that  he 


has  appealed  to  ours.  The  modelling  of 
the  work,  however,  is  first-rate.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  do  more  for  the  rendering 
of  flesh  in  marble  than  the  consummate 
hand  of  the  sculptor  has  here  performed. 
To  the  Baron  Marochetti  it  will  probably 
seem  a  paradox,  to  say  that  if  he  should 
paint  these  limbs  flesh-colour,  he  would 
destroy  their  resemblance  to  flesh.  They 
who  work  after  the  pure  canon,  like  Mx 
Mac  Dowell,  understand  this  well  as  a  law 
of  their  art.  The  action  of  the  piece  is, 
in  these  figures,  well  made  out,  and  its 
sentiment  expressively  conveyed.  One 
child  has  the  look  of  earnestness  proper 
to  his  offic«, — the  other  the  look  of  pain 
due  to  his  wound.  If  we  were  to  hint 
any  kind  of  exception  to  the  treatment, 
it  would  be  by  saying,  that  the  style  has 
a  breadth  scarcely,  as  it  seems  to  us,  suited 
to  the  subject;  and  that,  while  the  flesh 
is  flesh — warm,  elastic  flesh,  cut  out  of 
cold,  unyielding  marble, — there  is  more  of 
it  than  fitly  belongs  to  the  age  which 
other  indications  pronounce  to  be  that  of 
the  children.  All  about  the  group  seems 
to  us  too  large, — and  yet  we  should  have 
a  difficulty  in  saying  why.  It  is  a  feel- 
ing, rather  than  a  criticism;  but  in  mat- 
ters of  art  the  feelings  are  not  always  the 
worst  critics.  At  any  rate,  we  can  state 
the  objection  better  than  we  can  argue 
it.  Doubtless,  the  manner  in  question 
contributes  an  air  of  originality  to  the 
work,  notwithstanding  its  reminiscences 
of  the  antique.  If  that  were  the  object 
which  the  sculptor  had  in  view,  he  has 
wrought  to  a  successful  end;  and  we  are 
really  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  has 
done  so  by  illegitimate  means.  —  The 
same  artist  had  a  ^  Model  for  a  Brohze 
Statue  of  the  late  Earl  of  Belfast:'  the 
statue  having  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  that  lamented  young  nobleman  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Belfast,  and  inaugimited 
by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  as  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  in  1855.  This  is  in  all  re- 
spects a  fine  portrait-statue,  if  it  be  so  in 
the  article  of  likeness.  Of  the  latter 
quality  we  cannot  judge,  as  to  the  fact; 
but  we  can  say,  that  it  presents  those 
characters  of  expression,  and  animation, 
and  individuality,  which  suggest  likeness. 
The  pose  is  natural,  the  action  life-hke 
and  unconstrained.  The  dispute  about 
costume — the  question  whether  English- 
men of  the  nineteenth  century  shall  be 
turned  into  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans 
for  the  mere  sake  of  the  drapery,  or 
whether  the  modem  sculptor  shall  be  re- 
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quired  to  do  what  the  old  Qreek  sculptor 
would  have  done,  make  the  accidents  of 
his  subject  bend  to  the  power  of  his  art — 
Mr  Mac  Dowell,  like  other  great  sculptors 
of  the  day,  has  solved  in  the  direction  of 
reality.  Like  them,  he  modifies  the  dif- 
ficulties by  such  art-compromise  as  the 
case  readily  admits,  where  there  is  nothing 
official  or  professional  to  make  the  pre- 
scription strict.  Lord  Belfast  will  appear 
to  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  town 
from  which  he  took  his  title  *  in  his  armour 
as  he  lived; '  but  its  ungraceful  forms  and 
outlines  are  concealed  in  parts,  and  cor- 
rected in  others, — ^while  the  composition  is 
diversified  and  enriched, — by  the  common, 
but  effective  device  of  the  cloak.  What 
could  the  English  sculptor  whose  choice 
it  is  to  be  true  to  document  in  the  ren- 
dering of  a  personality,  do  without  this 
cloak, — which  is  at  once  an  artifice  and  a 
truth?  In  marble,  it  helps  to  redeem 
the  artistic,  as  on  the  living  man  it  too 
often  conceals  the  literal,  poverty  of  the 
body-coat.  Mr  Mac  Dowell  has  employed 
it  in  this  work  with  sound  discretion  and 
with  excellent  effect. 

A  *  Statue  of  a  Nymph  surprised,'  exe- 
cuted in  marble  for  the  late  Joseph 
Neeld,  Esq.,  by  E.  G.  Papworth,  jun.,  is 
the  work  of  a  young  sculptor  who  has 
graduated  in  a  great  school,  and  to  whose 
keeping  are,  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
education,  committed  the  best  traditions 
of  our  English  art.  As  the  grandson  and 
pupil  of  Mr  Baily,  the  lessons  of  Flax- 
man,  the  greatest  of  all  our  native  sculp- 
tors— so  nobly  interpreted  by  Mr  Baily 
himself— descend  to  him  as  a  portion  of  his 
inheritance.  The  work  before  us  speaks 
of  the  art  inspirations  under  which  his 
mind  has  been  formed.  It  reveals  its  de- 
fects in  the  light  of  its  own  beauties: — and 
these  latter  constitute  the  sure  light  by 
which  the  young  sculptor  will  be  guided 
to  the  correction  of  the  former.  The 
figure  is  both  tastefully  conceived  and 
cleverly  handled.  It  has  the  great  merit 
of  presenting,  by  the  manner  of  its  action, 
that  variety  of  outline  which  artistically 
communicates  to  a  single  figure  one  of 
the  advantages  natural  to  a  group.  Yet 
the  work  has  its  faults;  and  of  two  ob- 
jections which  we  must  take  to  it,  one 
affects  the  spiritual,  the  other  the  tech- 
nical of  the  art.  One  is  a  failure  in  the 
thought, — ^the  other,  in  the  execution.  Our 
first  objection  is  one  which  Mr  Papworth 
may  be  said  to  have  unnecessarily  raised 
up  against  himself  by  his  choice  of  a  title; 


and  it  refers  us  back  to  the  remarks  which 
we  have  ahready  offered,  and  need  not 
now  repeat,  on  the  subject  of  incomplete 
art  expression.  There  is  not  enough  of 
life  and  movement  in  this  figure  to  ex- 
press the  surprise  which  the  catalogue 
announces.  We  should  scarcely  have  ga- 
thered from  its  own  unaided  sculpture- 
language,  that  the  Nymph  has  been 
startled.  The  poetry  of  the  work  is  fine, 
but  its  drama  feeble.  This  objection, 
however,  belongs  to  the  transcentalisms 
of  art: — ^the  technical  fault  is  less  defen- 
sible on  the  ground  of  immaturity.  The 
full,  massive  lower  limbs,  well  posed  and 
poised,  and  the  small,  youthful  features, 
are  anachronisms  with  reference  of  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  face  is  the  face  of 
a  child,  the  legs  are  the  legs  of  a  woman 
— if  a  nymph  may  be  called  so  for  the 
purposes  of  our  position.  Nevertheless, 
the  work  has  points,  both  of  beauty  and 
of  cleverness,  which  placed  it,  in  some  re- 
spects, among  the  best  in  the  Exhibition. 
For  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  how 
an  oversight  in  matters  of  detail  like 
this  defeats  the  redemption  of  promise 
of  a  very  high  order,  we  will  refer  here  to 
a  work  in  the  same  Exhibition,  by  another 
sculptor  who  has  yet  years  on  which  to 
reckon  for  the  maturing  of  his  powers. 
This  sculptor  is  Mr  J.  Sherman  West- 
macott,  the  able  executor  of  one  of  the 
national  commissions  for  St  Stephen's 
Hall  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  who  has  reached  the  finer  poetry  of 
his  art  more  than  once.  The  work  now 
in  question  is  a  professed  embodiment  of 
the  grieving  Spirit  indicated  in  Moore's 
lines — 

'  One  mom,  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood  diaoonsolate.' 

It  is  a  work  which  has  many  merits,  and 
these  marred  by  some  faults.  The  figure 
is  well  fancied  and  well  composed: — some- 
thing too  tall,  to  our  thinking,  but  that 
may  be  an  affair  of  idiosyncrasy.  The 
face  of  the  angel  excluded  from  heaven 
is  sulky,  rather  than  sad;  and  that,  we 
take  it,  under  no  conceivable  circumstan- 
ces should  the  face  of  an  angel  be.  But, 
the  point  to  which  we  desire  to  call  at- 
tention is  this.  In  one  instance,  a  tech- 
nical merit  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  an 
intellectual  faulty — ^agood  sculpture  phrase 
is  illogically  employed.  The  Peri  carries 
more  drapery  than  she  could  possibly  have 
managed  in  such  a  flight  as  she  is  sup- 
posed to  have  just  taken.    There  as  she 
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rits,  this  drapeiy  is  80  arranged  around 
her  limbs  as  to  do  good  service  in  giving 
the  needful  balance  to  the  composition; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  she  must  disentangle 
them  before  she  can  venture  to  resume 
her  flight.  In  fact,  we  know  that  the 
Peri  has  a  long  aerial  journey  before  her^ 
—and  she  is  not  in  flying  *  trim/ 

In  *£geria,'  by  Mr  J.  H.  Foley,  an 
Associate  of  the  Academy,  we  have  one  of 
those  attempts  at  the  material  embodi- 
ment of  what  is  most  ideal,  which  suc- 
ceed at  all  only  in  hands  that  have  the 
mastery  of  sculpture.  To  say  that  Mr 
Foley  has  here  to  a  great  extent  suc- 
ceeded would,  therefore,  be  to  assign  to 
him  the  rank  of  a  master  now,  if  he  had 
not  achieved  it  by  more  than  one  work 
of  beauty  before.  The  complete  and  suf- 
ficient presentment  in  forms  and  linea- 
ments of  that  Spirit  of  Contemplation  to 
whom  Numa  retired  for  the  lessons  of 
philosophy  which  he  applied  in  life,  would 
task  the  finest  instincts  and  deepest  in- 
tuitions of  the  sculpture  mind.  In  its 
highest  meanings  and  innermost  spiri- 
tualities, the  theme  is,  of  course,  unap- 
proachable by  the  chisel;  and  perhaps,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  it  were  a  point 
of  best  wisdom  with  the  sculptor  to  in- 
voke no  spirit  whose  revelations  he  can- 
not make  complete.  Still,  we  are  well 
content  with  what  Mr  Foley  has  here 
Achieved.  In  the  less  transcendental 
version  of  the  ancient  tale,  his  Egeria  is 
such  an  one  as  imagination,  in  its  classic 
mood,  may  see  still  sitting  by  the  old 
fountain,  and  waiting  for  her  monarch 
lover.  The  tall  figure,  *  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly/ gets  artistic  support  from  the  dra- 
pery which  clothes  all  the  lower  limbs;  and 
the  hand  plays,  as  if  unconsciously,  in  her 
fit  of  high  and  sweet  abstraction,  with  the 
long  hair  that  falls  with  an  almost  spiri- 
tual grace  over  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
voice  of 

'  The  prophet  rill 

That  resteth  never  while  it  whispers  rest^' 

seems  still  to  *  fling  its  oracles  along  the 
grot/  as  we  gaze  on  Mr  Foley's  version  of 
*The  Lady  of  the  Stream.'  This  fine  crea- 
tion may  stand  well,  to  the  poetical  heart, 
for  the  embodied  wisdom  and  beauty  at 
whose  side  the  Roman  king  and  sage  sat 

*  By  the  cool  foitntain— many  a  livelong  even, 
.  Thftt  speaks,  unheeded,  to  the  desert  now. 

*  *     *     Solemn  thouf^t  n^n  his  browa 
For  all  his  diadem,  her  spirit  eyes 

His  onlv  homage,  and  the  flitting  boughs 
And  mrds  alone  between  him  and  the  skies^ 


Each  outward  sense  expanded  to  a  wonH, 
And  every  feeling  timed  into  a  tmth. 
And  all  the  bosom's  shattered  strings  made 
whole. 
And  all  its  wom-ont  powers  re-touched 
with  youth, 
Beneath  her  spell,  that  chastened  while  it 
charmed. 
Her  words  that  touched  the  spirit  while 
they  taught, 
Her  look,   that  uttered  wisdom  while   it 
warmed, 
And  moulded   fimcy  in  the   stamp   of 
thought, 
And  breathed  an  atmosphere  below,  above. 
Light  to  the  soul,  and  to  the  senses  love.' 

— ^The  fine  statue  of  which  the  model  was 
presented  at  this  Exhibition  has  been  ex- 
ecuted in  marble  for  the  Corporation  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  is  now  erected  in 
the  Egyptian  Hall,  in  the  Mansion  House. 
The  examples  which  we  have  given  are 
suflicient  for  the  purpose  which  in  this 
article  we  have  had  in  view, — to  testify 
at  once  to  the  excellence  of  the  British 
school,  and  to  point  out  where  lie  some 
of  its  remaining  defects.  Into  a  conclud- 
ing paragraph  we  will  sweep  a  few  other 
works;  for  the  sake  of  a  word  or  two  of 
comment  on  each,  corroborative  in  one 
way  or  another  of  the  views  which  we 
have  announced. — First,  then,  let  us  say, 
that  Mr  J.  Thomas  exhibits  an  extremely 
pretty  Jewish  maiden — without  the  Jewish 
type.  The  lady  is  no  more  a  Hebrew  lady 
than  his  *  Cleopatra'  was  Cleopatra.  The 
catalogue  introduces  her  as  *  Rachel,  the 
daughter  of  Laban:' — in  answer  to  which 
we  shall  only  remark,  that  she  is  worth 
all  the  fourteen  years  of  service  that  Jacob 
paid,  but  that  she  certainly  is  not  the 
daughter  of  Laban  who  was  promised  as 
its  price.  Let  us  observe^  too,  that  she 
is  buried  in  drapery  to  an  extent  alto- 
gether beyond  the  power  of  the  chisel  to 
deal  with  to  any  satisfactory  result. — Then, 
again,  we  have  the  *Moabitish  Maiden,'  bv 
Mr  E.  G.  Papworth,  the  elder: — so  called, 
as  far  as  the  work  itself  is  evidence,  from 
the  fact  of  the  lady  having  no  connection 
whatever  with  Moab.  The  woyk  embraces 
only  a  head  and  bust;  but  it  is  a  marble 
of  more  than  common  beauty,  and  has 
attracted  the  taste  of  H.  R.  H.  Prince 
Albert,  who  is  its  purchaser.  The  &ce 
is  wonderfully  sweet,  the  head  admirably 
put  on  the  neck,  and  the  sentiment  charm- 
ing. Fair,  the  *  Maiden'  unquestionably 
is — but  why  *  Moabitish  ?'  As  far  as  wo 
can  see,  it  is  an  extremely  arbitrary  use 
of  the  catalogue  that  calls  her  so. — ^And 
while  we  are  speaking  of  Mr  Pkipwortb, 
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let  us  ask,  why  it  is,  that  a  sculptor  who 
has  given  to  the  puhlic  such  sufScient 
evidences  of  his  power  to  minister  to 
their  enjoyment  through  the  medium  of 
this  most  spiritual  of  all  the  forms  of 
art  practice,  is  not  more  frequently  an 
exhibitor  at  our  yearly  shows,  and  on  a 
scale  more  justly  proportioned  to  that 
power?  We  are  bound  to  remind  him, 
that  his  gift  is  a  trust,  as  well  as  a  privi- 
lege,— and  that  the  country  has  a  certain 
amount  of  right  in  the  talent  of  all  her 
sons.  Of  *  The  Racket  Player,'  by  Mr  J. 
£.  Thomas,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  saying,  that  it  has  been  done  before, 
and  better,  under  another  name: — and  of 
'The  Skipping  Girl,*  by  Mrs  Thomey- 
croft,  that  it  should  never  have  been  done 
at  alt.  It  is  not  without  cleverness  in 
its  class;  but  belongs  to  a  class  with 
which  true  sculpture  cannot  meddle,  and 
to  which  no  sculptor  would  submit  his 
art  who  had  a  just  intelligence  of  its 
scope  and  purposes.     *The  Infant  Na- 


poleon and  Eagle,'  by  Mr  W.  D.  Jones, 
is  an  old  thought,  which  it  was  an  offence 
to  embody  at  first, — ^and  which,  of  course, 
could  not,  then,  have  been  worth  repeat- 
ing. The  naked  babe  is  laid  at  length  on 
the  Eagle's  back: — whose  head  and  wings 
are  so  twisted  and  displayed  as  to  repre- 
sent its  imperial  and  allegorical  cradle. 
This  work  commits  most  of  the  sins 
against  sound  sculpture  art  that  a  work 
of  sculpture  can.  The  design  is  a  puerile 
conceit, — and  the  effect  is  a  sculpture  ugli- 
ness, without  the  merit  of  an  ugly  ori- 
ginality.— *  Titania,'  by  Mr  Lawior,  is  a 
very  pleasing  presentment  of  the  Fairy 
Queen,  as  she  might  have  appeared,  to 
those  who  had  the  gift  to  see  the  hill- 
folk,  when  sorrow  had  reached  her  in  the 
shape  of  a  coldness  between  herself  and 
her  fairy  lord. — And  a  figure,  in  alto-relief 
of  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  by  Mr  Foley,  is 
an  agreeable  rendering  of  the  well-known 
actress,  conveying  admirably  the  senti- 
ment and  intellect  of  the  original 
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Most  blessed  thinps  cofne  sOentiy,  and  silently  depart ; 
Noiseless  t-teals  eprlng-time  on  the  year,  and  comfort  on  the  heart; 
And  still,  and  liuht,  and  gentle,  like  a  dew,  the  rain  most  be^ 
To  quicken  seed  in  farrow,  and  blossom  upon  tree. 

Nile  has  his  foaming  n^ids,  freshes  from  mountain  snows: 
But  where  his  stream  breeds  fruitfulness,  serene  and  calm  it  flows; 
And  when  he  over-brims,  to  cheer  his  banks  on  either  sid6) 
You  scarce  can  mark,  so  gradual,  the  swelling  of  his  tide. 

The  winj^s  of  angels  make  no  stir,  as  tliey  ply  their  wQiks  of  love; 
But  by  tlie  balm  they  ^hed  around,  we  know  them  that  they  move. 
God  Fpake  not  in  the  thunder,  nor  the  mighty  rushing  blast ; 
His  utterance  was  in  the  stiU  small  voice,  that  came  at  last 

So  she,  our  sweet  Saint  Florence,  modest,  and  still,  and  calm, 
With  no  parade  of  martyr's  cross,  no  pomp  of  martyr's  palm, ' 
To  the  place  of  plague  and  famine,  foulness,  and  wounds,  and  pain. 
Went  out  upon  her  gradons  toil,  and  so  returns  agaho. 

No  shonthig  crowds  about  her  path,  no  multitudes*  hot  breath. 
To  feed  with  whid  of  vanity  the  doubtfiil  iirea  of  ftith; 
Her  paths  by  liands  official  all  unsmooth'd,  her  aims  decried 
By  the  Levites  who,  when  need  was,  pass'd  on  the  other  side. 

When  titles,  pensions,  orders,  with  random  hand  are  shower'd, 
*ris  well  that,  save  with  blessings,  she  still  should  walk  undower'd. 
What  title  like  her  own  sweet  name,  with  the  music  all  its  own? 
What  order  like  the  halo  by  her  good  deeds  round  her  thrown? 

Uke  her  own  bird—- all  voiceless  whUe  tiae  dnyligfat  songsters  trill, 
Sweet  singer  in  the  darkness  when  aU  songs  else  are  still— 
She  on  that  night  of  suffering  that  chill'd  other  hearts  to  stone. 
Game  with  soft  step  and  gentle  speech,  yet  wise  and  fiim  of  tone^ 

Think  of  the  prayers  for  her,  that  to  the  praying  heart  came  back, 
In  rain  of  blessings,  seemint;  still  to  spring  upon  her  track: 
The  comfort  of  her  giaciousness  to  those  whose  road  to  death 
"Was  dark  and  doubtfol,  till  she  8how*d  the  light  of  love  and  ftlth. 

Tlien  leave  her  to  the  qoiet  riie  has  chosen:  she  demsnds 
No  greeting  from  our  toazea  tliroats  and  virigar  clapping  hinda 
Leave  her  to  the  still  comfort  the  saints  know  that  have  striven. 
What  are  onr  earthly  honours?    Ber  hononrs  are  in  heaveoB. 
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CHAPTBB  XII. 


Yavqbav  Heskbth  made  a  second  pil- 
grimage to  Beacon's  Cottage  the  next 
morning.  A  restless  night  had  caused 
his  ideas,  only  confusedly  rebellious  be- 
fore, to  arrange  themselves  in  the  most 
compact  ranks  of  mutiny.  Made  coura- 
geous by  a  belief  in  his  own  immunity, 
he  had  now  given  the  reins  to  those 
frantic  steeds — ^his  thoughts — ^his  wishes; 
and  they  dragged  him  where  they  would. 
He  was  desperately  resolved,  with  the 
indomitable  resolution  of  a  selfish  man 
to  win  that  which  he  covets,  let  what 
will  stand  between.  His  own  interests, 
he  said  to  himself,  did  not  stand  be- 
tween. He  was  secure.  The  will  was 
signed,  and  safely  in  the  keeping  of  the 
£amily  lawyer.  Redwood,  he  argued,  was 
virtually  his — ^he  had  no  more  now  either 
to  gain  or  to  lose  from  Mr  Hesketh.  If 
the  young  man  did  not  consciously  cal- 
culate, among  the  other  advantages  of 
his  position,  the  fact  that  his  uncle  could 
not,  as  the  doctors  said,  linger  many 
days,  most  assuredly  it  did  unconsciously, 
and  as  a  matter  of  instinct,  weigh  with 
him  very  forcibly. 

So,  nothing  *  stood  between.'  Nothing 
but  the  pale  face — ^paler  than  ever  that 
morning — ^with  the  eyes  looking  unnatu- 
rally large,  and  the  sometime  rosy  lips 
drawn  closely  together,  in  a  strange  sort  of 
painful  calm.  The  only  thing  that  seemed 
to  have  power  to  affect  that  curious  calm 
was,  when  Caroline  looked  at  Yaughan's 
clouded  brow  and  deeply-meditative  aspect, 
or  heard  his  voice,  hasty  and  querulous,  be- 
yond all  the  transient  impatience  she  had 
ever  noted  in  it  before.  Then  her  look 
would  soften,  and  her  eyes  would  fill 
with  sudden  tears;  then  the  cry  of  her 
heart  would  almost  rise  to  her  lips — *  Oh, 
Yaughan,  Yaughan!  If  I  could  only 
comfort  him — ^if  I  could  only  help  him  a 
little!'  But  she  dared  not  try.  She 
dared  not,  for  she  felt  the  solemn  sense 
of  the  duties  that  were  before  her— duties 
for  which  all  her  quietest  composure,  her 
steadiest  thought  and  courage,  would  be 
needed.  No  passionate  indulgence  of 
emotion  must  risk  breaking  down  the 
floodgates  of  that  heart  of  hers,  where 
even  now  heaved  and  swelled  the  tumul- 
tuous tides  of  overwrought  feeling.  Caro- 
line was  learning  a  new  lesson  of  control; 


till  now  she  had  hardly  required  it.  In 
the  free  joyousness  of  her  youth,  she  had 
experienced  few  feelings  that  she  might 
not  avow.  All  shades  and  degrees  of  con- 
cealment had  ever  been  unnatural  and  ob- 
noxious to  her  careless,  innocent  spirit. 
Where  she  lovecT,  she  had  been  loving, 
of  look,  gesture,  tone;  where  displeased, 
voice  and  manner  had  told  it  too. 
Sorrowful,  she  appeared  sad;  mirthful, 
she  was  meriy.  The  conventional  hypo- 
crisies of  the  world,  and  those,  sublimer 
and  more  heroic  (as  it  is  supposed),  of 
modem  novel  and  romance  literature, 
each  were  alike  unknown  to  Caroline.  But 
now  she  guarded  herself  jealously.  The 
few  words  she  exchanged  with  Yaughan 
were  quietly  uttered.  He  would  have 
been  surprised  at  her  composure,  had  he 
not  been  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
meditations  to  notice  it  at  all.  When 
she  was  about  to  withdraw,  to  resume 
her  watch  in  the  sick-room,  he  looked  up 
for  a  minute.    She  lingered. 

*  You  won't  want  me,  I  suppose  ?  Be- 
cause I  think  of  going  for  a  long  walk — 
to  be  out  all  the  morning.' 

*It  will  do  you  good,'  said  Caroline. 
*  Go,  Yaughan.' 

*  I  don't  know  where  I  shall  go.'  He 
took  pains  to  tell  her  the  unnecessary 
falsehood.  *But  you  won't  be  likely  to 
want  me?' 

*No.  Pray  go,  dear  Yaughan.'  And 
she  went  from  the  room  hastily;  and 
when  the  door  was  closed  behind  her,  she 
clasped  her  hands  against  her  eyes,  forc- 
ing back  the  tears  that  had  been  brought 
to  them  by  this  new  evidence  of  Yaughan's 
restless  misery. 

For  Yaughan, — ^truly  he  was  restless,  if 
not  altogether  miserable.  A  few  minutes 
more  he  passed  in  walking  up  and  down 
the  room,  busy  with  his  reflections;  then 
he  started  off. 

It  was  indeed  a  long  walk  that  he  took; 
for  twice  he  turned  at  the  top  of  the  dark 
pine-wood,  and  paced  with  long  strides 
the  narrow  footpath.  But  at  length  con- 
sulting his  watch,  and  finding  that  Wesson 
time'  had  surely  commenced,  he  issued 
from  the  dusky  shadow  of  the  tall  trees, 
and  wound  his  way  to  the  gate  of  Bea- 
con's Cottage. 

But  a  carriage  stood  before  the  usually 
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quiet  little  entrance,  and  men  were  strap- 
ping boxes  and  imperials  to  the  roof^  under 
the  direction  of  a  most  energetic  and 
shrill- voiced  femme'de-chafnbre. 

*Non — non — ce  n*est  pas  bien  fait. 
Madame  ne  le  veux  pas  comme  9a.  Ma- 
dame est  tr^s  exigeante.  Prenez  garde  Ik. 
Doucement — doucement,  avec  cette  boito 
Ik ! — si  vous  avez  chiffon^  quelque  chose ! 
Ah  1    Ma  fot !     Chut,  chut,  chut ! ' 

Perfectly  innocent  of  all  meaning  these 
accents  fell  on  the  honest  rustic  ears  of 
the  men,  but  Yaughan  Hesketh  heard 
also,  and  he  gathered  therefrom  some- 
thing of  desperate  interest  to  himself. 
Madame  de  Vigny  was  taking  her  de- 
parture from  Beacon's  Cottage,  and  evi- 
dently was  bent  on  no  mere  slight  journey, 
or  brief  absence.  Why  was  she  going — 
and  where?  He  must  know — he  must 
see  her  before  she  went — ^he  must  learn 
from  her  own  lips.  There  he  paused,  and 
gnashed  his  teeth  in  impotent  anger, 
thinking  of  Miss  Kendal.  Miss  Kendal 
would  he  with  her — there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  private  conference — every 
look,  every  word,  would  be  watched  by 
those  jealous,  keen  eyes.  And  she  would 
go,  he  might  not  know  where;  he  might 
lose  her  irrevocably — for  ever !  If  once 
she  slipped  from  him,  he  could  not  tell 
— he  could  not  insure  to  himself  the 
possibility  of  finding  her  again.  Fairy, 
witch  that  she  was,  she  might  elude  him, 
like  flame,  or  air,  or  light,  or  any  other 
beautiful,  fleeting  mockery.  He  wrought 
himself  up  to  a  point  almost  of  frenzy, 
thinking  thus.  Finally  he  arrived  at  a 
reckless  boldness — a  disregard  of  all  con- 
siderations save  the  one.  What  was 
Miss  Kendal  to  him  ?  She  could  do  him 
no  harm  now.  Let  her  know  that  he  did 
not  care  for  Caroline !  Let  her  know  that 
his  very  life  and  soul — his  whole  capacity 
of  love  and  of  devotion — was  solely  and 
entirely  engrossed  and  lost  in  Blanche  de 
Vigny !  I^t  her  know  it,  let  her  even 
tell  Caroline:  it  would  but  save  him  the 
trouble  of  doing  so  himself.  Let  her  do 
her  worst.  She  should  no  longer  frighten 
hi  m  from  the  goal  of  his  desires.  He  dared 
her  to  harm  him — he  would  have  his  will. 

Of  the  femme'de-chambre  he  inquired 
if  her  mistress  was  to  be  seen.  A  doubt- 
ful response  at  first  ensued,  but  further 
consideration  appeared  to  render  the  thing 
more  feasible.  She  would  see;  and  he 
followed  her  into  the  house — ^into  the 
drawing-room,  where  he  waited. 

How  lifeless  the  room  looked,  though 
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the  fire  biased  brightly,  and  the  pretty 
fauteuil  was  drawn  close  to  it,  as  if  in 
readiness  for  its  former  occupant.  The 
flowers  flourished  at  the  windows,  and 
the  outer  world  was  far  more  serene  than 
at  his  previous  visit.  A  calm  haze  rested 
over  everything — the  outline  of  the  hilly 
landscape  was  softened  into  misty  indis- 
tinctness, joining  the  grey  clouds,  which 
themselves  looked  as  solid  as  if  they  had 
been  another  and  further  range  of  hills. 
Stillness  most  profound  reigned  para- 
mount within  that  charmed  apartment. 
No  stir  of  children,  no  sound  of  voices  dis- 
turbed it,  though  Vaughan  listened  with 
ears  made  doubly  sensitive  and  acute. 
He  hated  to  have  to  understand  that 
they  must  all  be  gathered  together  in 
the  breakfast-room  at  the  further  side  of 
the  cottage,  equally  out  of  sight  and  of 
hearing.  She  might  leave  the  house, 
and  he  waiting  there,  ignorant  and  help- 
less. He  chafed  sorely;  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  room,  that  he  might  at  least 
watch  the  carriage,  to  see  that  it  did  not 
bear  her  away,  when  a  silken  rustling 
without  the  door  transfixed  him.  He 
leaned  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  watching 
the  door,  prepared  to  spring  forward  when 
she  should  enter. 

But  she  did  not  anter;  instead,  Miss 
Kendal  trod  deliberately  into  the  room, 
looked  at  him  with  a  fixed  look  of  cold 
inquiry,  and  said, '  Madame  de  Vigny  is 
on  the  point  of  leaving.  May  I  ask  your 
message ')  * 

*  I  wish  to  see  herself,'  said  Vaughan. 
His  face  flushed  high;  he  advanced  to 
the  door,  but  there  he  was  arrested,  quite 
as  much  by  Miss  Kendal's  clear,  stead- 
fast eye,  as  by  her  tall  and  unusually 
majestic  presence.  *  I  mtut  see  her,'  he 
said  again,  but  in  a  more  subdued  tone. 

*  What  have  you  to  say  to  her,  Vaughan 
Hesketh?'  Miss  Kendal  sternly  asked; 

*  what  is  your  mission  here  ?  Is  it  one 
you  dare  avow  to  me?' 

*By  what  right  do  you  question  mo 
thus,   madam?'    he   returned,   fiercely. 

*  Who  constituted  vot<  observer  and  censor 
of  my  actions  ?  I  am  answerable  to  no 
authority  of  yours;  I  acknowledge  no  such 
tyranny.' 

*  Nevertheless,  you  must  be  content  at 
present  to  be  ruled  by  such  tyranny,'  said 
Miss  Kendal,  with  grim  complacency. 
*I  shall  certainly  observe  your  actions, 
so  far  as  they  concern  those  in  whom  I 
am  interested;  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  likely 
that  I  shall  censure  them  also.    To  go 
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8^  fiuther,  if  I  866  oocttion,  I  shall  op- 
pose—drcumyent  them  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.    I  give  you  fair  warning.* 

*  It  is  unnecessary/  he  ground  out  the 
words  between  his  teeth — *I  have  long 
been  aware  of  your  systematic  plan  (3 
conduct  towards  me.' 

*  That's  a  mistake  of  yours.  You  may 
have  dreaded  such  a  systematic  watch 
upon  you,  but  you  have  not  had  it  till 
now.  But  we  waste  time,  and  mine  is 
precious.  What  is  your  business  with 
Madame  de  Y igny  ? ' 

*  I  shall  only  answer  that  question  to 
herself;  I  will  not  be  prevented  seeing 
ber.  If  you  refuse  to  let  me  pass  by  the 
door,  here  is  the  window;'  to  which  win- 
dow he  strode,  and  began  to  unfasten  it. 

*Take  car^— don't  hurt  my  flowers,' 
said  Miss  Kendal,  coolly.  *  You  are  put- 
ting yourself  to  a  great  deal  of  fuss  and 
trouble  for  nothing,'  she  added.  *The 
door  is  quite  free  to  you,  be  assured;  I 
have  no  intention  of  forcibly  detaining 
you,  as  you  seem  to  apprehend.  There 
is  no  such  conspiracy  afoot.' 

*  Where  is  she,  then?' 

*In  the  study;  she  is  busy,  and  would 
rather  not  be  disturbed  at  present.' 

*  Did  she  say  so  1 ' 

*  I  say  so;  and  I  tell  no  lies  at  any 
time,  or  for  any  sake.  You  behave 
strangely,  young  man.  Do  you  suppose 
I  attach  such  high  importance  to  the  fact 
of  your  seeing  or  not  seeing  my  visiter 
before  she  leaves  me  ? ' 

*ThenIcanseeher?' 

*  If  and  when  she  chooses — ^not  before. 
It  was  she,  not  I,  who  objected  to  your 
request  for  an  interview.  I  come  as  her 
ambassador,  not  as  her  jailer,  as  you 
appear  to  imagine.' 

In  fact,  Yaughan  p^ceived  that  his 
impetuosity  was  needless,  and  somewhat 
foolish.  He  had  been  in  so  great  a  hurry 
to  put  into  practice  his  new  theory  of 
reckless  boldness,  it  had  never  struck 
him  that  it  might  be  unnecessary — ^that 
Miss  Kendal  l^d  not  even  said,  though 
he  had  taken  it  for  granted,  that  he  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  see  Madame  de 
Yigny.  The  consciousness  of  his  mistake 
incensed  him.  He  was  perplexed,  also, 
as  to  what  he  should  do.  He  paused, 
biting  his  lip.  Contending  passions  were 
lashing  him  almost  into  frenzy.  The 
dark  &ce  worked  turbulently.  He  flung 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  clenched  his 
hanfjis  together  in  a  kind  of  impotent 
desperation.    He  chanced  to  catch  Miss 


Kendal's  look;  it  was  a  coriooa  one — a 
certain  pity  softened  its  uncompromising 
rigidity.  He  had  never  seen  her  look 
thus  at  him  before.  It  suggested  a  new 
chance,  and  he  snatched  at  it. 

^1  am  almost  mad,  I  think,'  be  mut- 
tered. 

She  made  no  reply. 

He  looked  up  into  her  face  earnestly 
and  inquiringly.  Anon  that  expression 
gave  place  to  a  certain  impatient  deter- 
mination to  overcome  the  feeling  of  cowar- 
dice that  weighed  him  down.  What  was 
there  in  her-^-a  woman — ^that  she  should 
thus  quell  and  daunt  him,  with  her  stead- 
fast look  and  firm-set  mouth  ? 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,'  he  said, 
with  an  efibrt  at  a  degagi  air — *I  beg 
your  pardon  for  the  haste  with  which  I 
spoke.' 

He  rose,  and  walked  to  the  window. 

*I  can  excuse  yon,'  Miss  Kendal  re- 
plied, drily;  *I  expected  little  less.  I 
am  aware  that  you  are  in  a  very  critical 
and  perplexing  position.' 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  a 
look  of  defiance  glittering  in  his  eyes — 
curling  about  his  mouth. 

*  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  the  fiict,'  she  pur- 
sued, quite  unafiected  by  his  gknce; 
*  Madame  de  Yigny  acquainted  me  with 
what  she  deemed  your  very  unjustifiable 
behaviour.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  1 ' 

*  Honourable  men  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  declaring  love  to  one  woman  while 
they  are  betrothed  to  another.' 

He  looked  at  her  again.  It  was  use- 
less to  stand  at  bay  thus — ^he  should  lose 
all,  perhaps,  by  this  show  of  bravado. 
She,  though  he  hated  her,  and  he  felt 
she  knew  and  hated  him  likewise,  was 
the  only  person  who  had  power  to  aid 
him,  and  she  muat, 

*  I  confess,'  said  he — *I  confess  I  love 
Madame  de  Yigny.  It  may  be  my  mis- 
fortune— nay,  I  know  it  is.  It  has  in- 
volved me  in  much  distress — much  per- 
plexity.' 

*  And  this  being  the  case,'  Miss  Kendal 
pursued,  slowly,  *you  cannot  marry  Caro- 
line.' 

She  watched  his  face  keenly,  as  he  was 
perfectly  aware. 

*  Heaven  forbid  I  should  do  her  such 
wrong!'  he  said,  fervently.  *But  there 
is  my  keenest  pain — ^poor  Caroline ! ' 

*  Spare  yourself.  You  have  doubUess 
enough  to  suffer  on  your  own  account. 
Your  predicament  is  equally  singular  and 
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unpleasant  Yon  must  be  aware  that  the 
first  step  you  will  have  to  take^  is  to  for- 
mally and  entirely  annul  your  engagement.* 

*  You  are  right/  he  pronounced,  fold- 
ing his  arms,  with  eyes  meditatively  fixed 
on  the  ground. 

'  You  are  prepared,  then,  to  do  that^ 
and  by  so  doing,  to  give  up  the  future 
prospects  which  depend  on  that  marriage  1 ' 

Yaughan  started,  and  involuntarily  he 
hesitat^,  but  her  clear,  sarcastic  eye  bent 
on  him  forced  him  to  reply. 

*  Eveiything  must  be  given  up.  I  will 
not  play  &lse  to  my  own  heart,  or  to 
Caroline.' 

He  grew  warmer  as  be  oonduded  the 
sentence.  Some  after-thought  appeared 
to  lend  him  courage. 

*0nly  let  me  see  her  before  she  goes,' 
he  added.  *  It  is  necessary  that  I  should 
speak  to  her,  tell  her * 

*Not  before  the  engagement  is  at  an 
end,^  she  said,  decisively.  *  You  have  no 
right  to  speak  to  her  till  then.' 

He  writhed  under  her  quiet,  reasonable, 
terse  sentences,  delivered  in  that  ciear,  me- 
tallic voice;  but  he  had  gone  too  far  to  af- 
ford either  to  resent  or  reject  her  counsels. 
The  threads  of  fate  seemed  tangled  in  an 
inextricable  confusion  about  him.  It  was 
with  a  sense  of  real  and  earnest  misery 
that  he  buried  his  hot  face  in  his  hands. 

*  To  Oarc^ine — ^poor  Caroline,*  he  mut- 
tered, *it  will  be  a  severe — an  unex- 
pected blow.' 

*  Never  fear — she  is  not  to  be  crushed 
even  by  that.  Better  she  should  know  at 
once.  A  solid  reality,  even  of  the  gloom- 
iest, is  safer,  better,  than  the  fairest  illu- 
sion.   She  has  been  deceived  too  long.' 

*  Unwittingly  on  my  part,'  he  eagerly  re- 
joined.   But  his  listener  shook  her  head. 

*  *  You  deceive  yourself  if  you  think  so. 
Since  I  have  seen  you  together,  you  have 
never  loved  Caroline  Maturin.* 

*  At  least,'  said  he,  after  a  brief  silence, 

*  I  love  her  too  well  yet,  to  bear  to  think 
calmly  of  the  grief  I  shall  cause  her.' 

*  You  are  too  kind,'  sharply  answered 
Miss  Kendal,  whom  all  such  allusions 
seemed  to  arouse  into  uncontrollable  spite- 
fulness.  *You  must  summon  courage. 
Call  to  mind  how  your  own  proceedings 
are  neeessarily  cramped,  till ^ 

He  said  nothing.  As  if  from  deep 
musing,  he  suddenly  started,  and  ad- 
dressed her  again — *But  before  she  goes 
you  will  let  me  see  her?' 

*  For  what  reason?' 

*I  vfiU^l  mutt  see  herl*  he  cried, 


nassionntely.    *  If  necessary,  I  will  follow 

*You  best  know  the  extent  of  your 
own  daring.  But  Madame  de  Yigny  can 
be  indignant — can  resent  insolence.* 

*  Insolence ! ' 

*It  would  be  such — you  must  know 
that.' 

Yaughan  ground  his  teeth.  *Kever- 
theless,'  he  declared,  *  I  would  follow  her 
—ay,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  And  I 
tpiu  know  whither  she  is  going.' 

*  Oh,  a  truce  to  these  spasmodic  flashes ! 
We  live  in  a  century  that  laughs  at  such 
things.  There  is  no  mystery,  and  no  need 
forsuchvchemence  to  discover  it.  Madame 
de  Yigny  simply  travels  by  rail  to  London.* 

*  To  London?* 

'I  have  told  you.  Now,  Yaughan 
Hesketh,  I  think  we  have  said  all  that 
needs  to  be  said.    You  had  better  go.' 

*And  not  see  her  for  a  single  moment  ?* 
he  cried,  in  an  agony  of  entreaty. 

*I  see  no  use — ^no  object  in  such  an 
interview.'  But,  almost  against  her  will, 
Elizabeth  Kendal  was  touched  by  what 
seemed  the  one  golden  grain  of  reality  in 
the  young  man's  composition.  *Wait 
here,  she  added;  *you  may  make  your 
own  adieux  if  you  see  fit.'  She  left  the 
room. 

Yaughan  still  sat  with  his  hands  clasped 
firmly  together  on  the  table  before  him, 
and  his  head  bent  down.  Disturbed 
thoughts,  wild,  eager  expectation,  di^ 
vided  their  empery  over  him.  It  was 
only  by  a  determined  effort  that  he  held 
himself  still,  in  at  least  an  external  calm. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before  the  clos- 
ing of  a  distant  door,  a  sudden  burst  of 
children's  talking,  and  presently  the  sound, 
of  approaching  footsteps,  made  his  heart 
beat  stormUy.  Then  he  heard  the  faintest 
murmur  of  a  voice  among  the  rest — her 
voice — and  detected  the  movement  of 
the  door-handle,  as  if  a  gentle  touch  were 
laid  on  it  at  the  other  side.  He  sprang 
from  his  chair:  he  met  her  face  to  fsuce, 
as  she  entered. 

She  leaned  on  Miss  Kendal's  arm,  and 
the  children  hung  about  her.  She  had 
only  a  smiling  bow,  perfectly  graceful, 
peifectly  unembarrassed,  to  bestow  on 
Yaughan.  She  was  in  her  travelling  at- 
tire— rose-lined  bonnet  and  furred  mantle 
'— and  her  maid  just  then  brought  her 
gloves  to  her,  at  the  same  time  announo» 
ifig  that  everything  was  ready. 

*  Will  you-^are  you  leaving  usfor  long  1 ' 
Yaughan  forced  himself  to  say. 
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She  stood  just  within  the  doorway, 
drawing  on  her  gloves  deliberately,  but 
ever  and  anon  giving  a  smile,  a  caress,  a 
few  words,  to  one  or  other  of  the  children. 
She  glanced  up  at  Yaughan  for  an  in- 
stant— a  single,  transient,  glittering 
glance — *  It  is  quite  uncertain  when  I  shall 
return.  Adieu,  Mr  Hesketh!  Saluez 
pour  moi  Mademoiselle  Maturin,  je  vous 
en  prie.' 

And  again  twining  her  arm  within  that 
of  her  old  governess,  she  turned  to  go. 
Through  the  square  hall  into  the  porch, 
and  through  the  well-ordered  garden  to 
the  gate,  whereat  the  carriage  waited. 
The  children  followed  in  a  troop,  loud 
with  their  regrets  that  *  cousin  Blanche 
was  going  away,'  impetuous  in  their  de- 
mands on  her  attention.  She  embraced 
them  all,  fondly  but  hurriedly,  then  es- 
caped from  them.  The  steps  were  down 
— ^the  man  stood  by  the  door  to  assist  his 
mistress.  Madame  de  Yigny  clung  for  a 
minute  to  Miss  Kendal,  kissed  her  hastily 
on  both  cheeks,  then,  drawing  her  veil 
over  her  face,  she  prepared  to  spring  in. 
Another  hand  than  the  servant's  held 
hers  for  a  minute,  and  the  flushed  face  of 
Vaughan  met  her  eyes.  He  murmured 
a  few  words.  She  bent  her  head  cour- 
teously— nothing  more. 

Another  minute,  and  the  carriage  drove 
off,  and  the  rest  stood  watching  the  brown 
fallen  leaves  that  had  been  tossed  aside 
by  its  relentless  wheels.  The  children 
bad  run  outside  the  gate,  and  were  toss- 
ing the  withered  leaves  about,  laughing, 
in  their  quickly-regained  glee.  Vaughan's 
eyes  were  strained  forward  with  an  ex- 
pression eloquent  enough  of  the  bitter, 
desperate  wretchedness  he  felt.  Miss 
Kendal  looked  at  him;  she  was  not  with- 
out pity,  even  where  she  had  little  liking. 

*Will  you  come  in  again  for  a  few 
minutes  ? '  she  asked  him. 

'  No — no,  thank  you.  I  am  going  on  a 
long  walk,'  retunied  he,  passing  his  hand 
about  his  brows  wearily  and  perplexedly 
— *  that  will  be  best.    Good-morning ! ' 


Miss  Kendal  paosed  in  the  midst  of 
gathering  her  little  folk  around  her,  as 
he  said  that,  raised  his  hat,  and  turned 
to  leave  the  cottage. 

*  Stop  an  instant !  Tell  me,'  she  said, 
in  a  low,  but  emphatic  tone,  *when  shall 
I  come  to  see  Caroline?' 

*When  you  will;  I  care  nothing,^  he 
said,  recklessly. 

*But,  understand!  she  must  be  told, 
and  at  once.  Before  to-night  either  yon 
or  I  must  tell  her — ^which  shall  it  bel' 
Her  uncompromising  eyes  fixed  him — 
held  him  fast.  *  It  ought  to  be  done — ^it 
mtut  be  done,'  she  further  pronounced. 
*If  you  are  afraid,'  with  a  toach  of  the 
old  irresistible  sarcasm,  *  Fm  not.  Doing 
wrong  ii  worse  even  than  giving  pain. 
She  mua  be  told.' 

*  ShejBhall,^  he  rejoined.  *  Be  satisfied, 
— let  it  be  as  you  wish.' 

And  he  was  gone,  and  had  plunged  into 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  pine  wood,  while 
Miss  Kendal  marshalled  the  children  back 
into  the  house: — *  In  with  you— quick — 
and  to  lessons !  To  the  study  at  once  I 
Fll  be  with  you  in  two  minutes.' 

And  for  the  two  minutes  she  looked 
out  on  the  misty  hills  and  bare-branched 
trees,  thinking  to  herself,  *  I  am  a  female 
Brutus — ^nothing  less.  I  know  that  I 
have  exi)edited  the  very  stroke  that  is 
to  wound  her;  for  he  is  right — ^he  is 
right.  To  think  that  it  should  be  so, 
and  such  as  he  have  the  power  to  make 
my  girl  wretched.  If  I  were  not  a 
Christian  woman,  how  I  could  hate  that 
man!' 

She  seemed  to  find  some  not  altogether 
Christian  satisfaction  in  deliberately  and 
distinctly  uttering  these  words,  and  at 
the  same  time  tying  a  small  end  of  pack- 
thread, which  she  had  been  twirling  in 
her  fingers,  into  about  a  dozen  very  hard 
and  very  tight  knots.  And  having  so 
solaced  herself,  but  still  with  an  aspect 
of  unredeemed  gloom  and  disturbance, 
she  sought  her  pupils,  and  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  business  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Caroline,  informed  that  Miss  Kendal 
awaited  her  in  the  study,  entered  to  her 
there. 

It  was  dim  twilight,  and  half  the  room 
was  in  shadow.  Only  near  the  windows 
lingered  a  pale  light,  and  about  the  hearth, 
where  the  fire  burned  and  threw  a  sullen 
red  glow  around  it.   By  the  window  stood 


the  visiter.  She  drew  Caroline  towards 
her,  kissed  her  forehead,  and  then  abruptly 
asked  for  the  invalid. 

*  He  is  asleep;  he  has  slept  much  to- 
day.' 

*And  you  have  watched  much,  poor 
child.' 

A  pause.    Miss  Kendal's  &oe  grew 
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fitern  and  stony  in  the  grey  half-light. 
Bat  Caroline  did  not  see  it.  Her  own 
look  was  fixed  on  the  vague  shapftgof  the 
trees  in  the  garden  Just  dimly  discernible 
through  the  overhanging  mist.  When 
her  companion  looked  at  her,  it  was  to 
note  with  surprise  the  serenity  of  sadness 
that  her  countenance  wore  —  surprise, 
and  something  else,  that  in  a  less  matter- 
of-fact  person  than  the  straightforward 
governess  might  have  been  called  anguish. 

But  not  a  suspicion  of  either  feeling 
lurked  in  the  quick,  dry  tone  with  which 
she  put  her  next  question — *Have  you 
seen  Yaughan  Hesketh  lately  T 

*l^ot  since  morning.  He  went  out  for 
a  long  walk.  He  is  very  miserable  V  said 
she,  falteringly. 

*  Tes,  my  dear;  very  miserable,  with- 
out doubt.' 

*But — we  shall  both  try  to  bear  our 
grief.*  She  went  on — *  We  will — we  will 
help  one  another * 

But  there  she  broke  down.  Her  head 
drooped  on  to  the  hand  of  her  friend  that 
she  held  clasped  in  her  own,  and  she  gave 
way  to  the  tears  that  had  been  so  baid  to 
restrain  through  the  long  day. 

*  Don't  cry;  why  do  you  cry,  child?' 
said  Miss  Kendal,  impetuously.  But  as 
she  spoke,  she  strained  the  young  girl  to 
her  heart,  in  an  uncontrollable  passion  of 
tenderness. 

*I  can't  help  it,'  Caroline  presently 
murmured;  *when  I  think  of  Yaughan. 
He  finds  it  so  hai-d  to  bear,  I  know.' 

*  My  dear,  Yaughan  has  miseries  of  his 
own.  One  of  them  I  am  about  to  tell  you.' 

There  was  a  brief  silence. 

*  Troubles  that  he  never  told  me  1  I 
think  you  must  mistake,'  she  then  said, 
gently  but  proudly. 

The  other  paused  for  a  minute,  as 
gathering  her  forces  together.  When  she 
next  spoke,  it  was  in  a  firm,  full  tone, 
that  never  wavered,  but  went  on  to  the 
end,  steadily,  distinctly,  and  inexorably. 

*  I  make  no  mistake.  It  is  you  who 
are,  and  have  been,  deceived.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  in  few  words.  Yaughan  Hes- 
keth betrothed  himself  to  you  without 
love.  Moreover,  since  the  betrothal,  he 
has  fallen  in  love  with  another  woman, 
with  Blanche,  with  Madame  de  Yigny. 
He  loves  her  desperately  and  madly. 
Bear  to  believe  it,  Caroline,  for  it  is  true* 

Again  she  drew  her  close.  But  Caro- 
line broke  from  her  with  fierce  strength, 
and  stood  apart,  facing  her;  her  young 
breast  heaving;  her  he»i  erect,  her  eyes 


flashing  with  a  lurid  light  they  had  never 
before  known. 

*  How  dare  you — ^how  dare  you  tell  me 
thisr 

She  paused,  drew  a  long  breath.  She 
had  no  words  to  utter  what  swelled  her 
indignant  heart. 

*  I  tell  you,  because  I  believe  it  safest 
and  best  that  you  should  know.' 

*You  always  disliked  him;  you  were 
always  unjust  to  him.  But  this — oh, 
shame — ^shame — shame!'  cried  Caroline, 
rapidly. 

She  was  trembling  with  the  violence  of 
what  now  began  to  be  mingled  pain  and 
anger,  but  she  still  held  herself  proudly 
erect  in  the  front  of  the  accuser. 

*  I  disliked  him — ^yes.  I  have  been  un- 
just to  him — very  likely.  We  are  not 
infallible,  and  prejudice  is  strong.  But 
this  is  no  prejudice,  and  there  is  no  room 
for  injustice.    I  tell  you  merely /acto.' 

^You  to  do  this  thing — you  to  speak 
so  to  me — yotty  whom  I  have  loved,  and 
counted  my  friend,'  Caroline  said,  with 
intense  and  concentrated  bitterness. 

The  hearer  tasted  the  gall;  the  stony 
face  quivered  a  little. 

*My  dear,  I  can  bear  your  scorn.  I 
could  wish — ^ay,  so  I  could ! — that  I  de- 
served it.  Me  false,  and  Yaughan  Hes- 
keth true,  would  make  a  very  difierent 
world  to  you.  But  Qod  has  willed  other- 
wise.* 

At  that  last  solemnly-uttered  sentence, 
for  the  first  time,  Caroline  shrank  back. 
But  the  next  instant  she  lifted  her  head. 
In  a  somewhat  softened  tone,  with  a  de- 
gree of  stately  compassion,  she  spoke  again. 

^What  has  deluded  youl  What  can 
have  put  into  your  mind  falsehoods  so 
vile  as  these  ?  Above  all,  what  possessed 
you  to  bring  them  to  me  1  To  me — who 
know  Yaughan  as  my  own  soul — ^who 
have  loved  him  ever  since  I  can  remember 
what  love  was— who  would  trust  him — 
trust  him — before  and  against  the  whole 
world!' 

Miss  Kendal  dashed  her  hand  despe- 
rately before  her  eyes. 

*  Poor  child — ^poor  child — ^poor  child ! 
God  comfort  you!'  she  cried.  Then,  in 
a  changed  voice,  deep  and  steady,  she 
went  on — ^Butyonmtut  know  the  truth. 
You  must  believe,  Caroline;  there  is  a 
witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said. 
He  cannot  be  far  away.  You  shall  ap- 
peal to  him.' 

The  girl  looked  sharply  round.  But 
Ihe  further  end  of  th^  room  was  lost  Ux 
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shadoir.  She  could  sed  nothing  there. 
She  turned  to  Miss  Kendal  agpun,  with 
even  added  haughtineei. 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  all  this  mys- 
tery? Do  you  value  your  own  word  so 
lightly,  that  you  think  I  shall  credit  it 
the  more  for  one — or  a  thousand  wit- 
nesses ?    You  mistake.' 

*  You  must  believe/  the  other  said  again, 
as  if  encouraging  herself,  after  her  own 
stern  manner.  *  You  mtuit  believe.  You 
must  be  told  by  Yaughan  himself-^ 
Yaughan  Hesketh,  who  confessed  to  me 
the  thing  you  cannot  believe — who  bade 
me  tell  you.   Summon  him;  ask  of  him  1' 

While  she  spoke,  Omline  stared 
blankly  at  her.  Then  she  put  back  the 
thick  braids  of  hair  from  her  forehead,  in 
a  mechanical,  helpless  way.  Indeed  she 
felt,  for  the  instant,  like  one  half*-awak- 
ing  from  some  feverish  sleep-^-altogether 
dizzied,  bewildered,  overwhelmed  with 
the  weight  of  she  knew  not  what. 

With  a  start  she  roused  herself.  The 
girlish  figure  was  drawn  to  its  full  height, 
as  she  walked  with  a  firm  step  across  the 
room,  and  rung  the  belL 

The  servant  entered. 

*  Is  Mr  Yaughu)  Hesketh  in  the  house? ' 

*  He  has  not  long  come  in,  miss.  He 
is  in  his  room.' 

*  Beg  that  he  wiU  be  so  kind  as  to  oome 
down  here — ^to  me— immediately.' 

The  door  closed.  Silence  again,  for 
three  long,  long  minutes.  It  was  not 
more;  then  the  quick  step  was  heard 
treading  the  hall,  and  with  a  sort  of  de- 
termined haste^  a  clashing  hold  was  taken 
of  the  latch. 

Forth  from  the  shadow  advanced  the 
man's  figure.  Tall  and  &irly  propor- 
tioned was  Yaughan  Hesketh.  He  bore 
himself  now  wi^  a  mien  which  balanced 
between  dashing  boldness  and  deprecat- 
ing, regretful  depression.  But  his  face 
bad  a  smouldering  flush,  a  disordered, 
excited  look.  Coward  at  hearty  the  ut- 
most he  could  do  was  to  keep  up  the 
shows  of  manliness;  and  that  was  no 
easy  matter,  for  all  his  six  feet  of  height, 
and  his  imposing  visage. 

He  came  forward;  Caroline  met  him. 
There  was  a  flash  in  her  eye  which  told 
bow,  at  his  presence,  the  tottering  trust 
stood  erect  again.  Doubt,  suspicion  fled, 
for  the  moment;  she  could  almost  see 
the  flapping  of  their  black  wings.  She 
sprang  to  Yaughan.  They  could  see 
each  other's  faces,  by  the  pale,  wierd 
.gleam  of  the  wintry  twilight  She  looked 


in  his;  then,  Involuntarily  and  all  nib- 
oonsdoosly,  shrank  back  a  little. 

*  Yiiigfaan,'  she  said,  in  a  shrill  whisper, 
as  if  something  veiled  the  voice  that  would 
have  otherwise  burst  into  a  shriek,  ^Miss 
Kendal  is  here.  She  has  said — she  has 
told  me * 

She  broke  ofi;  She  sprang  to  him 
again,  caught  his  hands,  wrung  them, 
and  gazed  into  his  face. 

*  You  need  only  say  it  is  not  true,'  she 
went  on.  *  Say  it  u  not  true  1'  she  cried 
again. 

*  What  is  not  tmeT  he  asked,  looking 
down  at  her  sadly  for  an  instant.  Bat 
she  took  no  notice  of  his  question. 

*Say  it  ii  not  true!'  she  cried  again. 
*  It  cannot  be  true;  Yaughan,  you  know 
it  cannot  Yesterday — only  yesterday-— 
you  loved  me  better  than  the  whole  world. 
You  told  him  so— oar  unde.  How  dare 
she  say,  Yaughan — what  she  has  said? 
Tell  her  how  false  it  is;  tell  her  what  I 
know  already.' 

He  glanced  at  Miss  Kendal,  who  stood 
immoveably  by  the  window.  He  did  not 
look  again  at  the  girl's  white  face. 

*  It  is  our  misfortune,  Caroline  — — ' 
he  began. 

The  shriek  burst  forth  then,  uid  inter- 
rupted him.  She  let  go  his  hands,  and 
stood  apart,  gazing  at  him,  though  with 
eyes  that  seemed  suddenly  made  soulless. 

*No!'  she  said,  at  length,  in  quite  a 
low,  quiet -sounding  tone;  *it  is  some 
dreadful,  dreadful  dream.' 

Her  clasped  hands  fell  before  her;  but 
her  gaze  never  wavered.  She  stood  in 
the  same  attitude,  looking  at  him  with 
those  fixed,  glittering  eyes,  yet  Miss 
Kendal  threw  her  arms  about  her. 

*  Come  away,  my  child—come  away.' 

*  Yaughan,  speak-Hspeak !' 

Her  cry  rose  into  a  piercing  shrillness. 
She  struck  aside  the  kind  embrace,  with 
that  sort  of  instinctive,  careless  force  with 
which  we  sometimes  fling  our  arms  in  a 
troubled  sleep. 

*  What  can  I  say  r  Yaughan  said,  in 
a  half-soothing  tone.  *My  dear  Caroline, 
I  wish ' 

*  Stop  1 '  And  at  last  her  eyes  let  him 
go;  and  as  if  some  strange  strength  had 
existed  in  her  by  virtue  only  of  that  long 
gaze,  that  minute  she  reeled  dddily,  and 
caught  at  the  thick  folds  of  the  window- 
cartain  near  her.  Nevertheless,  when 
Miss  Kendal  again  sought  to  support  her, 
she  put  her  away,  with  a  harried,  passion- 
ate gesture  towards  the  window. 
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*Open  it--dpen  it  1'  at  last  she  said. 
And  not  waiting  for  obedience  or  remon- 
strance, she  herself  threw  it  wids;  and 
sprang  out  on  to  the  misty  lawn.  The 
other  followed  h^,  and  caught  bold  of  her. 

^  Caroline,  you  must  not.' 

*  I  must !   Let  me  go  !  ah,  let  me  go !' 

The  agony  of  the  imploring  cry  was 
not  to  be  resisted.  Tet  bitterly  Miss 
Kendal  repented  her  momentarily  loos- 
ened grasp,  when  the  young  girl,  let  free, 
darted  swiftly  and  straightly  along  the 
broad  path  that  led  down  the  gardea 

*The  river!  the  river!  oh,  my  child! '  and 
the  governess  sickened  as  she  followed. 

But  what  was  her  utmost  speed,  com- 
pared to  the  frenzied  rapidity  of  Caro- 
line? She  had  lost  sight  of  her  before 
she  came  to  the  thick  and  mazy  shrub- 
bery which  divided  the  garden  from  the 
water.  She  did  not  know  the  paths,  and 
she  grew  bewildered  amid  them,  long 
before  she  made  her  way  through  brake 
and  underwood  to  the  damp  embuikment, 
overgrown  with  tall,  lush  grass,  that  mar- 
gined the  sluggish  stream. 

But  she  had  mistaken  the  girl's  pur^ 
pOKse.  No  such  thought  had  place  in  her 
mind,  maddened  though  she  was.  All 
she  felt  was  simply  the  longing,  the  abso- 
lute need,  %o  get  away — to  fly  somewhere. 
The  instinct  of  the  wild  animal — ^pursued 
— wounded — in  peril;  the  yearning  to 
breathe  in  free  lur — in  solitude;  the  un- 
conscious, unrecognised  desire  to  escape, 
as  if  sorrow  could  be  fled  from — ^as  if  grief 
were  limited  to  place !  All  this,  and  more, 
was  am<»)gst  the  chaos  of  Carry's  soul. 
No  thought  of  where  she  was  going,  or 
for  what !  She  did  not  think  at  all.  At 
such  seasons,  the  immediate  present  fills 
the  whole  horizon;  and  verily,  it  sufficeth. 
Second  by  second  we  live  through  such 
time,  neither  looking  forward  nor  behind. 

But  she  found  herself  on  the  river's 
biuik — close  upon  the  dark,  ominous 
water;  and  she  paused,  and  a  thought 
cleft  the  tumult  of  feeling  like  a  spear — 
a  thought  that  made  her  heart  leap  with 
a  sort  of  savage  triumph  over  wo,  at  first. 
There  was  escape,  there  was  freedom  under 
that  quiet,  motionless  tide.  A  strange 
freak  of  memory  made  her  remember 
vividly  how,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  she 
and  her  uncle  had  tested  its  depth  by 
flinging  iu  pebbles  secured  to  a  long  string. 
Her  very  own  laughter  seemed  to  mock  her, 
as  if  it  yet  lingered  about  the  place;  and 
the  vision  of  the  grey-headed  old  man,  so 
kind,  80  loving,  so  glad  in  her  |^ee, ! 


Ay,  it  was  enough;  that  tboug^t  had 
crushed  the  other;  the  factitious  strength 
deserted  her — she  sank  down  amongst 
the  moist,  rank  grass,  and  remembered 
no  more,  till  she  found  herself  pressed 
close  in  Miss  Kendal's  arms,  and  heard  her 
voice  uttering  irrepressible  thanksgivings. 

*  I  will  go  in.  I  will  go  to  my  unde/ 
Caroline  kept  repeating,  in  the  first  half- 
unconsciousness. 

*  You  shall.  Don't  be  frightened,  my 
Lina,'  said  Miss  Kendal,  tenderly,  for  she 
shrunk  from  her  as  if  terrified.  *  Come 
with  me.  Your  uncle  must  be  awake, 
and  will  want  you.' 

She  suffered  her  to  wrap  her  own 
mantle  about  her,  and  at  first  even  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  led  back  towards  the 
house.  Gradually,  relentlessly,  memory 
returned  to  her.  She  stopped  short,  sud- 
denly, and  strove  to  break  away  from  her 
conductress. 

^  You  had  better  leave  me  alone — leave 
me  to  myself.  I  know  what  I  am  doing. 
Only  leave  me  to  mysell' 

*No;  I  shall  take  care  of  you.' 

*Take  care  of  me!'  she  repeated,  in 
an  agony  of  bitterness.    *  What  do  you 

mean?     Who Oh,  if  you  would 

but  let  me  eo!' 

*My  child,  come  with  me.' 

She  did  not  answer,  but  her  resistance 
grew  more  feeble;  not  will,  but  strength 
was  failing  her.  She  began  to  perceive 
her  helplessness,  and  involuntarily  clung 
to  the  arm  which  she  had  before  been 
trying  to  put  aside. 

*I^n't — don't  take  me  in  there,'  she 
said,  piteously. 

*  Trust  to  me.' 

^TrustP  the  word  seemed  to  sting  her 
into  renewed  vitality.  *  Whom  should  I 
trust — ^whom  can  I  trust?' 

*  You  can  and  should  trust— God.' 
The  reverently-uttered  words  touched 

her.  The  thought  smote  anew  at  her 
spirit,  which  had  already  been  stirred 
from  its  long  spiritual  torpor  into  new  life. 
Her  head  drooped  upon  her  bosom,  and 
she  began  to  tremble  exceedingly. 

*  Let  me  go  in,  then.  Let  me  be  quiet 
somewhere.' 

*Miss  Kendal  led  her  as  quickly  as  she 
could  to  the  side  entrance,  leading  through 
a  long  corridor  to  the  back  staircase.  They 
met  no  one,  as  they  passed  along  to  Caro- 
line's room.  Once  there,  the  governess 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  Caroline  fell  like 
one  lifdess,  soulless,  feelingless,  upon  the 
iofa.    Her  eyes  closed  for  a  minute;  but 
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she  was  not  unoonsdoos.  She  drank 
greedily  of  the  water  placed  to  her  lips, 
then  sank  down  again. 

A  faint  knocking  at  the  door  aroused 
her  instantly;  she  sprang  up. 

*  It  is  for  me.    My  uncle  wants  me.' 
Two  scared  servants  were  at  the  door, 

when  Miss  Kendal  opened  it.  The  doctor 
had  just  come,  and  had  desired  that  Mr 
Yaugban  and  Miss  Caroline  should  be 
summoned  to  the  patient's  bedside — im- 
mediately. 

She  heard;  she  was  standing  bathing  her 
face  with  water,  prepared,  self-collected,  as 
it  seemed.  Miss  Kendal's  stout  heart  had 
quailed;  her  cheek  had  whitened.  Not 
Caroline's;  the  demand  upon  her  courage, 
her  fortitude,  her  energy,  to  one  of  her 
young,  strong  nature,  was  never  made  in 
vain.  The  very  need  itself  created  the 
strength  to  meet  it.  She  looked  at  her 
companion  almost  calmly. 

*I  know  what  it  means;  I  knew  it 
must  be.  Do  not  look  so  sad.  He  is 
very  content.    Now  I  am  going.' 

*And  I  with  you.' 

She  made  no  objection,  and  they  en- 
tered the  room  together.  The  grave  doc- 
tor was  leaning  over  the  old  man,  count- 
ing his  feeble  pulse.  Yaughan  stood  near. 
He  crossed  rapidly  to  Miss  Kendal. 

*  I  think  it  would  be  better *  he 


But  she  waved  him  away,  and  Caroline 
fled  at  once  to  her  uncle's  side. 
Mr  Hesketh  smiled  faintly. 

*  I  am  glad,  my  dear  children,'  he  fal- 
tered^ and  then  looked  inquiringly  from 
side  to  side.  *  Yaughan  —  where  is 
Yaughan  r 

The  young  man  drew  near,  but  Caro- 
line's uncontrollable  shudder  made  him 
hesitate.  His  uncle  looked  at  him,  ear- 
nestly, as  he  took  his  hand  into  his  weak, 
nerveless  grasp. 

*  I  have  not  done  all  my  duty  by  you, 
Yaughan,'  he  said,  humbly.  *God  for- 
give me — and  take  care  of  you — and  keep 
you  right.    Caroline!' 

She  crouched  closer  to  him;  a  sickly 
dread  oppressing  her.  But  the  old  man's 
gaze  in  resting  on  her  seemed  to  forget 
everything  else.  He  let  drop  the  hanMf 
Yaughan  which  he  had  held.    Gradually 


the  meaning  in  his  eyes  altered,  thongh 
they  were  still  intently  fixed  on  the  giri's 
face. 

*  It  is  a  long  time— along  time  since  i' 
he  murmured  to  himself.  *  Laura — you 
are  the  same  Laura.  Where  are  the 
beech-trees  r 

He  gazed  round,  in  a  mazed,  bewildered 
way.  Caroline  twined  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  in  desperate  fear.  Never  before  had 
she  heard  her  mother's  name  upon  his  lip& 

*  No,  no,'  he  said,  at  length.  *  I  know 
you,  my  child,  Caroline.  You  were  even 
as  my  own  diaughter — ^always.  I  made 
you  happy  %    I  may  tell  her  so  1' 

She  clung  to  him,  speechless.   His  eyes 
smiled  on  her — ^till  the  last. 
They  took  her  away. 

*  *  After  a  little  while,  the  thick  clouds 
that  seemed  choking  her  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate rain  of  tears.  All  sense  and  feel- 
ing were  lost  for  the  time,  steeped  in  that 
wiid  flood.  From  it  she  subsided  into  a 
motionless,  pallid  calm,  that  for  awhile 
half  alarmed  Miss  Kendal,  who  watched 
over  her.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  A 
sudden  recollection  overwhelmed  her. 

^Now,  I  must  not  stay  here;  now  he  is 
gone,  this  is  not  my  home— any  more,' 
she  cried,  starting  to  her  feet  *I  must 
go—somewhere.' 

The  sense  of  forlomness,  of  desolation, 
smote  her.  She  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands.  It  was  such  a  change,  and 
she  was  half  a  child  yet.  She  felt  lost^ 
bewildered,  as  if  suddenly  removed  from 
the  sunny  garden  she  had  known  all  her 
life  long,  to  a  dreary  desert,  bare,  hope- 
less, trackless. 

*  My  child,  my  dear  child,'  cried  Miss 
Kendal,  the  rare  tears  standing  in  her 
eyes,  *  don't  speak,  don't  look  like  that. 
Come  to  me.  I  am  waiting  for  you,  long- 
ing for  you;  come!' 

She  held  her  arms  stretched  towards 
her.  The  girl  raised  her  head,  looked 
earnestly,  yearningly,  for  a  moment,  then, 
with  a  sad  wailing  sigh,  she  crept  into  her 
embiuce. 

'Take  me  away!  only  take  me  away 
from  here!'  was  all  she  said. 

*  Truly,  I  will,'  said  the  governess,  with 
a  sort  of  gloomy  triumph,  as  she  gathered 
her  close  to  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

So  Caroline  went  with  Miss  Kendal  to  to  linger  on  the  margin  of  some  great  ill- 
Beacon's  Cottage.  For  three  long,  heavy  ness,  that  would  at  once  steep  soul  and 
days,  the  girl  seemed  almost  yearningly    body  in  its  own  strange  oblivion.    But 
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sach  forgetfiilness,  even  though  it  would 
be  gladly  purchased  with  much  pain,  sel- 
dom comes  to  those  who  crave  for  it  most 
£orely.  Caroline  felt,  oftentimes,  as  if  the 
chords  were  so  tightly  strung,  of  sense, 
and  thought,  and  feeling,  that  surely, 
surely  they  must  break,  unless  some  such 
relief  were  granted,  and  the  tension  re- 
laxed. But  no,  full  consciousness  was  to 
be  her  portion;  she  was  to  drain  the 
draught  of  suffering,  so  new  to  her  lips, 
to  the  very  ultimate  dregs.  During 
those  three  days,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  she  lived  over  again,  almost  at  every 
minute,  the  few  hours  of  that  dreadful 
evening.  There  is  a  curious  faculty  in 
the  mind,  during  certain  phases  of  its 
hardest  trials,  which  causes  it  to  arrange 
its  very  tortures  as  in  a  cruel  orderliness; 
to  make  pictures  of  those  past  events 
which  have  wounded  the  spirit  almost 
unto  death;  to  set  the  story  of  the  wo 
that  is  even  yet  writhed  beneath,  to  a 
sort  of  rhythmic  music,  that  must  be  list- 
ened to,  ay,  and  felt  to  the  innermost 
vibration  of  nerves  already  overwrought 
to  a  very  anguish  of  sensitiveness.  This 
strange  ordeal  the  young  creature's  soul 
had  to  pass  through  now.  Some  natures 
are  exhausted  by  much  suffermg  into  a 
species  of  torpor;  some  struggle  through, 
and  find  a  wild  relief  in  the  struggle,  till 
physical  strength  fails  them,  and  they  are 
prostrated,  and  unconsciousness  enwraps 
them,  like  a  kind,  protective  shroud.  But 
Caroline's  nature  possessed  all  the  pre- 
dominant characteristics  of  her  untried 
youth:  its  strength,  its  passion,  its  resist- 
ance, its  fearless  daring,  its  wild  incre- 
dulity of  the  very  burden  under  which  it 
staggered.  All  this  made  endurance  a 
lesson  most  difficult  to  learn,  and  yet  her 
spirit  was  of  that  sort  that  does  not  bend 
or  break,  but  rmist  endure  even  to  the 
end. 

The  days  went  by.  Miss  Kendal  heard 
—though  she  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  tell  Caroline — that  Vaughan  had  gone 
to  London.  She  heard,  too,  of  his  re- 
turn, two  days  afterwards.  She  marvelled 
inly  as  to  the  results  of  his  journey;  al- 
though, in  truth,  she  entertained  but 
small  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  his  suit  to 
Madame  de  Yigny.  A  sardonic  smile 
was  all  the  prospective  compassion  she 
had  for  him.  She  felt,  indeed,  trebly 
steeled  in  pitilessness  when  she  looked  at 
Caroline.  Meanwhile,  more  than  one 
message  of  inquiry  for  Miss  Maturin  came 
from  Redwood;  to  which  Miss  Kendal 


returned  sucdnct  replies.  That  lady 
watched  her  charge  with  a  grim  anxiety, 
a  never  -  wearying  care,  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  her.  She  guessed 
something  of*  what  passed  under  the 
stony  outside — the  grey,  moveless  calm, 
that  characterised  Caroline's  aspect  dur- 
ing this  time.  She  did  not  try  to  disturb 
it,  by  look,  or  word,  or  gesture.  Her  love 
it  was,  perhaps,  which  lent  her  the  fine 
tact  as  if  instinctively  to  pursue  that 
course,  best  and  fittest,  and  in  truest 
sympathy  with  the  young  girl's  tone  of 
mind.  No  added  tenderness  did  she 
suffer  herself  to  be  betrayed  into;  no  ob- 
servation, nor  even  anxiety,  was  ever  ap- 
parent, to  grate  upon  the  jealous  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  sufferer.  She  was  simply 
and  naturally  herself,  it  seemed.  Her 
habits  were  unaltered — ^she  still  gave  the 
children  their  lessons,  and  their  usual 
mirth  was  only  enough  checked,  that  it 
should  not  penetrate  too  rudely  to  Caro- 
line's quiet  chamber.  Sometimes,  she 
noted  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  that 
the  wandering  echo  of  a  childish  laugh 
reaching  that  still  retreat  would  arouse 
its  inmate  for  an  instant  from  her  trance- 
like immobility.  She  would  look  round, 
with  knit  brows  and  an  irritable  gleam 
in  the  hitherto  clouded  eyes.  With 
stoical  contentment.  Miss  Kendal  marked 
these  signs  of  displeasure  in  her  darling. 
Vitality — even  though  it  were  a  vitality 
of  pain — was  what  she  desired  to  see  re- 
assert itself. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  after  Mr  Hes- 
keth's  death,  and  was  the  afternoon  ap- 
pointed for  the  funeral.  Some  instinct 
must  have  told  Caroline  of  this,  for  no 
word  had  been  uttered  in  her  hearing 
concerning  it.  The  governess  was  almost 
startled,  in  the  midst  of  lessons,  to  see  the 
pale  face,  the  unnaturally  large  eyes,  look- 
ing wanly  but  with  an  eager  intentness  at 
her  amidst  the  busy  group  in  the  school- 
room. The  children  stared  in  silent  awe 
at  the  ^sad  lady.'  She  gave  them  no 
glance  in  return,  but  only  beckoned  her 
friend. 

^  I  want  you.  I  must  go  to  the  little 
church  to-day.* 

*Not  to-day,  my  dear;  you  are  not 
strong  enough.' 

*I  must  go,'  she  persisted — *I  must 

&>* 

To  all  her  persuasions  and  arguments, 
she  replied  only  by  a  reiteration  of  those 
three  stubborn  words.  Miss  Kendal  hardly 
knew  whether  it  was  most  perilous  to  in- 
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dulge  or  to  resist  her  uigings.  With  a  per- 
plexity most  unusual  to  her,  she  allowed 
the  girl  to  wrap  herself  in  a  cloak,  and  then 
lead  the  way  to  the  door.  « But  there  the 
difficulty  was  decided  for  her.  The  free 
air,  the  fresh  gust  of  wind  that  swept 
across  the  hills,  and  greeted  her  as  she 
stood  on  the  threshold,  seemed  to  hear 
some  mystical  influence  with  them.  Ca- 
roline staggered  giddily,  and  fell  to  the 
ground. 

She  was  quite  helpless  for  the  time. 
Miss  Kendal  lifted  her,  carried  her  into 
the  bright  drawing-room,  and  laid  her  on 
the  sofa  there.  Even  then,  it  was  phy- 
sical power,  not  mental  consciousness, 
that  failed  her.  Her  eyes,  wide  opened, 
expressed  a  dumb  impotent  anguish,  very 
terrible  to  see.  At  last,  it  was  more  than 
the  friend  who  loyed  her  could  bear  to 
stand  by  calmly  and  watch.  8he  knelt 
down  beside  her,  and  gathered  her  in  her 
arms;  she  laid  the  poor,  drooping  head 
upon  her  bosom,  in  the  old,  sweet,  com- 
forting endeavour,  that  so  very  rarely 
fails  of  its  object.  Caroline  was  insen- 
sibly soothed.  The  first  natural  gush  of 
warm  tears  came  to  her — the  first  natural 
utterance  of  her  misery  escaped  her. 

'  Oh,  if  he  were  here  again !  He  was 
so  good — ^he  loved  me  so  much.  I  could 
bear  everything  then.' 

And  then,  after  a  pause  of  passionate 
weeping,  she  broke  again  into  unconnected 
sentences,  involuntarily  wrested  from  her, 
as  it  seemed,  of  piteous,  hopeless  forlorn- 
ness  and  desolation. 

*  Take  comfort,  my  child,'  said  the  deep, 
tremulous  voice  of  Miss  Kendal;  *you  are 
not  desolate;  some  love  is  left  to  you  yet.' 

*I  trusted  Vaughan's  love.  Vaughan 
— Vaughan!*  she  cried,  in  a  sudden  pa- 
roxysm of  desperation,  as  if  the  word  once 
let  loose  defied  her  own  power  of  restraint. 
*  I  believed  in  him,  I  looked  to  him  for 
love,  and  help,  and  consolation — always. 
If  he  had  died — if  only  he  had  died — so 
that  I  might  have  kept  my  love  for  him. 
It  is  so  dreadful  to  think — ^to  think  that 
my  Vaughan  is  nothing — worse  than  no- 
thing! that  he  never  lived — never!  that 
I  may  not  keep  even  his  memory  dear 
and  sacred  in  my  heart!' 

She  spoke  as  if  to  herself.  It  seemed 
a  relief  to  vent  in  words  the  thoughts 
that  had  wrung  her  soul  day  by  day.  But 
a  fuller  consciousness  soon  followed.  She 
looked  hastily  up  into  the  face  of  her  com- 
panion, and  paused  in  her  revelation. 
Even  then,  her  eabnw  thought  could  not 


endure  to  impart  the  details,  the  proofii 
of  his  deliberate  falsehood.  She  fell  bade, 
and  was  silent.  But  as  she  buried  her 
fiice  in  her  hands,  many  a  cruel  memory 
came  to  torture  her  with  fresh  corrobora- 
tion of  the  long-planned  scheme  of  deeep 
tion,  laid  and  practised  by  this  man — ^the 
ideal  of  her  girlhood,  the  hero  of  all  the 
story  of  her  life  hitherto. 

Ay,  there  was  the  sting  that  poisoned 
most  festeringly  the  young,  trusting  na- 
ture— that  had  never  yet  known  doubt, 
that  had  been  fenced  around  with  love, 
and  care,  and  tenderness,  during  all  the 
years  it  could  remember.  Miss  Kendal 
was  puzzled  sometimes  (not  knowing  how 
much  the  girl  herself  knew)  that  she  at 
once  penetrated  to  the  sense  of  the  com- 
plicated fidthlessness  of  Vaughan  Hes- 
keth.  She  had  apprehended  that,  in  her 
woman's  capacity  for  excusing  fiiults  and 
palliating  offences  where  she  loved,  she 
would  have  absolved  her  betrothed,  afber 
awhile,  from  all  intentional  deception. 
But  that  possibility  did  not  exist  for  Caro- 
line. It  had  been  a  dear  blessing  to  her 
at  that  time,  had  it  done  so.  But  the 
unwarped  sense  of  right  in  herself  would 
have  forbade  all  such  paltering  with  the 
truth,  even  if  her  own  instinctive  feeling 
had  not  been  beforehand  with  it.  She 
had  no  mental  cowardice  in  her.  She 
could  bear  to  understand,  if  she  could  bear 
to  feel^  that  Vaughan  had  been  treache- 
rous and  base;  that  he  had  used  her  love 
first  as  an  instrument,  then  as  a  toy;  that 
he  had  deceived  the  dying  uncle  who  had 
been  his  benefactor,  as  well  as  the  woman 
who  had  given  him  her  all  of  love  and 
confidence.  That,  in  short,  as  she  had 
said,  the  Vaughan  that  her  love  had  in- 
vested with  such  dear  and  ideal  attributes 
never  existed.  Old  truths  that,  even 
when  they  were  boy  and  girl  together, 
Miss  Kendal's  clear  eyes  had  seen,  but 
hers  had  been  blind  to,  came  back  to  her 
now — tiny  links  in  the  great  chain  of 
evidence  that,  against  her  will,  and  to  her 
cruel  anguish,  every  hour  of  every  day  was 
adding  to  in  her  mind. 

It  was  fatally  clear  to  her  now,  why, 
and  for  what,  the  betrothal  had  been 
sought  for  by  Vaughan.  All  Mr  Hesketh 
had  said  to  her  as  to  the  division  of  the 
property  recurred  to  her  now,  far  more 
vividly  comprehended  than  it  was  at  the 
time.  And  then,  the  day  before  that 
dreadful  evening,  when,  at  the  dying 
man's  bedside,  Vaughan  had  taken  her 
in  his  arms,  saying  he  loved  her !   Some- 
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times,  as  th6se  and  other  reoollections 
passed  before  her,  she  found  herself  unable 
to  continuously  realise  them.  She  felt 
blinded  and  duszy;  sense  failed  her  for  a 
space,  and  a  curtain  of  blankness  seemed 
drawn  between  her  and  those  hideous  vi- 
sions. It  was  so  now.  She  fell  back  again 
upon  her  sofa,  moaning  feebly,  and  shield- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  light. 

Miss  Kendal  drew  down  the  blinds, 
and  sat  down  beside  her,  holding  one  of 
her  hands.  She  lay  very  still  for  so  long  a 
time,  that  at  length  the  governess  believed 
she  must  be  sleeping.  Very  welcome  was 
that  belief.  Surely  the  crisis  was  past,  or 
passing,  and  a  better  and  a  calmer  state 
not  for  off. 

Miss  Kendal  softly  left  the  room,  to 
give  some  directions  concerning  the  diil- 
dren.  When  she  returned,  with  her' 
basket  of  never-fisiiling  knitting  in  her 
hand,  her  diarge  still  lay  quiet — she  had 
not  moved  during  her  absence.  She  sat 
down  in  her  old  place  beside  the  so&, 
and  busily  pursued  her  knitting,  while 
the  early  twilight  fell,  and  gradually  dark- 
ened the  room  and  the  outside  world  of 
garden  and  bare  hills.  Miss  Kendal's 
knitting  at  last  lay  idle  upon  her  lap,  and 
she  mused,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
fire  that  now  illumined  the  room  with 
its  peculiar,  ruddy  glow.  In  that  glow, 
the  slight  figure  on  the  sofa,  in  its  long 
white  wrapping-gown,  looked  more  than 
ever  fragile  and  spirit-like.  The  watcher 
could  almost  have  found  it  in  her  heart 
to  arouse  her  even  from  sleep,  that  by 
stirring  she  might  break  the  eery  spell 
that  seemed  upon  her. 

But  she  did  not  stir,  even  when  a  clang 
of  the  outside  bell  caused  the  mistress  of 
the  house  to  look  up  from  her  thoughts, 
with  a  vexed  impatience.  Presently,  the 
savant  entered. 

*If  you  please,  ma'am,  Mr  Yaughan 
Hesketh  would  be  glad ^ 

*Hushl  In  the  library,'  imperatively 
waved  Miss  Kendal,  as  she  rose  from  her 
seat,  and  hurried  the  maid  firom  the  room. 
One  backward  look  i^e  gave  at  the  couch, 
with  its  motionless,  recumbent  figure.  As 
she  looked,  the  figure  stirred. 

*I  heard,'  said  a  clear  but  quivering 
voice.  *Qo  to  him;  and  then  tell  me 
what — ^what  he  comes  for.  Go  quickly; 
come  back,  and  tell  me-nquickly.' 

*  My  dear,  most  likely  it  is  some  mere 
matter  of  business.    Don't  be  disturbed.' 

*0h,  I  entreat  you  to  go  to  him  at 
once,'  she  repeated,  in  the  sharp  tone, 


too  piteous  to  be  wholly  querulous;  *and 
let  me  know — all;  don't  keep  anything 
from  me.    Go.' 

She  went,  without  more  words. 

The  little  library  was  steeped  in  sha- 
dow. The  lamp,  just  lighted  by  the  ser- 
vant, burned  only  dimly.  Miss  Kendal's 
first  care  was  to  rectify  that,  and  turn  a 
full  and  brilliant  light  upon  every  corner 
of  the  room.  Then,  still  standing,  with 
stem  and  stately  deliberation,  she  looked 
towards  that  comer  where  her  visiter  was 
seated. 

'  Well,  sir;  your  business  with  me?' 

Yaughan  Hesketh,  in  his  mourning 
dress,  with  white,  haggard  face  and  dis- 
ordered hiur,  wore  a  different  appearance 
to  what  she  had  expected;  his  voice,  too, 
was  hollow  in  tone — his  manner  subdued 
even  unto  humility. 

*  I  come  to  tell  you — to  tell  Caroline— 
that  I  am  utterly  ruined — utterly  hope- 
less. I  leave  Redwood  to-night  —  for 
ever.  I  would  I  could  blot  myself  from 
the  world  as  easily.' 

There  was  something  of  a  studied  in- 
flection, his  hearer  thought,  perceptible  in 
the  utterance  of  these  desperate  words. 
She  preserved  her  rigidity  and  coldness. 

*  Indeed !    What  has  happened  ? ' 
'Perhaps  you  are  already  aware,'  he 

answered,  with  what  was  apparently  an 
uncontrollable  burst  of  bitterness.  *I 
know  you  were  in  my  late  uncle's  confi- 
dence. Possibly  he  consulted  ifou  before 
making  his  wilL' 

'I  am  quite  ignorant  of  anything  in 
Mr  Hesketh's  will  that  should  discontent 
you.  By  it,  I  understood  all  his  property 
was  to  be  yours.    Is  it  not  sol' 

The  slight  shade  of  anxiety  in  her  tone 
assured  him  that  her  ignorance  was  un- 
feigned.   His  manner  changed. 

*Such  was,  I  well  know,  his  origind 
intention;  but  during  his  illness  he  made 
a  new  wilU 

*Ah!' 

*  He  leaves  Redwood  in  trust  for  Caro- 
line and  her  children,  in  the  evident  be- 
lief that  we  shall  marry,  according  to  his 
known  wish  and  intention.'  He  paused. 
Miss  Kendal  said  nothing.  *  Our  union 
was  very  near  his  heart,  as  you  know,' 
he  added,  hesitating  in  an  experimental 
sort  of  inquisition,  perfectly  apparent  to 
the  sharp  shrewdness  of  his  companion. 
There  was  another  pause. 

*  So  Redwood  is  Caroline's,  then,'  said 
Miiss  Kendal,  with  a  ruminative  air;  *and 
she  is  not  left  penniless,  after  all  V 
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'Penniless !  Tou  cannot  suppose  that, 
even  had  the  original  will  stood,  I  should 
have  suffered  my  friend — my  dear  compa- 
nion— my  once  betrothed — to  lack  the 
means  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed 
all  her  life.    Bo  me  at  least  justice.' 

*  I  try,  Yaughan  Hesketh/  she  replied, 
drily. 

*I  have  been  most  unhappy — ^most 
wretched — in  the  entire  aflfair.  Would 
to  heaven  I  had  never  beheld  the  friend 
— the  syren — ^you  yourself  brought  to  our 
quiet,  happy  Redwood!*  he  cried,  ener- 
getically. 

*  Be  careful  of  your  dates,  in  justice  to 
me.  Remember  Mrs  Bingley's  party,  and 
various  other  occasions,  during  your  stay 
in  London.' 

*I  am  in  danger  of  forgetting  every- 
thing!' he  returned,  with  a  passionate 
tossing  back  of  the  hair  from  his  fore- 
head; ^you  do  not  know  the  complica- 
tions that  overwhelm  me — of  remorse, 
despair,  misery,  most  complete  and  hope- 
less.' 

*  I  can  guess,'  said  Miss  Kendal,  grimly. 
*  Doubtless,  your  position  is  uncomfort- 
able enough.  But  you  have  earned  it. 
Tou  schemed,  and  your  schemes  have 
failed.    You  are  foiled — not  wronged.' 

*You  are  ungenerous,'  he  called  out, 
writhing  under  her  cold,  steel-like  sen- 
tences; *you  have  no  right  to  taunt  me 
with  my  own  bitter  misfortune.' 

*I  would  be  the  last  to  taunt  you; 
nay,  had  you  only  been  true  to  yourself 
in  but  a  single  feeling,  your  reality  in 
that  should  have  my  sympathy;  your 
wretchedness  would  command  my  com- 
passion. But  I  believe  I  appraised  you 
too  sanguinely,  after  all.  Even  what  you 
called  your  love  for  Blanche  de  Yigny 
was  but  a  gust  of  passion.  It  has  blown 
by,  even  now.' 

He  said  nothing.  He  could  afford 
neither  to  acquiesce  nor  to  contradict. 

*But  to  the  point,'  resumed  Miss 
Kendal;  *your  present  business  with  me 
— what  is  it?' 

*I  came  to  tell  you,  as  I  have  said;  I 
thought  it  best  that  you  and  Caroline 
should  learn  the  intelligence  through  me, 
before  the  lawyers  make  their  formal  an- 
nouncement.   Besides ' 

*Ay,  what  besides?'  seeing  he  hesi- 
tated. 

*I  wish  I  could  see  Caroline,'  he  en- 
treated. 

*That  is  quite  impossible,'  Miss  Kendal 
answered,  with  stern  decision.    *Go  on 


with  what  yon  have  to  say  to  me.   I  can* 
not  spare  much  more  time.' 

*  Your  ears  are  poisoned  against  what* 
ever  I  might  say.  It  is  useless  for  me 
to  intrust  my  perplexity  of  grief  to  you.' 

*  Heaven  forbid  you  should  attempt  it. 
That,  I  presume,  was  scarcely  the  object 
of  your  visit.' 

Again  he  was  silent. 

Miss  Kendal's  patience  was  at  ebb- 
tide. *  You  chafe  me,  Yaughan  Hesketh,' 
she  exclaimed,  in  her  resonant  tones — 
her  deliberate  utterance  heightened  and 
hastened  to  something  like  impetuosity. 
*  I  can  see  no  good  to  be  gained  by  your 
presence  in  this  house.  What  object  yoa 
propose  to  yourself  I  know  not;  but  out 
of  my  old  experience,  my  mind  misgives 
me,  that  when  you  plan  good  for  your- 
self, it  means  evil  to  another.  Qo  your 
ways,' 

*But  how  shall  I  know — how  hear?' 

*  Whatever  it  is  requisite  you  should 
know,  shall  be  written  to  you.  Is  there 
not  a  penny  postage?  Communication 
by  pen  and  ink  is  the  very  thing  for  you 
and  me,'  she  cried,  in  much  wrath.  *  I 
have  told  you  before,  you  chafe  me,  and 
you  take  up  my  time.  I  object  to  both 
those  inevitable  results  of  your  visits. 
Come  here  no  more.' 

She  opened  the  door — she  marshalled 
him  forth.  The  innate  cowardice  of  his 
nature  instinctively  succumbed  to  her 
sweeping  decision — ^her  imperative,  un- 
compromising will.  He  was  compelled 
to  follow  her.  But  infinitely  enraged, 
and  at  the  very  last  daring  stage  of  des- 
peration, he  looked  around  him  as  for 
some  straw  to  which  he  might  catch,  of 
extraneous  help  and  support. 

The  involuntary  carefulness  with  which 
the  governess  passed  the  drawing-room- 
door  fired  him  with  a  thought.  They  are 
often  boldest  who  are  most  slaves  to  fear. 
He  seized  the  handle  of  the  door,  opened 
it,  ahd  before  he  could  be  prevented,  he 
stood  in  Caroline's  presence.  Miss  Ken- 
dal, the  mischief  done,  followed  him, 
closed  the  door,  and  took  her  place  be- 
side the  sofiEi,  with  all  apparent  compo- 
sure. 

The  young  girl  was  seated,  her  head 
erect,  her  bearing  quite  free  from  any 
trace  of  weakness,  or  even  of  suffering. 
She  had,  perhaps,  been  listening  to  those 
footsteps  along  the  corridor,  and  knowing 
that  Yaughan  was  so  near,  she  had  felt 
little  shock  at  seeing  him  actually  before 
her.     Howbeit,  she  looked  at  him  un* 
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flincliingly.  Only  the  convulsive  motion 
of  the  pale  hands,  crossed  closely  upon  her 
lap,  showed  that  the  calm  was  little  beyond 
merely  external. 

He  returned  the  look  for  an  instant. 
Then  he  approached  her,  eagerly — *  Caro- 
line— Carry !  Say  one  word  to  me.  One 
word  of  comfort!  Indeed,  I  need  it 
sorely.' 

Miss  Kendal  impulsively  put  out  her 
hand,  as  to  check  his  advance.  Caroline 
laid  her  own  upon  it,  and  drew  it  hack. 

'  Don't,  dear  friend.    Let  him  * 

Exultant  at  the  gesture  and  the  words, 
the  young  man  forgot  his  caution ;  he  threw 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  took  her  hand — 
'Carry — my  own  true  Carry!  do  not 
suffer  any  human  breath  to  come  between 
us.  It  is  to  you  I  speak — with  you  I 
have  to  plead — you,  who  have  enough 
of  truth  and  generous,  forgiving  love  to 
blot  out  all  the  past — all  the  mad  frantic 
past  which  lost  you  to  me.  I  was  wild, 
I  was  frenzied,  bewitched.  But  I  have 
returned  to  my  old  heart — ^the  heart  that 
only  you  ever  possessed — ever  had  domi- 
nion over.  Take  it.  Carry;  forget,  for- 
give, and  in  your  great  love  let  all  be  en- 
gulfed and  lost.    Carry,  listen  to  me.* 

She  was  listening.  She  had  loosed  her 
hand  from  his  hold,  but,  regardless  of  the 
gesture,  he  continued  his  passionate  ap- 
peal. She  looked  on  him,  the  while,  with 
a  strange  look.  It  was  not  in  all  his  soul 
to  interpret  its  meaning  aright. 


*  Carry,'  he  went  on,  *  I  am  miserable — 
very  miserable.  To  know  that  I  have  de- 
served my  misery,  does  not  make  it  more 
bearable.  To  know,  too,  that  I  have 
made  you  miserable,  maddens  me.  You, 
most  innocent,  most  loving,  most  faith- 
ful !     Forgive,  pity  me ! ' 

Her  lips  formed  one  or  two  words,  but 
no  sound  issued  from  them. 

*  In  you,  with  you,  my  salvation  rests ! 
I  am  lost,  if  I  lose  you.  But  I  shall  not, 
cannot  lose  you;  my  guide,  my  companion, 
my  sweet,  pure  Carry.  You  love— you 
love  me,  and  by  your  love  I  hold  you,  and 
I  claim  you — ^mine!* 

He  would  have  put  his  arm  round  her, 
but  there  she  recoiled  from  him.  She 
moved  aside  towards  Miss  Kendal,  and 
clasped  both  her  hands  close.  But  still 
she  looked  fixedly  on  the  man  at  her  feet. 
There  was  some  fascination  for  her  in  that 
wild,  haggard  face — the  unveiled  face  of 
her  prophet. 

And  he,  emboldened  by  that  gaze,  again 
said,  *You  love  me,  Carry.  You  muH 
forgive,  for  you  love  me !' 

Then  spoke  Caroline,  in  her  young 
voice,  clear  and  ringing  as  a  bell — *  I  for- 
give you;  but  I  love  you  no  more — I  love 
you  no  more.' 

Distinct,  incontestable  came  the  words. 
Then  she  rose,  gently  put  aside  Miss 
Kendal's  proffered  aid,  and  walked  firmly, 
steadily  from  the  room,  without  another 
word,  or  glance,  or  sign. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


The  executors  of  Mr  Hesketh's  will, 
the  trustees  of  the  property,  were  Eliza- 
beth Kendal  and  George  Farquhar — '  my 
old  friend's  son,  in  whom,  from  my  obser- 
vation and  experience  of  him,  I  have 
much  confidence,'  ran  the  terms  of  the  will 
It  was  well  for  the  former  that  her  pupils 
left  her  to  stay  with  relations  about 
this  time.  Woman  of  business,  of  deci- 
sion, and  action,  though  she  was,  she 
might  have  found  her  multifarious  duties 
too  much  for  her.  Besides,  she  was  cruelly 
anxious  over  Caroline.  She  longed  to 
get  her  away  from  the  neighbourhood,  to 
give  her  change  of  air,  people,  and  scene. 
Change,  that  panacea  for  youth !  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  young,  under  calamity, 
possessed  the  power  of  shedding  their 
past  existence,  as  birds  moult  their  fea- 
thers: so  often  do  they  rise  from  the 
sackcloth  and  ashes  of  a  past  grief  into 
new  and  brilliant  life.    But  this  seemed 


scarcely  likely  to  be  the  case  with  Caroline. 
True,  she  woke  from  the  heaviness  of  the 
first  dark  wo,  into  a  serene  quietude; 
true,  she  soon  began  to  interest  herself  in 
the  duties  of  her  new  position,  as  pro- 
spective mistress  of  a  large  estate.  No 
energy  was  wanting:  she  spared  neither 
time  nor  thought,  and  had  even  the  virtue 
to  be  patient  over  all  the  tiresome  legal 
formalities  which  were  necessary.  With 
unwearying  perseverance,  she  read  over 
a  vast  number  of  papers,  written  over  in 
that  peculiar  round  text,  so  hateful  to 
many  an  unfortunate,  till  she  almost  be- 
gan to  thiThk  in  the  prim  parlance  of  at- 
torneys and  conveyancers. 

But  for  all  her  cheerfulness,  her  pa- 
tience, and  her  evident  steady  determina- 
tion, girl  as  she  was,  to  conquer,  and  not 
be  conquered,  in  this  first  hard  battle  of 
her  life,  that  life  had  changed,  and  changed 
to  one  of  which  the  hues  were  more  subr 
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daed,  the  tone  diattened.  P^ee  was 
hen.  It  could  but  be  so,  seeing  she  had 
done  no  wrong.  The  Christian  spirit  of 
submission  dawned  in  her  souL  But 
happiness  is  at  once  less  and  more  than 
peace.  Though  her  life  was  serene  and 
harmonious,  the  spontaneous  music,  the 
sweet,  gushing  joyousness  were  gone,  alto- 
gether gone,  ioT  the  time. 

Perhaps  the  first  human  brightness 
that  came  to  her  was  when  she  had 
succeeded  in  her  endeavour,  had  com- 

Ceted  her  long- cogitated  plan,  and 
kd  obtained  sufiicient  money  to  pay 
Yaughan  Hesketh's  debts,  a  list  of  which 
was  obligingly  furnished  by  that  gentle- 
man. For  the  rest,  ^200  »-year  was  left 
to  him  by  the  will,  and  Caroline  only 
waited  her  coming  of  age  to  increase  it. 
She  found  a  great  satisfii^ion  in  thus  do- 
ing and  resolving.  Money  he  should  not 
want  If  she  could,  she  would  gladly 
have  given  him  all  that  wealth  that 
had  been  so  fatal  a  temptation  to  him. 
Luckily,  as  Miss  Kendal  often  thought, 
such  a  Quixotic  act  of  munificence  was 
out  of  her  power. 

But  at  length  the  business  arrange- 
ments were  all  over,  and  Mr  Farquhar, 
who  had  come  down  to  Redwood  at  inter- 
vals during  their  progress,  might  take  his 
leave  with  an  easy  conscience.  He  had 
seen  very  little  of  Caroline.  The  start  of 
pained  remembrance  which  he  had  noted 
m  her  at  their  first  meeting,  acted  as  a 
most  effectual  warning  to  him,  not  to  give 
more  occasion  for  such  spasms  of  memory 
than  was  absolutely  inevitable.  Thus,  he 
saw  her  seldom ;  he  actually  conversed  with 
her — ^never.  It  was  impossible  that  he 
should  not  at  once  penetrate  into  the 
true  state  of  the  case  as  regarded  her  and 
Yaughan,  but  no  word  uttered  he,  of  sur- 
mise, inquiry,  or  observation.  A  reticence 
for  which  Miss  Kendal  esteemed  him 
highly.  Her  regard,  indeed,  for  him  was 
sufficient  for  her  to  take  him  into  her 
counsels,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure. 

*Miss  Maturin  needs  change.  These 
law  matters  concluded,  I  see  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  have  it.  Do 
you?' 

*  Assuredly  not.  Although  nominally 
a  minor,  under  your  guardianship,  I  ima- 
gine Miss  Maturin  is  very  much  her  own 
mistress.' 

*And  her  guardian's  also,  perhaps. 
Well,  she  wishes  to  go  to  France,  to 

gt ^  where  her  early  childhood  was 

passed.    Do  you  know  anything  of  it  ?' 


*I  have  been  there.  It  la  a  quaint,  old 
place,  and  the  countiy  round  is  pretty. 
A  thorough  change  from  Redwood.  Yoa 
could  hardly  do  better,  in  my  judgment. 
I  wish  you  a  prosperous  journey,'  said  Mr 
Farquhar;  and  he  made  his  adieuz  as 
soon  as  he  courteously  could. 

*  ♦  *  ♦ 

Four  years  the  young  heiress  and  her 
fiuthful  friend  remained  away  from  Eng- 
land, traversing  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Continent  during  that  time;  and  making 
thorough  acqu»ntance  with  various  spots 
of  dattical  and  picturesque  celebrity. 
Tidings  more  than  once  reached  them  of 
Yaughan  Hesketh.  That  he  had  entered 
the  army  was  the  first — some  influ^tia} 
friend  having  inrocured  him  a  commission. 
Then  they  heard  his  regiment  had  sailed 
for  Calcutta;  and  the  next  news  came 
through  Lady  Camilla  Blair,  who  was 
emphatic  in  her  admiration  of  the  hand- 
some and  agreeable  young  officer,  whom 
she  had  found  to  be  a  nephew  of  Mr 
Hesketh  of  Redwood.  *  How  cruel  oi  the 
old  gentleman  to  adopt  him,  and  then 
despoil  him  of  his  inheritance  for  a  mere 
whim !'  was  the  comment  of  the  outside 
world,  impersonated  by  Lady  Camilla. 
Finally,  Mr  Farquhar,  whom  they  met  at 
Rome,  informed  Miss  Kendal  of  the  Uet 
of  Lieutenant  Yaughan  Hesketh's  mar- 
riage at  Calcutta  to  the  daughter  of  his 
general.  And,  as  not  very  long  after  the 
announceipent  of  this  union  the  bride* 
groom  was  gazetted  to  his  company,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  a  pru- 
dent as  well  as  a  suitable  alliance. 

That  same  year,  Madame  de  Yigny 
married  again.  In  passing  through  Paris, 
on  their  return  home,  the  travellers  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse,  at  her  magnificently -appointed 
hotel  in  the  Faubcnirg  St  Honore.  Her 
taste  for  luxury,  brilliance,  and  gaiety 
was  now  amply  gratified,  and  so  long  as 
these  things  preserved  their  attraction, 
doubtless  she  would  continue  a  happy 
woman,  in  her  own  way. 

*  Bu  V  >ftid  Caroline,  waking  from  a  re- 
verie, as  they  journeyed  the  last  few 
miles  towards  Redwood,  *I  don't  envy 
her.  Nor,  indeed,  would  I  change  places 
with  any  one  I  have  yet  seen,  unless  it 
were  you,  ma  mie.  Or,  perhiq)B— but 
then — he  is  a  man.  And  I  have  not  the 
least  remnant  left  of  my  childish  ambition. 
I  wouldn't  be  a  man  for  the  whole  world.' 

*My  dear,'  sud  Miss  Kendal,  with 
much  subdued  amusement,  *may  I  aak 
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the  xneaoiiig  of  all  that  eloquence  ?  Who 
is  it  you  do  not  envy,  and  who  is  it  you 
might,  perhaps^  wish  to  be,  if  he  were  not 
a  man  r 

*I  was  thinking  of  the  countess. 
Though  she  seems  so  brilliantly  happy, 
though  she  apparently  has  everything 
she  wishes  for,  beauty,  wealth,  influence, 
and  troops  of  friends;  still,  I  would  rather 
be  almost  any  poor  woman.  Isn't  it 
strange  V 

*  Not  at  all,  Lina.  Her  wishes  are  not 
yours:  her  views,  aims,  and  plan  of  life, 
differ  widely,  too  widely,  from  my  good, 
conscientious  girl's.  You  recognise  life's 
duties;  she  only  looks  for  its  pleasures. 
Poor  Blanche!  She  may  yet  learn  a 
truer  contentment,  though,  possibly,  at 
much  cost.  But  who  is  your  other  ex- 
ample? Who  is  the  kni^t  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche,  whose  estate  you  would 
condescend  to  take  upon  yourself]' 

*  I  did  not  say  that,  remonstrated  Caro- 
line, with  a  slight  blush;  *  I  only  said  I 

could  imagine,  that  if At  least,  I 

meant ' 

*I  know  what  you  meant,  you  cautious 
little  person.  I  only  want  the  name. 
Suppose  I  guess  it' 

*I  was  thinking  of  Mr  Farquhar,'  she 
said,  quickly,  but  with  a  certain  degree 
of  dignified  reticence  beginning  to  be 
evident.  *  His  life  seems  veiy  much  what 
a  good  life  should  be,  either  of  man  or 
woman.    I  think  he  must  be  happy.' 

^IX)  you?'  her  companion  asked,  drily 
and  doubtfully. 

*  Indeed  I  do,'  she  went  on,  with  some 
warmth.  *  Active,  useful,  the  doer  of 
good  deeds,  and  the  sayer  of  noble  things, 
if  he  is  not  content,  who  should  be  ?  He 
wields  his  self-acquired  power  wisely,  his 
influence  is  always  exerted  for  the  right. 
Yes,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
happy.* 

*  So  do  I.  But  men  are  perverse  ani- 
mals, my  dear,  and  seldom  are  precisely 
what  you  would  expect  them  to  be.  Mr 
Farquhar  does  not  strike  me  as  thorough- 
ly haj)py,  though  I  believe  him  to  be 
thoroughly  good.  Some  private  care, 
perhaps,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  sub- 
dues the  bright  colours  we  only  see.  It 
is  often  so.' 

*Yes,'  said  Caroline,  absently.  *Ah! 
there  are  the  tops  of  the  pines  on  Crooks- 
forth  Hill!'  she  presently  cried,  eagerly 
peering  from  her  window.  And  they 
both  became  silent  as  they  drew  near 
home. 


It  was  a  solemn,  though  not  a  sad, 
coming  home.  Every  turn  in  the  road, 
every  tree,  every  pathway,  teemed  with 
associations,  some  irretrievably  and  un- 
mixedly  bitter,  others  sweet  and  touching. 
Caroline's  imagination  was  too  powerful 
a  part  of  her  nature,  and  her  sensitive- 
ness too  intense,  for  her  to  pass  with  im- 
punity through  any  such  ordeal.  She  had 
tasted  consolation  from  the  true  Source. 
The  cruel  wounds  of  the  past  had  been 
healed,  and  she  had  risen  above  all  pain, 
all  suffering,  to  a  serenity  very  sweet 
and  satisfying.  But,  albeit  her  life  had 
grown  anew— -although  it  was  no  crushed 
spirit,  no  weary  heart,  that  she  brought 
back  with  her  to  her  old  home— she 
still  felt  the  shock,  and  had  to  bear  the 
penalty.  Nevertheless  the  pain  came 
openly  and  wholesomely,  and  was  borne 
bravely  and  welL  It  was  neither  fretfully 
struggled  against,  nor  for  one  hour  was 
it  weakly  yielded  to.  She  set  herself  to 
work  at  once.  She  was  now  of  i^e,  and 
being  neither  extravagant  nor  avaricious,, 
she  was  possessed  of  a  sufiiciency  to  enable 
her  to  carry  out  her  plans,  and  to  build 
a  school  on  Redwood  estate — a  school 
after  her  own  heart,  to  be  conducted  on 
her  own  plan;  that  is  to  say,  after  her 
own  plan's  generous  enthusiasm  had 
passed  under  the  judicious  revision  of  one 
or  two  older  and  more  experienced,  if  not 
wiser,  heads  than  her  own.  And  in  the 
building  this  school,  and  superintending 
that  which  already  existed,  Caroline  found 
plenty  of  happy  employment^  both  for 
head  and  hands. 

And  so  the  time  sped  on.  Summer 
again  shed  its  glory  and  brightness  over 
Redwood.  Again  Caroline  spent  long 
afternoons  under  the  birch-tree  on  the 
lawn.  Again  she  had  musings,  and  it 
may  be  dream-land  was  hers  yet.  But 
now,  she  usually  held  a  book  in  her  hand, 
and  it  was  pored  over  sometimes,  and 
even,  sometimes,  she  would  attract  Miss 
Kendal's  attention  to  some  passage  in 
it. 

Miss  Kendal  liked  to  bring  her  knitting 
into  the  shadow  of  the  lawn  on  these 
June  afternoons.  She  could  knit,  and 
think,  and  look  at  Caroline,  marking  the 
soft,  tender  beauty  that  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  fresh  girlish ness  of  five  years 
before;  noting,  with  silent  thankfulness, 
the  serenity  of  the  broad  brow,  and  the 
quiet  contentment  that  shone  in  the  eyes, 
those  steadfast  eyes,  that,  through  all 
chances,  and  cbangea,  and  trials  of  the 
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ft?e  years,  liad  lost  no  iota  of  thdir  fnok 
ftnd  truthful  directness. 

Clear  and  pure,  too,  came  the  yoice,  as 
she  spoke,  without  looking  up  from  her 
book:  *I  like  these  old  poets.  Listen,  ma 
mi&  Here  is  a  quaint  melody  to  which 
this  scene  goes  well'    And  she  read: — 

* "  The  Boote  season  that  bud  and  bloom  forth 

brings. 
With  green  hath  dad  the  hill^  and  eke  the 

yale; 
The  nightingalej  with  feathers  new,  she 

The  turtle 'to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  come!   for  every  spray  now 

springs; 
The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  o'er  the 

pale; 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings; 
The  fishes  float  with  new  repaired  scale; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings; 
The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  small; 
The  busT  bee  her  honey  new  she  brings. 
Winter  is  eone  that  was  the  flowers'  bale; 
And  thus  Isee,  among  these  pleasant  things, 
Each   care   decays^  and   yet  my   sorrow 

springs." 

*How  curious  it  is,'  said  Caroline,  after 
putting  aside  the  volume,  and  looking 
around  her  for  a  minute  or  two,  Uo 
note  that  continual  envying  of  nature's 
changed  and  renewed  life,  that  some 
poets  and  philosophers  feel  and  express 
so  strongly.  As  if  trees  and  flowers  wero 
the  only  things  that  spring  again!  As 
if  birds,  out  of  all  creation,  monopolised 
the  power  **with  feathers  new  to  sing!" 
As  if  the  soul  had  not  its  seasons,  as 
well  as  the  earth: — its  autumn  of  loss, 
its  winter  of  torpor  and  gloom,  its  spring 
of  resurrection,  its  summer  of  fruition 
and  fuU-sbinine  content.  Is  it  not  true  1 
Have  we  not  all  these?' 

'  Truly,  I  think  so,'  replied  her  friend. 
'And,  moreover,  I  even  think  that  it 
is  with  souls  as  with  the  earth,  and 
that  till  the  autumn's  sorrow  and  the 
winter's  darkness  hath  befallen  us,  the 
true  spring  cannot  renew,  nor  the  ful- 
ness of  the  summer's  sun  bless  us. 
They  who  never  tasted  tribulation,  can- 
not truly  tell  the  sweetness  of  content. 
Things  are  very  evenly  balanced,  Lina! 
I  think  even  our  shortsighted  vision  may 
see  that,  sometimes.  Through  all  wo, 
all  sttflfering,  all  heaviness  and  weariness 
of  heart  and  soul,  we  should  do  well  to 
remember  that 

"  God's  in  His  heaven- 
All's  right  with  the  world !"* 

*  Even  so,'  said  the  younger  lady,  thongbt- 
f  ully.    Her  head  leaned  against  the  stiver 


stem  of  the  birch,  and  her  eyea  looked 
their  peculiar  look  straight  iato  the  h^t, 
as  if  attracted  by  some  kindred  influence 
there.  The  red,  gold  hair  shone  at  <^ 
old,  its  ripiAe-like  undnlations  glistened 
in  the  sunlight.  White  and  pure  was  the 
brow  as  ever,  but  a  chastened  placidity 
had  taken  the  phice  of  the  daring,  reat^ 
less,  ever -inquiring,  ever -seeking  spirit 
of  youth.  It  was  as  though  that  which 
had  been  sought  was  at  last  found.  And 
yet — was  it  so? 

*  Bless  me!'  cried  Miss  Kendal,  sud- 
denly; Hhat  looks  like  Mr  Farquharstand- 
ing  there,  at  the  dining-room  window.  Is 
it,  my  dear?' 

Caroline  started,  glanced  up  at  tbe  win- 
dow, and  then  deliberately  rose  to  her  feet 
*  It  is  Mr  Farquhar,'  she  said,  with  com- 
posure, and  stood  still  while  that  geotie- 
man  advanced  towards  them. 

*  A  sudden  visit,'  remarked  Miss  Ejen- 
dal,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand,  in  cordial 
greeting:  *is  anything  wrong?  You  don't 
look  quite  yourself,  I  fancy.' 

*  I  am  very  well,'  he  gravely  replied; 
and  added,  after  a  brief  pause,  *  I  should 
apologise  for  this  abrupt  intrusion,  but  it 
was  my  only  opportunity  of  bidding  you 
good-by.    I  am  about  to  leave  England.' 

*  Indeed !    Not  for  long,  I  hope  ? ' 
*We  shall  be  very  sorry,'  said  MisB 

Maturin,  politely. 

Ut  is  uncertain  how  long  I  shall  be 
away.  I  am  going  with  a  government 
mission  into  li^pt,'  said  Mr  Farquhar. 

Then,  as  if  wishing  to  waive  the  sub- 
ject, he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  book  from 
which  Caroline  had  been  reading,  an<I 
made  some  indifferent  remark  concern- 
ing it. 

*Come,'  said  Miss  Kendal,  gathering 
her  knitting  apparatus  together,  with  a 
certain  feeling  that  there  was  some  re^ 
straint  hanging  in  the  air  about  them^ 
*  our  tea-time  is  near.  We  keep  primitive 
hours,  you  know,  and  besides,  travellers 
need  refreshment.    Suppose  we  go  in?' 

She  led  the  way,  and  the  others  fol- 
lowed. But  some  perverse  influence  ap- 
parently retarded  Mr  Farqnhai's  steps. 
On  the  terrace  he  paused,  and  turned  to 
look  lingeringly  round.  *It  may  be  my 
last  look,'  he  said,  half-apologetically. 
For  Caroline  had  involuntarily  paused 
too,  but  in  a  minute  she  moved  slightly 
onward,  then  paused  again,  to  pull  care- 
lessly at  the  laden  branches  of  a  foschia 
which  grew  in  graceful  luxuriance  beside 
where  they  were  standing. 
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*Mi8S  -Muturin!'  he  went  on,  in  a 
changed  tone,  Met  me  speak  frankly,  for 
one  minute.  Do  not  think  that  I  am 
weak  enough,  foolish  enough,  to  rashly 
intrude  m^  regrets,  my  hopes,  fears,  or 
wishes^  upon  you,  for  a  second  time.  I 
am  aware  that  my  first,  almost  involun- 
tary confession,  many  months  since,  has 
lost  me  the  little  I  had  of  your  regard, 
your  friendship.  Do  not  look  pained.  I 
shall  learn  to  bear  it.' 

She  had  half  uttered  some  words  of 
deprecation,  but  at  his  last  sentence  she 
had  turned  away,  deeply  colouring. 

*It  is  strange,'  he  pursued,  Uhat  you 
yourself,  as  a  young  girl,  among  these 
very  hills  and  pine  woods,  were  the  first 
to  strongly  touch  that  chord  of  my  nature 
which  now  arms  me  to  endure  your  in- 
difference. Mine  is  no  blighted  soul;  it 
is  no  forlorn,  hopeless,  aimless  tide  of  life, 
that  turns  away  now,  to  cross  the  smooth 
current  of  your  existence — never  again. 
Years  ago,  such  a  trial  might  have  goaded 
a  rebellious  spirit — mine  was  so,  then — 
into  madness.  Now,  it  spurs  it  on  to 
action,  to  find,  where  and  how  Heaven 
pleases,  the  peace  it  may  not  have  of  its 
own  choosing.  Whatever  the  issue,  what- 
ever has  been  the  pain,  I  thank  you,  I 
bless  you  for  the  good  that  your  uncon- 
scious influence  wrought  upon  me  from 
the  very  first  minute  that  I  saw  you.' 

She  said  nothing;  nor  moved,  nor  looked 
up. 

*  I  believe,'  he  said,  gently,  *  that  what 
I  have  said  it  will  be  pleasant  for  you  to 
know,  and  remember,  now  and  hence- 
forward. You  would  not  be  yourself  if 
you  felt  no  sorrow,  no  sympathy,  for  one 
who  gave  his  best  wealth,  his  all  of  pre- 
cious gifts,  in  vain.  It  is  to  tell  you  that 
it  was  not  in  vain — that  I  look  to  the  life 
before  me,  hopefully,  expectantly;  that  I 
am  resolved  to  meet  it  with  energy,  and 
faith — ^it  is  to  tell  you  this  that  I  have 
spoken.    You  understand  mo?' 

*  I  do,'  she  replied. 

*You  will  give  me  your  handl  Let 
this  last  evening  be  like  the  old  times; 
for  we  are  friends,  are  we  noti' 

*Yes,  we  are  friends,'  she  said,  dis- 
tinctly. But  she  did  not  give  him  her 
hand.  She  began  to  walk  hurriedly  to- 
wards the  house. 

'Let  it  be  as  you  will,'  he  said,  rather 
proudly.  But  the  sudden,  instantaneous, 
impulsive  glance  she  lifted  to  his  face, 
melted  his  pride  electrically.  'Forgive  me,' 
he  cried;  'I  know  I  wrong  yoif,  when  I  be- 
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lieve  you  less  than  most  true,  most  kind, 
most  good.    Now,  I  have  done.' 

They  were  at  the  little  wicket  which 
led  to  the  side  entrance,  both  having  ap- 
parently forgotten  the  more  usual  way 
of  ingress  by  the  low  windows.  Simul- 
taneously, Mr  Farqubar  and  Caroline  laid 
their  hands  on  the  latch;  the  latter  drew 
back  hastily,  while  her  companion,  with 
less  apparent  embarrassment,  undid  the 
fastening.  But  his  foot  was  on  the  skirt 
of  her  dress,  and,  in  her  quick  gesture,  a 
great  rent  was  torn  in  the  thin  muslin. 
It  is  singular  how  the  mei^ely  conventional 
is  apt  to  enter  even  into  eras  of  deep 
and  fervent  feeling.  Mr  Farqubar's  apo- 
logies and  regrets  were  most  earnest  and 
unfeigned.  For  Caroline,  her  behaviour 
was  far  less  praiseworthy.  She  stood, 
holding  the  fractured  breadth  a  little 
apart,  regarding  it  with  intentness,  and 
an  expression  almost  of  anguish  quivering 
at  her  lips. 

'Never  mind!  never  mind!'  she  re- 
peated, over  and  over  again,  in  reply  to 
Mr  Farqubar's  self- condemnatory  regrets. 
'  It  does  not  signify  at  all,  not  the  least;' 
and,  as  she  turned  to  go  in,  an  extraordi- 
nary and  uncontrollable  burst  of  tears  at- 
tested her  insincerity. 

'Stay!' 

He  sprang  forward,  and  would  take  her 
hand.  With  the  other,  she  tried  to  hide 
her  face,  while  he  tried,  as  eagerly,  and 
more  effectually,  to  see  it.  Lower  and 
lower  the  sunny  head  drooped,  and  the 
sobs  came  fast  and  strong. 

'Caroline,  what  does  it  mean?'  he 
asked,  earnestly,  almost  to  sternness. 
'  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you — I  charge  you  to 
tell  me.' 

'  It  is  foolish — ^worse  than  foolish,'  came 
faintly  and  falteringly.     'I  do  not — I 

don't  '     With  a  great  effort  she 

raised  her  head,  drew  her  hand  away,  and 
looked  at  him.  '  I  am  not  so  heartless 
as  you  think.  I  am  grieved,'  she  said, 
steadily — 'grieved  to  think  of  your  ap- 
proaching voluntary  exile.' 

'  You  are  grieved — why  ?  * 

'  For  the  sake  of  the  good  and  noble 
career  you  leave  behind  you.' 

'  Nay;  I  embrace  one,  it  may  be,  more 
widely  useful' 

'Your  friends,'  she  went  on — 'your 
tenantry ' 

'  Caroline,  it  is  best  for  me  to  go !  I 
told  you  truly  that  I  go  bravely  and  con- 
tentedly. But  it  is  best  for  me  to  go — 
for  England  is  too  dear— England  is  too 
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full  with  thoaghts  of  home— of  yon.  la 
a  word,  it  is  best  for  me  to  go,  becftiue — 
because  I  love  you.' 

He  watched  her  relentlessly — she  had 
no  chance  to  hide  a  shade  of  an  inflection 
on  her  face — it  was  better  to  dare  his  gazo 
than  to  tremble  under  it.  She  looked  at 
him  again,  and  the  look  sufficed. 

*  You  would  not  deceive  me,  even  un- 
wittingly. Answer  me  truly,  what  does 
that  look  mean  1  What  are  your  thoughts 
saying]' 

She  tried  to  speak  steadily  and  clearly, 
but  it  was  a  very  stammering,  faltering, 
ill-coustructed  sentence  that  came  out  at 
last.  *  Saying,  that— that  if  you  only  go 
away  because  you  love  me,  it  is — ^it  is 
unnecessary — for  you  to  go.' 

*  «  «  « 

*Well,  my  friends,'  observed  Miss 
Kendal  to  herself,  as,  after  losing  sight 
of  them  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a-half, 
she  perceived  them  quietly  walking  up 
and  down  the  terrace,  as  if  no  such  in- 
stitution as  tea  exist^  in  the  world,  *  I 
hope  you  can  appreciate  patience  as  well 
as  you  practise  deliberation.  I  am  hungry.' 

This  final  remark  she  loudly  repeated 
at  the  open  window,  till  she  succeeded  in 
attracting  their  attention. 

Then  OaroUne  came  ninning  towards 
her — 'What  is  it?'  said  she,  with  the 
most  crimson  assumption  of  unconscious- 
ness in  her  face,    *  Do  you  want  me  ? ' 

*I>o  I  want  you?     I  want  my  tea! 


And  80  you've  torn  your  pretty  new.  dress  t 

Heedless  child!' 

*It  was  not  I — it  was  the  gate — at 
least  it  was  at  the  gate — ^the  little  wicket/ 
she  explained. 

Mr  Farquhar  put  his  arm  round  her, 
and  led  her  into  the  room,  in  the  full 
front  of  Miss  Kendal's  eagle  glance. 

*  Blessed  little  wicket ! '  said  he^more 
than  half-solenmly.  Caroline  broke  from 
him,  and  was  clinging  to  her  old  friend, 
hiding  her  face  again.  Miss  Kendal  looked 
at  Mr  Farquhar  with  an  unwonted  quiver 
of  her  steady  mouth,  in  silence;  then,  as 
was  her  habit,  she  tried  to  veil  the  too 
great  earnestness  of  the  moment  with  a 
jest. 

*My  dear,'  she  said,  sententiously, 
bending  over  *her  girl,'  *I  can  darn  it, 
you  know — I  dam  so  beautifully.  It  isn't 
worth  while  to  fret,  though  it  w  a  new 
frock.'  But  for  all  her  philosophy,  a 
single  great  tear  fell  on  Caroline's  hair  as 
she  spoke. 

*  Come,'  said  she,  almost  defiantly  look- 
ing at  the  said  tear,  *let  us  behave  as 
wisely  as  may  be.'  She  held  out  her 
hand  to  Mr  Farquhar — *  Tbis  child  has 
no  mother  but  me,  no  father,  except 
Qod.  See  that  you  love  her,  faith- 
fully, purely,  singly,  to  make  up  to  her 
those  long  years  of  orphanhood — for- 
lorn years  at  the  best.  She  deserves  to 
be  happy — my  darling!  Qod  send  she 
shall  be  sOj  at  last ! ' 


THE   AQUARIUM   MANIA. 


T^E  periodical  occurrence  of  a  mania 
of  one  kind  or  another,  is  one  of  those 
things  that  we  may  now  regularly  count 
npon.  The  tendency  to  these  peculiar 
mental  epidemics  is  one  of  our  national 
weaknesses,  and  is  sure  to  exhibit  itself 
again  and  again  at  longer  or  shorter  in- 
tervals. It  is  no  great  while  ago  that  it 
showed  itself  in  connection  with  those 
preposterous  bipeds,  the  Cochin  China 
fowls;  and  before  we  had  well  become  re- 
conciled to  those  ornithological  oddities, 
a  still  more  virulent  craze  broke  out,  for 
converting  plain  glass  jars  into  magnifi- 
cent specimens  of  porcelain  and  pottery 
ware.  It  was  our  fair  friends  more  espe- 
cially that  were  affected  by  this  latter 
mania,  and  so  entirely  did  it  get  posses- 
sion of  them,  that,  for  awhile,  there  was 


nothing  that  took  so  amaaingly  at  fimey 
fairs  and  bazaars,  nothing  that  was  in  such 
great  request  for  wedding  and  birth-day 
presents,  as  choice  sampks  of  this  home- 
made mimicry  of  the  costly  wares  of  Sevres 
and  Dresden.  But  Potichomania,  like 
other  manias  that  have  gone  before  it,  has 
speedily  run  its  course,  and  had  to  give 
way  to  the  stronger  attractions  of  a  rival 
novelty.  The  narrow-necked  jar  has 
given  place  to  the  capacious  tank;  the 
corpulent  Chinamen,  the  landscapes  with 
impossible  perspective,  and  the  brilliantly 
coloured  butterflies,  birds,  and  flowers, 
unknown  to  sciences,  have  all  disappeared 
before  a  sudden  invasion  of  tadpoles,  tittle- 
bats, and  sear-anemones;  and  aquaiium- 
keeping  is  now  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  popularity  <tf  this  ingenious  and 
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attractive  contrivance  is  something  alto- 
gether extraordinary.  It  may  he  a  harsh 
way  of  describing  it,  perhaps,  to  call  it  a 
*  mania;'  but  a  passion  so  prevalent  and 
intense  is  certainly  nothing  less.  The 
aquarium  has  already  created  a  litera- 
ture of  its  own;  it  has  given  rise  to  at 
least  two  entirely  new  trades  or  occupa- 
tions, besides  greatly  increasing  old  ones; 
and  it  has  done  more  to  promote  and 
popularise  the  study  of  natural  history 
than  anything  else  that  can  be  mentioned, 
unless  it  be  the  invention  of  the  micro- 
scope. It  is  now  rather  more  than  three 
years  ago  that  the  tanks  in  the  Fish 
House  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Re- 
gent's Park,  were  first  opened  to  public 
inspection,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent the  interest  and  enthusiasm  which 
the  aquarium  has  excited  has  continually 
increased.  The  great  success  of  the  ex- 
hibition in  the  Regent's  Park  speedily 
led  to  the  establishment  of  aquaria  in 
other  localities,  and  there  is  now  hardly 
a  public  place  of  resort  in  any  of  our 
large  towns  that  does  not  boast  a  collec- 
tion of  living  fresh-water  and  marine  ani- 
mals as  one  of  the  principal  features  of 
its  attractions. 

The  publication  of  Mr  Gosse's  elegant 
volume  *  The  Aquarium '  opened  up  a  new 
source  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
subject.  It  suggested  the  establishment  of 
the  ^parlour  aquarium,'  by  means  of  which 
private  persons  might  have  in  their  own 
houses,  and  under  their  constant  notice, 
similar  collections  of  animals  to  those 
which  attracted  such  attention  in  places 
of  public  resort.  The  idea  was  no  sooner 
suggested  than  it  was  eagerly  caught  up, 
and  forthwith  the  aquarium  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  first  favourite  amongst  the 
ornaments  of  the  parlour  and  the  draw- 
ing-room%  The  expense,  however,  was 
something  considerable  at  first;  and^  for 
awhile,  it  was  only  in  those  'desirable  resi- 
dences,' as  the  auctioneers  phrase  it,  the 
substantial  mansions  of  people  well-to-do 
in  the  world,  that  you  had  any  chance  of 
meeting  with  the  aquarium.  But  an  in- 
crease of  dealers,  and  the  competition  be- 
tween them,  have  made  matters  different 
now;  and  the  man  with  only  a  few  shil- 
lings to  spare  may  yet  have  his  collection 
of  pet  anemones,  and  keep,  if  he  will,  a 
whole  aquatic  menagerie  inside  his  par- 
lour window.  Nor  does  it  matter  in  the 
least  where,  or  at  what  distance  from  the 
coast,  he  may  reside;  for,  like  those  famous 
bedsteads  one  sees  announced  at  the  rail- 


way stations,  the  aquarium  seems  ex- 
pressly adapted  to  be  'sent  free  by  post,' 
and  may  anywhere  be  had  to  order  by 
simply  addressing  a  letter  to  one  of  the 
London  dealers.  In  London  itself,  the 
mania  is  raging  just  now  at  fever  point. 
The  aquarium  is  fast  dispossessing  the 
shop- windows  of  all  the  old-fashioned 
globes  of  gold  fish,  and  creates  such  ob- 
structive crowds  upon  the  footpaths,  as  to 
call  for  a  speedy  interference  of  the  police. 
In  West  End  squares,  in  trim  suburban 
villas,  in  crowded  city  thoroughfares,  in 
the  demure  houses  of  little,  unfrequented 
back  streets,  and  inside  the  flat,  sill-less 
windows  of  wretched  Spitalfields  and 
Bethnal  Green,  everywhere  you  see  the 
aquarium  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
have  abundant  proof  how  ardently  the 
Cockney  of  every  grade  is  attached  to  *  the 
new  fancy  that's  come  up.' 

The  visiter  to  Covent  Garden  Market 
is  soon  made  aware  that,  in  addition 
to  its  old-established  dealings  in  dainty 
fruits^  it  now  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  live  stock.  The  conservatory 
above  the  piazza  is  the  great  mart  for  ail 
the  requisitcsforthefresh-water  aquarium, 
and  for  some  things^  we  opine,  that  are 
neither  requisite  nor  possible  therewith. 
A  lover  of  the  curious  would  find  much 
to  amuse  him  in  a  visit  to  the  place.  In 
addition  to  aquaria  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes  ready  stocked,  and  with  people 
equally  curious  with  himself  peering  in 
at  the  occupants  within,  he  would  find 
quite  an  array  of  globes,  tubs,  pans,  and 
jars,  each  with  its  stock  of  animals,  wait- 
ing there  in  crowded  confinement  to  be 
picked  and  chosen  from  by  purchasers. 
Here  he  would  have  a  globe  of  pugnacious 
sticklebacks;  there  a  tank  with  a  glist- 
ening shoal  of  gold  fish,  with  gudgeon 
and  minnows;  next  to  that  a  dish  of  pond 
snails;  then  a  great  glass  pan  with  a  thick 
sediment  of  water-newts  sprawling  un- 
comfortably over  one  another,  and  looking 
out  imploringly  upon  the  visiter  with 
their  beautiful  mild  eyes;  over  on  another 
stand,  a  row  of  smaller  globes  and  confec- 
tionary glasses,  alive  with  water-beetles, 
boatmen,  larvss  of  dragon  flies,  water  scor- 
pions, and  aquatic  spiders;  then,  in  glasses 
carefully  covered  over,  and  with  a  little 
damp  hay  at  the  bottom,  he  would  light 
upon  some  frogs,  and  corpulent  young 
toads  palpitating  in  the  sunshine,  a  lithe 
snake  or  two,  and,  it  may  chance,  a  com- 
pany of  restless  stag -beetles.  The  ini- 
tiated in  what  an  aquarium  is  might 
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be  disposed  to  protest  against  the  pre- 
sence of  some  of  these  latter-mentioned 
creatures;  but  tastes  difier;  and  as  all 
living  things  will  sell,  there  is  surely  no 
great  cause  to  complain  that  the  proprie- 
tor exhibits  a  comprehensive  desure  to 
please  everybody. 

But,  besides  this  live-stock  properly 
80  called,  there  are  the  vegetable  requi- 
sites of  the  aquarium,  the  anackarU  and 
the  vdLuneriaj  the  white  water-lily  and 
the  other  plants  that  are  used,  all  of 
which  are  at  hand,  with  the  sand,  gravel, 
worm  shells,  and  artificial  rock-work,  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a  complete  aqua- 
rium, according  to  the  Oovent  Garden 
notiim  of  what  an  aquarium  ought  to 
be.  The  Cbvent  Garden  notion  is  not 
one  of  the  best,  though  it  is  not  every- 
body that  thinks  so;  and  the  probability 
is,  that  at  whatever  hour  of  the  day  a 
visiter  should  mount  the  steps  from  the 
piazza,  he  would  find  the  little  ring-net 
busy  at  work  dipping  into  globe  and  tank, 
and  back  into  the  globe  again,  to  execute 
the  behests  of  some  waiting  customer, 
who  stands  looking  half  enthusiastic  and 
half  ashamed  at  the  nature  of  his  par- 
chases. 

Besides  these  Oovent  Garden  dealers, 
there  are  some  half-a-dosen  others  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  whose  shop 
windows  form  a  singtilar  study,  and  gene- 
rally collect  in  front  of  them  an  atten- 
tive crowd  (A  embryo-Cockney  naturalists. 
It  is  in  these  places  more  particularly 
that  you  encounter  the  extreme  extrava- 
gances of  the  aquarium  mania,  and  see 
how  a  thing  admirable  in  itself  may 
be  turned  into  ridicule.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  these  establish- 
ments figured  until  lately  in  one  of  those 
numerous,  long,  crooked,  crowded  alleys 
which  afford  the  pedestrian  in  town  a  short 
cut  between  the  more  public  thorongh- 
fares,  and  in  which  the  narrow  space  for 
passengers  is  made  still  narrower  by  dis- 
plays of  crockery  ware,  baskets  of  green- 
grocery, marine  store-dealers'  flats  of  old 
iron  and  rusty  nails,  fishmongers'  odori- 
ferous stalls,  and  old  clothes  shops,  with 
their  bundles  of  faded  finery  and  rows  of 
dilapidated  boots  and  shoes  blocking  np 
the  way.  It  was  a  shop  with  a  broad 
high  window,  whfch,  from  top  to  bottom, 
from  end  to  end,  was  crowded,  crammed 
with  glass  vessels  of  every  descriptitm, 
Weil  fill<id  with  animals  supposed  to  be 
apptopriatefor  the  aquariunu  With  the 
exei^ption  of  ova  sqpim  tank  in  la  oovinr. 


having,  in  a  little  water  covered  with  a& 
iridescent  slime,  what  looked  like  a  layer 
of  pickled  sea-anemones,  the  entire  stock 
of  the  establishment  was  composed  of 
fresh-water  animals,  and  mast  have  ex^ 
faausted  of  their  inhabitants  no  end  of 
ponds  and  ditches  in  the  outlying  fields 
and  lanes. 

The  bottom  shelf  in  the  window  was 
occupied  by  weighty  matters;  and  here 
were  several  of  the  huge  globular  bottles 
that  shoot  out  their  coloured  light  from 
the  chemists'  windows,  black  with  wrig- 
gling masses  of  tadpoles,  pond-enails,  and 
water-newts,  each  kind  kept  to  itself,  but 
so  densely  crowded  together,  as  to  mal^ 
it  doubtful  whether  the  proprietor  might 
not  be  amenable  to  the  law  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals.  Gold  fish, 
Prussian  carp,  gudgeon,  and  sticklebai^e, 
fined  somewhat  better,  though  they  gasped 
painfully  at  the  top  of  the  water,  and  had 
little  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  popularity 
of  the  aquarium.  Above  this,  a  narrower 
shelf,  closely  packed  with  small  globes, 
glass  jars,  and  pickle  bottles,  displayed  an 
assortment  of  young  frogs,  water  spiders, 
caddis-worms,  and  other  larvae,  with  larger 
specimens  of  the  water-newts,  worth  more 
than  those  below,  and  therefore  favoured 
with  more  space  to  move,  and  a  sprig  of 
anacharUy  to  keep  the  water  pure,  into  the 
bargain.  On  the  upper  shelves  were  oomr 
mon  medicine  phials  and  hyacinth  glasses, 
filled  with  what  the  young  urehins  gaping 
up  at  them  declared  to  be  tiddlers  and  toe- 
biters,  but  which,  in  the  proprietoi's  ele- 
gant Latin,  are  pronounced  the  larger  and 
the  smaller  ^didieus,  or  ravenous  beetle.' 
As  with  the  ^K>p  firont,  so  with  its  in- 
txsrior:  counter,  shelves,  and  floor,  were 
alike  crowded  with  vessels  of  one  kind  or 
another,  present  or  prospective  recep- 
tacles of  miserable  victims  to  th&aquariam 
mania. 

If,  however,  we  pass  from  these  too 
zealous  attempts  at  popuLarising  the 
aquarium,  to  those  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  principles  involved  in 
their  proper  management  is  combined 
with  more  than  a  mere  business  interest 
in  selling  them,  we  shall  find  that  the  trade 
in  these  aquatic  communities  is  altogether 
destitute  of  painful  and  disgusting  asso- 
ciations, and  highly  curious  and  interest- 
ing. Any  one  that  cares  to  see -an  esta- 
blisbment'  where  this  novel  branch  of  in- 
dnstryis  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and 
where  every  effort  is  iilade  to  imitate  the 
natural  cond&tiims  proper  to  each  class  of 
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animate,  could  not  do  krtler  than  pay  a 
visit  to  Mr  Lloyd  of  Portland  Road,  B&- 
geuVs  Park,  who  deservedly  stands  first  on 
the  list  (with  a  second  nowhei^)  of  those 
practieally  engaged  in  promoting  the  study 
of  aquarian  natural  history.  Although 
everything  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
hoth  fresh- water  and  marine  aquaria  is 
kept  in  constant  readiness,  it  is  to  the 
latter  more  especially  that  Mr  Lloyd  di- 
rects his  attention;  and  hi8  stock  of  nta< 
rine  animals,  numbering  something  like 
fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  specimens, 
is  interesting  not  only  to  amateurs,  bat 
to  naturalists  themselves.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  organised  body  of  collectors 
posted  at  intervals  in  the  richest  loca- 
lities along  the  coast,  and  a&rds  a  fahr 
representation  of  that  portion  of  our  ma- 
rine Fauna  and  Flora  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  aquarium.  The  motley  host 
is  accommodate  in  about  fifty  large  plate- 
glass  tank!«,  containing  in  all  a  little  ooean 
of  more  than  a  thousand  gallons  of  real 
sea-water ! 

Onee  inside  Mr  Ll<^d'8  doors,  an  ima- 
ginative man  might  fancy  himself  miles 
away  from  the  dusty  road  and  the  cab- 
stand outside,  suddenly  dropped  down  in 
some  quiet  nook  by  the  seaside.  Imagi- 
native or  not,  one  is  instantly  greeted 
with  the  strong  scent  of  the  sea-breezes, 
and  in  the  tanks  around  you  see  enough 
at  a  glance  to  be  assured  of  the  presence 
of  numberless  wonders  of  the  shore.  Let 
us  look  round  for  a  minute  or  two.  No- 
tice here,  in  this  shallow  octagonal  tank, 
how  complacenldy  a  colony  of  juvenile 
crabs  are  lacking  their  way  over  the 
shingly  bottom,  as  though  they  were  still 
at  home  on  the  Dorsetshire  shore;  and 
see,  attached  under  that  ledge,  there  is  a 
little  hairy  broadclaw,  first  cousin  to  tiie 
shore  crab,  and  a  very  pet  for  the  aqua- 
rium. An  adjoining  tank  gives  us  an 
assortment  of  anemones,  the  primal  fa- 
vourites, as  they  well  deserve  to  be,  of 
*  the  8ea*s  abundant  progeny.'  And  these 
are  some  of  the  choicest  of  the  class: — 
gemmaceaf  with  its  pretty  ringed  arms, 
and  bellis,  with  its  looped  fringes  of  tiny 
tentacles^  stand  up  boldly,  evidently  court- 
ing our  admiration;  but  a  consequential 
dUxnthus,  big  enough  to  know  better,  has 
stuck  himself  against  the  vertical  face  of 
the  tank,  and  only  shows  bis  tail.  Look 
narrowly  over  the  stones  at  the  bottom, 
and  you  will  be  sure  to  see  some  yoimg 
ones  upatretched  in  imitation  of  their 
elders,  like  littie  stare  of  tinted  jelly; 


while  here  and  tK^e  a  oirele  of  tentacles 
peeps  -up  from  amongst  the  sand,  be* 
traying  the  whereabouts  of  sonte  grubb- 
ing individual  that  delights  in  living 
underground.  Another  step,  and  we  have 
before  us  some  of  the  spiny-skinned  fra- 
ternity—the prickly  little  eckiniLs  pro- 
truding its  delicate  worm-like  suckers, 
as  it  crawls  up  the  gianite  block;  a 
pretty  pink  star -fish  {UrasUr  rvheni) 
similarly  engaged;  and,  aerating  himself 
at  Uie  top  of  the  water,  one  of  those 
pr^piosterous  holothuriat  or  sea -cucum- 
bers— a  sapient  individual,  which,  Mr 
Lloyd  declares  to  us,  not  long  ago  volun- 
tarily disembowelled  himself  in  a  fit  of 
spleen.  The  gentleman  is  only  now  in 
a  convalescent  state,  and  still  looks  re- 
markably pallid  and  wo-b^one.  Next 
in  our  way  comes  a  tank  with  an  army  of 
periwinkles  at  work  upon  the  glass  »des, 
mowing  down  a  troublesome  growth  of 
coirf^rvcBf  which  gives  us  only  an  indis- 
tinct view  of  some  members  of  the  wrasse 
&mily  sporting  within.  Now  we  have  a 
t«nk  of  artificisJ  sea- water,  clear  as  crystal, 
and  with  several  actimoe  quite  as  much 
at  home  as  in  their  natural  element. 
Amongst  the  rest,  there  is  here  a  beauti- 
ful anffmcoma,  standing  proudly  erect, 
and  spreading  out  its  delicate  glassy  ten- 
tacles— ^a  very  fairy  of  anemones. 

But,  really,  there  is  no  end  to  these 
anemones.  Our  next  step  confronts  us 
with  Antkea  cerens,  sitting  perched  upon 
a  block  of  stone,  waving  to  and  fro  its 
long  snake-like  arms;  while,  immediately 
below,  Bunodea  cramcornU  stands  up, 
huge  in  sis&e,  and  arrayed  in  the  gayest 
tints.  Then,  in  a  little  cylinder  above, 
carefully  kept  by  himself,  there  is  £d- 
wardUia  vesiitay  the  curious  worm-shaped 
anemone  discovered  by  Edward  Forbes 
on  the  island  of  Pares  in  the  JSgean 
Sea,  and  which,  until  Mr  Lloyd's  col-, 
lectors  turned  him  up  cm  the  coast  of 
North  Wales,  was  supposed  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  species.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  anemone  is,  that  it  forms  for  itself 
a  tough  thick  tube  of  condensed  mucus, 
which  it  keeps  half-buried  in  tlie  sand, 
and  into  which  it  withdraws  itself  at  the 
slightest  alarm.  As  we  first  look  at  the 
gentleman,  he  is  protruding  boldly  from 
bis  tube,  with  his  expanded  disk  of  spotted 
tentacles  broadly  displayed;  but  a  tap  on 
the  glass  brings  him  down  in  an  instant, 
and  then  all  that  you  can  see  is  a  rounded 
ridge  of  sand,  which  the  most  sharp-eyed 
prolessor  wordd  be  apt  to  overlook  on  ^6 
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shore.  Peering  into  another  of  these  ^- 
linders,  we  light  npon  a  group  of  aerptdo!, 
which,  like  sensihle  worms  that  they  are, 
keep  within  doors  dnring  the  heat  of  the 
day,  so  that  we  can  catch  only  the  tips  of 
their  brilliant  plumes  of  pink  and  white. 
But  in  this  glass  Mr  Lloyd  points  out  a 
little  white  speck  on  one  of  the  tubes  of 
the  serpulae,  which  we  are  told  particularly 
to  note.  Doing  our  best,  we  can  only  just 
detect  its  presence  by  the  naked  eye,  but, 
on  turning  a  microscope  upon  it,  the  tiny 
speck  proves  to  be  a  minute  hydraform 
polype  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  which  its 
owner  expects  will  by  and  by  turn  out  to 
be  an  embryo  medusa  in  its  early  poly[)e 
form.  Cylinder  number  three  presents  us 
with  a  pair  of  water-spiders,  and  a  whole 
aquatic  brood  of  youngsters  just  escaping 
from  the  bag  of  eggs  at  the  top  of  the 
water,  the  little  fellows  kicking  and  jerk- 
ing like  veritable  water-fleas  at  their  new- 
ly-achieved liberty;  while  cylinder  number 
four  charms  us  with  the  sight  of  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  diminutive,  gem-like,  stony 
corals,  which  are  the  sole  representatives 
on  our  own  shores  of  the  reef-building 
corals  of  the  tropics. 

In  another  part,  we  come  upon  a  shoal 
of  lively  sticklebacks,  rejoicing  apparently 
in  the  possession  of  a  cool  corne/;  here 
there  is  a  company  of  young  eels,  that  have 
a  glass  to  themselves,  and  glide  gracefully 
amongst  the  blades  of  a  vcdisneria;  there 
a  dish  of  the  common  anemones,  huddled 
up  into  all  sort  of  shapes,  and  of  a  dozen 
different  colours,  wait  for  a  fresh  allowance 
of  water;  and  another  step  onwards  we 
come  to  a  stand  before  a  combined  aqua- 
rium and  fern-case,  ready  stocked  and  of 
large  size,  *a  thing  of  beauty'  waiting  to 
become  *a  joy  for  ever'  to  any  sensible  per- 
son with  only  a  few  pounds  to  spare.  At 
this  point  we  kick  our  toes  against  a  huge 
slate  tank,  in  which  Mr  Lloyd  keeps  stored 
away  numberless  gallons  of  sea- water, 
which  is  brought  every  week  from  out  of 
sight  of  land,  and  sold  across  the  counter 
at  so  much  per  gallon  as  regularly  as 
London  porter.  But,  lest  any  prospective 
aquarium-keeper  in  the  country  should 
anticipate  a  difficulty  in  having  this  com- 
modity packed  in  a  suitable  form  for  Her 
Majesty's  post-bags,  it  ought  to  be  stated, 
that  he  may  purchase  instead  a  packet  of 
Mr  Gosse*s  marine  salts,  and  manufacture 
some  artificial  sea- water  for  himself.  Only 
let  him  grow  a  few  sea- weeds  in  his  *  home- 
made' before  introducing  the  animals, 
and  his  aquarium  ynW  be  none  the  worse 


for  having  the  fluid  it  contaim  supplied  by 
the  pump. 

In  order  to  pat  the  cap  of  completeness 
on  his  establishment,  Mr  Lloyd  not  only 
has  his  stock  of  animals  and  plants,  and 
tanks  of  all  sorts  to  put  them  in,  but  on 
his  tables  you  may  see  a  very  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  various  etceteras  the 
aquarium  has  either  appropriated  or  called 
into  being.  The  list  of  books  alone 
would  be  a  formidable  item,  if  all  that  he 
has  to  show  were  necessary  to  have;  then 
there  are  specific  gravity  tests,  and  ther- 
mometers for  regulating  temperature, 
lenses  and  microscopes  for  viewing  objects 
in  the  aquarium,  drip  glasses  and  syringes 
for  aeration,  syphons  for  removing  water 
without  disturbance,  and  dipping-tubes 
and  spoons  for  getting  rid  of  ail  matters 
that  are  ofiensive  to  the  delicate  sensi- 
bilities of  the  captive  pets.  We  give  a 
parting  glance  at  the  array  of  tanks,  and 
wonder,  as  we  take  our  leave,  what  va- 
rious fates  await  the  singular  assortment 
of  living  things  they  contain. 

One  of  the  oddest  things  in  connection 
with  this  aquarium  trade  is,  the  {nro- 
digious  marketable  value  it  has  given  to 
creatures  and  objects  never  before  di-eamed 
of  as  convertible  into  hard  cash.  At 
Covent  Garden  Market  we  were  told  the 
other  day  by  a  dealer,  who  was  somewhat 
nettled,  apparently,  at  our  numerous  in- 
quiries, that  if  we  liked  he  would  make  us 
*as  little  as  two-penn'o'th  of  anacharis* — 
said  anacharis  being  the  troublesome  weed 
which  is  clogging  up  our  canals,  and 
which  the  proprietors  of  some  of  them 
would  right  willingly  pay  you  for  carting 
away !  And  so  it  is  all  through  the  list 
of  aquarium  requisites.  The  common 
pond  snails,  lymnea  and  planorbis,  that 
you  may  dip  up  by  the  score  from  any  of 
our  wayside  pc>nds,  sell  at  the  rate  of  six- 
pence and  a  shilling  the  dozen;  stickle- 
backs and  minnows  are  equally  valuable; 
while  some  of  the  larger  water-beetles  go 
to  the  tune  of  half-a-crown  a-pair !  Our 
friends  from  the  seaside,  of  course,  are 
proportionately  higher.  Periwinkles,  for 
example,  at  a  penny  a-piece  would  seem 
dear  at  Billingsgate,  no  doubt,  but  in  a 
marine  aquarium,  their  value  is  great,  and 
price  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Shrimps 
aod  prawns  again  seem  marvellously  high 
at  ninepence  and  a  shilling,  and  yet  Mr 
Lloyd  will  tell  you  that  he  can't  get  enough 
of  them.  So  again  with  the  little  gobies 
and  pipe-fish,  that  boys  at  the  seaside  dip 
up  from  the  rock  pools,  or  catch  under 
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stones  when  the  tide  goes  oat — they  cost 
you  as  much  as  the  finest  mackerel. 

Buty  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  for  the 
sea-anemones  that  you  pay  prices  the  most 
extraordinary.  Mesen^ryanthemumf  be- 
ing common  everywhere,  and  found  up  to 
high-water  mark,  you  may  get  from  six- 
pence upwards;  crassicomiSy  a  monstrous 
fellow,  but  one  that  will  probably  die 
within  a  week  after  you  get  him  (though, 
by  the  way,  the  iteiv  porter  at  the  Fish 
House  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  protests 
against  that  statement  of  ours — '  Die !  no, 
bless  you:  Tve  got  some  of  'em  *ere  that 
Tve  had  in  the  tanks  this  three  year*), 
is  yours  for  a  shilling.  But  for  a  good 
specimen  of  anffuicaina,  beUiSy  dianthusy 
otgemmacecLy  you  must  put  down  at  least 
three  or  four  shillings;  for  the  pretty 
strawberry  anemone  nothing  short  of  five 
shillings;  and  if  you  would  own  the  new 
Edwardna,  the  price  mounts  up  to  seven 
shillings.  We  might  have  greatly  ampli- 
fied this  curious  list  of  prices,  but  quite 
enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  your 
aquarium  dealer  is  no  pettifogging  trades- 
man, and  that  his  little  people  of  the  sea 
are  having  full  jastice  done  to  them  in  a 
monetary  point  of  view,  if  in  no  other. 

The  reason  of  these  extraordinary 
charges,  as  they  certainly  appear  at  first 
sight,  is  not  far  to  seek,  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  show  that  they  are  faur  and  raasonable, 
when  all  things  are  considered.  The  in- 
evitable risk,  and  the  frequent  casualties 
attendant  on  keeping  such  a  miscellane- 
ous live  stock,  necessarily  add  to  the  price 
of  the  creatures  that  are  sold;  and  then 
the  collectors  have  to  get  their  living  by 
catching  the  stock,  before  the  dealer  has 
them  to  get  his  living  by  their  sale.  The 
collector  of  objects  for  the  fresh-water 
aquarium  is  most  commonly  a  miserable 
object  himself — ^a  fit  companion  for  the 
old  familiar  birdcatcher  that  we  meet  oc- 
casionally, toiling  home,  with  his  cages 
tied  up  in  canvas  at  his  back.  You 
may  see  him  any  morning  in  summer, 
a  few  miles  out  of  town,  dipping  up  his 
newts  and  water-beetles  from  the  road- 
side ditches,  or  dragging  the  ponds  for 
fish;  and  if  you  see  him  again  later  in 
the  day,  and  examine  his  can,  you  will 
probably  find  it  filled  with  gasping  crowds, 
the  half  of  which  will  be  dead  before  he 
can  turn  them  over  to  the  dealers  in  town. 
The  collectors  of  marine  animals  are  quite 
(tf  another  order,  and  are  obliged  to  go 
to  their  work  well  booted  and  belted, 
equipped  with  basket  and  bottles,  chisel, 


hammer,  and  crowbar;  they  need,  too,  to 
be  quick  of  eye,  and  dexterous  in  the  use 
of  their  tools.  An  amateur  collector, 
down  at  the  seaside  for  his  autumn  holi- 
day, can  afibrd  to  come  hooie  from  a  day's 
adventures  amongst  the  rock  and  sand- 
fiats  empty-handed,  but  the  man  who 
makes  collecting  his  business  must  fill  his 
jars  and  bottles  at  every  ebb  of  the  tide. 

No  less  than  fourteen  of  these  collectors 
by  trade  are  constantly  on  the  look-out 
to  keep  Mr  Lloyd's  tanks  supplied  with 
stock;  and  from  Dover  round  the  entire 
south  and  west  coast  to  Solway  Frith, 
there  is  no  important  locality  that  does 
not  contribute  to  his  store.  In  the  jour- 
ney from  the  coast  to  London,  the  ca- 
sualties tliat  occur  are  sometimes  rather 
serious.  A  long  hot  ride,  even  though 
it  be  by  express  train,  is  by  no  means 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  little  fel- 
lows accustomed  to  the  open  shore  and 
the  bright  sunshine.  In  such  cases,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  shrimps  and 
prawns  lose  their  ghostly  pallor,  and  pre- 
sent themselves,  with  their  tails  folded 
in,  in  their  familiar  guise  of  pink  or 
brown;  the  anemones  look  like  whelks 
cooked  for  sale  in  the  London  streets; 
your  crabs  come  out  red;  and  what  fish 
there  may  be  at  once  float  with  their 
bellies  upwards.  All  this,  of  course, 
considerably  enhances  the  cost  of  a  large 
stock;  and  then,  remembering  the  con- 
stant care  that  is  needed  to  keep  some 
thousands  of  specimens  in  good  condition, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  people  have  to  pay 
for  indulging  a  passion  for  the  aquarium. 

If  Mr  Qosse  be  at  all  the  kind  of  per- 
son that  we  take  him  for,  he  must  be  al- 
most appalled  at  times  at  the  thought 
of  the  terrible  havoc  he  has  occasioned 
amongst  the  little  creatures  that  he  loves 
so  well  It  is  really  frightful  to  thmk  what 
widespread  destruction  the  aquarium  has 
occasioned,  and  that,  too,  amongst  a  class 
of  animals  that  were  previously  almost 
exempt  from  persecution.  And  it  is  not 
alone,  nor  principally,  that  so  many  thou- 
sands of  little  things  die  in  the  hands  of 
the  collectors  and  dealers;  a  still  greater 
fatality  attends  them  after  they  have 
passed  that  ordeal,  and  got  into  the  cus- 
tody of  private  persons.  The  truth  is, 
that  aquaiium-keepers  are  too  generally 
ignorant  or  neglectful  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  contrivance,  and  only 
stock  their  vases  and  tanks,  speedily 
thereafter  to  find  their  animals  languish- 
ing or  dead.    The  first  and  essential  re- 
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qfMie  in  an  aqiiftriam  is  the  pttmao^  of 

oxjgen 


»  pMienM 
growing  plants  to  generate  the  oxjg 
the  animals  require;  and  unless  this  pri* 
maty  condition  of  snocess  be  attended  to 
— ^if  the  plants  employed  be  unhealthy 
and  in  process  of  decay — it  is  fatile  to 
think  the  aquarium  will  answer.  The  only 
safe  plan,  in  stocking  a  vase  or  tank,  is  to 
b^in  with  the  plants  first,  and  to  pro- 
ce«l  no  further  till  there  is  dear  OTidenee 
that  they  are  in  a  thrifing,  healthy  con<* 
dition,  when  the  animal  part  of  the  popu- 
lation may  be  introduced  with  safety,  and 
kept  alive  for  an  inde6nite  period,  if  only 
proper  precaution  be  obsenred  in  their 
management 

One  of  the  commonest  and  most  fatal 
errors  into  which  the  aquarium-keeper  is 
apt  to  fall  is  that  of  orercrowding.  The 
notion  seems  to  obtain,  that  a  tank  <x 
vase  is  properly  stocked  only  when  it  is 
filled  with  a  throng  of  creatures  that 
have  hardly  room  to  move  with  freedom, 
and  which  are  entirely  precluded,  there* 
fore,  from  exliibiting  their  distinctive 
habits.  Most  commonly,  however,  this 
error  of  overcrowding  is  accompanied  by 
another  almost  as  bad — namely,  the  im- 
proper assortment  of  animals.  In  the 
same  way  as  the  unskilful  amateur  in 
gardening  spoils  the  appearance  of  his 
borders  with  a  mixture  of  flowers  that 
only  interfere  with  each  other,  and  de- 
stroy the  general  effect,  so  the  over-am- 
bitious owner  of  an  aquarium  frustrates 
bis  own  purpose,  by  having  an  incongru- 
ous assemblage  of  animals,  where  only  half 
as  many,  both  as  to  number  and  to  kind, 
can  properly  be  kept.  In  many  of  the 
fresh-water  aquaria  to  be  seen  about  the 
town,  these  errors  are  glaringly  conspicu- 
ous. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet 
with  a  smart-looking  tank,  of  large  size, 
and  fitted  up  with  fancy  rock-work  (an- 
other mistake),  and  fountain  at  top,  in 
which  the  water  is  literally  thick  with 
animals  of  one  kind  or  another — gold 
fish,  gudgeon,  sticklebacks,  and  water- 
newts,  all  writhing  about  together,  and 
(those  that  can  reach  it)  gasping  languidly 
at  the  top  on  the  verge  of  suffocation. 
It  is  obvious  that  an  aquarium  so  kept  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  place  of 
torture,  the  occupants  of  which,  respiring 
continually  a  vitiated  poisonous  fluid, 
must  inevitably  die  before  their  time. 
But  not  unfrequently  this  error  of  im- 
proper assortment  is  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme of  putting  together  animals  that 
actually  imy  upon  each  other.    Larvae 


of  duagon^lisa,  wster-heetlBi,  a&d  Hm 
bloodthursty  little  boatmen  of  oar  pood% 
are  thus  sometimes  huddled  together  in 
a  tank,  where  tbey  not  only  attack  and 
destroy  tiie  smaller  fish,  but  where  tbey 
are  pretty  sure  to  assail  each  other,  and 
convert  the  aquarium  into  a  seeoe  of 
mutual  slaughter. 

Another  thing  to  be  carefully  guaided 
against  is  improper  exposure  of  the 
aquarium  to  the  solar  light  and  heat 
Both  these  are  essential  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  the  evil  is  to  have  them  in 
excess.  Too  much  light  has  a  tendenqr 
to  make  the  water  turbid,  by  promoting 
the  growth  of  minute  vegetation,  which 
speedily  aocumulates  on  the  glass  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  effectually  hides  all 
that  is  going  on  within;  while  an  undue 
amount  of  heat  is  likely  to  parboil  the 
stock.  The  aquarium,  therefore,  should 
never  be  left  unprotected  by  a  screen  in 
the  eye  of  the  sun,  in  hot  weather.  Any 
foigetiiilness  of  this  matter  may  cost  the 
aquarium-keeper  the  loss  of  a  valuidile 
collection  of  animals;  as  it  once  cost  us, 
years  liefore  the  aquarium  was  thought 
of,  the  loss  of  a  large  oommunity  of  tad- 
poles, on  the  metamofphoses  of  winch  ve 
were  carrying  on  some  juvenile  observa- 
tions. 

It  is  important,  again,  in  stocking  an 
aquarium,  not  to  employ  any  animals,  the 
natural  couditions  proper  to  which  cannot 
easily  be  imitated.  Many  such  animals 
are  found  in  the  aquarium  at  times,  but 
they  never  thrive,  and  b^n  to  pine  and 
languish  from  the  moment  they  are  intro- 
duced. This  is  especially  the  case  with 
deep-water  marine  animals,  and  with  fish 
of  active  discursive  habits.  The  attempt 
was  made,  wh^  first  the  Fish  House  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  was  opened,  to  do)- 
mesticato  some  of  the  long-l^ged  deep- 
sea  crabs — the  sea  spiders,  as  tbey  an 
popularly  called,  and  the  equally  enrious 
epkivHdo^  or  brittle  stars,  of  which  Bdr 
ward  Forbes  has  given  such  an  amusing 
acoount;  but  it  was  speedily  found  that 
the  shallow  water  of  the  tanks,  the  lights 
and  exposure,  was  not  at  all  conducive  to 
tlie  oomfort  of  the  little  strangera,  and  no 
second  supply  has  been  introduced.  Se^ 
veral  of  the  anemones  again,  whose  na- 
tural habitat  is  the  dark  cavemoia  re- 
cesses and  fissures  of  deeply  submerged 
rocks,  left  bare  only  at  the  k^wcsst  ebb  of 
the  tide,  are  equally  unsuited  to  the  aqua- 
ilumjj  and  only  pine  away  if  placed  theM. 
Th^re  ia  so  lack  of  vaiisljamongiit  the 
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•afinuils  saiM  to  the  purposes  of  the 
aqnsrium,  and  to  employ  any  othen  is 
foolishly  and  cruelly  to  turn  what  should 
be  a  beuitiful  and  attractive  object,  alto« 
gether  unconnected  with  painful  associi^ 
tbns,  into  a  constant  exhibition  of  suffer- 
ing and  impending  death. 

Let  the  intending  proprietor  of  an  aqua- 
rium content  himself  (or  A^rself,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  say;  for  aquarium-keeping, 
properly  attended  to,  is  pre*eniinently  a 
lady's  occupation)  with  furnishing  his  tank 
with  such  animals  alone  as  ezperieaoe 
proves  can  thrive  there;  let  him  keep  them 
only  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
his  tank  and  his  stock  of  growing  plants; 
and  with  due  care  it  will  be  an  object  of 
surprising  interest  and  beauty,  a  veritable 
*  happy  home'  for  his  little  aquatic  com- 
munity. If  he  propose  a  fresh-water 
aqnarium,  let  him  eschew  all  needless  rock- 
work,  and  such  creatures  as  beetles  and 
water-newts  (excepting  in  tanks  by  them- 
selves), and  having  first  seen  that  his  ana* 
e/uaria  or  valisneriay  or  whatever  plante 
he  emi^oyB,  are  properly  doing  their  work, 
then  put  in  a  few  gold  fish,  gudgeon,  and 
minnows  (sticklebacks  are  pugnacious 
little  rascals,  and  are  not  to  be  trusted)^ 
with  a  young  eel  or  two,  and  the  ueces* 
sary  staff  of  lymnea  and  pUmorhis  to  dis- 
pose of  the  waste  v^tation,  and  his  tank 
will  have  a  clear,  cool,  agreeable  aspect, 
and  a  healthy,  active  population,  which 
will  be  to  him  a  perpetual  source  of  inte- 
rest and  pleasure.  The  marine  aquarium, 
however,  is  the  prime  £ftvourite,  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  the  plants  and  animals  with 
which  it  is  stocked  are  less  familiar  and 
commonplace,  but  chiefly  because  of  the 
great  variety  of  curious  and  degant  forms 
they  present,  and  the  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful tints  with  which  they  are  adorned. 
But  here  again  simplicity  in  the  design, 
and  moderation  as  to  the  number  of  ani- 
mals employed,  is  essential  to  a  good  effect 
An  overstocked  marine  aquarium  puts 
one  in  muid  of  the  well  of  a  Dutch  fish- 
ing-boat, and  is  certainly  more  appropri- 
ate for  the  arcades  of  Billingsgate,  than  for 
a  place  of  honour  in  the  parlour  or  draw- 
ing-room. Few  things  can  be  more  beau- 
WhjX  than  a  wdH-eontrived  marine  aqua- 
rium, no  matter  how  modest  its  pretenr 
sionsL  A  common  cytindrical  propagating 
glass  tnimed  upside  down  in  a  wooden 
stand,  and  fitted  up  with  sand  and  pebbies^ 
and  one  or  two  Uocka  of  gmnite,  when 
stocked  with  a  few  green  and  red  sev 
weeds,  half'^^do^eii  ^emonesi.  a  di;»tcr 


of  9erpulm^  some  p^winUes,  and  a  little 
goby,  or  blenny,  would  make  an  object 
which  a  thoughtful,  intelligent  person 
would  never  grow  tired  of  observing.  And 
of  course,  with  larger  space  and  a  greater 
variety  of  objects,  the  attractiveness  of 
the  aquarium  increases.  Amongst  the 
pets  that  may  be  introduced  into  the 
larger  tanks,  there  is  tliat  engaging  little 
feUow  the  porcelain  crab,  or  hairy  broad- 
claw,  and  his  outrageous  relative  the  sol- 
dier crab,  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
a  crab  and  a  lobster,  and  which,  being 
minus  a  crust  over  his  body,  seeks  out  tlie 
shells  of  defunct  molluscs,  and,  taking 
possession,  ever  after  crawls  wearily  about 
with  his  adopted  shell  behind  him.  Then 
there  is  the  little  sepiole,  the  smallest  of 
our  voracious  tribe  of  Cephalopods,  which 
glances  about  from  place  to  place,  now 
burying  himself  in  the  sand,  and  now  flitt- 
ing in  a  zigzag  in  the  water  above.  Again, 
there  are  the  graceful  shrimps  and  prawusi 
phantom  beauties  that  gUde  past  like 
things  of  air,  preening  and  gently  waving 
their  delicate  organs  as  they  sweep  along* 
Then  tJiere  are  the  fishes— the  gorgeous, 
many-ooloured  wrasse,  that  love  so  well  to 
pry  amongst  the  rocks  and  weeds,  the 
silvery  mullet,  demoniacal  little  gobies, 
the  pipe-fish,  and  the  flounders,  that  ex- 
cite such  wondering  astonishment  amongst 
the  Cockney  beholders  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens;  not  to  mention  such  creatures 
as  the  star-fish  and  sea-hedgehogs,  diffi- 
cult to  keep,  but  worth  all  the  care  they 
require,  plying  their  delicate  taper  suck- 
ers, and  mounting  the  blocks  of  stone 
or  the  glass  sides  of  their  crystal  prison- 
house*  In  short,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
variety  of  living  forms  which  may  be  kept 
in  a  laige  aquarium,  and  which,  properly 
kept,  will  live  on  indefinitely,  till  they 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  household, 
dear  to  everybody  belonging  to  it;  so  that, 
when  at  last  they  come  to  die,  as  die  one 
day,  like  the  rest  of  us,  they  must,  even 
though  they  should  live  to  the  good  old 
age  ^  Sir  «f .  Dalyell's  anemones,  there  is 
as  much  grief  and  tearful  regret  as  at  the 
decease  of  a  pet  canary. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  results  of 
the  popularity  of  the  aquarium  is  the 
impetus  it  has  given  to  the  study  of  sear 
side  natural  histoiy.  People  have  become 
so  pleased  with  what  they  have  seen  of 
the  in-door  life  of  periwinkles,  prawn^ 
and  sea-anemones,  that  they  are  now  bent 
on  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  thenpi 
in  their  oi^n  proper  hoQ^es-^in  the  ro^- 
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clefts  and  tide-pools  along  the  shore.  The 
consequence  is,  that  quite  a  new  element 
has  been  introduced  into  the  occupation 
of  the  visiters  to  our  fashionable  watering- 
places.  There  are  the  same  groups  of 
listless  dawdlers  along  the  sands,  the  same 
boating  parties,  donkey-drivers,  absorbed 
readers,  and  enthusiastic  young  ladies  in 
rapt  admiration  of  *the  deep  and  dark 
blue  ocean,'  as  of  yore;  but,  in  addition 
to  these,  there  is  now  another  class  of 
visiters,  carefully  studious  of  spring-tides 
and  the  exact  time  of  low-water,  whose 
talk  is  of  serpulaSy  nudibranchi,  and  zoo- 
phytes, who  afifect  hobnailed  boots,  dresses 
that  won't  spoil,  and  huge  market  baskete 
stored  with  jam-pots  and  wide-mouthed 
doctors'  phials,  and  whom  you  may  see 
coming  landwards  with  every  advancing 
tide,  wet  and  soppy,  and  with  a  saline 
odour  about  them,  as  though  they  were 
themselves  but  metamorphosed  sea-mon- 
sters of  some  sort  just  advanced  to  the 
human  form,  and  now  first  emerging  from 
the  deep.  But  let  no  precise,  well-dressed 
individual  think  to  abash  such  collectors 
of  *  marine  stores '  by  sidelong  glances  of 
affected  pity  for  their  weakness:  they  have 
read  *Qlaucus/  may-be  have  been  initiated 


into  the  mysteries  of  coUecting  by  Mr 
Gosse  himself;  and  instead  of  feehng  at  all 
ashamed  at  being  seen  dabbling  amongst 
the  dripping  w^s,  and  groping  in  the 
pools  and  rock-clefts,  they  only  wonder  that 
anybody  can  still  be  found  indifferent  to 
the  thousand  objects  of  interest  and  beauty 
that  lie  at  their  feet  as  they  walk  aloog 
the  tidal  belt  of  the  sea-shore.  For  years 
past,  the  study  of  this  interesting  branch 
of  science  has  been  attracting  to  itself  a 
constantly-increasing  amount  of  attention ; 
but  now  that  the  aquarium  ^has  come  up,' 
it  has  suddenly  become  the  one  popular 
study  of  the  day,  in  which  all  well-read, 
observing  people  are  expected,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  to  be  quite  at  home. 

Let  us  advise  our  readers  to  examine 
Mr  Gosse's  excellent  little  *  Manual  of 
Marine  Zoology,'  and  to  devote  some 
portion  of  theur  time  to  the  study  of  the 
new  world  of  animal  life  to  which  it 
will  introduce  them;  and  we  are  much 
mistaken  if,  after  once  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  these  little  people  of  the 
sea,  they  do  not  forthwith  set  about 
the  estabUshment  of  an  aquarium,  and 
ever  afterwards  regard  it  with  special  far 
vour. 
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'  There  they  go,'  said  my  companion— 
'there  they  go,  aprons, jewels,  staves, and 
all — clarionets,  ophicleide,  trombone,  and 
drum;  the  whole  to  the  tune  of  slow 
music,  and  it's  *Hey  the  Merry  Masons.' ' 

We  were  standing  in  the  bow-window 
of  a  licensed  Unicom,  the  (supposed  to  bej 
striking  likeness  of  which  fabulous  animal 
was  blazoned  rampant  over  the  chief  street 
of  a  little  seaport  in  one  (but  no  matter 
which)  of  these  three  kingdoms.  Below 
us,  a  procession  was  marching,  with  ban- 
ners and  music,  to  lay  the  foundation-stone 
of  some  building  about  to  be  erected  for 
some  purpose  or  another  somewhere  in 
the  town  or  neighbourhood. 

'  Ay,  there  they  go,'  said  I,  mechani- 
cally. 

'  See  how  they  strut !  as  proud  as  so 
many  peacocks,  and  as  pleased  with  them- 
selves as  Punch.  The  Right  Worshipful 
Master  looks  as  dignified  as  if  he  were 
chief  mustard-maker  to  the  pope.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  but  it's  the  Holy  Poker 


Lodge  itself,  at  least  Tet  no-— of  course 
not:  Rome  does  not  countenance  any  rival 
sort  of  humbug.' 

*Tou  are  about  right  there;  and  ham- 
bug  that  kind  of  thing  certainly  is.  In 
fact ' 

*No,  sir,'  interrupted  my  friend;  'I  was 
quite  wrong  there,  and  humbug  that  sort 
of  thing  certainly  isn't.  Quite  the  re- 
verse, as  the  man  said.  Yon  are  not  a 
mason,  I  suppose?' 

*  Yes,  but  I  am  though,'  replied  I;  *so 
far,  at  least,  as  initiation  goes.  Some 
years  ago  I  was  made  and  raised  to  the 
master's  degree  all  in  one  night.  After 
that,  I  went  once  or  twice  to  my  own 
lodge,  and  once  or  twice  to  other  lodges, 
and  had  refreshment  after  labour,  as  they 
called  it;  but  I  saw  no  fun  or  anything 
else  in  the  thing,  and  for  a  long  time  I 
have  never  seen  a  tyier  on  guard;  indeed, 
I  doubt  if  I  could  now  make  my  way  past 
him.' 

'That's  very  probable;  and  there  are 
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tboasands  of  masons  like  yoa;  quite  na- 
tural, too,  it  is  there  should  be.  For, 
very  generally,  lodges  have  degenerated 
into  being  little  more  than  mere  clubs^- 
mere  drinking-clubs,  in  many  cases;  and 
what  more  there  is  to  distinguish  them,  is 
only  a  tinsel  and  tawdry  display,  like  that 
of  our  brethren  there.  I  say  our  brethren, 
for  I  am  a  mason  too.  All  that  stupid 
stufif  is  truly  nonsense,  and  that's  what 
I  meant  when  I  called  it  humbug.  But, 
brother,  there  is  something  more  in  ma- 
sonry than  the  dreary  conviviality  that 
probably  disgusted  or  at  least  bored  you 
-—there  is  something  more  in  it  than  the 
ridiculous  parading  and  pompous  absurd- 
ity of  those  fine  fellows.' 

*I  daresay,'  returned  I;  *very  possibly 
there  is  more;  only  I  never  saw  it.' 

*If  you  had  ever  got  hold  of  some 
really  good  masons,  and  received  instruc- 
tion as  you  might  have  done,  you  would 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  there  is  much 
that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  curious 
in  masonry.' 

*  Perhaps  you  will  yourself  enlighten 
mel'  said  I.    *  Pray  do.' 

*No,  no,'  replied  my  friend;  *  that's  not 
in  my  way.  Only  let  me  tell  you,  not 
only  are  there  curious  things  in  free- 
masonry, there  are  also  useful  ones.  I 
know  that  there  are,  by  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  should  probably  have  been  a  dead 
man  on  one  occasion,  had  it  not  been  that 
I  was  a  mason.' 

*  Indeed!'  cried  I.  *Come,  I  should 
like  to  know  the  circumstancea  Pray, 
tell  me  how  it  was.  I  trust  that  to  do 
so  is  not  also  out  of  your  way  ? ' 

*  No,  it  isn't,  and  you  shall  hear;  but 
there's  the  steamer's  bell — ^let  us  be  off 
at  once.  Your  luggage  is  already  on 
board,  like  mine,  I  suppose  ?  Then  come 
along,  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  I  shall 
tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you  like,  onoe  we 
are  clear  of  the  harbour.' 

My  friend  and  I  (our  friendship,  by 
the  way,  was  of  three  days'  standing,  and 
bad  been  formed  in  the  coffee-room  of 
the  Unicom)  were  within  five  minutes  con- 
stituted passengers  by  the  Waterwitch, 
and  as  soon  as  we  had  steamed  out  of  the 
port,  we  seated  ourselves,  at  his  suggestion, 
on  one  of  the  paddle-boxes.  *  It's  a  fa- 
mous place  to  smoke  a  cigar  and  tell  a  story 
on,'  said  he;  *and  a  story — about  masonry, 
you  know — I  promised  you.  The  noise  of 
the  paddle  makes  a  nice  accompaniment 
to  the  voice,  and  the  vibration  will  give 
the  narrative  a  thrilling  interest.' 


'Turn  ahead — set  on*— full  speed — and 
keep  the  steam  up,'  cried  I,  as  I  placed 
myself  beside  him. 

'  All  right;  I  will.  I  was  going  to  give 
you  a  proof  from  my  own  experience  of 
the  advantage  one  may  find  in  being  a 
mason.  Bat  stay  a  moment;  you  said 
you  were  one.  It  will  be  just  as  well 
before  I  go  on  that  we  prove  ourselves 
brethren.' 

*  Salt  beef  and  mustard,  then,'  said  I. 

*  That's  all  very  well,  but  it  won't  do, 
you  know;  it's  not  enough.  Come,  no 
nonsense.' 

We  satisfied  each  other  on  the  impor- 
tant point  he  had  raised,  by  some  methods 
which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe 
here. 

*A11  right,'  said  my  companion  again; 
'that's  not  the  first  duty  of  every 
mason,  but  it's  something  akin  to  it. 
Well,  in  1848  I  was  in  Paris.  The 
Revolution  of  February  had  brought 
things  into  a  queer  state  there.  I  lived 
then  in  the  Banlieue,  just  outside  the 
Barrier,  at  Montmartre,  and  every  day 
when  I  went  down  into  town  for  news,  I 
was  quite  prepared  for  anything.  No, 
not  for  anything;  for  it  would  have  stag- 
gered me  at  that  time  if  any  one  had  told 
me  that  the  Bonapartists  bad  some  hopes 
of  re-establishing  the  empire.  Yet  hopes 
of  such  a  thing,  and  plans  for  bringing  it 
about,  they  doubtless  had  from  the  first. 
However,  as  I  said,  things  were  in  a  queer 
state;  but  whatever  political  excitement 
there  was,  matters  in  private  of  course 
went  on  much  as  before,  in  most  respects. 
People, for  instance,  will  amuse  themselves 
in  Paris — ^they  will,  whatever  else  they 
may  be  doing.  The  theatres,  it  is  true, 
were  half  empty,  for  a  wonder,  as  the 
poor  actors  and  actresses  knew  to  their 
cost;  but,  as  regards  their  usual  pleasures, 
there  was  no  great  difference  otherwise, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  I  saw.  Thus  there 
were  private  parties  as  before,  though 
perhaps  fewer  of  them;  and  one  night  I 
was  at  a  little  tM  dansant,  as  they  call 
it,  givien  by  a  nice  old  lady.  After  the 
dancing,  we  had  forfeits  and  charade  act- 
ing, and  very  merry  we  were;  so  much  so, 
that  at  last  I  set  blind  man's  buff  agoing. 
What  the  French  call  it  Colin  Maillard 
for  I  can't  imagine;  blind  man's  buff  is 
a  sensible  name  (all  except  buff,  at  least), 
and  blind  cow,  as  the  Germans  name  it, 
is  not  a  bad  idea  either,  though  a  funny 
one;  but  who  and  what  was  Colin  Mail- 
lard ?    Howevo-,  that's  neither  here  nor 
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tberd.  So  we  romped  famously  till  ttro 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  tfaen  sepa- 
rated. One  of  the  guests  was  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  or  rather  gent,  I  should 
say — or,  better  still,  he  was  what  the 
Cockneys  call  a  genteel  young  man. 
Well,  this  free  and  enlightened  citizen 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  me 
(though  certainly  the  compliment  was 
not  reciprocated),  for  he  seized  my  arm 
as  we  left  the  house,  and  "  Where  shall 
we  go?''  said  he;  "let  us  make  a  night 
of  it."  He  was  rather  exhilarated  by  the 
champagne;  not  more,  however,  than  to  be 
about  the  talkative  point.  **I  don't  want 
to  make  a  night  of  it,*'  I  told  him;  **and 
what  is  more,  even  if  I  were  so  inclined, 
I  don't  know  the  way  to  do  it  here." 
This  I  said  rather  gruffly,  for  he  was 
going  to  be  a  bore  I  saw.  But  he  was 
not  to  he  snubbed.  "Come,"  said  he, 
"I'll  tell  you  what:  I  heard  the  other 
day  of  a  place  called  Paul  Niquet's,  where 
the  thieves  go.  Suppose  we  go  and  give 
him  a  benefit.  Sir,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  place  most  especial.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  thieves  and  robbers  in 
the  country  are  to  be  seen  there— quite 
like  in  the  'Mysteries  of  Paris;'  and 
there  are  regular  rows  now  and  then,  I'm 
told.  I'm  rather  trustful  we  shall  see  one, 
so  I  am.  ril  help  make  one  myself,  I 
rather  think.  You  needn't  be  afraid;  I'm 
an  exquisite  at  a  row — a  sorter  grizzly  I 
am  when  my  sperrit's  up !  You're  most 
too  tame  for  that,  I  judge.  Waal !  but 
one  should  see  life,  you  know."  That's 
something  like  the  style  in  which  my 
American  spoke.  You  may  fancy  what 
a  pleasant  companion  he  was.  As  for 
Paul  liquet  and  his  place,  I  too  had 
heard  of  him  and  it  before.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  it?  No?  Well,  it's 
a  sort  of  wine-shop,  and  he  is  a  trcU' 
teur  and  marchand  de  vins^  and  the 
house  is  frequented  by  thieves,  as  the 
American  said — ^by  persons  of  every  kind 
and  degree  of  criminality,  it  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  more  exact  to  say.  The  police 
connive  at  it,  or  rather  they  encourage  it, 
because,  when  they  want  a  particular  man, 
it  often  saves  them  the  trouble  of  hunt- 
ing for  him;  they  have  always  a  good 
chance  of  finding  him  or  hearing  of  him 
at  Paul  Niquet's.  Now  and  then  they 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole 
company,  and  then  they  let  the  thing 
go  on  again  till  the  next  time.  They 
have  a  cant  name  for  this  way  of  ma- 
naging; their  tdieration  oi  sudi  establish- 


ments as  that  of  Niquet's  ihey  call  keep- 
ing a  mouse-trap — une  sourtei^.  The 
thieves  and  other  rognes  are  of  coursti 
perfectly  aware  of  the  system,  but  th^ 
are  quite  reconciled  to  it;  they  know  that 
they  ai'e  watched  everywhere,  or  at  least 
they  feel  as  if  they  were,  so  they  prefer 
facing  tlie  open  danger  to  tormenting 
themselves  with  hopeless  precavtioha 
against  the  hidden  ones  by  which  they 
think  themselves  surrounded.  When  the 
police  appear  at  such  places,  and  call  for 
a  particular  man,  he  generally  surrendem 
at  once,  without  any  attempt  at  resistanoa 
or  escape;  his  tiote  is  come,  he  says  to 
himself,  as  he  was  sure  it  would  do  sooner 
or  later.  Of  these  houses  Paul  Niquet's 
is  by  far  the  most  famous,  or  infamous^ 
which  you  will;  it  has,  I  believe,  been 
celebrated  in  print,  and  Balzac,  it  is  said, 
used  to  frequent  it  for  the  purpose  of  pickl- 
ing up  ideas  and  emotions,  as  the  French 
say.  So  the  character  of  Monsieur  Paul 
Niquet  was  not  unknown  to  me,  and  I 
had  even  previously  intended  to  pay  him 
a  visit  some  day,  or  rather  night;  not, 
however,  in  such  company  as  that  of  my 
American,  and  I  mentally  resolved  not  to 
make  my  dihvZ  at  the  den  of  thieves  on 
that  night  at  all  events.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, think  it  necessary  to  say  so  at  once 
to  him,  and  we  turned  eastwards  along 
the  Rue  St  Honor6,  on  our  way  towards 
the  Hallos,  in  which  quarter  the  worthy 
Niquet,  I  knew,  hung  out.  The  fact  was, 
I  remembered  at  that  moment  how  un- 
commonly deaf  the  porter  of  the  house  in 
which  I  lodged  was,  and  how  some  nights 
previously  another  inmate  of  it,  before  he 
succeeded  in  knocking  him  up,  bad  nearly 
knocked  down  the  door.  Therefore  I 
thought  that  a  stroll  about  the  streets  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  even  with  the  Ameri- 
ean,  was  better  in  a  fine  summer  night 
(it  was  near  the  end  of  June),  than  stand- 
ing for  perhaps  nearly  as  long  at  an  ob- 
durate porU  cochdre;  and  I  trusted  to 
being  able  to  get  my  agreeable  compa- 
nion to  give  up  his  project,  even  suppos- 
ing we  found  out  where  exactly  Paul 
Niquet's  was;  a  thing  I  imagined  it  was 
most  likely  we  shouki  not  do,  as  the 
American  scarcely  spoke  a  word  of  Fr(»ch, 
and  I,  of  course,  was  not  bound  to  help 
him.  And,  as  it  turned  out,  to  Paul 
Niquet's  we  never  got  that  morning.' 

*  Holloa  I  my  friend  and  brother,'  cried 
I,  'that's  rather  disappomting.  I  was 
expecting  a  graphic  description  of  a  tapis 
franc  P 
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*Toa  shall  have  one  afterwards,  if  you 
like,  for  subsequently  I  did  explore  Paul 
Niquet*s  bowing  ken,  to  give  you  English 
thieves'  Latin,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Bulwer's  *  Pelham/  in  exchange  for  your 
French  thieves'  argot,  as  it  may  be  read 
in  the  works  of  the  feuilletonistes  and 
the  memoirs  of  Vidocq — I  did  explore  it 
afterwards;  but  that  is  another  affair,  and 
not  connected  with  my  present  story. 
Well,  we  went  on,  the  American  and  I, 
along  the  quiet  streets.  A.  very  quiet  town, 
generally,  is  Paris  at  night.  We  met  a 
earrion  crow,  I  remember,  hopping  about 
among  the  garbage  that  had  been  thrown 
into  the  street  according  to  Parisian  cus- 
tom, and  also  a  chiffonier  or  two,  with 
tlieir  lanterns  in  their  hands  and  their 
baskets  on  their  backs,  poking  with  their 
sticks  in  the  heaps  of  rubbish  for  rags  and 
scraps,  and  also,  of  course,  for  the  bank- 
not^  and  the  important  documents  which, 
according  to  the  vaudeviUee,  they  are  ever 
and  anon  picking  up,  and  at  the  critical 
moment  honestly  producing,  to  the  dis- 
entanglement of  an  intricate  plot,  the 
confusion  of  villany,  the  triumph  of  in- 
nocence, the  relief  of  the  author,  and  •the 
unbounded  satisfaction  of  the  galleries. 
Except  so  far,  everything  was  still,  at 
first;  but  when  we  had  passed  the  Palais 
Boyal,  or  Palais  National,  as  some  fools 
tried  to  call  it  then,  we  began  to  find  a 
diange.  Now  and  then  we  heard  the 
roll  of  a  ponderous  waggon  rumbling 
along  a  side  street;  or  again  it  was  the 
iHi^er  rattle  of  a  lighter  cart;  other 
people  than  ourselves  were  to  be  seen; 
some  wine-shops  were  already  open,  a  sig- 
nificant proof  that  this  quarter  at  least 
of  the  sleeping  city  was  about  to  awaken. 
We  were  approaching  the  chief  market  of 
Paris  (the  Halles,  that  is  to  say),  and  long 
before  we  got  as  far  as  the  Rue  de  la  Fer- 
ronnerie  (where  Ravaillac  stabbed  Henri 
IV.,  you  know),  the  street  was  crowded; 
a  little  farther,  and  we  found  it  difiicult 
to  effect  a  passage,  for  the  way  was  al- 
most completely  blocked  up  with  provi- 
sion-laden vehicles  of  all  kinds,  and  pro- 
vision-bearing people,  male  and  female, 
from  the  country.  Paris,  so  to  s|)eak, 
was  feeding,  and  we  were  dose  to  her 
maw.' 

'That's  not  a  very  elegant  expresidon/ 
said  I,  as  my  friend  paused. 

*  Isn't  it]  Then  erase  it  lirom  the 
tablets  of  your  memory.  Is  that  an  ele- 
gant enough  expression  for  you  ?  But, 
since  you  are  so  critical  and  captious, . I 


won't  go  on.  Yes,  I  will.  Where  was  I  ? 
'Twas  in  a  crowd.  Well,  to  get  out  of  it, 
and  as  we  really  could  not  get  on  through 
it,  we  retraced  our  steps  a  little,  and 
turned  into  a  by -street,  by  which  we 
thought  to  get  round.  But  here  the 
American  suddenly  pulled  me  after  biia 
into  a  wine-shop,  and  "Let  us  liquor," 
said  he.  "Deux  canons  rouges!"  cried 
he,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  to  the  man 
behind  the  lead-covered  counter.  I  say 
lead,  though  I  don't  rightly  know  what 
the  metal  is;  it's  some  sort  of  pewter,  I 
fancy,  now  I  think  of  it.  I  was  rather 
amused  at  finding  that  the  American, 
though  he  scarcely  knew  a  word  of  French, 
had  picked  up  the  slang  phrase  according 
to  which  a  small  tumbler  of  wine  is  called 
a  cannon.  Perhaps  it  was  because  any 
odd  name  of  the  kind  strikes  the  fetncy  of 
a  man  from  the  land  of  sherry-cobblers. 

*  There  were  some  fellows  with  blouses, 
and  two  with  shabby  coats  and  shocking 
hats,  in  the  place.  One  of  the  latter  was 
seated  on  a  bench,  and  had  a  guitar  on 
his  knees,  from  which  now  and  then  he 
drew  a  few  notes.  You  would  have  said 
at  a  gUince  that  he  was  an  Italian.  The 
other  was  a  seedy  young  man;  his  clothes 
were  of  a  rusty  black,  and  so  I  might  say 
was  also  his  scanty  show  of  linen.  To 
my  great  surprise,  "  Salve,  domine ! "  said 
he,  with  a  bow,  and  offering  to  hobnob, 
or  whatever  is  English  for  trinquer — the 
American  having  just  handed  me  a  glass. 
"Quin  tu*abis  in  malam  crucem!"  thought 
I  to  myself,  for  I  didn't  like  the  look  of 
the  man;  however,  I  touched  his  glass 
with  mine,  though  with  the  coldest  of 
bows,  in  return  for  his  very  obsequious 
one.  But  he  was  not  to  be  put  off. 
"Tune  es  peregrinus?"  continued  he; 
"Num  tu  Angliis  es?  Mihi  quidem, 
domine,  ita  videtur."— "Quaere  pere- 
grinum!"  retorted  I,  sharply;  but  if  I 
had  expected  to  be  rid  of  him  I  had  done 
better  to  hold  my  tongue,  for  he  did  not 
seem  to  understand  the  force  of  the  ex- 
pression, but,  on  thecoutrary,  expressed  his 
satisfaction  strongly,  I  may  say  coarsely, 
in  vernacular  French,  at  finding  such  an 
interlocutor.  Then  he  went  on  again  in 
Latin,  and  from  the  looks  of  the  mao'chand 
de  vvns^  who  evidently  knew  him  and  his 
ways,  I  saw  that  it  was  his  custom  to 
tackle  strangers  so.' 

Here  my  paddle-box  companion  gave 
me  at  some  length  the  dialogue  which 
followed,  and  which  ^  the  seedy  man,'  as 
be  called  the  fellow^  pecsisted  in  keeping 
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np  aa  he  had  began  it  It  sooi^  however, 
became  mongrel  dog- Latin,  as  indeed  mj 
friend  himself  confessed:  *nor  truly  am  I 
prepared  to  say  that  I  could  have  main- 
tained the  conversation  in  a  purer  idiom 
than  he  had  done.'  The  substance  of  it 
was  this: — The  seedy  man  declared  him- 
self to  be  a  master  of  arts,  and  actually 
produced  from  his  breast-pocket  a  greasy 
document,  which  he  said  was  his  diploma. 
He  then  touched  upon  his  needy  curcum- 
stances,  his  love  of  literature,  his  pursuit 
of  it,  his  having  written  a  work  the  pub- 
lication of  which  would  be  sure  to  improve 
his  circumstances,  his  inability  to  get  it 
printed,  and  then  his  needy  circumstances 
again. 

With  this  tale  he  had  rather  touched 
the  heart  of  his  auditor.  *It  was  just 
possible,  after  all,  that  it  might  be  true, 
I  thought,'  said  my  friend,  *and  the  poor 
fellow  might  really  deserve  a  helping 
hand.* 

But  since  I  have  thus  begun  to  abridge 
the  story  from  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
told  to  me  on  the  paddle-box,  I  may  as 
well  do  so  yet  a  little  farther,  seeing  that 
what  was  by  no  means  tiresome  as  it  was 
told  orally,  might  prove  somewhat  tire- 
some when  merely  read. 

The  seedy  man  saw  that  he  had  made 
some  impression,  and  followed  up  his  ad- 
vantage. The  manuscript  was  at  his 
lodgings,  he  said — ^would  the  kind-hearted 
English  stranger  come  and  look  at  it? 
It  was  not  far  oflF— they  would  not  take 
five  minutes  to  go  to  the  house.  The 
English  stranger,  though  kind-hearted^ 
felt  little  disposed  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion, and  was  indeed  about  to  decline  it 
flatly  enough,  when,  chancing  to  look 
round,  he  found  that  the  American  had 
disappeared.  'I  saw  him  go  out  with 
Luigi,*  said  the  seedy  man,  in  reply  to 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  from  the 
stranger;  'but  Luigi  lives  with  me, 
and  he  also  has  something  to  show; 
probably  they  have  gone  before  us — in- 
deed I  am  sure  you  will  find  your  friend 
at  our  house  with  Luigi.'  This  greatly 
increased  the  other's  suspicions;  indeed, 
he  now  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  thing 
at  all — it  looked  bad,  very  bad.  But  if 
any  foul  play  was  intended,  the  American 
was  alr^y  exposed  to  it,  and  such  a 
person  would  be  helpless  enough  alone. 
If  his  apprehensions  were  ill  foimded,  all 
was  right,  and  no  harm  would  come  of 
his  accompanying  the  seedy  man;  if  these 
apprehensions  were  well  founded,  was  he 


to  desert  hia  American  acquaintance  at 

the  moment  of  his  need  ?  And  truly  it 
was  his  moment  of  need,  for  any  common 
sense  he  had  was  probably  by  this  time 
bemused  with  the  additional  wine  he  had 
drunk.  *IIe  had  swallowed,'  said  my 
fiiend,  *a  whole  battery  of  cannons,  as  I 
found  when  called  upon  to  pay  the  shot, 
and  was  doubtless  now  quite  unable  to 
take  care  of  himself;  so  I  quickly  said  I 
would  go.' 

His  new  companion  led  the  way  through 
several  narrow,  tortuous,  and  gloomy 
streets,  and,  intentionally  or  not,  suc- 
ceeded, though  it  was  now  daylight  else- 
where, in  completely  bewildering  him  as 
to  his  bearings,  so  confused  and  obscure 
was  their  route  through  these  lanes.  At 
last,  in  one  of  the  worst  they  had  come 
to,  his  guide  turned  into  a  dirty  passage, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  ascended  a  di- 
lapidated stair  to  the  highest  storey  of  a 
house.  'Here  are  my  paupera  regna, 
parva  sed  apta  mihi,'  said  the  fellow,  as 
be  applied  a  key  to  a  door  and  opened  it. 
They  entered  a  miserable  garret,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  the  American — 
*very  jolly,'  as  he  said  himself.  'Aint 
this  screaming  fun  ? '  he  cried.  *Only  to 
think  that  one  may  pick  up  such  pictures 
in  these  back  slums !  and  for  half  nothing, 
too,  I  daresay !  I  was  just  wanting  you; 
come  and  interpret,  and  tell  me  what  he 
asks  for  this.  I  don't  quite  understand 
him.  And  see  that  you  trade  smartly — 
not  a  dollar  too  much,  you  know.  But 
I  think  he  says  this  is  a  genuwine  Chiaro 
Scuro— one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters 
of  antiquity.'  The  Italian,  who  had  been 
in  England,  and  spoke  some  broken  Eng- 
lish, had,  it  afterwards  appeared,  lurrd 
this  patron  of  the  fine  arts  into  the  trap, 
by  offering  to  sell  him  for  a  trifle  two  or 
three  pictures  *by  the  great  masters,'  and 
*  worthy  of  a  prince's  gallery.'  And  now, 
with  one  of  the  precious  gems — a  cabinet 
picture — on  his  knee,  the  dupe  was  seated 
on  a  bench,  inclining  bis  head  to  one  side, 
elevating  his  chin,  occasionally  shutting 
one  eye  as  well  as  he  could,  and  altogether 
in  what  he  evidently  considered  a  very 
knowing  attitude.  'Quite  an  elegant 
thing  it  is,'  said  he;  *it's  a  top  picture,  I 
can  tell  you.' 

On  a  bed  that  stood  in  one  comer  of 
the  room,  a  man  of  great  size  and  strength, 
and  with  a  reckless,  yet  far  from  sinister 
expression,  lay  stretched,  but  not  un- 
dressed. He  laughed  a  loud  laugh  as 
the  new-comers  entered.    Into  the  trap. 
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for  a  tmp — as  indeed  he  had  all  along 
suspected  it  would  prove — my  friend 
quickly  found  it  to  be.  His  guide  mo- 
tioned him  to  seat  himself  on  the  bench 
beside  the  American,  and  he  did  so- 
cool,  collected,  vigilant,  and  ready,  nor 
needlessly  so.  He  shaU  here  speak  for 
himself  again:— 

*The  seedy  man,  as  I  sat  down,  ex- 
changed with  the  Italian  a  sign  which 
did  not  escape  me,  almost  imperceptible 
as  it  was.  Then  he  bolted  the  door.  I 
looked  at  him  fixedly.  He  sustained  my 
glance  for  a  moment,  and  then,  suddenly 
throwing  off  all  disguise,  **  Allous  done ! 
Pas  de  grimaces!  Here  you  are,  and 
now  you  must  bleed;  that's  just  it--your 
money  or  your  life  it  is~^ne  sort  of  bleed- 
ing or  the  other ! " 

*"0r  both  perhaps?"  said  I,  rising 
quickly  but  steadily  to  my  feet,  and  both 
physically  and  morally  now  fully  strung. 

*" Perhaps!"  returned  he,  with  the 
most  villanous  look  I  ever  saw  on  a 
human  face,  and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  a 
small  pistol  from  his  breast.  He  levelled 
it  at  me,  and  the  next  moment  he  rolled 
into  a  corner  from  the  effect  of  a  good 
straight  English  blow  from  my  left, 
planted  just  where  it  ought  to  have  been, 
between  the  eyes.  His  pistol  did  not  go 
off,  and  he  lay  looking  very  much  as- 
tonished, but  still  covering  me  with  it. 
The  big  man  on  the  bed  laughed  again^ 
and  lustily. 

*  Let  me  say  here  that  I  have  always 
had  a  great  contempt  for  these  little  pops 
of  pistols.  The  chances  are,  that  your 
assailant  will  miss  you  altogether,  or  if  he 
hits  you,  that  it  will  be  in  some  unim- 
portant part,  and  once  he  has  fired,  his 
weapon  is  useless.  Add  to  this  that  in 
the  present  case  the  pistol,  I  thought, 
was  perhaps  not  loaded,  or,  if  it  was, 
might  miss  fire;  and  further,  he  would 
probably  be  afraid  of  being  betrayed  by 
the  report.  All  these  chances  flashed 
across  my  mind  in  the  single  moment  for 
reflection  I  had  before  I  pitched  into  the 
fellow.  So  what  I  did  cannot  justly  be 
thought  foolish,  I  take  it,  so  far  at  least 
as  I  alone  was  concerned.  But  there  was 
another  person  to  be  considered;  when  I 
had  floored  the  seedy  man,  I  instantly 
turned  to  look  after  the  American.  The 
real  state  of  the  case  had  at  last  occurred 
to  him,  and  he  had  sprung  to  his  feet, 
holding  his  picture  in  both  hands,  ap- 
parently with  the  intention  of  dashing  it 
on  the  head  of  the  Italian,  who  stood 


before  him  with  a  small  thin  dagger  in 
his  hand,  half  crouching,  like  a  cat  about 
to  jump.  Odd  as  you  may  think  it,  the 
idea  crossed  my  mind  how  comic  it  would 
be  if  the  picture  did  come  down  on  him 
and  his  head  should  go  through  the  can- 
vas— ^it  put  me  in  mind  of  a  thing  I  had 
seen  in  a  pantomime  years  before.  But 
it  was  no  time  to  laugh;  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose;  for  a  dagger  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  pistol — it  will  not 
miss  fire,  its  aim  is  sure,  it  makes  no 
noise,  its  blow  can  be  rapidly  and  again 
and  again  repeated.  As  I  just  said,  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  so  this  being 
a  sufllcient  emergency ^ 

Here  my  companion  dropped  his  voice, 
and  whispered,  rather  than  spoke  a  few 
words  in  my  ear. 

*0f  course,*  returned  I,  in  reply  to 
what  he  said,  *  after  the  American  it 
would  have  been  you.' 

*  And  I  was  quite  defenceless,  as  regards 
a  weapon  at  least,'  he  resumed,  in  his 
usual  tone.  *  It  was  only  a  chance,  but 
it  was  successful.  For  **Eccolo!"  cried 
the  Italian,  lowering  his  hand,  and  re- 
treating a  step  or  two  from  the  American. 
"'Cr6  nom  d'une  pipe  I"  roared  the  big 
man,  jumping  from  the  bed.  "  Sapristi ! 
the  cursed  pig  is  a  brother ! "  muttered, 
or  rather  hissed  the  master  of  arts  in  the 
corner,  where  he  still  lay.  All  three  of 
them  were  Freemasons.* 

*  Bravo,  brother!*  cried  I  to  the  nar- 
rator. *yery  good  indeed!  Tableau — 
drop-scene — ^and  end  of  the  Fourth  Act !  * 

*  The  American  did  not  understand  it 
at  all — his  back  had  been  to  me,  and  be- 
sides he  was  not  a  mason.  The  precious 
fool,  in  his  ignorance,  began  to  bluster — 
**  Come  on,  ye  eternal  snakes !  **  he  cried; 
and  it  took  a  very  energetic,  though  la- 
conic remonstrance  from  me  to  stop  him. 
To  do  him  justice^  however,  he  showed 
pluck  enough;  he  was  no  coward — few 
Americans  are;  their  cousinship  to  us  is 
not  yet  remote  enough  for  that;  but  their 
stupid  habit  of  blustering,  and  bullying, 
and  boasting,  makes  us  apt  to  give  them 
less  credit  for  real  courage  than  they 
actually  deserve.* 

*The  rogues,  meanwhile,  had  got  to- 
gether, and  were  whispering  among  them- 
selves. *^  It  is  well,'*  said  the  Italian  to 
me,  at  last;  "  but  your  friend  is  not  one 
of  us,  it  would  seem,  therefore ^" 

*"Quiaime  Martin  aime  son  chien," 
interrupted  I.  **  Love  me,  love  my  dog, 
you  know.    Therefore,  quod  erat  demoi^- 
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itrandcun,  as  your  friend  there  would 
saj." 

*  The  big  man  once  more  laughed  loudly, 
and  I  saw  we  were  quite  safe  with  him 
at  least  He  again  conferred  with  his 
associates  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then, 
addressing  me,  said,  *'  Monsieur  and  his 
friend  run  no  further  risks.  And  we  are 
sure  that  we  on  our  part  run  no  risks 
from  monsieur.  But  his  friend  is  not-^ 
we  know  what — as  he  is;  and  so  from 
him  we  are  not  safe.  He  therefore  can- 
not be  allowed  to  leave  this  till  to-night, 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  gieatly,  Martin 
will  not  leave  bis — dog/'  The  last  word 
was  followed  by  a  smile,  half  playful,  half 
contemptuous,  and  a  significaut  gUince 
at  my  American,  and  then  tbe  speaker 
added,  "  After  nightfall  I  promise  to  see 
you  both — both — ^to  any  point  you  may 
indicate  whence  you  can  find  your  way, 
for  from  this  probably  you  would  not 
easily  find  it.''  To  this  I  after  a  moment's 
consideration  agreed,  since  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  it  was  reasonable 
enough.  I  could  not  indeed  imagine  at 
that  time  why  they  felt  that  after  that 
evening  they  would  be  more  secure,  but 
afterwards  I  understood  it  fully,  and  so 
will  you  presently. 

*"Cest  convenu,"  said  the  big  man, 
who  evidently  exercised  authority  over 
the  other  two;  "and  now  let  us  show 
ourselves  bons  enfans.  Hey,  monsieur ! " 
—this  was  to  the  American,  and  was  ac- 
companied with  a  slap  on  the  back; 
**  what  say  you  1 — will  you  stand  a  bc»ttle 
of  wine  for  us  ? — or  two  ?— or  say  half-a- 
dozen  ? "  I  now  rapidly  explained  to  my 
companion  how  matters  stood,  and  were 
to  stand  for  the  day,  leaving  him,  how- 
ever, in  ignorance  as  to  how  exactly  tbe 
danger  had  been  averted — nor  does  he 
understand  how  it  was  to  this  hour,  I 
should  suppose.  He  grumbled  a  little, 
and  said  something  about  the  American 
Minister — stripes  and  stars — a  bowie- 
knife,  a  revolver,  and  General  Cass— but 
the  word  **  wine"  had  evidently  bad  some 
effect  upon  him,  and  at  last  he  said, 
**  Waal,  I  don't  know;  but  as  we  seem  to 
be  reg'larly  cornered,  I  rather  conclude 
we  may  as  well  have  a  drink.  I'm  thirsty 
after  all  this,  I  am.  It's  quite  a  pretty 
fix  to  be  in,  and  no  mistake;  but  when 
you  come  to  foot  it  up,  it's  seeing  life  and 
the  mysteries  of  Paris,  after  all.  So  here, 
you  banjo-playing,  picture  humbug,  here's 
a  brace  of  dollars,  and  vite — vang—  com- 
prenny?     Yang — vite.**     The  Italian 


took  tbe  money  with  an  cxprenivt  shmg^ 
and  went  out  at  once,  to  execute  the 
commands  of  his  Exoellenza,  as  he  said. 
Behold  us,  then,  established  in  the  den 
of  thieves  for  that  whole  day.' 

Now  followed,  my  friend  said,  a  day 
truly  long  and  dreary  to  him.  The  Italian 
returned  with  two  bottles  of  wine  in  eadi 
hand,  and  a  four-pound  loaf  under  each 
arm.  The  American,  after  drinking  about 
a  half  of  the  very  bad  liquor  himself^  fell 
fast  asleep,  and  the  big  man  laid  him  like 
a  child  on  the  bed.  Then  they  smoked 
for  some  time;  then  two  of  them  played 
piquet,  with  cards  rather  more  dirty  than 
their  hands,  which  was  saying  much. 
Then  the  big  man  and  the  Italian  went 
out,  and  when  one  of  them  returned,  the 
seedy  man  left;  all  three  seemed  restless 
and  excited.  And  so  it  went  on  till  even- 
ing; my  friend  was  never  left  alone;  but 
this  arose,  the  big  man  explained,  not 
from  any  fear  that  he  would  break  his 
promise  to  remain,  but  simply  because 
they  expected  visiters  from  time  to  time. 
And  visiters  there  certainly  were;  but 
when  they  knocked,  the  fellow  who  re- 
mained behind  went  outside  the  door  to 
talk  with  them,  and  none  were  ever  visible 
from  the  interior. 

To  cheat  the  weary  hours  by  conver- 
sation of  some  sort,  my  friend  asked  the 
three  men  one  after  the  other  as  to  their 
previous  histories,  cautiously,  of  course, 
but  all  three  were  ready  enough  to  speak 
on  tbe  subject  These  histories  of  theirs 
he  gave  me  at  some  length — here,  of 
course,  they  must  be  dismissed  in  few 
words.  The  seedy  man  was,  he  said 
boastingly,  of  a  good  provincial  iamilyy 
and  had  been  sent  to  study  law  in  Paris, 
after  which  grisettes  and  the  ehaumUre 
— then  debt — then  a  forgery  on  his  father 
— ^then  his  being  disowned — ^then  utter 
ruin — then  crime  as  a  profession — made 
up  the  melancholy  record  of  a  continu- 
ously downward  course.  It  was  told, 
however,  with  anything  but  a  tone  of  re- 
gret, and  the  complacent  way  in  which 
he  spoke  of  his  agreeable  vices,  as  he 
called  them,  was,  my  friend  said,  truly 
disgusting.  The  wretched  man  now  lived 
solely  by  thefts  or  robberies — *much,  in- 
deed, as  I  should  have  done,  had  I  been 
a  lawyer,'  he  added.  *My  relations  be- 
lieve me  dead — I  shall  prove  to  them  the 
contrary,  and  soon  too ! '  cried  he,  with  a 
malignant  scowl.  *  You  know,  of  course, 
that  Robespierre  was  an  advocate — ^what 
would  you  say  to  a  new  Bobeq>iene? 
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Meanirliiley  my  companions  respect  me 
for  my  learning,  and  acknowledge  my  in- 
teliectoal  superiority;  it  is  the  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter!  I  am  not  a  no- 
body!' he  exclaimed,  in  his  miserable 
▼anity. 

The  Italian's  story  was  veiy  different; 
it  was  really  a  sad  one.  An  only  brother 
murdered,  he  said,  by  the  Austrians,  and 
avenged,  he  exulted  to  tell,  with  the 
stiletto;  flight,  poverty,  want,  despair— 
war  against  the  constituted  order  of  things 
everywhere,  war  to  the  knife  on  tyrants, 
the  overthrow  of  the  rich  who  were  all 
tyrants;  his  life  of  crime  he  justified  on 
his  private  wrongs  and  on  a  political 
qrstem  together. 

And  the  big  man,  too,  in  his  turn,  had 
a  system  and  a  justification  for  the  life 
be  led.  He  had  been  a  workman,  a 
mason,  and  was  comfortable— proud  of 
maintaining  his  old  mother.  The  revolu- 
tion of  February  came,  and  he  was  thrown 
out  of  employment.  Previously  he  had 
held  aloof  from  politics;  when  *  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,*  was  written  up 
everywhere,  and  involuntary  idleness  over- 
took him,  he  made  politics  his  occupation. 
He  attended  clubs  assiduously,  read  in- 
discriminately the  heterogeneous  works  of 
Louis  Blanc,  Fourier,  Proudhon,  Oabet, 
Pierre  Leroux,  and  all  the  rest,  swore 
equally  by  Caussidi^re  (Prefect  of  Police 
as  he  was),  Ledru-RolHn,  Blanqni,  Barb6s, 
the  Riforme^  the  IHmocratie  Pacifiqv£y 
and  the  Red  Republic,  swore  equally  at 
Orleanists,  Legitimists,  Bonapartists,  the 
bourgeoisie,  the  aristosj  and  the  riactionf 
became  in  short  a  proper  specimen  of  the 
democrat  and  socialist,  not  uncommon 
then  if  not  now — of  the  'democ-soc,*  to 
use  his  own  expression.  His  notions  on 
political  and  social  questions  were,  of 
course,  utterly  vague,  confused,  and  ab- 
surd, the  only  distinct  one  among  them 
being  that,  in  order  to  establish  a  true 
and  real  republic,  it  was  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  that  everything  should  be  re- 
duced to  anarchy.  But  the  notorious 
doctrine  of  the  notorious  Proudhon,  *  la 
vropri^  dest  le  vol*  was  the  one  which 
nad  chiefly  charmed  him.  *  Property  is 
robbery,'  he  argued;  *  robbery  constitutes 
property;  if  I  become  a  robber,  I  shall  be 
a  proprietor,  and  as  legitimate  a  proprietor 
as  any  of  them  all' 

To  do  him  justice,  however,  he  showed 
some  repugnance  to  putting  his  theories 
folly  into  practice.  *I  have  been  con- 
oemed  in  only  two  aflBurs  yet/  he  iH^d, 
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*and  both  were  burglaries— no  petty 
thefts  for  me.  And  they  were  in&mous 
old  misers  we  practised  upon;  moreover, 
I  saved  the  life  of  one  of  them  from  that 
gredin,  the  master  of  arts.  Besides,  my 
present  life,  like  the  present  state  of  public 
things,  is  only  temporary;  I  am  in  a  state 
of  transition,  like  society  in  general.  As 
you  may  suppose,  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  that  chenapan' — ^he  was  again  allud- 
ing to  the  seedy  man— *  but  he  is  useful, 
and,  moreover,  I  dominate  him  by  force 
of  character.  Poor  Luigi,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  very  difierent;  he  is  a  worthy 
fellow.  But  all  will  come  right,  and  that 
very  soon.  Yive  la  r6publique  d^mocra- 
tiqueet  sociale!' 

*  Each  of  the  three  fellows  was  a  type, 
as  the  French  say,'  went  on  my  com- 
panion. '  Why  they  all  spoke  so  freely  I 
could  scarcely  imagine  at  the  time,  but 
they  did,  and  their  stories  certainly  helped 
to  make  the  time  pass.  Still  it  was  a 
weary  day.  However,  it  at  last  came  to 
an  end.  Darkness  set  in.  We  roused 
the  American,  and,  with  him  between  us^ 
for  he  was  still  very  stupid,  the  big  man 
and  I  left  the  place  with  a  '^Vale  frater 
mi"  from  the  master  of  arts,  and  an 
**  Addio**  from  the  Italian.  We  soon  came 
to  a  part  of  the  town  I  knew,  and  there 
the  big  man  left  us  with  a  shake  of  my 
hand  which  I  could  not  refuse  him,  and 
an  **au  revoir,"  though  I  little  thought 
then  we  were  ever  to  meet  again. 

*I  took  the  American  in  a  cab  to  my 
lodgings  at  Montmartre,  and  got  a  bed 
for  him  at  the  house,  expecting  that  he 
would  go  home  next  day.  But  when 
next  day  came  he  was  unwilling  to  move, 
and  said  that  there  was  no  one  to  be  un- 
easy at  his  absence,  as  he  was  living  alone 
in  a  hotel,  and  that,  if  I  would  allow  him, 
he  would  stay  where  he  was  for  a  day  or 
two,  "for  he  was  in  a  pretty  poor  state, 
and  felt  considerable  nasty."  So  I  told 
him  he  might  do  as  he  liked.  He  was  in 
truth  wofully  out  of  sorts,  and  no  wonder, 
considering  the  quantity  of  bad  wine  he 
had  swilled,  and  all  he  was  fit  for  was  to 
rail  against  our  late  hosts,  and  threaten 
them  with  vengeance.  **  Just  wait  till  I 
get  better,"  said  he;  *TII  go  straight  to 
our  minister — no,  to  our  consul  first,  for 
I  know  him.  It  will  be  nuts  to  him  to 
have  such  an  outrage  to  redress.  Fm  an 
American  citizen,  and  we  Americans  stand 
no  nonsense,  whatever  you  British  may 
do.  The  consul  will  set  every  ingyne  of 
the  law  to  work,  and  about  the  quickest 
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too,  I  can  tell  yoa.  He  blowed  a  blast 
on  a  former  occasion  that  rather  made 
the  French  look  small,  I  know.  These 
chaps  must  be  looked  up.  I  wish  I  had 
that  Italian  picture  fellow  here,  wouldn't 
I  make  him  a  cantion  to  look  at,  that's 
all!  And  that  Latin  speechifier  too. 
But  the  other  man  was  a  good  fellow — a 
good  fellow — a  mountainous  fellow,  as 
our  Emerson  says." 

*  So  he  ran  on,  and  tiresome  enough  it 
was  to  hear  him,  I  can  tell  yon.  But  I 
went  down  into  town  shortly  after,  and 
there  I  found  something  new.  I  was  go- 
ing to  the  Biblioth6qae  Nationale,  as  it 
was  then  called,  but  when  I  came  to  the 
Boulevards,  I  found  there  fellows  begin- 
ning to  throw  up  a  barricade.  In  short, 
the  insurrection  of  June  had  b^un,  and 
I  soon  fully  understood  the  hints  of  the 
three  brethren,  and  why  they  did  not  care 
for  discovery  now.  They  had,  I  plain- 
ly saw,  been  aware  of  the  approaching 
outbreak,  and  were  probably  implicated 
in  it. 

That  day  and  the  day  after  I  went 
about  Paris  to  see  and  hear  as  much  as  I 
could,  and  much  indeed  there  was  both 
to  be  seen  and  heard.  But  I  need  not 
now  speak  of  an  affair  about  which  you 
probably  heard  enough  at  the  time.  The 
next  day  I  left  my  American  asleep  (he 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  for, 
as  he  was  feverish  enough  already,  I  con- 
cealed the  news  from  him,  and  he  kept 
bis  bed),  and  going  to  the  Barri^re,  I  tried 
to  penetrate  again  into  Paris.  But  now 
they  would  not  let  me  through  without  a 
pass  from  some  authority  or  another,  and 
of  course  I  had  none.  So  I  went  to  the 
top  of  the  Butte  Montmartre,  to  see  what 
was  to  be  seen  from  that  point.  It  was 
1^  beautiful  day,  a  Sunday,  and  I  thought 
how  at  home  church  bells  would  be  ring- 
ing, and  people  would  be  going  peacefully 
to  prayer  about  that  time.  From  the 
hill,  though  it  commands  a  view  of  the 
whole  city,  I  could  form  no  idea  how  the 
general  fight  was  going  on;  the  only  in- 
dications were  wreaths  of  smoke  now  and 
then  rising  apparently  from  about  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  the  dull  boom 
of  occasional  cannon  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. I  saw,  however,  that  the  insurgents 
had  lost  much  of  the  ground  they  had 
originally  held.  But  almost  at  my  feet 
there  was  a  sharp  contest  going  on  in 
what  was  then  called  the  Clos  St  La^re, 
a  piece  of  ground  covered  at  the  time  with 
building  materials;  so  sharp  a  contest,  in- 


deed, that  bullets  were  whistling  pasteTen 
where  I  was,  with  a  noise  like  that  made 
by  some  of  the  swift  -  flying  insects. 
Indeed,  whether  they  were  random  shots, 
or  whether  the  rifles  I  saw  in  the  Abattoir 
below  were  really  firing  on  the  hill  to  dis- 
perse the  people  who,  like  myaelf^  bad 
gone  up  there  to  see,  and  were  perhaps 
supposed  to  be  dangerous,  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  thing  became  at  last  really  un- 
pleasant, and  I  came  down  again.  I  did 
so  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  Butte,  so  as 
to  approach  more  nearly  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, I  was  soon  among  the  streets  of 
the  suburb,  and  there,  as  I  turned  a  cor- 
ner, I  came  in  contact  with  a  man  who 
was  staggering  along  evidently  wounded; 
to  my  great  surprise,  it  was  the  big  man 
of  three  nights  before.  He  recc^^nised 
me  at  once:  **HaI"  he  said,  **you!  it's 
all  over  with  me,  brother;  I  can  scarce 
see — will  you  help  me  1  Only  a  few  doors 
from  this — it  is  to  my  mother  I  want  to 

go." 

*  I  supported  him  to  a  house  which  he 
indicated.  A  poor  old  woman  came  to 
the  door  when  I  knocked.  She  fell  down 
senseless  when  she  saw  her  son;  there 
was  blood  on  his  blouse,  his  hands  were 
black  with  powder,  and  he  was  of  a  pale 
yellow  in  the  face.  Not  to  make  a  long 
story  of  it,  I  got  him  into  the  house.  He 
was  now  almost  fainting,  and  I  stayed  with 
him  till  he  died.  He  died  in  less  than  an 
hour;  he  had  been  shot  through  tiie  body. 
He  spoke  a  good  deal  after  a  few  minutes, 
and  as  long  as  be  could;  chiefly,  however, 
to  his  mother,  whom  he  tried  to  console 
when  she  came  to  herself  a^in;  he  ad- 
dressed her  very  tenderly  and  with  much 
respect.  To  me  he  said,  **  Poor  Luigi,  I 
do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him; 
as  for  the  master  of  arts,  he  is  dead;  the 
scoundrel  was  pillaging;  plundering  in  a 
house,  while  the  battle  was  raging  in  the 
street,  When  he  came  out  with  his 
booty^  I  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot — that's 
something.  Thief  that  he  was!"  cried 
thp  big  man,  clenching  his  fist.  He  then 
talked  wildly  for  some  minutes  on  his 
favourite  socialist  topics,  and  then  came 
back  again  to  try  and  say  something 
to  comfort  his  mother.  Speaking  fondly  to 
her,  and  with  her  poor  old  hand  clasped 
between  both  of  his,  the  words  gradually 
came  slower  and  slower,  and  with  more 
and  more  difficulty,  but  ever  more  and 
more  endearing,  and  at  last,  after  saying 
"Pauvre  m^re — pauvre  m^e,**  and  heavr 
ing  a  deep  sigh,  he  died. 
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'A  neighbour  had  come  in,  and  I  left 
the  poor  woman,  promising  to  return 
again  in  a  day  or  two.  I  did  return,  of 
coarse,  after  having  got  rid  of  the  Ame- 
rican, of  whom  I  never  heard  after.  Nor 
was  I  sorrj;  for  his  slang  way-  of  speak- 
ing, and  his  style  altogether,  were  quite 
odious  to  me,  the  more  so  that  he  had 
not  the  excuse  that  he  couldn't  help  it; 
for  he  knew  better;  but,  like  many  Ame- 
ricans who  know  better,  he  managed  to 
make  himself  very  disgusting.  I  went  as 
I  had  promised,  and  saw  the  poor  woman 
as  soon  as  I  oould>  and  was  of  some  little 
service  to  her;  Imt  she  died  too,  of  a 
broken  heart  I  thought^  about  six  weeks 
after.  One  day  in  the  week  following 
that  of  the  insurrection,  when  I  went  to 
see  her,  I  found  that  Luigi  had  been 
there,  and  had  left  a  note  for  me.  It 
was  couched  in  rather  hyperbolical  and 
otherwise  extravagant  terms,  but  showed 
no  little  good  feeling.  After  some  com- 
pliments to  me  for  what  I  had  done  for 
the  poor  old  woman,  lie  said  that  his  life 
was  now  altogether  a  burden  to  him,  and 
that  all  would  soon  be  over  with  him; 
that  he  was  in  hiding,  but  could  not  expect 
to  remain  longer  concealed-  without  com- 
promising the  generous  people  who  had 
sheltered  him;  tnat  he  intended  to  throw 
himself  that  night  into  the  Seine,  some 
distance  down  the  river,  so  that  his  body 
might  not  be  exposed  at  the  Moi^e;  that 
he  died  a  martyr  to  liberty,  and  only  re- 
gretted that  the  struggle  in  which  he 
succumbed  had  not  been  one  more  directly 
bearing  on  Italian  liberty;  and  so  farewell, 
and  might  I  be  happier  than  the  un- 
happy and  persecuted  Italian  bad  been. 
Poor  fellow !  I  suppose  he  did  as  he  said 
he  would.  As  I  observed  before,  these 
three  men  were  types  of  many  more 
among  the  insurgents  of  June.  But  I 
need  not  moralise  on  the  text.  IX)n't 
suppose,  however,  that  I  mean  to  speak 
of  all  the  insurgents  as  being  criminals, 
or  scoundrels,  or  even  mauvcus  sujeU, 
Quite  untrue  are  such  assertions..  A 
great  many  of  them  certainly  were  bad 
characters,  but  that  is  to  be  expected  in 
ail  such  cases,  and  the  immense  majority 
were,  I  am  sure,  nothing  of  the  kin£  To 
my  owtt  knowledge  even,  there  were  most 
respectable  characters  amongst  the  mis- 


guided men.  But  a  terrible  day  for 
France,  and  perhaps  for  the  world,  it 
would  have  been  had  they  succeeded. 
Enough,  however,  of  tliat;  my  object  in 
telling  you  this  story  was  simply  to  shew 
you  that  masonry  may  really  at  times  be 
useful.* 

'  Your  friends  were,  however,  no  great 
ornaments  to  the  body,  after  all/  said  I; 
*" though  I  confess  I  have  a  sneaking  fa- 
vour for  the  big  man,  and  pity  the  Italian, 
and  might  even  say  in  behalf  of  your 
master  of  arts,  though  in  him  you  have 
pointed  out  no  redeeming  qualities  what- 
ever, that  all  the  circumstances  which 
have  tended  to  make  a  man  what  he  has 
become  should  be  duly  considered  before 
we  finally  condemn  him.' 

*  That's  very  charitable,  but  I  confess  I 
see  no  extenuating  circumstances,  as  the 
French  say,  in  the  case  of  the  seedy  man. 
But — circumstances !  here's  a  boatful  of 
them  coming  off  to  us.  Look  at  that  fat 
woman  with  her  shawl  off  her  shoulders 
and  dipping  over  the  gunwale  in  the 
water.  Won't  she  be  sorry  when  she  sees 
it  1  And  mark  the  young  fellow  stand- 
ing up,  and  looking  so  clever  and  know- 
ing !  Won't  he  just  be  discomfited  when 
the  rope  is  thrown,  and  the  boat  comes 
in  tow !  There,  I  was  sure  of  it !  Right 
over  the  thwart,  and  his  heels  in  the  air ! 
Oh  that  there  had  been  a  basket  of  eggs 
for  him  to  fall  into!  Pick  up  the  little 
bits  somebody!' 

*  You  don't  think,  do  you,'  said  I,  after- 
wards, to  my  friend,  Hhat  masonry  is 
realJy  turned  to  political  purposes  1' 

*  Properly  speaking,'  replied  he,  *  it  is 
not,  anywhere;  and  in  no  sense  is  it 
abused  in  that  way  among  us  in  this 
country.  But  I  daresay  that  abroad  it  is 
often  used  as  a  cover.  Conspirators,  I 
doubt  not,  often  band  together  under 
pretence  of  being  masons,  when  really,  if 
they  are  masons  at  all,  they  are  masons 
and  much  more.  Masonry,  of  course,  is 
not  to  he  blamed  for  that,  though  some 
despotic  governments  would  fain  have  it 
looked  upon  everywhere  with  suspicion. 
There  is  nothing  the  use  of  which  may 
not  be  abused.  But  here's  the  steward 
advertising  dinner.  Salt  beef  and  mus- 
tard—you may  be  sure  that's  the  word 
now  at  all  events.    Oome  along,* 
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[At  the  meettnff  of  the  Arohsological  Institiite  of  Qreat  Britun  and  IrahuicL  in  Edinbargh 
(JoIt  26, 1866),  the  following  Tery  onrions  and  intere«tin|;  P^P^r  ^>^>ub  t^  ui  the  Sectioa 
of  UMborf,  by  Mark  Napiib^  Baq.    It  is  here  printed  m  fall,  xeviaed  by  the  Author.] 


On  the  Progresf  and  Prospects  of  Science 
in  Scotland  at  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  commencement  of  the  Seventeenth 
Centaiy,  as  compared  with  the  same  at 
Cambrid^  a  century  later:  with  illus- 
trations of  several  remarkable  coinci- 
dences between  the  genius,  the  studies, 
and  the  disooyeries  of  Napier  of  Mer- 
ehiston  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  t — 
I  HATV  been  honoured  with  a  request  to 
contribute  a  paper  touching  the  antiquities 
of  science  in  Scotland  as  compared  with  its 
condition  at  Cambridge  of  a  much  later 
period.    Not  that  I  have  the  slightest  pre- 
tensions to  be  considered  scientific;  but 
the  command  of  some  original  documents 
among  the  family  archives  of  Napier  of 
Merehiston,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  the 
only  philosopher  who  illustrates  Scotland  in 
the  great  era  of  Tycho,  Kepler,  and  Galileo, 
and  a  closer  attention  bestowed  by  myself 
than  by  any  one  else  upon  the  habits  and 
history  of  this  great  Soottidi  worthy,  may 
perhaps  enable  me  at  least  to  amuse,  if  I 
do  not  instructy  you  for  some  portion  of  an 
hour. 

If  Mr  Macaulay  be  right  in  his  estimate 
of  Scotland,  even  at  so  late  a  period  as  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  our  sixth  James  migrated,  nothing 
loth,  to  more  abounding  England,  the  less 
we  look  into  our  social  antiquities,  and  the 
more  we  dwell  upon  our  scientific,  the  less 
cause  shall  we  find  to  blush  for  our  an- 
cestors. That  gifted  historian,  whose  mode 
of  announcing  new  facts  is  as  fearless  as  it 
is  brilliant,  speaking  of  the  comparatively 
modern  era  when  the  union  of  the  crowus 
had  placed  the  resources  of  three  kingdoms 
at  the  command  of  one  monarch,  contrasts 
the  condition,  intellectual  and  social,  of 
Scotland  with  that  of  Ireland  at  the  same 
period.  Taking  his  readers  by  storm  with 
one  of  his  rapid  and  dazzling  generalisa- 
tions, he  thus  issues  his  fiat  as  to  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  Scotland  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
grand  era  of  science : — 

In  mental  cultivation,  (bo  says)  Scotland  had  an 
IndUputablo  superiority.  Ihou^h  that  kingdom 
was  then  the  poorest  in  Chrihtendom,  it  already 
vied  in  every  branch  of  learning  with  the  most 
favoured  countries.  Scotchmen,  whose  dweUingt  and 
>Rrhose  food  were  as  wretched  as  those  of  the  Ice- 
landers of  oor  time?,  wrote  Latin  verses  with  more 
than  the  delicacy  of  Vlda,  and  made  discoveries  in 
science  which  would  have  added  to  the  renown  of 
GalUeo.  Ireland  could  boast  of  no  Buchanan  or 
Ksplar.  i 


We  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  histori- 
cal accuracy  of  this  elegant  and  Uboured 
antithesis.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
such  extreme  discrepancy  between  social 
resources  and  intellectual  powers  ever  ex- 
isted in  any  age  or  country.  We  cannot 
believe  that  it  was  the  case  in  ScotUod  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. We  will  not  accept  the  compliment, 
even  from  Mr  Macaulay,  at  the  expense  of 
his  banter.  An  archseological  excursion 
through  Edinburgh,  indeed  through  Scot- 
land, under  such  accomplished  guides  as  a 
Daniel  Wilson  or  a  Robert  Chambers, 
would  have  been  no  less  instructive  to 
our  prime  historian  than  would  have  been 
a  lecture  on  the  Roman  remains,  bestow- 
ed upon  our  Prime  Minister  before  the 
Crimean  campaign,  according  to  the  in- 
telligent suggestion  of  Dr  Bruce.  But 
the  dramatic  historian  of  England,  ever 
fond  of  pointing  his  moral  and  adorning 
his  tale  with  an  illustrious  name,  has  not 
failed  to  peril  his  proposition  upon  indivi- 
dual instances.  We  accept  his  challenge, 
then,  under  the  special  examples  offered. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Master 
George  Buchanan,  who  certainly  wrote 
Latin  verses  with  more  than  the  delicacy 
of  Vida,  was  ever  at  a  loss  for  a  comfort- 
able lodging  and  a  good  dinner.  Indeed,  he 
dwelt  very  much  in  a  palace ;  and  many 
must  have  been  the  regal  tit- bits,  the  sa- 
voury crumbs  of  pasties  and  preserves,  the 
savoy -amber,  the  pistaehe- amber,  and 
the  fennel,  that  adhered  to  the  liquorish 
mouHtache  of  the  royal  dominie. 

The  instance  is  no  less  unfortunate  as 
regards  the  wealthy  laird  of  the  logarithms. 
He  possessed  various  dwellings  all  over 
Scotland,  from  besouth  the  Forth  to  be* 
north  the  Tay;  and  every  one  of  them 
most  substantial.  Many  and  changeful 
were  the  characteristics  and  conditions  at 
different  times  of  the  old  Castle  of  Mer- 
chiston ;  but,  assuredly,  Icelaudish  it  never 
was.  The  Scottish  worthy,  whose  scien- 
tific genius  Mr  Macaulay  so  fully  appreci- 
ates, was,  to  say  the  least,  as  commodiously 
housed,  and  doubtless  was  a  more  regular 
and  comfortable  diner,  than  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton at  Cambridge  a  century  later.  Napier 
was  a  great  store-farmer.  He  was  care- 
ful of  stock,  and  curious  in  cultivation. 
This  Icelandish  Scotchman's  time  and 
great  genius  were  about  equally  bestowed 
upon  the  mysteries  of  Agriculture,  of  Alge- 
bra, and  of  the  Apocalypse;  and  we  doubt 
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not  he  would  hare  fttimly  chuckled  over 
BO  figurative  a  description  of  his  'dwell* 
ings*  and  his  *  food*  as  that  with  which  we 
are  favoured,  eurrenie  eafamo^  hj  the  moat 
popular  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Merchiston^s  new  order  of  tillage  and  pas- 
turage, and  especially  his  instructions  for 
the  management  of  the  milk  cows  on  the 
home-farm,  so  that  they  might  give  double 
the  quantity  of  rich  milk — a  system  of 
home- farming  set  down  by  himself  so  early 
as  lu$)8 — suggests  no  idea  of  Iceland,  as 
we  peruse  the  placi'1  and  psstoral  record. 
Cuyp  might  have  painted  from  it ;  and  the 
quaint  beards  that  for  generations  wagged 
merrily  in  those  old  halls,  had  grown  out 
of  the  best  of  beef  and  Easter  ale,  besides 
*wild  meat,*  as  game  was  then  designed, 
comfits,  *fine  betted  kit,*  and  'chopins  of 
claret  wine,*  long  before  the  time  when, 
says  Mr  Macaulay,  the  intellectual  immor- 
tality of  Scotland  dwelt  wretchedly  in  Ice- 
landish  huts,  and  fed  on  garbage ! 

But  I  must  not  allow  this  tempting  text, 
although  really  susceptible  of  some  very 
curious  illustrations  to  its  complete  dis- 
comfiture, to  allure  me  from  the  particular 
subject  of  the  present  paper,  which  belongs 
to  the  archaeology  of  science.  I  propose 
to  look  back  upon  those  picturesque  times, 
when  the  chrysalis  of  the  adept  was  still 
hanging  upon  the  brilliant  wings  of  science 
—  when  astronomy  had  not  yet  escaped 
from  judicial  astrology,  nor  mathematics 
from  magical  squares  and  the  mysterious 
powers  of  the  numbers  five  and  seren,  nor 
chemistry  from  the  alluring  promises  of 
fiiithless  Hermes.  My  purpose  is,  so  far 
as  time  will  permit,  to  compare  Sfcotland 
of  that  period  with  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge,  a  century  later.  What  was  doing 
anent  science  and  philosophical  matters  in 
Icelandish  Scotland  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  at  a  time  when 
Newton  was  uncreated^dust  ? 

From  private  papers,  as  well  as  from 
the  published  records  of  science,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  advent  of  Newton  was 
being  there  typified ;  the  way  was  being 
there  made  straight  for  him,  even  in  what 
may  be  called  the  wilderness  of  science,  a 
century  before  he  came.  The  remarkable 
coincidences  between  the  studies,  the  dis- 
coveries, and  the  genius  of  Napier  and  of 
Newton,  haye  not  attracted  even  in  Soot- 
land  that  attention  which  a  fact  so  inte- 
resting to  the  intellectual  fame  of  our  coun- 
try deserves.  It  can  be  shown  that  Napier 
had  surveyed  the  whole  fields  of  Newton*8 
triumphs  with  a  curious  anticipation,  in- 
dicating a  bent  of  genius  singularly  coin- 
cident with  his  in  all  its  phases ;  that  he 
had  actually  bequeathed  both  the  principle 
and  the  nomencUture  of  Flumoiu;  that,  as 
regards  alchemy^  the  searching  for  the 


hidden  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  the 
practical  details  of  the  royal  mint ;  arith^ 
metic  and  algebra ;  mechanics  and  catop« 
tries;  the  curiosities  and  refinements  of 
domestic  agriculture,  and  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  the  Prophet  Daniel  and  the  Book 
of  Revelations,  Napier  trod  in  the  very 
paths,  and  with  no  tottering  steps,  where 
the  march  of  Newton  so  majestically  fol- 
lowed a  century  after.  These  coincidences, 
indeed,  are  so  striking  as  to  justify  the 
figure,  that  the  antique  mirror  of  the  King 
of  Numbers  reflected  the  coming  form  of 
the  Prince  of  Mathematicians. 

I  commence  the  comparison,  and  pro- 
bably will  find  it  necessary  to  close  this 
reading  of  it,  with  the  state  of  alchemy  in 
Scotland  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  as  compared  with  the 
same  at  Cambridge,  in  the  hands  of  New- 
ton, a  century  later.  Even  that  subject  can- 
not be  fully  discussed  upon  this  occasion ; 
and  I  must  limit  myself,  as  regards  Scot- 
land, to  a  few  illustrations  derived  from  con- 
temporary manuscripts,  which  have  never 
yet  appeared  in  print. 

The  first  of  Napier*8  manuscripts  to  be 
submitted  to  this  venerable  assembly  dis- 
closes, in  graphic  terms,  a  very  curious 
scenO)  occurring  in  this  good  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, precisely  two  hundred  and  forty* 
eight  years  ago.  As  the  context  proves, 
it  was  carefully  recorded  at  the  time  by 
Napier  himself;  but  the  manuscript  was 
lost  sight  of,  and  has  been  too  recently  re- 
covered to  have  entered  his  biography. 
It  need  only  be  further  premised  Uiat  the 
philosopher,  having  been  installed  in  the 
fee  of  the  barony  of  Merehiston  before  his 
father*s  death,  invariably  subscribed  him- 
self, while  his  father  lived, '  John  Napier^ 
fiar  of  Merehiston :  * — 

Upon  Saturday  the  7th  of  November,  1607,  I 
John  Napior,  fiar  of  Merehiston,  came  to  confer 
with  Mr  Daniel  Mailer,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and 
student  In  alchemy,  anent  our  philoeophical  nut- 
ters. Not  knowing  that  he  was  sieic,  and  finding 
that  he  was  diseased  of  the  goat,  his  ordinary  dis- 
ease, I  thought  not  to  have  troubled  him  with  mudi 
conference,  and  meant  to  have  left  him  for  tiiat 
time ;  but  he,  craving  oonferenoe  of  me,  showed  me 
that  be  was  to  have  sent  fbr  me  if  I  had  not  of  acci- 
dent come,  and  that  he  had  a  matter  to  oommnni- 
cate  with  me,  if  I  min^ht  then  remain,  or  shortly  re« 
tarn.  So  I  removed  my  company,  and  sat  down 
before  his  bedside.  Ttien  he  burst  fo:th  in  thtse 
words; — 

*Sir  yon  are  occupied  In  alchemy:  I  have  been, 
these  many  years,  a  very  earnest  student  thereinto, 
and  liave  attained  to  the  Icnowledge  thereof.  I 
have  pre9sed  to  have  diverted  you  firom  yoor  wrong 
opinion,  so  fiur  as  I  durst  l>e  plain.  But  now,  sir, 
I  will  be  plain,  knowing  that  you  are  a  man  wlio 
fears  God,  and  will  be  secret ;  and  that  you  will  be 
good  to  my  wife  and  bairns,  in  case  these  diseases 
shall  take  me  away. 

*8ir,  I  sent  a  credible  friend  to  Hlstria  [a  Yene- 
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tUn  pfovinoe  «t  the  top  of  the  Adrtetlo),  to  brinf 
me  hither  ct  orode  mereary  oot  uf  tboee  mhiee,  • 
loQff  time  since,  and  m  yet  I  htcff  heard  no  word 
flono  him ;  I  th'olc  lie  Im  dead.  I  oooe  received  a 
little  pieoe  of  ttie  eaith  of  thoae  mines,  about  the 
quanttty  of  itn  h  isel  nur,  which,  as  I  luralce,  there 
appeared  ecales  of  quicksilver  witliin  the  Mune,  and 
the  crude  mercury  flowed  forth  without  the  fire. 
With  this  I  perfected  the  philosophical  work,  ai  yoa 
may  do  with  the  iike ;  for  this  mercury,  being  taken 
with  line  tdlver  whlcli  never  did  And  fire,  and  en- 
flloeed  in  a  matrix,  wili  become  bbick  within  the 
•pace  of  forty  daya,  and  tliereafter  will  lieeome 
whMe:  and  then  ie  the  pohit  and  term  to  loose  it 
if  yon  do  not  Jofai  it  with  fine  gold  that  never  did 
find  the  fire,  when  instantly  that  which  was  taken 
of  mercury  a'lU  luna,  or  silver,  will  devour  up  the 
gold;  and  at  this  conjunction  or  fermentation  end- 
eth  the  first  work.  caileJ  oput  lunce  (the  silver  ope- 
ration), and  beginncth  immediately  the  second, 
etflied  optu  tolii  (the  go'den  operation). 

*In  this  <^»€re  tolU  your  work  becomes  Uaoker 
than  U  open  lunoh  and  tiien  white,  and  at  last  red. 

*Both  these  works  are  per£irmed  in  a  year— te 
witi two  months  and  n-haf  in opert  Umm;  and  nine 
months  and  a-balf  in  opere  $<Mt. 

*  And  for  pondera  I  take  nine  of  crude  mercury  to 
one  of  crude  luna  (or  silver),  in  priuM  opere;  and  ihis 
I  CJi^  tin  with  on  a  of  <o/  (or  gfoki)  in  secundo  opere. 

*So  luna  is  the  medium  eonjtmgendi;  and  hereof 
oometh  three  mercurie8->to  wit,  the  first,  which  is 
mereuriut  erudtUy  and  is  called  nuremim  frigidm^ 
aeetum,  mereuriut  ndneraUi;  the  second,  which  is 
hma  dlBBoived  in  erode  mercury  to  the  point  of 
whiteness,  is  called  mereuriia  tepidut,  aeetum  acer" 
rimum,  merctirius  vegetabiUs^  quia  luna  est  planta 
(because  silver  Is  the  root);  the  third,  which  ii  mI 
dissolved  by  the  s  cond,  is  called  mercurim  eaUdutt 
mercuriut  onimaliB. 

*  Further,' said  he  (Dr  Mnner),*the  little  cipher 
table,  entitled  'Mednl'a  Pluloeophia  Hermeticas,* 
It  is  mine,  for  I  made  it* 

Also  he  added  many  di«ooune.%  citing  texts  out 
of  Clangor,  Buocinse,  Marsiiiu^  B'pleus,  and  Ar- 
noldus,  to  prove  the  premi'tes,  and  e^'peclally  *De 
Terra  Nigra  Occuiosa,  Terra  Hispanica,'  Ac 

Further,  lie  said  that  the  various  hued  gloss 
which  I  did  see  was  in  that  manner,  throughout  all 
Ita  tvxture,  coloured  with  the  stuff  which  he  made 
In  that  same  glass. 

Further,  he  spake  to  the  tHpUei  usu  tapidie, 
after  Puraoelsus ;  flr.it  in  transmutotions  of  metals ; 
secondlv,  In  cunng  diseases;  and  thirdly,  it  is 
lapit  dUmnuiy  f  >r  magical  us  s. 

Now,  when  I  heard  these  ihln?a,  and  had  said 
nnto  him,  *  My  krd,  tliat  matter  is  marvelous,  if 
ynn  b !  sure  of  the  truth  thereof  by  practice,'  he 
answi^rod,  w.tli  ^arnestnese, '  In  truth  I  have  prac- 
tised it  to  the  end,  and  made  projection,  aud  found 
it  true.* 

Agidn,  when  I  demanded  of  him,  how  It  fortuned 
thar  he  did  not  nmltiply  hU  stuff,  and  keep  the 
same,  h-'  answered,  *  I  ladled  crude  mercury,  with- 
out which  it  ca  mot  be  multipi  ed  agai'i.' 

Uiwn  the  9th  (f  November,  I  conferred  wi'h 
him  again  aiient  some  doubts,  qmod  font  troMi 
regem,  e  non  rex  fontem^  aitd  so  du  h  aqua-regi»; 
but  vulfrar  mercury,  on  the  ontnry,  non  trahU 
eolem,  eed  §61  eumf  He  answered,  that  whatever 
vulgar  mercury  or  crude  mercury  do,  yet  this  mer- 
cury philo  oi  hical,  of  crude  m<rcury  and  sliver,  will 
tustuiiUy  drink  up  gold,  aud  draw  it  hi,  initio  se- 


emM  operit.  Then  I  i 
second  work  begin,  and  what  was  the  dgn  bebss 
the  point  of  dsngw  to  the  woik?  He  ansMwed, 
tliat  after  peifaet  wlilteness  in  qpers  primet,  then 
would  appear,  in  an  instant,  a  small  hair-like  drde 
surrounding  the  matter,  and  attached  to  the  rides 
of  the  vessel;  then  Instantly  ferment  with  gold, 
and  it  will  presently  eat  up  an  the  gold,  and  thst 
eirde  will  ranish ;  but.  If  yoa  stay  longer  in  fSar- 
mentint;,  the  work  will  beoome  all  eUHne,  and  more 
dry  than  that  it  can  dissolve  the  gold;  for  ttie  gold 
must  be  sown  in  Carrom  aitam^bUoCam. 

Then  I  demanded  what  terra  alba  foUata  wttB? 
He  answered,  that  at  the  point  of  whiteness,  in  the 
first  operation,  the  matter  of  mercnry  and  hum 
became  like  the  small  scales  of  a  fish.  Then  I  re- 
membered that  my  father  showed  me  that  he  made 
a  work  which  beca<ne  terra  alba  foUoUa^  most  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book  set  on  edge,  of  eoL,  Iwmi,  aqua" 
resfify  and  agua^ortie. 

Upon  the  13tli  day  of  Novwnber.  he,  being  oon* 
vnlesoed,  showed  me  Hmc  he  had  tend  himself 
(tliought  he  was  dyii^g),  and  oot  of  aflbctlaa  had 
revealed  tliese  tlilngi  to  me,  wUcli,  npon  his  salvsi- 
tion  he  affirmed  to  be  true,  and  desired  me  to  con- 
fer the  sentences  of  the  philosophers  together,  and 
I  sliould  find  them  all  axree  with  these  premises, 
which  I  find  apparently  very  true  in  their  theore- 
tical sentences ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  their  prac- 
tical precepts,  they  induce  many  Uiings  npngnaaA 
to  themselves,  to  Ulnde  the  vnlgar  and  pru£uM 
people,  and  to  divert  then  fhsm  the  truck  of  their 


Thereaftec,  abont  tfae  15th  day  of  Marbb,  1606, 
the  doctor  showed  me  that  he  had  received  glad 
tidings  of  the  safe  return  of  Lionel  Sti  others,  bis 
said  fi-lend.  from  Histria  to  England ;  and  he  showed 
me  a  certain  antique  fiKure,  with  certein  verses  of 
congratulation  which  he  had  made,  and  waseend- 
Ing  to  him  in  Joy  of  his  safe  retura. 

So,  withhi  ten  days,  he  came  to  EdiiAnigfa  to 
the  doctor,  and  iHvraght  with  him  gnat  sCoce  of 
mineral  mercury,  whieli  never  had  fek  fire,  aod 
some  un  lined,  easy  to  be  wrung  out  from  liis  orau 
The  doctor  gave  me,  secrotly,  a  small  portion  both 
of  the  one  and  of  the  other;  as  also  a  very  small 
part  of  luna  mineral  unfined ;  but  I  purchased  more, 
both  of  Scotch  and  (jerman  hma.  As  for  «ol  (eold) 
mhieral,  we  have  enough  in  Scotland,  teste  time 
end  opponnnity  to  enterprise  the  worit,  with  tlie 
blessing  of  God  to  perform  the  eame,  to  Mi  glory 
and  comfort  of  hto  servants,  which  the  Aludghty 
grant  to  ns,  whose  holy  name  be  pralsk^  and  mag- 
nified for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

Mr  Struthtrs  says  that  the  Spaniards  take  all  the 
said  crude  mercury,  fur  it  gathers  most  of  mine  gold. 

This  eurinus  doeumeot  enables  us  to  io* 
(Btitute  a  oompariaon,  in  the  matter  of  aJ^ 
ehemy,  between  the  author  of  the  ^  Loga- 
rithfiiie  Fluxiona,*  and  bia  great  antitype, 
the  author  of  the  *  Fluxiouary  Calculua.' 
From  it  we  may  gather  that  Napier,  evea 
in  his  remoter  age  and  ruder  country,  was, 
to  say  the  least,  as  caiuious  and  seeptical 
in  bis  reliance  on  the  adept,  as  was  New- 
ton in  his  riper  century,  at  Cambridga 
Let  us  then  take  a  walk,  a  century  later,  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  that  we  may 
not  too  bastiiy  condemn  or  deride  such  iu« 
vestigationa  aa  '  folUea  of  the  wiaa,' 
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It  has  rather  taken  the  Wot\d  by  sur- 

Srise  to  ieam,  of  late,  that  Sir  Isaac  New. 
>n  was  an  alchemist.  The  faet  may  tend 
to  elevate  our  notions  of  that  exploded  and 
explosive  study,  and  of  the  miuds  and  mo- 
tives of  those  men  of  genius,  who  wasted 
the  midnight  oil  and  tlieir  daily  bread  in 
endless  efforts  to  present  us  with  a  stone. 
But  it  never  can  reduce  our  estimate  of 
Newton. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  best  biography 
of  him,  Newton^s  devotion  to  alchemy  was 
not  sufficiently  known,  and  therefore  not 
conceded.  'There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose/ said  his  gifted  expounder  and  eulo- 
gist, *  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  believer 
in  the  doctrines  of  alchemy.' 

The  recent  greatly  expanded  edition  of 
that  valuable  biography  has  shed  a  broader 
and  less  dubious  light  upon  a  curious  and 
hitherto  unobserved  phase  of  England's 
greatest  mathematical  mind.  Original 
fetters,  contained  in  various  publications, 
have  added  their  stores  to  the  previous  re- 
searches, and  our  own  revered  prophet  of 
light  has  been  constrained  to  submit  to  the 
perhaps  unpalatable  duty  of  disclosing  his 
illustrious  eubject,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with 
his  conjuring  cap  on. 

Accordingly,  we  are  now  told — 'New- 
ton, at  one  period  of  his  life,  was  a  believer 
in  alchemy,  and  even  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  its  processes.* 
(II.  371.)  But  the  period  of  his  life,  when 
he  was  thus  too  much  engrossed  by  labours 
comparatively,  though  not  entirely  fruit- 
less, comprehends,  we  find,  no  less  than 
about  thirty  years  of  the  best  period  of  his 
mental  and  bodily  vigour.  And,  however 
his  faith  may  have  become  latterly  some- 
what shaken  in  the  omnipotent  capabilities 
of  the  crucible,  no  evidence  appears  that 
he  ever  absolutely  renounced  his  long  al- 
legiance to  Hermes  Trismegistus,  King  of 
Thebes,  and  great-grandson  to  Noah. 

In  the  year  1669,  writing  to  a  young 
friend,  Mr  Francis  Aston,  on  the  eve  of 
his  travels,  among  various  instructions 
how  to  improve  the  occasion,  the  most 
earnest  seems  to  be  the  following : — '  Ob- 
serve the  products  of  nature  in  several 
places,  especially  in  mines,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  mining,  and  of  extracting 
metals  or  minerals  out  of  their  ore,  and  of 
refining  them ;  and,  if  you  meet  with  any 
transmutations  out  of  their  own  species 
into  another,  above  all,  those  will  be  worth 
your  noting,  being  the  most  luciferous,  and 
many  times  luciferous  experiments  in  phi- 
losophy.'    (I.  38a) 

This  interesting  letter  contains  many 
other  instructions  relative  to  observing  all 
the  processes  of  angling  for  gold  with 
mercury,  throughout  the  mountains  and 
streams  of  Hungary,  SclAVonia,  and  Bo» 


hernia;  and  there  is  even  an  anxions  Sn- 
junctton,  imparting  somewhat  of  an  Arabic 
air  to  this  instructive  missive,  that  his 
Telemachus  should  be  on  the  look-out  for 
a  certain  individual  in  Holland.  *'  I  think,' 
writes  Sir  Isaac,  '  he  usually  goes  clothed 
in  green,  and  was  imprisoned  by  the  Pope^ 
to  have  extorted  from  him  secrets  of  great 
worth,  both  as  to  medicine  and  profit,  but 
escaped  into  Holland,  where  they  have 
granted  him  a  guard.* 

There  is  no  mistaking  this  language. 
It  obviously  emanates  from  a  mind  teem- 
ing with  hermetic  aspirations,  and  from 
one  whose  very  soul  was  saturated  with 
fMreariuscntduty  tol,  and  luna. 

True,  Sir  Isaae  at  this  time  was  only  ill 
the  twenty- seventh  year  of  his  age.  But 
for  eight  of  those  years  he  had  been  a 
distinguished  student  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  was  already  deep  in  Des- 
cartes, and,  indeed,  had  passed  the  period 
of  his  first  conception  of  the  fiuxionary 
calculus.  Nay,  the  letter  from  which  we 
have  quoted  is  dated  three  years  subse- 
quent to  that  pregnant  occasion,  when  he 
noted  the  fall  of  the  famously  suggestive 
fruit,  which  thus  became  the  second  me- 
morable apple  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

About  sixteen  years  after  this  advice  to 
the  young  traveller,  we  discover  the  com- 
ing glory  of  England,  instead  of  being  re- 
claimed from  ttiese  *  follies  of  the  wise,' 
occupying,  like  another  Sidrophel,  the 
centre  of  his  magic  circle.  Between  the 
years  1683  and  1689,  he  is  graphically 
presented  to  us,  by  his  assistant,  Dr 
Humphrey  Newton,  as  for  ever  flitting 
round  a  furnace  in  his  laboratory — 'the 
fire,*  says  the  doctor,  '  scarcely  going  out 
either  night  or  day;  he  sitting  up  one 
night  and  I  another,  till  he  had  finished 
his  chemical  experiments,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  which  he  was  most  accurate, 
strict,  exact.  What  his  aims  might  be 
I  was  not  able  to  penetrate  into ;  but  his 
pains,  his  diligence,  at  these  set  times, 
made  me  think  he  aimed  at  something  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  art  and  industry.' 
(II.  93.) 

In  another  letter,  Dr  Newton  becofnes 
a  little  more  explicit.  '  About  six  weeks 
at  spring,*  he  tells  us, '  and  six  at  the  fall, 
the  fire  in  his  laboratory  scarcely  went  odt ; 
which  was  well  furnished  with  chemical 
materials,  as  bodies,  receivers,  heads,  cru- 
cibles, &c.,  which  were  made  very  little 
use  of,  the  crucibles  excepted,  in  which  he 
fused  his  metals.  He  would  look  some- 
times, though  very  seldom,  into  an  old 
mouldy  book  which  lay  in  his  laboratory ; 
I  think  it  was  titled  *Agricola  de  Metallis; ' 
the  transmuting  of  metals  being  his  chief 
design.' 

But  Sir  Isaac  did  more  than  dip  into 
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that  one  old  mooldy  Tokime;  he  ahooloteiy 
pastnred  apon  the  Tolaminoiis  records  and 
rankest  grass  of  the  kingdom  of  Trismegis* 
tus.  The  jargon  of  that  mysterious  po- 
tentate's disciples  could  never  have  been 
out  of  Newton*s  head;  and  their  hierogly* 
phio  signs  must  have  been  fur  ever  danc* 
ing  before  his  prismatic  eyes,  like  motes 
in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  or  spots  upon  his 
disk.  'There  exist,*  his  modem  biogra* 
pher  tells  us,  *  many  sheets  in  Sir  Isaac's 
own  writing  of  Fiamers  'Explication  of 
Hieroglyphic  Figures/  and  large  extracts 
out  of  Jacob  J3ehmen*s  works.  We 
have  seen/  he  adds,  '  in  Sir  Isaac^s  hand- 
writing, the  '  Metamorphoses  of  the  Pla- 
nets,* by  John  de  Monte  Snyders,  in 
sixty- two  pages  quarto,  and  a  key  to  the 
same  wurk;  and  numerous  paees  of  alche- 
mist poetry  frum  Norton*s  *  Ordinal,*  and 
Basil  Valentine's  'Mystery  of  the  My- 
crocosm.*  There  is  also  a  copy  of  'Se- 
crets Revealed;  or,  an  Open  Entrance  to 
the  Shut  Palace  of  the  King,*  which  is 
covered  with  notes  in  Sir  Isaae*s  hand,  in 
which  great  changes  are  made  upon  the 
language  and  meaning  of  the  thirty-five 
chapters  of  which  it  consists.  I  have  also 
found,*  continues  his  biographer,  '  among 
Sir  l8aac*s  papers,  a  beautifully- written 
but  incomplete  copy  of  William  Yworth*s 
^Processus'  Mysterii  Magni  Pliilosophi- 
cus;*  and  also  a  small  manuscript  in  his 
handwriting,  entitled  '  Thesaurus  Thesau- 
rorum  Medecina  Aurea.*  In  addition  to 
these  works,  Sir  Isaac  has  left  behind  him, 
in  his  note- books  and  separate  manu- 
scripts, copious  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  the  alchemists  of  all  ages.' 

From  another  original  and  unprinted 
manuscript,  yet  preserved  in  the  Kapier 
eharter-chest,  written  subsequently  to  the 
death  of  the  inventor  of  logarithms  by  a 
younger  son,  bat  before  the  birth  of  New- 
ton, some  idea  may  be  formed  of  Sir  l8aac*s 
purpose  in  submitting  his  great  mind  to 
the  endless  toil  of  extracting  these  barbaric 
authors,  even  including  their  most  exe- 
crable poetry,  for  the  prompting  of  which 
Apollo  ought  to  have  kicked  Mercury 
round  the  circle  of  the  heavens. 

Faith  in  alchemy  seems  rather  to  have 
increased  than  diminished  daring  the  cen« 
tai;y  that  separates  Napier  from  Newton. 
The  son  of  the  Scottish  philosopher  had 
toiled  in  the  vineyard  of  'Trismegistus  far 
more  devotedly  than  his  somewhat  scep- 
tical father;  and  yet,  even  he  would  seem 
to  have  been  idle,  as  regards  both  the 
study  and  practice  of  alchemy,  by  com- 
parison with  the  thirty  years  of  labour, 
mental  and  manual,  submitted  to  by  Eng- 
land's greatest  mathematical  mind. 

Robert  Napier,  however  (to  whose  mann- 
■cript  I  am  about  to  call  attention),  by  ex- 


traeting  the  mairow  of  aU  the  hermetie 
phikisophers  and  authors  who  preceded 
him,  was  thus  enabled,  as  he  imagined,  to 
separate  their  truthrul  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts from  their  wilfully  deceptive  mysti- 
fications; and  he  actually  bequeathed  to 
his  son  that  which  be  does  not  profess  to 
have  received  from  his  own  father  — 
namely,  the  grand  secret  itself! 

Gentlemen,  I  hold  the  precious  gift  in 
my  hand.  But  the  paternal  blessings  with 
which  the  awful  boon  is  announced  are  so 
blended  with  anathematising,  and  the  pure 
worship  of  God,  which  the  preface  incul- 
cates, is  so  closely  allied  to  the  most  ex- 
clusive worship  of  Mammon,  that  I  have 
scarcely  ventured,  as  yet,  beyond  the  limits 
of  its  lunar  \  reface,  into  the  solar  realms 
of  the  opened  palace  of  the  king  that  lie 
beyond.  Nor,  I  believe,  has  any  one  but 
myself  ventured  to  master  even  the  pre- 
face. 

The  first  injunction  is  written  in  such 
English  as  was  then  commanded  by  its  pro* 
found  author,  Mr  Robert  Napier  of  CuU 
croich,  Drumquhannie,  and  Bowhopple. 

This  book  ii  to  remain  in  my  cbarter-chest,  and 
not  to  be  made  known  Co  any,  except  to  some  near 
friend,  beinsr  a  scholar,  studious  of  this  science,  who 
fears  God,  and  is  endowed  with  great  secresy,  not 
to  reveal  or  make  common  such  mysteries  as  God 
has  appointed  to  be  kept  secret  among  a  few,  in  all 
ages,  whose  hearts  are  upright  towards  God,  and 
not  given  to  worldly  ambition  or  covetoasness,  but 
secretly  to  do  Kood,  and  help  the  poor  and  indigent 
in  this  world,  as  they  would  eschew  the  curse  of 
God  if  they  do  otherwise.— R  Napibb. 

But  the  title,  the  caveat,  the  preface, 
and  the  treatise  itself,  are  all  in  Latin, 
which  I  must  take  upon  me  to  translate, 
only  to  the  very  limited  extent  that  cannot 
put  any  of  my  present  hearers  in  posses- 
sion of  the  secret  which  this  libiUum  con* 
He  calls  it— 


The  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  the  Golden 
Fleece;  or  a  philosophical  analysis,  whereby  the 
marrow  of  the  true  hermetic  intention  is  made 
manifest  to  such  of  my  posterity  as  fear  God.— 
BoBBBT  Napibb,  autboT. 

Then  comes  this  solemn  caveat : — 

Beware  that  yon  do  not  make  pablic  this  Uttle 
book  to  the  impioua,  the  imprudent,  or  the  gar- 
mloiuL    Beware  I 

After  which  follows  the  preface : — 

My  beloved  son — ^And  be  thon  initiated  as  a  son 
of  this  art  and  in  the  principles  of  this  sacred  science 
—above  all  things,  seek  God  with  your  whole  heart, 
and  embrace  him  with  a  pure  spirit;  for  without 
the  guidance  of  God  all  is  vanity,  especially  in  this 
divine  science,  which,  even  fbom  the  Deluge  dovm 
to  these  times,  the  Almighty  hath  been  pleased  to 
reveal  only  to  a  very  few,  and  these  good  men,  and 
gifted  with  Pythagorean  silence.  God,  the  searcher 
of  hearts,  dbects  both  the  mind  and  the  hand.    He 
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iMhiwitMt  MimM  ^Rrbm  He  wIIIb,  md  upon  whom 
He  wills.  And  it  is  not  liis  will  that  pearls  shoold 
be  cast  to  swine  (nee  margariUu  pords  prqjid 
voluU).  Whoever  divulges  these  sacred  mysteries, 
shall  he  held  guilty  of  betraying  hb  secret,  and  re- 
sponsible fur  all  the  i  la  that  may  emai  ate  there- 
from. A  madman  roost  not  I  e  armed  with  a  sword. 
Divulge  this  secret,  and  the  liind  would  become 
greedy  of  gold  ti  his  own  destrucdon.  IuiquitiL>8 
wonivl  cover  the  earth;  sgricnlture  and  the  other 
arts  of  civiliiation  would  no  longer  exist  Mighty 
in  their  gold,  nations  would  rush  to  war  for  norhing. 
The  worthless  would  wmx  pro.id,  and  soorn  their 
rulers.  The  rei  s  of  civil  power  and  legitimate  go- 
Teminent  thus  relaxed,  a  fearf  :l  earthquake  would 
foUowr.  Oil  I  I  say,  reveil  this  secret  to  the  vulvar, 
an  i  the  darkness  uf  chaos  will  again  brood  apou  the 
fliceofthe  waters. 

But  that  all  knowledge  of  so  great  a  gift  of  God 
might  not  perish,  and  that  the  wis ;  and  the  go<>d 
might,  even  in  this  mortal  life,  obtain  a  foretaste 
of  the  supreme  goodness  of  God,  to  hi;«  own  glory, 
it  has  l)eeti  oriiained  by  Divine  Providence  that 
thii  science  should  be  transmitted  to  us,  fh>m  Her- 
mes, its  first  inventor,  down  even  to  the«e  times,  a 
peri«id  of  nearly  foar  thousand  years,  through  the 
hands  of  the  learned — ^the  majesty  of  the  great  mys- 
tery beinj;  protected  in  a  cabalistic  form.  That  such 
a  science  exists,  lias  also  been  made  known  to  us 
through  books;  but  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  so 
full  of  enigmas,  allegories,  and  figuiea  of  speech, 
nay,  of  falsities,  mystifications,  and  contradictions, 
that  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  written  for  mis- 
leading than  of  instructing.  Long  would  l>e  the 
time,  and  weary  tlie  wandering  in  error,  ere  this 
divine  art  could  be  acquired  by  any  one  from  the 
books  of  the  phiiost^hers,  without  a  faithful  guide. 

But  I,  my  son,  moved  by  paternal  care  and  affec- 
tion for  you,  and  towards  ail  of  my  posterity  who 
serve  the  living  God,  lest,  seduced  into  error  by 
these  books,  you  waste  the  precious  time  in  vain, 
and  fruitlessly  expend  both  mon^  and  labour  in 
search  of  this  divine  art,  for  your  sake  have  deter- 
mfaied  hi  my  own  mind  to  treat  of  the  art  truthfully, 
plainly,  and  systematically,  by  collecting  together 
In  this  manuscript  ail  the  most  trustworthy  sen- 
tences of  the  philosophers  which  I  find  confiisedly 
scattered  throughout  their  many  books,  and  to  digest 
them  in  methodical  oido:.  And  this  I  liave  under- 
taken that  yon,  thus  rendered  competent  and  learned, 
1>oth  as  regards  the  process  and  the  material,  and 
grateflil  fur  so  great  a  gift  of  God,  may  direct  it  all 
to  his  glory,  by  exercising  beneficence  to  the  poor, 
by  relieving  all  their  wants,  and  alleviating  all  their 
bodily  sufferhiga 

First,  however,  I  abjure  thee,  and  whomsoever  of 
my  posterity  may  happen  to  see  and  read  this 
manuscript,  by  the  most  holy  Trinity,  and  under 
the  penalty  of  the  divhie  vengeance,  that  you  pub- 
lish it  not,  and  make  it  known  to  no  one,  unless  he 
be  a  son  of  this  art,  a  God-fearing  man.  and  one 
who  will  keep  the  secret  of  Hermes  under  the  seal 
of  the  deepest  ^ilence. 

If  you  do  otherwise,  accursed  shaU  thou  be;  and 
guilty  before  God  of  having  betrayed  his  secret  to 
the  wicked,  most  assuredly  the  divine  vengeance 
shall  light  upon  your  head  for  ail  the  evils  tliat 
may  thence  arise. 

May  my  own  soul  be  free  from  so  deadly  a  sin. 
My  constant  prayer  to  hhn  is,  that  tliis  manoscript 
of  mine  may  by  no  accident  fall  into  impious  hands. 
And  I  here  call  him  to  witness,  that  it  was  collected 


and  wrtttea  by  me  teMy  for  fhe  idu  of  good  men, 
who  with  sincere  and  pare  hearts  worship  God,  to 
Yihom  be  all  hmiour,  praise,  and  glory,  for  ever  and 
ever. 

We  now  know  that  this  mouldy  manu- 
script, likely  in  these  days  to  l>e  perused, 
or  rather  glanced  at,  with  a  smile  not  only 
of  credulity,  but  of  compassion,  would  have 
found  favour  in  tlie  si^^ht  of  Sir  Isaac  New* 
ton.  For,  dippinf^  cautiously  into  the  ro* 
▼elation  of  the  golden  mystery  itself,  the 
▼ery  first  philosopher  wliom  we  find  quoted 
is,  ^Flamelli  Hieroglyphics,*  or  Fiamel's 
explication  of  hieruglyphic  figures,  of  which 
many  sheets  have  been  discoverad  among 
Sir  Isaac's  papers,  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing. We  also  find  extracts  from  *Nor* 
tonus  AnirliuH,*  and  '  Basiiius  Valentinus;  * 
being  the  Kame  authors,  doubtlests  as  those 
mentioned  by  Newton's  biographer,  when 
he  tells  us,  that  be  has  *seen  in  Sir  Isaac's 
handwriting  numerous  pages  of  alchemist 
poetry,  from  Norton*s  ^Ordinal,* and  Basil 
Valentine*s  *  Mystery  of  the  Mycrocosm.' ' 

Neither  has  our  curiosity  been  disap- 
pointed, in  searching  through  this  manu- 
script for  some  notice  of  that  alchemist 
friend  of  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  whom 
we  have  already  discovered  labouring  under 
the  double  agony  of  gout  and  gold.  When, 
in  Robert  Napier's  manuscript,  we  found 
a  quotation  from  'D.  D.  MoUierus,*  we 
could  not  doubt  that  this  means  '  Doctor 
Daniel  Muller.'  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  worthy  sent  an  antique  figure, 
with  some  congratulatory  verses,  to  hail 
the  happy  return  from  Istria  of  his  friend 
'  Lionel  Struthers,'  who  in  these  compari- 
sons may  be  taken  as  the  pendant  to  New- 
toa*s  young  travelling  friend,  Francis  As- 
ton. And  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent a  specimen  of  that  alchemist  poetry 
which  Sir  Isaac  delighted  to  transcribe. 
Robert  Napier  favours  us  both  with  the 
original  in  Latin,  and  with  an  English  ver- 
sion by  himself. 

IX  D.  HOLLIISBlTa 

Clavicnla  triplid  proprio  de  stemmate  facta, 
Ingenue  resoor:  quamm  Jaoet  una  sepulta 
Monte  sub  Istriaoo;  Mariana  Monte  secunda ; 
Tertia  soliferis  Scotiss  reperitnr  in  nndia. 
His  tribus  onitia  cede,  non  vhibus  nllls; 
Longnvus,  saniu,  locuples,  reoerator  abibis. 

JSnffUMkedthm: 
A  thraefiQid  key  soon  opens  me,  made  of  my  proper 

kind: 
The  first  lies  still  in  Istria  Hill,  there  juried  Ja 

that  mine ; 
The  next  is  wont  in  Marian  Mount  to  lie  among 

the  mould; 
The  thhfd  is  found  In  Scottish  ground,  fai  waters 

Inneeding  gold. 
Thir  uidts  three  does  open  me,  I  ftar  none  oilier 

force; 
Depart  with  wealth,  kmg  liHe^  and  health,  thou 

opener  of  my  cone. 
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At  the  very  time,  howerer,  wlien  la- 
boriously studying  such  poetry  as  this,  the 
mighty  mind  of  Newton  was  giving  birth 
to  the  'Principia  MathematicaT  And 
when,  nearly  an  hundred  years  before, 
Napier  was  discoursing  at  the  bedside  of  Dr 
Daniel  MuUer,  about  Mercuriue,  Sol,  and 
Luna,  he  had  the  Logarithms  in  his  pocket, 
though  not  given  to  the  world  until  six 
years  thereafter.  As  for  Newton,  while 
thus  painfully  sacrificing  at  the  altar  of 
Hermes,  forbearing  to  sleep,  forgetting  to 
eat,  disdaining  to  sit,  and  all  in  search  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  his  immortality  had  al- 
ready responded  to  the  call  both  of  Napier 
and  of  Kepler.  Wielding  Napier's  great 
discovery — namely,  the  logarithmic  princi- 
ple and  power  of  progressions  and  relative 
proportions  or  ratios  —  deeply  indebted, 
both  arithmetically  and  algebraically,  to 
the  Naperian  canon  of  the  Logarithms,  in 
which  that  teeming  principle  was  for  the 
first  time  developed,  and  completely  armed 
for  practice,  Newton,  with  the  advantage 
of  a  new  and  powerful  algorithm,  con- 
tinued to  expand  aud  ihictify  this  most 


suggestive  Institute  of  Numbers,  tlinnigE 
the  binomial  theorem,  into  the  boundless 
region  of  transcendental  algebra.  Seizing, 
with  tenacious  grasp,  the  great  law  of  tbi 
heavenly  bodies,  which  had  been  so  op- 
portunely promulgated  by  Kepler,  be  coo^ 
oeived  and  completed  the  demonstration  of 
universal  gravitation. 

Newton  has  compared  himself  and  bis 
discoveries  to  a  child  picking  up  pebbles 
on  the  shore  of  a  vast  unexplored  ocean. 
Yet  he  did  not  actually  pick  up  the  most 
precious  of  his  pebbles.  They  were  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  ehildren  of  a  pre- 
vious eentury,  who  were  far  from  uneon* 
scions  of  the  value  and  latent  virtues  off 
thmr  rugged  gifts.  But  his  was  the  des- 
tiny to  cut  and  polish  those  precious  peb- 
bles, until  the  face  of  nature  became  re- 
flected therein. 

The  coincidences,  however,  between  the 
genius  of  Napier  and  of  Newton,  in  the 
higher  and  more  approved  departments  of 
science,  would  form  a  discourse  in  them- 
selves. I  fear  I  have  already  detained 
you  too  long  upon  the  first  coincidence. 


^Itl    %ttttVfi* 


*  Thy  precious  things,  wbate'er  they  be. 

That  haunt  and  vex  thee,  heart  and  brain. 
Look  to  the  Cross,  and  thou  shalt  see 
How  thou  may'st  turn  them  all  to  gain.' 

A  PIOUS  SCHOLAR  OS  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  WIFE. 


[This  touching  letter  will  form  a  fit  com- 
panion picture  to  that  given  last  month 
from  the  *  Memorie  of  the  Somervilles/] 

» February  10.  179». 
'My  Dear  Friend, — Though  I  am  in 
a  yery  low  and  sorrowful  state  from  the 
pressure  of  a  troublesome  memory  upon  a 
broken  heart,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
expressions  of  your  kind  consolatory  letter ; 
for  which  I  heartily  thank  you,  and  pray 
that  the  effect  of  it  may  remain  with  me. 
The  prospect  which  has  been  before  me 
for  several  weeks  past,  has  kept  my  mind 
(too  weak  and  soft  upon  all  tender  occa- 
sions) under  continual  and  as  I  feared  in* 
supportable  agitation  ;  till  after  a  painful 
struggle,  no  relief  could  be  found  but  by 
bowing  my  head  with  silent  submission  to 
the  will  of  God ;  which  came  to  pass  but  a 
few  days  before  the  fatal  stroke.  I  have 
found  it  pleasant  in  the  time  past  to  do  the 
work  of  God ;  to  demonstrate  his  wisdom 
and  to  defend  his  truth  to  the  hazard  of 


my  quiet  and  my  reputation ;  but  O  my 
dear  friend,  I  never  knew  till  now  what  it 
was  to  svjfisr  th<i  will  of  God ;  although  my 
life  has  never  been  long  free  from  great 
trials  and  troubles.  Neither  was  I  sen- 
sible of  the  evil  of  Adam^s  transgression, 
till  it  took  effect  upon  the  life  of  my  blessed 
companion,  of  whom  neither  I  nor  the 
world  was  worthy.  If  I  could  judge  of 
this  case  as  an  indifferent  person,  I  should 
see  great  reason  to  give  thanks  and  glory 
to  God  for  his  mercies.  We  had  every 
preparatory  comfort;  and  death  at  last 
came  in  such  a  form  as  to  seem  disarmed 
of  his  sting.  A  Christian  clergyman  of 
this  neighbourhood,  who  is  my  good  frieqd, 
administered  the  communion  to  her  in  her 
bed-chamber,  while  she  was  well  enough 
to  kneel  by  the  side  of  him ;  and  he  de- 
clared to  me  afterwards,  that  be  was  charm- 
ed and  edified  by  the  sight ;  for,  that  the 
peace  of  heaven  was  in  her  countenance. 
I  saw  the  same,  and  I  would  have  given 
my  life  if  that  look  could  have  been  taken 
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■ad  pmerTted — It  would  havv  been  a  ser- 
mon to  the  end  of  the  world.  On  the  hut 
eveninjc,  she  sat  with  me  in  the  parlour 
where  I  am  now  writing ;  and  I  read  the 
lessons  of  the  day  to  her  as  usual,  in  the 
first  of  which  wan  this  remarkable  passage 
— **And  the  time  drew  nigh  that  lanwl 
must  die.*'  Of  this  I  felt  the  effects,  but 
made  no  remarks.  On  her  last  morning, 
we  expected  her  below-stairs ;  but  at  eleven 
o'clock,  as  I  was  going  out  to  church,  to 
join  with  the  congregation  in  praying  for 
her,  an  aUrming  drowsiness  had  seized 
upon  her,  and  she  seemed  as  a  person  li- 
terally falling  asleep?  till,  at  the  point  of 
noon,  it  appeared  that  she  was  gone ;  but 
the  article  of  her  dying  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished— ^it  was  more  like  a  transhition. 
<  I  hsTB  reason  to  remember,  wkh  great 
thankfulness,  that  her  life  was  preserved 
a  year  longer  than  I  expected ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  I  had  the  blessing  of  her 
attendance  to  help  and  comfort  me  under 
a  tedious  illness  of  the  last  summer,  under 
which  I  should  probably  have  sunk  if  she 
had  been  taken  away  sooner.  It  so  pleased 
God  that  when  she  grew  worse,  I  became 
better,  and  able  to  attend  her  with  all  the 
zeal  the  tenderest  affection  could  inspire ; 
but  how  different  were  our  services !  She, 
though  with  the  weakness  of  a  woman, 
and  in  her  seventy-fifth  year,  had  the  for- 
titude of  a  man — I  mean  a  Christian ;  and 
all  her  conversation  tended  to  lessen  the 
evils  of  life,  while  it  inspired  hope  and 
patience  under  them.  The  support  which 
she  administered  was  of  such  a  sort  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  an  angel ; 
while  I,  when  my  turn  came,  was  too  much 
overwhelmed  with  the  affliction  of  a  weak 
mortal  My  loss  comprehends  everything 
that  was  most  valuable  to  me  upon  earth. 
I  have  lost  the  manager  whose  vigtUmt  at- 
tention to  my  worldly  affairs,  and  exact 
method  in  oidering  my  family,  preserved 
my  mind  at  liberty  to  pursue  my  studies 
without  loss  of  time,  or  distraction  of 
thought.  I  have  lost  my  almoner,  who 
knew  and  understood  the  wants  of  the 
poor  better  tban  I  did;  and  was  always 
ready  to  supply  them  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  I  have  lost  my  counsellor,  who 
generally  knew  what  was  best  to  be  done 
in  difficult  cases,  and  to  whom  I  always 
found  it  of  some  advantage  to  submit  my 
compositions ;  and  whose  mind  being  little 
disturbed  with  passion,  was  always  inclined 
to  peaceable  and  Christian  measures.  I 
have  lost  my  example,  who  always  observed 
a  strict  method  of  daily  devotion,  from 
which  nothing  could  divert  her,  and  whose 
patience,  under  every  kind  of  trial,  seemed 
invincible.  She  was  blessed  with  the  rare 
gift  of  an  equal,  cheerful  temper,  and  pre- 
served it  under  a  long  course  of  ill-health 


— I  may  say  for  forty  years.  To  hare 
reached  her  age  would  to  her  have  been 
impossible,  without  that  quiet  spirit  which 
never  admitted  of  murmuring  and  com- 
plaining either  in  herself  or  others ;  and 
patient,  quiet  sufferers  were  the  favourite 
objects  of  her  private  diarities.  It  might 
be  of  use  to  some  good  people  to  know  that 
she  had  formed  her  mind  after  the  rules  of 
the  excellent  Bishop  Taylor  in  his  '  Holy 
Living  and  Dying;'  an  author  of  whom 
she  was  a  great  admirer,  in  common  with 
her  dear  friend,  Bishop  Home.  I  have 
lost  my  companion  whose  conversation  was 
sufficient  of  itself,  if  the  world  was  absent, 
to  the  surprise  of  seme  of  my  neighbours, 
who  remarked  how  much  of  our  time  was 
spent  in  solitude,  and  wondered  what  we 
could  find  to  converse  about  But  her 
mind  was  so  well- furnished,  and  her  ob- 
jects so  well-selected,  ihat  there  were  few 
great  subjects  in  which  we  had  not  a  com- 
mon interest.  I  have  lost  my  best /rieni, 
who,  regardless  of  herself,  studied  my  ease 
and  advantage  in  everything.  These 
things  may  be  small  to  others,  but  they 
•re  great  to  me;  and  though  they  are 
gone  as  a  vision  of  the  night,  the  memory 
of  them  will  be  always  upon  my  mind  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  my  journey  which  I 
must  now  travel  alone.  Nevertheless,  if 
the  Word  of  Qod  be  my  companion,  and 
His  Holy  Spirit  my  guide,  I  need  not  be 
solitary,  till  I  shall  once  more  join  my  de- 
parted saint,  never  more  to  be  separated; 
which  God  grant  in  His  good  time  accord- 
ing to  his  word  and  promise  in  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — From  your 
faithful  and  afflicted    William  Jones.* 

The  writer  of  the  above  excellent  letter 
(says  Mr  Poynder)  was  the  Rev.  William 
Jones,  of  NayUnd,  the  compiler  of  some  in- 
valuable English  tracts  in  the  beginning  of 
the  French  Revolution,  called  the  *  Scho- 
lar Armed  against  the  Errors  of  the 
Times,'  and  the  author  of  the  well-known 
*  Letter  of  John  Bull  to  his  Brother 
Thomas,*  which,  although  of  less  preten- 
sion, was  probably  even  more  useful  at  a 
period  of  great  national  anxiety  and  danger. 
Mr  Pitt  expressed  his  sense  of  the  peculiar 
meritof  this  serious  pasquinade,  as  remark- 
ably useful  in  undeceiving  the  lower  classes, 
and  even  some  of  the  middle,  as  to  the 
real  oljects  of  the  revolutionary  and  irre- 
ligious advocates  of  atheism  and  anarchy. 

We  add  the  note  from  the  ^Cyclop.  Bib.* 
(p.  1G82)  on  Jones  of  Na^laod: — *  An 
eminent  and  pious  divine.  Born  at  Lo- 
wick,  Northumberland,  1726  Educated 
at  the  Charter  House  and  University  CoU 
lege,  Oxford.  Vicar  of  Bethersden,  Kent, 
17(>4.  Soon  after  Rector  of  PI  uckley.  Be- 
came Perpetual  Curate  of  Nayland,  Suf- 
folk, Rector  of  HoUingbourn,  Kent,  1798. 
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Died  1800.  He  is  mnked  among  the  most 
able  defenders  of  the  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline uf  the  Church  of  England.  '*  He  was 
a  man  of  quick  penetration,  of  extensive 
learning,  and  the  soundest  piety,  and  lie 
had  the  talent  of  writing  upon  the  deepest 
subjects  to  the  plainest  understandings.** — 
Bp.  Horsley,  The  most  complete  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  in  12  vols.  8vo,  1801. 
The  theological  and  miscellaneous  works 
were  republished  in  6  vols.  8vo,  1810. 
Two  posthumous  volumes  of  sermons  were 
publibhed  for  the  first  time  in  183U.' 


Kinff  James  V.  of  Scotland  (father  of 
Mar}'  Queen  of  Scots;  died  1643,  aged  33) 
to  King  Henry  YIII.  (Orig.  in  Brit. 
Mus.) 

'Derrest  uncle     We  reoomend  os  to 


zow*  in  o'  nayat  bartly  maper  and  hair 
rasavit  zu'  wrytynga  be  zo'  trust  cosello' 
maittt'  and  by  the  samyn  wry tyngs  and  also 
hys  credens  we  understand  the  perfyt  loyf 
ze  beyr  on  to  us  quhayrfor  we  sal  stand 
to  sow  as  ane  troyst  and  guid  newo  suld 
do.  Derrest  oncle  we  pray  zow  hartly  za 
be  not  be  zo'  wry  tyngs  to  the  pay  pis  holy* 
nes  aganys  the  archebyschop  of  glasgw  the 
quhylk  was  o'  preceptor  and  servitor  and 
also  ramanis  daly  on  o*  parson  bot  o'rar 
support  and  help  hym  anent  the  prevelege 
of  liys  kyrk  of  glasj(w  for  my  sayk  howbeyt 
the  archebysbop  of  Snnct  Andros  wyl  wryt 
ane  hays  wrytyn,  to  zu'  grace  aganys  bis 
exemption  for  1  loyf  glasgw  quhylk  is  my 
servant  bettyr  as  wyl  schaw  M'  and  god 
have  zo'  grace  in  hys  kypyng.  At  Eklyn- 
burgh  the  xxviii  day  of  may  w*  my  awyn 
hand  *  Zk>^  nepho        Jjlmes  R.* 

*  Z  in  old  Scotch  is  used  for  y. 


Citan^0  i^ulpit 


W^z  ^eieafure  of  fert^Jnfpettfom 

!^Dto  great  pleaCure  ar(fe0  from  a  conttant,  Hflfgent  fel^ 
infpection:  tol^en  a  ntan'0  fptrit  titoeU0  tott^in  ttCtlf,  reaties( 
at  iome,  feelis  not  ftCelf  abtoaHj  remains  tDft^n  (t0  oton 
bounli0)  (0  intent  upon  ftCelf^  toatc^e0  otier  ft0  oton  mo^ 
rion0  a0  itiS  proper  cSarje;  in  formen  to  a  compUance  toftlft 
tl^at  precept,  Heep  t^?  l^eart  toft^  all  tiilipnce«  ian&  upon 
tl^at  conaneration,  a0  fedouO?  toeigl^ino:  ti^at  tl^ente  are  tje 
flCue^  of  life,  all  bital  act0  anH  operation!*  to^atCoetier  todl 
fatiour  of  t^e  root  anH  principle  from  to^ence  t^e?  proceeti, 
anti  a0  tl^e  i^eart  10:  pon  anti  pure,  if  t^at  be  fo^  if  ot^er^ 
toife,  corrupt  anti  nauff^t.  Co  b^be  a  fpirit  b^bituateti  to 
t^e  ljuonef0  of  it0  oton  province  ani  territory;  it0  epe^ 
not  toitf)  tf)e  fool'g  in  t^e  enli0  of  tje  eartb,  but  turneb  iiX'^ 
toarti0  upon  itfelf.  !^ence  fii0  oton  tine^arti  i0  beS  kept; 
to^en  tbe  ttuffffarH'S,  tbat  neglett^  l^imfelf,  i0  toboll?  ober^ 
run  toitj  tjorn^  anD  briars,  tjat  cober  tje  face  tbereof^ 
!^oto  forlorn  anb  comfortlefst  a  fpectacle  fiatb  fucl^  a  man  of 
Si0  oton  foul:  tlje  borror  tojereof  i0  onlp  aboibeb  bp  tje 
more  bopelef0  courfe  of  turning  off  %in  zi^t-^  a0  confciou0 
Joto  ill  entertainment  i0  tbere  to  be  met  toitfi.  Cberefore 
are  fucb  Sranger0  at  l^ome-,  anb  are  afraib  to  conberCe  toitl^ 
t|iemfelbe0;  are  better  acquainteb  toit"^  tfie  affair0  of  jf ranee 
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anH  &pdfn,  or  at  lealt  of  tM0>  anD  t^at,  anH  tfie  otter  ntis^-* 
bour,  t^an  t^oCt  of  ti^eir  oton  foul0.  janti  ti^e  more  tljinefi 
at  ]^ome  are  nefflecteD,  ti^e  toorfe  tjep  groto^  ^otjertp  and 
tiefolatton  come  upon  tfiem  a0  an  armeti  man^  t^at,  in  tW 
cafe,  tDaffe0  anti  maiie0  l^atioc  toitljout  reaSance. 

Sirib  herein  lte0  muc^  of  t^e  ^eart^retttfptng:  toor&  anti 
potoer  of  grace,  in  tuCpoang  anH  fettfng  t|ie  ^eart  fo  far 
rtff^t  totoarOjS  itfelf,  a0  t^at  it  map  firit  ^atie  tl^t  patience 
to  look  intoarti,  anti  t^en  t!^e  pleafure  to]^fc|  VotU  aftertoarti0 
arife  moS  naturaUp  t^ence^  C^e  great  atieraon  l^ereto  of 
mtfgibfng  "^eart^  fjS  not  otl^ertoffe  overcome,  l&ut  tofien  ft 
iH'y  i^otD  bo  all  t]^tng0  flourifll)  un&er  fuclb  a  one'0  careful, 
reaecting  epe?  %1sat  foul  i&  as  a  toatereH  garHen*  %^i'^ 
t^tv  it  can  tnbtte  W  prefence  to^o  ig  altogetl^er  matie  up  of 
tielig]^t0,  to  come  anti  eat  W  pleafant  frutt^^  £[nti  noto 
retirement  anti  folituHe  become  tielectablej  anti  a  man  be^ 
ligbtfull?  aSociated  toitb  bfmfelf^  angles  out  bfmfelf  to 
be  W  oton  companion,  asi  fintiing  anotber  altoap0  ffepping 
In-y  00  tbat  be  in  neber  le00  alone  tban  \x^1itn  alone^ 

3|obn  l^otoe* 


SEASIDE   DIVINITY. 


Let  us  lead  thee,  gentle  reader,  once 
again  to  the  sea  shore,  and  seat  tbee 
upon  the  rock  which  overshadows  the 
little  pool  we  qiiitte<l,  somewhat  hastily, 
on  our  last  visit  to  the  beach.  The 
atmosphere  is  clear,  cool,  and  exhilarat- 
ing, as  becomes  September,  and  we,  thy 
companion,  albeit  descended  far  into  the 
vale  of  years,  feel  its  uispirithig  influence 
80  powerfully,  that  we  seem  to  regain  all 
the  freshness  of  our  youth,  with  its  un- 
wearying energy,  its  sanguine  hopes,  and 
its  radiant  fancies.  Thus,  with  sympa- 
thies and  emotions  akin  to  thine,  we  are 
not  the  less  fitted  to  bid  thee  view, 

*What  time  thon  visitest  old  Ocean's  shore, 
The  wondrous  shapes  that  lurk  beneath  the 
wave.* 

What  a  charming  prospect !  The  sea 
is  calm;  the  tide  gently  encroaching  upon 
the  shore  produces,  as  the  wavelets  fall 
on  the  sand,  that  sweet  soft  murmur— 
far  from  unmusical  to  our  ear — which 
Theocritus  so  expressively  describes  by 
the  words,  &du  ^i&itgi^fi,ou    The  l<^ty 


cliffs  that  skirt  the  shore  exhibit  a  bold 
and  distinct  outline  as  the  sunshine  rests 
upon  their  brows,  bringing  out  the  autum- 
nal tints  of  the  herbage  by  which  they  are 
crowned.  Overhead,  the  sky  is  a  deep 
blue,  with  here  and  there  a  few  clouds,  so 
lovely  as  to  realise  the  poct*s  fancy  that 

*Some  angels  in  their  upward  flight 
Had  left  their  mantles  floating  in  mid-air; 

or  the  no  less  poetical  idea  of  the  philo- 
sopher, that  such  radiant  forms  might  be 
the  vehicles  in  which  the  denizens  of  some 
of  the  planetary  worlds  might  pass  from 
place  to  place  through  the  air.  Far  out 
at  sea  a  few  ships  appear  on  the  verge  of 
the  horizon,  with  nothing  visible  save  a 
speck  of  snowy  canvas.  A  fairer  day  for 
our  visit  to  this  rock-pool  never  shone. 
Let  us  fish  out  a  few  more  interesting 
truths  from  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

If  we  now  turn  from  the  univalve 
molluscs,  inhabiting  rocky  places,  to  the 
bivalves,  whose  natural  habitat  is  the 
sandy  beach,  we  shall  find  much  that  is 
worthy  of  observation.    There  are  many 
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▼arieties  of  those  shdls,  m  oar  oompanion 
in  this  our  ramble  is  well  aware.  We 
have  the  graoefully-formed  VenuB^shell 
and  chione,  the  richly  -  colouned  pecten, 
the  spondyli,  the  tellinse,  the  myse,  and 
a  multitude  of  others,  which,  aJtfaongh 
more  or  less  allied  to  each  other,  exhibit 
some  interesting  specific  differences.  We 
can,  however,  refer  only  to  a  few  as  types 
of  others,  and  foB  this  purpose  shall  select 
some  of  the  most  fiuniliar. 

It  is  low-water  daring  a  spring-tide. 
The  waves  have  retreated  fir  beyond 
their  usual  limit,  and  a  wide  extent  of 
smooth  sand  is  left  bare.  Let  us  as- 
certain whether  it  will  not  yield  us 
some  objects  for  our  intended  illustra- 
tions. Furnished  with  a  trowel,  we  dig 
a  little  way  beneath  the  surface.  Our 
labour  is  at  once  rewarded:  here  is  a 
cockle.  It  will  suit  our  purpose  most  con- 
Teniently.  Wc  perceive  that  the  shelly 
covering  of  this  well-known  member  of 
the  great  family  of  molluscs  consists  of 
two  pieces;  not,  as  m  the  oyster,  nearly 
flat,  but  almost  hemispherical  in  shape. 
They  are  united  together  by  a  hinge,  the 
processes  of  which  are  firmly  attached  by 
means  of  a  Ugament  of  great  strength, 
and  yet  extremely  elastic,  so  as  to  act  as 
a  kind  of  spring,  on  opening  the  shell, 
precisely  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
spring  of  a  watch-case  throws  open  the 
lid  when  the  power  that  keeps  it  close  is 
relaxed.  This  hinge  and  its  elastic  liga- 
ment afford  a  most  beautiful  illustration 
of  that  Divine  Wisdom  which  so  accurately 
adapts  the  means  to  the  end  in  the  struc- 
ture even  of  the  humblest  creatures.  The 
hinge  and  ligament  differ  in  form  in  the 
different  species  of  bivalves,  and  their  mo- 
difications mark  out  the  various  genera 
in  the  chissification  of  Linnaeus.  In  some, 
as  in  the  oyster  and  mussel,  the  hinge  is 
Tery  simple,  consisting  of  a  ligament  only; 
in  the  gaper  or  mya  there  is  a  single 
tooth  in  addition  to  the  ligament;  and  as 
we  advance  from  the  oyster  or  mussel  to- 
ward the  area,  the  processes  of  the  hinge 
become  more  complicated,  till  in  the  latter 
we  perceive,  in  addition  to  the  ligament, 
a  number  of  tooth-like  processes  beauti- 
fully adapted  and  fitted  to  each  other. 
None  of  these  differences  are  undesigned 
or  unnecessary.  They  are  all  intended  to 
furnish  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  com- 
pactness to  the  joint,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  animal  is 
placed;  and  were  we  fully  aware  of  all 
their  peculiarities  of  habi^  mode  of  life, 


exposure  to  greater  or  less  danger  from 
pressure  or  other  causes,  we  should  find 
thai  in  every  instance  those  differences 
arc  expressly  designed  by  the  Great  Author 
of  nature  for  a  particular  end.  But  to 
return  to  our  cockle. 

On  opening  the  valves,  we  perceive  tiiat 
the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell 
is  lined  with  a  soft  membrane,  which  en- 
closes the  body  of  the  animal  as  in  acloak, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  mantle.  It  is 
found  in  all  the  varieties  of  molluscs,  and, 
although  subject  to  great  modifications, 
is  a  most  essential  part  of  their  structure. 
Among  the  marvels  of  creative  power, 
perhaps  there  is  not  one  more  marvellous 
than  the  office  which  this  apparently 
simple  membrane  performs.  Strange  to 
say,  it  is  a  piece  of  mechanism  for  the 
formation  of  the  shell  by  which  the  mol- 
lusc is  covered.  It  is,  in  &ct,  a  chemical 
apparatus,  simple  in  the  extreme,  so  far 
as  mere  appearances  are  concerned,  and 
yet  utteriy  inimitable  by  the  highest  ef- 
forts of  human  ingenuity.  This  wonder* 
ful  membrane  is  furnished  with  a  series 
of  most  admirably  -  constructed  glands^ 
which  secrete  carbonate  of  lime  for  the 
substance  of  the  shell,  and  colouring  mat- 
ter for  its  adornment  The  glands  at  the 
margin  of  the  mantle  are  occupied  in  add- 
ing continually  to  the  edge  of  the  shell, 
as  its  occupant  increases  in  size,  while  the 
inner  surface  of  the  mantle  adds  to  the 
thickness  of  the  shell,  depositing  that 
beautifully-smooth  pearly  substance  so  re- 
markable in  its  interior  surface.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  fine  mother-of-pearl  on 
the  inside  of  the  oyster-shell,  and  the 
beautiful  colours,  of  yellow,  blue,  pink, 
green,  brown,  r^,  crimson,  and  yiolet, 
which  ornament  and  diversify  the  outside 
of  others,  are  all  the  work  of  the  mantle ! 
What  the  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the 
glands  of  this  marvellous  organ  may  be, 
by  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  first  se- 
creted and  then  applied  to  its  purpose; 
in  what  manner  the  colouring  matter  is 
elaborated;  from  what  materials  it  is  ob- 
tained, and  what  is  its  chemical  composi- 
tion— these  and  many  similar  questions 
are  such  as  to  demand  for  their  solution 
the  highest  exercise  of  human  skill;  but 
in  many  instances  they  an  so  intricate  as 
to  demand  it  in  vain. 

Within  the  mantle  thus  lining  the 
codLle-shell  is  the  body  of  the  animal, 
consisting  of  a  firm  muscular  substance, 
in  which  are  the  stomach,  the  livei^  and 
other  viscera.    But  what  moib  attracts 
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our  attentiDn  is  a  peculiar  organ  tipped 
with  a  fine  yellow  colour.  This  is  the 
creature's  foot,  and  is  a  highly  organised 
implement,  possessed,  in  common  with 
the  cockle,  hy  other  species  of  bivalves, 
but  in  some  existing  only  in  a  rudiment- 
ary condition.  This  foot  is  an  organ  of 
locomotion;  by  means  of  it  the  cockle  not 
only  buries  itself  rapidly  beneath  the  sand, 
but  by  protruding  it  suddenly  is  able  to 
move  in  jerks  along  its  surface. 

If  we  turn  from  the  cockle  to  the  com- 
mon scallop  (pecten),  we  shall  discover 
some  modifications  in  the  structure  of 
the  bivalves  that  are  highly  interesting^ 
There  is  of  course  the  usual  mantle  requi- 
site to  the  growth  or  enlargement  of  the 
shell,  and  within  it  the  body  of  the  mol- 
lusc, which  presents  a  general  resemblance 
to  those  of  other  bividves,  but  with  cer- 
tain remarkable  peculiarities.  The  mantle 
is  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour,  instead  of 
being,  as  in  the  cockle,  of  a  pale  yellow; 
around  its  margin  are  numerous  semi- 
pellucid  thread-like  appendages,  which 
the  animal  can  protrude  or  retract  at 
will:  these  are  its  tentacula.  They  are 
extiemely  delicate;  yet  are  they  not  only 
furnished  with  muscles  by  which  they  can 
be  moved  in  all  directions,  and  protruded 
from  the  shell  or  retracted  at  the  will  of 
the  animal,  but  supplied  with  a  system 
of  nerves,  distributed  over  their  surfaces, 
so  as  to  suit  them  to  their  office  as  organs 
of  touch.  But  what  is  most  remarkable 
in  the  structure  of  the  mantle  is,  that 
along  its  margin  is  a  row  of  singularly- 
brilliant  eyes,  so  placed  that  each  eye  is 
able  to  look  out  into  the  watery  world 
around  through  one  of  the  grooves  in  the 
fluted  shell.  These  eyes  are  about  half 
as  many  in  number  as  the  grooves  them- 
selves. In  the  full-grown  scallop,  each 
eye  is  about  half  as  laige  in  circumference 
as  the  head  of  a  small  pin;  but,  small  as 
they  are,  they  are,  as  already  mentioned, 
remarkably  brilliant,  exhibiting,  without 
any  hyperbole,  the  lustre  of  minute  dia- 
monds surrounded  with  a  dark  rim  or 
setting.  This  supply  of  organs  of  vision 
is  altogether  singular;  for  why  should  the 
pecten  be  furnished  with  so  many,  and 
these  apparently  so  perfect,  while  the 
m^ority  of  its  congeners  are  destitute  of 
them  1  For  this  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
furnish  a  reason;  and  yet  that  there  exists 
some  special  necessity  for  these  bright 
little  optics  is  certain;  for  the  All-wise 
Creator  does  nothing  in  vain — confers  no 
faculty  without  its  purpose.    But  what 


can  the  purpose  be  ia  this  partieular  in- 
stance? To  what  use  does  our  pecten 
apply  his  numerous  shining  eyes  ?  Is  he 
a  sage  among  the  molluscs,  occupied  in 
calmly  contemplating  the  manners  of  bi- 
valves in  general,  in  order  to  establish 
some  &vourite  hypothesis  of  a  shell-fish 
philosophy  ?  Is  he  a  censor  in  the  sub- 
aqueous realms,  noting  with  Argus-like 
power  the  conduct  of  his  passionless 
brethren  of  the  deep,  that  he  may  ascer- 
tain how  they  comport  themselves  under 
various  trying  circumstances]  Or  have 
his  organs  of  vision  reference  merely  to 
his  own  personal  afifairs  ?  Do  they  only 
aid  him  to  choose  the  viands  on  which  he 
is  to  dine,  or  to  admire  the  variegated 
coat  and  beaming  eyes  of  his  mate  ]  The 
truth  is,  we  know  not  wherefore  the  dis- 
tinction should  be;  but  how  great  so- 
ever our  difficulty  may  be,  of  this  we  may 
be  assured^  that  a  final  cause  doea  exis^ 
and  that  for  some  specific  end  the  scallop 
has  been  thus  rendered  superior  to  his 
friends  the  cockle  and  the  oyster.  It  is 
but  right  to  state,  however,  that  some 
naturalists  have  doubted  whether  these 
diamond-like  points  were  really  organs  of 
sight,  or  only  an  apparatus  designed  for 
unknown  and  inexplicable  uses;  but  we 
gladly  coufesa  that  such  doubts  we  en- 
tirely repudiate,  not  only  because  those 
points  so  much  resemble  eyes,  even  when 
viewed  with  the  unassisted  viaiou,  but 
because  we  have  examined  them  with  a 
powerful  microsoope,  and  found  that  each 
eye  consists  of  a  lens  surrounded  by  a 
vitreous  covering,  and  otherwise  exhibit- 
ing too  close  a  resemblance  to  an  oigan 
of  vision  to  be  supposed  suited  to  any 
other  less  important  or  less  obvious  use, 
and  because  their  position,  too,  conjoined 
with  their  structure,  is  such  as  to  dispel 
all  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  subject 

Wandering  along  the  sea -shore  re- 
cently, we  arrived  at  a  place  where  some 
rocks  jutted  into  the  water,  but  which 
were  now  left  bare,  the  tide  having  re- 
ceded. These  rocks  were  thickly  covered 
with  tangle,  so  as  to  afford  at  their  bases 
an  appropriate  retreat  to  several  of  those 
creatures  whose  structure  and  habits  en- 
able them  to  endure  without  injury  the 
absence  of  their  usual  element  We  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  explore  the  spot. 
Lifting  up  the  overhanging  fronds  of  the 
sea- ware,  we  discovered,  greatly  to  our  sur- 
prise, at  the  base  of  a  huge  stone,  but  com- 
pletely sheltered  beneath  the  thiok  cover- 
ing of  the  AlffCBf  a  singular  congregation 
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of  star-fisheS)  not  one  of  which  we  could 
discover  near  any  other  of  the  stones. 
We  counted  more  than  forty  of  them,  and 
among  them  a  small  egg-urchin.  The 
stars  were  of  various  sizes— one  or  two 
not  more  than  an  inch  and  a-half  in  dia- 
meter, others  four  or  five  inches.  We 
naturally  felt  some  curiosity  to  discover 
for  what  purpose  our  AsteriadcB  had  held 
a  meeting  so  numerously  attended,  and 
one  so  obviously  important,  that  not  one 
of  the  family,  even  of  the  youngest  of 
them,  resident  in  the  vicinity  was  absent 
We  searched  with  care,  lifting  up  all  the 
sea-weed,  when,  lol  to  our  great  de- 
light, we  discovered  not  only  the  cause, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  fact,  as  re- 
giurded  the  food  of  the  star-fish,  of  which 
we  were  not  previously  aware.  At  the 
base  of  the  stone,  but  almost  hidden  be- 
neath the  overhanging  edge  of  it,  was  an 
unfortunate  jelly-fish;  not  the  large  brown 
stinging  species,  from  which  our  fingers 
have  often  smarted  for  hours,  but  one  of 
those  without  tentacula,  transparent,  and 
with  six  circular  purple  rings  on  the 
centre  of  its  umbrella.  'Unhappy  Pul- 
monigrade ! '  said  we,  addressing  the  mo- 
tionless gelatine,  *thou  shalt  no  more 
wander  on  thy  devious  voyage  through 
the  bright  sea  waves !  thy  frail  bark  is 
fairly  shipwrecked  on  these  inhospitable 
rocks!  Why  didst  thou  not  shun  the 
shore,  and  steer  thyself  off  with  the 
ebbing  waters,  where,  amidst  the  deep 
sea,  thou  mightest  roll  about,  up  and 
down,  and  from  side  to  side,  as  thou 
wert  wont?  But  time  and  tide,  which 
wait  neither  for  men  nor  medusas,  have 
so  willed  it,  and  here  thou  art,  an  un- 
resisting prey  to  a  host  of  star-fishes! 
Poor  little  mariner !  many  a  bark  as  fair 
as  thou,  and  sailing  as  gallantly  among 
the  billows  of  the  deep  sea,  hath  like  thee 
been  stranded  on  the  shores  of  life;  and 
many,  alas !  like  thee,  ere  the  tide  again 
arose  to  float  them  on  their  way,  have 
utterly  perished  beneath  a  host  of  fears, 
and  griefs,  and  disappointments,  and  toils 
—  those  curoB  volarUes  which,  the  poet 
tells  us,  not  only  flit  about  the  golden 
beams  of  the  palace,  but  pursue  the 
steed  and  his  rider,  and  scale  the  sides 
of  the  ship  in  her  most  rapid  course!' 
The  truth  is,  our  jelly-fish  must  have  got 
himself  entangled  among  the  tangle,  and 
so  became  the  spolia  opima  of  his  foes. 
The  star-fishes,  although  the  tide  had  left 
them,  were  busy  with  their  dinner;  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  had  not  a  large 


piece  of  the  medusa  at  his  mouth,  and 
one  of  them  actually  swallowed  a  con- 
siderable slice  while  in  our  hands.  Hear- 
tily did  we  wish  that  our  readers  were 
congregated  around  us  at  the  propitious 
moment,  like  the  cwrtma  of  the  old  philo- 
sophers; we  should  incontinently  have 
converted  the  rock  by  which  we  stood 
into  a  professor's  chair,  or,  as  we  may 
say,  a  philosopher's  stone,  and  delivered 
a  lecture  on  the  spot,  doubtless  to  the 
great  delight  as  well  as  edification  of  our 
disciples.  As,  however,  we  are  not  thus 
fiftvoured,  we  shall  imagine  ourselves  ac- 
companied by  the  reader,  and  say  a  word 
or  two  as  to  the  urchin  and  star-fish. 

The  egg-urchin  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Echinidas,  a  race  whose  pedigree  ex- 
tends far  into  the  ages  of  hoar  antiquity, 
having  existed  thousands  of  years  before 
man  became  a  denizen  of  this  terraqueous 
globe.  The  species  now  existing,  indeed, 
are  not  found  in  a  fossil  state,  save  in 
very  recent  deposits;  but  their  ancestors 
flourished  in  prodigious  multitudes  during 
the  secondai^  epoch  and  the  tertiary, 
and  are  found  imbedded  in  the  oolite  and 
chalk  formations;  some  shaped  like  hel- 
mets, some  elliptical  in  form,  some  turbi- 
nated, and  others  heart-shaped,  like  those 
of  the  present  day.  The  urchin  is  there- 
fore an  object  of  interest  to  the  geologist 
as  well  as  to  the  student  of  natural  history. 
The  egg-urchin  {Eckinits  gphcsra)  is  doubt- 
less familiar  to  our  readers.  The  shell  is 
globular,  but  somewhat  depressed,  so  that 
the  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  orifice 
in  the  shell  is  less  than  that  at  right 
angles  to  such  diameter — that  is,  from 
one  side  of  the  sphere  to  the  other.  If 
we  in  the  first  instance  examine  the  shell, 
we  shall  find  it  in  the  highest  degree 
worthy  of  admiration.  Unlike  the  crab 
or  the  lobster,  the  urchin  does  not  cast 
its  shell;  it  is  therefore  obvious,  that  for 
the  animal  to  escape  from  its  hard  en- 
velope by  the  narrow  orifice  in  it  would 
be  impossible.  The  shell,  therefore,  is 
made  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the 
wearer,  and  this  necessity  gives  origin  to 
a  wonderfully  complex  as  well  as  beauti- 
ful arrangement.  It  is  plain,  that  were 
the  panoply  to  consist  all  of  one  piece,  its 
diameter  could  not  increase;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty is  admirably  provided  for.  The 
sphere  consists  of  hundreds  of  minute 
segments  of  a  pentagonal  shape,  fitted  to 
each  other  like  the  stones  of  an  arch  or  a 
dome.  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  lined 
with  a  delicate  membrane,  which  likewise 
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intervenes  between  the  various  segments 
of  which  the  shell  consists.  It  is  the 
office  of  this  membrane  to  add  to  the  size 
of  the  shell  as  the  animal  within  it  grows 
in  bulk.  It  performs,  therefore,  the  func- 
tion of  the  *  mantle'  in  the  bivalve  and 
other  molluscs,  as  already  described,  by 
secreting  carbonate  of  lime,  and  applying 
it  to  add  to  the  thickness  of  the  shell 
generally,  while  it  increases  its  circum- 
ference by  gradual  additions  to  each  of 
the  sides  of  the  segments  composing  it. 
So,  in  the  full-grown  urchin,  the  number  . 
and  form  of  the  divisions  in  its  shelly 
covering  are  the  same  as  in  the  young 
animal,  and  they  differ  only  in  size.  By 
this  beietutiful  provision,  the  gradual  en- 
largement of  the  sphere  takes  place  with- 
out any  alteration  in  its  form,  or  in  the 
relative  size  or  position  of  its  various 
compartments.  Were  we  to  suppose  that 
there  existed  a  necessity  for  a  bridge  gra- 
dually to  increase  its  dimensions  up  to 
a  certain  point,  we  could  imagine  no  other 
available  plan  than  this:  —  either  the 
whole  structure  must  be  taken  to  pieces, 
and  built  with  stones  either  larger  in 
bulk  or  more  numerous,  or  the  stones  ori- 
ginally employed  must  increase  in  breadth 
and  length  by  the  addition  of  new  matter 
at  their  sides  and  ends — a  process,  Iiow- 
ever,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  human  con- 
trivance. 

Other  parts  of  the  structure  of  this 
creature  are  no  less  striking  and  inte- 
resting than  those  now  described.  The 
shell,  when  denuded  of  its  spines,  appears 
marked  out  on  its  surface  from  top  to 
bottom  by  five  double  rows  of  small  holes, 
into  ten  spaces,  shaped  somewhat  like  the 
gores  employed  in  forming  a  paper  balloon. 
Each  of  these  spaces  is  studded  with  rows 
of  minute  hemispheres.  These  little  {foints, 
which  appear  merely  as  ornaments  when 
the  shell  is  cleared  of  the  spines,  are  a 
portion  of  an  admirable  piece  of  meclia- 
nism.  To  each  of  them  is  fixed  one  of  the 
spines,  furnished  with  a  socket,  into  which 
the  little  point  fits  so  that  the  spine  re- 
volves on  it  precisely  in  the  manner  of 
what  engineers  call  a  universal  joint, 
formed  with  a  ball  and  socket — a  struc- 
ture exemplified  in  that  of  the  human 
shoulder-joint;  with  this  difference  only, 
that  in  the  latter  the  socket  is  stationary, 
and  the  ball  of  the  humerus  revolves  in  it, 
whereas  in  the  urchin  the  bidl  is  at  rest, 
and  the  socket  of  the  spine  plays  round 
it  The  spines  are  moved  by  muscles  put 
into  action  by  motor  nerves,  and  serve  as 
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organs  of  locomotion,  and,  pdrhaps,  also 
as  weapons  of  defence.  From  each  pair 
of  the  minute  holes  already  spoken  of 
issues  a  sucker  like  those  of  the  star-fish, 
by  which  the  animal  attaches  itself  to  any 
surface,  and  assists  itself  in  changing  its 
place.  Among  the  spines,  moreover,  are 
numbers  of  minute  pincers,  called  by 
naturalists  pedicellarice,  consisting  of  a 
stalk  or  column,  with  a  knob  at  the  end 
furnished  with  three  hard  teeth,  some 
obtuse,  and  others  elongated  in  shape. 
The  use  of  these  pincers  is  altogether  un- 
known; but  enough  has  been  said  to 
exhibit  the  complexity  of  structure  for 
which  even  the  external  organs  of  the 
urchin  are  remarkable.  If  we  examine 
the  mouth,  its  mechanism  will  be  found 
much  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the 
whelk,  as  previously  described.  It  is 
scarcely  possible,  indeed,  to  convey  a  suit- 
able notion  of  it,  without  pointing  out  the 
parts  in  a  living  specimen;  but  sufficient 
may  be  said  to  incite  the  reader  to  exa- 
mine for  himself.  The  teeth,  or  rather 
the  jaws,  of  the  urchin  consist  of  five 
pieces  of  a  triangular  shape,  fitting  to- 
gether, and  forming  a  cone,  in  the  centre 
of  which  there  is  an  additional  tooth. 
This  cone  occupies  the  middle  of  the  ori- 
fice in  the  base  of  the  shell,  and  the  teeth 
or  jaws  of  which  it  consists  are  attached 
to  the  arches  around  that  orifice  by 
powerful  muscles,  and  are  furnished  with 
others,  enabling  them  to  work  upon  each 
other  so  as  to  triturate  and  grind  the 
substances  on  which  the  animal  preys; 
for  which  purpose  the  surfaces  of  the  jaws 
are  so  completely  adapted,  that  very  hard 
substances  exposed  to  their  action  must 
be  speedily  bruised  into  a  pulp. 

Like  the  urchin,  the  star-fish  may  be 
considered  the  representative  of  a  very 
ancient  race  of  beings  inhabiting  the 
earliest  seas.  These  creatures,  known  to 
the  geologist  as  Encrinites,  consisted  of 
a  stalk  by  which  they  were  attached,  like 
other  zoophytes,  or  like  sea-plants,  to  a 
particular  spot,  and  having  the  body  of 
the  animal  on  the  other  end,  formed  of 
arms  or  rays  diverging  from  the  centre. 
These  animals,  which,  from  the  immense 
masses  of  encrinital  marble  formed  by 
their  remains,  must  have  existed  in  in- 
conceivable multitudes,  have  all  become 
extinct,  and  are  represented  by  a  very 
few  species,  attached^  like  them,  to  one 
spot.  The  star-fishes,  or  A^eriadoe,  have 
their  bodies  divided  generally  into  five 
lobes  or  rays,  more  or  less  elongated.    In 
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some  instances  the  rays  f<»in  the  pomts 
of  five  angles  into  which  the  hody  is 
divided.  These  rays  are  covered  with 
a  tender  skin  on  their  upper  surface, 
which  to  the  touch  appears  as  if  filled 
with  a  soft  pulp.  The  lower  surface, 
however,  exhibits  a  very  complex  struc- 
ture. A  channel  or  groove  runs  along 
that  surface  from  the  centre  to  the  point 
of  the  ray,  between  two  walls  of  shelly 
matter,  constituting  part  of  the  skeleton. 
This  channel  or  groove  contains  a  multi- 
tude of  suckers  placed  on  the  ends  of 
transparent  footstalks,  and  serving  for 
the  threefold  purpose  of  attaching  the 
star  to  a  particular  spot,  enabling  it  to 
seize  upon  its  food,  and  to  move  from 
place  to  pkce.  Each  of  these  feet  thus 
terminated  by  a  sucker  issues  from  a  hole 
in  the  channel  already  spoken  of,  and  is 
a  tube  filled  with  liquid,  which  is  injected 
into  it  from  a  gland  at  its  base  by  means 
of  muscular  pressure,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  which  pressure,  the  liquid  retreats 
into  the  gland,  and  the  feet  collapse. 
Thus  a  simple,  but  effective  mechanical 
arrangement  enables  the  star-fish  either 
to  retract  or  extend  his  feet  as  he  will. 
The  degree  of  force  with  which  any  in- 
dividual of  these  suckers  acts  is  incon- 
siderable, bnt  the  number  of  them  com- 
pensates for  this,  and  by  their  united 
action  a  power  fully  equal  to  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  animal  is  obtained. 
The  OphiwridoR  are  a  kind  of  star-fishes 
very  common  along  our  coasts.  The 
generic  term  adopted  by  the  late  dis- 
tinguished naturalbt.  Professor  Edward 
Forbes,  accurately  describes  their  general 
form.  Their  bodies  are  small  and  round, 
and  furnished  with  five  long  and  slender 
arms,  which,  instead  of  having  a  very 
sluggish  motion,  as  in  the  ordinary  star- 
fish, move  and  twist  about  with  gi-eat 
activity,  and,  by  their  resemblance  to  the 
tails  of  small  serpents,  suggest  the  generic 
term.  The  rapidity  of  motion  possessed 
by  these  arms  enables  the  creature  to 
crawl  with  considerable  celerity. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  star-fishes, 
including  those  now  referred  to,  and  se- 
veral of  them  possess  nmch  elegance.  The 
*  feather-star'  is  a  very  beautiful  species. 
The  body  is  small,  and  covered  with 
jointed  filaments;  it  has  five  long  and 
slender  arms,  feathered  along  their  sides 
with  numerous  pinnae,  furnished  with 
hooks  or  claws,  by  which  it  is  enabled 
to  adhere  with  great  tenacity  to  the 
rocks  or  sea- weed.    Its  anatomy  exhibits 


a  stnictare  of  a  most  elaborate  cha- 
racter,  bat  difScult  to  describe,  without 
havmg  recourse  to  very  minute  detaiL 
The  Irady  is  generally  of  a  fine  rose  colour, 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  ornamented 
with  bands  of  crimson  and  yellow.  The 
sun-star  is  also  a  beautiful  species;  the 
disk  being  surrounded  by  twelve  broad 
rays.  The  colour  of  this  species  is  variable. 
In  some  instances,  the  whole  animal  is  a 
brilliant  red;  in  others,  the  disk  alone  is 
red  and  the  rays  white;  and  occasionally 
the  entire  surface  is  purple. 

Several  species  of  these  remarkable 
creatures  are  called  *l>rittle  stars,'  from 
their  peculiarity  of  falling  to  pieces  on 
being  removed  firom  their  native  element. 
The  *  feather-star'  above  mentioned  is  ex- 
tremely fragile,  and  when  taken  at  sea, 
can  rarely  be  kept  entire.  This  power  of 
self-destruction  may  perhaps  be  altogether 
involuntary,  but  in  some  instances  it 
seems  as  if  an  act  of  will  on  the  part  of 
the  star-fish.  Professor  Edward  Forbes 
baring  taken  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ling- 
thorn  (Luidia  froffuimma),  the  largest 
of  our  star-fishes,  measuring  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  gives  the  following  gra- 
phic account  of  its  suicidal  propensities, 
written  ^ith  much  humour: — *  Never 
having  seen  one  before,  and  quite  uncon- 
scious of  its  suicidal  powers,  I  spread  it 
out  on  a  rowing-bench,  the  better  to  ad- 
mire its  form  and  colours.  On  attempt- 
ing to  remove  it  for  pVeservation,  I  found 
only  an  assemblage  of  rejected  members. 
My  conservative  endeavours  were  all  neu- 
tralised by  its  destructive  exertions,  and 
it  is  now  badly  represented  in  my  cabinet 
by  an  armless  disk  and  a  diskless  arou 
Next  time  I  went  to  dredge  on  the  same 
spot,  detenui^ed  not  to  ))e  cheated  out  of 
a  specimen  in  such  a  way  a  second  time, 
I  brought  with  me  a  bucket  of  cold  fresh 
water,  to  which  article  star-fishes  have  a 
great  antipathy.  As  I  expected,  a  Luidia 
came  up  in  the  dredge — a  most  gorgeous 
specimen.  As  it  does  not  genemlly  break 
.  up  before  it  is  raised  above  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  cautiously  and  anxiously  I  sunk 
my  bucket  to  a  level  with  the  dredge's 
mouth,  and  proceeded  in  the  most  gentle 
manner  to  introduce  Luidia  to  the  purer 
element.  Whether  the  cold  air  was  too 
much  for  him,  or  the  sight  of  the  bucket 
too  terri6c,  I  know  not,  but  in  a  moment 
he  proceeded  to  dissolve  his  corporation, 
and  at  every  mesh  of  the  dredge  his  frag- 
ments were  seen  escaping.  In  despair,  I 
grasped  at  the  laigest,  and  brought  up 
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the  extremity  of  an  ann,  with  its  termi* 
Dating  eye,  the  spinous  eyelid  of  which 
opened  and  closed  with  something  exceed* 
ingly  like  a  wink  of  derision.'  This  enter- 
taining extract  suggests  some  considera- 
tions with  which  we  shall  close  our  paper, 
and  for  a  time  bid  £Eurewell  to. our  readers. 
As  mentioned  in  a  preceding  number,  va- 
rious species  of  crustaceans,  such  as  crabs 
and  lobsters,  possess  the  power  of  voluntary 
dismemberment — a  JEaculty  which  they 
share,  not  only  with  the  brittle  stars,  but 
with  many  other  creatures,  terrestrial  as 
well  as  aquatic.  These,  and  a  great  many 
analogous  phenomena,  seem  to  afford  very 
conclusive  evidence,  that  in  an  extensive 
class  of  animated  creatures  bodily  injury 
is  not  accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  man 
and  the  higher  orders  of  the  mammalia, 
by  what  we  call  pain.  If  this  be  so  (and 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  it),  the  fact 
presents  us  with  a  very  beautiful  and 
very  striking  illustration  of  the  beneficent 
wisdom  of  that  Qreat  Being  whose  *  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works.'  Pain  is  to 
man  an  admonitory  intimation  of  physical 
injury  received  or  threatened;  it  is  a  pro- 
vision absolutely  essential  to  his  security; 
without  such  warning,  he  might  sustain 
irreparable  personal  damage  without  being 
aware  of  it.  It  is  a  warning,  too,  strictly 
consistent  with  man's  intellectual  supe- 
riority, and  furnishes  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus to  the  exercise  of  prudence,  caution, 
foresight,  as  the  means  of  escaping  it, 
while  it  acts  likewise  as  an  impulse  to  his 
skill  and  ingenuity  in  remedying  those 
evils  by  which  it  is  occasioned.  Bodily 
pain  would  be  a  very  gratuitous  and  an 
almost  unnecessary  infliction,  if  man  were 
not  highly  endowed  as  he  is  with  intellec- 
tual powers,  by  the  exercise  of  which  phy- 
sical evils  may  be  avoided  or  obviated;  or 
if  the  very  effort  to  avoid  those  evils  did  not 
tend  directly  to  minister  to  the  strength 
and  the  activity  of  his  mental  faculties. 
"We  may  truly  observe,  that  among  the 
means  devised  by  Supreme  Wisdom  for 
human  advancement  both  in  a  moral  and 
intellectual  point  of  view,  |)ain  (employing 
the  term  in  its  widest  sense)  is  one  of  the 
most  appropriate  as  well  as  efficient.  But, 
in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  to  what 
purpose  could  pain  tend,  if  suffered  acutely 
upon  bodily  injury  ?  It  is,  indeed,  incon- 
ceivable that  Infinite  Goodness  and  Wis- 
dom should  in  vain,  or  to  little  purpose,  ex- 
pose a  vast  multitude  of  helpless  creatures 
to  physical  agony.  Hence  the  insensibility 
they  exhibit  on  being  seriously  mutiUted. 


In  early  life,  we  ourselves  were  greatly 
smitten  with  a  love  of  entomology,  and 
our  taste  for  the  charms  of  that  charming 
department  of  science  has  not  yet  abated. 
Many  a  summer  evening  have  we  spent, 
in  years  gone  by,  roving  among  sweet 
rural  places,  collecting  with  high  enthu- 
siasm sijecimens  for  our  little  cabinet. 
On  the  borders  of  an  old  wood — ah !  how 
well  do  we  remember  the  quiet  spot  !— 
there  was  a  pool  of  clear  water  fringed 
with  the  lovely  blossoms  of  the  water- 
lily,  and  the  delicate  pink  flowers  of  the 
Hottonia  palttstris.  The  pool  swarmed 
with  aquatic  insects,  and  was  to  us  a 
never-failing  source  of  delight.  Seated 
on  the  moss-covered  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree  which  lay  along  its  brink,  we  angled 
for  these  active  little  denizens  of  the 
pool  with  a  willow  wand  and  a  worm 
tied  to  a  thread  at  the  end  of  it  Many 
of  them  seized  on  our  bait  with  prodigious 
avidity,  and  were  quickly  pulled  out  of 
their  element,  and  placed  in  durance  vile 
in  our  tin  box.  Among  our  captives  on 
one  occasion  was  a  huge  water- beetle, 
which  we  had  long  regarded  with  the 
cupidity  of  a  true  naturalist,  as  it  rowed 
itself  hither  and  thither  among  the  bright 
green  sedges.  It  was  an  immense  fellow, 
more  than  an  inch  in  length,  nearly  as 
broad,  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour,  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Ih^tiscus,  although 
not  so  large  as  the  Eydroj>hUus  piceus, 
the  largest  of  the  British  water-beetles. 
Carrying  him  home  in  triumph,  we  gave 
him  as  we  presumed  his  *  quietus  with  a 
bare  bodkin,'  and  proceeded  to  preserve 
him  secundum  artem.  Sticking  the  pin 
on  which  he  was  impaled  into  a  piece  of 
cork,  we  fastened  the  said  cork  by  means 
of  a  little  glue  to  the  bottom  of  a  box  of 
card,  and  covered  the  top  of  the  box  with 
a  glass,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  in- 
specting our  scarabseus,  and  to  our  own 
vast  delectation  at  the  skill  and  ad- 
dress we  had  manifested  from  first  to  last. 
Six  weeks  now  passed  before  we  again 
inspected  our  apparently  preserved  Dy^ 
tiscus.  What  was  our  consternation! 
He  was  moving  his  legs  with  wonderful 
celerity,  as  if  busily  engaged  in  swimming, 
and  was  manifesting  altogether  the  ut- 
most vitality.  Our  conscience  smote  us 
for  our  cruelty.  We  tore  open  the  box, 
pulled  out  the  pin  by  which  our  beetle 
was  transfixed,  threw  on  our  cap,  and 
bolted  ofi'  to  the  pool  to  restore  the  un- 
happy captive,  we  cannot  say  sufferer,  to 
his  native  element;  we  reached  the  spot, 
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and  replaced  him  in  the  water.  He  lay 
a  moment  on  the  surface,  as  if  rendered 
motionless  by  excessive  joy  and  surprise, 
and  then  darted  off  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  mo- 
ment. We  confess  that  we  were  some- 
what mortified,  so  strange  are  the  revul- 
sions of  human  feeling,  at  this  display  of 
stoical  indifference,  and  at  the  scorn  with 
which  the  beetle  evidently  regarded  our 
entomological  skill  in  the  preservation  of 
water  insects.  On  another  occasion  we 
remember  pursuing  a  huge  dragon-fly 
{Libdlula),  and  haviug  struck  him  down 
with  a  switch  as  he  was  devouring  a  wasp, 
found  we  had  decapitated  him.  Head- 
less as  he  was,  he  lived  a  whole  fortnight, 
all  the  time  working  his  four  lurge  wings 
as  if  in  the  act  of  hovering  in  the  air.  We 
have  seen  a  LvbeUvla,  although  deprived 
of  the  posterior  half  of  its  body,  and 
transfixed  with  a  needle,  devour  flies  as 
greedily  as  if  a  stomach  were  a  very  unne- 
cessary appendage.  We  have  seen  a  cock- 
chafer spin  upon  a  needle  without  being 
apparently  the  worse  for  its  unwonted  ex- 
hibition of  agility.    We  have  been  stung 


by  the  abdomen  of  a  wasp,  although  it 
was  separated  from  the  thorax,  and  we 
have  observed  its  head  endeavour  to  bite 
after  being  removed  from  its  body;  a  feat 
only  equalled  by  that  of  the  head  of  the 
sage  Doob&n,  which  conversed  with  the 
king  after  its  owner's  decollation;  or  by 
the  exploit  of  Queen  Oswitha,  who,  after 
her  head  was  struck  off,  thought  proper 
to  carry  it  under  her  arm  the  distance  of 
three  furlongs.  From  all  these  parti- 
culars, our  readers  may  form  their  own 
opinions  as  to  the  exposilte  of  inverte- 
brate animals  to  pain.  We  think  the 
result  will  be  favourable  to  the  views  we 
have  expressed. 

As  to  our  subject  generally,  we  doubt 
not  that  the  few  instances  recorded  of  the 
marvellous  perfection  of  structure  exhi- 
bited in  the  various  tribes  of  beings  we 
have  referred  to,  will  tend  to  exalt  our 
readers'  views  as  to  the  skill,  the  wis- 
dom, the  foresight,  the  beneficence  mani- 
fested even  in  these  *  lower  works*  of  the 
Divine  Hand,  and  indicate  how  numerous 
and  how  valuable  are  the  lessons  deriv- 
able from  '  Seaside  Divinity.' 
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THE  DBAMA. 


Wb  are  so  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a 
play,  with  all  its  accompaniments  and 
apparatus — its  stage  and  footlights,  its 
groen-room  and  *  properties,*  its  noisy 
carpenters,  bullying  manager,  and  its 
meek  walking  gentleman  at  five  shillings 
a-night,  who  will  put  on  a  tinsel  crown 
and  a  robe  of  worsted  ermine,  and  be  as 
much  at  homo  in  the  character  of  a 
monarch  as  if  he  had  passed  his  life  at 
the  Tuileries  or  the  Escurial — that  we 
rarely  stop  to  ask  how  the  drama,  how 
all  this  highly-wrought  imitation  uf  real 
life,  this  huge  mirror,  got  up  with  so 
much  expenditure  of  pains  and  money, 
for  us  to  see  ourselves  aped  in,  could  first 
have  been  called  into  existence.  Un- 
doubtedly the  drama  has  had  a  parentage, 
which  in  some  countries  is  clearly  trace- 
able; and  some  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  its  source  has  almost  universally  been 
the  practice  of  religion.  But  what  is  really 
remarkable  about  tlie  matter  is,  that  it 
should  have  sprung  into  life  in  each  seve- 
ral country  spontaneously  and  separately^ 


and  have  assumed  in  each  a  similar  form, 
one  not  borrowed  from  another,  but  all 
of  independent  origin.  Modern  Europe 
and  ancient  Rome  would  seem  to  form 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  only  do 
so  in  appearance.  Undoubtedly  modern 
Europe,  and  even  more  than  the  rest  the 
countries  of  Racine  and  Shakspere,  bor- 
rowed the  form  of  their  drama,  and  the 
rules  of  their  dramatic  composition,  from 
the  ancients,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  French  stage  owed  most  of  its  plots 
and  much  of  its  treatment  to  Greece  and 
Rome;  the  English  stage  was  deeply  in- 
debted to  Italy  of  the  middle  ages.  But 
this  was  the  case  only  when  the  drama 
became  a  branch  of  literature,  when  the 
taste  of  t^e  people  had  been  prepared  to 
receive  it  in  a  classical  form,  and  when 
the  public  mind  had  risen  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  then  educated  classes.  But 
an  earlier  drama — if  it  deserves  the  name 
— preceded  the  classioEd  one  in  all  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  In  Italy  it  commenced 
with  the  Improvisatorl    At  public  fdtes. 
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on  great  occasions,  these  men  vTere  in  the 
habit  of  improvising  a  story,  accompanied 
by  the  lute;  in  the  course  of  which  a  little 
dialogue  might  be  introduced.  Presently 
this  dialogue  was  undertaken  by  two 
people,  each  of  whom  assumed  a  character 
in  the  story.  Lat«r  it  would  be  accom- 
panied by  some  attempt  at  scenic  effect, 
with  the  addition  of  mimic  action,  some 
endeavour  being  made  to  realise  the  story 
to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear  of  the 
audience,  and  for  greater  convenience  the 
talkers,  now  become  actors,  were  placed 
on  a  raised  platform,  the  primitive  stage. 
This  early  form  of  the  drama  is  found  in 
the  Intromezzo  of  Italian  literature,  pre- 
vious to  Goldoni,  where  the  plot  and  scenic 
action  only  are  the  work  of  the  author, 
and  the  dialogue  is  left  to  the  actors 
themselves  to  supply.  In  the  Tyrol,  again, 
these  improvised  dialogues,  accompanied, 
however,  with  a  great  deal  of  raillery  and 
satire  between  the  talkers,  are  still  most 
popular  at  the  many  village  festivals, 
while  we  have  something  analogous  to 
them  even  in  England^  in  our  common 
acted  charades. 

In  France,  again,  we  must  refer  to  the 
Troubadours,  and  their  grand  literary 
tournaments,  for  the  origin  of  the  drama; 
while  in  England  and  Germany  we  have 
the  'Sacred  Mysteries,'  which  probably  be- 
gim  in  the  attempt  of  the  priesthood  to  re- 
alise to  the  minds  of  their  flock  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour. 
These  mysteries  still  exist  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  the  rude  acting  of  the  Passion  and 
Judgment  of  our  Lord  by  sturdy  illiterate 
mountaineers  is  repeated  once  a-year  in 
the  lovely  valley  of  the  Ammer-gau.  We 
ourselves  have  seen  a  coarse  imitation  of 
this  in  a  village  fair  in  France. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Roman 
drama,  such  as  we  know  it,  was  trans- 
-mitted  wholesale  from  Greece.  The  new 
comedy,  with  Menander  and  Philemon  at 
its  h^,  was  translated,  adapted,  and 
paraphrased  by  Terence,  Plautus,  and 
Ooecilius  Statius,  as  much,  and  more 
than  our  modern  farce  is  from  the  French 
vaudeville.  But  this,  again,  was  the 
drama  of  the  educated,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  deny  the  existence  of  earlier 
representations  introduced  at  country  fes- 
tivals (as,  for  instance,  the  well-known 
*Fabulae  Attellanse'),  though  the  staid  and 
practical  character  of  the  Romans  at  that 
period  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  or 
develop  them. 

Thus  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 


drama  has  had  a  fresh  birth  in  each  seve- 
ral country,  and  that  it  originated  every- 
where in  village  festivals,  generally  of  a 
religious  nature,  more  or  less;  a  fact  of 
which  the  Greek,  both  comedy  and  tra- 
gedy, is  a  well-known  instance. 

As  such,  then,  the  earlier  representa- 
tions would  be  accompanied  with  music 
and  dancing,  the  constituent  elements  of 
all  religious  worship  in  the  less  civilised 
ages  of  nations.  Of  this  earlier  drama-^ 
properly  so  called,  since  a  play,  as  its  very 
name  indicates,  is  rather  a  piece  of  action 
than  a  literary  production — ^we  have  but 
very  slight  traces  in  India.  The  dramatic 
literature  of  that  country  is  very  small; 
Wilson  estimates  the  extant  pieces  at  not 
more  than  sixty.  The  earliest  produc- 
tions are  perfect  works  of  literary  art  in 
their  way,  and  we  have  no  remains  nor 
any  notices  of  their  ruder  foregoers.  But 
these  must  undoubtedly  have  existed,  and 
the  very  names  applied  to  the  drama  in- 
dicate that  they  were  originally  represen- 
tations consisting  of  song,  music,  and 
dancing.  The  Hindoo  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject are  numerous  and  prolix.  They  di- 
vide the  drama  into  three  classes:  K^tya, 
Nrittya,  and  Nritta,  each  of  which  words 
is  derived  from  a  root  meaning  Ho  dance;' 
while  pieces  in  which  music  and  dancing 
were  introduced  have  been  popular  since 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

But,  whatever  the  Hindoo  drama  may 
have  once  been,  the  earliest  form  in  which 
we  find  it  ia  as  a  luxury  of  the  great  and 
rich.  No  theatres  ever  existed — ^nor,  as 
far  as  we  know,  do  any  native  ones  now 
exist — in  this  vast  country,  though  the 
drama  has  been  known  there  for  at  least 
two  thousand  years,  and  probably  longer. 
As  we  find  them,  plays  were  written  ex- 
pressly for  particular  occasions,  such  as 
a  marriage,  or  a  grand  entertainment  by 
the  command  of  a  monarch,  or  a  wealthy 
man  of  the  Eshatriya  oi  warrior  caste, 
and  were  enacted  once  only  at  the  same 
place.  Whether  they  could  be  acted  again 
at  another  place,  seems  doubtful;  for,  as 
the  audience  probably  consisted  only  of 
the  great  man  and  his  guests,  and  as 
the  expense  of  each  representation  would 
be  considerable,  there  was  no  chfuice  of 
their  excellence  procuring  them  a  re- 
petition. We  wonder  what  an  Indian 
dramatist's  feelings  would  be,  when  ho 
heard  of  the  *  unprecedented  run'  of 
*  Henry  VIII.'  at  the  Princess's,  or  the 
one  hundred  and  something  nights  of  the 
*Dame  aux  Camillas'  in  Paris. 
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A  play,  then,  was  a  luxurious  rarity  in 
India,  and  this  must  account  for  the  small 
number  that  are  known.  It  was  not  a 
popular  representation.  There  was  no 
distinction  of  pit,  dress-circle,  or  *gods;' 
no  clapping  or  hissing,  no  well  -  led  or- 
chestra to  come  to  the  rescue  at  a  critical 
moment.  The  audience  was  a  king  or 
nobleman,  surrounded  by  his  court  and 
his  guests,  a  reverend  and  learned  as- 
sembly of  Brahmins  and  nobles,  who  had 
not  paid  for  their  places,  and  had  not 
therefore  the  right  to  be  critical. 

Again,  the  place  of  acting  was  simple 
in  the  extreme.  The  covered  court  of  the 
nobleman's  palace,  or  a  large  shed  erect- 
ed for  the  purpose,  with  a  curtain  drawn 
across  one  end,  to  serve  for  the  entrance 
of  the  actors  from  the  green-room,  sufficed 
for  these  representations.  No  scenes  were 
used:  all  was  left  to  the  imagination;  and 
the  only  other  arrangement  was  perhaps 
a  second  curtain  hung  at  right  angles  to 
the  first,  so  as  to  divide  the  stage,  and 
enable  a  double  action  to  proceed  upon 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  *  Mrichchhakati,* 
where  one  party  are  supposed  to  be  within 
a  house,  the  other  without  it. 

The  Hindoos  had  no  mechanical  appa- 
ratus; but  they  were  not  deterred  by  the 
want  of  it  from  introducing  the  most  vio- 
lent changes  of  position.  Everything  was 
managed  by  gesticulation  and  talk.  One 
personage  on  the  stage  exclaims,  ^Here 
comes  the  king  in  a  chariot;'  and  the 
next  moment  his  majesty  enters,  preceded 
by  his  charioteer,  who  is  making  violent 
gesticulations  of  flogging  imaginary  horses, 
while  the  monarch  himself  sways  to  and 
fro,  to  mark  the  speed  at  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  going.  Another  person- 
age advises  his  friend  to  flee  for  refuge  to 
yonder  house,  and  points  emphatically  to 
the  curtain,  leaving  it  to  the  imagination 
of  the  spectator  to  erect  any  edifice  he 
thinks  best  in  tjiat  direction.  The  minor 
properties,  such  as  seats,  divans,  drinking- 
cups,  and  so  forth,  may  have  been  brought 
on;  and  in  some  of  the  later  plays  we 
even  find  live  cattle  introduced.  In  all 
these  respects,  the  Hindoo  stage  would 
seem  to  resemble  to  a  great  extent  our 
own  English  one  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
spere,  when  the  announcement,  *This  is 
a  street,*  *This  is  Windsor  Park,*  pre- 
ceded the  entrance  of  the  performers. 

So  much  for  theatrical  arrangements. 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  pieces  them- 
selves. 

If  asked  to  classify  the  styles  of  dra- 


matic performance  in  the  present  day,  we 
should  &ay  they  were  eight.  Tragedy, 
comedy,  melodrama,  and  farce,  are  the 
more  properly  dramatic;  opera,  ballet^ 
burlesque,  and  pantomime,  less  so.  The 
Hindoo  writers  divide  them  into  two 
grand  classes,  which  comprehend  these 
eight  categories:  the  plays  proper,  and  the 
performapces  decidedly  improper;  which 
latter  belong  to  a  later  and  lower  age  of 
society,  and  consist  of  ballet,  burlesque, 
and  broad  farce,  containing  a  sufiiciency 
of  coarse  satire  and  ribaldry,  delighting 
in  magic,  portents,  and  impossible  mar- 
vels, and  having  for  hero  and  heroine 
people  of  the  lowest  castes,  Shtidras^  water- 
carriers,  washermen,  and  public  execu- 
tioners. 

The  pure  drama  is  subdivided  into  ten 
classes,  of  which  the  first  two  are  by  for 
the  most  important,  and  include  all  the 
classical  plays  of  India.  We  roust,  how- 
ever, here  premise,  that  the  distinction 
between  tragedy  and  comedy  is  unknown 
in  India.  There  is  no  tn^y,  and  no 
pure  comedy.  Since  the  drama  has  sprung 
from  the  enactments  of  religious  festivals, 
it  is  either  mythological,  historical,  or  of 
love  scenes.  The  plot  almost  invariably 
ends  well,  but  the  action  may  be  as  tragic 
as  you  please  during  the  piece. 

The  taste  of  which  Horace  has  made  a 
rule  when  he  says,  *  Let  not  Medea  slay 
her  children  before  the  people,*  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Hindoo  dramatists,  and  certain 
things  are  excluded  from  a  play,  as  being 
too  shocking  for  the  audience.  Some  of 
these  are,  *  solemn  imprecations,  exile, 
degradation,  or  loss  of  caste,  national  ca- 
lamities, kissing,  biting,  scratching,  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  taking  the  bath,  inunction, 
and  the  marriage  ceremony.* 

We  fear  that  Mr  Phelps  would  be 
puzzled  to  preserve  the  *  legitimate  drama' 
in  all  its  integrity,  if  the  keepers  of  the 
public  morals  were  now  to  lay  such  re- 
strictions as  these  upon  our  stage;  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  these  performances, 
being  so  much  rarer  in  India,  had  doubt- 
less a  much  more  powerful  efifect  on  the 
audience  than  they  can  have  with  us;  and 
indeed  we  remember  when,  as  a  child,  we 
were  taken  for  the  first  time  to  Drury 
Lane,  to  see  Macready  in  one  of  his  best 
pieces,  we  were  so  much  affected  when 
the  hero  was  in  danger  of  his  life,  that 
we  leaped  up,  and  screamed  for  help. 

The  classes  of  the  pure  drama  are  as 
follows: — I.  Ndtakas,  mythological  or 
historical  pieces,  the  highest  style  ni  play, 
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somewhat  resembling  in  plot  and  action 
the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  heavy 
dramatic  poems  of  Racine  and  Oomeille. 
In  these  pieces  the  hero  should  be  either 
a  favourite  demigod,  or  a  well-known  mo- 
narch, or  historical  hero.  The  heroine  is 
generally  a  celestial  nymph,  whose  beauty 
is  beyond  all  description.  The  plot  should 
either  be  a  love-tale,  or  deeds  of  war  and 
chivalry.  Unity  of  action  must  be  pre- 
served, but  variety  of  place  is  permitted. 
These  pieces  are  frightfully  long,  consist- 
ing rarely  of  less  than  ten  acts,  never  of 
less  than  five,  and  taking  from  five  to  six 
hours  to  perform.  The  famous  play,  the 
'Hero  and  the  Nymph,*  of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  at  length,  is  one 
of  this  class.  2.  Prakarawi,  These  are 
pure  love- tales,  not  drawn  from  history, 
and  of  a  less  exalted  character  than  the 
preceding.  The  only  proviso  made  is,  that 
the  hero  should  be  well  bom,  while  the 
heroine  may  be  a  courtesan. 

The  remaining  eight  consist  of  mono- 
logues, dialogues,  one-act,  and  three-act 
pieces.  The  plots  are  military,  mytholo- 
gical, or  intriguing.  The  hero  in  one  must 
be  a  demon,  in  another  a  god.  The  last, 
called  PrahaMnOf  is  broad  farce,  satiris- 
ing the  privileged  orders,  but  particularly 
the  Brahmins  and  hypocritical  ascetics, 
just  as  the  old  novels  of  Italy  attacked 
the  priesthood.  It  is  in  one  act,  witfaf  a 
plot,  in  which  the  luxury  and  sensuality 
of  the  higher,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  re- 
ligious, classes  is  always  the  theme  of  ridi- 
cule. Though  the  satire  is  broad,  it  is 
not  so  coarse  as  the  Greek  comedy  or  the 
school  of  our  own  Gongreve. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  think  that  the 
earlier  Hindoo  dramatists  adhered  to,  or 
even  possessed,  any  definite  rules  for  dra- 
matic composition.  The  rules  were  in- 
vented from  the  dramas,  not  the  dramas 
from  the  rules.  The  play-writer  did,  in- 
deed, study  the  art  of  stage-management. 
It  was  he,  probably,  who  inserted  the  stage 
directions  with  which  the  Hindoo  plays 
are  crowded,  down  to  such  trilling  instruc- 
tions as  the  shaking  of  the  head  or  rais- 
ing the  hand;  but  these  were  suggested 
probably  by  his  own  artistic  genius,  rather 
than  by  any  set  canons. 

Still,  there  are  certain  broad  necessities 
which  guided  all  the  earlier  and  purer 
writers.  Such,  for  instance,  were  the 
characters  introduced.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  aim  of  the  dramatist  to  please 
rather  than  to  affect  his  audience.  He 
had  a  testy  master  in  the  front  seats^  who 


might  stop  his  salary,  or  cut  off  his  head, 
if  the  hero  or  heroine  met  with  a  tragic 
end.  Shakspere  would  have  been  exiled, 
if  he  had  tried  to  play  *  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet' in  India. 

To  this  end,  the  Hindoo  play-writer 
preserves  a  just  midway  between  tragedy 
and  comedy,  and  carries  out  that  excel- 
lent rule  which  the  poet  of  Avon  well 
knew  how  to  obey — *a  little  laughter 
freshens  up  onr  tears.'  *  Every  play  has 
its  fool,'  somebody  has  said;  and  certainly 
the  Latin  comedians  knew  the  value  of  a 
Davus,  and  Shaksi>ere  takes  care  to  send 
our  grief  to  grass,  by  introducing  some 
laughingstock  of  a  clown  or  servant.  So 
a  Sanscrit  play,  too,  is  not  complete  with- 
out what  are  called  minor,  but  often  very 
important  characters. 

The  principal  of  these  is  the  VidH- 
shakcL  He  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
Gonviva  of  Latin  comedy,  the  gradoso, 
the  humble  friend,  the  diner-out,  the  con- 
fidant, and  shadow  of  the  hero,  whom  he 
is  always  following  about,  and  upon  whom 
he  lives.  He  is  generally  of  a  ridiculously 
ugly  appearance,  humpbacked  or  bandy- 
legged. He  is  always  ready  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  always  hungry  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  hero  has  reached  the 
veriest  depth  of  despair,  and  turns  to  him 
for  consolation.  *  Gome  and  dine,'  is  the 
answer,  followed  by  a  luxurious  bill  of 
&re,  at  the  prospect  of  which  he  smacks 
his  lips,  and  his  mouth  waters.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  his  soliloquy,  when  out  hunt- 
ing with  the  king,  in  *Sbakuntal&:' — 

Heigh-ho,  what  an  unlucky  fellow  I  am  I 
Worn  to  a  shadow  by  my  royal  frieiid^s 
sporting  propensities.  '  Here's  a  deer ! ' 
*  There  goes  a  boar ! '  •  Yonder's  a  tiger! ' 
This  is  the  only  burden  of  our  talk,  while 
in  the  heat  of  the  meridian  suu  we  toil 
from  jangle  to  jungle,  wandering  about  in 
the  paths  of  the  woods,  where  the  trees 
affoid  us  no  shelter.  Are  we  thirsty? 
Nothing  to  drink  but  the  foul  water  of 
some  mountain  stream.  Are  we  hungry  ? 
Nothing  to  eat  but  roast  game,  which  we 
must  swallow  down  at  odd  moments,  as 
best  we  can.  Even  at  night  tliere*8  no 
peace  to  be  had.  Sleeping  is  out  of  the 
question,  with  joints  all  strained  by  danc* 
ing  attendance  on  my  sporting  friend ;  or, 
if  I  do  happen  to  dose,  I  am  awoken  at  the 
very  earliest  dawn  by  the  horrible  din  of 
a  lot  of  rascally  beaters  and  huntsmen,  who 
must  needs  surround  the  wood  before  sun- 
rise, and  deafen  us  with  their  clatter.* 

*  Vide  the  *Shakuntal&/  translated  by 
MoKiBB  WiLUAKS.    Hertford,  1855.    Tbia 
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And  80  on  with  a  list  of  his  grieyanoes, 
like  the  Barber  of  Seville.  The  next 
secondary  character  is  the  Vita,  or  para- 
site. He  is  in  constant  attendance  on 
the  hero,  or,  when  the  heroine  is  a  cour* 
tesan,  as  occasionally  happens,  he  may  be 
attached  to  her  person.  He  is  rather  a 
low  character,  who  manages  all  the  dirty 
work,  carries  messages,  arranges  meetings, 
and  so  forth. 

Besides  these,  the  hero  and  heroine 
have  each  their  confidant,  and  the  former 
•has  sometimes  some  fixed  rival,  who  never 
leaves  him  any  peace  till  he  is  despatched. 
In  the  *  Mrichchhakati,'  this  rival  is  ex- 
cellently drawn  in  the  person  of  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  who  is  in  love  with  the 
heroine.  He  is  a  bullying,  cowardly,  ill- 
mannered,  conceited,  noisy  fop.  He  af- 
fects a  vast  deal  of  learning,  which  was 
probably  the  fashion  when  the  play  was 
written,  and  strings  together  a  number  of 
historical  and  mythological  names,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another,  in 
an  amusing  malaprop  fashion. 

Of  the  sixty  pieces  extant,  not  more 
than  seven  are  of  any  importance,  and 
five  poets  are  named  as  their  authors. 
Of  these,  Kalid&sa  is  by  far  the  most 
celebrated,  and  his  plays,  long  popular 
among  the  learned  in  India,  were  those 
which  were  first  introduced  into  Europe. 
The  celebrated  *  Shakuntal&,'  and  the 
scarcely  less  beautiful  *  Vikrama  and  Ur- 
vashi,'  are  his  two  best.  Bhavabhdti 
claims  the  next  place,  as  the  author  of 
the  tender  love-scenes  in  the  *M&lati 
and  M&dhava,'  and  of  the  heroic  pieces, 
the  *  Vira'  and  'Uttara  R4ma  Charitra'— 
the  adventures  of  R&ma  and  their  sequel. 

The  *  Mrichchhakati,'  which,  for  the 
marked  painting  of  its  characters,  the 
beauty  of  its  poetry  and  philosophy,  and 
the  strangeness  of  its  plot,  deserves,  to 
our  mind,  to  rank  next  to  the  *  Shakun- 
tal&/  is  ascribed,  in  the  opening  of  the 
piece  itself,  to  a  famous  monarch,  Shud- 
raka,  but  a  doubt  exists  whether  he  is  to 
be  considered  really  as  the  writer  of  the 
play,  or  merely  as  the  Maecenas  to  whom 
the  humble  dramatist  gratefully  aseribed 
its  authorship. 

To  Ealid&sa  and  Bhavabh&ti  only  three 
plays  each  are  ascribed,  and  the  internal 
evidence  of  their  style  leaves  no  doubt 
that  this  account  is  true.    It  is  curious 

volume  is  on9  of  th.e  most  elegantly  embel- 
lished Oiiental  productions  that  we  know, 
md  is  worth  looking  at,  if  only  for  the  mag- 
nifieeat  «robe»|iies  which  9oy&  its  pages. 


to  mark  from  this  how  difierent  a  thing 
was  the  drama  in  India  to  that  of  the 
West.  In  Greece,  Sophocles  could  write 
no  less  than  130  plays,  which  were,  of 
course,  all  performed,  much  about  the 
same  time  that  Euripides  was  producing 
92  others;  and  in  the  middle  ages  Lope 
do  Vega  wrote  no  less  than  2000  plays  1 

The  comparison  proves,  on  the  one 
hand,  what  a  rare  luxury  play-acting 
must  have  been;  on  the  other,  that  pieces 
were  never  written  but  by  command,  and 
with  the  intention  of  performing  them, 
whethei^  good  or  bad. 

Of  the  respective  dates  of  these  authors, 
who,  besides  being  the  best,  are  undoabt- 
edly  the  earliest,  we  know  but  little.  Of 
their  lives,  of  course,  we  know  still  less. 
Kalid&sa,  however,  is^par  excellence^  the 
poet  of  India,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few 
authors  who  probably  wrote  himself  the 
works  which  go  under  his  name.  He  is 
a  great  favourite  with  Indian  chroniclers 
of  all  ages;  so  much  so,  that  every  historian 
asserts  his  existence  during  the  reign  of 
that  monarch  whom  he  prefers  to  exalt. 
Thus  we  have  a  long  account  of  the  poet 
as  adorning  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Bhoja,  who  reigned  at  Oujein  towards 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  who 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  patron  of  letters 
and  art,  and  was  surrounded  by  nine 
literary  celebrities,  who  were  called  the 
nine  gems  of  his  court.  But  a  sad  cha- 
racter is  here  given  of  our  dramatist. 
He  is  made  out  to  be  one  of  those  spend- 
thrift, lavish,  wild,  and  wayward  creatures 
of  genius,  whose  good  hearts  and  lofty 
aspirings  are  the  only  redeeming  points 
in  their  character,  and  whom  we  cannot 
help  liking  in  spite  of  ourselves.  His 
adventures  are  amusing,  and  we  wish  we 
had  space  to  give  specimens  of  them. 
He  was  the  intimate  of  the  monarch,  who 
nevertheless  preserved  his  royal  dignity, 
and  constantly  reproved  the  excesses  of 
his  favourite,  whose  ready  wit  and  bril- 
liant xepartee  is  all  that  saves  him  from 
complete  disgrace. 

But  whether  this  be  a  true  character 
of  the  author  of  the  finest  play  ever 
written  in  Asia,  or  not.  Orientalists  seem 
to  have  decided  that  the  real  Kalid&sa, 
the  poet  and  dramatist,  did  not  live  in 
Bhoja's  tune.  Other  more  valid  accounts 
represent  him  as  residing  at  the  court  of 
Yikram4ditya,  or  Yikrama  the  Great,  a 
monarch  in  every  respect  resembling  his 
successor  Bhoja,  with  whom  he  is  con- 
stantly confounded,  and  at  whose  court 
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likewise  nine  gems  of  genius  flourished. 
This  emperor  reigned  about  56  b.o.,  and 
antiquarians  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  about  the  date  of  Kalid4sa's 
writiDgs. 

Bhavabhtiti,  otherwise  called  Shrikan- 
tha,  was  the  son  of  a  Brahmin  of  Berar, 
in  South  India.  In  the  History  of  Eash- 
meer,  he  is  said  to  have  been  patronised 
by  Yashovarm&,  King  of  Kanouj,  which 
would  make  his  date  about  a.d.  720, 
which  Wilson  takes  to  be  the  proper  one. 
He  was  thus  nearly  eight  centuries  later 
than  Kalid4sa. 

Lastly,  Sbtidraka  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  between  the  first  and  second 
centuries  after  Christ. 

The  six  plays  which  are  extant  of  these 
dramatists  range,  therefore,  over  nearly 
eight  centuries,  beginning  at  about  our 
own  era.  The  other  two  which  are  con- 
sidered classical  are  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries. 

The  chief  remains  of  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  drama,  found  in  its  classical 
productions,  is  the  commencement  and 
conclusion  with  a  benediction,  or  invoca- 
tion to  some  deity.  In  Kalid4sa*s  pieces 
this  laudation  is  addressed  to  Shiva,  the 
third  person  of  the  Hindoo  triad,  who  at 
that  period  was  the  prominent  object  of 
worship  at  the  city  of  Oujein,  where  these 
plays  were  performed. 

The  benediction  over,  the  manager  him- 
self comes  before  the  curtain,  and  calls  to 
an  actor  or  actress,  with  whom  he  con- 
verses about  the  piece  they  are  about  to 
perform,  and  to  whom  he  gives  some  ac- 
count of  its  author,  the  play  itself,  and 
the  other  actors,  in  order  that  the  audi- 
ence may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  author's  praises  sung.  This,  in  fact, 
answers  to  our  play-bills,  and  the  extra- 
vagant encomiums  sometimes  accorded  to 
the  dramatist  and  his  productions  are  no 
less  absurd  than  the  braggadocio  with 
which  new  pieces  used  to  be  announced 
some  years  back.  There  was  an  analo- 
gous custom  in  the  Greek  comedy.  In  the 
middle  of  the  play,  the  chorus  advanced 
in  files  to  the  theairon  or  front  of  the 
stage,  and  began  the  parabasisy  which 
contained  an  account  of  the  author  and 
all  his  poetical  afiairs.  As  a  specimen  of 
this  prelude,  we  may  give  the  encomium 
in  the  opening  of  the  ^  Mrichchhakati:'^ 

There  was  a  celebrated  poet,  whose  gait 
was  like  that  of  the  elephant,  whose  eyes 
resembled  those  of  the  ehakora  [the  Greek 
partridge],  whose  face  was  like  the  full 


moon,  and  who  was  of  stately  person  and 
profound  veracity,  chiefest  of  the  Ksha- 
triya  [or  warrior]  caste,  and  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  SShudraka.  He  was  well 
versed  in  the  *Rik'  and  *S4ma  Vedas,*  the 
mathematical  sciences,  elegant  arts,  and 
the  management  of  elephants  [as  we  should 
say,  a  good  horseman].  .  .  .  Valiant 
was  he  in  war,  and  ready  to  encounter 
single-handed  the  elephant  of  his  foe.  Yet 
he  was  void  of  wrath,  eminent  amongst 
those  skilled  in  the  *  Vedas,*  and  affluent  in 
pity.     A  prince  was  Sh6draka. 

The  manager  then  describes  the  salient 
features  of  the  plot,  and  after  a  little  talk, 
a  voice  is  heard  behind  the  scenes,  the 
characters  rush  on,  and  the  play  begins. 

The  scenes  are  marked,  as  in  the  French 
drama,  by  the  exit  of  one  and  the  en- 
trance of  another  character.  The  stage 
is  never  left  empty  till  the  end  of  the 
act,  when  all  the  characters  retire,  the 
Hindoo  stage  not  possessing  the  con- 
venience of  a  *  drop.* 

As  we  have  said,  the  two  most  cele- 
brated pieces  are  the  ^  Shakuntal4,*  com- 
monly called  the  *Lost  Ring,'  and  the 
*  Yikramorvashi,'  which  is  best  translated 
by  the  *  Hero  and  the  Nymph.* 

The  plots  of  both  of  these  are  simple, 
and  bespeak  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written.  As  usual,  the  hero,  though  an 
earthly  monarch,  is  raised  to  the  sphere 
of  a  demigod  by  his  wondrous  deeds,  and 
is  the  favoured  friend  of  the  lesser  deities. 
The  *  Hero  and  the  Nymph,'  however,  is 
somewhat  more  mythological  than  the 
^  Shakuntal&.'  The  herome  in  the  former 
is  actually  one  of  the  Apsarases,  or  hea- 
venly nymphs,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend 
on  the  Sun,  and  who  are  for  ever  wander- 
ing amid  clouds  and  over  mouutain-tops 
in  mid-air.  « 

The  plot  of  the  *  Hero  and  the  Nymph ' 
is  very  pretty.  Urvashi,  the  loveliest  of 
these  airy  beings,  had  in  some  manner 
oflended  Indra,  the  King  of  Heaven,  and 
her  punishment  was,  that  she,,  the  houri 
whose  charms  had  hitherto  been  reserved 
for  the  blessed,  should  fall  in  love  with, 
and  eventually  espouse,  a  mortal. 

The  man  chosen  by  fate  for  this  happy 
lot  was  Pururavas,  the  second  monaich 
of  the  lunar  dynasty,  a  hero  of  untold 
prowess,  and  the  familiar  friend  of  the 
god  Indra  himself.  It  is  related,  that 
this  king  was  one  day  visited  by  Virtue, 
Wealth,  and  Desire  in  person,  who  came, 
like  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus  to  Paris, 
to  find  out  which  of  them  he  preferred. 
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He  received  them  all  with  due  respect, 
but  could  not  conceal  his  laudable  pre- 
ference for  Virtue.  The  other  two  were 
piqued,  and  pronounced  their  fearful 
curses  on  him.  That  of  Desire  wbs^  that 
be  should  be  torn  from  the  being  he  loved 
most,  and  should  wander  mad  and  raging 
in  the  forest  of  IC&rtikeya. 

One  day  the  monarch  was  returning  in 
his  aerial  chariot  from  a  visit  to  Indra, 
when  he  heard  loud  cries  for  help  resound- 
ing through  the  sky,  and  soon  discovered 
that  tiiey  proceeded  from  two  lovely 
nymphs,  of  whom  Urvashi  was  one,  and 
whom  certain  demons — of  a  class  which 
are  ever  at  war  with  the  gods — had  car- 
ried bodily  away. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  first  act 
opens.  The  king,  of  course,  hastens  after 
the  ruffians,  and  rescues  the  nymphs. 
Here  an  opportunity  is  presented  to  both 
of  falling  in  love  with  one  another,  which 
they  have  no  hesitation  in  doing.  But 
the  nymph  cannot  be  released  from  her 
duties,  and  accordingly  quits  the  monarch 
to  return  to  her  attendance  on  the  Sun. 
Act  the  second  opens  with  the  jealousy  of 
Pururavas*s  present  wife  and  queen,  who 
has  heard  of  the  king's  little  affaire  de 
ecBur,  and  of  course  is  up  in  arms.  A 
scene  then  takes  place  between  the  king 
and  his  confidant,  the  Yid^haka,  or  gra- 
cioso,  in  the  palace-garden,  in  which  the 
monarch  confesses  his  desperate  love  for 
Urvashi,  and  the  diner-out  consoles  him 
after  the  usual  culinary  fashion.  Pre- 
sently Urvashi  and  her  friend  descend 
firom  the  skies,  and  while  they  remain  in- 
visible to  the  other  two,  the  heroine 
writes  a  love-message  on  the  leaf  of  a 
birch,  and  throws  it  at  the  king's  feet 
The  deruyAement  then  takes  place,  and  for 
a  moment  the  king  and  his  beloved  are 
happy  in  each  other's  society.  But  just 
as  the  nymph  is  tearingi  herself  away,  to 
return  to  the  skies,  the  queen  and  her 
attendant  break  in  upon  them.  A  scene 
of  jealous  reproaches  ensues,  till  the 
monarch,  falling  on  his  knees  before  his 
offended  spouse,  wins  her  for  awhile  from 
her  anger. 

Meanwhile  Urvashi  has  been  called  to 
special  duties  among  the  gods.  Indra 
has  given  a  large  entertainment,  and,  as 
it  appears  the  deities  are  no  less  fond  of 
the  theatre  than  mortals,  he  has  arranged 
a  little  representation  of  the  fable  called 
the  *  Choice  of  Lakshmi.'  In  this  Urvashi 
had  to  take  the  part  of  Lakshmi  herself, 
the  Indian  Venus;  but  her  thoughts  are 


so  absorbed  by  the  handsome  mortal,  that 
when  she  has  to  say,  *  My  heart  is  fixed 
on  Purushottama,^  she  inadvertently  lets 
slip  the  name  of  Pururavcu  instead. 
Indra  is  much  amused  at  the  mistake, 
and  bids  her  go  and  be  happy  with  her 
lover. 

Act  the  third  is  occupied  with  the  re- 
cx>nciliation  of  the  king  and  queen,  and 
the  consent  of  the  latter  to  the  king's  mar- 
riage with  Urvashi.  They  are  wedded 
then,  and  dwell  in  happiness  for  awhile. 
But  the  curse  of  Desire  was  destined  to 
be  fulfilled.  In  an  inauspicious  moment, 
Pururavas  turns  his  faithless  eyes  to  some 
other  maid.  The  jealous  Urvashi  will  not 
believe  his  protestations  of  fidelity,  and 
rashly  hurries  away  into  the  forest  of  K&r- 
tikeya,  the  Indian  Mars. 

To  this  forest  a  curse,  to  be  dreaded  by 
all  women,  had  been  attached: — 
*  Whatever  maid  may  enter  there. 

Must  qait  her  form  of  woman  fair, 
Tum'd  to  a  creeping  flower. 

Nought  shall  release  her  from  the  plight 

Save  Durg&'s  jewel^  glistening  brignt, 
(Hfted  with  magic  power.' 
So  befell  it  with  the  imprudent  Urvashi. 

The  fourth  act  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful things  ever  written.  It  introduces 
Pururavas,  mad  with  sorrow  at  the  loss 
of  his  bride.  He  seeks  her  raging  through 
the  forest  of  E^rtikeya.  At  every  step 
he  addresses  himself  to  some  new  object: 
first  a  cloud,  which  in  his  madness  he 
mistakes  for  a  flying  demon,  then  a  pea- 
cock, a  cuckoo,  a  swan,  a  ruddy  goose,  a 
bee,  an  elephant,  a  mountain,  a  river, 
and  an  antelope.  None  respond  to  his 
anxious  questions,  none  tell  him  of  his 
beloved;  but  ever  and  anon  a  beautiful 
song  bursts  out,  describing  his  anguish 
under  the  type  of  a  wild  elephant,  or  a 
dying  swan,  and  swelling  each  time  with 
more  rapid,  more  impassioned  music. 
From  time  to  time  he  faints  in  his  weary 
search,  but  at  length,  after  a  long  strain 
of  passionate,  insane  despair,  he  chances 
on  a  jewel,  which  is  none  other  .than  the 
celebrated  gem  of  Durg^ 

Withheld  from  his  beloved,  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  the  Lord  of  the  Elephants 
wanders  forlorn  in  the  forest,  with  a  brow 
wearied  with  sorrow. 

In  despair  he  flings  the  gem  away,  when 
a  voice  warns  him  to  take  it  again,  for 
the  sake  of  its  magic  power.  He  does 
so,  and  ere  long  passes  a  lowly  creeper. 

This  slender  plant,  with  its  branebes 
moist  with  rain,  as  one  whose  lipa  ara 
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washed  with  tears ;  forlorn  of  all  its  adorn- 
ings,  and  putting  forth  no  blossom  in  the 
absence  uf  its  native  season  ;  left  alone  as 
in  the  silence  of  thought,  with  ue*era  hum 
of  murmuring  bees,  it  stands  like  my  of- 
fended love,  when  she  had  repelled  me  in  her 
anger,  though  I  fell  suppliant  at  her  feet. 

Quided  by  instinct,  he  touches  the  creeper 
with  the  gem,  and  Urvashi  is  at  once  re- 
stored to  her  former  shape. 

*  The  ardent  swan  his  mate  recovers, 

And  all  bis  spirit  i»  delight: 
With  her  aloft  in  air  he  hovers. 
And  homeward  wings  his  joyous  flight/ 

In  the  fifth  act  the  story  is  wound  up 
with  some  trifling  difficulties,  which  the 
Saint  N4rada  appears,  like  the  J)eu8  ex 
machina  of  Euripides,  to  settle,  and  idl 
ends  happily. 

This  play  is  full  of  exquisite  touches, 
which  we  have  not  space  to  quote.  But 
far  more  beautiful  yet  is  the  ^Shakun- 
tal&,'  the  masterinece  of  Eastern  poetry, 
and  one  which  may  rank,  for  beauty  of 


feeling  and  poetry  of  expression,  with 
any  drama  in  any  language. 

That  we  are  not  exaggerating  its  merits, 
we  shall  conclude  with  a  translation  (by 
Professor  Williams)  of  Goethe's  often- 
quoted  lines  about  it.— 

^Wooldst  thou  the  young  year's  blossoms, 
and  the  fruits  of  its  decline? 
And  all  by  which  the  soul  is  charm'd, 
enraptured,  feasted,  fed] 
Wouldst  thou  the  earth  and  heaven  itself 
in  one  sole  name  combine? 
I  name  thee,  0  '  Shakuutala ! '  and  all  at 
once  is  said.* 

The  reader  will  allow  to  the  taste  of  the 
first  German  poet  what  he  denies  to  our 
own.  We  would  fain  give  him  an  ac- 
count of  this  priceless  production,  but  no- 
thing but  the  play  itself  could  do  it  jus- 
tice; and  we  heartily  recommend  the 
perusal  of  the  beautiful  translation  of 
this  beautiful  poem  which  has  been  given 
by  Professor  Monier  Williams,  to  all  who 
have  any  relish  for  t;he  luscious  fruits  of 
poesy. 


NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS  IN  ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  pressure  on  our  space  last  month  ne- 
eessitated  the  omission  of  several  matters 
of  current  information,  which,  on  the  prin- 
eiple  of '  better  late  than  never,*  we  now 
present  to  our  readers,  with  such  additions 
as  we  are  in  a  position  to  announce. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  record  the 
safe  arrival,  in  March  last,  of  Or  Living- 
ston at  Yet6,  on  the  river  Zambesi,  about 
three  hundred  miles  from  Quillimane,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The  heroic  and 
indefatigable  missionary  traveller  left  St 
Paul  de  Loanda  on  the  west  coast  towards 
the  close  of  1854,  and  entered  upon  the 
perilous  and  formidable  undertaking  of 
penetrating  an  unexplored  country,  occu- 
pied by  barbarous  tribes,  and  of  reaching 
the  east  coast,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
two  thousand  miles  from  his  starting  point. 
The  long  interval  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  last  aocounts  reached  this  country  of 
Dr  Livingston's  progress,  had  given  rise 
to  serious  apprehensions  for  his  safety, 
when  the  intelligence  of  his  safe  arrival  at 
Yet6  not  only  allayed  the  anxiety  of  his 
friends  on  this  point,  but  proclaimed  the 
virtual  accomplishment  of  his  hazardous 
undertaking.  By  this  journey  across  a 
portion  of  the  African  continent  never  be- 
fore traversed  by  EnropeaoSy  Dr  Liviog- 


Bton  has  discovered  a  shorter  and  more 
healthy  route  into  the  interior  than  has 
hitherto  been  known.  In  a  report  of  his 
journey  which  Dr  Livingston  has  for- 
warded to  this  country,  he  gives  many  in- 
teresting details  respecting  the  physical 
features  of  the  portion  of  the  continent  he 
has  traversed,  of  its  climate,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  the  open- 
ings it  presents  for  trade,  and  the  ultimate 
spread  of  civilisation  and  Christianity.  In 
speaking  of  the  trading  spirit  springing  up  ' 
amongst  the  native  tribes,  Dr  Livingston 
hopefully  ventures  the  opinion,  that,  if  the 
movement  now  begun  is  not  checked  by 
some  untoward  event,  the  slave-trade  will 
certainly  come  to  a  natural  termination  in 
that  part  of  Africa;  commerce  speedily 
having  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  sullen 
isolation  of  heathenism,  and  letting  the 
different  tribes  see  their  mutual  depend- 
ence. ' 

In  another  part  of  Africa,  far  removed 
from  that  in  which  Dr  Livingston  has  been 
exploring  his  Way,  preparations  are  being 
made  to  add  to  our  knowledge  pf  this  inte- 
resting part  of  the  world.  Two  separate 
expeditions  are  in  preparation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  up  the  mystery  in  oon- 
neetioa  with  the  Nile.    One  of  these  expe- 
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ditions  is  being  undertaken  by  Captain 
Burton,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Ser- 
vice, and  the  English  Government  have 
contributed  £10U0  towards  the  expenses 
it  will  involve.  The  second,  and  more 
important  expedition  is  being  fitted  out 
at  the  expense  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and 
will  be  under  the  care  of  Count  de  Lau- 
ture,  an  experienced  African  traveller, 
and  the  author  of  a  recent  work  on  Sud&u, 
and  of  other  treatises  on  African  geo- 
graphy. The  expedition  will  be  accom- 
panied by  twelve  Europeans,  two  of  whom 
are  to  be  English  officers,  accustomed  to 
astronomical  and  meteorological  observa- 
tions, and  the  management  of  boats.  Count 
de  Lauture  has  been  in  London,  taking 
counsel  with  the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  on  the  subject  of  the 
expedition,  which  is  to  start  from  Cairo 
early  in  October,  and  is  expected  to  take 
about  two  years  for  its  completion. 

One  other  matter  pertaining  to  geogra- 
phical science,  and  we  pass  on  to  other 
topics.  It  is  a  notice  that  should  have 
appeared  a  month  ago — namely,  that  the 
Russian  Government  are  fitting  out  an- 
other expedition  for  a  scientific  voyage 
round  the  world,  making  the  thirty-ninth 
such  voyage  that  the  Russians  have  un- 
dertaken since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  command  of  this  ex- 
pedition has  been  given  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  officers  in  the  Russian 
navy,  who  will  enter  upon  his  duties  in 
the  course  of  the  present  month,  when  the 
two  corvettes  of  which  the  expedition  is  to 
consist  are  appointed  to  leave  Cronstadt. 
If  the  expedition  prove  anything  like  so 
fruitful  of  important  results  as  some  of  those 
previously  sent  out  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, we  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
it  by  and  by  that  will  be  worth  the  telling. 

In  two  or  three  consecutive  numbers  of 
the  journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  cer- 
tain *  Augustus  Edward  Bruckmann,  Ph. 
Dr,  Consulting  Engineer,  and  Geologist,' 
has  recently  been  discoursing  to  the  public, 
in  a  lengthy,  learned-looking  paper,  stuffed 
out  with  numerous  quotations  and  passages 
put  in  italics,  and  well  buoyed  up  by  im- 
posing foot-notes,  on  what  be  terms  *  Ne- 
gative Artesian  Wells,*  or,  in  plainer  words, 
borings  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off 
surface-water,  and  allowing  it  to  escape  in 
subterranean  channels  or  fissures.  The 
erudite  German  expresses  himself  through- 
out his  paper  in  the  tone  of  a  person  first 
making  known  an  important  discovery  that 
has  hitherto  been  locked  up  in  his  own 
breast,  and  to  which  too  much  importance 
cannot  be  attached.  Of  this  pleasant  de- 
lusion he  is  first  of  all  disabused  by  a  short 
note  from  Mr  Anstead,  the  late  Professor 
of  Geology  at  King's  College,  who  writes 


to  say,  that  if  the  worthy  doetor  will  only 
refer  to  a  work  of  his  on  geology,  published 
in  1844,  he  will  find  that  the  subject,  for 
which  he  takes  such  great  credit  to  him- 
self for  introducing  into  this  country  as  a 
novelty,  is  referred  to  and  illustrated  by 
engravings,  and  that  England  is  not' so 
much  behind  in  the  matter  as  he  supposes. 
In  the  next  week*s  number  of  the  journal, 
Mr  Hyde  Clarke  begs  to  call  the  doctor's 
attention  again  to  an  article  in  the  *  Civil 
Engineer*  for  April,  1840,  where  the  sys- 
tem is  fully  described ;  and  then,  to  com- 
plete the  discomfiture  of  the  good  man, 
the  number  following  contains  another  let- 
ter, stating  that  the  device  announced  with 
so  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  under 
the  learned  title  of  'Negative  Artesian 
Wells,'  has  long  been  conunonly  practised 
in  many  parts  of  England,  under  the  most 
undignified  appellation  of  'swallow- holes;' 
and  further  (and  cruellest  cut  of  all),  that 
the  practice  of  sinking  these  holes  is  ia 
many  cases  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  as 
the  drainage- water  will  rise  and  cover  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  destroy  the 
crops  that  may  be  growing  there.  Dr 
Edward  Augustus  Bruckmann,  Consult- 
ing Engineer  and  Geologist,  has  made  no 
reply  to  his  uncourteous  correctors ;  and, 
as  he  took  care  to  announce  that  he  had 
come  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing his  grand  discovery,  he  may  probably 
by  this  time  be  of  opinion  that  his  occu- 
pation is  gone. 

Mr  Hind  the  astronomer  has  sent  a 
letter  to  the  '  Times,*  suggesting  to  those 
who  are  provided  with  suitable  telescopes 
the  importance  of  at  once  commencing 
operations  in  search  of  the  long  -  ex- 
pected comet  of  1556,  the  re-appearance 
of  which  has  been  anticipated  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  The  ex- 
pectation of  the  re-appearance  of  the  comet 
about  the  present  time  is  founded,  Mr 
Hindreminds  his  readers,  on  a  rough  chart 
of  its  path,  copied  into  several  works,  from 
an  original  publication  by  Paul  Fabricins, 
which,  after  having  been  lost  to  science, 
has  recently  been  brought  to  light  at 
Vienna,  as  well  as  a  hitherto  unknown,  but 
far  more  important,  treatise  by  Joachim 
Heller,  astronomer  of  Nuremberg,  which 
gives  the  comet's  positions  during  an 
interval  of  fifty- three  days,  and  conse- 
quently affords  a  very  complete  series  of 
data  for  determining  its  orbit  in  1556. 
Mr  Hind  states,  that  the  calculations  ne- 
cessary to  do  justice  to  Heller's  obser- 
vations are  not  yet  brought  to  a  close; 
but  so  far  he  is  inclined  to  think  they 
will  give  an  earlier  period  for  the  comet's 
return ;  and  on  this  ground  advises  that  a 
rigorous  exammation  of  the  heavens  should 
be  instituted  at  onoe^  and  continued  until 
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the  limit  assigned  by  the  calculations  for 
its  re -appearance  is  past.  He  is  sanguine 
himself  that  this  re-appearance  of  the  great 
comet  of  1556  is  near  at  hand. 

The  readers  of  this  Journal  were  in- 
formed some  months  since,  in  a  *  Discourse 
on  Ocean  Matters/  of  the  existence,  in  the 
bed  of  the  Atlantic,  of  a  far-extending  ridge 
of  elevated  land  stretching  east  and  west 
for  several  hundred  miles  across  that  part 
of  the  Atlantic  lying  between  Newfound- 
land  and  the  west  coast  of  Ireland ;  and  of 
the  design  to  take  advantage  of  this  ridge, 
already  known  as  the  *  Telegraphic  Plateau,* 
for  laying  down  a  telegraphic  cable  between 
the  two  countries.  The '  New  York  Times* 
of  the  8th  July  states,  that  a  small  steamer 
(the  Arctic)  had  just  left  that  port,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Berryman, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  soundings,  pre- 
paratory to  laying  down  the  cable  for  this 
projected  telegraph.  The  plateau  is  com- 
posed of  sand  and  shells,  and  presents  a 
remarkably  level  surface.  It  appears  to 
be  undisturbed  by  currents  or  icebergs, 
and  seems  as  if  marked  out  by  nature  for 
the  very  purpose  for  which  it  is  now  about 
to  be  made  available. 

If  the  survey  now  being  made  prove 
satisfactory,  the  work  of  laying  the  cable 
will  immediately  proceed.  The  plan  pro-; 
posed  to  accomplish  this  object  is,  to  have 
the  two  steamers,  each  with  half  the  cable 
on  board,  proceed  together  to  a  point  mid- 
way between  the  two  coasts,  over  the  pla- 
teau, and  then,  parting  company,  for  the 
two  vessels  to  make  for  the  opposite  shores, 
each  paying  out  the  cable  as  she  proceeds. 
It  is  estimated  that  ten  or  fifteen  days  will 
suffice  for  laying  the  cable;  and  little  doubt 
is  entertained,  amongst  persons  practically 
conversant  with  the  subject,  of  the  perfect 
and  triumphant  success  of  the  experiment. 
If  the  result  prove  that  they  are  right,  it 
will  add  another  and  still  more  powerful 
bond  to  those  which  already  bind  Eilgland 
and  America  together  in  peaceful  and  fra- 
ternal intercourse. 


The  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
*  Times*  gives  us,  in  one  of  his  recent 
letters,  an  interesting  morceaux  of  his- 
torical lore,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  *  Charter  Oak '  of  Con- 
necticut, which  stood  near  the  city  o 
Hartford,  and  was  blown  down  on  the  2 Is 
August  by  a  gale  of  wind.  The  inciden 
whence  this  venerable  tree  derived  its  name 
is  rather  curious.  In  1686,  James  II. 
dissolved  the  government  of  the  colony, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  origi- 
nal charter — a  very  liberal  one — granted 
in  1662  by  Charles  II.  The  governor  and 
council  refused  to  surrender  their  charter, 
and  even  resisted  the  terrors  of  three  se- 
veral writs  of  quo  warranto.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  on  the  31st  of  October, 
1687,  Sir  Edmund  Andross  and  a  guard 
of  sixty  soldiers  entered  Hartford,  to  seize 
the  charter,  if  necessary,  by  force.  The 
sitting  of  the  assembly  was  judiciously 
protracted  till  evening,  when  the  charter 
was  brought  in  and  laid  on  the  table,  and, 
as  it  appeared,  was  about  to  be  given  up. 
But  now  the  lights  were  suddenly  put  out, 
and  all  was  darkness  and  silence;  when 
the  candles  were  again  lighted,  the  precious 
document  had  vanished.  The  council  had 
not  refused  to  surrender  their  charter,  but 
it  was  gone.  The  stratagem,  however,  did 
not  succeed ;  the  governor  was  deposed, 
and  the  royal  orders  carried  out.  But,  on 
the  abdication  of  James,  the  charter,  which 
had  been  concealed  in  a  gigantic  oak,  was 
again  produced ;  the  old  governor  was  re- 
elected under  it,  and  it  remained  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  colony  till  1818.  It  was 
from  this  incident  that  the  veneration  of 
the  people  sprung  up  for  the  'Charter 
Oak,'  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
very  old  tree  when  America  was  discovered. 
The  loss  of  the  old  tree  is  greatly  regretted 
by  the  inhabitants;  and  the  day  after  it 
was  blown  down,  the  city  band  played 
solenm  music  over  its  trunk  for  two  hours, 
and  the  city  bells  tolled  at  Aunset  in  token 
of  the  public  sorrow. 


BECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  *  THE  QREAT  MAJORITY.' 


No  less  than  four  of  our  veteran  leaders 
in  art  and  science  have  recently  been 
stricken  down,  and  added  to  tlie  muster- 
roll  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Dr  Buckland, 
the  geologist ;  Sir  John  Ross,  the  Arctic  na- 
vigator ;  Mr  Yarrell,  the  good  old  British 
sportsman  and  naturalist ;  and  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott,  the  Royal  Academician,  have 
gone  from  amongst  us  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other,  eachrin  a  ripe  old  age,  and  after 
a  life  of  more  or  less  distinguished  service. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Buckland  will  long  be  re- 
membered with  gratitude,  as  one  of  the 
band  of  eminent  men  who  first  redeemed 


geology  from  the  puerilities  and  absurdities 
of  fanciful  hypothesis,  and  gave  it  a  high 
and  prominent  position  amongst  the  phy- 
sical sciences.  Born  in  Devonshire  (one 
of  the  most  favourable  districts  to  develop 
a  taste  for  geological  pursuits),  he  early 
became  enamoured  of  the  science,  and 
having,  after  a  school  life  at  Winchester, 
obtained  a  scholarship  at  Oxford,  we  find 
him,  at  the  age  of  twenty- nine,  appointed 
to  the  readership  in  mineralogy,  and  five 
years  later  to  that  of  geology.  The  in- 
terest excited  by  Dr  Buckland's  advocacy 
of  geology  at   Oxford  not   unnaturally 
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brought  up  many  opponents  to  its  eUunu, 
and  in  1820,  only  two  yean  after  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  readership,  he  published 
his  *  Vindiciffi  Geologicee ;  *  a  work  in  which 
he  shows  that  there  can  be  no  opposition 
between  the  works  and  the  Word  of  QodL, 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  study  of  na- 
tural science,  so  far  from  leading  to  athe- 
ism and  irreligion,  directly  tends  to  the 
recognition  of  God  and  to  his  worship. 
This  work  was  speedily  followed  by  a  paper 
in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,*  on  the 
extraordinary  assemblage  of  fossil  teeth  and 
bones,  of  various  animals  now  no  longer 
inhabiting  our  island,  found  in  Kirkdaie 
Cave,  Yorkshire;  and,  in  1823,  the  dis- 
coveries at  Kirkdaie,  and  others  of  a  si- 
milar character,  were  made  the  basis  of  a 
work  which  he  published  under  the  title 
of  *  Reliquiss  Diluvianse ;  or,  Observations 
on  the  Organic  Remains,  attesting  the 
Action  of  an  Universal  Deluge.'  The 
hypothesis  advocated  in  this  work,  as  an- 
nounced in  its  title,  had  previously  been 
advanced  by  Dr  Bucklaud  in  his  'Vin- 
dicioB ; '  but  in  his  great  work,  published 
in  1836,  the  famous  firidgewater  Treatise 
on  'Geology  and  Mineralogy  considered 
with  reference  to  Natural  Theology,'  he 
gives  up  this  idea  of  an  universal  deluge 
as  no  longer  tenable,  and  adopts  the  views 
previously  announced  by  contemporary 
geologists.  Notwithstanding  the  number 
and  variety  of  Dr  Buckland^s  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  geological  science, 
it  is  in  connection  with  this  treatise  that 
his  name  will  chiefly  be  remembered,  and 
on  it  that  his  fame  will  mainly  rest ;  and 
though  many  and  important  disOOveries 
have  been  made  in  geology  since  the  time 
when  this  work  was  published,  it  still  re- 
tains in  great  measure  its  original  value  as 
an  exposition  of  the  leading  truths  of  the 
scieitce.  Dr  Buckland  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  he  also  took  an 
active  part  with  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Museum  of  Kcoco- 
mic  Geology,  now  connected  with  the  Go- 
vernment School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street, 
St  James's.  In  1846  he  had  the  Deanery 
of  Westminster  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  being  thus  brought 
to  reside  in  London,  he  immediately  took 
a  lively  interest  in  all  such  questions  as 
enabled  him  to  bring  his  great  knowledge 
of  geology  to  bear  upon  the  social  amelio- 
ration of  the  people.  In  1850  his  intellect 
gave  way,  and  from  that  time  to  the  period 
of  his  death,  he  was  wholly  laid  aside  from 
literary  and  mental  occupation. 

The  name  of  Sir  John  Ross  is  chiefly  to 
be  remembered  on  account  of  his  having 
been  the  first  in  the  present  century  to 
enter  upon  the  difficult  task  of  navigating 


the  Polar  seas.  The  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition sent  out  by  the  Admiralty  in 
1816  was  given  to  him,  then  a  captain; 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  the  since 
equally  celebrated  Parry,  in  the  capacity 
of  his  lieutenant.  In  1829,  Captain  Ross 
undertook  the  command  of  a  second  ex- 
pedition for  Arctic  discovery,  fitted  out  at 
the  expense  of  Sir  Felix  Booth,  and  not 
only  added  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  inhospitable  regions  of  the  north, 
but  discovered  the  position  of  the  northern 
magnetic  pole.  On  this  occasion  Captain 
Ross  was  locked  up  for  four  years  in  the 
ice;  and  the  incidents  of  this  long  im- 
prisonment, together  with  the  narrative  of 
the  expedition  as  a  whole,  was  devoured 
with  the  utmost  avidity,  when  at  length  it 
was  published  to  the  world ;  on  which  oc- 
casion it  was  that  its  author  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  with  the  Companion- 
ship of  the  Bath.  The  last  public  service 
of  Sir  John  Ross,  and  one  that  reflects  the 
greatest  honour  on  his  memory,  was  his 
undertaking  the  command,  in  1849,  and 
when  he  had  passed  his  seventieth  year,  of 
the  private  expedition  fitted  out  by  Lady 
Franklin  to  seai*ch  for  her  lost  husband. 
The  veteran  navigator  took  a  deep  interest 
to  the  last  in  the  proceedings  of  several 
scientific  societies. 

William  Yarrell  was  one  of  the  best  re- 
presentatives of  the  genial,  hearty,  and 
upright  English  sportsman  and  naturalist 
— a  man  whose  pleasures  and  professional 
pursuits  alike  take  him  out  among  the 
beautiful  scenes  of  nature.  The  son  of  a 
West  End  news-agent,  Mr  Yarrell  knew 
far  more,  in  his  boyhood,  of  Loudon  streets 
and  the  bustle  of  town  life,  than  of  either 
fish  or  fowl ;  but  as  he  grew  apace,  he  ac- 
quired a  love  for  angling,  and  with  old 
Izaak  Walton *s  letters  in  his  basket,  would 
often  go  out  for  a  day*s  holiday,  to  try  his 
skill  in  the  gentle  art  in  the  streams  in  the 
vicinity  of  Loudon.  Fishing  led'to  shoot- 
ing ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  name 
of  Yarrell  was  mentioned  in  sporting  circles 
as  that  of  one  of  the  best  marksmen  of  the 
day.  Early  in  his  sporting  career  Mr 
Yarrell  became  acquainted  with  Manton, 
the  famous  gun- maker,  and  with  Shoo- 
bridge,  the  well-known  hatter  of  Bond 
Street,  better  known  among  sporting  men 
as  an  unerring  shot ;  and  with  the  latter 
of  these  he  often  made  shooting  excursions 
into  the  country,  all  this  time  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  feathered  tribes  which  was  after- 
wards displayed  in  his  '  History  of  Britbh 
Birds.'  It  was  not  until  Mr  Yarrell  had 
reached  the  age  of  forty,  that  he  began  to 
think  seriously  of  using  his  pen  to  give  to 
the  world  the  result  of  his  long  years  of  ob- 
servation in  natural  history.     In  the  early 
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Murt  of  1825,  he  sent  to  the  <  Zoological 
Journal*  his  first  composition,  in  the  shape 
of  *  Notices  of  the  Occurrence  of  some 
Kare  British  Birds,  observed  during  the 
years  1»23,  1824,  and  1825,'  which  at  once 
Drought  Mr  Yarrell  into  intercourse  with 
several  distinguished  naturalists,  and  in 
the  fame  year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Linneean  Society.  Several  papers  from 
Mr  Yarreirs  pen  now  speedily  followed, 
and  about  the  year  1829  the  Zoological 
Club  of  the  Linneean  Society,  of  which  he 
had  for  some  years  been  an  active  member, 
gave  rise  to  the  present  Zoological  Society, 
in  the  welfare  of  which  he  has  always  taken 
the  greatest  interest.  It  is  to  Mr  Yarrell 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 
the  oviparous  propagation  of  the  eel,  and 
the  specific  identity  of  the  white-bait ;  but 
the  great  work  of  his  life  was  the  produc- 
tion, during  the  years  1830-1840,  of  the 
two  well-known  Histories  of  British  Birds 
and  British  Fishes,  published*  by  Mr  Van 
Voorst,  and  forming  part  of  the  splendid 
series  of  works  on  British  natural  htdtory 
which  owe  their  origin  to  that  gentleman's 
public  spirit  and  love  of  science.  Mr 
Yarrell  died  on  Sunday,  August  31,  at 
Yarmouth,  whither  he  had  gone  from 
London  for  a  summer  trip  to^the  seaside. 


The  veteran  sculptor  whose  name  stands 
the  last  on  our  list  of  lately- deceased  cele- 
brities, was  the  son  of  a  statuary  in  Mount 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  and  it 
was  here,  in  his  father's  studio,  that  young 
Richard  Westmacott  imbibed  that  ardent 
Ipve  for  his  profession  ^hich  was  at  once 
the  sign  and  the  earnest  of  his  future  dis- 
tinction. In  1793,  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  study 
under  Canova,  where  he  made  such  speedy 
progress,  that  upon  one  occasion  he  ob- 
tained the  first  gold  medal  of  the  year  for 
sculpture,  which  was  given  as  a  prize  by 
the  Pope  at  the  Academy  of  St  Luke. 
In  1798  Westmacott  returned  to  England, 
and  speedily  rose  to  a  high  position  in  the 
estimation  of  the  private  patrons  of  the 
arts,  who  were  then  both  numerous  and 
discerning.  St  Paul's  Cathedral  contains 
a  large  number  of  Sir  R.  Westmacott's  pro- 
ductions, and  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage by  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  his  works.  He  received  the  dignity 
of  knighthood  in  1837*  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
that  body.  He  leaves  a  son  to  inherit  his 
name — one  who  bids  fair  to  win  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  sculptor. 


PIECEMEAL  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


In  our  last  *  Notes,^  we  had  to  announce 
the  addition  of  an  Australian  pteropus  to 
th,e  collection  of  animals  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park;  we  have  now 
another  and  still  more  interesting  addition 
to  record,  in  the  shape  of  three  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  rare  and  beautiful  Honduras 
turkey  (Meledgris  ocellata),  from  the 
dense  forests  of  Central  America.  These 
fine  birds  have  been  sent  to  the  gardens 
as  a  present  from  Her  Majesty,  and  are  the 
first  of  tlie  kind  that  have  ever  been  ex- 
hibited alive  in  this  country. 

The  Honduras  turkey  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Cuvier,  from  a  specimen  cap- 
tured by  the  crew  of  a  vessel  while  ashore 
cutting  wood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras; 
and  though  repeated  efforts  have  since 
been  made  to  introduce  it  to  this  country, 
yet,  until  the  present  time,  every  attempt 
has  proved  unsuccessful.  The  bird  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  of  the  poultry  tribe, 
and  almost  rivals,  in  the  gorgeousness  of 
its  metallic  lustre,  the  diminutive  hum- 
ming-birds of  its  own  clime,  or  the  gaudy 
peacock,  that  has  so  long  been  domesticated 
amongst  us,  from  the  remote  regions  of  the 
coast.  It  is  fully  equal  to  the  common 
turkey  in  height ;  but,  with  a  more  slim  and 
graceful  form,  a  more  erect  bearing,  and 
its  brilliant  tiuts  of  green  and  gold,  it  has 
l^together  a  mo9t  attractive  appearance^ 


The  gaiety  of  its  coat  may  very  probably 
add  but  little  to  its  worth  on  a  Michaelmas 
dinner-table ;  but  assuredly  one  would  like 
to  see  such  a  brilliant  creature  at  home  in 
our  poultry- yards.  The  birds  now  being 
exhibited  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  were^ 
until  lately,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs  Ste- 
venson, the  wife  of  the  British  Superin- 
tend^t  of  Belize,  and  were  sent  here  by 
that  lady,  as  a  present  to  the  Queen,  under 
the  care  of  Mr  Skinner,  the  well-known 
collector  of  orchidaceous  plants,  who,  by 
great  care  and  attention  during  the  voyage 
home,  managed  to  preserve  his  feathered 
charge  in  excellent  health  and  condition. 
The  strangers  are  now  accommodated  with 
comfortable  quarters  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  pelicans  and  the  family 
group  of  flamingoes,  and  are,  of  course,  for 
the  time  being,  'the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers.* 

One  of  the  newspapers  in  the  west  of 
England  lately  announced  another  curious 
zoological  importation,  which  it  might  not 
be  amiss  for  Mr  Mitchell  to  look  after — 
namely,  a  live  scorpion,  which  came  here 
with  some  sedge  bags,  it  is  supposed,  from 
Egypt.  It  was  found  at  one  of  the  canal 
wharves  among  some  luggage,  and  suffi- 
ciently alert  and  active  to  spring  about  on 
being  placed  at  large.  The  last  accounts 
left  the  venomous  little  fellow  in  the  pofrf 
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seflsion  of  a  druggist,  near  its  place  of  cap- 
ture, in  good  health,  and  in  the  daily  en* 
joyment  of  a  meal  of  flies. 

In  a  paper  which  Sir  W.  Jardine  read 
before  the  British  Association  at  Chelten- 
ham on  the  artificial  propagation  of  the 
salmon  in  the  River  Tay,  a  curious  illua- 
tration  was  given  of  the  way  in  which  va- 
rious races  of  aninjals  check  and  counter- 
check each  other  in  nature,  and  of  the 
evil  and  derangement  that  often  result 
iVom  the  shortsighted  interference  of  mtkx^ 
It  has  been  customary,  in  waters  preservea 
lor  salmon-fishing,  to  destroy  the  common 
river  trout,  as  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  salmon  fry ;  but  it  has  recently  been 
ascertained  that  the  larvae  of  the  May-fly,. 
on  which  the  trout  feeds,  carries  on  far 
more  serious  depredations,  by  preying  on 
the  salmon  ova ;  and  that  the  trout,  there- 
fore, by  keeping  down  the  number  of  the 
May-fly,  should  rather  be  regarded  as  a 
friend  than  an  enemy  to,  the  fisherman. 
Obviously,  to  destroy  the  trout  is  only  an- 
other way  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
the  salmon.  As  an  illustration  of  the  same 
]aw  of  nature,  it  was  mentioned,  that  in 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  the  hawks  had 
been  ruthlessly  extirpated,  with  the  object 
of  encouraging  the  head  of  game,  w^ood- 
pigeous  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as' 
to  become  a  source  of  great  injury  to  the 
farmers.  There  is  clearly  a  balance  in  n^. 
ture,  which  we,  with  our  partial  knowledge, 
can  interfere  with  only  to  impair  or  destroy. 

M.  C.  Davaine  has  recently  published 
some  remarkable  facts  respecting  the  vital* 
ity  of  the  common  anguillulcB  of  mildewed 
wheat.  It  appears  that  in  the  larvse  state 
these  insects  are  endowed  with  the  power 
of  remaining  dry  and  apparently  dead  for 
several  years,  and  of  again  recovering  their 
piDwer  of  movement  on  being  moistened 
with  water,  as  in  the  case  of  several  of  the 
infusorial  animalcules.  These  larvae  also 
exhibit  a  very  remarkable  power  of  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  violent  poisons,  pro- 
Tided  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  act  on 
the  tissues  of  the  body.  M.  Davaine  found 
hv  experiment  that  opium,  salts  of  mor- 
phine, belladonna,  atropine,  and  strychnia 
and  its  compounds,  have  no  action  on  these 
minute  animals,  though  so  deadly  in  their 
effects  on  those  of  more  complex  organisa- 
tion. In  a  concentrated  solution  or  paste 
of  these  substances,  they  continued  to  live 
and  moveffor  a  fortnight.  Nicotine,  on 
the  contrary,  soon  destroyed  their  move- 
nients,^  but  not  their  vitality;  for,  after  re- . 
maining  several  d&ys  in  contact  with  this 
sobstance,  they  became  as  lively  as  ever 
when  freed  from  it  by  washing.  It  was 
also  found  that  organic  matters  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  and  especially  those  of 
animal  origin,  had  the  same  efiect  upon 


the  anguiUukB  as  nicotine ;  small  pieces  of 
meat,  cheese,  or  a  little  paste,  put  into 
water  containing  them,  rendering  their 
bodies  straight  and  stiff  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  in  hot  weather,  although  they 
would  speedily  recover  their  movements 
on  being  washed  in  pure  water.  And  this 
resuscitation  may  frequently  be  repeated 
with  the  same  individuals. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  not- 
withstanding their  tenacity  of  life,  these  an- 
guillulcB  are  speedily  destroyed  by  contact 
with  acids,  a  circumstanoe  the  more  sin- 
gular, as  other  animals  of  the  same  class 
)iye  and  breed  in  vinegar.  Sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  two  hundred  volumes  of  water 
kills  them  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  advan- 
tageously be  employed  to  destroy  them  in 
seed  com.  Another  remarkable  circum-. 
stance  is,  that  these  larvae  are  able  to  sup- 
port an  intense  cold,  though  heat  is  speedily 
fatal  to  them.  M.  Davaine  has  exposed 
them  to  a  temperature  of  4^  below  .zero, 
Fahrenheit,  for  several  hours,  without  kill- 
ing them ;  though  they  perish  at  148^  Fah- 
renheit; while  the  rutif era  And  tardigrade 
animalcules  support  a  heat  of  2 1 2**.  These 
observations  make  an  interesting  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  the 
more  minute  forms  of  animal  life. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  huge  whale,  sixty- 
two  feet  in  length,  was  picked  up  at  sea, 
and  taken  ashore  about  twelve  miles  from 
Wick,  wjiere  it  was  speedily  resolved  into 
its  commercial  components  of  whalebone 
and  oil.  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  the 
animal  had  drifted  aea*d  from  the  Xjrreen- 
land  seas;  but  from  inforn^tion  which 
has  since  transpired,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  monster,  was  killed  only  the 
day  before  it  was  taken,  in  a  single  com- 
bat between  himself  and  another  monster 
of  the  deep.  The  conflict,  which  took  place 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  the  hind,  and 
which  was  witnessed  from  the  shore  by 
a  number  of  fishermen  and  others,  is  de- 
Fcribed  as  having  been  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  exciting  character.  The  two 
monsters  kept  battling  with  each  other,  at 
times  with  their  heads,  and  at  times  with 
their  tails,  raising  a  tremendous  spray  for 
a  distance  of  many  yards  around.  After 
a  fierce  and  close  encounter,  they  would 
each  retreat  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and,  after  a  brief  rest,  would  again  meet 
in  collision,  dashing  against  each  other 
with  fearful  rapidity  and  force.  On  re- 
covering from  the  effect  of  such  a  sudden 
attack,  they  would  again  resume  their 
fight  at  close  quarters,  rising  up  in  the 
water,  springing  sometimes  to  a  height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  coming  down  on 
each  other  with  terrible  violence.  For 
three  hours  this  desperate  battle  was  car- 
ried on,  the  sea  meanwhile  assuming  a 
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bright  red  tinge,  from  the  blood  that  had 
been  shed ;  and,  at  the  close,  one  of  the 
whales  became  motionless,  while  the  other 
retired  from  the  hard-fought  field.  The 
next  morning,  as  early  as  four  o'clock, 
the  carcase  was  found  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  the  engagement  of  the  previous 
afternoon  had  taken  place;  and  from  va- 
rious marks  upon  the  body,  and  a  broken 
jawbone,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  the  vanquished  belligerent  in 
the  affray. 

One  other  matter  more  to  our  taste,  and 
we  mubt  have  done  for  this  time  with  na- 
tural history.  Mr  Gosse  has  just  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  new  British  actinici^  al- 
lied to  Eiwardsia  vestita,  referred  to  in  the 
article  'Aquarium  Mania,*  p.  326.  The  die- 
eovery  was  made  at  Torquay,  in  July  last, 


by  Miss  Pinchard,  an  accomplished  stu- 
dent of  our  marine  natural  history ;  and 
the  discovered  is  a  very  gem  of  anemones, 
a  little  fellow  scarcely  more  than  half*an- 
inch  in  length,  and  with  its  expanded  disk 
of  tentacles  not  more  than  the  tenth- of* 
an -inch  in  diameter.  It  has  a  roughened 
tubular  epidermis  like  its  relative  afore- 
mentioned, out  of  which,  however,  it  can 
protrude  itself  at  both  extremities.  Its 
body  is  a  sort  of  fluted  column,  colourless, 
and  showing  its  scarlet  stomach  within, 
while  its  tiny  disk  of  tentacles,  at  top,  is 
like  a  little  complex  star  of  creamy  white, 
Mr  Lloyd's  collectors  will  doubtless  soon 
be  at  work  to  discover  more  of  these  pretty 
zoophytes,  and  no  long  time  is  likely  to 
elapse  before  it  takes  its  place  as  one  of 
the  prime  favourites  of  the  aquarium. 


PBOFESSOB  BB  HOBOAK  OK  DECIMAL  OOIKAOE. 


It  is  not  long  since  that,  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  gentle- 
man from  the  West  of  England  ventured 
the  opinion,  that  great  good  would  be  done, 
if  some  competent  person  were  employed 
to  go  through  the  country  lecturing  on 
Decimal  Coinage,  and  treating  the  subject 
*  poetically.'  The  thought  was  no  doubt 
a  happy  one,  and  w|s  probably  suggested 
by  the  spirited,  not  to  say  poetical,  descrip- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  new  volumes  of 
Mr  Macaulay's  History,  of  the  evils  result- 
ing from  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.  Our  popular  lec- 
turers, however,  most  unfortunately  for 
UB,  are  not  Macaulays,  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  gentleman  at  Ply- 
mouth will  have  to  wait  some  time  before 
he  can  give  the  promised  *  cordial  welcome ' 
to  a  poetical  lecturer  on  Decimal  Coinage. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  a  competent 
person  to  do  the  thing  'poetically,'  the 
Decimal  Coinage  Association  itself  has 
put  forward  a  gentleman  who  has  at  least 
shown  that  this  erewhile  dryest  of  dry 
subjects  may  be  treated  pleasantly  and 
agreeably,  and  that,  too,  without  at  all  los- 
ing sight  of  its  distinctive  character.  The 
gentleman  referred  to  is  the  redoubtable 
mathematician  Professor  De  Morgan,  who, 
at  the  request  of  the  association  above  men- 
tioned, delivered  a  lecture  explanatory  of 
their  object  a  few  weeks  since,  in  the  large 
room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street, 
A  delphi.  Let  us  listen  for  awhile ;  our  read- 
ers will  find  the  matter  worth  attending  to, 
though  there  be  in  it  nothing  of  poetry. 

*  Ever  since  1816,  sensible  people  have 
been  desiring  and  dreaming  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Decimal  Coinage.  There  have 
been  various  systems  of  doing  this  devised, 
but  all  of  them  have  now  sunk  out  of  notice. 
These  are  the  pwnd  and  mil  system,  and 
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the  tenpenny  system,  those  names  being 
used  in  a  somewhat  sarcastic  sense,  which 
is  anything  but  a  disadvantage,  as  it  fixes 
men's  minds  on  the  peculiar  points  of  each 
system.  But  then  your  nicknames  must 
be  correctly  given.  Some  opponents  on 
the  tenpenny  side  called  themselves  Little- 
endians,  and  the  pound  and  mil  peoplo 
Big-endians.  But  that  was  a  mistake. 
They  had  got  hold  of  the  poker  by  the 
wrong  end.  Lemuel  Gulliver,  on  whom 
everybody  relied  but  the  Irish  bishop, 
who,  when  the  Voyage  to  Lilliput  ap- 
peared, declared  he  didn't  believe  the  half 
of  it,  stated  that  the  Endian  dispute  arose 
out  of  the  following  dogma: — *'True  be« 
lievers  break  their  eggs  at  the  convenient 
end."  Now  the  pound  and  mil  people  be- 
lieved that  the  small  end  was  that  at  which 
the  coinage  ought  to  be  broken,  and  a 
small  crack  of  four  per  cent,  in  the  copper 
served  their  purpose.  But  the  real  Big- 
endians  (the  tenpenny  people)  smashed  the 
sovereign  into  tenpenny  bits,  and  made 
such  a  hole  as  let  out  all  the  meat  in  gett- 
ing rid  of  the  pound  and  shilling.  Both 
parties  frightened  the  community  by  using 
the  word  **  decimal,'*  and  so  leading  people 
to  think  they  would  be  puzzled  with  the 
arithmetical  difficultiesof  decimal  fractions. 
It  would  be  better  for  everybody  who  ad- 
vocated a  decimal  coinage,  to  state  plainly 
that  it  was  counting  by  tens,  twenties,  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  and  not  counting,  as  we 
now  do,  \Sy  fours,  twelves,  and  twenties,  the 
upholders  of  which  system  should  be  named 
the  '^  quarto-  duodecimo-  vicesimists. '  * 

'Of  the  two  systems  now  before  the 
world,  all  that  the  pound  and  mil  required 
imperatively  was,  that  twenty- five  far- 
things instead  of  twenty-four  should  go  to 
the  half-shilling.  Of  course  it  would  be 
robbery  to  make  people  give  twenty-five 
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fftrtliings  for  slxpenee  i  bet  iHiea  we  ttm* 
Aider  tiM  great  robberiescommitted  by  Par- 
liament iu  taxation,  we  oould  afford  toallow 
that,  on  account  of  the  great  benefits  that 
would  be  obtained  bv  it.  In  the  tenpennj 
•ysfem  there  %i^snotiiing  butineonvenienee 
and  iinpracCi6ability,  wliether  the  dedmal* 
&ation  was  upwards  or  dowftwards.  The 
ad^'ocates  ot  the  pound  and  mil  systeni  were 
iu  fault  for  not  more  diHtioctly  pointing  out 
Ae  aimplioity  of  the  change  which  thev 
propoaed  iu  the  coinage,  aa  compared  with 
the  entire  subreraion  of  the  existing  syatem 
that  arould  ^llow  from  adopting  the  plan 
6f  the  tenpenny  people.  In  tlie  tenpenuy 
iyatem  it  waa  proposed  to  retain  the  penny, 
and  introduce  a  tenpenny  coin — a  frane--^ 
iind  this  new  coin  of  tenpence  and  the  ex- 
isting shilling  were  to  be  allowed  to  circu- 
late together  until  the  shillings  should  be 
gradually  absorbed  by  Uie  Mint.  There 
were  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  shiU 
ilttg*  now  in  efreulation,  and  ten  yeara  at 
least  wotild  ehtpse  before  they  would  alt 
|et  back  into  the  Mint.  Otd  people  couM 
remember  that,  in  spite  of  the  re-coinage 
pf  1696,  silver  coins  of  Charles  If.  were 
^  circulation  in  1 81 6.  The  inconvenience 
and  confusion  that  would  arise  from  this 
oonMirmnt  drenlation  of  the  shilling  and 
the  franc  would  be  very  obvious,  if  they 
looked  not  so  much  at  accounts  and  large 
transactions,  as  at  the  position  of  the  poor 
nan  at  the  pay- table.  The  use  of  the 
■hilling  and  the  franc  together,  in  such 
cases,  would  involve  a  difficult  oaleuhiiion 
in  mental  arithmetic,  and  would  be  the 
source  of  endlesa  confusion  with  such  as 
^uld  only  count  without  being  used  i^o 
j^iental  calculation.  But  by  the  adoptioti 
Jfif  the  pound  and  mil  system  no  difficulty 


of  the  eart  anMCk  It  would  not  be  4 
tial  to  the  poor  man  to  know  florins,  cents, 
and  mils.  In  receiving  his  wages,  the 
17^.  6d«  murht  go  down  in  his  employerV 
books  as  II  florins  ^b  cents ;  bnt  that  woutd 
be  nothing  to  him.  He  would  be  paid- in 
the  same  coins  as  now,  or  perhaps  witk 
more  florins  than  is  usual  now.  Tl!e  whole 
point  with  him  would  be,  tliat  he  would  re- 
ceive a  farthing  more  in  change  for  six- 
pence. In  buying  a  threepenny  l»af,  he 
would  know  that  he  ooi^ht  to  get  3^  back, 
instead  of  3d.  To  those  who  had  na  books 
to  keep,  and  ne  auma  \0  da,  tbia  waa  aU 
that  the  pound  and  mH  system  re<)mred* 
There  could  be  ne  doubt  but  that  the  ten- 
penny  system  would  fail ;  any  scheme  was 
at  once  upset  that  require  mental  calcu- 
lation in  addition  to  counting.  There  is 
no  more  chance  of  the  commercial  world 
giving  up  the  pound,  which  had  held  its 
phioe  through  all  changes  in  our  his- 
tory, or  of  tlie  poor  tnmsaeting  their  little 
dealings  by  tenpeneea,  than  of  the  people 
rising  and  petitioning  Parliament  to  repeal 
fhe  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or  to  repudiate 
the  National  Debt/ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  fecture  a  sharp 
discussion  took  place,  in  which  some  of  the 
ablest  advocates.,  of  the  tenpenujr  Scheme 
defended  their  own  ijjrstem,  and  tried  hard 
to  disparage  the  arguments  of  the  dooght j 
professor.  Neither  he  nor  his  partisans, 
however,  were  to  be  shaken  in  their  aflbo- 
tion  for  the  pound  and  mil,  and  they  evi» 
dentl^  cacri^iibe  meeting  with  them.  Let 
tuture  le<iturers  on  Decimal  Coinage  handle 
the  subject  after  the.manner  of  Professor 
De Morgan ;  and  it  whl be foundntot  soToiy 
far  removed  from  poeti^  after  all,  thftt  best 
kind  of  poetr7**«4he  poetry  of  every-daylifi*. 


AKECDOtS  07  THB  WOLlF. 


'  In  his  •  Fur  Hunters  of  the  Par  West,* 
^r  Alexander  lUws  gires  us  the  foHeWint^ 
.account  of  the  artifice  and  stratagem  em- 
Tployed  by  the  wolf  in  making  an  attack 
upon  the  horse  % — 

c?  If  tbeire  Is  no  mow,  or  but  little,  on  the  jtroond, 
f  two  wplves  a|ipfoaob  in  the  most  playfiil  and  ca- 
-fsnfns  manner,  lying,  roIttn(E»  ard  fHeUng  about, 
-«BtU  the  too  oreMoua  and  vatospeettng  vkstim  is 
jooviiletely  pnt  off  Ma  guard  bgr  cwrioiitir  and  fiurf- 
liarity.  Daring  this  time  the  gang,  sqaatted  on 
their  hlad-qnarten,  look  on  at  a  distance.  After 
-some  time  epent  in  this  way,  the  two  asoailanU 
cseparare,  whoi  one  q>proaches  the  horse's  bead, 
"the.  other  his  tail,  with  a  slyness  and  cuoniog  pe<»i- 
liar  to  themselves.  At  this  stage  of  the  attack  their 
:|Miciome  approaehes  become  very  interesting;  it 
>ls bi  riaht  good  earnest  The  former  is  a  mere  de- 
o^,  the  latter  is  the  real  assailant,  and  keeps  bis 
a^ea  steadily  fixed  on  the  ham-etringa  or  flank  of 
,*the  borack  The  eritieal  moment  is  then  watched, 
.and  the  attack  is  »molt«pe>{QSt  bQ^J^jrolvea^spfing 
at  thefar  victim  the  aame  inttant,  one  to  the  throat, 


tbs  other  to  the  flank ;  and  ifaoiasasful,  whfch  they 
generally  aw,  the  hiHd  one  never  lets  go  his  Jiold 
until  the  horse  is  completely  disabled.  Instead  of 
apt  ingiag  forward,  or  Ucfciag  to  disengage  hhnseIC 
"ttie  hoi-sa  turns  round  and  round,  without  attempt- 
ing a  defence.  The  wolf  before  then  springs  behind, 
to  assist  the  other.  The  sinews  are  cut  and  In  half 
the  time  I  have  been  desciifoinic  it,  the  florae  is 
en  hhi  aide;  his  stmggles  ars  frnitless:  the  rls- 
tory  is  won.  At  this  »igaai  the  locdMors-on  ckMO  in 
ait  a  gatiop,  bnt  the  small  fty  of  followers  keep  at  a 
ceapectfol  distance  uiti)  their  lapexiors  are  gorged, 
thee  thsy  take  their  tarn  unmolested.  The  wolves, 
however,  do  not  always  kill  to  eat;  like  wastcAil 
hunters,  they  often  kill  fur  the  pleasive  of  killmg, 
and  leave  the  carcases  antouched. 

After  this,  who  shall  say  that  'Little 
Red  Riding  Hood '  itself  is  not  a  veracious 
history  P  We  must  henceforth  credit  ths 
wolf  with  no  sfnatl  measure  of  that  saga^ 
city  and  cunning  which  has  hitherto  been 
jvc^opoUfiied^bjr  his  ttklpine  ootisili  tbd 
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Under  the  above  appn>priate  heading,  a 
^contemporary  gives  us  the  following ; — 

Tbe  '  Pally  News'  pabttshe*  an  aecount  froia  ito 
*^ieelal  reporter*  of  a  givat  Wiue  Oongrees  latoljr 
held  at  Dyun.  Tbe  geutleQiaii  ia  question  waa 
flrat  fortuofite  enough  to  be  asked  to  a  preparatory 
breaktMSt  organised  by  the  principal  wlne-growf  rs 
<tf  tbe  Cote  d*Or,  for  the  purpose  uf  a  solemn  public 
tasting  uf  the  best  wines  in  thdr  cellar*.  Proles- 
flion  il  tasters,  brought  down  specially  from  Paris, 
assisted  Uy  a  local  committee  vnd  -Mr  Selby  of  Lnn* 
dtm,  were  empannelled  as  a  jury  to  make  a  report 
ttpon  tbe  nMuks  of  the  dagr.  Thia  Wine  Congress, 
the  fsm  of  which  (if  the  fbeliags  of  those  present 
may^be  aeofpted  as  any  criterion  ttf  tbe  sentimvnte 
of  posterity)  w  ill  endurti  as  long  as  tbere  shall  be 
vineyards  iu  the  Cote  d'Or,  was  holden  at  D\}un  at 
ten  in  the  moniinic  of  May  15, 1856,  in  the  Hall  of 
Flora,  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Bar- 
l^imdy— the  birth-place  of  Jean  Sans  Penr,  Philippe 
to  Bon,  and  Charies  the  Bold  It  is  not  wiflioat  a 
purpose  pertfaienfc  to  the  oocasion,  that  we  recall  tbe 
names  of  those  steel-clad  waniors.  It  nasi  not  be 
■appoaed  thatthekr  shHdes  look  with  faKUflbrenee  or 
ooaterapt  upon  the  Wine  Congress  of  OQon  ot  18M  { 
fttr,  in  pobtt  of  foet,  the  peaceful  successors  of  thehr 
vassals  are  but  following  out  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  in  the  old  warlike  times, 
which  was,  by  taking  every  opportunity  to  prore^to 
tbe  foreigner  the  «cceIlenoe  of  Bnrgundlan  wines, 
to  open  new  ma^ets  toe  the  staple  commodity  of 


the  duchv.  At'evi;ry  cortclas*on  Of  peac^  after 
their  many  frontier  wars,  the  Dukes  of  Bnr> 
gundy,  instead  or  giving  to  f  reign  princes  and 
diploitiatlst»stafs,  cro  s  s,  ribahd«>,  andsnaff  boxeSi 
sent  them  hampers  of  Burgundy  wine.  And  in, 
onier  to  procure  the  best  ikm  ible  specimens  ft 
presentation,  they  coiividced,  1 1  the  very  building 
(now  used  as  the  Hotel  de  Vltt-.)  where  the  Con- 
g'css  of  la  t  week  was  held,  meetings  of  wine- 
growers, xihio  submitted  their  cho  cest  sampl  s  to 
taters  nominated  by  the  reigning  dukes.  Aboitt 
fifty  gentlemen  sat  down  t«*breakfkstoatheoeeasion« 
Tbe  Hayorof  D  Jon  p<  es'.ded,  supiiortedby  tbeHayo? 
of  Beaone,  wbo  sat  on  his  right  baitd.  Tbe.bottle» 
sent  to  the  tasting  were  a'  ranged  in  the  fi>rm  of  an 
eleeaot  pyramid  on  the  dais  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
balL  M.  E  louard  Michaud,  of  Beauue.  the  presi- 
dent of  ibe  tasting  committee,  made  a  shore  intro<^ 
ductory  speech,  an:i  from  time  to  time  rose  durinj^ 
the  break&st  to  announce  pnrticulai'  series  if  wineei 
Each  guest  was  fhrnt^hed  with  two  sma'l  v^«« 
flflaases  of  different  sizes,  a  decanter  of  water  ^ 
wash  tbera  out,  and  a  large  tumbler  (a  most  ne^ 
oessary  commodity),  in  which  to  pour  out  that  Bur> 
plus  of  the  samples  which  a  due  respect  for  bis 
bead,  to  say  nothhag  of  the  dinner  that  was  to  come 
after,  might  make  a  prudent  man  d  slncUned  to 
swallow.  These  tumblers  were  replaced  from  time 
to  time  by  the  servants,  as  occasion  required.  As  the 
winei  were  handed  round  in  rapid  suecsss'on,  tb6 
servants  called  out  the  name-of  the  proprietor,  the 
description  of  wfam,  and  the  year  of  the  growth. 


®]^r  Xrin  Baolts* 


A  Taeation  in  Brittanj^,  By  Charles  Richard  Weld. 
.  Small  8yo^  3dl  pp.    London :  (^pman  &  HalL 

ntt  oasc  orsomja 

Tlie  visiter  to  Yannes  and  the  environs  cannot 
fUl  to  be  much  struck  by  the  athletic  appearance 
of  the  male  population,  who  Inherit  their  forefathers' 
strenKtli  and  herculean  pmporti.ms.  Napoleon  said 
of  the  men  of  Vannes,  In  his  day,  that  they  hod 
*corps  de  fer  et  cmnrs  d'aoier.* 

Those  I  saw  were  equally  deserving  of  the  physi- 
cal portion  of  this  compliment,  and  1  have  no  doubt 
that  their  heroism  in  war  wotdd  be  found  equiil  to 
that  of  thehr  fathers.  The  Morbiban  peasantry  ha\'e 
Indeed  been  always  fbmons  for  thvlr  love  of  mil  tary 
and  nival  glory.  The  e  is  a  story  told  of  or.e  who, 
havini;  served  his  king  well  and  long,  was  rewasded 
by  rect- iving  an  honourable  decoration.  When  the 
chiefs  of  the  revolutio  ary  party  decreed  that  all 
persons,  on  whom  medals  or  any  kind  of  decoration 
bad  be  n  ronferrtd,  should  give  them  up  to  the  ri- 
pub  ican  government,  the  glory-loving  Br  ton  ap- 
peared bef 're  the  Cumrn  tteti  of  Public  cSitfety  with 
bis  medal  and  a  h^m  f^:  *  Citizens,*  be  exclaimed, 

*  y  u  requhe  me  to  phioe  my  medttl  in  your  b  mds, 
but  'tis  the  gold  that  you  doubtless  wantr  then, 
destr  ying  the  device  with  thf  b>im>ni  r,  he  added, 

*  Kow  you  may  take  ity  but  the  Aonotir  which  belongs 
to  me  yi)u  shall  not  have.* 

Native  wrlten  aUege  that  the  game  ofSoiitoi^bidi 


was  formerly  played  frequently  tbrougbont  the  de- 
partment of  Morbihan,  and  which  Is  still.  In  deflanoe 
of  the  laws,  occasionaly  played  in  the  wild  and  se- 
cluded districts  of  tlie  Omimunta  of  Vwmw  atfll 
Hennebon,  has  had  oonsi'lerable  effect  in  develop- 
ing the  physical  powers  of  the  peasantry.  I  was 
extremely  desirous  to  see  this  famous  game  playt^ 
but,  in  answer  to  my  inquries,  I  was  told,  that 
since  it  had  been  dedarcd  unlawful,  the  payers 
keep  the  local  ty  of  a  projected  Kaiie  s")  secret, 
that  the  place  is  not  known  beyond  the  parfjAi 
whtre  it  Is  faitended  to  be  pTayed.  Not  being  therd- 
fore  able  to  give  any  aooimt  of  this  once  great  na- 
tional game  fTr^m  my  own  observation,  and  at  the 
same  time  fteling  that  a  work  i*n  Brittany  would 
be  imperfect  without  some  description  of  the  mea- 
ner In  which  it  is  playud,  I  ubridge  ^mvestre's  ae- 
count of  a  Sonle,  which  will  hi  all  probability  be 
new  to  the  majority  of  my  rea  ters. 

The  name  of  Soute  <s  given  to  an  en'^rmous  lea- 
ther ball  filled  with  bran,  which  ii  contended  f  r  hgr 
twooppocdt'-  part  e*\  thevictitry  remidns  witli  ti  ese 
who  succ -ed  in  carrying  the  ball  to  h  differmt  com- 
mn  e  t '  that  in  which  the  game  commenced. 

Soule  is  supp^ised  to  be  a  relic  <  f  ihesu'i<-wnrsMp 
of  the  Celts.  The  bull,  which  br  its  spherical  fbrm 
was  tyi  ical  of  the  god  of  day,  was  'brown  up,  and 
when  it  fe  1«  deeper  tte  attempts  were  m  ide  to  ob- 
tain possesskm  of  it  The  word  SouIj  comes  fiion 
tbe  Cdtlo  Aeaal  (sou),  in  wbioh  tbe  aspbate  pat 
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The  Qame  €f  SouU. 


been  changed  to  t^  tbnt  oomrertlnf  Jheaw/to  Mmd, 
or  fotffe  *  The  game  of  Sonle,  as  played  in  the  Moiv 
blhan,  is  a  drama  in  which  death  not  nnfreqoentljr 
fierforme  a  tragic  part ;  bnt,  as  long  as  that  is  sap- 
posed  to  result  from  accident,  plenary  Indnlgenoe  is 
accorded  to  the  man  who  strikes  the  fiital  blow.  A 
Soule  is  in  fact  a  special  occasion  for  wiling  off  in- 
Jaiies  by  reyenge;  for,  as  an  old  Sou'eur  told  Soor 
vestre,  *  Who  is  there  who  does  not  know  some  one 
whom  he  wishes  he  could  kiU?*  and  if  a  Sanleur 
should  cherish  no  enmity  against  his  neighbonr, 

-  there  is  sufficient  excitement  and  Jealousy  subsist- 
ing between  parishes  to  cause  every  one  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  game  with  proper  emulation. 
Frequently  townsmen  contend  against  countrymen, 
nnd  on  these  ocoasions  all  tbe  strength  of  the  comr 
batants  Is  put  forth. 

When  the  day  and  locality  of  a  Sonle  have  bem 
fixed,  all  the  inhabiUnts  of  the  dhitriot  attend,  eltlier 

-  as  spectators  or  performers :  the  latter  are  always 
dressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  their  adver- 

-  sarlee  as  little  holding-grip  of  their  garments  as  pos- 
sible. When  all  the  Souleurs  have  arrived  on  the 
ground,  the  conditions  of  the  game  are  declared,  and 
the  opposing  parties  retire  to  a  prescribed  distance 
from  the  spot  where  the  Sonle  is  thtDwn  up.  The 
game  theu  commences.  At  first  only  the  youngest 
and  least  experienced  Souleurs  Join  in  the  struggle; 
the  strong  and  practised  Souleurs  remain  apart,  con- 
templating the  contention,  and  cheering  tlieir  re- 
spective parties.  Presently,  however,  when  the  ball 
has  been  driven  near  the  confines  of  the  parish,  all 
the  players  Join  in  the  contest,  and  a  firightful  mitie 
takes  place,  which  soon  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a  combat:  blood  flows,  limbs  are  broken,  eyes  torn 
firom  tlieir  sockets,  and  in  short  every  Species  of  in- 
Jury  is  inflicted  by  the  frenzied  combatants  on  eiach. 
other.  At  length,  when  they  are  for  the  most  part 
half-dead  and  exhausted  by  fati^^ue,  some  one  who 
has  sufficient  strength  seizes  the  ball,  and  runs  off 
with  it  to  an  adjoining  commune,  and  if  he  suoeeeds 
in  gaining  the  desired  goal  he  is  proclaimed  the  vio- 
tor.  But  this  is  an  arduous  and  perilous  undertak- 
ing, and  the  hatred  of  an  enemy  may  render  it  even 
fktal,  as  the  fate  of  Franfois  de  Fontivy,  commonly 
called  the  Souleur,  testifies. 

Francois  had  acquired  great  renown  in  the  Mor- 
'  bfhan  for  the  manner  in  which  he  played  this  game, 
and  had  rendered  himself  redoubtable  to  all  the  pea- 
sants in  his  neighbourtiood.  He  carefully  preserved 
aU  the  Sottles  that  he  had  won,  and  showed  them 
with  the  same  pride  that  an  Indian  warrior  feels 
when  be  exhibits  the  gory  scalps  taken  from  bis 
enemies.  And  althongh  age  had  somewhat  dimi- 
nished Fran^c^'s  vigour,  he  still  continued  to  add 
more  trophies  to  his  collection. 

One  man  alone  had  long  disputed  the  victory  with 
this  great  Souleur;  this  was  a  peasant  of  Kergrist, 
cidled  Ivon  Marker;  but  Fran^oia  had  contrived  to 
give  Marker  a  tenible  blow  in  a  Sonle  at  Neuliae, 
fi-om  the  effects  of  which  Ivon  died.  Pierre  Mar- 
ker, bis  son,  succeeded  to  the  pretensions  of  his  fit- 
tber,  vrithout  however  meeting  with  much  better 
fortune;  ftn:  Franpois  deprived  his  new  adversary 
of  an  eye  at  a  Soule  at  Cleguerec,  and  broke  two  of 
bis  teeth  on  another  occasion.  From  this  period 
Pierre,  smarting  under  his  injuries,  swore  to  be  re- 
T/enged. 

*  I  eannot  help  regardiog  all  thU  m  iotnetrfaat  fkttelftil  era. 
-ditioii.  Ehireljr  there  it  no  neceMltjr  to  aeek  for  religions  an- 
thoritrCwfiMtbaai    But  SouvesmiTM  sonewbat  of  a  «». 


A  Soolfl  wM  held  tone  tiino  after  at  fidvalk  wlilcit 
was  attended  by  Francois  and  Pierre.  At  llrst  ail 
paased  off  aa  nsoxl;  F^ran^ois.  however*  remariEed 
that  Pierre  avoided  minting  with  the  oombatanta 
In  vain  he  challenged  him  to  come  on  and  join  ht 
the  straggle,  addressing  him,  tauntinfl^y,  *Cobi« 
blther,  Gbonan,  that  I  may  scoop  out  tiiy  remahoK 
ing  eye!  *  Pierre  made  no  answer,  and  still  remain- 
ed apart  from  the  mUU,  Onoe,  towards  the  close  ot 
the  day,  when  Francois  was  down,  he  felt  the  praa- 
sure  of  tremendoQS  iron-f>liod  aoiote  on  his  body, 
and,  looking  up,  beheld  the  one-eyed  Pierre  scowl- 
ing ominously  on  him,  but,  being  assisted  by  Mends, 
he  soon  regained  his  legs. 

Presently  the  night  began  to  fidl,  and  tha  m^Jcrity 
of  the  Souleurs,  overpowered  by  fatigue,  wiibdrew 
iipom  the  contest,  leaving  the  fidd  ^  a  few  eager 
oompetitors  for  the  pilze.  At  this  jonotnre,  Fran- 
cois took  advantage  of  a  favourable  opportunity, 
and  seishig  the  ball,  fled  with  it  across  the  country. 
He  was  immediately  puzsued,  but  be  ran  well,  and 
soon  distaneed  bis  pnrsawss  ^bo  gradually  dropped 
off;  and  he  finally  lost  sight  of  them.  Fran^cas  now 
looked  upon  the  Soule  as  hia  own,  and  in  troth 
never  had  he  made  greater  exerticms  to  win  it 
Conceiving  that  he  was  safe  from  further  pursuit, 
he  baited  for  a  few  moments  to  recover  breath,  and 
then  recommenced  running  towards  a  small  river 
separating  the  Communes  of  StivMl  and  Fontivy. 
He  saw  the  willows  on  the  banks,  and  was  witliin 
a  few  feet  of  the  water,  when  he  heard  steps  be- 
hind him,  and,  turning  round,  saw  thron^^  the 
shades  of  night  a  dark  ol^eot  hastenbig  rapidly  to- 
wards him.  Then,  and  for  the  fimt  time»  the  old 
Souleur  was  afraid,  for  be  felt  too  weak  to  oSet 
successful  resistance,  and  he  was  too  distant  fit>m 
his  peofde  to  hope  for  help  from  theoL  There  was 
nothing  for  him  bnt  flight:  aammoning  all  his 
strength,  he  rushed  onwards.  One  foot  waa  In  the 
water,  when  be  beard  a  well-known  voice  close  to 
him;  with  the  euergy  of  despahr  be  attempted  to 
gain  t^e  opposite  bank  by  a  spring,  but,  worn  oat 
by  fatigue,  his  limbs  gave  way,  and  be  fell  heavily 
on  the  sharp  stones  which  formed  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  Quick  as  lightning  a  hand  waa  on  his 
breast,  and  he  saw  the  dreaded  face  of  Pierre  above 
him.  With  an  instinctive  movement  Francois 
stratcbed  bis  arm  towards  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream,  for  that  bank  is  in  the  Commune  of  Fon- 
tivy, and  if  he  but  touches  the  marge  he  is  safe; 
but  his  enemy  seized  his  hand  in  his  iron  grasp, 
and  screamed,  '  Thou  art  in  Stival,  Bourgtois,  and 
I  have  the  right  over  thee.' 
•'Leave  me,  Chouanl'  replied  Francois. 

*  Give  me  the  Soule.' 

'  Here  it  is ;  now  let  me  go.' 

'  Tiiou  owest  me  something  more,  Bourgeois.* 

•What?' 

'Thine  eyel'  shrieked  Herre;  'thine  eye!' and 
with  these  words  he  tore  Fran^cris's  left  eye  fh>m 
its  socket 

*  Leave  me,  leave  me,  murderer! '  cried  the  latter, 
writhing  in  agony. 

'Thou  owest  me  thy  teeth  yetl* 

And  the  teeth  of  the  old  Souleur  were  shattered. 
Then  wild  frenzj  seized  Pierre:  retaining  his  ene- 
my's head  beneath  his  arm,  he  pounded  it  with  his 
iron-shod  sabot  so  long  and  savagely,  that  the  fol- 
lowing day  Franpois  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  in  a  senseless  state ;  and  although  he  was  re- 
stored to  life,  the  re&t  of  his  days  were  clouded  by 
l^liadn^Bss  and  idipcy. 
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FlerM  WW  VMSted  tad  tried  fi>r  the  mardeious 
assault,  which  he  did  not  deny  haTtng  committed ; 
bnt  he  Insisted  that  he  hsd  a  right  to  be  acquitted, 
ibr  when  he  overtook  Francis,  he  was  still  in  the 
Commune  of  StiTal,'and  therefore  had  not  trans- 
gressed the  laws  of  Soule.  He  was  acquitted,  bnt 
Soule  was  forbidden  to  be  played;  and  thus,  to  use 
a  sporting  phrase,  it  is  ss  difficult  to  learn  the  fix- 
ture of  a  Soule  as  that  of  an  English  priae>flght, 
and  the  secret  is  probably  even  better  kept  in  Brit- 
tany, as  the  Souleors  only  talk  Breton. 

POST-OFFICE  OBDEB  IK  FATOUS  OF  TBK  YIBGIN. 

The  mass  (at  St  Brieve)  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
of  course  was  the  great  event  of  the  day,  and,  Judg- 
ing flx>m  the  jingling  of  money,  I  apprehend  that  the 
silver  harvest  most  have  been  great;  sons,  bow- 
even  were  not  r^ected,  and  indeed,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  foUowfng  copy  of  a  document  affixed  in  oon- 
splcnous  localities  within  the  ebnrch  and  on  the 
doors,  the  priests  do  not  regard  centimes  as  beneath 
their  notice : — 

*  Catholiqttxs  bk  Fbavob,  V(  id  nne  fbndatloa 
assort  dans  I'Eglise  de  rimtnaculde  Conception. 
Une  messe  tons  les  jours!  une  messe  k  perp^tuit^! 
C*est  une  source  IntarissaMe  de  grftees  pendant  la 
vie.  G  'est  nn  secoors  iufiniment  pr6cieax  aprte  la 
mort  r  vovleg-wus  mi  pmit  Cs  Tbb80«  voub 
BST  OFFSRT  POTTB  UNB  obolb!  I  HeoTevx  1  *homtne 
qui  ofMnprend  que  vaut  nne  messe  I  Marie  ne  compte 
pas  la  somme  qu'on  hii  apporte,  elle  consld^  le 
coBur  qui  hi  donne.  Si  done  vons  n'aves  que  des 
centimes,  donnet  des  centimes  h  votre  mtee.  £a- 
voyez  votte  offrande  en  on  bon  snr  la  postet  I ' 

Apost-^ffleeerderlnfrivouroftheVli^nl  TVuly, 
Voltaire  never  struck  a  harder  blow  against  Popety 
than  that  contained  in  this  advertisement  Few 
things  indeed  amazed  roe  more,  dnritiir  my  tonr  in 
France  la»t  sammer,  than  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions made  by  the  priests  to  cany  out  the  tnstrae- 
tions  of  the  Vatican  relative  to  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception dogma. 

bbeiow  vxbtuksaitd  vicbs. 

Bretons  are  said  to  have  five  virtues  and  three 
vices:  the  virtues  being— love  of  their  country,  re- 
signation under  the  will  of  God,  loyalty,  persever- 
ance, and  hospitality ;  and  their  vices—avarice,  con- 
tempt of  women,  and  drunkenness.  Judging  by  the 
Pardon  at  Kerdevot,  I  shonld  say  that  the  Bretons 
deserre  to  be  charged  wiih  the  last-named  vice; 
brandy  was  In  far  greater  request  than  cider,  and 
besides  numerous  lar^e  casks  of  fire-water  standing 
before  each  tent,  others,  slung  upon  horses,  were 
continually  arriving  on  the  ground.  With  regard 
to  the  penultimate  vice  recorded  above,  I  must  say 
that  the  Bretons  showed  no  contempt  for  the  wo- 
men who  graced  the  Pardon;  among  the  yonng 
men  Cupid  was^decldedly  in  more  favour  than  Bac- 
chus, and  it  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  see 
a  row  of  gaily-dressed  fellows  making  tes  yeux  doux 
to  Kirls  evidently  not  disinclined  to  receive  these 
attentions,  and  others  of  a  less  refined  nature. 

Th«  se  Pardons  are  Indeed  Cupid's  chief  field-days 
in  Brittany,  and  to  be  prevented  attendlnsr  them  is 
the  greatest  punishment  that  can  befall  a  girl.  Mar- 
ried, the  scene  changes,  and  then  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter Is  said  to  merit  by  his  behaviour  the  character 
given  to  hhn  of  contempt  for  the  weaker  sex.  A 
Breton  song,  smig  by  peasant  brides,  toooMngiy  al- 


ludes to  maiden  pleaanres  and  mavried  woeft-^*  Fare- 
well I  farewell,  dear  Mends  of  my  youth  I  I  hava 
thrown  myi^lf  away,  and  exchanged  a  life  of  joj 
for  one  of  pain.  Sorrow  and  grief  await  me :  I  am 
but  a  servant  now,  for  I  am  man  ltd.  Then  has- 
ten, O  ye  who  are  firee,  to  Pardons,  and  ei^oy  life 
while  ye  may  1  Faiow^  1  dear  firiends  of  my  yoath, 
&rewelir 

The  great  desire  to  attend  Pardons,  which  possess 
other  attractions  besides  those  of  religion,  was  strik- 
ingly exemplified  by  a  terrible  catastrophe  that  hap- 
pened on  the  Sondiiy  preceding  that  of  the  Pard<m 
of  St  Kerdevot,  when  another  Pardon  was  held  at 
Benodet,  eighteen  miles  south  of  Quimper.  Thirty 
yonng  persons  of  that  town  having  set  their  hearts 
on  going  to  the  Pardon,  took  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  gentlemen  to  carry  off  a  boat  which  be 
had  secured  to  a  chain,  in  consequence  of  the  bark 
being  no  longer  seaworthy.  In  this  firail  craft  the 
party 

('  Tottth  at  the  helm .  an4  pleanin  at  the  prow ') 

Started  on  their  ill-fated  expedition.  About  half 
the  trip  had  been  accompUsIied,  when  the  boat  was 
found  to  be  rapidly  filling.  Presence  of  mind  and 
coolness  might  have  saved  tlie  unfortunate  com- 
pany; but  shriek  succeeded  shriek,  and  in  their 
terror  they  hastened  their  destruction.  The  boat 
speedily  sank,  and  only  six  contrived  to  reach  the 
shore ;  the  rest  perished ;  and  as  successive  flowing 
tides  cast  up  tlie  bodies,  the  great  cathedral  bell  of 
Quimper  rang  out  for  many  days  the  awful  tale  of 
wo. 


Wanderings  among  the  High  A  Jps.  By  Alfred  Wills. 
Small  8vo,  384  pp.    London:  Bichard  Bentley. 

ASCENT  OF  TBB  WBTTERHOBIT. 

We  now  fastened  ourselves  all  toi^ther  with 
rapes,  and  commenced  the  last  ascent.  It  lay  near 
the  edge  of  a  kmg  and  steep  ax^  which  connect 
the  Mittelhom  with  the  Wett^riiom ;  at  the  place 
where  we  gained  the  plateau,  the  ridge  was  nearly 
level,  but  almost  immediately  began  to  rise  sharply 
towards  the  peak.  We  were  now  at  the  back  of 
the  mountain,  as  seen  from  the  valley  of  Grindel- 
wald,  whidi  was,  of  ooume,  completely  bidden  fiom 
tlie  view.  When  we  bad  stopped  to  take somethUig 
to  eat,  we  were  at  an  extremity  of  the  ridge  which 
runs  ap  to  the  aotuid  summit^'  and,  as  it  were, 
peeped  round  a  oorner.  We  were  not  to  see  the 
valley  again,  till  we  stood  upon  the  sanunit 

The  ascent  was  rapid,  and  commeaced  in  deep 
snow;  bat  it  was  not  long  before  the  covering  of 
snow  became  thinner,  and  the  slope  more  rapid,  and 
every  minute  a  step  or  two  had  to  be  cut  In  this 
way,  we  xisaasged  onwards  for  nearly  an  hour,  in 
the  course  of  which  we  made,  perhaps,  a  thousand 
feet  of  ascent,  having  the  satisfaoiion,  evuy  time 
we  could  look  round,  to  see  a  wider  expanse  of  pro- 
spect risen  into  view.  About  ten  o'clock  we  reached 
the  last  rocks;  which  wore  a  set  of  black,  sloping, 
loalcareons  crags,  whose  inclination  was  hardly  IcSs 
than  that  of  the  glacier,  left  bare  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow;  they  were  mudi  disintegrated  by  tbe 
weather,  and  the  rough  and  shaly  debt  la  on  Oielr 
surface  was,  for  the  most  part,  soaked  with  the 
water  that  trickled  from  the  snows  above.  Hera 
we  sat  down  and  nnharnessed  ourselves.  It  waa 
neither  too  hoi  nor  too  cokL  A  gentle  breeae  tem- 
pered tbe  heat  of  the  son,  which  shone  glorionsly 
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upon  a  fpAiUIng  Mft  of  iM-dad  petlrt,  oontrattinir 

flBdy  with  tli6  deep  blue  of  the  eloodleei  heaven. 

•  •  •  .     • 

Onoe  establtohed  on  the  roeka,  and  released  from 
the  ropta  vre  bejpin  to  o  naiiler  oar  next  opera- 
t^on«.  A  ahinee  npwerda  showed  that  no  easy 
task  awaited  va.  In  tiuiit  me  ^  a  steep  eu  uhi  of 
glMler,  sunaoonted,  a*  out  five  or  s  z  hundred  feet 
above  us,  by  an  overhanging  ooni'oe  of  ice  and 
ftozen  snow,  edged  with  a  fimttetic  firinge  of  pend- 
ants «nd  enrimiotta  iciolea.  This  IbrmdaUe  ob- 
■taele  bounded  nor  view,  and  stretched  f  om  end 
to  end  of  the  ridga  What  lay  beyond  it,  we  could 
only  eonlectiirtf ;  but  we  all  thought  that  It  must  be 
erowiKfd  by  a  swelling  dome,  whidi  would  oonstl- 
tate  the  actual  summit.  We  ftnresaw  great  dU&- 
«Blty  in  fbrdng  this  Imposing  barrier;  but  nfter  a 
short  consultation,  the  plan  of  attacic  was  agreed 
ttponj  and  Imroedbitey  carried  into  execution. 
Laaener  and  flampeon  were  s^^nt  forward  to  con« 
Auct  oar  appnaohiBS,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of 
Aqrt  aigaaga,  asoeedlng  directly  from  where  we 
were  resting  to  the  foot  of  the  oomioe.  The  steep 
iorlhoe  of  the  glacier  was  covered  with  snow;  but 
It  aoon  beo:«me  evi  Jent  that  it  waa  not  deep  enough 
to  tffford  any  material  assbtanoe.  It  was  luose  and 
ancompaeted,  and  lay  to  the  thickness  uf  two  or 
three  inches  only;  so  tlut  every  step  had  to  be 
liawn  out  of  the  solid  ice.  L^uener  went  first,  and 
eot  a  hole  Just  sufficient  to  aflurd  him  a  foot-hold 
while  he  cut  another.  Sampson  followed,  and 
doubled  the  size  of  the  step,  so  as  to  make  a  safe 
and  firm  reattaig-plaoe^  The  Ihie  they  took  as- 
Mnded«  as  I  hare  said,  directly  above  the  rocks  on 
jwhkh  we  were  redlnlng,  to  the  base  of  the  over- 
hanging  firinse.  Hence,  the  blocks  of  ice,  as  they 
wcrts  hewn  out,  rolled  down  upon  us,  and  shooting 
fast,  fell  over  the  briuk  of  the  arfite  by  which  we 
iiad  been  ascending;,  and  were  precipitated  into  a 
ikthomless  abysi  beneath.  Wo  hid  to  be  on  the 
^  viee  to  avoid  these  rapid  missdes,  which  came 
jusrompanied  by  a  very  avalanche  of  dry  and 
potMleiy  anow.  One,  which  I  did  not  see  hi  time^ 
ttnuM.  me  a  violent  bk>w  on  the  baek  of  the  head, 
wUeh  made  nut  keep  a  better  lookout  for  its  suc- 
eessora.  I  suggested,  thut  they  stioul.l  mount  by 
kmgtff^  siga«g%  which  would  •havO'  tlia  double  ad- 
^rantag.5  of  tending  the  debris  on  one  side,  and  of 
not  filling  nip  the  footstepa  already  cot  with  the 
drills  of  snow.  Balmat's  answer,  dt- Uvered  in  a 
^low,  qidet  tone,  was  coiiclui>lv«i  *  Mais  oh  tombe- 
»ient-ls»  mo'taleur,  A  pxr  an  malbeur.  ils  kU*- 
iBaianl?  A  pr^iit,  il  y  aurdt  la  ch>tuce  que  nous 
ponerians  les  ai>ter;  mal»  si  on  gUesait  k  c6t^-~ 
Toilk,  woosirnrr  pol  >tiBff  to  a  bl  ck  of  ice  which 
.passed,  a  little  on  ons  side,  aod  bounded  into  the 
fdghtfiil  gulf. 

.  -For  neariy  an  hour  the  men  laboared  intently  at 
their  difficult  tttek.  In  which  It  was  hu;MMalb  e  to 
cf^e  them  help;  but  at  length  ttiey  neared  the 
iCornioe,«n<1  It  waa  thought  advisable  that  we  siiould 
-begirt  to  fcUow  them.  B  .luiat  went  first,  theu  I, 
lihen  Bolureii,  and  the  twti  fbamois  h  lut  rs,  wlio 
imiw  mai«  coimnoa  cause  with  us,  br  u  ht  up  t  e 
rear.  We  w^reaU  liedtogethtr.  We  bad  to  clear 
«ut  »i  the  foot-holes  afraah,  as  they  w>  re  filled  with 
-aiiQW.  A  few  paoea  alt  r  starting,  when  Wi$  were 
ol  -ar  of  th9  rooka,  I  ascertained  tht5  angle  of  tlie 
•lope,  by  I  lauthig  my  al^ri  nstock  upriielir,  nnd  me.i- 
atirinu  t-ie  d  aiauo  ■  th>  n  agiveii  point  In  it  tu  t.'.e 
•lope,  lu  two  dlMotlo  s»  yei  i|cal^  ai|4  liorisunt  ly. 
X^foujid  tiia  tao  jBaaaursmeubi  exactly  aquul;  to 


that  the  inclination  of  the  ftlacfer  was  O*;  bat  at 
every  step  it  became  steepe'-;  and  when  at  lengtb 
we  reached  tlie  othon,  and  rto  d,  one  below  an- 
othe-,  close  to  tlie  base  of  the  cornice,  tlie  angle  of 
Itic  ina'ltin  was  betwi-en  (XT  and  70*1  I  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  the  inarvellons  bea&ty  of 
the  ba  rier  whlcii  Uy,  still  to  be  overDome,  between 
OS  and  the  attainment  of  otir  hopes.  The  oomlce 
cnried  ov^  r  towards  as,  like  the  crest  of  a  wave^ 
breaking  at  hreKolar  inttrrvals  along  the  line  into 
pendanto  and  Inverted  pbinades  of  ice,  many  of 
which  hung  down  to  tlie  full  length  of  a  tall  man's 
height.  They  cast  a  rugired  shadow  on  the  wail  of 
ice  behind,  whicli  waa  hard  and  glassy,  not  flecked 
with  a  wfioi  of  snow,  and  blue  as  the  *  brave  o*er« 
banging  *  of  the  cloudless  firmament  They  seemed 
the  battlements  of  an  enchanted  fortress,  framed  to 
defy  the  cariosity  of  man,  and  to  laugh  to  soom  his 
andadons  efforts. 

A  brief  parley  ensued.  Lanener  had  chosen  Ida 
coarse  we'I,  and  hnd  worked  up  to  the  moat  accea- 
idble  point  along  the  whole  line,  where  a  break  hk 
the  series  of  Icicles  allowed  him  to  approach  dose 
to  the  icy  panpet,  and  where  tlie  pri  Jecting  anest 
was  narrowest  and  weakest  It  was  resolved  to 
cat  boldly  into  tiie  ice.  and  endeavour  to  hew  de^ 
enoagh  to  get  a  sloping  passage  on  to  the  dome 
beyond.  He  stood  cloaei  not  fiuing  the  parapet^ 
bat  turned  half  round,  and  struck  out  aa  fkr  away 
from  himself  as  he  coold.  A  few  strokes  of  hit 
powerful  arm  hroaght  down  the  projecting  cresti 
which,  after  rolling  a  few  feet,  fell  headlonir  over 
the  brink  of  the  arfite,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  aa 
ii«stant  We  all  looked  on  in  breathleas  anxiety; 
for  it  depended  upon  the  success  of  this  aasaulti 
whether  that  impregnable  fortress  was  to  be  oors, 
or  wh^ber  we  were  to  retnm,  slowly  and  sadly, 
foiled  by  its  calm-and  laasslTe  atrergth. 
.  floddenly,  a  start  ing  cry  of  surprise  and  Irinmph 
rang  throng  the  air.  A  fsreat  block  of  ice  bounded 
from  the  top  of  the  parapet  and  before  it  had  wall 
liuhted  on  tlie  idacler,  Laueoer  exdamed,  *Ich 
fchaue  dtn  blau?n  hiinme!!*  (I  see  blue  i4y!)  A 
thrill  of  astonishment  and  delleht  ran  through  oar 
£raine&  Our  euterpriye  had  succeeded!  We  were 
almost  upon  the  actual  summit  That  wave  above 
ns,  fiozen,  aa  it  seemed.  In  the  act  of  falling  owr, 
hito  a  strange  and  motionless  maKnifioence,  waa 
tlie  very  peak  Itseif I  Ir  «oemr*s  blows  flew  with 
redoubled  energy.  In  a  f<  w  irdnutea,  a  practicable 
breach  was  made,  titr  ugh  which  he  disappeared; 
and  in  a  moment  mo  e,  the  sound  of  hii  axe  waa 
heard  behind  Uie  battlement  under  whose  cover  we 
•tood.  In  ills  excitement,  he  hud  forgotten  us,  ai.d 
very  soon  the  y^  hole  mass  would  iiave  come  craah- 
faig  up<Mi  our  heads.  A  loud  slioot  of  wai  ning  fhom 
Sampson,  who  now  Of^upied  the  khp,  waa  echoed 
hy  five  other  eaKer  viioes,  and  he  tu  ned  b|a  ener* 
gies  hi  a  safer  direction.  It  waa  not  long  before 
Lauener  and  S  roinop  together  had  widened  the 
oiienlatr,  aud  then,  at  ieiigtli,  we  crept  slowly  on. 
As  I  took  the  last  step,  Ba  mat  diaappeared  from 
my  sig  t;  my  left  shoulder  anuted  against  the 
angle  of  the  icy  embrasure.  Hhlie,  un  the  rii:ht  the 
(Dtlacicr  fell  abrupt  y  awny  bfueith  me,  tomards  ao 
ui-known  and  awful  abyss;  a  hii.d  fix>m  an  invi- 
albl ;  person  grasiied  mine.  I  stop  ed  acr^ssi  ai.4 
had  pa  aed  the  lidgw*  of  the  \V«  tt  rliom! 

Tiie  in  taut  hefure,  1  had  been  fare  to  f  ce  with 
a  bia  k  wtt  i  of  ce.  On-  step,  aud  tlie  eye  took  ia 
a  Ijouu  ilesa  expau^e  ot  ccaj.  and  ;.|ac  er,  p  ak  and 
prec^lcc,  mouittaiu  and  vaUor*  like  ftud  plain* 
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TJio  whote/wwld  iMeBie4  lp,Ue  M  my  feet  The 
oezt  ntoment,  I  was  almost  appalled  by  the  awful- 
neas  of  our  position.  The  side  we  had  come  up  was 
Steep;  but  it  was  a  gentle  slope,  compared  with 
that  which  now  feU  away  from  wher.i  I  stood.  A 
&w  yards  of  glittering  ice  ut  our  feet,  and  then,  no- 
thiuff  betwet-n  us  and  the  green  slopes  of  Grindel- 
vald,.nine  thousand  feet  beneath.  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  I  experienced,  as  this  sublime  and  won- 
derful prospect  burst  upon  my  view,  a  profound  and 
almost  irrepressible  emotion — an  emotion  which,  if 
I  may  Judge  by  the  low  tjaculatiors  of  snrpiise, 
followed  by  a  long  panse  of  breathless  ^ence,  as 
tach  lA  turn  stepped  into  the  opening,  w|is  felt  by 
Others  as  well  as  myself.  Balnmt  lold  me  rept  at- 
edly  sfterwarda,  tliat  it  was  the  most  awftil  and 
startling  moment  he  had  known  in  the  course  of 
bin  long  moimtain  experience.  We  f^lt  as  in  the 
more  immediate  presence  of  Him  who  had  reared 
this  tsemendoos  pionaclf,  imd  beneath  the  *  mHJes-' 
tical  roi.f  *  of  whose  deep  Llue  heaven  we  stood, 
poised,  as  it  seemed,  half-way  between  the  eanb 
and  sky. 

In  a  few  minutes  Lanener  and  Sampson  had  cnt 
away  a  length  of  about  ten  feet  of  the  overhanuing 
cornice,  and  we  hastened,  for  tlie  sake  of  security, 
to  pl-ice  ourselves  astr.de  on  the  ridge  that  was  ex- 
posed. It  was  a  saddle,  or  more  properly,  a  kind  of 
knife-edge,  of  ice;  for  I  never  sat  on  so  narrow- 
backed  a  horse.  We  worked  ourselves  along  this 
ridge,  seated  ourselves  in  a  long  row  upon  it,  and 
untied  the  lope^  After  a  few  minutes,  when  we 
had  beco  ne  more  accustomed  to  the  situation,  I 
ventured  to  ^tand  npriuht  on  that  narrow  edge — 
not  four  inches  wide— and  then,  at  length,  I  became 
fully  aware  of  the  extept  and  magnificence  of  the 
panorama. 

-    lltACtJLtTBXOnBS; 

The  first  hypothesis  proposed  to  explain  these 
phenomena  was  that  of  be  Saussure,  known  as  the 
'Gravitation  theory.' 

It  represf  nts  a  glacier  as  a  body  essentially  rigid 
and  iuHexible,  which  slides  along  its  channel  simply 
in  vi  tue  of  its  own  weight 

Tiiere  a*  e,  hnwev^,  palpable  and  fatal  objections 
to  this  view;  tor,  if  it  were  correct,  It  follows  that 
any  ^udden  increase  in  the  inclination  ot  its  bed 
wou.d  be  indicated  by  a  propurtonally  sudden  ac- 
celeration of  the  motion  of  the  glacier;  in  fact,  that 
the  moiiou  of  any  given  puint  upon  its  surfhoe 
would  be  irregular,  iuste^id  uf  uniform.  Moreover, 
in  accordance  with  known  nif  chanical  laws,  such  a 
mass  umst  increase  c-ouiinually  in  velocity,  until  it 
became,  at  length,  a  vast  avatiinche,  more  partlcu 
Idriy  in  the  case  waere  the  b«.d  has  an  inclination 
of  20*  or  80*. 

After  an  interval  of  many  years,  another  and 
more  ingenioui  theory  was  propounded  t  y  Char. 
peiitier.  Of  this— the  '  Dilatation  theory,*  as  it  is 
called,  which  lias  been  more  Ailly  developed  and 
Waruily  upheld  by  Agassiz— the  following  is  an 
outline: — 

Th;:  ice  of  glaciers  Is  traversed,  in  every  (Tiree- 
t'o;i,  by  capiUrtry  fissures  and  air  cavitie^t;  which, 
during  the  lieat  of  the  d  ly,  become  tilled  with  water, 
-  melted  fro  u  the  surface,  w  hich  remains  there,  *rea<ly 
to  be  converted  into  ice  hy  parting  with  the  very 
small  portion  of  heat  which  it  co  tain^.*  During 
the  n  ght  this  wate>  freez  s,  and,  in  consequence  of 
its  ex,  a  sion  duruigcongeliiion,  the  entU:^  mtM*  of 
the  glacier  undergoes  s  certain  diuatatiun,  the  effect 


of  which  is  to  produce  a  forward  motion  of  the  body- 
<^the  glacier,  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance. 

It  will  be  at  once  evident  that  this  hjiwthesls  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  fbct  condusively  es- 
tabiislied  by  Professor  Fortes,  that  heat  invariably 
accelerates,  and  cold  as  coniitantly  retards,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Rldcier,  no  less  than  with  the  results  of 
observations  made  by  Asassiz  himself  on  the  tem* 
perature  of  the  ice,  fur  some  depth  below  its  snifiscet, 
as  registered  "by  himself  and  his  party,  at  their  st*^ 
tion  on  the  Aar  glacier.  At  a  depth  of  seven  or 
elKht  French  feet  below  the  surface,  and  dowOK 
ward",  the  mercury  never  ro^e  above  the  frcezia|» 
point— any  changes  m  the  actual  temperature  of 
the  ice  being,  in  truth,  entirely  superficial  and  to*. 
sigfiificant  .  : 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  water.  In  becoming  le^ 
parts  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  heat,  how  is  tt 
enabled  thus  to  reman  hi  contact,  dnring  the  dai^ 
with  surfaces  at  antt  belew  the  freezing  point  withwr 
out  almost  Instantly  lnsing  that  i>mall  decree  of 
beat,  and  being  ft  oxen?  But  the  fact  is,  that  * 
pound  of  water  t«t  32*  Faluenheit,  in  becoming  ii 
pound  of  ice  at  32*,  parts  wi  h  a  very  large  Amonnl 
of  heat  Every  one  has  noticed  the  long  ptriodi 
often  required  for  the  gradual  liquefaction  of  a  la«gs 
mass  of  ice  or  snow;  and  the  vast  supply  of  heat  . 
thus  pom  ed  in,  to  prciduce  the  fluid  state,  is  nc4 
lost  or  dissipated,  but  becomes  '  latent*  hi  its  mass; 
If  the  melted  water  be  then  frozen  once  more,  this 
large  quantity  of  he»t  is  again  fslven  out,  and  bcir 
comes  appreciable,  so  thar  thedet:reeof  cold  m-oes^ 
sary  to  produce  congelation  in  a  g^ven  weight  jxt 
water  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  heat  requlrsd 
to  melt  the  same  weight  •  f  ice.  Experiment,  ho«> 
ever,  has  shown  that,  In  the  congelation  of  water,  as 
much  heat  is  given  out  as  wonid  raise  its  tenipeca^ 
tore,  if  it  could  be  so  applied,  by  142*  F.hrenbeit«v> 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  b<-lieve  that  ita| 
^ater  infiltrated  into  the  capillary  fissuTes^  of  tha 
gl  tcier  is  subject  to  periodical  congelatiun,  In  ibk 
manner  assumed  by  this  theory.— at  any  zate,.^ 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  tiw 
inotion  observed.  The  relative  velocities  at  diSvit 
ent  times,  and  in  various  parts  <>f  tlie  glacier,  aas 
also  at  variauco  with  the  requirements  of  this  hyptf> 
thesis.  -       .- 

The  latest  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  90t^ 
nect  glacier  motion  wi  h  »ome  general  principle 
adequiite  to  explain  lu  peculiarities,  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  B<»yal  Society*  fi»r.l86fi^ 
p.  838.  It  relies  mainly  upon  the  ord  nar>'  law  of 
expmnon  air  ong  ^uli.lR.  Mr  Hoseley,  the  author 
of  this  sucTMestioi,  quores,  as  an  apt  illustration,  «n 
instance  in  whieh  a  large  sheet  of  lead,  on  the  ropf 
of  Bristol  Cathedral,  by  Its  ulteniate  expansion  aiul 
contraction,  (frew  the  i^st  nlngs  out  of  the  beamf^ 
and  descend*  d  bodily,  ui  the  course  of  two  yeam,  a 
distance  of  about  eighteen  Inches,  towards  the  k>wer 
edge  of  the  roof. 

Tt.e  theory,  however,  who'ly  fails  to  explain  tl^s 
general  progression  of  glacier  streams,  inasmuch  as 
the  actiou  attributahle  to  expanson  can  b<\  at 
most,  wholly  superficial ;  U'-r  coes  it  seem  adequate 
to  account  f  r  any  of  those  distinctive  peculiarities 
inherent  to  the  sti  ucture  of  glader  icd. 

It  remains  only  to  not  ce  the  tneoiy  nmposcd  by 
Profess  r  Forbes,  to  whose  precise,  mathemat  cally 
accurdte  experiium  t^  alius  on  has  lieen  so  o:ten 
made.  It  io  an  hj^oihesis  which  exp  ains  ^o  con* 
sistently  eveiy  fact  hi  the  history  and  plunomena 
Of  glaciers,  as  well  in  its  minut«>t  details  us  in  its 
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bMad«tt  ftatorai)  aad  li,  tt  fhe  mum  tliM,  so  ad* 
airably  ilmple,  as  ilmMt  to  hai^B  lost  Its  specuto- 
tiva  charaeteTt  and  taken  its  staoA  among  gaologl- 
eal  oertalntlea. 

It  is  thus  ennndatad:->*A  glacier  Is  an  imperfect 
flnid,  or  a  viscous  body,  and  Is  urged  down  slopes 
ef  a  certain  inclination,  by  the  mutoal  pressure' of 
ito  parts.* 

Now,  upon  reading  tliis  definition,  the  mind  is 
invohintarily  staitled1>y  the  description  of  a  glader 
«a  a  semi-flnfd  body;  ice,  in  the  mass  in  which  we 
are  aoonstomed  to  see  it,  appears  so  devoid  of  elaa^ 
tlolty,  that  the  conception  of  its  viscosity  presents^ 
undoubtedly,  at  fIrsC  sight,  a  fornddsble  dlffloalty. 
We  musf,  however,  bear  in  mind,  that  we  obeervo 
tmoog  some  bodies,  soch  as  tar  ^  platter,  evtu'y 
teneeivable  degree  of  eoheelon,  fl«m  that  of  almost 
perftct  floidtty  to  that  of  solidity,  without  being  able 
to  draw  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
■evenri  grades  throuRh  which  they  pass.  Btoek- 
Jmlm  pkeh  has  been  proved  CPhll.  Mag.*  for  March, 
1M5)  to  move  with  extreme  slowness  under  Its  own 
:w«igiit,'  when  so  £ir  solid  as  to  break  into  firagmenft 
nndae  the  bk>ws  of  a  hammer. 
-  Bvery  one  Is  famlUar  with  the  dastlclty^^ftan 
considerable— exhibited  by  the  thin  sheeta  of  lee 
vhleh  cover  our  ponds  and  pools,  in  the  whiter,  ae 
Afcy  bend  and  swell  beneath  the  passing  weight  of 
the  skater;  and  the  IbUowbig  experiment,  devised 
I7  Mr  Christie  (the  late  Secretary  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety), elearty  demonstrates  thHt  *  under  great  prea- 
^"we,  ice  pftseives  a  snfielent  degree  of  moulding 
'and  iieir.«dapting  power  to  allow  It  to  be  acted  upon 
•M  tf  it  wore  a  pasty  masa.* 

Astr6ng  Iron  shell,  with  a  small  fhse-hole,  ww 
.flUed  with  water,  and  then  exposed  to  severe  cold. 
A»  thooonge'atton  of  the  mass  proceeded,  the  lee 
^insida  was  Ibreed  oat  through'  the  apertnre,  in  a  nar- 
row oyHmtBT,  gradually  Increasing  In  lehgth,  until 
all  thi»  water  was  srtWified.  •  As  we  cannot  doubt 
•that  an  outer  shell  of  Ice  is  first  formed,  and  then 
snother  uithln,  the  continued  rise  of  the  column 
'  through  the  Aiso-holomust  proceed  f  om  the  squeea- 
Jng  of  successive  shelts,  concentrically  fortred, 
tlirongh  the  narrow  onflce;  and  yet  the  protruded 
eylhider  conalsta  of  enthre,  not  of  fragmentary, 
ike.' 

•  When  we  take  Into  consideration  the  minuteness 
of  the  motion  of  gladers,  as  compared  with  the  en- 
the  length  of  their  mass,  it  Is  now  less  difficult  to 
eonedve  how  the  vast  mutual  pressure  of  their  par- 
ticles may  produce  a  degree  of  viscosity,  or  semi- 
fluidity,  actual,  and  sufficient  to  generate  the  pile- 
nomena  obeerved,  though  inappreciable  and  appa- 
:Tently  disproved  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and 
only  to  be  discovered  by  minute,  accurate,  and  phi- 
losophical observation. 

The  peculiarities  of  glacier  motion  exactly  fhlfll, 
•4n  every  particular,  the  conditions  well  known  to 
mathematidans  as  those  of  the  flow  of  semi-fluid 
substances;  such,  for  example,  as  tl>e  greater  velo- 
city in  the  tentre  than  at  the  sides  of  the  stream, 
and  in  the  lower  thun  in  the  upper  portions; 

The  curves  observed  in  the  stratification  of  gla- 
'  Clers  are  precisely  similar  tt)  those  exh  bited  In  the 
•  structure  of  bodies  admitted  to  l)e  viscous  while  In 
motion.  It  occurred  to  Professor  Forbes  to  imitate 
the  movements  of  glaciers.  In  those  of  a  substance 
capable  of  flowing  with  extreme  slowness,  and  ul- 
-timately  soUdlfj'lng:  for  thi^  purpose,  he  employed 
a  mixture  of  glue  and  pldSter-of-Patls,  and  by  allow- 
ing alternate  layers  of  thia  mixtura,  eoioured  diflte- 


oaUy,  to  flow  dawn  &  gUgVilir^Bciinad  pfauv*^ '• 
nimio  glaeiar  cfaannet— obtaloed  issiat'  iwaafntlngx 
In  tkielr  sectlona,  curves  wfaioh  xeaemUe^  tai  a  very 
striking  degree^  those  aofenally  seen  la  the  Swiii 
glaciers. 

The  experiment  la  eaally  verified,  and  the  «••- 
tkms  of  the  models  thus  formed,  vertical  to  the 
direotkm  of  motloa,  will  be  seen  to  present  the  uImip 
imeteristic  ocorave  mures  so  oonapleuoaa  hi  sareral 
of  the  Swiss  lo»«treams,  whUe  those  taken  Jbocl^ 
BMitally  exhibit  elongated  ourrea^  whose  eanveacity 
ia  in  the  direetion  of  motion^  and  the  staxfiioa  itself 
la  traversed  by  erevasses  in  miniature,  whooe  gen^ 
ral  disposition  pretty  aoeurdtely  repreaentB  whaftia 
seen  on  the  aotnal  glader. 

Thievery  ahua  reaemManea  betwaen  fha«tn»> 
ture  (tf  glaciers  and  that  of  bodiea  undoubtedly 
semi-fluid  or  viscous  in  their  character,  whUe  in 
gradual  motion,  affords,  at  least,  a  very  strong  pra- 
aunpthm  that  the  aame  marhaninal  eandttiDna 
iriiich  produce  the  phenomena  of  the  latter  prandl 
also  In-tha  caae  of  tha  Ibrnier;  it  ia,  in  tueU  not 
only  a  beantiftik  lanatcatkn,  but  a  polntad  and  de- 
tiatve  eonflnnatton,  of  tba  thaoiy* 


Wcmderings  in  NorOi  Africa,  By  James  Hamilton. 
Small  8vo,  830  pp.    London :  John  Mnxxay. 

▲  OQBlOnS  BIXOAIK. 

I  had  got  rid  of  my  Mend  Mohannned  at  Dama, 
with  the  servants,  childrso,  and  homea  wlkieh  he 
bad  quartered  upon  me,  so  that  there  was  no  longer 
n  daily  ftth:  held  round  my  tents ;  and  thua  tba  last 
days  I  spent  at  Grennah  were  among  the  nuMt 
agreeable  of  my  resldenee  there. 

The  advaneing  autumn,  the  threatening  clonda 
which  now  overshadowed  the  sky,  and  the  Increas- 
ing cold  of  the  nights,  warned  me  not  to  prolong 
my  stay{'  and  vrith  nsgret  I  tore  myself  flrom  a 
place  wliere  I  had  spent  two  qutes  montha  ao  plea- 
santly, and,  as  ikr  as  health  at  leait  vraa  concerned, 
go  ptoAtably.  I  find,  among  my  notes  of  these  last 
days,  mention  made  of  a  eurioua  bargafai  which 
was  struck  in  my  presenco;  it  was  the  sale  of  half 
a  mare.  The  piloe  of  the  entire  anhnal  was  fixed 
at  a  certain  sum,  half  of  which- was  paid  dovrn  by 
the  purchaser,  who  took  possetekn  of  the  mare, 
which  he  was  bound  to  keep  in  good  oonditlon. 
The  foals  were  to  be  jo.nt  property,  and  the  ori- 
ginal proprietor  cottld  at  any  time  have  tha  use  of 
the  mate,  or,  by  repaying  the  purchase -moupy, 
again  become  her  sole  proprietor.  This  Is  a  com- 
mon transaction ;  and  aa  a  fourth,  or  even  n  smaller 
fiaotlMk  of  a  mare  may  be  thus  sold,  some  have 
many  masters,  and  Serious  quarrels  often  ariae  firom 
such  Joint  I 


COWIMT  AOKICtTLTUna. 

[The  Convent  of  the  Senoosy  tif  aiiibnts,  near  Gy- 
rene, Is  supposed  by  Mr  Hamilton  to  be  tiie  site  of 
Balaeral,  and  Its  great  temple  of  JEsculHphis.]  On 
either  side,  the  countiy  here  exhiUted  signs  of  more 
laborious  agrlenltare  than  I  had  j  et  seen  in  any 
other  part ;  the  andervrood  had  been  in  great  part 
cleared  away,  and  the  fields  were  black  with  ashes 
of  burned  weeds  and  brushwood,  xpread  over  the 
ground  as  manure,  preparatory  to  sowing.  The  se- 
cret of  this  unwonted  industry  Is  the  poesesslon  of 
Sie  country  by  a  veiigfoM  order,  who,  here  as  else- 
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wh^n,  ^Bzii  no  tthtt  to  tum  Um  pvopdrty  whMi 
tkey  hKn  acquired  (partly  by  pvrehaae,  bot  m(n» 
kurgely  by  donatioiu)  to  good  acooont.  la  thte  way 
they  may  exercise  hne  the  same  beneficial  infloenot 
OTer  liQBbandry  «  hich,  darinur  the  middle  agei,  the 
RHffloiu  orders  exerted  in  Europe;  tbey  are  also 
aotiTe  in  ffiving  a  sort  of  Bibl»«ooiety  edncaision 
(Instmction  in  reading  the  Koran)  to  the  children 
in  the  neigliboarhood  of  their  dweUings.  Uoforti»> 
nately,  however,  it  is  only  in  these  pohits  that  they 
•nmhite  the  Cliristian  tnstitatton  to  which  I  have 
compared  them ;  for  whh  the  etemento  of  kamhig 
they  iostil  into  the  yontfaftd  minds  of  their  pnpiis 
ftelings  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  professun 
of  every  creed  whiJh  diffem  from  thair  owik-««  oseed 
very  aUea  ttoos  the  fnctioe  of  Chiiatian  eharity. 

TUBSISa  X>BUinL4Sp& 

I  Iwd  long  exfaansted  every  tcfpic  of  infoimation 
npon  wiiich  the  Jaleae  oonld  enlighten  ms^  and  my 
<Mily  amusement  now  were  the  rare  viriita  of  the 
sbeOdi  and  Hafia  EflbndL  JLi  whatever  honr  thoy 
came,  the  cofTee  widch  was  given  to  tlwm  waanever 
tlie  only  rei^hment  they  reckoned  npon  being 
treated  to,  and  they  never  failed  to  ask  for  some- 
thing stronger.  I  was  provided  with  a  small  stock 
of  ram  for  ftneh  a  contingency,  being  well  nware 
that  many  of  the  TuikFdi  em/tfoyA  are  eag^  vo- 
taries of  the  bottle ;  but,  before  my  departure  fh>m 
Jalo,  my  fiiends  had  completely  exhausted  my 
stock}  vlien  they  had  done  so,  I  may  add,  their 
visits  became  ksa  flreqoent.  Besides  drinking  in 
my  tent  (not  in  my  company,  for  I  never  Jd^oed 
them),  they  thought  nothing  of  asking  for  a  bottle 
with  which  to  indulge  in  a  private  krfin  their  own 
quarters— glad  to  make  something  out  of  the  frank. 
They  could  not  plead  the  excuse  of  the  bottle  being 
a  rarity  to  them,  as  they  were  in  constant  commnni- 
eatloa  with  Benghasi,  where  the  forbidden  drink  is 
plentlfoL  With  ns  it  is  sbameihl  for  a  man  out  of 
his  teens  to  be  asen  drunk;  wMh  them  it  ia  only  a 
Bin.  One  day,  during  my  stay  at  Grennah,  the  se- 
cretary to  the  government,  said  to  be  a  moat  up- 
riglit  man,  came  to  see  me;  he  drank,  befbre,  dinr- 
ing,  and  after  dimiea,  Itavaala  and  bntndy  to  such 
an  extent,  that  wlien,  at  last  wearied  with  his  mean- 
ingless loquacity,  I  insisted  upon  his  going  to  bed 
ill  the  tent  I  liad  prepared  for  him,  be  feU  flat  in  the 
attempt  to  i  ise  from  the  ooudi,  breaking  the  bott'es 
he  had  just  emptied ;  and  then  it  was  with  diJficuif  y 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  put  to  bed  by  one  of 
my  servants.  The  next  day  he  alluded,  without  an 
appearance  of  shame,  to  his  evening's  exi^It,  say- 
ing, if  any  damage  was  done,  it  was  not  be  but  the 
wine  that  did  it  The  great  object  in  getting  drunk 
(kef  they  call  it)  is  to  proonre  the  soundness  of  sleep 
which  follows,  and  hence  the  pleasantest  liquor,  in 
their  esthnation,  is  that  which  has  the  speediest 
effect. 

ABAB  mESMSRUlC 

One  of  my  first  visiters  was  the  Ifoghrabi  from 
Tangiers,  called  £1  Glbely,  who  has  been  settled 
here  for  many  yean.  He  was  a  perfect  specinusn 
of  this  class  of  adventurers;  pretending  to  have  a  fo- 
miliar  spirit,  a  dl^n,  wi  o  waits  upon  him,  and  tells 
him  the  seei  ets  of  futurity.  He  wrote  charms,  to  dis- 
cover treasures,  and  to  cure  ail  manner  of  diseases, 
and  I  almost  think  had  ended  by  believing  in  them 
himself  The  day  after  I  was  shut  up  in  Yn^uTs 
bouse,  he  took  an  opportiisity  of  vaunting  tome 


Mgldy  the  vlrtnes  U  his  amoMa,  pMHeolaily  of 
one  which  renders  its  possessor  baU-piooC  He 
fonded,  probably,  that  thia  was  the  moment  to 
effect  a  profitable  sale,  and  I  asked  questions,  and 
Msteoed  to  him  with  a  grave  attention,  whidk  must 
have  given  him  great  hopes.  In  tliis  he  overrated 
my  credttUty ;  but  I  repaid  his  oemmunieativeneaB 
in  kind,  by  describing  to  him  the  wondert  ef  the 
cieotzie  telegraph,  which  I  thought  would  astonish 
fatan;  but  in  this  I  was  in  turn  disappointed,  as  ha 
listened  to  my  aoeonnts  of  bistantaQeous  mesesgee 
sent  over  land  and  sea,  without  expressing  a  doobt, 
or  even  asking  how  sooh  wonders  wera  petfonneft 
In  foot,  he  already  knew  all  abeot  it— *it  was  the 
4)Wu' 

I  one  day  sent  for  him  to  perform  the  ofken-talked- 
of  nUradok  or  trick,  of  ttie  Ink-epothi  achUd'a  hand. 
A  yonnir  negro,  about  nine  yean  old,  was  intra*, 
dnced,  and  the  inscription  on  his  Ibrehead  was  writ- 
ten with  all  due  ceremony,  the  seal  waa  drawn  hi 
Us  hand,  ttM»  coriander  seed  waa  homed  under  hia 
nose,  until  tlie  poor  child's  eyes  rsn  with  tears,  and 
^be  foar  he  waa  la  covered  his  forehead  with  Mg 
drops  <^  sweat  After  some  time  he  saw  a  person 
in  theink-epot;  he  waa  th«i  told  to  order  hha  to 
bring  another,  whom  he  was  not  long  bi  fonoying 
he  saw ;  bot  he  then  became  qnite  wild,  and  neither 
the  muttered  surah,  nor  the  repeated  orders  of  ite 
Ifoghrabi,  had  any  flirther  effect  The  ehild  coulA 
see  nothing  mors.  I  regarded  the  experimenllvitfa 
the  most  incredulooB  cautiMi;  and,  thoogh  it  eet- 
taUdy  foiled,  I  was  not  convinced  that  so^salled-anl- 
mai  magnetism  would  not  give  an  ezplaoatlan  of 
the  phenomena,  such  as  trustworthy  Arabs  have  aa- 
•mred  me  (bey  had  thenov^lves  seen.  Leo  Africanns 
apeaks  of  theae  conjurers  with  the  utmost  contempt; 
and,  I  bt'lieve,  all  later  Europeans  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  regard  the  proceeding  as  agroas 
trick:  but  in  these  countries  it  is  univeraaHy  ba- 
Ueved,  even  by  men  who  laugh  at  the  nsual  appa- 
ratus of  charms  and  amulets.  One  oi  my  friends 
brought  me  a  maoascript,  which  he  had  found 
among  the  effects  of  a  MoRhrabi  who  died  hefe 
many  years  ago,  in  which  the  whole  proceaa  is  ex- 
plained; it  was  essentiMlly  the  same  aa  that  used 
by  £1  GibuJy,  who,  probably  to  eahaoce  the  mys- 
tery of  the  proceeding  in  my  eyes,  added,  besidea 
the  two  lines  which  are  wiitten  on  the  iorehead,  a 
so<  t  of  star  over  tlie  nose,  and  inscilptions  on  each 
eyebrow. 

Havini;  spoken  at  such  length  of  the  art  of  mak- 
ing '  the  djin  descend  into  a  child's  hand,'  I  may 
complete  my  confession  of  the  black  arts  which  I 
learned  here,  by  detcriblng  the  process  of  divinatioa 
called  'Derb  er  rami,*  or  *Derb  el  fol,*  according 
to  the  medium  used,  whether  it  is  sand  or  beana; 
tite  latter  (with  the  beans)  is  the  simplest,  bat  both 
are  in  principle  the  same.  Seven  beans  are  held  in 
the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  which  is  struck  withra 
smart  blow  with  the  light  half-closed  fi;st,  so  that 
some  of  the  beans  Jump  into  the  right  baud— if  an 
odd  number,  one  is  marked;  if  even,  two.  The 
beans  are  replaced  in  the  left  hand,  which  is  ag«iin 
airuck  with  the  right,  and  the  result  marked  be- 
hm  the  first  This  being  repeated  four  iimt  s  gives 
the  first  figure,  and  thu  operation  U  performed  un- 
til there  arc  obtained  four  figures,  wldch  are  pUced 
side  by  side  In  a  square ;  these  are  then  read  verti- 
cally and  perpendicularly,  and  also  fh>m  corner  to 
comer,  thus  giving  hi  all  ten  figurea  As  each  may 
contain  four  odd  or  four  even  numbers,  they  are 
Qivabie  of  Bi^^tecfi  pennutations,  each  of  which  has 
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a MpftratosigiiillcatkMi,  and  a inoper  hotm or  part 
of  the  iqaare  fn  i»hieh  it  •liould  appear.  Tlie  Derb 
•r  rami  is  only  dietioffuiahed  Ssom  t  i«  by  beinff  more 
•ompUcMted,  fresh  eomUBatioiis  being  obtained  by 
tbe  addirioD  of  every  pair  of  apires.  There  is  a 
large  work  on  this  subject  by  El-Ztuity,  and  an* 
other  called  'Onidat-et-Tuleb. 

One  day  the  Gibelv  came  to  me  in  all  bis  Friday 
gaiety  of  attire,  *  perfumed  like  a  milliner,*  hl^  eyes 
Inroadly  painted  with  kohl.  We  hxd  a  long  disens- 
■lOB  on  tbe  earth  and  Ita  form,  and  the  great  sea 
whloii  anrroonda  it,  and  Jebel  kaf  which  bounda  it, 
and  the  aeven  climatea,  and  the  reven  beavena,  ior 
whoae  ezifetence  he  quoted  the  worda  of  Hfan  whoae 
name  be  exalted  1  in  the  Koran.  I  demurred  to 
aama  of  hia  thvoriea,  and  treated  Jebel  kaf  and  the 
leTtan  cttmataa  aa  at  leaat  old-fa>hloneil ;  with  the 
haaYons,  may  thuy  Bever  be  fewer !  I  did  not  intriw 
fere ;  bnt  even  with  the  aid  of  aocb  maps  aa  I  had 
lU  hand,  I  oonld  not,  of  eoorse,  hope  to  make  my 
Tscy  modem  notion  of  tbe  world's  form  pei  feotiy  i»> 
taUigible.  From  this  we  paaed,  by  an  ea«y  traiiat- 
tkm  (ariainiT,  I  think,  from  hia  aasei  tion  that  Mecca 
la  the  centre  of  the  world),  to  tbe  aul^fect  of  natural 
and  aapematnral  knowledffe,  and  thence  to  niira- 
alea  Seaaon  being  aa  much  opposed  to  the  mya- 
teriea  of  fhith  aa  to  a  belief  in  occurrenoea  out  of 
tiie  usual  course  ci  nature,  it  is  diffloult  to  p*  eacribe 
a  term  to  the  one  without  seeming  to  doubt  the 
athtr;  and  I  therefore,  without  en:ei1ng  Into  ex- 
planationa,  was  content  to  s^y,  *]t  seems  stranse, 
bnt  Chid  only  knows.*  He  himself  pretended  to  be 
able  to  trart:!  IhMn  here  to  Benglissi  and  Dtfrna,  in 
■niraner,  through  the  parched  deaeit.  alone,  with* 
out  water  or  wallet,  and  to  want  lor  nothing-^an 
aaaertion  ho  has  often  made  to  me,  aa  of  a  thing 
DOloxioas  to  ail  in  Siwab,  a-cribing  tbe  gift  at  one 
time  to  his  attendant  c^in,  at  aiK>ther  to  tlie  She>kh 
BennsL  To*day,  I  aoppoae  because  it  was  Friday, 
the  Itring  aaim  had  the  credit  of  tlie  prodig>'.  The 
Benusi,  of  whom  I  have  had  ao  often  occaaion  to 
speak,  is  the  founder  of  the  largest  religious  brother- 
hood at  present  existing  hi  AiHca,  its  i  amificatiuns 
extendins  from  Morocco  to  tbe  He  Jay.  He  is  a  ua- 
tive  of  Mostaubiiiem,  was  educati'd  in  Fes,  and  now 
residea  in  Mcccm,  where  he  has  beside  ids  house  a 
large  zavia.  He  is  about  sixty-five  years  old,  and 
from  the  immense  Indnence  which  he  liaa  acqi)ir«>d. 
It  may  fa  rly  be  s»i  posed  that  he  la  a  man  of  no 
0'  dliiary  talent«.  He  is  a  sherlf  of  good  fam  ly,  and 
the  diinatlms  of  pious  pilgrims  have  rendered  his 
saviMS  (coivents)  very  wealthy.  Tne  members  of 
these  conventis  aft«;r  having  c  implet  d  their  stndi  s, 
are  allowed  to  m>irry,  and  without  practising  uny 
great  au  tei  itic,  they  are  very  strict  Moslcmin.  In 
Imi.atiun  of  tlie  prophet,  ih^y  say  fif  y  rika*ats  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  five  of  which  ure  said  at  mid- 
night; tliey  fits',  In  nddition  to  Kum  zan,  on  cer- 
tain days  in  the  months  of  Sha'ai  an,  IIe(!()ib  and 
Ztl  HidJ  h,  and  ai  s  ain  from  smoking  and  drinking 
cofi'ee,  tea  hviny:  their  usual  bevt  rage.  They  seem 
k'ss  ftnatcal  than  the  general  mass  of  Arabs;  al- 
though tht-ir  founder  is  a  luitive  of  Al^  eis,  he  pro- 
fess B,  tbou.h  perhaps  ou'y  from  policy,  a  paiticu- 
lar  estee  n  for  the  English,  and  I  i  elicve  I  dad,  very 
nnw.  rthi  y,  the  benefit  of  tliis  par  i.Ury.  From  one 
of  the  d  seipies  oi  th^-  sheikh  I  learned  a  po  nt  ii  our 
iiHt  onal  history  wliich  was  new  to  me  When  the 
prophet  «ii  d.  tlie  English  wtre  on  tbe  point  of  bo- 
oo:i.iug  true  bell,  vers,  but,  leami  g  his  death,  they 
deiernmied  to  remai  i  as  they  w  ru ;  tlicy  made, 
however»  a  trsaty  with  Aboa  Behr«  by  wbidi  it  waf 


agreed,  tbat,tboagh  they  oontinoed  Chiistlans^tbere 
abould  be  parpetoal  amity  between  them  and.tha 
caliph. 

Tbe  Senna!  la  represented  to  me  aa  all  that  ani 
Arab  aalut  ahould  be— «xact  in  the  obaervanrcs  of 
reliaion,  aay,  and  a  capital  shot;  he  rides  a  borae 
of  the  purest  breed  and  of  great  value,  dreeaes  mag- 
nificently, palnta  bis  eyes  with  kohl  and  h  s  heard 
with  lienna.  He  is  very  hoafiitable,  and,  if  the 
Gibely  may  be  believed,  haa  a  granary,  which  tha 
large  daily  drafta  he  makea  on  it  never  emp'y;  ro- 
eeiving  noihbiK  fi'om  any  one,  hchas  alwaya  money ; 
and  a  hundred  or  even  two  hundred  persons  eat  firom 
hia  dish  of  ciiacuau,  which  miraculoualy  snfBoes  fior 
them  alL  Tbe  Senna!  aeems  a  man  i  espectable  fiv 
his  taleuta  and  prubiy.  though  trom  tbe  above  hia- 
tory  of  him  it  mtiy  be  supposed  that  he  takes  ad- 
vantase  of  the  veneration  cf  his  diadplaa  to  impoaa 
on  theb:  credulity. 

COQUKTRt  AT  TBI  WBLLS— A  BRIDAL  rSOCnSIOa. 

From  Lamloudeh  the  road  paaaesthroufih  ab<*aa- 
tiful  wood  of  arbutus,  over  long  low  hills,  which, 
leaving  Zlm^ih  to  the  right,  graduidly  descend  into 
a  pbiin,  watered  by  two  fountains,  wh  ch  ia  called 
the  Kubbeh.  The  strenm  issues  in  considerable 
volume  from  tbe  rock,  in  front  of  which  atlil  stands 
a  portico  (El  Kubbeh),  supported  by  five  (formerly 
eight)  aqiiare  pillars.  In  front  the  lu^und  ia  covered 
with  remaina  of  buildingi  arparently  connected 
with  the  fountain,  and  the  rocks  behind  contain  a 
great  many  large  tomba,  as  well  as  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  ground  above.  Round  the  fountain 
I  found  l.irge  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  with  thdr 
shepherds,  who  were  busy  drawing  water,  with 
which  thiy  filled  troughs  firmed  of  stones  taken 
from  the  old  buildings;  wom^i  also,  who^  with 
th(  ir  donkeys,  had  con;e  for  the  supi^y  of  waier  i  e- 
quired  for  theb*  households.  Here  1  seated  myself 
on  the  top  of  the  portico,  in  the  ahade  of  the  rock 
aifaiast  which  it  is  built,  waiting  fur  my  c^imela  to 
come  up,  and  found  amuaement  enough  in  watching 
the  coquetries  of  the  1  diea  and  the  awkward  gal- 
lantries of  ihe  men.  The  well  is  still,  as  in  the  days 
of  Bebecca,  the  place  for  fl.rtations.  The  filling 
two  skin4  a)  d  tyuig  them  on  tlie  donkey  were  ^o 
adroitly  mautfted  that,  with  many  words  and  much 
laughter,  the  men  seen  in«  to  aid,  but  really  i.i.ped- 
ing  the  o))ertttion,  at  1  ast  two  hours  were  co  sumed 
at  tbe  Wtll.  The  Bedawln  are  very  spaiing  in 
their  use  of  water,  their  bread  even  being  generally 
made  with  milk,  no  that  the  \  isitt  to  the  wel  s,  of.en 
at  a  great  diatance,  aie  only  made  once  in  tlu%e  or 
four  daya  Whilst  I  sat  on  tie  Kubl^b,  a  wedding 
party  conducting  a  br  de  to  her  husband  came  in 
sight,  and  for  two  hours  I  had  the  ai  usenient  of 
watching  them,  as  it  is  a  po.nt  of  Iionour  to  con- 
sume the  whole  day  on  tbe  road  from  the  brlde*t 
house  to  Iter  husband'a  tent;  and  as  this  was  at  no 
great  distance,  nnd  the  Kubbeh  a  sort  of  public 
place  it  took  the  pat  ty  two  hours  to  go  over  a  space 
wh  ch  I  rode  alonic  in  five  mhiutes.  The  bride  was 
invisible,  that  up  in  au  arciied  box  called  a  ctrm  ut, 
placed  on  a  camel,  the  centre  part  or  arch  covered 
with  b'ack  haircloth,  the  tnds  with  white  cott«n, 
the  housings  of  the  camel  being  also  of  a  dark  co- 
lour. The  CO  t^g '.  conaihted  of  six  boremeii  (among 
whom  were  ueitbei*  her  fotber  nor  her  husb  nd), 
several  men,  and  eight  or  t  ii  women  vn  foot  At 
eve  y  huudred  paces  tlie  procession  s:opped,  tbe 
women  raided  the  wdd  ay  of  r^oidag  caiied  2Ug« 
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hflzhtf,  atid  some  of  the  men  performed  a  sort  of 
awkwftr«l  dNnce  in  f  ont  <tf  the  oimtrl,  which  ended 
with  a  d  scharv^e  of  guna.  Whilst  in  sight,  they 
once  Tari<  d  the  entertainment  with  a  mimfc  fights 
when  there  was  much  wMSte  of  powder ;  and  once,  on 
a  level  p  e(^e  of  ground,  the  horsemeti  gare  chase  to 
each  ot>ier,  tlie  only  gr4cefiil  feature  in  their  sports. 
Then,  with  a  fresii  burst  of  the  Zaghazhit  from  the 
ladies,  the  piocession  moved  on.  From  what  I 
bear  of  the  fair  sex  in  titis  country,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  much  degenerated  from  the  rbpnta- 
tion  which  Herodotus  has  given  to  their  prede- 
cessors, the  Gindanes.  Of  course  I  am  unwill  ng  to 
believe  all  the  scandabus  talei  wh'di  were  toid  me, 
but  the  existence  of  snch  stories  !*eemH  to  prove 
that  irregularities,  unknown  or  carefully  concealed 
in  other  Mnssnl  nan  countries  here  excite  little  at- 
tention. Divorces  are  ilreqaenr,  but  they  arise  most 
frequently  from  the  caprice  of  tlie  min ;  and,  fSur 
fix>m  beingtionsid<red  disgraceful  to  the  Iddy,  many 
persona  prefer  those  who  have  already  made  the 
happiness  of  second  husbands  to  inexperienced 
maidens  as  then:  snccesslve  dowers,  paid  in  full  at 
«9Ch  divorce,  frequently  make  them,  for  the  conn- 
try,  weilthy,  The  usual  eordetf  given  to  a  bride 
consists  of  four  rutoli  oFslver,  half  a  rotolus  of  gold, 
and  some  pit  ces  of  stuff  for  dresses.  Only  a  part  of 
the  metal  is  in  general  paid  down,  the  remainder  a 
debt  doe,  in  case  of  divorce,  to  the  lady,  or,  in  casa 
of  her  dead),  to  tier  heirs,  that  l^  her  children,  or, 
if  she  have  left  none,  to  her  family. 


Lakt  Nfftmi;  or  ExphraHons  and  Discoveries,  dur- 
ing Four  Yeari  Wanderings  m  the  Wilds  of  South- 
veUem  Aftica.  By  Charles  John  Anderssm^ 
With  a  Map,  and  Numerous  Illustrations  repre- 
senting Sporting  Adventures,  Subjects  of  Natural 
History,  Devices  for  De^'troying  Wild  Animal^ 
Ac.  Large  8vo,  636  pp.    Hur«t  and  Bluckett. 

A  CHAFXBS  OS  THB  OSTKICII :— 6CIXSTIFIC,  COUVSIfc- 
ClAL,  ANO  SPOBTUra 

The  ostrich  (whicii,  from  possessing  the  rndi- 
ments  of  a  g  ill-bladder,  and  the  absence  of  wings 
fit  for  flight,  seems  to  form  a  kind  of  connecting 
link  between  the  two  grent  fam-lieii  of  maifimaJia 
and  aves)  is  an  inhabiiant  of  a  large  portion  of 
Africa,  but  rarely  extends  fortiier  east  thai  tlie 
deserts  of  Arab  a.  Th  oughont  the  Ind  an  Archi- 
pelago, the  family  of  hi  ids  (of  which  the  ostrich  U 
the  leaiiine  type)  is  lepnsfnted  by  the  cassowwry; 
in  Australia,  by  the  enit^n ;  hi  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  western  heini>phero,  by  the  rhea ;  and 
even  in  Europe,  thougli  somewhat  departing  from 
the  type,  it  has  its  represcutiitive  in  the  sUtely 
bustard. 

Anytliing  like  a  scientific  description  of  the  ostrich 
woulil  here  be  out  of  place;  bur  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  that  the  lower  p  trt  of  the  neck  and  the 
body  ( f  tiie  mature  male  bird  art:  of  a  deep  glossy 
black,  interming  ed  wi  h  a  few  whitish  fe  thers, 
only  viai  le  wlien  the  pluni<»ge  s  rutfied.  *In  the 
fern  le,  t  e  fro  eral  colour  of  the  lea  hers  U  of  a 
grey>^h  or  tishy  i  rowu,  >litfi>tly  iringed  with  white. 
]n  hoth  sexes  the  large  plumes  ot  the  whigs  and 
tail  are  iicauiil  illy  wintc' 

The  c  strich,  when  full  grown,  ttnhd^  no  1  ss  fhin 
f  um  seven  to  eight  feet,  anl  inst;inre-«  arc  recorded 
wilt  re  inl.viduai  bird>  liave  attained  as  much  as 
oine^    Its  weii^ht  ia  piOportluuat&  ^  Jodgtug^  from 


what  I  hav«  exp«1enoed  in  canning  the  dead  body, 
it  is  not  less,  perhaps,  than  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds.  Indeed,  there  are  persons  who  believe 
that  the  mature  bird,  when  In  prime  oondltion,  ai 
a  butcher  would  say,  will  attain  a  weiglit  of  thirty 


I  could  never  obtain  any  data  that  would  enaMa 
me  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  age  of  tha 
ostrich;  but  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  tltat  ba 
lives  bftween  twenty  and  thirty  years. 

The  cry  of  the  ostrich  «o  greatly  resembles  that 
of  a  iion,  »a  occasionally  to  deceive  even  the  oativea. 
It  is  osuaUy  heard  early  iu  the  moinlng,  aud,  at 
tifres,  also  at  night. 

The  strength  of  the  ostrioh  is  enormooa.  A  sinirle 
blow  from  its  gigantic  foot  (it  always  atrikea  forward) 
is  sufficient  to  prostrate,  nay,  to  kiU,  many  bea>-ta  of 
prey,  such  as  the  hyena,  the  panther,  the  wild  dog, 
ttie  jackiil,  and  others. 

The  ostrich  is  exeeedhigly  awift  of  foot;  andtt 
ordinary  oirDumstances  outrunning  a  fleet  horse  f 
*What  thne  she  lifteth  up  herself  on  high,  she 
scometh  the  horse  and  its  rider.'  On  q^ecial  ocaa^ 
slons,  and  for  a  short  distanee,  its  speed  is  truly 
marveiluoa— periiaps  not  much  less  than  a  mile  in 
half-a-m^ttte.  Its  feet  appear  hardly  to  touch  the 
ground,  and  the  length  between  each  stride  is  not 
nnfrequenily  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  Indeed,  if  we 
are  to  creiiit  the  testimony  of  Mr  Adanson,  who  soya 
he  witnessed  the  f«ict  in  Senegal,  such  is  the  rapidit^p 
and  mn<%ular  power  of  the  Ofttiich,  that,  even  with 
two  men  raonnted  on  his  back,  he  will  outstrip  an 
English  horse  in  speed!  The  os&ich,  moreover,  ie 
Itmg-winded,  if  I  may  use  tiie  expression;  so  that 
it  is  a  work  of  time  to  exiianat  the  bird. 

The  fi)od  of  the  ostrich,  in  its  wild  state,  consisia 
of  the  seeds  tops,  and  buds  of  various  ahruba  and 
other  plants.*  But  it  is  often  difficult  to  conceive 
how  it  can  manage  to  live  at  all  for  one  not  mifre>i 
quently  meets  with  it  in  regiona  appsnexOly  desti* 
tate  uf  Tcgetation  of  any  kind  :-^ 

'  A  region  of  emptinecs,  howling  and  drear, 
WMch  man  hath  abandon'd  from  fiunlae  and  ftar; 
Which  the  artrkih  and  liiard  Inhabit  alene. 
With  th«  twilight  iMt  fkom  the  old  hollow  ititt«; 
Where  graw,  nor  herb,  nor  ithrub  take  root. 
Save  poisonous  thorns  that  pWrce  the  foot ; 
And  the  bitter-melon  fbr  (bod  and  driAlc, 
Is  the  pngrim'i  lUrv  by  the  aalt  lakel  briaki ' 

Althottith  the  ostrich  U  undoubtedly  capable  of 
undergoing  thirst  for  a  considera'ile  leriod,  yet 
wattr  appeals  to  be  indispensable  to  its  existaiceu 
In  the  dry  and  hot  se-ison,  I  nave  often  observed 
the  same  flock  drinking  almost  dnily.  They  swal- 
low the  water  by  a  succciision  of  gulps.  On  such  oc- 
ca^ior.s— that  U,  when  a;  proactiing  a  spring-  they 
se  m  quite  ^tupified.  Whi  st  staying  at  £  ephant 
Fountain,  wliere  in  a  short  time  I  kill  d  eiubt  of 
these  maguiric-  nt  birds,  they  m.ide  their  aiipcar- 
ance  regularly  every  day  ab  ut  noon,  and  although 
ilie  1  'caliiy  afforded  but  indifferent  slielter,  tlicy  in- 
variably Mllowetl  me  to  get  within  range,  only  re- 
treating step  by  s'ep. 

Like  tiie  capercailzie  of  Europe,  the  ostrich  has  a 
plural  ty  of  wives — fr  m  two  to  six,  it  is  ^aid.  The 
I  reedhiK  season  would  seem  to  be  >omewliat  tinde- 
fine<l,  (Or  I  have  inct  witii  nests  in  every  month 
fto.n  June  till  October.   E  ch  female  is  rep.  evented 

•  At  the  Zwdogical  Gacdens,  Begent'i  Park,  where  at  thiy 
momt-iit  st'veral  uf  the«e  birds  are  alive,  thetwtrii-h  is  fied  on 
a  mixture  of  oats,  l«rl«y,  rhitff,  and  cablmge,  uf  which  th* 
revpec'tlve  quantities  are  as  follows:— oats,  one  pint ;  barley, 
one  pint;  ehaff,<half-aHpUloa;  and  cabbage,  fcuir  peuada. 
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M.  Iftying  from  twdve  to  glsteenegirB,  and  all  tn  one 
and  the  same  nest,  which  is  simply  a  oarity  scooped 
out  in  the  sand. 

Both  male  and  female  assist  in  hatching  the  egga, 
which  are  placed  npright,  hi  order,  it  would  seem, 
*that  the  greatest  possible  number  may  be  stowed 
within  the  space.*  When  about  a  dozen  eggs  are 
laid,  the  bird,  which  squats  astride  over  them,  with 
Its  legs  pointed  forward,  b^^  to  frit.  I  have  ob- 
aanred  that,  on  peroeiTing  a  man,  instead  of  running 
away  from  the  nest,  it  not  nnfrequently  loweie  its 
eonspicuoos  neck  till  it  becomes  in  a  Uae  with  the 
ground,  evidently  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  passed 
wmotioed. 

During  the  period  of  incubation,  the  optxlch,  if  an 
Intruder  approaches  its  nest,  resorts  to  yarions  ar* 
ilfices  to>  induce  him  to  withdraw  (nr  ofL 

'One  morning,!  My*  Ftofessor  Tbunberg,  'as  I 
vede  past  a  place  where  a  hen-oetrich  sat  on  her 
^estr  the  bird  sprang  up  and  pursued  me,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  my  noticing  her  yoimg  ones,  or  hex 
tgs*>  £v^y  time  I  turned  my  horse  towards  her, 
ahe retreated  ten  or  twelve  paces;  but  as  soon  as  I 
n>de  on  she  pnniued  me  again.*   ' 

The  period  of  incubation  seems  to  vary;  but,  on 
the  average,  it  may  be  about  thirty^eight  daya, 
One  or  more  of  the  females  are  said  to  lay  mean* 
while ;  but  the  supernumerary  eggs  are  placed  out- 
side the  nest,  and  are  supposed  to  serve  as  nourish- 
ment for  the  callow  brood.  If  such  really  be  the 
case,  we  in  this  again  see  a  wonderfhl  provision  of 
nature,  inasmuch  as  the  chicken  wonld  be  unable  to 
digest  the  indurated  matter  furnished  by  their  t5o- 
oft«»  sterile  baonts. 

■The  notion  so  generally  entertained  of  the  oetikb 
nerely  depositing  her  eggs  in  tiie  sand,  and  leaving 
them  to  be  vivified  by  the  sun,  arises,  probably,  from 
Us  habit  at  oocasionaUy  quittfaig  the  nest  in  search 
of  food,  more  especially  ae  it  generally  does  so  drn^ 
tog  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
:  fk>me  travellers  affirm  that  the  ostridi  not  only 
never  sits  on  her  egffs»  after  havhig  once  heen 
handled,  or  even  if  a  man  should  have  passed  near 
the  nest,  but  that  she  acinally  destro}*8  tbeml  I, 
for  my  part,  cannot  speak  to  this  point,  having, 
whenever  I  found  an  ostrich's  nest,  usually  phm** 
dered  it  at  once,  thus  leaving  the  bhrd  no  opportu> 
idty  of  obegrisg  so  strange  an  instinct. 

It  seema  pretty  certain,  however,  that  the  ostrich, 
aa  ydth  many  other  birds,  is  in  the  habit  of  desert- 
tog  her  egga  if  they  be  handled.  '  The  slaves,'  says 
Professor  Ihunberg,  'always  nse  tlie  precaution 
not  to  take  away  the  eggs  with  their  hands  (in 
which  case  the  birds,  who  perceive  it  by  scent,  are 
apt  to  quit  the  spot);  but  by  means  of  a  long  stick 
they  rake  them  out  of  the  nest  as  fest  aa  the  Idrda 
lay  them. 

*  A  peculiarity  in  regard  to  the  eggs  of  the  ostrich, 
and,  so  fer  as  I  am  aware,  confined  to  the  Cfrgs  of 
tiiia  Wvd  alone«  is  mentioned  by  several  African  tra- 
vellers. Fmt  example  i—*  Tlie  fermer  here  likewise 
tofonned  me,*  says  t)ie  author  Just  qnoted,  *thut  a 
ttone  or  two  is  sometimes  found  in  the  ostrich's 
egg««  which  is  hard,  white,  rather  flat  and  smooth^ 
and  about  the  s'ze  of  a  bean.  These  atones  are  cot 
and  made  into  buttons,  but  I  never  had  tlie  good 
fertune  to  see  any  of  them.*  Again : '  In  titese  eggV 
writes  Barrow,  *  are  finequently  discovered  a  number 
«f  small  ovMl-shaped  pebble^  about  the  size  of  a  mar* 
lowfit  pea,  of  a  pale  yellow  eokmr,  and  exceedingly 
hard.  In  one  egg  we  found  nlne^  and  to  another 
twelve^  of  such  I 


Notwithstandtog  the  number  of  egsilald,  seldem 
more  than  tUrty  to  thirty-five  are  hatdied.  Al- 
most as  soon  as  the  chieks  (which  are  about  tlie 
size  of  pullets)  have  escaped  fix>m  the  shell,  they 
are  able  to  watt  abont  and  to  follow  the  motho^  on 
whom  they  are  dependent  for  a  considerable  period. 
And  nature,  with  her  usual  care,  has  iHvvided  the 
young  with  a  colour  and  a  covering  admirably 
suited  to  the  localities  they  fi«qoent.  The  colour 
is  a  kind  of  p^peF-and>saIt^  harmra>ising  wonder- 
fully with  the  variegated  sand  and  gravel  <tf  the 
plains,  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  traverstog; 
Indeed,  when  crouching  under  my  v^y  eyeB»  I 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  discerning 'tbA 
chicks.  The  covering  is  nother  down  nor  feathers, 
but  a  kind  of  'prickly  exteinal,'  which,  no  doubt» 
ia  an  excellent  protection  against  ii\)ury  teem  the 
coarse  gravel  and  the  stunted  vegetation  awongat 
w4iich  they  dweU. 

The  fiesh  ef  the  yovng  ostrich  is  not  impalatahle; 
but  that  of  the  old  bird  la  enythtog  but  good.  To 
my  notion,  it  tastes  very  mueh  like  that  of  the 
sebra.  Aoooa^ing  to  the  Mosaic  law,  the  ostrich 
was  denounced  bb  an  unclean  animal,  and  the  Jewa 
were,  consequently,  forbidden  to  eat  it.  The  Araba 
of  the  present  df^  still  adhere  to  this  prohil^on. 
Some  of  the  native  tribes  of  Southern  Africa,  how- 
ever, are  less  fristidiooa,  and  paitake  of  the  flesh 
with  great  relish,  more  cspeciallywhen  fat 

Though  people  at  the  present  day  place  little  or 
no  vidue  on  the  ostrich  as  an  article  of  food,  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  were  great  epicures,  seem  to 
have  been  <^  a  different  opinion.  We  are  told  by 
Yobiscus  that  the  pseudo  Emperor  Firmos,  *  equally 
celebrated  for  his  feats  at  tlie  anvil  and  at  the 
trencher,  devoured,  to  bis  own  imperial  person,  an 
entire  ostrich  at  one  sitting.**  The  brato  of  this 
bird  was  considered  a  superiative  delicacy;  and, 
like  everything  else  with  that  luxurious  nation,  it 
was  provided  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  Thus, 
according  to  an  ancient  testunony,  the  Emperor 
Heliogabalus  was  served  at  a  single  feast  with  the 
bratos  of  six  hundred  of  these  bhdaf 

If  the  flesh  of  the  ostrich  be  not  much  esteemed, 
its  eggs,  at  all  evcnti^  are  piized  in  the  highest  de- 
gree by  natives  and  travellers.  To  sa^  nothtog  of 
their  flavour,  each  contains  as  mnch  as  twenty-four 
ef  the  eggs  of  the  bam-door  fowl,  oud  weighs  about 
three  pounds. 

From  the  fireat  size  of  the  ostrich  eggi,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  one  would  be  a  sufiloient  meal  for 
any  man;  but  I  have  known  instances  where  two 
eggs  have  been  de^patched  by  a  sio^e  individual, 
even  when  mixed  iriih  a  quantity  cf  flonr  and  fat 
Indeed,  Hans  and  hto  companion  once  finished  five 
ostrich  e^gs  to  the  course  of  an  afternoon  1 

Even  the  egg-shell  is  of  considerable  value,  and  ia 
en  excellent  vessel  for  liolding  liquids  of  any  kind. 
The  bu»hmen  have  hardly  any  other.  By  covering 
it  with  a  light  net-work,  it  may  be  carried  slung 
across  the  saddle.  Grass,  wood,  4kc,  serve  as  sub- 
stitutes for  cwks. 

By  the  monks  of  Dayr  Antonioe,  we  are  toformed 
that  the  Copts  (by  whom  the  eggs  are  looked  upon 
as  the  emblem  of  watchfulness,  and  who  suspend 

«  ApMoi  glvM  a  rtdpc  far  tlM  bcctmoMc 

t  The  BonmiM,  ••  te  well  Icnews,  aim  Introdneed  laig* 
nmnlwrs  of  oatrlohw  Into  tbt  ehvai,  whtve  thty  wen  but. 
okcTCd  hy  the  jMopI*.  wr«  wre  told  that  bo  leas  than  on* 
thooMod  of  thcM  cplcBdld  eNBt»ic*  (fogttbtr  with  an  equal 
Bwnterortho  ttacthe  fliUow  daar.  and  tlM  boar  tribe)  wcra 
Mlon  InnrtalljrMrifloMl.toflnrtl^tiM  iDMllBUa 


two*  *r-UaoA  «f  tfaeBM 
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them  in  their  ebarohw)  pmi  the  cords  of  their 
lamps  through  the  shell,  In  older  to  prevent  the  rats 
flrom  coming  down  and  drinking  the  olL 

The  shell  of  the  egfr  is  nsed  medicinally.  The 
Boers,  after  redaolng  it  to  powder,  and  mixing  it 
with  vinegar,  give  it  to  cattle  afBlcted  with  stran- 
gnary,  for  which  disease  It  is  considered  a  sovereign 
remedy.  The  powder  itself  is  u&A  to  he  an  excel- 
lent pt  oservative  against  Uindness. 

The  white  wlng-i^thei-8*  of  the  ostrich  (the  bladl 
ones  are  osed  chiefly  for  monming)  are  a  consider^ 
able  article  of  commerce.  Tlie  market,  however,  is 
Teiy  ftnctaating.  At  the  Cape,  the  price  varies  f>  om 
one  or  two  goineas  steriing  to  as  much  as  twelve 
fi>r  the  pound,  the  lAtteir  sum,  however,  being  only 
paid  Ibr  very  pi  Ime  feathers.  The  thinner  the  ^uilii, 
and  the  longer  and  mere  wavy  the  plume,  the  mors 
It  is  prisedt  Seventy  to  ninety  feathers  go  to  thd 
ponnd.  But,  although  half  this  number  may  be  ob^ 
tained  fntok  a  single  bird,  only  a  small  portion  are 
of  any  value.  In  the  pidring  season— and  it  may 
be  at  other  times— the  ortridi,  like  the  tuikey-oock, 
the  capwcailzle,  and  many  other  birds,  is  In  the  habit 
of  drooping  its  wings,  w  that  the  oater  feathers 
trail  on  the  ground,  which  soon  defvtroys  their 
beauty.  The  proper  time  to  kill  the  ostrich  for  its 
plumes  is  shortly  after  tlie  moulUng  season,  or  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April 

The  Daroaras  and  the  Bechnanas  mannfiictm« 
handsome  parasols  fhom  tlie  black  feathem  of  the 
ostrich,  which  serve  as  signs  of  mourning,  or  are 
nsefbl  for  the  praservstion  of  the  complexion.  *  It 
is  a  beautiftd  sight,'  says  Harris,  *  to  behold  a  savnge, 
whose  skin,  somewhat  coarser  than  the  Idde  of  a 
rhinoceros,  might  vie'ln  point  of  colour  with  a  boot, 
protecting  his  oomplexioa  by  the  interpositiott  of 
such  an  umbrella.' 

Some  of  the  tribes  of  Southern  Afirica  are  said  to 
employ  ostrich-parasols  whilst  hunting  vriid  ai^ 
mals,  with  a  similar  purpose  to  that  of  a  Spanish 
buU-flghter  who  uses  a  red  doth.  Thus,  in  case  of 
a  wounded  beast  charging  a  man,  the  hitter,  just 
at  the  moment  he  is  about  to  be  selaed,  suddenly 
thrusts  the  supports  of  the  noddtng  plumes  into  the 
ground,  and,  wfaOe  the  infiiriated  animal  is  venting 
its  rage  on  its  snppoeed  victim,  the  native  slips  un- 
perceived  on  one  slide,  and  transfixes  his  antagonist 

The  skin  of  tlie  ostrich  is  idso  said  to  he  he!d  in 
great  request,  and  forms  no  inoonsidttable  artide 
of  commerce.  *  The  whole  defensive  armour  of  the 
Nasamones,  InhubitantsofLybia,  was  manufactured 
of  the  birds*  thick  skin,  which,  even  at  the  present 
day.  Is  used  as  a  cuirass  by  some  of  the  Arab  troops.* 
The  ostricli,  tiiough  usnsUy  dwellhig  far  f!rom  the 
haunts  of  men,  occasionally  approaches  the  home- 
stead, and,  at  such  times,  causes  the  Boer  consider- 
able damage  by  trampling  down  and  eating  the 
grain. 

•  The  plumei,  together  with  the  eggt,  of  the  oitrich,  are 
laid  to  have  been  held  In  much  request  with  the  ancient 
Sgyptiara.  Indeed,  they  formed  part  of  the  tribute  Imposed 
«m  those  of  the  oooquersd  nations  in  whoM  eountry  the  blctf. 
abounded;  and  appear  to  have  been  used  inr  <Mmameatias 
well  as  for  religious  purposet.  'The  osfCrich  feather  was  a 
qrmbol  of  the  Goddess  of  Truth  or  Justice.  It  belonged  also 
to  the  head.dress  of  Ao ;  was  adopted  by  Hermes  Trismegis* 
tos;  andwombytheaakHeryandtheprlMtsMi  aertaia  re. 
Ugioos  fecUvals.'  '  Xa  Tartar,  the  Janniaiaiy  who  rignaliaed 
himself  in  arms  had  the  privUage  of  Implamtaig  his  torfaaa; 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  Ooofo  tiie  taithei*,  mixed  with  thoaa 
of  the  peacock,  arc  employed  as  the  en^guof  war  and  Tktory** 

f  Such  feathers  as  have  been  phMked  from  the  Wings  or  Clw 
llTfaig  bird  are  said  to  be  pvtfembto  to  those  obtefawd  feom 
the  dead  oatrlefa,  as  being  law  UaUs  to  the  Sttaafe«r«mM, 


The  ophnlon  of  authors  and  sportsmen  with  regard 
to  the  ostrich  vaiy  considerably.  Some  ascilbe  to 
it  great  stupidity,  whilst  others  consider  It  as  pos- 
sessed of  vivacity  and  much  intelligence.  Without 
passing  a  Judnment,  I  will  only  mention  that  I 
have  seen  it  exhibit  these  opposite  qnulities  in  no 
small  degree. 

In  a  domesticated  state,  it  Is  true,  the  ostrich  ap- 
pears to  be  a- quiet,  dull,  and  heavy-looking  bird; 
but,  when  seen  in  its  native  haunts,  it  is  restless, 
wary,  and  dilBcult  of  approach.  From  its  great 
stature  and  the  prominent  position  of  its  eyes,  its 
range  of  vision  Is  naturally  oonslderabli>,  which  en* 
ables  it  to  discover  danger  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. This,  together  with  the  exposed  localities 
fiequented  by  it,  probably  accounts  for  the  compa- 
ratively few  that  even  the  niightiest  Kimrods  of 
Sonth  Africa  can  boast  of  having  killed. 

What  may  be  the  case  with  the  ostrich,  In  a  wIM 
state,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but,  when  in  oonfinementt 
BO  bird  or  other  animal  demonstrates  so  little  discri- 
mination in  the  choice  of  its  fbod ;  for  it  then  swal- 
lows with  avidity  stones,  pieces  of  wood  and  irooi 
spoons,  knives,  and  a  variety  of  other  Indigestible 
matters.  This  stran ge  propensity  and  apparent  ob- 
tnseness  of  taste  obtairied  for  the  bhd,  at  an  earty 
period,  the  epithet  of  *  the  iron-eating  ostrich :  '— 

*  The  estridge  that  will  eata 
An  horshowe  so  great 
la  tile  steade  of  meat; 
Boeh  fervent  heat 
Bis  storoaoh  doth  fesat.'  • 

Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  Strang^ 
habits  of  this  bird.  Once— so  runs  the  story^-^whua 
the  ostrich  was  stiU  a  rare  sight  in  Europe,  a  wo- 
man, on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  batch  of  thest 
birds,  and  being  anxious  to  obtafai  a  sight  of  them, 
hsstily  shot  up  her  bouse,  taking  the  key  of  thtt 
door  In  her  hand.  Ko  sooner,  however,  hM  she 
arrived  on  the  spot  where  the'  birds  were  kept,  thoa 
one  of  them  stalked  gravely  up  to  the  lady,  and, 
snatching  the  iron  instrument  out  of  her  hand,  de^ 
Uberately,  and  to  her  great  horror,  swaUowed  it— 
adttatty  iSkuUiny  her  out  ftfher  &wn  houut 

*  Nothhig,*  says  Hethuen,  hi  his  *  Life  in  the  WU- 
demess,*  when  speaking  of  a  female  ostrich  that 
eame  nnder  his  immediate  notice,  *  disturbed  the  os- 
trich's digestion:  dyspqpsUi  was  a  thing  undreahit 
of  in  its  philoBophy.'  One  day  a  mqseovy  dUck 
brought  a  promising  brood  of  ducklings  into  the 
world,  and  with  maternal  pride  conducted  tiiem 
forth  into  the  yard.  Up,  with  solemn  and  mea- 
sured stride,  walked  the  ostrich,  and,  wearing  the 
most  mild,  benignant  cast  of  face,  swallowed  them 
ail,  one  after  the  other,  like  so  many  oysters,  n»- 
garding  the  indignant  hissings  and  bristling  plnis- 
age  of  the  hapless  mother  with  stoical  indifrerenoe.* 

The  ostrich  is  gregarious,  and  is  met  with  in  troops 
varying  flrom  a  few  indlvidnals  to  ss  many  as  fiffey; 
Singulariy  enough,  it  is  never  known  to  associate 
with  other  birds;  but,  preferring  quadrupeds,  is 
often  found  In  company  with  the  zebra,  the  springs* 
bok,  the  gnu,  &a  Indeed,  in  many  respects  it 
bears  a  striidng  resemblance  to  four-footed  animals; 
such  as  In  its  strcmg,  Johited  legs  and  cloven  hooft; 
Ito  long  muscular  neck ;  ite  gruff  voice ;  the  absence 
of  the  elevated  central  ridge  of  the  breast  bone,  s6 
generally  diaracteristio  of  bhds;  besides  other  si- 
milarities already  mentioned.  But,  perhaps,  wliett 
compared  with  tlie  camel,  the  aflbiity  becomes  still 
more  striking.  Both  ace  *  furnished  with  caUoui 
• '  The  Boke  of  Philip  Spanow.* 
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pratttberancet  on  Hw  dMst  wid  oo  the  alnlofnen, 
on  which  th-y  siippo  t  tbeinMTM  wlien  at  rest; 
and  the}'  both  lie  down  hi  the  same  mantter  *  In 
both,  the  feet  and  stomach  are  aoinewhat  similary 
constrtic'ed ;  and  if  we  add  t<>  this  th  ir  capabi- 
lities ofsnbfdsthig  on  a  aettnty  and  stanted  vegeta- 
tion, their  e  du  anre  of  tid  st  and  their  fbrmatloii 
In  g'neral,  which  enables  ostrich  and  camel  to  iiW 
babit  and  traverse  ari<l  and  desert  regions,  the  re- 
ae  nblanoe  is  by  no  means  so  imsg  nary  as  one 
mil^t  at  first  suppose.  Indeed,  to  many  of  the 
nations  of  the  Bant,*  :  s  well  ss  to  the  Bomans  and 
to  the  Oreeks,  the  ostrich  was  known  by  the  name 
of  the  camel-bird. 

The  ostrich  is  easily  domesticated,  but  is  some- 
times of  a  vie  oos  disposition.  TYvi  Rev  Mr  Hahn, 
If  I  remember  right'y,  told  me  that  some  of  these 
birds,  which  he  kept  in  confiiiement  f<>r  a  ooi'Slder- 
able  period,  became  ^o  misehievons,  that,  le«t  they 
might  i^Jnre  any  of  the  people  ou  the  station,  he 
was  obliKcd  to  kill  them. 

Several  perrons  have  tried  to  breed  fttrni  the  tame 
ostrich :  bnt,  to  the  best  of  my  belltfi;  fdl  attempts 
have  hitherto  proved  abortive.  Eggs,  however, 
have  been  frequently  obtained ;  bnt  the  birds  never 
showed  any  inclinat  on  to  sit  upon  them.  At  the 
Sexeiit*s  Park  Gardens,  moreover,  repeated  trials 
have  been  made  to  hatch  the  eggs  by  axtlficial 
means,  bnt  without  sncoess. 

The  expedients  resorted  to  In  South  Africa  to  cap- 
ture the  ostrich  are  vaiious.  Not  unfrequently  it  is 
ridden  down  by  men  on  horseback.  Sevei  a1  hunt- 
ers take dfferent  sides  of  a |arge irlabr,  thus  hem- 
mhig  the  bird  in,  and  chasing  it  t)ackwards  and 
forwards  until  its  strength  is  exhausted. 

The  ostrich  Is  also  at  times  lidden  down  by  a 
single  horseman.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
fleet  as  the  horse  may  be,  this  wouM  Im  impoesiblSk 
Towards  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  however, 
when  the  days  are  intoierably  hot  and  oppressive, 
the  giant  bird  may  be  seen  standing  motionless  on 
the  p!ahi,  with  wings  spread,  and  beak  wide  open, 
and  at  such  times  the  capture  may  be  accomplished. 
Indeed,  cases  have  come  under  my  notice  where 
Kamaquas,  after  a  short  and  spirited  chase,  have 
brought  the  ostrich  to  a  dead  stand-ttill.  A  blow 
on  the  head  with  a  stick  oi^a  'sbambok'  is  then 
anfflcient  to  despatch  it  On  similar  occasions,  how- 
ever, horses  have  been  known  to  drop  down  dead 
from  over-exertioa 

When  an  ostrich  finds  hlm«elf  observed,  he  will 
often  make  for  some  given  point — more  especially 
If  he  be  hemmed  In  near  a  plain.  He  Is  so  fully 
aware  that  safety  Is  only  to  be  found  In  tlie  open 
country,  that  he  always  endcavtmrv  to  gain  It 
Should  the  sportsman  understand  his  business,  he 
may  easily  cut  him  off;  but  it  requires  a  Iceen  eye 
and  a  practised  hand  to  bring  the  bird  down ;  for, 
on  emergencies  like  these,  Its  speed,  as  berore  said, 
is  truly  wonderful 

The  Arabs  of  North  Africa  are  also  accustomed 
topurst^e  the  o^tdch  on  horseback;  but,  instead  of 
trying  to  overtake  the  bird  at  once,  it  is  oteaciily 
followed— even  for  days— witht  nt  putting  It  to  its 
speed,  until  it  becomes  gradually  exhausted,  when 
it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  persevering  hunter.t 

•  Among  the  people  of  Pereia  and  Atabia  tin  Tulgar  belief 
ia  laid  to  eziat, '  tlwt  the  AiOw^mtMrg  (the  cameUl^)  la 
pfodoced  bj  the  unloo  of  a  camel  wtth  a  bird ! ' 

t  When  •Uin.  the  throat  ia  opened ;  and  a  ligatara  being 
pMaed  below  the  Inolilon,  aeTeral  of  the  hanten  lalae  the 
\taA  by  the  head  and  ftet,and  ahaka  nl  doc  him  about 


In  parts  of  8*uth«m  AiHfa,  Um  Mirish  in  m 
down  even  f»n  foot  I  mya  if  have  seen  tho  buab- 
men  accompUah  this  exploit  oa  the  shorra  of  Laka 
Ngaml.  1  hey  usaaily  surrodnd  a  whole  troois  and* 
with  shouts  and  yells,  chae  the  ten  ified  b  rda  into 
the  water,  whe>  e  they  nr  %  of  coor-a,  speedily  kiUid. 
*  Wa  tiiore  than  once,'  aavs  H>rris,  *  fell  in  wkh  a 
birtre  party  of  Corannaa  engage  t  in  an  aitem|>i  to 
tire  out  an  latrich  4>n  foot,  a  feat  which  they  %n 
•aid  sometimes  to  achieve,  km>dcinK  him  off  hit 
legs  by  m/utUinff  with  a  cltrt»  of  ritiiioecxoa  hoi% 
ftahli^ned  like  a  hockey  stic)L'    . 

llie  bu'*hinan,  liowcver,  fi:  qnent'y  ha^  recourse 
to  a  mnch  simfder  plan  of  circumventing  the  oatriciL 
Having  found  ita  neat  he  removes  the  eaga  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and.  ensooncing  hi'nself  in  the 
empty  cav  ty,  awaits  the  return  at  the  Urd  which 
he  generally  manage  t9  de^patch  with  a  polaoDcd 
arr(»w. 

At  other  times,  the  natives  Ite  In  wait  near  pools 
freqaentid  by  ostriches,  and  shoot  them  when  they 
come  there  to  quench  th  h:  thirst  If  the  gun  bs 
loaded  with  awan  ^hotlnateiKd  c^  t>ai],  and  one  a  ms 
at  the  neckts  auvenM  may  be  ktUed  at  a  ahigle  dia- 
charge;  but  this  plan  will,  of  eonrae,  never  be  ad- 
opted by  the  true  !>portsraan. 

Ostriches  are  a'so  not  nnftegnently  captured  in 
snares  (similar  to  tfaoae  made  nse  of  for  entangling 
■mailer  speeiea  nf  antelopes^  bnt  I  have  quite  for- 
got en  whether  by  the  mok  i^  the  leg;  A  long 
cord,  having  at  one  end  a  ueose,  is  tied  to  a  «apUng, 
which  is  bent  down,  and  thd  nooae  pimied  to  the 
groand  in  anch  a  manner  that  when  a  bird  treada 
within  it,  the  sapUng  springs  back  by  ita  own  na- 
tural elasticity,  suspending  the  bird  or  other  ani- 
mal hi  the  air ;  and  it  is  only  released  ttom  ita  snf- 
fering  by  death.  Strabo  and  Opplan  make  mention 
of  snarea  bebig  employed  by  the  andenta  for  the 
capture  of  ostriches;  either  alluring  them  by  atra- 
tagem  into  the  toilSf  or  driviiqrttiem  e»  mocse,  bj 
a  brisk  pursuit  with  horses  and  dogs. 

But  the  most  ingenious  plan  of  begnillng  the 
ostrich  to  its  destruction,  Is  ttmt  described  by  Mr 
Moff.it  and  of  hersi  as  praetiaed  among  the  buahmea. 
The  revumid  gentleman  aayat^ 

*A  kbid  of  flat  double  oaahion  Is  atnffed  with 
straw,  and  formed  sometldng;  like  a  saddle.  All 
except  the  under  part  of  this  Is  covered  over  with 
feathers  attached  to  «nmll  pegs,  and  made  ao  as  to 
reaemble  the  bird.  Tlie  head  and  neck  of  an  oatiioh 
are  stuff<^d,  and  a  small  rod  Introduced.  The  bnab- 
man  Intending  to  attack  game  whitens  his  lega 
with  any  sobs' ance  he  can  procure  He  plncea  the 
feathered  saddle  on  his  ahoulders  tikes  the  bottom 
part  of  the  neck  in  Ida  r'ght  hand,  and  bla  bow  and 
poisoned  arrowa  In  his  left  Such  aa  the  writer  has 
seen  were  most  perfect,  mitplca  of  the  ostrich,  and 
at  a  few  hundred  ynrds'  distance  It  is  not  poeslbla 
for  the  eye  to  detect  the  fraud.  Ihis  human  bird 
appears  to  pirk  away  at  iheV(rdure,''tuniinK  the 
bead  aa  if  keeping  a  aJiarp  look  out  aliakea  hi*  fea- 
thers now  walka,  and  then  treta  till  lie  g^ts  w.tliln 
bow-shot ;  and  when  tlie  flock  runs,  f  om  one  re- 
ceiving an  arrow,  he  runs  ion...  Tlie  male  ostriches 
wil*,  on  some  occasions,  glyeehaae  to  the  strange 
birdv  when  he  tries  to  istaide  thrm,  in  a  way  to  pre- 
vent them  catching  h'.a  scent;  for  when  once  they 

nntll  fher  obtain  fram  the  apertare  nearly  twenty  pomida  of 
a  sttbetance  of  minirled  blood  and  flit,  of  the  eonalaten  e  of 
ooagtilatcd  oil,  which,  under  the  denominatloa  of  mtmUfmt, 
la  amptored  In  the  pivfoiatlon  of  dtohaaand  the  am  afYafl. 
eoa  mafawUas.*~Jr«rrli^«  WUd  Sfowh, 
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do»  tbe  ipell  It  broken.    Should  one  haptpen  to  g«t  talons.    Itavinir  csrofelly  •orreyed  the  graand  b^ 

too  near  in  purMiit,  he  has  only  to  run  to  windward,  low  him.  he  suddenly  lets  fidl  the  utone,  antl  then 

er  throw  off  his  saddle,  to  a^'o  d  a  stroke  from  a  follows  it  in  rapid  d  scent    Let  the  hunt'  r  ma  to 

winjf  which  would  lay  him  prostrat  •.'  the  pof,  a»«d  he  will  find  a  nest  <»f  probably  ii  acore 

But  the  oetr  ch  has  other  enemies  besides  man.  of  ourvs,  some  of  tiiem  broken  by  the  vultu  e.* 

Beasts  a><  well  as  birds  at  e  >aid  to  seek  a  d  devonr  Airain,  *  the  Jackal  is  said  t<i  rv'll  the  eggs  t<»gether 

fheir  ejfgs  with  great  avidity.    According  to  Sir  to  break  them;  whilst  the  hyena  pushes  them  ott 

James  Alexander  (giwn  on  the  authority  of  the  wl<h  its  nose  to  b  enk  them  at  a  distance.* 

natives  ub  ut  the  Oranire  River),  when  the  birds  Nothing  of  this  kind  ever  came  uiider  my  notice; 

bave  left  thdr  tiest  in  the  mi>ldle  of  the  day  In  thoush,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  unlrequeutly 

search  of  ftxKt,  *a  whi'e  Eg}i>tian  wltnre  may  be  found  the  b  rd  itself  destroyed  by  lions,  pauthtn» 

■eeo  soaring  in  mid  air,  with  a  stoue  between  bit  wiM  dogs,  and  other  beasts. 


THE  RETURKINd  BAFNBR. 

BY  T.  K.  HSBYET. 

They  bear  our  banner  back ! — th&  hearts 

Who'd  lift  it  to  the  last, 
Though  but  a  rag  of  the  good  old  flag 

Hung  fluttering  round  the  mast. 
On  the  meanest  thread  of  Its  smallest  shred 

Are  the  stains  of  the  Glory  dew, 
And  there's  not  a  rent  in  its  ancient  folds 

But  lets  a  star  look  through ! 

Lay  down  the  banner^  gallant  hearts, 
Who'd  bear  it  to  the  last. 

Though  but  a  rag 

Of  the  good  old  flag 
Hung  fluttering  roimd  the  mast  I 

No  sea,  of  all  the  hundred  seas, 

But  hath  seen  our  flag  unfurled,  ' 
It  hath  known  the  kiss  oi  every  breesse 

That  blows  around  the  world; — 
It  hath  met  the  sun  on  all  the  hills 

That  he  paints  with  his  rising  smiles, 
And  the  rivers  that  come  of  the  countless  rills 

To  the  shores  of  a  thousand  isles. 

The  rare  and  roving  banner! 
We'd  bear  it  to  the  last, 

Though  but  a  rag 

Of  the  good  old  flag 
Hung  fluttering  round  the  mast } 

It  wares  a  sign  to  every  shore, 

A  star  to  every  steep. 
Where  the  tents  of  men  make  clouds  in  hearen, 

And  pictures  in  the  deep;-— 
And  it  flaps,  unheard,  on  many  a  coast. 

Where,  but  for  its  lonely  play. 
The  sighing  wind  and  the  sad  sea  waves 

Were  by  themselves  all  day. 

Bring  home  the  banner  proudly  I 
We'd  lift  it  to  the  last. 

If  but  a  n^ 

Of  the  good  old  flag 
Hung  fluttering  round  the  mast! 
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The  good  old  flag!— the  brave  old  flag! 

It  carries  the  ages  well ! 
For  the  storm  hath  wrought  and  the  strife  bath  taoght 

To  mellow  its  matchless  spell,— « 
Till  the  very  air  in  which  it  floats 

Feeds  freedom  like  a  flower, 
And  the  slave  stands  up  a  demigod 

Id  the  shadow  of  its  power! 

The  high  and  prophet  banner ! 
We'd  lift  it  to  the  last, 

Thoagh  but  a  rag 

Of  the  good  old  flag 
Hung  fluttering  round  the  mast! 

Our  flag  was  old, — ^that  still  is  young,^- 

(Like  the  stars  by  which  it  steered,) 
When  first  in  the  East,  with  its  deserts  grey, 

The  Orescent  sign  appeared; 
And  ages  long  since  the  Lion-heart 

By  the  brave  old  banner  stood, 
Where  the  western  horde  on  the  Paynim  pouredi 

To  the  cry  of  the  rosy  rood. 

l%at  banner  hath  been  forth  again ! 
And  we'd  bear  it  to  the  last, 

Though  but  a  rag 

Of  the  good  old  flag 
Hung  fluttering  round  the  mast ! 

Its  crimson  fold,  to  the  breeze  unrolled, 

Makes  yet  a  glorious  tune. 
When  the  Red-cross  Knights  are  mouldered,  all. 

Who  bayed  the  Moslem  Moon: — 
On  the  sunny  seas  o'er  which  they  sailed 

To  the  shores  on  which  they  died. 
O'er  the  silver  sheen  in  the  standard  green. 

And  the  White  Cross*  by  its  side. 

Hath  waved  our  succouring  banner ! 
And  we'd  lift  it  to  the  last, 

Though  but  a  rag 

Of  the  good  old  flag 
Hung  fluttering  round  the  mast ! 

'Twas  a  thousand  years  since  the  Eagles  died 

That  flew  so  high  and  far, 
Ere  rose  on  the  world,  o'er  the  distant  wave, 

The  flag  of  the  Western  Star:— 
We  have  eagles  now— black,  red,  and  white— 

But  none  like  the  birds  of  yore ! 
And  the  Lilies  withered  in  the  field 

Where  burns  the  Tricolor^ — 

Fast  by  the  tameless  Lions 
Which  we'd  follow  to  the  last, 

Though  but  a  rag 

Of  the  good  old  flag 
Hung  fluttering  round  the  mast! 

*  The  White  Cross  is  borne  in  the  flag  of  Sardinia. 


TITAN. 


HAP  P  Y    PE  0  P  L 


I  su?P0SB  it  is  natural  (that  is,  humanly 
natural)  that  opinions  should  he  at  once 
80  diversified  and  so  ^erall^r  inc(»isi&t- 
ent  on  the  subject  of  happiness;  for  hap- 
piness is  a  thing  that  eveiy  one  appears 
to  judge  of  vicariously.  Hew  few,  ex- 
cept children,  experience  it  consciously^ 
or  recognise  and  acknowledge  its  pre- 
sence with  them.  It  seems  to  be  an  in- 
evitable law  with  the  majority  of  us,  that 
you  can  no  more  see  the  peculiar  good  of 
your  own  estate,  than  you  can  see  your 
own  profile  shadowed  on  the  wall.  You 
twist  and  turn  to  look  air  it,  and  in  the 
very  effort  to  behold,  it  is  lost.  But  other 
people's  profiles  you  can  see^  Judge^  and 
criticise.  Other  people's  happiness  you 
know  all  about;  you  look  0,t  itf^wonder 
at  it— envy  it,  perhaps.  How  is  it  that 
men  and  women  are  so  Whrelj;  able  to  see 
the  sunshine  that  falls  on  themselves  1  It 
is  a  curious  problem  in  pyschology. 

Perhaps  we  are  all  too  selfish  to  be^b^ 
credited  appraisers  of  our  passonalities; 
and  although,  as  regards  this  particular 
one,  our  partiality  iSkea  the  ^nHSWU^.  di- 
rection of  undervaluing  what  belongs  to 
ourselves,  the  injustice  is  noiie  Hkt  les& 
And  the  fatuousness  of  the  judgment  is 
as  striking  even  as  when  yon^  my  dear 
hard-featured  Mend,  flatter  yourself  that 
the  outline  of  your  face  is  classical,  and  the 
turn  of  your  head  as  noble  as  it  is  refinM. 

After  all,  it  may  be  wiser  to  leave  our- 
selves and  our  happiness  alone.  Egotism 
is  the  last  thing  that  the  human  race 
needs  teaching  in  these  days.  Therefore^ 
without  making  *  so  much  ^o'  about  the 
bliss  which  &lls  to  our  own  proper  ^re, 
we  might  pursue  our  inquiries  among  our 
friends,  our  lovers,  and  acquaintance.  Let 
us  try  to  discover  who  are  the  happy,  and 
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wherein  doth  consist  that  intangible,  im- 
palpable mystery  which  constitutes  their 
haziness. 

Happiness!  how  often  has  our  ideal 
changed  within  a  little  time !  It  variei^ 
we  find,  with  every  turn  of  our  own  fiite, 
circumstance^  or  feeling.  Is  it  not  so 
with  you  also]  Did  not  you,  when  you 
were  laid  up  with  that  Imgering  illness 
last  year,  look  with  a  sort  of  wondering 
sigh  on  the  bright-£aced,  hearty  lad,  with 
ragged  jacket  and  biure,  blue  feet,  who 
brought  slnimps  to  sell  every  morning  to 
the  window  of  your  sei^de  lodging]  Bid 
not  you  say  in  your  heart,  as  you  paid  him 
bis  sixpence,  and  saw  him  march  off  with 
a  step  admirably  firm  and  elastic,  and  a 
gait  as  untrammelled  as  it  was  quaintly 
grotesque, 

*  Ah,  happy  dog!' 

This  from  ^0!U,  most  fastidious  of  Syba- 
rites, who  send  back  to  your  first-rate 
tailor  the  waistcoats  that  are  half-an-inch 
too  long,  or  too  i^ort — who  dismissed  your 
valet  because  his  shoes  creaked,  and  parted 
mth  jwx  hiMTse  whea  some  two  or  three 
white  hairs  marved  the  perfect  ebon  of 
his  glossy.flankal  You  W&o  have  waltzed 
with  reigning  beUea  at  Almack's,  and  have 
flirted  wiUi  raviasante  comtesses,  and 
march^Ms  eharmtxtUe  d>  distracHon,  at 
Paris,  Borne,  and  Yieolia!  You  who 
have  drained  pleasure  out  of  every  civi- 
lised corner  of  the  world !  You  who,  by 
virtue  of  wealth,  position,  and  connection, 
tread  the  great  ph&ces  of  the  earth  with 
imperial  assurance  and  a  kind  of  ^monarch- 
of-all-I-survey'  air !  You  who  have  been 
on  friendly  terms  with  princes,  potentates, 
artists — ^Uie  gr«at,ana  grand  in  almost 
all  phases  of  greatness— ^ot^  to  at  last 
come  down  to  envy-Hi  wrimp  lad!    I 
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manrel  at  yoo.  When  you  get  wdl  again, 
you  will  no  doubt  maryel  at  yonrwuf  0f 
you  ever  think  at  all  of  the  time  of  yonr 
oonvalescenoe,  and  your  friend  the  ahrimp 
merchant),  and  you  will  retract,  of  course,  • 
before  you  go  back  again  to  the  old  whirl 
— ^the  old  wild  hunt,  which  goes  on  inoea- 
santly,  I  am  told,  among  persons  of  your 
dass— hunting,  not  for  happiness^  cer- 
tainly, even  in  name,  bUt  fdr  amusement 
— excitement — something,  or  anything, 
that  will  stand  in  place  of  it-  Do  you 
know,  I  think  you  were  a  worthier  in- 
dividual when  you  envied  Jack  Baggs. 
Now  you  are  returned  to  Mayfiur,  and 
the  Ring,  and  Almack's,  you  never  trouble 
▼ourself  to  wish  for  anything,  except,  per- 
haps, for  soda-water,  and  that  you  may 
be  hanged  if  the  opera  doesn't  get  more 
of  a  *baw'  every  season. 

Probably  yon  never  stop  to  consider 
trithin  yourself  what  it  is  yon  are  living 
for.  But  you  very  often  yawn  during  the 
morning  hours,  and,  lutlessly  tapping 
your  immaculate  boot  with  a  wonderful 
jewelled  cane,  *  wonder  how  you  shall  get 
through  the  day.'  Tou  find  it  tiresome 
that  you  have  been  to  every  place,  and 
seen  everything  that  you  care  to  visit  at 
to  see.  Tou  lament  that  there  are  *no 
more  worlds  to' — ^travel  about.  Some- 
times, even,  you  get  as  fiur  as  an  aspira- 
tion, *that  there  was  something  new  to 
be  done,  that  everything  wasn't  so  worn- 
out — so  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.'  And 
if  any  one  asked  you  if  you  are  happy,  you 
would  reply,  with  emphatic  candour, 
*Confoundit,  no!' 

How  odd !  for  yon  possess  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  that  *raw  material' 
whidi  even  t^e  most  romantic  of  us  admit 
to  be  more  or  less  adequate,  if  not  neces- 
ssty,  to  constitute  lu4>piness.  Oousider. 
Tou  are  young — ^in  the  very  bloom  of  a 
man's  youth,  which  need  not  and  should 
not  be  rubbed  off  much  before  thirty. 
Tou  are  strong  and  vigorous,  when  you 
choose  to  lead  a  healthfil  life.  Ton  have 
an  average  share  of  abilities,  and  believe 
that  yon  have  more.  Tou  are  tolerably 
well-looking,  and  more  than  tolerably 
well  satisfied  with  your  looks.  Tou  have 
a  loving  mother  and  affectionate  sisters 
down  at  the  old  house  in  the  country, 
where  you  don't  very  often  go.  And  in 
London  you  possess,  oh !  what  troops  of 
admiring  friends !  Finally,  you  have  three 
thousand  a-year  unencumbered  property. 
How  dare  you  not  be  happy  1 
AlasI  you  dare  do  all  that  should  be- 


come a  man,  and  discontent  is  as  masea- 
line  an  attribute  as  your  hat,  and,  I  must 
say,  becomes  you  as  well  Kot  that  I  in- 
tend to  quarrel  with  it  in  this  instance. 
I  think  you  are  like  an  oyster,  and  what 
is  in  itself  a  disease,  is  the  one  hopeful 
and  valuable  part  of  your  being.    If  you 
were  satisfied  with  yonr  Ufe,you  would 
be  in  a  still  worse  condition  than  you  are. 
If  you  were '  happy,'  you  would  be  wretch- 
ed indeed.    But  you  have  envied  Jack 
Baggs,  and  there  is  a  chance  for  yoo. 
After  all,  yon  may  grow  into  something 
better  than  *Mr  Vavasour  of  the  Albany/ 
Now,  there  is  your  fiiend  Wentwortb, 
he  who  was  your  dram  at  Oxford;  al- 
though he  was  a  hard-working  stndoit 
in  one  of  the  large  colleges,  while  yon, 
a  gentleman  commoner  In  aristoeiatie 
Christ  Church,  dawdled  yonr  time  in  boat- 
ing, radng,  fendn jl  cridESting,  and  other 
devices  with  wbid&  weU-bcrn,  wealthy 
young  men  seawn  the  sweets  of  know- 
ledge, and  add  zest  to  the  quiet  attrac- 
tions of  Alma  Mater.    It  is,  however,  a 
good  trait  in  your  own  character,  thict 
your  friendship  witii   Wentworth   baa 
hitherto  been  so  steady  and  unbnAen; 
seeing  that  he  is  as  poor  in  worldly  gifts 
as  you  are  rich,  and  thiit  you  move  in 
widely  different  cardes  of  sodety.    More- 
over, that  he  never  negteets  his  own  pur- 
suits to  chime  in  with  your  lazy  empk)y- 
ments,  and  so  Uit  fh>m  flattering  yonr 
vanity  or  courting  your  distinction,  there 
is  no  one  of  your  acquaintance  who 
speaks  to  you  irith  such  candour,  or 
behaves  with  such  strughtforward  inde- 
pendence.   Only  the  other  day,  you  re- 
member, he  infbrmed  you,  half-seriously, 
under  the  light  Uragh  with  whidi  he 
spoke,  tiiat  he  wouldn't  lead  such  a  life 
as  yours  for— all  the  worlds  one  ever  hais 
to  give,  all  the  riches  in  FortnnAtoi^  cap. 
'Although,'  he  admitted,  nghing,  *I  donH 
undervalue  wealth,  as  you  are  aware.    A 
littiemoreof  it  would  makeme  very  happy.' 
Tou  know  he  alluded  to  his  long- 
delayed  marriage.    He  has  been  engag^ 
for  several  years,  and  to  one  as  poor  and 
prospectless,  as  young  men  who  have 
eveiy  morsel  of  their  own  bread  to  earn 
generally  contrive  to  &11  in  love  wil^. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  for  a  trouble, 
an  anxiety  to  keep  lifers  sunshine  fktnh 
being  too  enervating)    To  set  one  you 
love  better  than  your  life,  one  whom  every 
fibre  of  your  nature  is  drawn  to,  with  the 
instinct  to  cherish  most  tenderly,  to  pro- 
tect most  jealously— to  see  her  constrained 
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to  fill  a  depend^xt  podtioii,  wiiile  yoa  are 
toiling,  tailing,  in  what  BometimeB  appears 
a  hopeless  endearour  to  make  a  iini<Mi 
prudent  To  do  yon  justice,  you  feel  a 
great  deal  for  your  frimd;  you  would  fiam* 
lender  him  service,  if  yon  oould.  But  he 
is  neith^  a  soldier,  to  be  lifted  up  by  in- 
fluence; nor  a  doctor,  to  be  brought  for- 
ward by  ^connection;'  nor  a  barrister,  to 
be  helped  to  &me,  or  raised  at  once  to 
independence  by  a  government  appoint- 
ment. When  he  renounced  the  churdi, 
fx  whidi  he  was  educated,  he  took  to 
tatoiship  and  authorship-— two  *  ships,' 
alas!  which  rarely  bring  a  wealthy  frdght 
to  shore,  fie  must  make  his  own  way, 
*with  difficulty  and  labour  hard.'  A 
rough  way,  a  toilsome  way,  stones  under 
foot,  and  often^mes  darkness  oyerhead. 
But  he  will  readi  the  goal  sooner  or  later; 
there  is  little  to  fear  for  him. 

Meanwhile,  q>ite  of  .labour,  difficulty, 
and  trial,  do  you  know  a  man  with  whom 
you  would  sooner  change  places,  when  you 
come  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  subject? 
Bo  you  know  a  man,  in  the  whole  circle 
of  your  acquaintance^  who  so  often  or  so 
nearly  trenches  on  the  domain  of  happi- 
ness? What  a  serene  face  is  his,  when, 
the  labour  of  the  day  over,  he  unbends  to 
the  enjoyment  <^  the  simple  pleasures 
ihat  are  such  delights  to  him.  He  apprars 
to  haye  in  perfection  the  art  of  doing 
morally  what  dever  chemists  perform 
materially,  when,  from  mean,  and  some- 
times even  noxious  elements,  they  distil 
essences  most  fragrant,  fie  is  obliged  to 
live  near  London,  though  all  his  sympi^ 
thies,  his  dearest  associations,  his  most 
eherished  memories,  are  in  and  with  the 
wild,  beautiful,  far-away  country,  where 
his  childhood  was  passed,  where  was  al- 
ways his  home  till  of  late  years,  and  where 
be  first  knew  Lucy.  Tet  he  contrives  to 
glean  good  even  in  his  quiet  suburban 
lodging.  When  he  first  went  there,  fields 
str^ched  away  in  front  of  his  windows, 
and  a  green  lane  wound  at  the  right 
towards  emerald  meadows  and  wooded 
slopes — a  fur  landscapes-even  though 
within  a  walk  of  Oheapside.  How  he 
exulted  in  it !  What  poetry  he  saw  in 
the  v«ry  fact  that  all  this  quiet  beauty 
was  so  near  the  stir,  and  smoke,  and  tur- 
moil of  great  London.  But  when  builders 
eame,  and  Prospect  Place  filled  up  one  of 
the  precious  meadows,  and  blocked  out 
the  widest  view,  and  Victoria  Orescent 
shut  up  the  side  glimpse  of  wood  and 
fields  when  the  Albert  Tavern  arose,  glit- 


tering with  gilt  letters,  at  the  comer,  and 
omnibuses  began  to  run  frx>mthe  turnpike, 
two  minutes'  walk  from  his  door,  then 
Mr  Wentworth  took  comfort  in  the  three 
tall  elm-trees  that  were  still  left  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  began  to  find  that  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  have  such  a  simple  sug- 
gestion of  nature,  than  a  more  detailed 
manifestation  of  her  presence,  when  you 
have  a  gas-lamp  five  doors  off,  and  you 
hear  the  omnibus  men  shouting,  *Bank, 
'Obun — Reg'nt  Cure's!*  every  half-hour. 
And  the  elm-trees,  he  says,  mark  the  sea- 
sons with  a  sweet  gradousness  to  him — a 
beautifiil  loyalty  to  poor  deposed  nature 
^— as  though  they  were  denizens  of  a  forest 
where  she  still  reigned  supreme.  In  the 
qoring,  he  can  watch  the  tender  life  gather- 
ing, and  growing,  and  perfecting  into  the 
summer  leafage;  then,  in  autumn,  they 
glow  into  gold,  and  fade  into  brown — and 
&11,  fall,  fall,  with  the  waihng  October 
winds,  till  they  are  left  bare  and  Mack — 
the  branches  traced  finely  against  the  cold 
winter  sky — 

*As  I  love  to  see  them,'  he  says,  re- 
gulariy  every  December. 

Only  three  times  within  the  last  two 
years  has  he  been  with  Lucy;  but  I  think 
it  is  likely  that  many  men  in  thdr  whole 
span  of  life  do  not  taste  a  greater  amount 
of  pure  and  beautiful  happiness  than  these 
two,  who  love  one  another  so  perfectly, 
crowd  into  their  brief  festivals.  Once  it 
was  at  Brighton;  he  went  down  for  a 
week,  while  the  family  with  whom  she 
lives  was  staying  there.  Tou  would  have 
thought  it  a  very  unmeet  place  for  such  a 
celebration — a  crowded,  fashionable,  glit- 
tering watering-place,  with  shops,  and 
grand  houses,  and  grand  people  all  about 
— ^to  see  the  meeting  of  the  twelvemonths^ 
separated  lovers.  But  when  he  came 
back,  he  remembered  nothing — ^he  had 
evidentiy  seen  nothing  of  the  many  things 
that,  to  him  especialiy,  would  have  been 
most  distasteful  and  annoying.  Of  the 
shore,  and  the  difiis,  and  the  downs,  he 
discoursed  eloquently;  of  the  bright  wea- 
ther, the  endless  variety  of  aspe^  under 
which  he— Me^  had  watched  their  beloved 
sea.  Ah!  what  a  happy  time  it  had  been! 
And  when  other  people  sigh  over  the  re- 
membrance of  past  happiness,  he  is  more 
apt  to  suddenly  keep  sUence,  while  a  light 
comes  into  his  fiice-— a  visible  thanki^giv- 
in&  ▼ory  beautiful  to  see. 

Then  his  faith  in  the  frtture  is  at  least 
as  vital  and  steady  as  his  gratitude  for 
the  past    He  knows-^^t  least  he  truete 
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(which  IB  better  than  knowing,  he  says) 
— ^that  he  and  Lucy  will  be  maiiied  one 
day;  that  one  day  they  will  be  able  to 
make  their  nest  somewhere,  like  the  birds, 
in  some  pleasant  tree,  with  green  branches 
all  round,  and  the  sky  shining  through. 

Meanwhile,  though  he  waits,  he  does 
not  despond.  He  attains  more  than  se- 
renity in  his  quick  sympathies  with  all 
human  interests,  his  keen  appreciation  of 
beauty,  his  love  of  flowers  and  sunshine, 
music  and  pictures  (moving  pictures,  as 
well  as  those  fixed  to  canvas),  his  sensi- 
tive perception  of  the  good  and  true  in 
all  that  is  before  him — ^whether  people  in 
the  streets,  flowers  in  the  fields,  or  clouds 
in  the  sky.  In  all  this — his  heritage  from 
nature,  of  which  his  o?m  true  heart  re- 
cognises the  value — ^Wentworth  uncon- 
sciously finds,  and  ever  will  find,  a  hap- 
piness that  you,  poor  Dudley  Vavasour, 
vamly  look  for  half  over  the  world,  with 
three  thousand  fr-year,  *  position,'  connec- 
tion— all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 

Truly,  we  may  well  ask,  who  are  the 
hi^py  ?  One-twentieth  part  of  these  said 
appliances,  which  are  all  impotent  to  give 
ease  or  contentment  to  him  who  possesses 
BO  much,  would,  how  often !  remove  the 
sharpefit  thorn  from  the  path  of  those 
who  tread  their  hard  way  unaided,  only 
drawing  gladness  from  the  wealth  of  their 
own  hearts.  Thank  Qod  for  that  wealth 
of  the  heart  1  His  justice  and  even-handed 
wisdom  even  our  finite  vision  can  perceive, 
sometimes. 

Who  are  happy  %  Not  they  who,  to  our 
eyes,  possess  most  means  of  happiness. 

Not  Mrs  Courtly,  who  married  for  love, 
with  the  unusual  appendage  of  plenty  of 
money,  and  the  thorough  approbation  of 
her  Mends,  and  who  is  cited  by  every  one 
as  an  example  of  *a  fortunate  woman  in- 
deed.' Fortunate  she  may  be — happy  she 
is  not— as  I  have  known  ever  since  I 
spent  three  days  with  her  at  her  Richmond 
YilUL  She  has  so  many  pleasures,  she 
has  no  time  to  be  pleased.  All  those 
things  that  to  most  people  are  enjoyments, 
are  to  her  only  soporifics.  It  needs  strong 
wine  indeed  to  exhilarate  her.  She  is 
clearly  not  a  denizen  of  tMs  terra  incog- 
nita— ^this  happy  land. 

Neither  is  pretty  Laiva  Haverill — ^the 
belle  of  her  drcle — ^the  idol  of  her  fiunily 
— the  universally  admired  and  flattered 
Corinne  of  half-^hundred  evening  par- 
ties. How  many  good  gifts  have  fallen 
to  her  share? — ^beauty,  talent,  affluence, 
and  love— love  as  common  to  her  as  day- 


light, and,  alas!  as  little  thonghtot  Tet 
Bhe  is  fretful,  fastidious,  hUu6  of  the  veiy 
blessings  £ate  showers  upon  her.  Her 
days  seem  to  pass  in  an  alternation  of  ex- 
citement and  reaction.  She  is  now  in  a 
whirl  of  gaiety — anon  plunged  in  the 
stagnant,  unprofitable  slough  of  ennuL 
Whiat  is  it  she  needs,  to  convert  her  ma- 
Urid  into  that  mysterious,  impalpable 
thing  whereof  we  speak  ?  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  I  do  not  pretend  to  tell 
why  it  is  that  these  people,  who  appear 
to  possess  most  of  the  means,  appear  far- 
thest from  the  end:  why  they  who  receive 
most  blessings  are  oftentimes  least  blessed. 
I  only  declare;  I  cannot  profess  to  explain. 

Very  likely  you  would  smile  (yet  I 
think  it  would  be  in  a  sad  sort),  if  you 
knew  the  whole  life-history  of  the  woman 
that  always  occurs  to  me  as  the  truest 
example  of  happiness  I  have  ever  known. 
But  you  shall  see  her. 

She  was  already  middle-aged  when  I 
first  knew  her.  I  heard  she  was  once 
eminently  attractive  in  look  and  manner 
— ^as,  indeed,  such  a  sweet  simple  nature 
and  clear  intellect  as  she  possessed  would 
make  any  woman.  But  at  the  time  I  saw 
her,  all  this  was  seen  through  the  cloud 
left  by  severe  suffering,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  such  as  she  had  known  almost  con- 
tinuously during  the  past  ten  years.  Hers 
was  a  nature  that  lavished  its  love  as 
summer  clouds  the  rain — it  fell  noiselessly, 
abundantly,  in  simple,  unquestioning  de- 
light of  giving.  In  her  earliest  womaur 
hood,  a  younger  sister  was  the  recipient 
of  all  this  wealth  of  tenderness  and  care. 
The  sister  married — went  abroad — almost 
forgot  her,  or  remembered  her  only  in  a 
way  that  was  perhaps  bitterer  than  obli- 
vion. Then,  Anna  loved,  in  the  woman's 
great  sense  of  loving,  one  who  was  to  her 
the  model  of  ail  manliness,  nobility,  and 
greatness.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
time  that  they  last  spent  together,  when 
he,  by  every  eloquence  of  look  and  tone^ 
had  persuaded  her  of  his  love  while  win- 
ning hers,  he  married  a  rich  woman,  old, 
unloveable,  and  foolish.  Anna  lost  not 
only  her  love,  but  her  ideal  The  beau- 
tiful £abric  of  her  life's  dearest  dream  was 
shivered  into  a  million  pieces,  and  the 
veiy  fragments  were  of  dross. 

After  that  her  health  failed,  and  all  her 
relations  being  either  fiir  away,  or  indif- 
ferent to  her  fate,  she  went  through  the 
bitterness  worse  than  that  of  death,  of  a 
long  illness  in  a  hired  home,  attended  by 
paid  nurses;  cared  for  at  so  much  a-week. 
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When  she  recovered,  one  or  two  of  her 
kinder-hearted  friends  took  her  to  stay 
with  them  for  a  time.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions  that  I  first  met  her.  I 
remember  what  an  impression  I  received 
from  the  sight  of  her  cheerful  face,  that 
kindled  anew  with  every  new  pleasure. 
And  how  many  pleasures  she  had,  and 
how  intensely  she  enjoyed  them !  I  did 
not  know  her  history  then,  and  I  thought 
to  myself  how  fairly  apportioned  must  be 
the  blessings  of  life,  since  she,  who  was 
poor  «and  still  suffering,  evidently  pos- 
sessed compensating  good  gifts  sufficient 
to  make  her  happiness.  I  was  right:  but 
I  did  not  know  all.  The  good  gifts  were 
hers  indeed,  but  they  were  of  another  and 
less  tangible  kind  than  I  thought. 

She  very  seldom  spoke  of  herself,  as 
may  be  supposed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
incompatible  with  the  sort  of  unconscious, 
praiseful  thanksgiving  which  was  her  daily 
life,  than  the  morbid  self-analysis,  the 
continuous,  ever-flowing,  under -current 
of  egotism  that  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
prevalent  diseases  of  these  days.  But 
once  or  twice  she  became  nnwontedly 
retrospective,  and  fragments  of  her  Past 
came  out  unawares.  And  the  depth  of 
feeling  she  involuntarily  betrayed  showed 
me  very  clearly  that  the  peace  she  knew 
was  not  that  of  indifference,  and  that  the 
joys  which  yet  blossomed  about  her  had 
their  root  in  sorrows  greater  and  suffer- 
ings keener  than  most  of  those  about  her 


She  had  all  a  woman's  passionate  ne- 
cessity of  loving,  but  very  little  of  its 
usual  more  selfish  complement  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  loved.  Thus,  her  love 
showed  itself  in  and  towards  a  thousand 
things  that  by  no  possibility  could  yield 
her  return.  Birds,  and  flowers,  and  music, 
books,  pictures,  shells — such  things  as 
these,  that  other  people  admire  and  are  con- 
tent, she  seemed  rather  to  love;  so  fond, 
and  grateful,  and  tender  was  her  appredi^ 
tion  of  their  beauty.  I  have  seen  her  ra- 
diant with  a  sort  of  tremulous  delight  in 
hearing  of  some  lovely  trait  of  character, 
or  in  watching  little  children  at  their  play, 
or  in  gazing  at  some  exquisite  bit  of 
scenery.  Sunshine  was  brightness  to  her, 
clouds  were  pictures,  the  wind  was  music. 
The  air  came  to  her  most  balmily,  the 
breeze  most  freshly.  She  was  attuned  to 
Kature  somehow,  so  that  all  her  variiv- 
tions  were  made  musical;  and  even  that 
which  to  other  people  would  produce  dis- 
cord was  only  harmony  with  her. 


She  had  &ults  undoubtedly;  but  I  can- 
not think  of  them  now.  They  were  very 
visible  to  herself  as  well  as  to  others. 
They  did  not  make  her  miserable  or  de- 
spondent, but  rather  vitalised  her  ener- 
gies for  herself,  and  made  her  charity  for 
others  wider  and  warmer  than  in  any 
other  person  I  ever  knew. 

It  was  curious  to  hear  her  sometimes 
discussing,  in  her  gentle  way,  with  her 
hostess,  a  lady  with  an  adoring  husband, 
fair  children,  an  ample  fortune,  and  other 
minor  advantages.  This  lady's  views  of 
life  were  gloomy — of  humanity,  condem- 
natory even  to  hopelessness. 

*It  makes  me  perfectly  sick  at  heart 
to  hear  of  such  people.  Oh  dear!  how 
much  vileness  and  deceit  exist  in  the 
world.  Wickedness,  crime,  sin,  meet  us 
on  every  hand.    Isn't  it  terrible  1' 

*Nay,'  would  be  Anna's  reply,  *I  do 
not  believe  in  the  vileness  of  the  world, 
nor  in  the  utter  depravity  of  mankind. 
Human  nature  must  be  very  dear  to  the 
Qod  who  watches  over  its  salvation.  We 
have  no  right  to  cast  out  whom  He  re- 
ceives.' 

*0h,  of  course,  religiously  speaking,' 
the  lady  would  admit. 

It  was  one  wide  difference  between 
Anna's  speaking  and  most  other  people's, 
that,  though  rarely  religious  in  language, 
it  was  always  so  in  spirit 

Dear  Anna!  I  left  her  very  bright, 
with  her  health  renewed  into  its  usual 
strength,  and  her  heart  as  blithe  and 
grateful  as  a  skylark's  song.  When  I 
next  saw  her,  it  was  under  a  new  load  of 
pain  and  trial.  A  violent  cold  had  settled 
on  her  limbs,  and  deprived  her  for  many 
months  of  the  power  of  walking.  I  found 
her  confined  to  a  sofa,  in  a  suburban  lodg- 
ing, her  window  looking  out  over  the 
trim  road  and  opposite  houses,  with  their 
little  green  gardens  in  front.  But  the 
aspect  was  south,  and  she  was  eloquent 
over  the  warmth  and  brightness  of  her 
domicile. 

*  Thiis  room  is  so  cosy,  and  the  people 
of  the  house  are  very  considerate,  ^d 
my  friends  here  are  so  kind,  and  come 
to  see  me,  and  sit  with  me,  and  write  me 
long  letters  when  they  are  away.  Tou 
see  my  suffering  and  helplessness  bring 
out  everybody's  goodness.  I  feel  quite 
glad  and  grateful,  not  only  for  my  own 
sake,  when  old  Mrs  Cross,  who  is  so  dis- 
liked, comes  and  brings  me  books  and 
fruit;  and  Mr  Seamore,  whom  people  caU 
avaricious  and  selfish,  sends  his  carriage 
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t&  take  me  a  diiTe,  tt  he  has  done  seve- 
ral times.' 

Soon  after  this,  a  new  hope  brightened 
her  lile^  Her  youngest  brother  wrote  to 
her  firom  India,  to  say  he  was  coming  to 
Bngland;  that  he  longed  for  a  home,  and 
looked  to  her  to  share  in  and  superintend 
it  when  he  should  arrive. 

*I  shall  have  a  real  home,  with  my 
brother,  my  very  own  brother;  my  own 
home  i  Oh,  how  good,  how  dear  a  bless- 
ing, no  one  can  tell!* 

But  I  could  guess,  seeing  her  tears  of 
paasionate  rejoicing,  how  sad  had  been 
the  gap  that  now  promised  to  be  filled 
up. 

Well,  the  happiness  of  anticipation  she 
had,  and  eigoyed  to  the  uttermost  The 
^^ness  of  fulfilment  never  was  hers. 
Her  brother  died  pn  his  passage  home. 
By  his  death,  moreover,  a  portion  of  her 
slender  income  devolved  away  firom  her. 
She  was  so  poor  now,  that  she  had  to  eke 
ont  her  means  of  livelihood  by  working  at 
her  needle. 

*  But  that  is  a  blessing.  To  be  obliged 
to  work,  makes  the  time  of  my  forced  im- 
prisonment pass  more  quickly.  There  is 
an  added  interest  given  to  the  work,  you 
see,  that  only  necessity  could  supply.  It 
must  be  bad  for  me,  if  I  had  time  to  think 
too  much  of  my  brother.  Oh,  my  dear 
brother  Frauds,  we  were  little  children 
together!' 


Her  external  fortitade  broke  down  at 
the  mention  of  her  brother. 

*  It  seemed  so  very  sad  and  desolate  at 
first  I  had  hoped  and  yearned  so  much. 
For  a  little  whue  I  felt  quite  heartl»okeny 
like  a  chidden  child.  But  then  came  the 
peace  Qod  sends  to  his  chidden  children. 
It  is  so  comforting  to  feel  that,  when 
trouble  is  with  us,  Qod  is  with  us  too.' 

Not  long  after,  I  saw  Anna  once  again. 
She  lay  veory  quiet,  and  calm,  and  pale, 
on  her  white  bed.  Strong  in  her  h>ve, 
undoubting  in  her  fiuth,  she  was  waiting 
for  death. 

*I)ear,  don't  you  grieve;  there  is  no 
pain  left  now;  and  I  have  been  thinking 
so  happily.  It  is  strange,  my  mother 
died  while  I  was  a  little  child,  but  I  can 
remember  her  face  now  quite  well  .  .  . 
How  good  every  one  is  to  me !  I  love 
you  all  very  much,  but  not  half  enough. 
Nay,  don't  cry.  Think  how  happy  I  have 

been,  how  happy  I  am,  even  though 

Ah,  thank  God  for  aU!' 

And  when  I  looked  on  her  an  hour 
after,  when  her  face  shone  with  that  won- 
derful shining  that  never  comes  till  the 
earthly  light  is  gone,  and  there  has  come 
on  the  mortal  shell  the  passionless,  emo- 
tionless, to-removed  stillness  of  death,  I, 
too,  could  say,  *  Thank  Qod  for  all! '  and 
think,as  I  turned  again  to  the  outer,living 
world  of  sunshine,  sonnd,  and  movement, 

*  Truly,  she  it  happy.' 


THE  MBM0IB6  OF  THE  BUEE  DB  SAINT-SIMON. 

*  Noofl  fikisons  une  leotnre  raprds-dlner,  les  H^noires  de  M.  de  Saint-Simon,  oi3l  il  m'est 
impossible  de  ne  pas  vous  regretter:  vous  cmriez  deaplmsm  indicSUes^^Mmc*  du  Dfffand 
A  Horace  Walpole  (Nw.  21,  1770/ 


At  the  very  moment  when  the  manly 
language  of  Pascal,  Moli^re,  and  the 
grand  school  of  Port  Royal  was  tapering 
away  into  the  refined  and  almost  effemi- 
nate delicacy  of  Labruydre  and  the  mo- 
ralists of  his  sdiool,  Saint-Simon,  a  youth 
of  twenty,  nurtured  in  the  traditions  and 
phraseology  of  the  past,  was  busy  infusing 
into  his  memoirs  something  of  the  force 
and  freedom  of  that  vieorous  and  racy 
French  written  and  spoken  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  The 
style  of.Saint-SimoD,  variously  appreci- 
ated by  Frenchmen,  has  been  particulariy 
impugned  by  observers  of  ^mmatiod 
niceties  as  loose  and  desultoiy.   By  those, 


en  the  contrary,  who  do  not  abeolntely 
pin  their  faith  as  the  slaves  of  such  scio- 
lists as  Vangelas  and  Ihimaraaifl,  it  la 
justly  considered  as  affording  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  substantial  specimens  of 
the  language  in  existence.  With  some- 
thing of  the  length  and  musical  sweep  of 
our  Clarendon's  periods,  it  presents  ever 
and  anon  a  curtness,  an  elliptical  abrupt- 
ness, whiidi,  while  it  prevents  the  sentence 
from  palling  on  the  ear,  gives  it  additional 
sest  and  poignancy.  It  would  be  absurd, 
however,  to  assign  any  particular  man- 
ner to  a  work,  the  essential  ohancteristic 
of  which  is  variety:  a  variety  exhibiting 
at  one  time  the  austere  and  Hearrhing 
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sfyle  of  the  inexorable  lustoriaii,  with  a 
dash  of  the  broadest  humour,  the  richest 
comedy:  at  another,  the  most  harrowing 
or  bewitching  narrative,  graced  too,  when 
occasion  requires  it  should,  by  the  elevated 
reflections  of  the  moralist,  or  the  still 
loftier  strains  of  the  Ohnstian  orator. 
These  inimitable  qualities  of  style,  the 
exponents  of  almost  unparalleled  powers 
of  penetration  and  portraiture,  have  long 
since  assigned  to  the  works  of  their  pos- 
sessor a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  those 
of  Tacitus  and  Bossuet.  Saint-Simon's 
memoirs,  now  publishing  for  the  third 
time  in  France,*  made  their  first  appear- 
ance entire  (such  is  the  statement  of  the 
early  editors)  in  1829;  and  created,  de- 
spite a  literary  school  thus  openly  at  va- 
riance with  the  classical  past,  a  sensation 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  produced  by  the 
first  French  transUtion  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  They  embrace  a  period  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  eyes  of  French- 
men— namely,  the  second  half  of  Louis 
XIV .'s  reign,  precisely  that  of  his  contest 
with  our  £n^h  William  and  Anne,  and 
the  whole  of  the  regenqy,  dosing  only  with 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  1723. 
They  are  the  work  of  a  man  who  traversed, 
undazzled,  some  of  the  most  ^orious  years 
of  the  *  Qrand  Monaique's'  reign,  and  who 
lesistedy  notwithstanding  his  youth,  the 
enthusiasm  which  blinded  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen;  judging  severely,  nay  some- 
times harshly,  a  policy  which  his  contem- 
poraries aU  but  worshipped.  Macaulay's 
observation,  that  the  French  of  Louis 
XlV.'s  time  were  not  aware,  in  their 
infotuation  of  king-worship,  that  their 
adored  monarch  was  in  stature  even  be- 
low the  usual  standard,  cannot  for  an  in- 
stant apply  to  a  mind  so  vigoroudy  tem- 
pered as  that  of  the  Duke  de  Saint-Simon. 
No  man  ever  took  the  measure,  either 
mental  or  bodily,  of  his  sovereign  witli 
more  provoking  coolness  than  he.  No 
man  more  clearly  understood  than  he  did 
the  object  of  that  sovereign's  policy  in  call- 
ing his  nobles  around  him.  None  ever 
went  deeper  into  the  vices  of  his  admini- 
stration, the  vices  of  his  education,  the 

*  *M6moires  Complets  et  Anthentiques  da 
Due  de  Saint-Simon,  sur  le  Sidcle  de  Louis 
XIY.  et  la  B6genoe.  Nonvelle  Edition  col- 
lationn6e  Boigneusement  snr  le  manoscrit 
original,  avec  le  oonsentement  de  M.  le  Due 
actuel  de  Saint-Simon  qni  en  est  seal  pro- 
pri^taire;  avec  one  notice  de  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
de  I'Academie  Pran^aise,  et  ane  table  alpha- 
b^tique  complete  des  matidres  redig6e  8p4- 
oialement  poor  oette  edition.'    Paris:  Idw. 


vices  of  his  temper  and  character.  None  ^ 
ever  brought  out  in  more  appalling  or 
more  ludicrous  colours  the  vices  and 
dangers  of  the  bigoted  and  idiot  piety 
which  could  repeal  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  erect  hypocrisy  into  a  standing  law 
of  French  society.  It  is  he  who  tells  us, 
that  the  king's  education  had  been  so 
neglected  as  to  leave  him  in  ignorance  of 
the  most  vulgar  facts  connect^  with  law 
or  history,  exposing  him  even  in  public  to 
the  grossest  and  most  palpable  absurdi- 
ties. It  is  he  who  informs  us  that  flexi- 
bility, meanness,  a  cringing,  slavish  air  of 
admiration,  or  rather  of  helpless  imbecility, 
seen  save  by  and  through  the  king  him- 
self, was  the  only  means  of  winning  his 
fjftvour;  and  that  this  spirit  of  self-adu- 
lation  and  complacency  was  carried  such 
lengths  by  a  prince  neither  defident  in 
sense  nor  experience,  that,  though  with- 
out either  voice  or  ear  for  music,  he  would, 
in  private,  keep  incessantly  humming  such 
opera  prologue  passages  as  were  most  out- 
rageous in  his  praise.  He  admits,  too, 
with  a  candour  which  communicates  a 
deeper  tinge  to  the  darker  parts  of  the 
portrait,  that  Louis  XIY.,  though  his  in- 
tellect wa^  below  par,  was  possessed  of 
many  good  qualities:  had  a  remarkable 
power  of  appropriation,  an  an:  of  natural 
grandeur;  talked  well,  easily,  and  in  good 
terms;  and  that  even  his  ordinary  con- 
versation was  not  devoid  of  a  certain 
stamp  of  majesty:  adding,  however,  that 
his  ears  were  poisoned  by  the  most  crying 
and  hideous  flattery;  that  he  was  deified 
within  the  very  pale  of  Christianity,  made 
drunk  with  his  authority,  his  grandeur, 
and  glory;  and  that,  but  for  that  fear  of 
the  devU  which  it  pleased  Gk)d  to  leave 
him  a  prey  to  as  his  greatest  disorder,  he 
would  assuredly  have  had  himself  wor- 
shipped, and  as  certainly  have  met  with 
adorers.  On  the  score  of  the  royal  reli- 
gion, we  have  one  brief,  pertinent,  and 
conclusive  anecdote.  When  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  about  to  leave  for  Spain, 
where,  says  Saint-Simon,  he  intended  to 
join  Berwick  (the  bastard  son  of  our 
James  IL),  Louis  asked  him  what  persons 
he  meant  to  take  with  him.  The  duke 
mentioned,  among  others,  Fontpertuis. — 
*  What,  nephew,'  replied  the  king,  with 
emotion,  *the  son  of  that  madwoman  who 
ran  after  the  Jansenist  Arnauld? ' — *  Upon 
my  faith,  sire,'  rejoined  D'Orleans,  *I 
know  not  what  the  mother  did,  but  the 
son  I  uphold  to  be  no  Jansenist;  he 
doesn't  even  believe  in  Gfod.'  —  *Is  it 
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possible?'  was  the  kingfs  exclamation; 
'and  are  you  sore  of  it?  Well,  if 
that  is  the  case,  you  may  take  him 
with  you.' 

*  Saint-Simon,'  says  Samte-Beuve,  in 
his  introduction  to  the  present  edition  of 
that  nobleman's  memoirs,  *  is  the  ^eatest 
painter  of  his  age,  the  age  of  Louis  XIY. 
in  the  fiill  blaze  of  its  development.  Till 
the  pubUcation  of  his  memoirs,  there  ex- 
isted not  even  a  suspicion  of  the  life,  in- 
terest, and  ever-recurring  dramatic  move- 
ment supplied  by  the  court,  court  scenes, 
marriages,  deaths,  and  sudden  changes, 
nay,  even  the  ordinary  tenor  of  daily  life, 
with  the  reflex  hues  of  its  hopes  and  dis- 
appointments thrown  over  the  features  of 
countless  faces,  not  one  of  which  is  alike, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  conflicting  ambitions 
imparting  more  or  less  visible  animation 
to  all  the  characters  and  groups  seen  in 
the  great  galleiy  of  Versailles,  once  a 
mighty  maze,  but  not  now  without  a  plan, 
inasmuch  as,  thanks  to  his  labours,  they 
give  up  the  secret  of  their  combinations 
and  contrasts.  Till  the  publication  of 
Saint-Simon,  we  had  but  snatches,  mere 
sketches  of  all  this:  he  was  the  first  to 
give,  with  an  infinity  of  detail,  a  vast  im- 
pression of  the  varied  whole.  If  ever  man 
has  rendered  it  possible  to  re-people  Ver- 
sailles in  imagination,  and  re-people  it 
without  a  feeling  of  weariness,  he  is  the 
man.  His  page,  as  Bufibn  says  of  spring, 
is  warm  with  life.  But  they  produce,  at 
the  same  time,  a  singular  effect  with  re- 
gard to  the  times  and  reigns  which  they 
do  not  include.  On  leaving  off  the  pe- 
rusal of  his  pages,  to  open  those  of  any 
other  history  or  even  memoirs,  you  are  apt 
to  find  everything  flat,  stale,  and  unprofit- 
able. Every  period  which  has  not  had 
its  Saint-Simon,  at  once  appears  some- 
thing uninhabited  and  forlorn,  something 
voiceless  and  colourless.  Very  few  pe- 
riods of  French  history,  were  the  trial 
made,  would  stand  such  a  test,  resist  such 
a  counter-shock;  for  painters  of  his  de- 
scription are  rare;  indeed,  for  animation 
and  fulness,  there  has  been,  down  to  the 
present  time,  but  one  Saint-Simon.  Not 
but  there  have  been  memoirs  varied  and 
beautiful  in  form  before  his  time.  He 
would  have  been  the  first  to  protest 
against  an  act  of  injustice  calculated  to 
lessen  his  predecessors,  who  were,  he 
makes  the  declaration  himself,  his  prompt- 
ers and  pattern,  the  sources  from  which 
he  derived  a  taste  for  liring  and  animated 
history.    Painters,  too,  were  the  Ville- 


hardouins  and  JoinviUes,  in  the  midst  of 
their  somewhat  cramped  but  delightfully 
and  artlessly  awkward  narrations.  The 
Froissarts,  the  Oommynses,  also  had  al- 
ready attained  to  skill  and  art  without 
forfeiting  the  graces  of  simplicity.  Then 
what  a  galaxy,  what  a  generation  of  writ- 
ers, at  once  soldiers  and  civilians,  was 
produced  by  the  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century — a  Montluc,  a  Javannes,  a  D*  Au- 
bign€,  and  a  BrantSme.  What  original- 
ity of  language,  and  all  from  the  foun- 
tainhead,  and  what  diversity  in  the  ac- 
cent and  evidence !  Sully,  in  the  midst 
of  his  operoseness,  evinces  many  really 
beautiful,  solid,  and  attaching  qualities, 
lit  up  by  the  smile  of  Henri  IV.  And 
the  Fronde — what  a  crop  of  recitals  of  all 
sorts,  what  a  sudden  covey  of  unexpected 
historians  hatched  from  among  its  own 
actors,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  his 
eminently  brilliant  and  conspicuous  Betz, 
the  greatest  painter  before  the  advent 
of  Saint -Simon.  But  the  generation 
of  memoir  writers  proceeding  from  the 
Fronde  pause,  as  it  were,  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  real  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
From  that  period  we  have  nothing  but 
rapid,  unfinished  sketches,  traced  by  ele- 
gant, acute,  but  somewhat  listless  pens: 
Madame  de  La  Fayette,  La  Fare,  Ma- 
dame de  Caylus.  They  beget  a  reUsh, 
but  do  not  satisfy  it:  they  begin,  but  leave 
you  half-way.  Now,  no  pen  is  less  liable 
to  fail  or  leave  you,  less  indolent,  less 
apt  to  be  dispirited,  than  that  of  Saint- 
Simon.  He  addicts  himself  to  history, 
from  his  youth  up,  as  to  a  task  and  a 
mission.  He  does  not  allow  his  pen  to 
run  on  in  old  age  like  Retz,  calling  up 
dim  and  distant  recollections;  a  method  al- 
ways perilous,  and  unavoidably  the  source 
of  confusion  an<  i  error.  He  stores  up  facts 
day  by  day,  and  writes  them  down  night 
after  night.  He  begins  at  the  early  i^ 
of  nineteen,  in  his  military  tent,  and  plies 
his  task  incessantly  at  Versailles,  and 
everywhere  else.  He  is,  like  Herodotus, 
ever  and  ever  inquiring.  On  pedigree  he 
is  second  to  none:  on  the  past  he  argues 
with  the  learning  of  an  antiquary.  To 
the  present  he  is  all  eye  and  ear,  scenting 
whatever  is  on  foot,  and  setting  it  down 
incontinently.  He  turns  every  spare  hour 
to  account.  In  old  age,  and  when  living 
in  retirement  on  his  estate,  he  arranges 
the  whole  mass  of  materials  in  one  unique 
and  continuous  stream  of  narrative,  merely 
dividing  it  into  distinct  paragraphs,  with 
marginal  titles;  and  the  whole  of  this  im- 
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naensely  lengthy  text  he  onoe  more  copies 
out  in  his  own  hand,  with  erery — ^the  mi- 
nutest, attention  to  clearness  and  accuracy, 
qualities  of  authenticity  which,  had  they 
been  duly  taken  into  account,  ought  to 
have  challenged  for  his  order  and  method, 
his  style  and  phraseology,  though  cer- 
tainly careless  and  reduncknt,  the  most 
religious  respect.'  The  introduction  states, 
as  well  as  solves  the  question,  why  one  so 
young  should  have  evinced  so  early  and 
decided  an  historical  calling.  It  traces 
his  instinctively  historical  qualities  to  his 
&ther,  whose  portrait,  even  after  every 
allowance  is  made  for  its  being  drawn  by 
the  son,  represents  a  man  possessed  of 
moral  stamina  rather  uncommon  at  court. 
It  discovers  in  the  father  a  shortness  of 
temper  apt  to  degenerate  into  sourness, 
precisely  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
son,  and  which  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  father's  being  laid  on  the  shelf  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty.  He  was  a  i»r 
Yourite  with  Louis  XIII.,  but  no  courtier; 
and  if  he  withdrew  in  partial  disgrace  to 
the  government  of  Blaye,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  death  of  the  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  it  was  merely  because  he  kept 
his  honour,  without  being  able  to  keep 
his  tongue.  To  his  son,  Saint- Simon, 
bom  in  1676,  when  the  father  was  sixty- 
eight,  some  say  seventy-two,  the  latter 
transmitted  certain  hereditary  qualities — 
pride,  honesty,  a  lofty  spirit,  and  all  the 
instincts  of  high  descent,  with  a  degree  of 
inveteracy  they  had  not  perhaps  attained 
in  the  origimJ.  He  was  bred  at  home, 
under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  a  person  of 
merit,  and  his  father,  who  was  fond  of 
recalling  the  manners  and  relating  the 
anecdotes  of  the  olden  court,  thereby  in- 
stilling into  the  mind  of  his  son  a  reve- 
rence for  the  past,  and  an  early  bias  in 
fiivour  of  the  beautiful  in  reminiscence. 
In  fact,  the  youth's  dearest  wish  and  am- 
bition was  to  be  a  man  of  consequence  in 
the  world,  the  better  to  know  and  chro- 
nicle the  affiiirs  of  his  time.  And  yet  his 
calling  as  a  writer,  which  now  appears 
so  clearly  blazoned,  was  originally  kept 
secret,  masked  and  muffled,  as  it  were, 
by  all  sorts  of  grandee  and  courtier-like 
pretensions,  as  well  as  other  accessory 
ambitions  appertaining  at  that  time  to  a 
personage  of  his  rank.  His  first  attempt 
was  a  bulletin  of  the  hotly-contested  field 
of  Neerwinden  (1693),  won  by  Luxem- 
bourg over  our  English  William;  a  bulle^ 
tin  for  the  use  of  his  mother  and  friends. 
In  1694,  in  the  leisure  of  a  camp  life  in 


Qermany,  he  decidedly  began  those  me- 
moirs, in  the  writing  and  finishing  of 
which  he  was  destined  to  employ  sixty 
years  of  his  life.  And  this  he  did  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  the 
perusal  of  those  of  Marshal  Bassompicrre, 
which,  though  they  spoke  in  disparaging 
terms  of  his  &ther,  he  nevertheless  de- 
clared to  be  extremely  curious,  albeit  dis- 
gusting from  their  extreme  personal  va- 
nity. Saint-Simon  was,  a  man  of  un- 
doubted principle,  with  a  strong  and  im- 
pulsive liking  for  people  of  honesty.  Of 
this  we  have  a  whimsical  illustration  in 
the  singular  step  he  took  in  the  direction 
of  the  Duke  de  Beauvillier,  the  most  up- 
right man  of  the  court;  one  of  whose 
daughters  he  was  anxious  to  marry — the 
elder  or  the  younger,  no  matter  which, 
as  he  had  personally  seen  neither.  In 
fact,  his  real  passion  was  for  the  duke 
and  duchess;  and  if  he  failed  in  his  im- 
mediate purpose,  he  succeeded  at  least  in 
establishing  an  intimacy  with  the  duke, 
and  the  virtuous  as  well  as  serious  part 
of  the  court,  thereby  opening  a  vista  into 
the  future,  connected  with  the  early  pro- 
mise of  excellence  given  by  Fenelon's  im- 
petuous pupil,  the  enthusiastic  and  pious 
Duke  de  Bourgogne.  Another  connection, 
and  one  of  a  very  opposite  nature,  was 
that  he  formed  with  the  future  regent, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  he  faith- 
fully adhered  through  good  and  through 
bad  report,  being  the  only  courtier  who 
durst  for  a  time  be  seen  standing  by  the 
side  of  a  prince  who  had  incurred  the 
deep  displeasure  of  King  Louis,  and  who 
lay  besides  under  the  popular  and  alarm- 
ing suspicion  of  having  poisoned,  in  the 
space  of  two  years,  no  fewer  than  five 
members  of  the  royal  family,  including  the 
heir  to  the  crown.  In  his  perpetual  con- 
tact with  this  most  generous  and  witty  of 
debauchees,  Saint-Simon  redaained  uncon- 
taminated;  and,  if  any  other  testimony 
than  his  own  were  wanting  to  confirm  the 
assertion,  we  have  that  of  the  duke  him- 
self, who  said  (thus  profanely)  of  his  steady 
and  unrelaxing  counsellor,  that  he  was  m- 
mvMe  comme  Dim  a  ^une  mite  enrag^e 
(as  immutable  as  Qod,  and  enragingly  con- 
sistent). While  this  prince's  friend  and 
adviser,  he  studiously  declined  every  offer 
of  personal  aggrandisement;  refusing  to 
be  appointed  governor  to  the  young  king, 
captam  of  the  royal  guards,  nay,  even 
keeper  of  the  seals,  and  obstinately  re- 
pelling every  attempt  to  make  him  par- 
ticipate either  in  the  speculative  infiitua- 
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tkMi  or  JOffn  mbttantial  ptofito  of  I*w't 
lunons  •jstem  of  finance. 

Saint -Simon's  piofcuns,  tfaooffh  fre- 
quentij  dmwn  under  the  aeeret  nnpolae 
of  diadain  or  aTwrion,  are  startling  like- 
Qessea.  Impaaiioned  as  he  natnnlly  i% 
it  is  by  no  means  a  eommendable  featore 
in  the  moral  charaoker  of  any  one  to  have 
exorcised  his  ayenging  pendl.  His  in- 
dignation is  never  ronsed  except  in  cases 
where  there  is  ^  deploiahle  deficiency  in 
certain  fibrei^  a  saperabondanoe  of  servi- 
M^,  or  an  exdosiTe  leaning  to  duplicity. 
With  regard  to  characters  ol  a  difierent 
ftamp;  he  may  be  carried  afray  by  error 
or  prejudice,  but  the  nature  of  his  talent 
is  erer  more  impartial  than  his  will,  and 
if  there  is  anyone  good  feature  or  anality 
Jin  the  object  of  his  hatred,  he  feels  as  if 
iaQ)elled  to  give  it.  He  stands  aloof  and 
alone,  ^not  merely  for  his  thriUing  por- 
traits, but  for  the  laigeness  of  his  diama- 
tiic  conceptions,  his  powers  of  exhibition, 
bis  groups,  and  the  endless  involutions 
of  his  dt(maH$  permmoB,  The  two  most 
conspicuous  of  these  are  his  death  of  that 
dullest  of  Dauphins,  Monseigneur  (King 
Louis's  son,  and  fether  to  the  Duke  of 
Boujcgogne),  with  the  attendant  and  al- 
most operatic  changes  brought  about  in 
one  ni^t  among  the  mob  of  princes  and 
courti^nB;  and  that  most  wonderful  court 
or  leet  iH  justice,  in  which  he  has  the 
supreme  satiB&ction  to  behold  his  ene- 
mies c^  the  parliament  compelled  to  run 
OQun^  to  the  late  king's  will,  and  de- 
grade firom  their  rank  df  princes  of  the 
blood  the  l^timised  bastards  of  the 
han^tiest  and  most  licentious  of  mo- 
nsich&  In  this  but  soene^  the  spirit  of 
pa^otism  is  but  too  evidently  alloyed  by 
the  q[>irit  of  heraldic  pride.  The  duke . 
and  peer  Saint-^Simon  is  no  longer  bound 
by  the  law  of  ceremonial  to  humble  his 
crest  befoise  the  spurious  seed  of  royalty; 
hence  a  whirl  and  rush  of  gratified  mal^ 
nity,  which  sweeps  him  beyond  the  limits 
of  art,  prompting  a  virulence  of  language 
bordering  on  abigolute  fero^ty.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  he  is  never  more  happily 
inspired  than  when  he  conceives  he  has 
to  deal  with  a  scoundrel  or  hypocrite. 
Of  this  we  have  an  alarming  instance  in 
1^  pprtcait  which  appears  in  the  veiy  first 
chapter  of  his  memoirs — ^that  of  tiie  first 
parliament  president,  Dn  Harlay,  the  de- 
fcendsrot  of  the  great  Dn  Harlay  of  the 
tempestuous  times  of  the  Quises.  Of 
this  obnoxious  personage  he  mves  a  two- 
Md»  or  moral  and  physical^  wetch.    We 


shaU  lay  the  moral  man  hefofe  Our  read- 
ers first  :—*  He  was  learned,'  si^  Saint- 
Simon,  *in  tfaA  public  kw,  thoronghiy« 
master  of  the  vinous  forms  of  jnii^sru- 
dence,  well  acquainted  with  histoid,  and 
knew  how  to  manage  his  cmoiation  with 
irresistible  authoi^.  A  phaiisaic  aus- 
terity rendered  him  formidable^  by  the 
license  he  assumed  in  his  public  censures, 
of  parties,  banristers,  or  magistrates,  so 
that  every  one  trembled  to  have  to  do 
with  him.  Supported,  besides,  in  every- 
thing fay  the  courts  of  whidi  he  was  the 
slave,  as  well  as  the  most  humble  servant 
of  all  really  in  power,  he  was  an  acute 
courtier,  singulariy  cniflfy  and  p<^itio— > 
talents  which  he  applied  solely  to  the 
fiirtherance  of  his  ambition  of  rule  and 
preferment,  and  to  securing  himself  a 
character  as  a  great  man.  In  other  re- 
qiects,  of  no  eflfective  honour,  of  no  prin- 
ciple in  privacy,  of  no  honesty  other  than 
exterior,  even  of  no  humanity — in  a  w(»d, 
a  perfect  hypocrite,  without  either  foith 
or  law,  without  either  Qod  or  soul,  a 
harsh  husband,  a  barbarous  fother,  a  ty- 
rannical brother,  a  firiend  of  none  but 
himself  naturally  perverse,  food  of  in- 
sulting and  browbeating,  and  improving 
eveiy  opportunity  of  the  kind  through, 
life.'  To  complete  the  moral  picture,  we 
have  Hariay  in  his  own  house,  with  his 
son,  both  demurely  sitting  opposite  each 
others  and  making  diplomatic  inquiries 
after  one  another's  health;  or  we  have 
them  intrenched  each  within  his  apart- 
ments, separated  by  a  mere  landing-place^ 
and  exchanging  together  dry,  oeremonioua 
notes,  whi&  would  have  done  no  dis- 
honour to  a  chancellor's  office.  Or  we 
have  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  aratoirty 
and  the  equally  reverend  fother  Jesuits^ 
tilting  toj^ther  in  the  chambers  of  old 
Harlay  hmiself,  the  president  listening 
alternately  to  each  without  betraying  the 
sUghtest  preference;  thus  showing  both 
parties  out  as  for  as  the  door,  when  he 
k)oks  sharp  in  the  face  of  the  Jesuits, 
known  for  tiie  laxness  of  their  doctrinal 
mprals,  with  a  *  It^s  a  pleasure,  fothers, 
to  live  with  you' — ^n^idly  establishing 
the  balance  of  attention  by  addressing 
tiie  stricter  oratoriaiy  with  a  *and  a  iu^ 
piness,  fothera,  to  die  with  you.'  The 
physinl  sketch,  an  apt  embodiment  of  the 
moral  outline,  is  ss  follows : — *  Hariay  was 
a  tiiin,  small  man,  with  a  losenged  fooe^ 
a  btfge  aquiline  nose,  vulture  eyes,  that 
seemel  to  devour  objects  and  look  through 
stone  wfUs;  wearing  a  band  and  a  bbick 
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wig  sprinklfid  wkh  white,  Mh  oondider- 
i^y  longer  than  they  are  worn  by  eocle- 
siiWitijDs;  a  ealotU  and  flat  wristbands,  like 
the  priesto  and  the  chanoellor;  always  in 
his  gown,  though  a  scanty  one;  with  a 
stoop  in  bis  gait,  a  slow,  deliberate, 
marked  ntteiance,  an  old-&shioned  Qani- 
ish  pronunciation,  and  often  words  of  the 
same  stamp;  his  whole  outward  man 
cramped,  oonsttained,  affected;  an  odour 
of  hypocrisy,a  hollow,  <^oal  deportment; 
making  slow,  deep  bows;  brushing  the 
wall  as  he  went  along,  with  an  air  ever 
deferential,  but  through  which  would 
peer  out  a  look  of  insolent  audadty; 
using  demure,  set  forms  of  speech,  through 
which  oosed  im  sorts  of  pride,  and  as 
much  sneering  contempt  as  he  durst  yen- 
tore  to  show.'  The  following  short  aneo- 
dote  is  so  happy  an  illustration  of  this 
remarkable  duplicate,  that  we  give  it 
withomt  hesitation:— *  The  Dnchesse  de 
la  F«rt6,'  says  Saint-Simon,  *  called  to 
request  an  audience  of  the  President  du 
Harlay,  and  was  obliged,  like  ereiy  one 
else,  to  put  up  with  his  ill-humour.  On 
her  way  out  she  complained  to  her  man 
of  business,  (idling  the  president  an  old 
baboon.  The  president  was  dose  on  her 
heels,  but  without  uttering  a  word.  Of 
this  she  became  aware  at  last,  and  only 
hopod  he  had  not  overheard  her;  but  he, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  followed  her 
to  her  eairiage.  Shortly  after,  her  lady- 
ship's case  was  called,  and  immediately 
won.  She  made  all  haste  to  viait  the 
president^  returning  him  all  sorts  of 
thanks.  He,  humb^  and  modest,  ducked 
and  bowed,  then  looking  her  stnight  in 
the  &oe,  replied  aloud,  m  presence  of 
everybody,  "  I  am  very  fgiaA,  madam,  that 
an  old  baboon  has  been  able  to  pleasure 
an  old  ape."  Whereupon,  in  all  humi- 
lity, and  without  uttering  a  word  more, 
he  b^an  to  foUow  her  out,  his  usual 
practice  when  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a 
visiter.  The  duchess  wished  she  could 
have  killed  him,  or  have  dropped  dead  her- 
sell  She  talked  she  knew  not  what,  but 
could  not  get  quit  of  him — always  be- 
hind her,  in  profound  and  respectful 
silence  and  downcast  looks,  till  she  had 
fiuriy  got  into  her  carriage.'  His  por- 
traits, whether  of  the  army,  church,  court, 
or  parliament,  have  a  truth  of  costume, 
a  delicacy  or  vigour  of  touch,  which  mark 
them  as  the  work  of  a  master.  On  Fe- 
ndon,  so  interesting  a  character,  he  dwdls 
at  considerable  length;  out  of  gratitude^ 
he  says,  to  his  deputed  friend,  the  Puka 


de  Beauvillier,  who,  when  appointed  go- 
vernor to  the  Children  i^Franee^  selected 
the  graceful  abb6  as  an  assistant  tutor 
in  his  noUe  task.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  figure  and  fsce : — *  The  pre* 
late  was  a  tall,  thin,  extremely  handsome^ 
pale  man,  with  a  great  nose,  eyes  firom 
which  fire  and  wit  streamed  like  a  tor- 
rent, mth  a  countenance  such  as  I  never 
saw  the  lika-^eudi  as,  once  seen,  could 
never  after  be  forgotten.  It  combined 
aU,  and  its  contraries  exhibited  nothing 
oonfiictiiig.  It  was  grave  and  courteous, 
serious  and  cheerful,  savouring  of  tha 
scholar,  the  biihop,  and  the  grandee;  but 
its  prevalent  expression  (as,  indeed,  that 
of  his  whole  person)  was  refinement  wit, 
graoefolness,  decenqr,  and,  above  all, 
nobleness.  It  required  an  e£E6rt  to  cease 
gaang  upon  it' 

Samt-Simon  has  been  diarged  with  in- 
aoeurades— a  charge  easily  proved,  and 
one  just  as  easily  obviated  in  an  editioa 
containing  foot-notes,  where  slips  of  the 
memory,  as  well  as  hearsay  errors  or  mis- 
statements, are  redressed.  But  a  mora 
serious  charge  has  been  brought  against 
him,  involying  the  general  truth  of  the- 
whole.  To  this  there  can  be  but  one 
answer:— history  differs  according  to  the 
difierent  objects  in  view.  There  is  a  kind 
of  history  which  may  be  termed  political 
or  administrative,  the  objeet  of  whidi  is 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  oompassed 
when  the  nannktive  is  the  dear  and  com- 
bined result  of  a  steady  and  oonsdentioua. 
examination  of  state  documents,  diplo- 
matic papers  and  reports.  There  is  an- 
other A  quite  a  diffiorent  stamp— moral 
and  contemporary  history  written  by 
actors,  eye  or  ear  witnesses.  The  actor 
or  witness  lives  at  court,  if  it  is  a  period 
of  courts,  where  he  looks  on,  or  lutens^ 
or  makes  inquiries.  His  authorities  are 
the  aged,  those  living  in  disgrace  or  re-, 
tirement,  subalterns,  too,  nay,  even  valets. 
This  requires  caution,  and  a  certain  sift- 
ing or  comparing  of  e^ence.  In  what  the 
actor  or  witness  does  or  sees  personally, 
the  process  is  more  rapid.  Ifheisgilted 
w^h  a  power  of  observation,  and  to  this 
power  adds  the  equally  felicitons  gift  of 
expression,  his  history  is  at  once  animated 
and  picturesque^  conveying  the  vei^  sen- 
sation and  fllusion  of  reality,  bringing  ua 
fu»  to  face  with  a  living,  moving  society 
which  he  had  deemed  to  have  vanished. 
Now,  such  a  moral  history  may,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  lay  daim  to  as  much  relative 
truth  as  ita  more  staid  and  bttckiam  com-. 
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panion.  In  both,  the  pen  is  held  by  one 
who  is  swayed  as  mnch  by  his  passion  as 
he  is  directed  or  guided  by  his  reason. 
Change  the  actor  or  spectator,  it  may  be 
said,  and  the  whole  historical  fobric 
changes  its  hue.  This  we  are  ready  to 
admit.  But  change  the  examiner  of  re- 
ports, the  collator  of  documents,  and  the 
ronilt  as  immediately  undei^oes  a  similar 
metamorphosis.  The  main  point  is,  that 
there  should  be  one  great  painter,  one 
great  reflecting  mirror  at  every  great  pe- 
riod. If  not,  you  are  reduced  to  get  up 
your  beautiful  narrative  or  historical  pic- 
tures with  all  sorts  of  positive  documents: 
in  which  case  your  pages,  however  true 
as  regards  political  results,  will  always  be 
felt  to  be  artificial,  nor  can  you,  with  all 
your  art,  give  hfe  to  the  period  of  which 
you  have  written.  Saint-Simon  himself, 
however,  appears  to  have  maturely  con- 
sidered this  grand  question  of  truth,  and 
this,  too,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  memoirs. 
We  have  in  the  present  edition  a  letter 
of  his,  bearing  date,  Versailles,  29th  March, 
1699  (he  was  then  only  twenty-four  years 
of  age),  addressed  to  M.  de  Rano6,  Abb4 
de  la  Trappe  (the  same  whose  life  has 
been  written  by  Chateaubriand),  request- 
ing his  ghostly  counsel  and  direction  in 
the  matter.  His  object  in  addressing  the 
holy  man  is,  not  to  obtain  permission  to 
write  (this  he  had  already  long  deter- 
mined on),  but  to  obtain  some  more  or 
less  easy  rule  whereby  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  reconcile  truth-telling,  as  regards 
others,  with  conscience,  as  regards  him- 
self. Truth-telling  was  an  absolute  pas- 
sion with  Saint-Simon,  and  one  he  was 
bent  on  satisfying,  provided  it  could  be 
done  in  Christian  fashion,  and  with  a 
Catholic  warrant  To  show  how  much 
he  is  in  earnest,  he  favours  the  abb6  with 
a  sight  of  that  part  of  his  memoirs  which 
concerns  his  lawsuit  with  his  former  gene- 
ral, De  Luxembourg  (a  question  of  prece- 
dence in  parliament) — one  of  the  harshest, 
he  says,  and  bitterest  written  of  his  pages. 
These,  as  well  as  others,  the  abb6  is  to 
read  and  judge,  after  which  he  is  to  pre- 
scribe to  his  penitent  how  he  is  to  record 
the  uncompromising  truth  without  hurt- 
ing his  conscience,  as  he  is  resolved  to 
show  tenderness  to  none,  and  yet  avoid 
any  scruples  which  might  arise  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  tempt  him  to 
commit  the  precious  and  patiently-col- 
lected treasure  to  the  flames.  The  ques- 
tion he  puts  to  the  abb6  implies  not  so 
much  absolution  for  past,  as  full  and  ple- 


nary indulgence  for  future  severity;  and 
the  abb6,  if  we  are  to  judge  fix)m  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  the  memoirs,  must  have 
subscribed  to  his  wish,  less,  no  doubt,  as 
a  retrospective  penance  for  his  own  early 
editorship  of  *  Anacreon,'  than  from  the 
promptings  of  an  ascetic  spirit,  which 
made  severity  the  primary  law  of  his  now 
stem  and  unbending  nature.  From  all 
this,  we  may  easily  gather  that  Saint- 
Simon's  religion  was  partly  his  own,  partly 
that  of  his  time.  His  own,  as  far  as  its 
inward  sanction  guided  and  strengthened 
his  sense  of  honour  and  justice;  that  of 
his  time,  in  as  far  as  its  outward  and  tra- 
ditional practice  might  be  deemed  sufli- 
dent  to  protect  the  sinner  against  the 
consequences  of  certain  peccadilloes.  In 
other  words,  his  religion  was  sincere,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  respect,  though  not 
quite  so  enlightened  as  might  have  been 
anticipated.  He  was  but  too  frequent  in 
his  visits  and  sojoumings  at  the  Trappe, 
whose  abbe  he  probably  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  religious  empiric,  skilful  in  all 
individufd  cases,  but  having  no  call  to  in- 
terfere with  the  system  or  soul  in  general. 
He  therefore  unscrupulously  indulged  all 
his  deep-seated  prejudices  and  moral  an- 
tipathies, with  an  understanding  that  the 
thing  was  regulated,  or  that  at  stated 
and  particular  periods  there  might  be 
a  ghostly  reckoning,  after  which  he  was 
once  more  at  liberty  to  give  the  rein  to 
his  artistic  and  all-pervading  passion.  All 
this  may  savour  of  littleness,  but  it  is  a 
littleness  which  does  anything  but  detract 
from  the  lofty  opinion  we  at  once  ^ter- 
tain  of  hisintellect,  when,  breakingthrough 
the  cobwebs  of  superstitious  scruples,  he 
grapples  personally  with  the  question,  and 
proves,  in  his  own  sustained  and  massy 
style,  that  no  fancied  Christian  charity  has 
a  right  to  stand  between  the  reader  and 
historical  truth.  The  secret  springs  of 
history  must,  he  urges,  be  laid  bare,  other- 
wise fiftcts  and  events  are  alike  unintel- 
ligible. History  is  not,  like  science,  a 
thing  to  be  created  or  evolved  with  in- 
fidlible  certainty  in  the  vast  recess  of 
some  capacious  brain,  where  the  discovery 
of  one  principle  or  degree  of  evidence  in- 
variably leads  to  that  of  another.  It  has 
no  principle,  key,  or  rudiment,  no  rule  or 
introduction,  which,  once  understood,  can 
lead  even  the  most  luminous  or  studious 
mind  from  one  event  to  another.  It 
must  therefore  be  taught  and  fearlessly, 
pursued  through  every  maase  and  involu- 
tion of  vice,  or  crime,  or  My.    Evidently 
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our  author  is  not  one  of  your  angelico- 
Jesuitical  natures,  whose  purblind  eye 
shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of  un- 
veiled truth,  and  who  would  rather  vege- 
tate for  ever  in  hoodwinked  and  blissful 
Ignorance,  than  withdraw  the  garment 
which  covers  the  nakedness  of  past  or 
present.  We  are  bound,  says  the  vigor 
rous  and  manly  critic — we  are  bound  to 
be  charitable  to  ourselves  ais  well  as  to 
others;  we  are  bound  to  seek  the  benefit 
of  instruction,  to  avoid  being  dull,  stupid, 
and  everlasting  dupes.  Are  we,  he  ar- 
gues, to  recoil  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Guises,  the  kings  and  the 
court  of  their  times,  for  fear  of  learning 
their  crimes  and  abominations  1— of  the 
Richelieus  and  Mazarins,  for  fear  of  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  commotions 
.  caused  by  their  ambitions,  the  vices  and 
foults  exhibited  in  the  cabals  and  intrigues 
of  their  times?  Shall  we  be  silent  on 
the  subject  of  Cond6,  to  avoid  knowing 
his  revolts  and  their  attendant  conse- 
quences ?  Or  the  subject  of  Turenne  and 
his  relatives,  not  to  witness  the  most 
signal  acts  of  perfidy  most  immeasurably 
rewarded  1  Must  we  have  no  idea  of  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan,  lest  we  should  come 
to  know  the  sins  which  were  the  cause  of 
her  rise  ?  None  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
and  that  portent  her  reign,  for  fear  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  infamies  of  her  early  life, 
the  ignominy  and  calamity  of  her  great- 
ness, so  disastrous  to  France  ?  Let  us,  he 
adds,  render  to  the  Creator  a  more  rational 
worship,  nor  purchase  the  salvation  which 
the  Redeemer  has  won  for  us  by  absolute 
brutishness  or  unattainable  perfection. 
He  is  too  good  to  require  the  one,  too  just 
to  require  the  other.  Let  us  know,  there- 
fore, as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  value  of  men 
and  the  price  of  things:  our  main  study,  in 
the  midst  of  a  world  carefully  and  ever- 
lastingly masked,  should  be  to  make  no 
mistake.  Let  us  understand  that  know- 
ledge is  always  excellent,  and  that  thegood 
or  evU  lies  in  the  use  we  make  of  it.  Hav- 
ing thus  swept  before  him  what  Johnson 
in  his  impatience  would  have  aUled  the 
*cant'  of  charity,  the  author  concludes 
with  the  statement  that  contemporaxy  his- 
tory, when  left  to  ripen  for  a  generation  or 
two  under  lock  and  key,  has  all  the  dis- 
secting advantages  of  the  past,  as  it  at- 
tacks and  unmasks  none  but  the  dead, 
or  those  so  long  deceased  that  none  alive 
can  take  any  personal  interest  in  them. 

Saint-Simon's  life  is  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  when  disconnected  with  his 


memoirs.  He  married  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Marshal  de  Lorges,  Turenne'g 
nephew  and  favourite  pupiL  He  was 
then  twenty,  was  duke  and  peer  of 
France,  Qovemor  of  Blaye,  Qovemor  and 
Grand  Bailli  of  Senlis,  and  commander 
of  a  regiment  of  cavaliy.  He  served 
several  campaigns,  with  the  necessary  pro- 
priety and  application  to  military  duties. 
After  the  peace  of  Ryswick  (1697),  his 
regiment  of  horse  was  disbanded.  In 
;L702  (War  of  the  Spanish  Succession), 
certain  promotions  placing  above  him 
younger  men  than  himself,  induced  him 
to  quit  the  profession  of  arms  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-seven,  thereby  forfeiting  all 
hopes  of  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  master; 
who  willingly  gave  a  slight,  but  never  re? 
ceived  one  without  a  feeling  of  cold  and 
settled  rancour.  Notwithstanding  all  our 
author's  attempts  at  discretion,  suspi-r 
dons  were  very  generally  entertained  of 
his  being  busy  writing  his  memoirs: 
at  all  events,  his  temper  was  not  much 
of  a  secret  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who 
was  his  special  aversion,  says,  he  was 
vain,  censorious,  and  full  of  views;  mean- 
ing bold  and  systematic  projects.  It 
was  in  vain  he  kept  watch  over  his 
tongue,  the  angry  and  biting  expression 
would  make  its  escape,  or  be  replaced  by 
an  expressive,  eloquent,  and  equally  dan- 
gerous silence.  When  complaining  one 
day  (he  was  weak  enough  to  compliun)  to 
Louis  XIY.  of  the  slanderous  language 
of  his  enemies,  *  Why,  sir,'  was  his  ma- 
jesty's answer,  *you  so  talk  and  censure 
yourself,  no  wonder  people  talk  of  you; 
why  don't  you  hold  your  tongue  ? '  Saint- 
Simon's  firat  chance  of  positive  influence 
lay  with  the  Buke  de  Bourgogne.  But 
his  hopes,  whatever  they  might  be,  wei« 
blasted  by  the  duke's  death  in  1712.  His 
political  theory  (what  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non caUs  his  views),  of  which  he  treats 
somewhat  in  exUmo  on  various  occasionG^ 
was,  of  course,  reactionary.  Deeming  the 
power  of  the  monarch  excessive,  his  wish 
was  to  temper  it  by  the  co-existing  power 
and  counsel  of  the  dukes  and  peers,  his 
own  darling  caste  and  hobby.  The  hourr 
geoia  he  regards  as  a  very  sleek,  very 
clever,  insolent,  and  ambitious  aggr^pit^ 
governing  the  kingdom  through  its  clerks 
and  secretaries,  and  exercising  unfounded 
but  sovereign  authority  in  the  parliaments 
through  the  instrumentality  of  legists, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  President  da 
Harhiy.  This,  of  course,  he  meant  to 
quash.    As  for  the  people,  properly  so 
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eeSMy  fhey  wei^  yet  in  tbeir  poHHeil 
nonage)  and  thotfore  fnmed  no  pAit  of 
bis  syrteni  of  gcyranment.  HIa  eonnoo^ 
Ikm  with  ttiiehap-liazardy  haHd-to-motith) 
ixtniYi^ga&t  regent  aflbided  noopportu- 
mty  for  anjtbeoffy  but  that  <tf  finance.  The 
higaaffn  death  in  1723 onoe  moreitatoed 
liim  of  the  nueertaintj  of  all  BnUimatjr 
prospects-^  warning  fturther  imptOTed 
hj  a  gentle  hint  from  the  ftatnre  mmialer 
(Fleuiy),  that  his  preseDoe  at  Paris  would 
be  more  agreeable  tium  at  Versaillea. 
8Mnt49inioii  thought  too  mndi  aleud  lor 
tiie  whispering  sjvtem  about  to  be  inau- 
Korated  by  the  placid  Bishop  of  SV^ns; 
fie  therefore  retired  to  his  estate.  The 
last  mention  we  hear  made  of  him  is  by 
Sburshal  de  Belle-Isie,  who  compares  tbe 
Old  man's  contersation  to  the  most  agree- 
able and  pkasmg  of  dictionariea  We 
could  have  wished  the  simile  had  been 
other,  as  a  dictionary  is  not  generally 
known  as  a  compendium  of  sweetsi 
Saint-Simon,  we  are  further  informed^ 
would  occasionally  come  to  Paris,  and 
irisit  the  Duehease  de  la  Yalli^re  and  the 
Dnchesse  de  Mandhi  (both  of  the  noUe 
&mily  of  the  Koailles),  where,  availing 
himsdf  of  the  privily  of  age,  and  wait^ 
ing  the  grandee  in  fiiYour  of  the  country 
gtotleman,  he  would  put  himself  at  his 
ease,  hang  hiis  wig  on  an  arm-chair,  and 
talk  away,  with  his  hare  head  redringi 
reeking,  one  could  almost  flMiGy,  like  some 
half-ttttinet  volcano.  &e  died  in  1750, 
aged  eighty,  long  after  completing  his 
memdra  He  died  during  the  rei^  of 
ToHaire,  when  Diderot's  ^Philosi^ic 
Clydopsedia'  had  bqgun,  when  ftousseau 
had  mftde  his  appearance,  JEUld  just  as 
Montesquieu  himself  reappeared  from  the 
aome^  after  producing  all  his  works.  What. 
it  has  been  asked,  must  he  have  thought 
of  all  these  novelises?  Probably  hot 
much.  Like  the  Abb6  Yertot,  who  fi- 
nished his  *Siege  of  Malta'  before  the 
true  particuktrs  reached  him,  and  sum- 
marily decUned  availing  himsetf  of  ftetrther 
idocuments  by  his  famous  miswer,  ^mon 
^eUge  eat  fait^  8aint-%non,  who  had 
dosed  all  written  accounts  with  his  own 
particular  world,  must  have  folt  little 
temptation  to  mm  the  ooonomy  of  his 
car^hUy-oopied  pages  by  kurriledly  reoo(rd- 
faig  the  exploits  of  a  new  and  titeraty 
world.  He  does,  it  is  trae,  make  super- 
ciHous  mention  of  Arouet,  as  he  calls 
hhn^  tile  soh  of  a  notary  who  had  been 
ius  own  and  his  fisther's,  saying,  he  was 
ttdM  to  Tttlie  fas  some  Tsiy  satirical 


and  impudent  verses.  The  vefsea,  Wl^ifb 
were  not  AroueVs,  though  ascribed  to  his 
procodons  malice,  were  directed  againsa 
the  memory  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  therefmte 
naturally  enough  attracted  Saint-Simon's 
attenticm.  He  does  him  the  honour  of 
a  second  mention  fo^  a  second  copy  of 
satirical  verees,  of  whidi  he  was  eqmdly 
guihlesB^  and  for  whidi  he  was  sent  to 
the  Bastille.  He  ^^ates^  he  should  not 
have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  men- 
tion such  a  trifle,  had  not  the  author  be- 
come a  person  of  consequence  in  a  certain 
society,  as  well  as  poet  and  academician 
by  the  name  of  Voltaire,  a  name  assumed 
by  the  adventurer  to  disguiae  his  own! 
He  ib  equally  brief;  though  by  no  means 
so  disdainftil,  in  his  mention  of  Badne, 
Boilean,  MoMdre,  and  Lafontaine.  He 
thinks  highly  of  Badne;  who^  as  he  says, 
had  nothing  of  the  poet  in  his  manner, 
but  Una  de  VhonnMehomme — everything 
of  the  honeilt  man;  i,  e,,  gentleman  <x 
the  period.  And  yet  he  is  unwittingly 
the  cause  of  a  yery  popular  error  as  re^ 
gards  this  illustrious  poet,  who  is,  in  con- 
sequence, believed  to  have  died  of  timt 
singular  mental  malady  known  in  France 
by  the  name  of  mttUe  reniri^-^  spedea 
of  slow  and  spontaneous  combustion,  oo- 
cadoned  by  tiddng  a  dlly  or  awkward  slip 
too  much  to  heart  Saint-Simon,  in  fiust. 
gravely  rehites,  that  Racine  (the  second 
most  polished  and  handsome  man  in  the 
kingdom,  taking  King  Louis  himself  to 
be  the  first),  b^g  adced  by  his  majesty 
why  comedy  had  so  much  declined  of  late, 
addttoed  as  a  reason  the  practice  of  repre- 
senting superannuated  old  pieces^  among 
othen^  the  insignificant  and  disgusting 
plays  of  Scarron.  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
the  relict  di  that  facetious  auth(»r,  reddens 
to  the  tip  of  her  nose,  not  so  much  at 
hearing  the  reputation  of  her  first  hus- 
band so  ruddy  attacked,  as  at  having  his 
name  so  awkwardly  mentioned  in  pre- 
sence of  his  royal  sueceasor.  The  king 
looked  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  so  thore  was 
a  dead  silence,  which  suddenly  recalled 
th^  unhappy  poet  to  a  consdousness  of 
the  frightful  well  into  which  his  feM  ab- 
sence^ mind  had  plunged  him.  From  that 
hoUr  forward,  ndther  MadMne  de  Main- 
tencai  nor  the  king  ever  spoke  to  or  looked 
Bt  the  wretched  Racme,  who,  in  most 
•courtier  foshion,  died  of  Mi  Mttise  rentir^ 
just  two  years  aft«r !  Th»  tells  wonder*- 
fiilly.  Vnfortunatdy,  to  use  the  de^Mit 
simile  coined  by  the  wisdom  of  the  nation, 
it  puts  ^e  saddle  on  tiie  wrong  horse. 
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The  thing  it  now  known  ib  hayeooeaited 
to  that  toogh,  outspoken  follow  Boilean, 
who  eommitted  the  wttite  in  preeUely 
amilar  dreamstanoes,  in  spite  of  every 
hint  and  look  his  poMshed  and  warning 
friend  ooold  give  him  to  the  contrary,  and 
who  was,  moreover,  ooarBO  enoagh  to  out- 
live it  so  long,  that  he  died  only  in  1711, 
twelve  years  i^ter  poor  Racine,  whose  de- 
mise therefore  remains  to  be  otherwise  ac- 
counted for. 

Saint-Simon's  memoirs,  though  long 
oonsiderBd  as  state-papers,  and  tiierefbre 
jealously  guarded,  have  at  viarious  times 
appeared  in  printed  fragments,  and  as  fre- 
quently been  read  in  manuscript.  Dudos 
and  Marmontel  were  acquainted  with 
themj  as  is  evident  from  their  historio- 
graphie  labours.  Madame  duDeflSuid  had 
them  from  the  Minister  Ohoiseul  ( Yoridc's 
old  aoquaintanoeX  and  conveyed  her  im- 
pressions to  her  friend  Horace  Walpole, 
that  other  man  of  memoirs,  thus:  *  We 
read  after  dinner'  Qifovember  21, 1770) 
*the  *  Memoirs  of  M.  de  Saint-Simon,' 
and  I  cannot  but  regret  your  absence: 
you  would  feel  unspeakable  pleasure.' 
And  in  another  letter  rDecember  2),  that 
Hhe  style  is  abominable,  the  portraits 
badly  done,  and  the  author  no  man  of 
wit ! '  In  the  following  year  (1771),  dke 
writes  how  dUespMs,  how  distressed  she 
18  at  being  unable  to  proeure  him  a  pe- 
rusal of  those  memoirs;  she  has  just  fi- 
nished the  last  volume,  which  has  given 
her  infinite  pleasure:  *iZ  vous  mettrait^* 
saya  she,  ^hors  de  wusP  (*  It  would  put 
you  beside  Vourself  with  delight')  Vol- 
taire, too,  had  had  a  glimpse  of  them, 
and  towards  the  decline  of  his  lifo  had, 
as  he  says,  conceived  the  project  of  refut- 
ing all  those  passqges  in  SaiM-iSifnon^s 
Ml  seerH  memoirs  which  had  been 
prompted  by  prejudice  or  hatred.  Vol- 
taire had  too  much  experience,  and  a  little 
too  much  of  thb  author's  own  peculiar 
diaracter,  not  to  pountoe  at  onds  on  what 
was  really  objectionable  in  the  formidable 
knemoirs.  But,  while  he  thus  attempted 
to  forestall  public  opinion,  h^  must  havis 
been  equally  conscious  how  dangerous  a 
rival  they  would  become  to  his  own 
*Si^e  de  Louis  XIV.,'  and  how  easily 
(mch  pictures,  as  Saint -Simon'&  when 
'  brought  to  light,  would  daricen  the  most 
brilliant  sketches  of  a  moely  temporary 
■ature.  Numerous  extracts  appeared  be- 
tween 1768  and  1791,  and  subsequently, 
in  1618,  but  miserably  gttrbled,  and  though 
uniformly  allowed  to  be  extremely  inte- 
Iresting,  Were  as  uniformly  stated  to  be 


badly  written!  The  ags  had  Mdentiv 
degenerated,  as  the  eaviUing  spirit  and 
bald  rhetoric  (^  Voltaire  alone  ruled  in 
the  literary  ascendant  The  edition  cf 
1829,  in  twenty-one  octavo  vi^mes,  was 
the  first  signal  reparation  made  to  the 
mangled  and  mutilAted  author.  And  yet 
the  reparation  was  for  ftoib  complete.  A 
whole  gallery  of  portraits  (that  coimected 
with  the  Spanish  council  on  the  accession 
of  Philip  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Spain) 
was  suppressed.  Impertinent  liberties,  too, 
were  taken  with  the  author^s  text,  on  the 
plea  that  a  grandee  could  know  nothing 
of  grammar;  whiles  to  crown  the  whole^ 
a  very  poor  portrait  of  the  author's  fother 
flourished  on  the  frontispieoe,  instead  of 
that  of  the  son;  a  sobslitution  flattering 
enough,  no  doubt,  to  the  filial  piHy  (tf 
Saint-Sunon^  or  that  of  such  a  man  as 
Montugne,  who  used  to  say  he  wtapped 
himsdf  up  in  hia  foth^r  every  time  ha 
put  on  tlie  old  gentleman's  doak,  but 
which  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation be  supposed  to  excite  much  rapt 
enthusiasm  in  a  purchaser  who  bargains  for 
the  effigy  of  the  son,  and  not  for  that  of 
the  fifctheft  Thanks  to  a  praiseworthy 
spirit  of  competition,  we  are  now  about 
to  be  presented  with  an  edition  positively 
authentic  and  complete,  both  of  the  works 
and  portrait.  To  this  the  publisher  Hw- 
ehette  has  frurly  committed  himsel£  In 
a  first  dreular,  or  premie  note,  as  hb 
ludidously  terms  it,  we  have  a  rather  in- 
teresting account  of  the  various  edition^ 
hitherto  published,  or  in  course  of  publiok 
tion.  And  as  all  these  are  mere  re-issues 
of  ^at  of  1829,  the  errors  and  defidendes 
of  the  first  are  naturally  repeated,  and^  as 
might  be  expected,  reasonably  increaasd. 
To  correct  these  errors  and  supply  these 
defidendes^  recourse  has  been  had  to  the 
manuscripl^  now  in  ponesdon  of  Saint- 
Simon's  lineal  descendant,  and  tiie  task 
of  collation  pursued  with  such  searching 
accuracy  and  success,  as  to  supply  the 
above-mentioned  premiSr$  note  with  sudi 
an  overwhelming  list  of  blunden^  mis^ 
prints,  and  misnomers,  as  amply  to  justify 
the  enterprising  firm  of  Hacnette  &  Co., 
were  they  even  to  entitie  their  publica- 
tion not  merely  an  original,  but  the  ori- 
ginal edition:  VMtum  prineepedeeM^ 
moiradiilh^deSiAnt-Jiiinon,  InaU  pro- 
bability, the  undertaking  will  be  tmwi 
out  on  a  scale  of  liberality  commensurate 
with  its  importance  and  deserved  popu- 
larity. Ko  fewer  thim  three  distinct  edfl- 
tions  are  announ6ed:-^the  first,  abeautifrd 
tall  8vo  edition,  in  20  volumes^  price  300 
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francs;  the  second,  a  handsome  ordinary- 
si2»d  8vo  edition,  also  in  20  volumes,  price 
80  francs;  the  third,  a  neat  ISmo  edition, 
in  12  volumes,  price  24  francs.  For  the 
two  first  and  highest-priced  of  these,  we 
prdess  unqualified  admiration,  but  reserve 
all  our  tender  sympathies  for  the  third 
and  last,  sympathies  enhanced  by  a  glance 


at  the  long  receding  vista  of  onr  own  read- 
ing past,  portions  of  which  are  so  many 
grievous  blanks  occasioned  by  the  exclu- 
sively aristocratic  tendencies  of  our  great 
bibliopolists  throwing  ourselves  and  the 
public  at  large  some  quarter-of-a-oentury 
in  arrear  of  every  truly  valuable  and 
standard  publication. 


4^in  JLttttvsi. 


Quem  Elizabeth  to  King  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  (From  the  original  in  the 
possession  of  Mons.  A.  Donnadieu, 
Member  of  the  SoeiitedeVHistoire  of 
France^  and  of  the  British  Arehao" 
logical  Association.) 
'  My  very  good  Brother — Hit  pleaseth 
me  not  a  litel  that  my  true  intents  without 
glosee  or  giles  ar  by  you  bo  gratefully  taken 
for  I  am  nothing  of  that  vile  disposition 
of  Buche  as  while  thir  neighbors  house  is 
or  likely  to  be  a  fire  wyl  not  only  not  heipe 
but  not  afourd  them  water  to  quenche  the 
same.  If  any  suche  you  have  hard  of  to- 
ward me  God  graunt  he  remembreth  hit 
not  to  {too)  wel  for  them,  for  the  Arche- 
duke  helas  poore  man  he  wischeth  every 
body  like  himself  except  his  bondes  wiche 
without  his  brothers  helpe  he  wil  soon  re- 
pent his  Signory.  I  suppos  that  consider- 
ing whos  (aperte  ?)  enemy  the  King  of 
Spaine  is  you  wyl  not  neglect  so  muche 
your  owne  honor  to  the  world  (thogh  you 
had  no  peculiar  love  to  me)  as  to  permit 
his  Embassator  in  your  Land,  that  so 
causelesly  persecutes  suche  a  Princes  as 
never  harmed  him.  Yea  suche  a  one  as 
if  his  deceased  father  had  beene  rightly 
informed,  did  bettar  merite  at  his  hand 
than  any  prince  on  erthe  ever  did  to  other 
for  wher  hathe  ther  bene  an  example  that 
any  one  King  hathe  ever  denied  so  faire 
a  present  as  the  hole  seventene  provinces 
of  the  Lowe  Countries.  Yea  who  not  only 
wold  not  have  denied  them  but  send  a 
dousin  Gentilmen  to  warne  him  of  their 
sliding  from  him  w*  offer  of  keeping  them 
from  the  nere  neigbors  hands  and  sent 
treaBur  to  pay  the  shaking  towns  fro  laps, 
disserved  I  suche  a  recompence  as  many 
a  complot  bothe  for  my  life  and  kingdom  ? 
Aught  I  not  to  defend  and  bereave  him  of 
sucne  weapons  as  might  invay  myselfe? 
he  wil  say  I  helpe  Zealand  and  Holand 
from  his  hands  Uio  if  ether  his  father  or 
himselfe  wold  observe  suche  othe  as  the 
Emperour  Charles  obliged  himselfe  and  so 
in  sequele  his  son  I  wold  not  have  delt 
with  others  territories :  but  the  hold  this 
by  suche  covenants  as  not  observing  by 


thir  owne  grants  the  ar  no  longar  bound 
unto  them :  but  thogh  al  this  wer  not  un« 
knowne  to  him — Yet  I  cast  suche  right 
raisons  over  my  shuldar  and  regarded  thir 
good  and  have  never  defended  them  a  wicked 
quarel  and  had  he  not  mixt  that  gouvem- 
ment  contrary  to  his  owne  lawes  with  the 
rule  of  Spainards  al  this  had  not  neded. 

*  Now  for  the  warning  the  frenche  sent 
you  of  Vesons  imbassat  to  yow  me  thinkes 
the  king  your  good  brother  hathe  given 
you  a  good  caveat  that  being  a  king  he 
supposeth  by  that  measure  that  you  wold 
denye  suche  offers.  And  since  nedes  you 
V  yl  have  my  counseil  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  being  warned  your  own  subject  shall 
be  Buffted  to  come  into  your  realme  from 
suche  a  place  to  suche  intent.  Suche  a 
prelate  if  he  came  shuld  be  taught  a  bet- 
tar lesson  than  play  so  presumtius  and 
bold  a  part  afor  he  knewe  your  good  liking 
thereof  wiche  as  I  hope  is  far  from  your 
intent.  So  wyl  his  coming  verefie  good 
Mastar  (Secretarys  ?)  asseverations  at 
Home  of  wiche  you  have  or  now  bene 
warned  ynough.  Thus  yon  se  how  to  ful- 
fil your  trust  reposed  in  me  wiche  to  in- 
fringe I  never  mynde.  I  have  sincerely 
made  patente  my  sinceritie  and  thogh  not 
fraught  w*  muche  wisdome  yet  stuffed  w* 
great  good  wyl  I  hope  you  wyl  beare  w* 
my  molesting  you  to  (too)  long  w*  my 
skraling  hand,  as  preceding  from  a  harte 
that  shal  ever  be  filled  w*  the — Sure  affec- 
tion of  your  Loving  and  frendeley  sistar  . 
*  Elizabbth  R.' 

Queen  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Anne  Boleyn ; 
born  1533 ;  crowned  1558 ;  died  1602. 

John  Knox  to  "Lard  Bwghley,    (Original 

in  the  British  Museum.) 
*  The  spurte  of  wisedome,  judgement,  and 

sanctification  I  wishe  you  by  Jesua 

Christe. 
'  As  I  have  no  pleasure  with  longe  writ- 
inge  to  troble  yon  right  honorable  whose 
mynde  I  knowe  to  be  oecupiede  in  moste 
grave  matters,  so  labor  I  not  with  longe 
preface  to  conciliate  your  favors,  The  w*^ 
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I  suppoee  to  have  alreadye  (howao  ever 
the  rumors  brut  the  contrarjr)  as  it  be- 
eometh  one  menibre  of  Ghrietee  bodye  to 
have  of  another :  The  contente  therfore  of 
theis  my  preaents  ahalbe  absolued  in  twoo 
pointee :  In  the  former  I  purpose  to  dis- 
charge in  fewe  words  my  conscience  to- 
wards you.  And  in  the  other  somewhat 
must  I  speake  in  myn  owen  defence  of 
that  poore  flocke  of  late  assemblede  in  the 
most  godly  reformed  Churche  and  Citty  of 
Geneva.  To  yuu,  sir,  1  say,  that  as  from 
god  you  have  receivede  life,  wisdome,  ho- 
nours, and  this  presente  estate  in  which 
now  ye  stands  so  ought  ye  wholly  to  im- 
ploye  the  same  to  thadvancement  of  his 
glory,  who  only  is  the  aurtbor  of  life,  and 
fountaine  of  wisedome,  and  who  most  as- 
suredly dothe  and  will  honor  and  glorifye 
those  yt  with  simple  bartes  do  glorifye 
him.  The  which  alas  in  times  past  ye 
have  not  done  t  But  beinge  overcome  w* 
roman  Iniquity  ye  have  followede  the 
worlde  in  the  way  of  perdicion.  For  unto 
the  suppression  of  Christes  trew  enemyes, 
ye,  to  Uie  erecting  of  Idolatry,  and  to  the 
sheddinge  of  the  bloode  of  gods  deare  chil- 
dren, have  ye  by  silence  consented  and 
Bubseribed.  This  your  horrible  desertion 
from  the  truoth  knowne  and  professed, 
hath  god  unto  this  day  mercifully  spared, 
yea  to  manes  judgment  he  hath  utterly 
forgotten  and  pardoned  the  same,  he  hath 
not  intreated  you  as  he  hath  done  others 
of  like  knowledce,  whome  in  his  angre 
(but  yet  moste  justly  according  to  theire 
deserte)  he  did  i&ortly  strike  alter  theire 
desertion.  But  you  (gilty  in  the  same 
offences)  hathe  he  spared  and  preservede 
as  it  were  in  his  owen  bosome  duringe  the 
tyme  of  that  most  myserable  thraldome 
and  nowe  hathe  sett  you  at  soche  liberty 
as  the  fury  of  godes  enemyes  cannot  hurt 
you  except  willingly  ageinst  his  honour  ye 
take  pleasure  to  conspire  with  theuL  As 
this  benefit  which  ye  have  received  is 
great:  so  must  godes  justice  require  of 
you  a  thankful!  hart,  for  seinge  yt  his 
mercy  hathe  spared  your  beinge  traytor  to 
his  majestic  seinge  further  yt  emongest 
your  enemyis  he  mtth  preserved  you ;  and 
last,  seinge  you  worthy  of  hell,  he  hath 
promoted  to  honors  and  dignitye.  Of  you 
must  he  require  (because  he  is  just)  emest 
repentance  for  your  former  desertion,  a 
hart  myndfuU  of  his  mercifull  providence 
and  a  will  so  ready  to  advannce  his  glorye, 
that  evidently  it  may  appeire,  yt  in  veine 
you  have  not  receivede  theis  graces  of  god. 
To  the  performance  wherof,  of  necessitye 
it  IB  that  eamall  wisdome,  and  worldly 
pollicye  (and  which  both  ye  are  bruted  to 
be  moche  inclined)  give  place  to  gods 
simple  and  naked  trueth.  Very  love  com- 
pelleth  me  to  say  yt  except  Uie  Bpirit  of 
Vol.  XXIII. 


god  purge  your*,  hart  from  that  venyme 
which  your  yees  have  scene  to  have  ben 
the  destruction  unto  others,  that  you  shall 
not  longe  escape  the  rewarde  of  des- 
semblers.  Gale  to  minde  what  your  ears 
harde  proclaimed  in  the  Chappell  at  St. 
James  when  this  verse  of  the  first  psalme 
was  entreated  t  Not  so  o  wicked  not  so, 
but  as  the  dust  wiche  the  winde  tusseihe 
&e.  And  cousidre  that  now  ye  travell  in 
the  same  wsy,  which  then  they  dide  pleinly 
to  speke,  nowe  are  ye  in  that  estate  and 
credit,  in  which  ye  shall  either  comfurt  the 
sorrowfull  and  afilictid  for  righteousnes 
sake,  or  els  ye  shall  oppugne  tlie  spirit  of 
gode  speakinge  in  his  messingers.  The 
comforts  of  thafflicted  for  godiines  have 
promis  of  comfort  in  their  greatest  neces- 
sities. But  the  trooblers  of  gods  suants 
(how  contented  so  ever  they  appeire  be- 
fore the  world)  are  thretnede,  to  leve 
their  names  in  execration  to  the  posteri- 
ties followinge.  The  examples  of  the  one 
and  of  thother,  are  not  only  evident  in  the 
scripturs,  but  also  have  ben  latly  mani- 
fested in  Englande.  And  this  is  the  con- 
clusione  of  yt  which  to  your  self  I  say. 
Except  that  in  the  cause  of  Christes  Evan- 
gell  ye  be  fonnde  simple,  sincere,  fervent, 
and  unstaynede,  ye  shall  taste  of  the  same 
cuppe  that  poUitique  heddes  have  drenke 
before  you. 

*This  is  the- thirds  time  that  I  have 
beggede  licence  to  visits  the  houngrye  and 
thirstye  emongest  you,  the  which  if  nowe 
be  denyed  as  before  god  I  have  a  testi- 
monye  yt  so  moche  I  speke  not  my  self  as 
thadvanncement  of  Christs  and  the  com- 
fort of  suche  whome  I  knowe  afSicted  so 
shall  the  godly  understande  yt  Englande 
in  refusings  me  refuBcthe  a  frende  howe 
small  so  ever  the  power  be.  The  mighty 
spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  move  your  hart 
daylye  to  considre  your  duty  unto  god  and 
thestate  of  the  Beilme  in  which  you  now 
serve  by  his  appointment.  From  Deyepe 
the  10th  of  Aprill  1559. 

*  Sustpeotinge  the  former  messenger  to 
have  extracted  time  in  his  Journey,  I  have 
doobled  mv  letters  by  this  gentleman  of 
whose  fidelity  I  ame  fully  persuadid,  de- 
siering  you  most  effectuously  by  hime  to 
signifye  unto  me  if  I  may  have  licence  only 
to  viset  the  poore  and  dispersed  flock  at 
Berwick  Newcastle  and  other  parties  in 
the  north.  I  hope  in  gode  that  nothinge 
it  shall  hurt  the  Commen  welth  of  Eng- 
lande yt  seehe  litlye  be  graunted  unto  me. 
— Yours  to  oomaunde  in  Godiines 

*  John  Knoxb.* 

John  Knox,  bom  1504 ;  made  Chaplain 
to  King  Edward  VI.  about  1549;  died  in 
Edinburgh  1572.  Sir  W.  Cecil,  born  1521; 
created  Lord  Bnrghley  1571;  died  1598, 
Lord  High  Treasorer  to  Queen  Elisabeth. 
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No.    III.  —  SENTIMENTAL    MOODY. 

BT  MOODT  ROBINSON,  ESQUIBX. 

Each  man  his  trouble  as  his  taste  decides; 

His  choice  of  gladness — that  of  bother  guides 

Not  in  the  general,  but  the  special  plan 

Of  joys  that  mark  the  individual  man. 

All  love  their  daughters — love  the  boy  that  thrives — 

Most  their  parents — aome,  I*ro  told,  their  wives; 

And  so  to  all  some  common  troubles  fall : 

But  now  of  those  beyond  the  common  thralL 

The  sprightly  lawyer  finds  his  keenest  grief 
Not  in  a  failure,  but  a  feeless  brief; 
That  patient  most  his  doctor  pain  will  give. 
Who  'spite  the  laws  of  medicine  dares  to  live; 
The  dainty  gourmand  makes  his  most  ado 
0*er  ill-baked  p&tis  and  a  spoilt  ragout; 
And  so  the  buck  in  silent  sadness  grieves 
O'er  ill- made  breeches  and  o*er  shapeless  sleeyes; 
And,  last,  the  sentimental  Moody  smiles 
0*er  artless  woman  and  her  beauteous  wiles. 
And  finds  this  earth  assume  the  gloom  of  Hades, 
Whene'er  he's  disappointed  in  the  ladies. 


Fresh  frotti  college,  with  a  fresh  oomplexioDy 

A  slender  purse,  a  rather  good  connection. 

An  upright  form,  a  pair  of  pleasant  eyes, 

Two  rows  of  teeth,  he  deem'd  himself  a  prize-— 

Fastidious  rather,  as  he  thought  his  chances 

Depended  only  on  his  own  advances. 

His  wife  should  be  a  mould' of  form  and  beauty, 

Combining  all  things — ^talent,  temper,  beauty; 

As  girl  romantic,  as  a  woman'steady, 

Ripe  in  ideas,  in  conversation  ready; 

With  unaffected  manners — warm,  not  hearty; 

Must  walk  like  Nisbet,  polka  like  Rosati;  | 

Be  delicate  as  muslin,  not  slip  her  aitohes —  j 

Not  Contts's  gold  could  pardon  such  a  litehet;  \ 

For  Moody  would  be  wanting  in  a  trice,  i 

Should  sea-born  Venus  ask  him  for  a  hiee. 

Once  at  this  time,  when  past  the  usual  season  j 

(When  no  one  stops  in  town  who  has  no  reason),  | 

His  mother  took  him  to  a  country  hop 

('  Not,'  as  he  coarsely  said,  '  the  upper  chop ') —  ' 

A  town-ball  in  the  fields,  not  far  from  Wembly;  ' 

Or,  as  she  said,  '  a  rather  mix'd  assembly.'  I 

Need  I  describe  how  crowded  up  the  stairs 

People  of  standing — from  the  want  of  chairs; 

The  ancient  flirts  who  danced,  the  young  who  wouldn't'; 

The  men  who  tried  to  dance,  although  they  couldn't ; 

The  stumpy  beauties,  and  the  lanky  beaux 

(Like  puppets  from  the  fantoccini  shows) ;  ' 

The  want  of  light ;  the  benches  low  and  mean ; 

The  rushing  waltz ;  the  wreck  of  crinoline ; 

The  melting  glances ;  still  moro  melting  ices ; 

The  freezing  looks  of  mothers ;  the  devices 
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Of  old-young  belles;  the  smirking  chaperone^ 
Who  marches  down  to  sopper  all  alone ; 
The  chilly  tea,  concocted  by  the  maid ; 
The  footman  serving  boiling  lemonade ; 
The  boy  in  buttons,  rescued  from  the  stables, 
Stumbling  o*er  dancers,  rolling  under  tables ; 
The  heat,  the  draughts,  the  bustle,  rollick— all 
The  genteel  pleasures  of  a  country  ball. 

Moody  reflected — *•  That^s  a  beauteous  head; 

How  gracefully  the  curte  o'er  each  shoulder  spread !  * 

All  hasty  judgments  meet  with  just  rebukes — 

The  locks  were  one  of  Truefit's  best  perukes. 

Another  figure  caught  his  wandering  eye ; 

The  waist  was  taper,  and  the  form  was  high 

(Sure  nought  but  youth  could  mould  so  proud  a  grace). 

The  lady^nM — with^/iCy  in  her  face! 

But  now  his  mother  brought  a/«rtf — a  catch 
(Anxious  her  darling  son  with  wealth  to  match). 
'  No  nonsense.  Moody,  and  your  fortune^s  made ; 
Her  fatber*s  quite  a  Crossua,  though  in  trade.' 

*'  Oh,  what  a  pretty  girl ! — Commercial  Venus, 
From  all  our  prejudice  of  birth  now  wean  us  I* 
'Twas  not  the  Dian'  form,  the  features  fair. 
Nor  the  round  bust,  the  shoulders*  graceful  bend, 
The  rich  overflowing  of  her  raven  hair. 
Nor  the  small  han£,  that  in  the  dance  extend. 
That  touchM  the  Moody  heart ;  but  in  her  eyes 
Some  kindred  sentimental  feelings  rise, 
Silent,  yet  speaking — ^in  their  thoughtful  ray 
You  found,  yet  found  not,  all  they  meant  to  say. 
How  to  address  her  ? — Sure  no  common  theme, 
Or  common  talk,  must  mar  so  fair  a  dream. 
The  stage,  th*  opera  season,  e*en  Mont  Blanc 
{jSic  in  Cockaigne),  were  olden  grown,  and  rank ; 
Then  he  recaird  (that  very  day  the  date) 
A  horticultural  Inner  Circle  f^te. 

'  Had  she  been  there  ? '    The  soft  response  was  *  No.* 
The  down-bent  eyes,  the  cheek*8  endamask*d  glow. 
The  pretty  accents  of  that  silver  tone, 
Were  quite  enough  to  break  ten  hearts  alone. 

•  Fond  of  flowers  ? '    *  Yes '— -*  those  in  her  hand.* 
'  Fond  of  gard*nbg  ? '    She  did  not  understand. 

Ah !  now  he  felt  just  in  his  proper  latitude, 
And  spake  as  follows — in  poetic  attitude  t — 
'  The  garden's  nurture  is  a  lady^s  toil ; 
'Tis  more  her  fertile  taste  than  fertile  soil 
That  bids  the  leaves  unfold,  the  flowers  blow 
With  changing  bloom,  the  coloured  parterre  glow — 
Nature's  embroidery ;  various  tints,  combini^ 
By  planned  previsions  of  a  graceful  mind. 
Give  health  to  heart,  more  pleasure  to  the  soul 
Than  working  others*  thoughts  in  Berlin  wool. 
How  sweet  to  watch,  when  days  are  bright  and  fair, 
The  petals  op*ning  to  the  bracing  air ! 
Or  when  the  rain  descends,  the  vernal  showers 
Refresh  the  stamens  of  thy  fav*rite  flowers ! 

Or  when  the  autumn  heralds  summer's  death ' 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  now  he  stopp'd— for  breath; 
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While  the,  with  qaiet  Morn  (oh.  Moody,  pud'n  hnl\ 
Smiling,  replied,  *  W$  kup$  a  riflaf  gcarvnerl* 

<  Oh  r  he  KJoinM  (I  can't  dewribe  his  tone). 

•  Yee ! — Ah  I— Of  ooune ! — Oh,  here*B  your  ehaperone  I ' 

•  •  •  • 

<  Oh,  Moody  lad~there*8  a  good  fellow  I  do 
Escort  some  girl  to  supper— that  in  bine.' 

The  lady  thus  intmsted  to  his  care 

Was  Tory  plain  in  face,  though  very  fair, 

With  deep  bine  0^*08,  and  high,  expansive  brow,        ^ 

And  something  piquante  in  her  very  bow ; 

She  had  a  smile  that  show'd  a  love  of  teasing, 

And  yet,  withal,  'twas  something  very  pleasing ; 

Tbe  little  well-formM  figure  knew  a  grace 

So  full  of  life,  you  soon  forgot  the  face ; 

But  when  she  spoke,  remarks  however  slight, 

'Twas  like  a  startling  change  from  dark  to  light : 

The  face  grew  lovely — every  line  revealing 

The  choicest  beauties  of  poetic  feeling. 

Moody  was  eharmM.    Although  he  thought  it  duty 
Never  to  fall  in  love — except  with  beauty — 
His  young  companion  (young — p*rhaps  twenty) 
Seem*d  fond  of  snpper,  various  and  plenty ; 
She  proved  her  sex  can  pleasant  things  combine  ; 
Though  sweet  and  feminine,  she  liked  her  wine. 
They  ate,  and  drank,  and  laugh'd,  and  linger*d  yet. 
Regardless  of  the  rules  of  etiquette — 
Mot  upon  mot,  a  little  more  champagne; 
Another  mot,  and  then  they  laugh*d  again, 
Till  Moody  feels  his  swelling  heart  extend 
Right  through  his  shoulder,  to  his  finger*8  end. 

He  *gan  to  count  how  much  he  had  to  offer, 

Or  could  he  reckon  on  maternal  coffer — 

Saying  aside,  *  I  vow  upon  my  life, 

No  other  girl  but  this  shall  be  my  wife ; 

This  is  my  first,  my  real,  my  manhood's  love.* 

The  lady  happenM  to  remove  her  glove. 

Why  does  he  tremble  ?    Dazzled !  what  is  this  ? 

The  golden  circlet  of  connubial  bliss ! 

She  took  his  arm,  and  ask'd  to  go  up- stairs. 

And  as  they  went,  gave  up  her  flirting  airs — 

Saying,  *  My  husband's  here — at  least  he  may  be ; 

I  must  go  home,  for  sake  of  our  dear  baby.' 

The  husband  soon  was  found — a  stemish  human, 

Whose  looks  expressM — *  1*11  thank  you  for  that  woman.* 

Moody  reflects — ^  Was  ever  such  another 
Hapless  young  man,  who  wants  to  please  his  mother  f 
I*ve  done  my  best,  yet  everything's  miscarried ; 
The  flrst  one  was  a  fool,  the  second  married.* 
He  fled  the  ball-room,  with  a  smother'd  groan, 
And  left  his  mother  to  go  home  alone. 

She  found  him  pacing  up  and  down  the  hall. 
With  slippers  on,  his  dressing-gown  o'er  all, 
His  head  enveloped  in  a  bright  bandanna, 
Seeking  for  comfort  in  a  mild  Havannah. 
And  now,  youne  Udies,  let  us  end  this  iingle. 
By  slightly  hintug— Moody  yet  is  single. 
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THB   EVIL  OP   THE   DAY. 


What  is  the  great  Evil  of  the  Dayl  Is 
it  the  over-education  of  the  masses,  or 
the  deficiency  of  wisdom  in  the  few  1  Is 
it  the  want  of  sumptaary  laws  to  restrain 
the  extravagance  of  the  gentler  sex  1  as  I 
have  heard  some  middle-aged  husbands 
aver;  or  is  it,  as  some  manried  Uidies  have 
assured  me,  bachelor  dinners,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  legislative  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  woman?  Li  it  to  be  traced  to 
that  screw  which  must  be  loose  somewhere 
in  a  social  system  that  doesn't  give  a  fel- 
low £300  a-year  to  begin  with  ?  as  is  the 
conscientious  belief  of  my  Mend  Charley 
Temple,  whose  whole  fees  at  the  Chancery 
Bar  have  not  as  yet  paid  for  the  Inn 
dinners  by  which  he  qualified  himself  for 
forensic  honours;  or  is  it^  as  has  been 
hinted  to  me  by  more  than  one  marriage- 
able young  lady,  that  the  luxury  of  the 
ingenuous  youth  of  the  age  has  become  so 
unbounded,  that  they  coidd  not  make  that 
competence  suffice  for  two  if  it  didi  A 
revered  friend,  who  was  a  heUe  when  the 
ladies  wore  coal-scuttles  and  drapery  of 
classic  simplicity,  has  recommended  me  to 
search  for  the  great  evil  of  the  day  in  the 
small  proportions  of  modern  bonnets,  and 
*  The  wide  eiicitmfereiioe  aroand,' 

tinder  the  present  fashion,  of  that  portion 
of  female  costume  which  the  chronicler  of 
the  *Rape  of  the  Lock'  has  informed  us 
was,  on  that  melancholy  occasion,  con- 
fided to 
*  The  charge  of  fifty  chosen  sylphs  of  note/ 

and  which  it  would  be  indiscreet  in  me 
more  minutely  to  particularise. 

I  have  known  people,  and  good  people 
too,  who  saw  the  evil  of  the  day  in  the 
colour  of  a  surplice;  and  others  who  were 
convinced  that  it  was  somehow  or  other 
intimately  connected  with  the  cotton  in- 
terest. The  representatives  of  absolute 
power  among  the  governments  of  the  Con- 
tinent are  keen  enough,  they  say,  to  discern 
it  in  the  growth  of  a  beard,  the  curl  of  a 
moustache,  or  the  shape  of  a  hat;  and 
*  The  **stars"  of  fireedom  on  the  western  sea' 

in  the  embroidery  of  a  court  coat,  a  pair 
of  satin  inexpressibles.  I  have  met  elderly 
gentlemen  of  the  old  school  who  always 
see  it  in  perambulators;  and  ultramon- 
tane young  ones  of  the  new,  with  whom, 
I  grieve  to  say,  it  seems  indiisolobiy  bound 


up  with  the  prelacy;  while  Mr  George 
Cruikshank,  and  I  am  far  from  saying 
he  is  wrong,  like  Don  Cleofas  Perez  Zan- 
bullo,  has  discovered  the  demon  in  a 
bottle  of  spirits;  and,  unlike  the  student 
of  Madrid,  declines  to  uncork  him. 

Whether  all,  or  any,  or  none,  of  those 
various  views  of  the  great  evil  of  the  day 
are  correct  or  psrtiaSy  so,  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  determine;  and  am  unluckily 
only  able — a  proceeding,  I  am  consoled 
to  remember,  not  whoUy  without  prece- 
dent amongst  commentators — to  confuse 
the  matter  still  more  by  submitting  the 
claims  of  another,  to  which  my  attention 
has  been  directed  by  Mr  John  Lizars, 
late  Professor  of  Surgery  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  lately  senior  ope- 
rating surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh.  This  gentleman,  in  a  pam- 
phlet just  published,  entitled,  *  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Tobacco,'  claims  the  special  dishonour  of 
the  great  evil  of  the  day  for  that  narcotia 

It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of 
smoking  Tobacco  (though  I  protest  I  can 
detect  no  peculiar  republican  element  in 
it,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  rather  savours  of 
every  man  doing  what  seemeth  right  in 
his  own  eyes)  has  in  various  ages  been 
found  more  or  less  offensive  in  the  nostrils 
of  kings.  No  less  than  four  are  cited 
by  whom  it  was  held  in  special  distaste 
— ^namely,  Amurath,  the  fourth  Sultan 
of  Turkey;  James  L  of  England  (De  la 
Roche's  masterly  picture  of  Charles  L 
in  the  guard-chamber  might  have  sug- 
gested another) ;  Napoleon ;  and  Abbas,  the 
first  Shah  of  Persia.  The  latter  prince 
appears,  however,  to  be  the  only  one  who 
carried  his  principles  so  fiir  as  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  a  legislative  enactment 
having  ordained  that  any  one  of  his  sol- 
diers who  might  be  found  with  any  Tobacco 
in  his  possession  should  have  his  nose  and 
lips  cut  off,  and  be  afterwards  burned 
alive.  The  latter  punishment  was  cer- 
tainly a  work  of  superero^tion,  the  for- 
mer providing  adequately,  it  would  seem, 
against  any  recurrence  of  the  offence  on 
the  part  of  the  mutilated  delinquent. 
Napoleon,  notwithstanding  his  personal 
detestation  of  the  weed,  was  not,  it  aD- 
pears,  above  availing  himself  of  it  for  the 
mterests  of  the  state.  *The  celebrated 
French  soxgeoni  Percy,'  observes  Mt 
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Lizan,  *  states  that  Tobaooo  was  as  r^a- 
larly  serred  oat  to  the  French  soldiers  as 
provisions,  and  thus  comments  on  the 

Eractice:  "it  had,  doubtless,  been  calcu- 
kted  that  smoking  hurt  the  appetite; 
and,  to  save  daily  from  four  to  six  ounces 
of  bread  per  man,  they  furnished  him  with 
three-farthings  worth  of  bad  Tobacco.'" 
This  means  of  effecting  a  reduction  in  the 
army  estimates  has  probably  not  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  administrative  refor- 
mers of  the  military  estimates  of  to-day. 
After  quoting  the  writings  of  various 
distinguished  authors  in  reprobation  of 
the  use  of  Tobacco,  including,  amongst 
others,  Darwin  the  poet  and  physician, 
Ramazzini,  Oondorcet,  and  Mr  Charles 
Dickens,  our  advocate  proceeds  to  the 
more  practical  portion  of  the  arguments, 
which  are  deduced  mainly  from  the  me- 
dical view  of  the  question;  and  by  which 
he  seeks  to  establish,  beyond  doubt,  the 
fact  of  this  plant  being  the  great  evil  of 
the  day. 

I  am  constrained  to  admit  that,  when 
I  found  it  asserted  upon  the  authority  not 
only  of  the  writer,  but  of  the  actual  experi- 
ences of  distinguished  medical  authorities, 
English  and  foreign,  that  the  use  of  To- 
bacco had,  in  various  actual  cases,  resulted 
in  carcinomia  or  ulceration  of  the  mouth, 
nngina  pectorisy  disease  of  the  heart, 
deafness,  amaurosis,  dyspepsia,  liver  com- 
plaint, congestion  of  the  brain,  insanity, 
palsy,  and  apoplexy,  not  to  mention  others 
even  more  unaccountable  and  shocking,  I 
hegjm  to  regard  the  cigar — with  which,  to 
confess  the  truth,  I  was  lightening  the 
tedium  of  my  studies — ^with  a  horror  as 
mysterious  and  profound  as  though  it  had 
been  an  actual  embodiment  of  the  origin 
of  evil  itself. 

A  little  consideration,  however,  sug- 
gested that  ^black'  could  not  surely  be 
*80  very  black,'  and  that  there  must  al- 
ways be  something  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  a  question;  and  to  the  examina- 
tion of  what  could  be  said  on  the  other 
side  of  the  present  one  I  applied  myself, 
for  the  consolation  of  the  votaries  of  the 
weed,  the  benefit  of  society  in  general, 
and  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  claims 
of  Tobacco  to  be  regarded  as  the  evil  of 
the  day  in  particular. 

Before,  however,  commencing  my  ar- 
guments, I  must  enter  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  martyrdom  into  which  life  is 
being  fast  converted  under  the  tyrannical 
requirements  of  modem  medicid  science, 
which,  like  that  of  the  island  of  Bara- 


taria,  is  placing  its  veto  npon  everyihing 
enjoyable  in  existence,  and  leaving  ns  as 
fjAsting  as  honest  Sancho  himsell  One 
of  my  medical  advisers — as  the  despots 
term  themselves — abducts  my  tea  and 
confiscates  my  coffee,  confining  me  to 
cocoa,  like  a  convict,  because  I  detest  it; 
another  has  a  mission  to  anathematise 
alcohol,  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  my  mo- 
dest glass  of  St  Jullien,  and  puts  a  ban 
on  my  beer;  another  of  these  priests  of 
Hippocrates  hurls  a  maranatha  against 
all  meat  but  mutton,  a  viand  I  ha^e 
from  my  youth  upwards  held  in  abhor- 
rence; and  a  fourth  has  registered  a  vow 
against  rolls,  wherdn  my  heart  defighteth, 
and  prescribes  me  brown  bread,  for  no 
other  reason  in  creation  that  I  can  see 
than  because  I  hate  bran;  and  now,  to 
add  the  drop  to  the  full  cup,  Mr  Lizan 
claims  to  put  my  pipe  out,  and  to  debar 
me  from  the  privilege  (whi<:^  I  understand 
to  be  now  prescribed  by  law  as  the  duty 
of  every  Englishman)  of  consuming  my 
own  smoke!  Rather  than  that,  come 
Galen  himself  into  the  lists,  and  cham- 
pion me  to  the  utterance. 

The  timehonoured  aphorism,  esp  fumo 
dare  lucem,  affords  testimony  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  practice  of  smoking,  and 
the  valuable  intellectual  effects  (of  which, 
however,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  I  am  on- 
able  to  adduce  any  evidence)  which  it  has 
been  considered  calculated  to  produce. 
The  well-known  passage  in  Terence,  ^sine 
Cerere  et  Baccho  friaet  ventu* — ^which 
may  be  freely  rendered,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ladies,  *even  love  grows  cold  with- 
out beer  and  bacc(h)o ' — is  a  further  illus- 
tration of  its  beneficial  effects;  and  wholly 
controverts  an  important  allegation  in 
Mr  Lizars*s  aiguments  against  the  use  of 
*this  most  divine  simple.' 

Setting  aside,  however,  as  a  matter  of 
mere  archaeological  interest,  the  question 
of  the  more  remote  antiquity  of  this  pur- 
suit, there  is  evidence  extant  that  the 
practice  of  smoking  existed  in  the  middle 
ages  amidst  a  class  whose  use  (A.  it  affords 
conclusive  evidence,  to  the  candid  mind, 
of  its  wisdom  «nd  morality.  When  the 
tower  of  Kii^stail  Abbey  fell  in  1779,  Dr 
Whittaker,  the  antiquarian,  discovered, 
he  tells  us,  fragments  of  several  little 
smoking -pipes  similar  to  those  now  in 
use,  showing  clearly  that  Hhe  monks  of 
old'  (who  were,  of  course,  not  the  people 
to' do  anything  wrong)  lightened  their 
multifarious  labours  by  Tobaooo,  or  some- 
thing like  it.    Mr  Lizan  confirms  thk 
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partiality  for  the  weed  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  noticing,  upon  the  authority  of 
Camden,  that  *the  divine  simple'  had 
even  gone  so  £sur  in  his  day  as  to  kill  a 
bishop.  This  fact  can  scarcely,  however, 
be  raised  as  a  valid  argnment  against  its 
use  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  not  able,  I  admit,  to  trump  Mr 
Lizars's  four  kings;  but  I  am  fortunately 
enabled  to  adduce  the  evidence  of  an 
illustrious  hero,  who — never  even  con- 
descending to  stake  his  reputation  on 
anything  less  dignified  than  *  Pharaoh's 
foot,'  or  the  *body  of  Caesar,'  two  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  antiquity — must 
be  admitted  to  be  a  match  for  all  the 
kings  in  the  *  Almanack  of  Qotha.'  *Sir, 
I  have  been,'  says  Captain  Bobadil — ^we 
have  the  testimony  of  Ben  Jonson  (who 
knew  the  captain,  and  was,  indeed,  his 
parent)  to  the  authenticity  of  this  evi- 
dence— ^*in  the  Indies,  where  this  herb 
grows,  where  neither  myself  nor  a  dozen 
gentlemen  more  of  my  knowledge  have 
received  the  taste  of  any  other  nutriment 
in  the  world  for  the  space  of  one-and- 
twenty  weeks  but  the  fume  of  this  simple 
only;  therefore  it  cannot  be  but  'tis  most 
divine.  It  makes  an  antidote  that,  had 
you  taken  the  most  deadly  poisonous  plant 
in  all  Italy,  it  should  expel  it,  and  clarify 
you  with  as  much  ease  as  I  speak !  And 
for  your  green  wound,  your  balsamum 
and  your  St  John's  wort  arc  all  mere 
guUeries  and  trash  to  it,  especially  your 
Trinidado;  your  Nicotian  is  good  too.  I 
could  say  what  I  know  of  the  virtue  of  it 
for  the  expulsion  of  rheums,  raw  humours, 
crudities,  obstructions,  with  a  thousand  of 
this  kind;  but  I  profess  myself  no  quack- 
salver. Only  this  much.  By  Hercules! 
I  do  hold  it,  and  will  affirm  it  before  any 
prince  in  Europe,  to  be  the  most  sove^ 
reign  and  precious  weed  that  ever  earth 
tendered  to  the  use  of  man.' 

Medical  evidence  like  this  needs  no 
comment;  and  based  upon  the  personal 
experience  of  so  veracious  a  witness,  must  < 
surely  be  regarded  as  superior  in  testimony 
to  the  virtues  of  Tobacco,  to  that  of  the 
disciples  of  jSlsculapius  quoted  by  Mr 
Lizars,  who,  so  far  as  I  understand,  never 
tried  it  themselves. 

It  only  remains  now,  therefore,  to  meet 
the  literary  opinions  adduced  in  this  pam- 
phlet against  the  use  of  good  Trinidado 
and  Nicotian,  by  a  weight  of  counterba- 
lancing similar  testimony,  and  then  leave 
the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  court. 

Francis  Beaumont,  the  dramatist,  in 


an  ^Address  to  Ale  and  Sack,'  points  out, 
and  with  undoubted  justice,  the  superior 
virtues  of  Tobacco  in  efifecting  the  usual 
results  of  those  beverages. 

'Nay,  soft  by  your  leaves,  Tobacco  bereaves 
Tou  both  of  your  garland !    Forbear  it  I ' 

begins  the  ode,  though  whether  the  words 

*  forbear  it'  relate  to  the  garland  or  the 
Tobacco,  is  a  question  of  literary  criticism 
upon  which  I  refrain  from  expatiating. 

Francis  Quarles,  in  his  *  Emblems,' 
honourably  devotes  one  of  them  especially 
to  Tobacco,  giving  a  design  in  illmitration 
of  a  cherub  sitting  upon  a  globe,  holding 
a  pipe  in  one  hand,  and  a  torch,  appa- 
rently to  light  it  with  in  case  of  its  going 
out,  in  the  other.  The  first  lines  of  the 
verses  by  which  this  engraving  is  illus- 
trated might  almost  induce  an  inference 
that  the  poet  desires  to  censure  or  dis- 
countenance the  practice  of  smoking,  for 
he  describes  it  as 

*A  new-found  vanity,  which  days  of  old 
Ne'er  knew.    A  vanity  that  has  beset 
The  world,  and  made  more  slaves  than  Ma- 
homet; 
That  has  condemn*d  us  to  the  servile  yoke 
Of  slavery,  and  made  us  sUves  to  smoke; ' 

but,  as  he  proceeds  to  point  his  moral  by 
demonstrating  that  all  the  ambitions  of 
life  are  but  smoke  also,  he  thus,  as  he 
doubtless  intended,  elevates  instead  of 
depreciating  it. 

Cowper  distinctly  eulogises  the  virtues 
of  Tobacco,  as 

*  The  drug  the  gardener  wants 
^0  poison  vermin  that  infest  his  plants/ 

Beattie,  in  his  description  of  the  min- 
strel, in  his  charming  poem  of  that  name, 
amply  justifies  that  use  of  the  pipe  on  the 
part  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  which  is  so  largely  a  subject  of 
concern  to  their  parents  and  guardians, 
and  Mr  Lizars.  He  distinctly  tells  us 
that 

*  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy:' 
not  a  vulgar  boy,  mark ! 

*  Deep  thought  would  often  fix  his  infant  eye; 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy. 
Save  one  short  pipe* 

Something  is  added,  it  is  true,  about  *  tune- 
ful minstrelsy,*  but  no  candid  person,  I 
am  sure,  after  reading  the  passage,  can 
entertain  a  moment's  doubt  what  sort  of 
pipe  the  poet  meant. 

With  these  observations  I  will  close  my 
argument.  If  the  weight  of  evidence 
which  I  have  submitted,  in  the  dassio 
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anthoTB  I  have  quoted,  and  the  examples 
of  the  wise  and  good— induding  a  biiiiop 
— ^whch  I  have  adduced;  the  penonal  ex- 
perience of  the  illustrious  Bbbadil,  and 
the  weight  of  literary  testimony  by  which 
it  is  supported,  should  have  proved  con- 
vincing that  Tobacco  is,  as  that  warrior 
asserts,  Hbe  most  sovereign  and  precious 
weed  the  earth  ever  tendered  to  the  use 
of  man,'  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
modem  evil  elsewhere.  If,  on  the  other 
hand  (and  nothing  is  impossible),  all  this 
testimony  should  have  proved  insufiScicnt 
to  disturb  the  impression  made  in  our 


minds  by  the  cases  of  oloerations,  heart- 
disease,  deafiiess,  dyspepsia,  liver-oom- 
plaint,  congestion  of  the  biain,  insanity, 
palsy,  and  apoplexy,  not  to  mention  the 
others  with  the  Latin  names,  and  nn- 
nameable,  which  Mr  Lizars  has  ranged  in 
battle  amy  against  the  use  of  TobaoDO,  we 
must,  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  common 
sense,  set  our  fiuses  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample against  a  practioe  which,  if  not  ab- 
solutely the  great,  will  have  certainly  es- 
tablished its  claim  to  rank  as  one  of  not 
the  least  of  the  Evils  of  the  Day. 

A.A.  W. 


MACARONIC   LITERATURE. 

BY  A  *  MXBRT  TITAN.' 


AvTBB  one  has  indulged  himself  to  his 
heart's  content  with  soup  and  fish,  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  solid  fare  of  roast- beef, 
boiled  mutton,  or  other  varieties  of  a  car- 
nivorous dietary,  finishing  off  with  plum- 
pudding  and  such-Uke  products  of  the 
culinary  art,  which  depend  on  the  skilful 
compound  of  sweets,  fruit,  and  flour  for 
their  perfection,  not  forgetting  the  indis- 
pnsable  cream,  then,  and  only  then,  one 
indulges  himself  with  the  trifling  ameni- 
ties of  almonds  and  raisins,  nuts  and 
gingerbread,  to  fill  up  gaps  in  conversa- 
tion over  one*s  claret,  and  to  drop  con- 
crete into  the  chinks  left  by  the  solid 
layers  of  stomachic  masonry  preceding. 
So  would  it  seem  that  those  philological 
quiddities  which  are  known  as  Macaronic 
verses,  together  with  other  products  of 
sportive  talent,  are  rather  to  be  looked 
for  after  language  has  reached  perfection, 
and  the  real  wants  of  a  people  are  met 
by  its  literature,  than  while  it  is  in  a  state 
of  solidification  and  immaturity.  It  is  only 
after  a  language  has  attained  a  definite 
degree  of  development  and  fixity,  that  it 
becomes  enough  of  a  standard  to  make 
the  inteiiuingling  of  foreign  elements  with 
it  ludicrous,  and  the  patois  designed  to  be 
provocative  of  laughter  really  ridiculous. 
They  are  the  kickshaws  of  philology,  the 
entremets  of  discourse,  bagatelles  and  tri- 
vialities of  whose  existence  it  is  easier  to 
give  an  account  than  of  their  purpose. 

Macaronic  poetry  is  essentially  bur- 
lesque, but,  on  account  of  its  generic  cha- 
racter, its  special  quality  has  too  com- 
monly escaped  correct  definition.    It  is 


one  of  those  varieties  of  grim  mirth  in 
which  pedants  are  wont  to  indulge  who 
are  *  little  used  to  the  melting  mood'  of 
more  genial  and  natural  merriment — a 
mirth  which  seeks  expression  in  the  se- 
lection of  odd  themes  —  *  Laus  Asiui,' 
*Laudes  podagrae,'  *Batrachomyomachia,' 
*Muscipula,*  *Memoiresd*un  pou,*  'Fune 
puce,'  'Du  fils  du  Diable,'  ^Louanges 
d'Enfer,'  the  '  History  of  the  Devil,'  and 
topics  still  more  bizarre  than  these.  The 
modes  of  treatment  in  other  cases  consti- 
tute as  clear  a  claim  to  the  burlesque  as 
the  topics  discussed.  Thus,  the  Maca- 
ronic style  of  composition  is  ludicrous,  bnt 
the  style  itself,  rather  than  the  subjects 
discussed,  is  the  peculiar  characteristic 
which  distinguishes  this  eruption  of  pe- 
dantic humour. 

It  has  been  usual  to  suppose  that  a 
jargon  compounded  of  two  or  more  lan- 
guages, in  ridiculous  intermixture,  is  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  Macaronic;  any 
olla  podrida  of  classic  and  common  ele- 
ments, provoking  laughter  by  their  incon- 
gruous union.  This  supposition  has  been 
embodied  in  many  a  definition  by  many  a 
bibliographer;  but  it  wants  the  accuracy 
that  should  define  only  the  thing  intended, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  however 
closely  they  may  resemble  it.  That  hy- 
brid form  of  humour  is  common  to  most 
countries,  and  it  is  popularly  called  Mac- 
aronic; but  the  proper  Macaronic  con- 
sists in  giving  Latin  inflections  to  modem 
words,  and,  vice  versa,  submitting  Latin 
words  to  the  processes  which  modem  ones 
have  undergone  of  the  denudation  of  their 
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prefixes  and  endings.  When  Panlow, 
the  ingenious  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Moscow,  introduced  the  H^ian  system 
into  Russia,  somewhere  about  1825,  at  a 
loss  for  an  appropriate  terminologr^  he 
adopted  the  crude  forms  of  HegeVs  Latin 
woids,  gave  them  Sclavonic  terminations, 
and  inflected  them  by  the  seven  Russian 
cases.  This  was  real,  but  of  course  grave, 
Macaronia  It  must  have  had  a  tiying 
eflfect  upon  the  risibles  of  the  students  at 
times.  A  perfect  Macaronic  verse,  for  in- 
stance, which  contains  further  the  humour 
of  parody,  is — 

Quo  non    Hectorior,   quo   non   Orlandior 
alter. 

The  latter  variety  (that  of  using  Latin 
words  in  a  curtailed  form,  with  a  curious 
disregard  of  grammatical  proprieties)  re- 
joices indeed  in  a  separate  designation, 
that  of  FedarUia;  nevertheless,  though 
we  note  the  distinction,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  avouch  its  occurrence  in  the  most 
singularly  select  Macaronic  verse.    The 

Surest  form  of  this  verse,  according  to  our 
efinition,  will  be  rarer,  while  infinite  va- 
rieties occur  of  the  burlesque  intermix- 
ture of  various  tongues.  Italy,  the  parent 
country  of  the  article,  as  it  is  of  the  name, 
is  especially  rich  in  this  mongrel  litera- 
ture; its  dialects,  from  the  purest  Tuscan 
down  to  the  rudest  Oalabrian,  lending 
themselves  with  exquisite  facility  to  the 
process  of  amalgamation.  Persons  fami- 
liar with  the  pcUois  literature  of  that 
peninsula  (and  there  is  more  of  it  there 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world),  know 
that  both  in  print  and  in  manuscript  are 
countless  productions  of  the  muse,  blend- 
ing io  the  most  laughable  union  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  not  to  mention  more 
modem  languages,  with  the  dialects  of 
Sicily  and  Naples,  Florence  and  Mantua, 
Sienna  and  the  Apennines,  Genoa  and 
Padua,  Istria  and  Forli,  the  lazy  lisp  of 
the  Gampagna  and  the  guttural  burr  of 
the  mountains.  Every  variety  may  be 
found  flourishing  in  that  classic  region 
of  learned  triflers,  each  specially  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  its  characteristic  or 
author,  the  BerneaoOy  the  BurchitUesca^ 
the  C<niUxdin€9e(j^  the  ViUcmuoa,  &c., 
each  again  being  but  a  diverse  form  of  the 
burlesque.  They  have  all  the  drollery  of 
our  Yorkshire  BaLrnda  Folks  OlmenaCf 
our  Lancashire  Courtship  of  Tummas 
and  Meartf^  and  our  Somerset  dialogue 
aUoeen  the  Vttrmer,  ths  Parzon^  and  the 
Cloddjf-jMnDl,inih  anextraordinwydaMie 


bufifooneiy  lopenidded.  The  nider  the 
potoit,  the  more  laughter-moving  itseffect, 
where  thoroughly  understood;  but  this  is 
an  accomplishment  which  strangers  rarelv 
acquire.  The  price  demanded  for  such 
an  acquisition  ts  too  high — a  lengthened 
residence  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  an 
exclusive  devotion  to  a  literature  which 
may  not  unprofitably  amuse  our  leisure 
with  its  chaster  productions,  but  is  scarce- 
ly worthy  of  the  occupation  of  serious 
thought,  and  the  expenditure  of  valuable 
time.  Truth  compels  us  to  add,  that  the 
ribaldry  of  too  much  of  the  Macaronic 
poetry  unfits  it  for  modest  eyes  and  ears; 
its  inspiring  muses  being  strumpets,  its 
Parnassus  the  jMit^,  its  jests  mere  ordures. 
The  themes,  the  heroes,  the  exploits,  are 
too  commonly  of  a  questionable  morality; 
the  gross  and  unquestionable  immorality 
of  many  Macaronic  productions  being  pa- 
tent on  first  view,  *  their  sins  going  before, 
leading  to  condemnation.'  We  have  too 
much  respect  for  our  readers  to  name  the 
coarser  productions  of  this  class,  as,  in- 
deed, we  are  ourselves  happy  to  have  es- 
caped the  encounter  with  them,  except  in 
the  extracts  which  meet  the  eye  of  the 
bibliographer  in  his  intercourse  with  sum- 
maries and  notices  of  rare  books.  Let 
them  lie  buried  in  that  oblivion  to  which 
the  sentence  of  society  has  consigned  them, 
and  the  purer  tastes  of  better  times,  nor 
let  a  pnirient  curiosity  again  insult  public 
feeling,  by  bringing  to  light,  in  fresh  edi- 
tions, what  the  world  had  been  wiser  and 
better  had  it  never  known.  Within  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  satire,  honest  mirth, 
caustic  wit,  and  even  extravagant  buf- 
foonery, there  is  ample  room  and  verge 
enough  for  the  most  mirthful  muse  to 
expatiate,  without  transgressing  the  code 
of  modest  observance,  or  wounding  those 
bienskmces  and  reserves  which  are  among 
the  best  safeguards  of  society. 

Macaronic  composition,  in  its  more  se- 
rious and  natural  forms,  occurs  in  the  ser- 
mons of  illiterate  or  pretentious  preachers 
in  the  middle  ages.  As  &r  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  something 
of  the  kind  is  to  be  met  with,  such  strange 
patchwork,  for  instance,  as  the  following: 
— '  Est  una  macquerella  qnse  posuit  mul- 
tas  puellas  au  mestter  ad  malum;  die 
ien  ira  U  grand  aalop  ad  omnes  diabolos. 
Est  ne  totum  1  Non,  non;  die  non  aura 
pas  si  ban  marchSy  non  habebit  tam 
bonum  fonim.'  But  as  this  does  not 
perfectly  accord  with  our  definition,  and 
u^  further,  beside  our  purpose,  whkh  is 
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to  notiee  boiksqiM  Maeinniic  oompon- 
tkm,  we  ptn  on. 

The  eariiest  and  most  noiioeable  of 
thcee  works  ooming  within  the  scope  of 
our  review,  to  pan  by  some  unimportant 
ones  of  the  fifteenth  oentory,  is  the  Tolame 
of  Theophilos  Folengo,  the  Mantnan, 
called  'Opos  Merlini  Oocaii  Poetn 
M^faiMni  Macaroniconim,'  containing  the 
*  ZanitoneUa,'  the  *  Baldos,'  in  twenty-five 
books,  the  *  Moachea,'  in  three  books,  and 
the  *  Epigrams.'  The  copy  before  us  is 
that  professing  to  be  the  Venetian  edi* 
tioD  of  1613,  and  extends  to  641  pages, 
small  duodecimo,  but  the  fint  edition 
was  puUbhed  in  1517  in  a*mutilated 
form. 

Folengo  was  a  poet  from  bis  earliest 
years^  having  composed  and  pablished 
Macaionie  verses  while  still  a  student  at 
Bologna.  There  his  lifiB  was  irr^;ular, 
and  be  wss  obliged  to  fly,  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  his  imprudence;  but^ 
meeting  with  a  cool  reception  at  home, 
we  find  him  ere  long  entering  a  monas- 
tery of  the  Benedictines,  wMle  he  was 
still  only  sixteen  yearsof  age.  His  loose 
principles  followed  him  into  his  sedusion. 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  eloped 
from  the  monastery  with  a  married  woman 
of  the  name  ci  Girolama  Dedia.  In  1627, 
resuming  his  frock,  he  was  received  back 
again  into  his  order.  As  no  one  is  so 
tormenting  an  enemy  as  the  man  who 
was  once  a  friend,  so  Folengo  does  not 
spare  the  weaknesses  of  the  monks  in  his 
mongrel  effusions.  Poinsh  authors  have 
supiMficd  heretical  pravity  to  underlie  his 
Terses;  as,  for  instance,  Armellini,  who 
says  his  great  poem  is  *  Gaute  legendum, 
nam  mnltis  erroribus  Lutheranas  haereses 
si^ntibus  scatet.'  Be  this  as  it  may, 
none  have  spoken  more  freely  of  conven- 
tual habits  than  monks  themselves,  and 
Folengo  is  no  exception.  Alluding  to 
the  multitude  of  cowls  to  be  met  with  in 
all  quarters,  abundant  as  the  mosquitos 
of  his  own  swamps,  he  expresses  himself 
thus: — 

Quo  diavoLj  ait,  taati  rendre  capuadl 

Nil  nisi  per  mandum  video  portare  capvuzM, 

Qnisqnam  vult  fieri  fraUr,  volt  qniaqae 

cagpmzum. 
Fostquam  pane  caret  copbinum,  <^elaria  vino, 
In  fratres  properant,  datur  his  eztemplo 

capozzos. 
Soot  pars  twrdnim,   pars    nigri,   penqne 

Pan  albi,  n^,  pars  gitddiy  panqne  hrtUni, 
Sive  fonun  snbeo,  sen  harccm,  sive  tavemam 
ProiinuB  ante  oealos  aliqaem  mihi  oemo 


Whcnee  the  devfl  001 

Of  monks  with  parti-coloiu^d  oowlsl 

Nought  but  legions  oowl'd  I  meet^ 

Thronging  alley,  square,  and  street^ 

Thronging  rural  scene  and  cavern. 

Thronging  city,  reccing  tnven. 

When  debt  nues  high,  and  pm 

And  bread  is  dear,  and  wine  no  go — 

Novices  crowd  the  convent  gate, 

And  cover  with  a  cowl  their  pate; 

A  cowl  of  every  changing  hne. 

Black,  white,  green,  grinled,  brown,  and 

bine; 
When  the  poor  devil's  in  a  fdnk 
For  cash,  needs  be  he  turn  a  monk. 

8o  much  for  the  antmfcs  (tf  Folengo 
toward  his  fraternity,  amongst  whom  be 
nevertheless  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity 
in  the  year  1644. 

How  different  this  vaen  jeurd^etprU  in 
severity  and  morality  ci  purpose  from  the 
*Episto1»  Obscurorum  Viromm,'  which 
▼entured  upon  the  sea  of  life  at  the  same 
period  as  these  poetical  Macaronics.  The 
former,  the  composition  <tf  a  learned  bat 
dissolute  monk,  and  disfigured  with  gnr 
tuitous  groBsnesses,  while  the  other,  cooiw 
enough  in  all  conscience  in  harmony  with 
the  timei^  nevertheless  aims  at  the  legi* 
timate  object  of  exposing  pretentions  igno- 
rance, assumed  sancti^,  and  abonunable 
imposture,  to  the  scorn  of  their  dupes. 
These  'EpistoUe'  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
teroepted  letters  of  the  leading  Bomish 
ecclesiastics  in  Germany  to  one  another, 
exhilMting,  with  all  the  frankness  of  pri- 
vate and  confidential  correspondence,  the 
prevailing  habits  of  the  men,  their  coarse 
communications,  their  coarser  indulgences, 
and  their  schemes  to  cry  down  and  coun- 
teract the  BeformersL  Grave  and  good 
men  did  not  reject  the  use  of  we^ions 
such  as  these  in  days  of  deadly  contro- 
versy; and  whether  legitimate  or  no,  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  the  laugh  most  com- 
pletely against  their  opponentsL  We  re- 
gret we  have  only  room  for  one  short  ex- 
tract, where  tiie  volume  is  really  worthy 
of  detailed  examination  and  analysis  with 
other  aims  than  mere  amusement  The 
episties  appeared  in  the  beginning  ai  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  the  first  edition  is 
without  date.  When  Reuchlin's  Hebrew 
and  Hutten's  Greek  are  forgotten,  these 
amusements  of  their  lighter  hours  will  be 
held  in  lively  remembrance. 

Our  brief  extract  is  from  a  dialogue  at 
the  close  of  the  first  of  two  v<dumes  (our 
edition  is  1670),  which  is  expressly  said  to 
be  *non  minus  cruditionts  quam  Macaio- 
nicescomplectens.'  The  ignorant  Eomaa- 
ist doctoM are lyeaking.   Oneaayaofthe 
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Reformers,  *  Volant  corrijgere  magnificat* 
Another,  ^Nunciste  latinizator  £rasniU8 
didt  qaod  nostra  Biblia  nil  valet.'  A  third 
proceeds,  *Etiam  papa  bene  est  fatuus 
quod  non  excommunicat  istos  ^rossos  buf-- 
joneB^  Another  adds,  *  Et  de  parte  diaboli, 
ipsi  non  facerent  tot  disturhia  in  populo.' 
With  a  quotation  from  Oesare  Orsini, 
who  published  under  the  name  of  Stopini, 
we  must  conclude  our  extracts  from  Ita- 
lian writers,  whose  name  in  this  depart- 
ment is  Legion.  IJrsinuslived  a  century 
later  than  Folengo,  and  exhibits  much  of 
his  ability.  He  praises  ignorance  in  the 
following  style: — 

Quid  juvat  in  cunctis  yitsB  tivdiart  diebns] 
Quid  juvat  assiduas   scribendo  apendere 

noctes? 
Quid  javat  in  tantis  eerodLwn  peidere 

librisl 
Hi  mala  mille  genmt^  hi  portant  mille 

travoMSf 
Humanas    laoerant   mentes,    et    corpora 

guastnnt. 

What  the  denoe  is  the  good  of  be-ing  so  stn- 

dentical. 
As  grave  and  as  |;lam  as  if  in  a  conventicle  1 
What  the  deuce  is  the  good  of  absorption  in 

folios^ 
Compared  with  the  sweets  of  hot  suppers 

and  olios  1 
The  brow  gets  its  wrinkle,  the  brain  gets 

its  addle. 
From  books,  that  on  sad  hearts  their  sad- 
der thoughts  saddle; 
Long  life,  then,  to  those— life  to  ages  aster- 

num — 
Who  when  they  find  books  instantaneously 

bum  'em. 

After  the  insertion  of  a  few  curious 
titles  of  Macaronic  works,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  notice  of  productions  of  the 
same  muse  in  countries  nearer  home. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  *  Horribilicri- 
brifax '  of  Gryphius.  *  Matagonis  de  Ma- 
tagonibus  Monitoriale,'  by  Hottman. 
^J^mbomachiaYlissingana  Walacropapis^ 
tica;'  *In  Cabrinum  Gagaraagogae  regem,' 
by  Guarini  Oapella;  *Nova  Kovorum 
Novissima,'  by  Bolla;  *Historia  bravis- 
sima  Oaroli  Quinti  imperatoris  a  provin- 
cialibus  paysanis  triumphanter  fugati, 
desbifati,'  &c.,  by  Jean  Germain;  *Oitta- 
dinus  Macaronicus  metri&catus,  overum 
de  piacevoli  conversantis  costumantia,'  by 
Zanelaio;  *  Carmen  Arenaicum  de  quo- 
rundam  Nugigerulorum  piaffa  insupport- 
abili,*  by  Du  Monin.  Such  titles  as  these, 
as  grotesque  as  the  compositions  which 
they  herald,  like  the  wine-bush  over  the 
tavern-door,  indicate  the  beverage  to  be 
had  within.    They  are  samples  as  well 


as  names-— pieces  off  the  web  rather  than 
mere  envelopes. 

The  first  distinguished  French  writer 
of  Macaronics  was  Antoine  d' Arena,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
composed  his  *  Meygia  Entrepriza,'  in  al- 
ternate hexameters  and  pentameters,  to 
the  length  of  2400  verses.  We  give  a 
specimen:— 

Sic  etiam  dixit  contm  de  MontecucuUo, 

Quando  lo  borrelus  jvatitiavit  eum. 
Illi  donarat  in  aqu&  mortale  venennm, 

In  grandd  tcuad  cum  li  a  boire  dedit. 
Illioo  vidisses  post,  aatemUare  diaUea; 

In  caelo  paHaiU,  murmura  ciagna  men- 
ant; 
Orosaa  cadit  pluvia^  multumque  tonitrua 
pdieawt; 

Claseot  d^infemo  sic  sua  elocAa  sonat 

Thus  answer'd  the  Cont6,  infernally  sea-siok, 
For  the  Hangman  had  secretly  given  him  his 

physic; 
Though  sweet  was  the  draught,  and  the 

goblet  was  handsome, 
It  sent  to  a  region  whence  never  was  ransom. 
No  sooner  'twas  done  than  the  devils  as- 
sembled. 
And  all  the  wide  world  at  the  hubbub  too 

trembled; 
The  rain  fell  in  buckets,  the  thunder  was 


As  if  all  the  Dells  in  Gehenna  were  clanging. 

In  the  *Lustitudine  Studentica,'  by 
some  Belgian  author,  the  following  amus- 
ing lines  occur: — 

Ha !  viva  fratres  viva/  precor  esse  eorasei 
Nam  vos  ex  animo  laetor  adesse  meo. 

Yos  famuli  t  hannit  baochum  demergite 
tifffie, 
Et  date  Rhenano  ^ocula  plera  mero. 

In  glassis  etiam  longis  cerevisia  spnmet, 
Servet  et  altemas  potio  justa  vices. 

Vivas f  comrades !  vivas  sing. 
To  celebrate  jrour  welcoming  I 
Flunkeys !  brin^  deep  cans  of  mine  wine. 
Goblets  full  of  richest  Rhein-wein; 
Let  rare  beer,  too^  crown  our  glasses — 
Beer  which  wine  itself  surpasses. 

The  wine  and  the  beer  guzzled  out  of 
deep  cans  take  their  effect  upon  the  brain 
of  our  lusty  students,  and  the  first  result 
is  certain  saltatorian  experiments  on  tables 
and  benches,  not  an  unusual  accompani- 
ment, we  are  informed,  of  a  drinking  bout, 
whereat  true  topers  congregate:^ 

Nunc  super  est  mensam  dansandum,  et 
benkia  circum, 
Focula  de  propriis  precipitate  locis, 
Precipitate  libros,  quid  eum  tibi,  Bacche ! 
Camoenisi 
Fierides  vestris  sedibus  ite  Deae ! 

Mount  the  tables,  lads  and  lasses  I 
Smash  the  bottles,  crash  the  glasses  1 
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Yainlj  morUl  illi  Aitook  xm, 
Fortined  bj  Lore  and  Baochiui  I 

Bat  in-door  ezoenes  are  not  saffident 
to  exhaust  their  exuberant  lustitnde^ 
benoe  door-knockers  and  windows  invite 
their  polite  attentions: — 

Niiigite  nnnc,  paerit  lapides,  effringite  fen- 
straa, 
Et  plnat  in  lectom  aazia  grando  Banm. 
Hey  kUnck  klaock,  klinok  klanck,  patolo 
ne  parcite  vitro. 
Hey  klinck  klanck,  klinok  klanck,  hej 

Gather  stones,  boys  f  slily  creep 
Where  our  hnm-dmm  bozgherB  sleep; 
Through  the  window  bane  them  straight 
At  the  dosing  nightcapp'a  pate. 
Klink  the  pane  goes,  klink,  klink,  klink; 
To-night  cit's  eye  no  more  will  wink. 

And  so,  beneath  the  hail  of  paving- 
stones,  passes  awav  the  transient  exist- 
ence of  the  glaziers  handiwork,  even  as 
time  dissipates  the  gloria  mundi. 

Our  next  specimen  is  one  which  is  al- 
most unexceptionable  on  the  score  of  ob- 
servance of  the  proprieties,  more  so,  in 
fact,  than  we  should  expect  from  its  purely 
professional  subject,  and  the  extravagant 
mirth  which  pours  through  its  jocuhir 
strophe  and  antistrophe.  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  Jean  Baptiste  Moli^re,  and 
partakes  of  the  broad  farce  which  here 
and  there  peeps  out  with  the  broadest  of 
grins  upon  its  countenaucefrom  the  more 
measured  gaiety  of  his  comedy.  It  re- 
presents in  rich  caricature  the  tinai  exa- 
mination of  the  candidate  doctor  of  medi- 
cine by  his  professional  brethren,  ere  his 
investiture  with  the  badges  of  his  pro- 
fession— pill-box  and  pestle,  lint  and  lan- 
cet, gold-headed  cane  and  cupping-glass. 
Sons  of  ^sculapius !  if  sensitive  of  your 
dignity,  read  no  further.  Brethren  of 
Sangrado!  reUix  the  lanthom  jaw  of 
depletion,  by  a  hearty  cachinnation  at 
our  capriccio: — 

PBIMUS  DOOTOB. 

Bi  mihi  lioentiam  dat  dominns  prases, 

Bt  tantl  docti  doctores, 

Et  aaristanteg  illnstres 

Trds  savanti  bacheliero 

Quern  estimo  et  bonoro 
DomandiBibo  causam  et  rationem  qnare 
Opium  &oit  dormire  1 

BAOHBLIXBUS. 

Mihi  a  docto  doctore 
Domandatnr  eansam  et  rationem  qnare 
Opium  fiiMnt  dormurel 
A  <}noi  respondeo 
Qua  est  in  eo 
y  ertns  donnitiva 


CiQiis  est  aatora 
lassonpize. 


Bene,  bene,  bene  respoadere^ 
Dignus,  diffnns  est  intrare 
In  nostro  dfocto  corpore. 

SBOUFDUS  DOOTOB. 

Proviso  qnod  non  diaplioeat 
Domino  pnesidi  qui  n  est  pas  &t^ 

Mais  benigne  annuat; 
Cum  totis  doctoribuB  savantibns 
Et  aariwtantibns  bienyeillantibas 
Bioat  mihi  nn  pen  dominns  prntendemi 
Baison  a  prion  et  evidens 
Cur  rhnbarba  et  le  86n6 
Per  nos  8emx)er  est  ordonn6 
Ad  pnrgandum  Tntnunqne  bilel 

Si  dieit  hoc,  erit  valde  habile. 

♦  ♦  •  • 

BAOHBUBBUB. 

Bespondeo  vobis 
Quia  est  in  ilHs 
Virtus  pnrgativa 
Cnjus  est  natora 
Istas  dnas  biles  evacoare. 


Bene,  boie,  bene  reroondere,  &e. 

QUABTVS  DOOTOB. 

Cum  permissione  domini  prasidis 

DoctissimflB  fiftcnltatis 

Et  totius  his  nostris  actis 

GompaniaB  aesistantig^ 
Domandabo  tibi,  bachehere, 

Qu8B  sunt  remedia 
Tarn  in  homine  ^nam  in  mnliere 

QniB  in  maladia 

Ditta  hydropisia 
In  malo  cadnco,  apoplexia^  convnlaione,  et 
paralysia 

Convenit  laoere. 

BAOHBUBBUS. 

Olysterium  donaro 

Poetea  segnare 

Ensuita  porgare. 
•  ♦      '       ♦  • 

OHOBXrS. 

Vivat,  vivat,  vivat,  vivat,  cent  fois  vivat  I 
Novns  doctor  qui  tam  bene  parlat ! 
Mille^  mille  annis  et  manget  et  bibat 
Etseignatet  tnatl 

The  which  we  may  render  in  as  merry 
dogs;erei  as  the  original  thus:— 

BIBST  BXAXIKBB. 

With  Mr  President's  penmssion, 

I  venture  on  the  inquisition 

Of  the  yonng  doctor  s  eruditian; 

How  far,  e.  g.,  he's  up  to  snuif 

In  recipe  and  qwmtum  n^. 

Sir  Candidate,  I  pray  you  answer 

With  all  the  aptitude  yon  can,  sir. 

What  is  it  in  an  opium-dose 

Whioh  makes  one  shut  his  eyelids  dees  1 

BAOHBLOB  OV  MBDIdBB. 

Most  lesnied  sir,  your  learned  qnestion 
Needs  not  a  SBement  of  digestioiL 
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Ton  ask  me  why  an  opiam-doee 
Makea  one  shut  np^  his  eyelids  closel 
It  is  hecause  in  opium  live 
Virtues  profoundly  dormitive. 

OMNES. 

A  irell-bethought  and  learned  answer: 
Sir  Bachelor !  you're  just  the  man,  sir. 
To  join  our  learned  corporation. 
To  help  to  drug  and  dose  the  nation. 

BKOOND  SZAMIHKR. 

I  would  appeal,  too,  with  due  gravity 
To  our  Sirfrssses'  well-known  suavity. 
And  trust  to  be  allow'd  with  patience 
To  put  a  few  interrogations. 
Pray,  good  Sir  Candidate,  will  you 
Exiuain  by  reasons  sound  and  true 
Why,  when  the  stomach's  in  disorder. 
We  rhubarb,  or  else  senna  order  1 

BACHELOR. 

With  equal  courtesy  I'll  answer, 
Gt)od  sir,  your  question  as  I  can,  sir. 
The  thing  you  ask'd  was,  why  we  order 
Drastics  for  stomachs  in  disorder. 
It  is  because  in  drastics  live 
Virtues  extremely  purgative. 

OXNBS. 

A  well-bethought  and  learned  answer: 
Sir  Bachelor!  you're  just  the  man,  sir. 
To  join  our  learned  corporation, 
To  help  to  dose  and  drug  the  nation. 


TOVBTH  EZAMIITEll. 

Your  pardon,  prseses,  that  desire  I 
My  mite  to  add  to  this  in<]|uiry. 
I  too  will  ask  an  explanation 
In  furtherance  of  the  examination. 
Sir  Candidate,  in  men  and  women^ 
There  are  diseases  past  our  dreaming. 
From  meagrims  down  to  fidling-sickness, 
A  thousand  forms  of  pain  and  weakness: 
There's  dropsy,  palsy,  and  palpitation, 
There's  fever,  cough,  and  inflammation. 
Small-pox,  and  the  disease  of  France, 
Convulsions,  and  St  Vitus'  dance. 
In  all  these  cases  what  would  you 
Conclude  it  prudentest  to  dol 

BAOHBLOS. 

First,  intro-jection  per  enema, 
Next^  venesection  in  a  stream-a, 
And,  to  complete  the  operation, 
A  copious  cathartication. 

OMHEa 

Bcavo !  bravo !  very  well  done  I 

Bight  worthy  iEsciuapius'  son! 

Euminers  but  seldom  see 

Such  premature  proficiency. 

Tou  need  not  that  we  further  uxge 

To  purge  and  bleed,  to  bleed  ana  purge; 

Already  have  you  off  by  heart 

The  noitrvmB  of  the  healing  art. 

Welcome,  Sir  Doctor  1  want  we  never 

Patients  to  bleed  and  doctors  clever ! 

And  go  on  through  sundry  pages  of  the 
most  unbounded  fun,  and  unmitigftted 


nonsense,  which  nonsense,  we  may  add, 
establishes  its  justification  the  moment  it 
explodes  in  irrepressible  laughter,  one  of 
the  most  salutary  and  humane  exercises 
of  the  only  laughing  animal,  man.  See 
Chalmers's  *Bridgewater  Essay,'  gentle 
reader,  and  there  learn  that  this  natural 
function  fills  a  niche  in  our  mysterious 
being,  and  how  a  hearty  gufiiEiw  is  proved 
to  be  Moral  philosophy  of  the  better  sort 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Democritus  was  the  better  man,  as  well  as 
the  more  cheerful  chum,  than  his  friend 
who  lived  at  the  water-works  over  the 
way,  Heraclitus.  If  every  roan  must 
have  his  genius  in  this  world,  commend 
us  to  a  Pranksome  one,  like  him  whom 
the  Muse  has  immortalised  in  verse  as 
the  ^  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton.'  The 
proper  ^noZtf  of  such  a  scene  as  that  we 
have  just  quoted  is,  join  bands  all  round, 
and  dance  a  wild  Highland  fling,  or  still 
wilder  dance  Macabre — the  reel  of  the 
wierd  sisters  on  Forres  Heath — the  witch 
widtz  on  the  Brocken,  or  the  warlock 
jinks  of  auld  Kirk  Alloway,  while  the 
welkin  rang  with  the  emulous 
Bene,  bene,  bene  respondere 
Dignus,  dignus,  dignus  est  intrare 
In  nostro  docto,  docto  corpore. 

If  some  one  more  lightheaded  than  the 
rest  should  fling  off  his  scratch-wig  in  the 
height  of  his  ciandon,  and  try  the  qua- 
lity of  his  gold-headed  cane  on  his  neigh- 
bour's pericranium,  it  would  not  surprise 
us,  for  the  rollicking  fun  of  the  preced- 
ing prepares  us  for  an  obstreperous  cata- 
strophe; and  what  more  appropriate  close 
to  a  Baccalaureate  than  the  cracking  of 
the  baculum  in  a  frenzy  of  delight  ?  Or 
what  more  suitable  introduction  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  than  to  experiment 
upon  skulls  you  yourself  have  broken? 
All  this  might  follow  naturally  from  the 
lively  strain  we  have  quoted,  and,  strange 
to  say,  would  be  highly  congruous,  and  in 
harmony  with  its  ruling  measure.  The 
simplicity  of  prescription  and  infallibility 
of  its  effects  remind  us  of  the  everlasting 
blue-pill  and  black-draught  of  certain 
modem  practitioners  who  shall  be  name- 
less, with  whom  this  is  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  their  pharmacopoeia.  These  kill,  of 
course,  as  well  as  cure;  but  it  is  less  pre- 
tentious and  ehiborate  slaughter  than  that 
of  the  atomico-ccUular-chemico-histolo- 
gical  gentlemen,  who,  although  denounc- 
ing homoeopathy,  will  discuss  with  you 
the  effiscts  of  a  fifty-thousandth  part  of  a 
gndn  of  strychnine,  and  will  oomfort  you 
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with  the  idea,  if  they  poiscm  yon,  that  yon 
have  been  despatched  sdentificaUy.  Will 
it  be  out  of  place  to  cite  here  the  well- 
known  epigram  on  old  Doctor  Drary, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  A.a&  %-^ 

I,  the  snbscriber,  Lancelot  Dnxry, 
Am  qualified  to  kill  or  enre  ye; 
In  either  way  Bnoceflsfiil  etill— 
If  I  don't  cure^  I'm  Bore  to  kill. 

We  now  desert  these  prodactions  of 
the  foreign  muse,  to  exhibit  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  same  kind  of  learned  dSlaaae" 
men»  amongst  ourselves.  It  is  tme  that 
British  scholarship  cannot  boast  its  Maca- 
ronic Epos  like  that  of  Folengo;  but  we 
much  question  whether  any  other  countiy 
is  richer  than  our  own  in  lyrics  and  other 
short  pieces  composed  in  this  style.  It  is 
curious,  but  unquestionably  true,  that  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  these  burlesque 
satires  were  the  growth  of  years  spent  in 
monastic  seclusion,  diversifying  the  mono- 
tony of  conventual  occupation  and  re- 
lieving its  dulness,  whereas  amongst  us 
they  are  the  light  amusement  of  moments 
stolen  from  the  serious  business  of  life, 
and  thrown  off  commonly  with  the  haste 
of  extemporaneous  composition.  We  can- 
not name  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for, 
although  an  immense  amount  of  both 
burlesque  and  satirical  compositions  exists 
in  our  own  language,  or  a  jargon  com- 
pounded of  English  or  French  and  Latin, 
the  production  of  monks  and  priests  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
those  which  we  shall  cite,  and  which  are 
the  ofbpring  of  more  modern  times,  are 
the  amusements  of  men  involved  in  all 
the  activities  of  then:  day,  and  are  mora 
strictly  in  accordance  with  our  definition 
of  the  Macaronic  style.  Right  sure  are 
we,  that  if  any  industrious  UOerateu/r 
would  devote  himself  to  the  exploration 
of  our  fugitive  literature  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  in  quest  of  the  parti- 
cular combination  of  languages  which  we 
have  undertaken  to  illustrate,  he  would 
be  rewarded  by  gleanings  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  harvest.  This  task  we  cannot 
ourselves  adventure  to  undertake;  but  are 
glad  of  the  opportunity  given  us  to  indicate 
the  field  where  the  grain  may  be  successfully 
sought.  We  henceforth  confine  ourselvea 
to  the  selection  of  a  few  pieces  written 
by  our  own  countrymen,  in  proof  that 
they  neither  lacked  the  humour  nor  the 
learning  essential  to  excel  in  this  acade- 
mical burlesque,  often  and  often  no  doubt 
the  merriment  which  shut  in  unutterable 
sadness  from  the  garish  eye  <Mt  day— tiie 


seeming  levity  that  masked  a  bleediDg 
heart.  Too  many  a  lip  in  this  disjoiiited 
world  and  nature  of  ours,  could  its  can- 
dour but  overcome  its  caution,  would  echo 
the  wail — 

And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thio^ 
'Tia  that  I  may  not  weep. 

We  may  add  the  expression  of  our  per- 
sonal belief  that  in  the  most  genial  and 
humorous  natures,thefountain  of  Laughter 
springs  close  by  the  fountain  of  Tears;  hy 
which  we  would  guard  our  readers  againci 
the  supposition  that  the  learned  men  who 
indulged  in  these  trivialities  put  them  in 
the  place  of  more  serious  pursuits,  or 
were  incapable  of  better  things.    They 
must  be  taken  for  what  they  are — sport- 
ive erudition,  the  nut-cracking  of  folio- 
belumb^ied  jaws,  learning  dis^rting  it- 
self with  Momus  and  the  Satyrs.    To 
saturnine  souls,  who  look  daggers,  though 
they  do  not  use  them  on  such  hadinoffe 
as  these  unfold — who  deem  a  smile  high 
treason  against  the  solemn  issues  of  life, 
and  a  hearty  laugh  certain  perdition,  we 
have  nothing  to  urge,  save  the  motto  of 
the  Garter,  *Il<mt  wit  qui  mal  y  pense^ 
Say  what  such  grey-beards  will,  we  must 
still  maintain  our  k-Becket  a  gentleman, 
and  our  Drummond,  and  Mapes,  and  the 
French  Beza,  and  a  host  of  drolls  besides^ 
to  be  very  good  Christians.    One  of  the 
merriest  wise  men  of  his  day  asked  in 
heathen  Rome,  long,  long  ago,  ^QuidvekA 
riderUemdicereverumr   And  we  ask  the 
same  question  now:  Why  should  not  a  man 
laugh  sometimes,  as  wdl  as  say  his  Cate- 
chism ?   For  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  see 
the  harm  of  the  one,  while  we  acknowledge 
the  worth  of  the  other;  for  He  who  gave 
us  a  diaphragm  and  a  sense  of  the  ridi- 
culous, doubtless  meant  the  one  for  the 
other,  and  both  for  the  good  of  man. 
When  we  see  *  Laughter  holding  both 
his  sides,'  our  last  impulse  would  be 
to  excommunicate  the  aforesaid  Laughter 
for  his  mirth;  for,  alas!  real  merriment 
is  rare  after  the  schoolboy  days  are  over; 
we  are  rather  disposed  to  bless  the  happy  ' 
organisation  and  good  fortune  of  the  fel- 
low who  is  able  to  indulge  in  so  enviable 
an  outburst  of  inward  cachinnation  as  seta 
decorum  at  defiance,  and  rings  the  Joy- 
bells  of  his  nature  in  the  triple  bobs  of 
successive  peals. 

One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  proxi- 
mate Macaronic  in  the  English  tongue, 
and  which  is  further  leonine,  is  the  couplet 
from  Wright  and  H^Uiwell's  *Reliqui» 
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AntiqusB,'  denouncing  three  modes  of 
mangling  the  church-service: — 

Ecclesie  tres  sunt  qui  servitium  male  fal' 

lunt, 
Homylers,  forscyppers,  overleapers  non  bene 

psaJlunt. 

Our  service  is  spoil'd  by  three  sorts  of  its 

Uppers, 
The  trippers— the  clippers— the  impudent 

skippers. 

This  is  of  the  fifteenth  century.  By 
way  of  comment  upon  this  distich,  we  may 
quote  from  a  sermon  of  the  Archdeacon 
Peter  of  Blois,  who  says  thus  of  the 
nimble-tongued  gentry  of  his  day,  de- 
spatching the  mass  with  the  expedition 
of  starving  trenchermen:  —  'There  are 
some  who,  when  they  begin  a  verse,  think 
the  time  endless,  till  they  can  get  to  its 
close,  and  so  run  the  words  into  one  an- 
other in  their  hurry,  that  in  the  honey- 
comb of  the  law  remains  neither  wax  nor 
honey.  They  gulp  down  a  whole  verse 
in  one  breath,  and  so  gallop  through  the 
Lord's  song,  that  they  cut  it  down  to  half 
its  length,  by  clipping  the  words.  Their 
lips  are  in  the  chant,  but  their  heart  is  in 
their  platter.'    In  another  place  he  says, 

*  Let  those  who  seek  thee  be  joyful  and 
glad  in  thee.  But  those  are  not  glad  in 
Qod,  who  make  such  inordinate  clippings 
and  slurrings,  nor  are  mumblings  of  this 
kind  acceptable  to  the  Lord.'  The  fol- 
lowing is  of  the  same  age:— • 

Fratres  Carmeli  navigant  in  abotheapud 

EU; 
Omnes  drenchenmt,  quia  sterisman  non  ha- 

buerunt. 

That  is,  freely  rendered:— 

The  Ely  Carmelite  brethren 

Sail'd  in  a  boat  on  the  Severn, 

Where  a  whirlwind  quickly  caught  'em; 

Down  they  shot  'em 

To  the  bottom — 
There  the  old  black  devil  got  'em. 

All  schoolboys  are  familiar  with  the 
modem  reading  of  the  couplet — 

Tres  firatres  coeli  navigabant  round  about 

Eli, 
Omnes  drownderunt  qui  swim  away  non  po- 

tuerunt. 

We  shall  not  pause  upon  Walter  de 
Mapes,  or  the  writers  of  the  ages  preced- 
ing, whose  compositions  appear  in  the 

*  Political  Songs  of  England,  from  the 
Eeign  of  King  John  to  the  Times  of  Ed- 
ward III.,'  published  by  the  Camden  So- 
ciety; a  work  of  extraordinary  interest 
to  the  scholar,  because  these  works  fall 
under  almost  every  category  of  the  bur- 


lesque except  the  strictly  Macaronic,  but 
proceed  to  give  our  readers  a  few  illustra- 
tions of  this  style  from  authors  in  the 
British  Islands,  of  more  or  less  celebrity. 
Thomas  Coryate,  whose  works  are  ably 
noticed  in  the  *  Retrospective  Review,' 
published  in  1611, a  wcurk  entitled,  'Cory- 
ate's  Crambe;  or,  his  Colwort  Twice  Sod- 
den, and  Now  Served  in  with  Other  Mac- 
aronic Dishes,  as  the  Second  Course  of 
the  Crudities.'    We  give  a  sample: — 
Die  ego  qui  didici  longos  andare  caminos 
Yilibus  in  streetis,  celeri  pede,  senza  cavallo. 
Cyciclo-gyrovagus  codpertus  neigibus  Alpes 
Fassavi,  transvectus  equo  cui  nomina,  ten- 
toes, 
Nulla  viandanti  mihi  fit  mutatio  vestis, 
Una  capatomm  mihi  paira  est,  una  eamisa. 

I  will  now  record  in  song, 
By  street  and  road  my  journeys  long: 
Alpine  mountains,  too.  I  dare; 
My  only  trotter — shanks's  mare. 
All  my  wardrobe  iust  one  shirt — 
I  was  almost  dead  with  dirt. 

JStc  satis. 

The  *  Ignoramus  of  Ruggle;'  performed 
before  James  I.  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year 
1615,  is  so  rich  in  the  ludicrous  jumble 
we  are  describing,  that  pages  instead  of 
paragraphs  might  be  supplied  from  it. 
We  cite  the  prologue  entire: — 

Non  inter  plaios  gallantos  et  bene  gayos 
Est  alter  bookus  deservat  qui  modo  lookos, 
0  Lector  firiendleiel  tuos: — ^hunc  buye  U- 

bellum, 
Atque  tibi  wittum,  tibi  jestaque  plurima 

sellam. 
Hie  est  lawyerus,   simul  hie  est  undique 

clerus, 
Et  Dulman  merus  (quod  vis  non  credere 

verus), 
Hio  multum  Frenchum  quo  possis  vinoere 

Wenchum, 
Hie  est  Latinum  quo  possis  sumere  vinum, 
Hunc  bookum  amamus,  simiQ  hnnc  et  jure 

probamus, 
Qui  non  buyamus,  cuncti  sumus  ignoramus. 

We  know  not  where  to  go  for  an  example 
which  more  fully  meets  our  definition  of 
Macaronic  verse  than  that  which  we  have 
just  cited.  It  is  not  a  mere  jargon  of  two 
or  more  tongues,  nor  again  sheer  buffoon- 
ery, but  a  dassical  combination  of  wit 
and  humour  in  two  incongruous  liuiguages 
— ^the  one  being  moulded  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  other  with  a  practised  skill  which 
the  scholar  alone  could  wield,  the  whole 
being  further  leonine. 

In  vain  'mid  fonniest  plays  you  look 
For  anything  to  mateh  our  book. 
Upon  it,  reader,  spend  an  ounce, 
'Twill  give  vou  wit  and  mirth  at  once. 
The  lawyers  here,  we  joke  about  him; 
The  stupid  priest^  we  duly  flout  him; 
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W«  show  op  Dolman— groom  of  hero— 

Wl&OM  istttlect  is  dowo  to  lero. 

We've  lots  of  French— and  that's  the  dodge 

In  ladies'  hearts  your  love  to  lodge— 

And  lots  of  Latin— what  so  fine 

To  troll  onr  Oaudea  o'er  our  winel 

Bay,  read  our  hook,  so  leam'd  and  hmooM, 

Or  erer  more  he  Ignocamns. 

A  specimen  from  the  prose  portion  is 
duo  to  our  readers: — 

Phi!  Phi!  tanta  pressa!  tantnm  crow- 
dnm  I  ut  fui  pene  trusns  ad  mortem.  O 
yalde  oaleorl  Preoor  Denm  non  meltavi 
meum  pinguel  Meltor^  Dulman!  meltor! 
Bnbba  me  cam  towallio,  Rubba!  Punite 
nanc  Chlamydes  vestras  saper  me,  ne  capiam 
firigas.    Sic,  sic;  ainsi,  bien  £ut 

We  cannot  resist  the  inventory  of  good 
things,  with  no  end  of  new  bonnets, 
which  Ignoramus,  in  love,  offers  to  his 
sweetheart  in  requital  of  her  heart.  Had 
our  play  expanded  into  a  di-logy,  showing 
us  *  Ignoramus  the  Married  Man,'  we 
should  like  to  have  inquired  into  the  ob- 
servance of  these  rosy  promises:— 

Si  poBsem,  vellem  pro  te,  Rosa!   ponere 

pellem: 
Qoidooid  ta  vis,  crava»  et  hahehis  singola 

brava: 
Bt  dabo  fee  simple,  si  monstras  love's  pretty 

dimple, 
Gownos,  silk-coatos,  kirtellos,  et  petticoatos. 
Farthingales  biggos,  stomacheros  et  peri- 

wiggos, 
Pantofflos,  coffos,  garteros,  Spanica  raflfos, 
Baakos   et   soooos,    tiffanas   et   cambiica 

smockos, 
Pimpillos,  pursos;  ad  lados  ibis  ad  orsos. 

That  voor  fancy  I  might  win 
I  woald  gladlv  strip  my  skin, 
To  wrap  the  darling  Rosa  in. 
Ask  me  what  yoa  will— ^yoar  slave 
Will  instant  get  yoa  what  yoa  crave. 
Wantvoacasnl  my  whole  fee  simple 
I  woald  barter  for  a  dimple. 
And  everything  111  get  besides, 
Which  decks  the  very  richest  brides; 
Gowns,  and  stomachers,  and  kirtles, 
And  wreaths  of  orange-flowers  and  myrtles. 
Slippers,  garters,  silken  socks. 
Cambric  G>ray,  aon't  blash  so)  smocks. 
Pins  and  pin-monev  abandant. 
And  kisses,  best  of  all,  redandant 

Of  somewhat  the  same  calibre,  yet 
wanting  its  neatness  and  complexity,  are 
the  Oxford  lines  of  last  century:—^ 

Bst  genas  heroam,  qaos  nobilis  efficit  ale-a 
Qai  pro   nipperUn   clamant,    qaatemqae 

liqaons 
Qaem    vocitant   homines   hrandy,    snperi 

cherry-brandy; 
Saepe  illi  lon^-cat,  vel  small-eat  flare  tobaooo 
Snnt  soliti  pipes. 

For  its  somewhat  broad  merriment  we 
quote  the  following^  althooc^  searoely 


coming  up  to  oar  ideal  of  the  Macaronic 
style.  It  18  *An  Answer  to  a  Bomish 
Rime,'  1602.-— 

A  MBBBT  80V0  AND  A  TBBT  BONO. 
Deas'  cnrse  pickt  oar  parse  with  popish 

illoaio. 
Purgatory,  soala  ecdi,  pardons  earn  jahilio, 
Piljprim-gate,  where  idolers  sate,  with  tJl 

aborainatio, 
Cannons,  fryers,  common  lyers,  that  filthy 

generaiio. 
Nannes  fuling,  pretty  paling,  as  cat  in  milke- 

pannio, 
Alle  a-waininge,  and  compUyninge,  for  want 

of  mannio. 
See  what  knaverie  was  in  monkerie  and  what 

superstitio ! 
And  when  women  came  nnto  them,  few  went 

sine  Alio. 
Bat  Abbeys  all  are  now  down  &11,  del  bene- 

fieio, 
And  we  do  pray,  day  by  day,  that  all  abo- 

minatiCL 
May  come  to  desolatio. 

The  perfervidum  ingeniwm  Scotorum 
has  not  disdained  these  nnffce  eanoras: 
and  never  since  the  revival  of  literature 
have  we  been  without  men  who  have  dis- 
tinguished  themselves  in  these  lighter,  no 
less  than  more  serious  dalliances  with  the 
Muses. 

William  Drummond  of  Ilawthomden 
solaced  his  solitude  with  nonsense  verses; 
and  no  doubt  in  company  with  glorious 
Ben,  a  man  of  kindred  learning  and 
humorous  kidney,  made  the  rocks  and 
braes  of  his  romantic  vicinage  reverbe- 
rate with  loudest  laughter  over  Y^jeux- 
d^tgprit.  His  world-  wide  celebrated  haViU 
of  the  muck-hecm  (*  Polemo  Middiana')  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  sample  of  legitimate 
Macaronic: — 
Tanc  Nebema  furens  yettam  ipsa  ingressa, 

videnaqae 
Mhch-cartas  transire  viam,  valde  angrya 

&cta, 
Non  talit  anrontam  tantam;  verom,  agmine 

fgusto, 
Convocat  eztemplo  barrow-mannos,  atqae 

ladaeos, 
Tamlantes  simol  reekoso  ex  kitchine  hoyos. 
Banc  qai  dirtiferas  terait  cam  dish-doaty 

oiahas, 
Hono  qai  groelias  scivit  bene  lickere  plettas, 
Bt  salt  pannifomos;  et  widebricatos  nsheros. 
Idfe-gaardamqae  sibi  saevas  vocat  improba 


Maggyam  magis  doetam  milkaze  oovoeas, 
Bt  dootam  suepare  flooias  et  stemere  heddas, 
Qoaeqae  novit  spinnare,  et  longas  dooeie 

threddas: 
Nansyam.  davesbeneqoae  keepaveratomnes, 
Qaaeqae  lanam  cardare  solet  greasy-fingria 

Betty. 

Bat  when  she  saw  firae  a'  the  airts 
Approach  sae  many  midden-carts, 
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SBie  ea'd  tlie  flxmldes  frae  a'  parte 

T'aittaok  an'  thwack  'em. 
While  wi'  the  blesnn*  she  out-starts, 

*  Auld  Clootie  tak'  them ! ' 
She  cursed  an'  bann'd  for  a'  the  rout 
0*  servant-bodies  to  win  out. 
An*  a*  the  callants— nakit  nowt — 

In  kilts,  not  breeches, 
To  driye  off  to  the  right  about 

The  sons  o'  witohes. 
Chief-— her  reliance  was  the  lasses, 
Whose  zeal  the  t'other  sex  surpasses. 
These  she  invites  to  help  by  masses, 

She  ca'd  their  name  too; 
An'  arm'd  with  pokero,  pot-sticks,  biaases^ 

The  lasses  cam'  too. 
MAaana  cam'  first,  wha  milk'd  the  cows, 
An'  span,  an'  sang,  an'  swept  the  house; 
Mansie  wha  parritch  made,  an'  brose, 

An'  kept  the  keys  aye; 
An*  Bbt,  wi'  finders  an'  wi'  nose 

A'  gnmed  an'  greasy. 

We  know  nothing  better  than  this  in  its 
own  line  for  its  ingenuity  and  scholarship. 
We  may  direct  our  readers  to  the  edition 
of  1801,  Edinburgh,  in  the  *Carminum 
rariorum  Macaronicorum  delectus,'  for  the 
whole  of  the  text;  and  for  a  characteristic 
translation  of  it  to  a  brochure  of  seventy 
pages  from  the  press  of  the  saiue  city  in 
the  year  1846. 

The  next  Scotsman  of  mark  who  ap- 
pears upon  our  tapis  is  the  rather  noto- 
rious Romish  priest  Alexander  Geddes, 
who  was  a  person  of  undoubted  parts  and 
erudition.  His  productions  of  this  class 
are  chiefly  the  'Bardomachia,'  the  *Epis- 
tola  ad  Fratrem  de  iis  qaas  gesta  sunt  in 
Nupero  Dissentientium  Conventu/  and 
an  ode,  Pindarico-Sapphico-Macaronica^ 
on  Pitt,  whom  he  praises  thus: — 

Ille  with  ease  can  facere  alba  nigrs^ 
Bendere  et  lucem  piceas  tenebras, 
Ille  c<'in  rursum  piceas  tenebras 
Rendere  lucem. 

*  *  *  • 

Musa  Merlini  1  satis  est;  raleto ! 
Bmma!  chartam,  inkum,  calamos  repone  I 
Fer,puerl  vinum  cyathumque  magnum: 
Volo  potare. 

He  can  with  ease  turn  black  to  white. 
Turn  night  to  day,  and^day  to  night — 

Make  falsehood  seem  a  truth: 
Not  Jonas'  self,  the  famous  Jew, 
So  many  wondrous  tricks  could  do. 

As  can  our  matchless  youth. 

*  *  *  « 

Merlioian  Muse !  suspend  thy  strain; 
Emma !  take  to  their  place  again 

This  paper,  pen,  and  ink: 
Boy !  bring  to  cheer  my  drooping  soul 
Of  royal  punch  a  spacious  bowl — 

For  I  must  Wgely  drink. 

We  can  only  aflTord  one  other  brief  quo- 
tation from  this  clever  writer,  who,  as  it 
Vol.  XXIII. 


will  be  perceived,  interludes  his  versetf 
with  plain  English  words.  It  is  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Dissenters:— 

Est  locus  in  London  (Londini  dicta- tabema) 
Insignis,  Celebris,  cives  ^uo  ssepe  soiemus^ 
Batare  et  drinkare,  et  disoeptare  aliqnandoi' 
Hic,  una  in  hall&  magDft(^ue  altAque  treoenni 
Meetavere  viri,  ex  diversis  nomine  sectis; 
All  in  a  word  qui  se  oppresses  most  heavily 

credunt 
Legibus  injustis,  test-oathibus  atque  profimis. 
While  high-church  homines  in  pomp  et  luxury 

vivunt, 
Et  placeas,  postas,  meroedes,  munia  grasp- 
ant. 
Hi  cuncti  keen  were;  fari  aut  pugnare  parati. 
Prised  pro  causA. — ».  t.  a. 

The  honest  mirth  of  such  a  squib  as  this, 
which  moved  their  fathers,  may  distend 
the  risible  muscles  of  the  men  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  with  wholesome  expan- 
sion; and  Tom*s  son  enjoy  with  a  zest 
almost  equal  to  his  own  the  jokes  that 
formed  the  titillating  cates  of  Tom's  own 
early  manhood. 

The  ^^Bardomachia'  b^ns  in  this  fa- 
shion:— 

Quis  non  andivit  from  London  usque  ta 

Land's  End 
Bardi  cum  Bar  do  helium  mirabile  gestum 
In  Picadilloeo  vico,  quo  tot  vagabundi 
Gonflockunt  homines — 
Killere  vel  tempus,  tristes  vel  dbaoere  curas^ 

The  pseudonymous  author  of  the  *Bug- 
giad/  the  Polish  Count  Craekoff,  one  of 
our  English  nniversity  men,  invokes  as 
his  muses  and  inspiration  the  not  very 
exalted  deities  and  Hippocrene,  which 
follow: — 

Nymphss!   quas  sanctum  juvat  inhabitan 

Gilesum, 
Seu  Yos,  quae  colitis  fragrantia  Billingsgati 
Atria !  me  subito  portate  ad  limpida  Gi<»rgi 
Streamata;   seu   potius  Bagniggi  plungere 

wellis 
Est  animus,  vel  Sadler!  me  dijppere  totum 
Fontibus,  0  bless  you !  come,  inspirare  poe- 

tam! 
In  pectus  pourate  meum,  jeerosque,  gin- 

umque, 
Utpossim,  like  you,  describere!    0  that  I 

now  had 
Your  brassi  lungos,  your  blackguardissima 

verba  I 

This  is  not  very  refined,  and  contains  a 
biting  satire  on  three  notables  of  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  Priestly,  Colman, 
Walcot,  who  are  respectively  the  louse, 
the  flea,  and  the  bug  of  the  poem.  It 
appeared  in  1788. 

We  shall  wind  up  these  random  quo- 
tations and  annotations  on  a  subject  of 
some  literary  and  post-prandial  interest 
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with  a  brace  of  eompodtioDS  in  a  jocular 
vein,  not  strictly  macaronic,  but  suffici- 
ently so  for  popular  acceptance:  the  first 
from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Porson,  who 
was  equally  great  in  prosody  and  potation, 
and  reli;thea  a  joke  as  heartily  as  a  red- 
herring  or  a  Greek  play.  It  is  given  by 
Collet  in  his  *  Relics  of  Literature,'  1823. 

Oir  THB  APPREHENDED  IKYASIOE  OP 
THE  PREVCH. 
Effo  nunquam  audivi  such  terrible  news 
As  this  present  temmu  my  Hnaiu  confuse; 
I*m  drawn  for  a  mueSj  I  mast  go  cum  Marie, 
And  coneiniu  enae,  engage  Bonaparte. 

Sach  tempora  nunqtuim  videbant  maoorta, 
For  then  their  opponents  had  different  fiuyrtM, 
But  we  will  Boon  prove  to  the  Corsican 

vaunter, 
Though  times  may  be  changed,  Britons  never 

miUcaUwr, 

MdurcUl  this  eontvl  non  potest  be  qniet. 
His  word  must  be  Ux,  and  when  he  a&jsficU, 
Quari  Deu8,  he  thinks  we  must  run  at  his 

nod; 
But,  at  running,  John  Bulls  are  the  awk- 

wardest  squad. 

Per  mare,  I  rather  am  led  to  opine; 

To  meet  British  naves  he  would  not  incline. 

Lest   he  should  in  mare  profundum  hie 

drown'd, 
St  cum  algd  non  lauro  his  caput  be  crown'd. 

But  allow  that  this  boaster  in  Britain  could 

land, 
MuUia  cum  aliis  at  his  command. 
There  are  lads  who  will  meet,  ay,  and  pro- 

•perlj  work  'em. 
And  speedily  send  them,  nifaUor,  to  Orctvm. 

Our  next  is  the  *  Polka,'  by  Barclay 
Phillips:— 

€hU  nunc  dancere  wdt  mode 
Wants  to  dance  in  the  feshion,  0  ! 
Discere  debet — ought  to  know 
Kiekere  floor  cum  heel  and  toe: 

One,  two,  three. 

Hop  with  me. 
Whirligig,  twirligig,  rapide, 
Pclkam  junpert,  Virgo  I  vis, 
Will  ^ou  join  in  the  polka,  missi 
Libervus,  most  willingly, 
8ie  agimus,  then  let  us  try. 

Nunc  vide. 

Skip  with  me. 
Whirlabout,  round  about,  cdere, 
.  Turn  lard  c'Uo,  turn  dextrd, 
First  to  the  left,  and  then  t'other  way: 
Aspice  retro  in  vuUu 
Ton  look  at  her,  and  she  looks  at  you: 

Daspalmam, 

Change  hands,  ma'am ! 
Cdere,  run  away,  just  in  sham. 

Our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  are  suffici- 
ently cosmopolitan  to  enter  toto  eorde  into 
the  trivialities  laid  before  them  in  this 
paper.    We  cannot  ourselves  regret  the 


time  devoted  to  the  jeering  of  these 
items  of  literary  divertiue/metUy  if  it  has 
contributed  in  the  least  degree  to  their 
entertainment.  These  odds  and  ends  of 
literature  answer  a  purpose,  or  doubtless 
they  would  not  appear  in  such  marvellous 
fecundity;  for  the  harvest  of  such  pro- 
ductions is  great^  and  the  labourers  in 
the  field  for  the  last  six  centuries  have 
been  many.  It  is  perfectly  safe  also  to 
aver,  that  the  mass  of  these  kinds  of  sati- 
rical or  humorous  compositions  which  still 
remain  in  manuscript  fax  exceed  those — 
and  they  are  multitudes — ^which  have  al- 
ready been  given  to  the  world.  Our 
larger  libraries  (we  mean  those  of  general 
Christendom)  groan  under  the  onerous 
weight  of  folios  of  ponderous  levity,  learn- 
ed lucubrations  done  in  pasticcio^  middle- 
aged  inanities  of  this  composite  order, 
jokes  that  have  lost  their  salt  through 
the  lapse  of  time,  dismal  pedantries, 
strangely  unprovocative  of  a  smUe,  buried 
out  of  sight  in  a  shroud  of  M.S.  They 
might  almost  as  well  be  clothed  in  a  veil 
of  hieroglyphs — nay,  would  even  thus 
stand  a  better  chance  of  being  made 
available  to  the  curious.  If  their  final 
destiny  be  to  perish,  the  prey  of  moths 
and  worms,  in  this  their  ol»curity,  let 
them  perish.  At  the  same  time,  we  deem 
it  no  less  than  our  duty  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  some  of  these  gymnic  feats  of 
the  grown-man*s  playground,  and  exhibit 
samples.  The  *Macarondana'  of  Dele- 
pierre,  1852,  will  help  the  inquirer  after 
this  kind  of  literature.  The  *  Political 
gongs  of  England,'  1839;  *Anecdota  Lite- 
raria,*  by  Wright,  and  the  *  Reliquiae  An- 
tiquse,'  by  the  same  author  and  Halliwell; 
the  *  Chants  Historiques  Fran^ais,'  by  De 
Lincy;  and  the  T5esies  Populaires  La- 
tines,'  by  De  Meril.  The  *  Facetiae  Face- 
tiarum'  of  Poggio,  and  the  *Nugae  Ye- 
nales,'  contain  several  minor  Macaronic 
pieces.  To  these  we  may  add  the  *Oar- 
minum  Macaronicorum  Delectus,'  Edin- 
burgh, 1801,  reprinted  1813;  and  the 
*  Specimens  of  Macaronic  Poetry,'  London, 
18dl.  That  we  can  back  our  discursive 
ramble  over  such  out-of-the-way  commons 
and  bye-lanes  of  literature  by  grave  judg- 
ments of  graver  men,  let  us  point  to  the 
practice  of  these  vanities  by  some  of  the 
best  members  of  society,  who  diversified 
more  serious  occupation  with  Macaronic 
quips  of  the  quill;  and  let  us  cite,  for  the 
edification  of  our  readers,  and  the  more 
than  justification  of  ourselves,  what  a 
learned  divine,  the  editor  of  *Polemo 
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Middisna/  says  of  that  class  of  produc- 
tions: ^Semper  retinehitur^  neque  unquam 
ad  tenehraa  damnanda  est*  It  will  al- 
ways be  retained,  nor  consigned  to  disuse. 
We  can  imagine  the  gusto  with  which  he 
smacked  his  lips  over  a  choice  morsel 
when  he  wrote,  *Omnia  eaUe,  opipare 
omnia  condita  quibus  nemo  satis  exsa- 
tiabituTy  quivd  semel  ea  degustaverit* 

Our  closing  sample  is  not  from  Gibson, 
but  from  quite  another  quarter: — 

Discrimen    hominem   est  orbi   conductere 

Titan. 
Inter  avos  bumivit  Apollo  nam  fere  mnn- 

dum 
Qanm  Phaeton  infeliz  tarn  male  flecteret 

horses 
Igniyomos  ejus,  pransantes,  omnirorantes; 
Uujus  bdtisas  propter  fadit  Jupiter  ilium 
Prodigiosaque  Uoosi  plectat  follya  morte: 


Danne  Phagtovme  vms  a-fryghten^d  att  hys 

steeddea  goynge  y*  paces, 
Kyckinge  y  daskeboarde  inne  spyte,  de  tang- 

lyng  y^  traces. 
Never  was  syghte  scene  lyKe  yt,  save  atte 

ye  Donkastyrre  races. 
Thenne  he  wyth  terror  grewe  pcUCj  is  jiAungt 

uppe  despairynge  y  ryihons, 
Uselesse  to  stryve  anU  longere  wyth  nags  so 

decidedly  jybbe-v/ns. 
Overe  <fc  overe  he  roWd  tyU  he  fdle  ds  w* 

drown*  d  inne  y*  Pado, 
Fyttinge  condusione,  catastrophe,  dose  to  hys 

sedie  bravado. 
Sic  Hoggi  (se  salvo)  Titan  scatteret  ignem 
(Contributorum  flashes),  usque  reducat .  ad 


Puffdupos  omnes  humbuggos,  vos  quoque, 

shammi ! 
Atque  totos  knavorum  clubbos — grex  vaga- 

bondus. 
Sic  animis  arridet  mennorum  atque  Deorum; 
Sed  Di  dent  Titana  nitere,  shinere,  semper  I 
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Thebe  is  hardly  a  traveller  who  has 
omitted  to  assign  a  distinguished  place, 
in  his  accounts  of  the  capital,  to  dogs;  a 
most  notable  section  of  its  motley  popula- 
tion. I  believe  I  am  quite  within  the  mark 
in  estimating  their  numbers  at  twenty 
thousand.  They  have,  certainly,  been 
dreadfully  decimated  by  the  depdts  of  the 
Allied  Armies,  both  at  Pera  and  Scutari, 
who,  with  poison  and  every  other  means 
at  their  disposal,  waged  a  fierce  war  upon 
this  unoffending  and  very  useful  race. 
Moslem,  Jew,  and  Gentile,  all  viewed  the 
conduct  of  these  cruel  men  of  Frenghistan 
with  feelings  of  detestation  and  abhorrence, 
but  owing  to  divers  weighty  political  con- 
siderations, they  submitted  to  the  tem- 
porary inconvenience  with  composure,  well 
knowing,  besides,  that,  although  the  dogs 
might  disappear  from  this  locality  or  that, 
it  would  only  be  for  a  season,  and  that 
next  spring  will  find  them  as  extensively 
and  firmly  established  in  their  old  haunts 
as  they  were  before  the  advent  of  this 
stranger  host,  who,  in  their  ignorance, 
had  devoted  them  to  destruction.  Their 
usefulness,  indeed,  will  at  once  strike 
the  reader,  when  he  is  told,  that  in  that 
strange  admixture  of  primitive  with  far- 
advanced  civilisation — so  characteristic  of 
the  East — where  the  most  exquisite 
patent  leather  has  to  trip  it  daintily 
through  dub  and  mire,  through  lampless 
streets  and  murderers^  hiding-places,  to 


r^nions,  it  may  be,  resplendent  with 
light  and  £E»hion,  no  practical  provision 
exists  for  the  effectual  removal  of  all 
manner  of  garbage  and  kitchen  refuse, 
after  they  are  cast  upon  the  public  street; 
The  dogs  are  thus  raised,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  to  the  dignified  posts  of 
city  scavengers;  and  they  certainly  do 
ample  justice  to  their  never-failing  re- 
past, clearing  the  streets,  perchance,  of 
such  a  bagatelle  as  a  dead  horse  in  less 
than  half-an-hour,  and  acquitting  them- 
selves, generally  speaking,  so  creditably,  as 
to  lead  the  approving  Council  of  Health 
to  imagine  that  the  work  is  done  by  their 
own  appointed  men  ad  hoc.  I  allude  to 
that  venerable,  but  very  small  body  of  in- 
firm Chopchees,  who  are  as  unequal  to 
the  Herculean  task,  as  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  beautiful  Madame  Ristori  to 
gather,  unassisted,  the  shower  of  bouquets 
with  which  the  stage  is  covered  by  an  ad- 
miring audience. 

But  to  return  to  our  dogs.  Useful  they 
are,  and  also  harmless.  The  most  daring 
among  them  will  turn  tail,  as  every  young 
Mahomet  knows,  upon  a  well-executed 
feint  of  picking  up  a  stone.  I  may  here 
take  occasion  to  remark,  parenthetically, 
that  nobody  misunderstands  a  gesture  in 
those  parts — Greeks,  Jews,  and  dogs,  are 
all  alike  in  this  respect. 

A  curious  circumstance  connected  with 
these  animals,  and  one  which  I  am  not 
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ftwwe  has  erw  been  notked  in  a  book  of 
traveli,  is  the  extreme  nrity,  if  not  entire 
i^nce,  of  hydrophobia.  Now,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  dogs  own  no 
master;  and  if  they  did,  no  one  acquainted 
with  Mossalmans  and  their  habits  could 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  any  recom- 
mendation for  muzzling  or  similar  pre- 
cautions, which  any  European  municipa- 
lity can  enforce,  would  have  the  slightest 
effect  for  good  at  Constantinople.  I  have 
met  with  more  than  one  person  there  who 
bad  never  heard  of  rabies^  and  I  feel  as- 
sured the  gentle  reader  wUl  acquit  me  oi 
any  anti-educational  or  Jesuitical  leanings, 
when  I  state  the  extreme  aversion  I  felt 
to  enlighten  such  blissful  ignorance,  deem- 
ing that  the  good  old  adage  never  applied 
more  truly  than  in  the  present  case.  It 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of 
dire  calamity  and  actual  loss  of  life  which 
the  occurrence  of  a  single  case  of  hydro- 
phobia would  entail  upon  the  luckless 
citizens  of  the  capital,  whose  very  activity 
is  indolence,  and  with  whom  the  sum  and 
substance  of  practical  philosophy  is  stolid, 
impassive  fataUsm.  I  actually  believe — 
in  fact^  I  know — ^that  fifty  mad  dogs  would 
hardly  engross  the  attention  of  an  Os- 
manli  policeman  beyond  a  very  few  mo- 
ments, and  he  would  dismiss  the  imprac- 
ticable fact  with  a  plaintive  *Amann! 
Amann!  Qod  is  great,  and  dogs  are  small.' 
The  conversation  turning  upon  this 
point,  I  recollect  once  hearing  an  eminent 
physician  attempt  an  explanation,  which, 
in  default  of  a  better,  must  pass  for 
sound  theory.  He  told  us  that  these 
dogs  live,  as  it  were,  in  a  wild  state,  not 
artificially  like  ladies'  pets  (ht  watchdogs, 
mostly  under  restraint,  but  enjoying  per- 
fect freedom,  having  as  much  light,  air, 
and  especially  water,  as  they  require; 
and,  lastly,  that  they  are  compelled  to  go 
in  quest  of  food,  which  necessitates,  doubt- 
less, the  full  measure  of  exertion  that  is 
good  for  them.  How  far  this  statement 
will  account  for  the  absence  of  hydro- 
phobia in  a  city  of  dogs,  it  is  not  for  me 


to  decide,  but  the  contsasted  oonditioiifl 
of  existence  in  our  dogs  and  their  brethieo 
of  the  East  would  seem  to  show,  if  pnx^ 
were  neoessaiy,  that  the  less  nature  is 
diecked  or  interfered  with,  the  less  also 
will  we  find  her  at  Csult,  or  degeneratiiig 
from  her  standard,  which  is  health,  into 
the  deviation  from  it,  disease.  There  are 
cripples  among  them,  to  be  sure,  and  ac- 
cidents will  happen,  so  that  every  variety 
of  mutilation  is  represented,  at  times  gro- 
tesquely enough;  but  actual  diseasey  I  be- 
lieve, is  very  rare. 

They  are  of  a  certain  breed,  for  which 
the  name  is  unknown  to  me.  I  cannot, 
however,  give  the  curious  in  these  mat- 
ters a  better  notion  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  these  dogs,  than  by  compar- 
ing them  to  the  collie,  or  shepherd  dog, 
which,  after  a  coarser  fashion,  they  resem- 
ble very  closely,  without,  nevertheless,  pos- 
sessing its  wonderful  intelligence. 

The  Turks  call  them  Keupeck,  which 
is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  opprobrious 
epithet,  QiaoWy  applied  to  Frank  and 
Rayah,  and  which  may  be  accurately  ren- 
dered by  the  word  *  bound'  into  English. 
But  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  they 
are  made  the  objects  of  religious  venera- 
tion, for,  if  they  are  suffered  to  quarter 
unmolested  in  camp  and  dty,  it  is  partly 
owing  to  the  Mahometan's  aversion  to 
torture  or  punish  animals,  and  partly,  if 
not  principally,  to  their  uses  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Some  fanciful  bver  of  systematic  ar- 
rangement has  promulgated  another  M- 
la<7;  and  it  is  this:  that  the  dogs  never 
stray  beyond  a  certain  boundary  line;  that, 
for  instance,  some  hungry  whelp  hailing 
from  Galatz,  if  found  within  the  precincts 
oi  the  Grande  Rue  de  Pera,  would  be  torn 
to  pieces,  as  a  *  material  guarantee'  for 
his  never  doing  it  again.  I  can  conceive 
that  dogs  from  Scutari  cannot  be  met  on 
the  European  shore,  but  for  the  rest,  let 
me  warn  the  public  against  this  «os-<iM8n< 
feature  of  dog-life,  which  is  an  invention 
of  the  Baron  Munchausen, 
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Wi  believe  that  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— this  much  depreciated  age  of  oura — 

*  *LMtorai  to  LadiM  on  Pnctical  Sabjeets.* 
ICaomUlMi  A  Oo ,  Cambri^g^  18M. 


there  is  more  of  good,  more  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  of  vital,  breathing,  active 
benevolence  (the  whole  generation  of 
croakers  and  seers  of  evil  notwithstanding) 
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thftn  has  eyer  had  exntenee  in  any  pV8» 
▼iooB  period  of  oor  nation's  history. 

Those  who  take  the  opposite  view,  and 
who  look  exclusively  at  the  dark  side  of 
things,  will  tell  of  the  squalor  and  wretch^ 
edness,  the  misery  and  vice,  of  the  mass 
of  our  poor ;  of  the  dens,  fit  only  for  the 
abodes  of  the  lowest  animals,  in  which  teus 
of  thousands  live,  and  work,  and  sicken, 
and  die,  in  this  our  free  and  happy  Eng- 
land. They  will  speak  of  ill-requited  toil 
and  protracted  houra  of  labour,  of  the  want 
of  sympathy,  ^the  great  gulf*  fixed,  he* 
tween  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  the  pride  and 
wantonness  of  wealth,  the  servility  or  the 
radieaKsra  of  poverty.  They  will  point  to 
our  model  prisons,  where  the  hardened  of- 
fender is  luxuriously  lodged  and  bounti- 
fully fed ;  to  our  union  workhouses,  where 
the  honest  poor  are  made  to  feel  that 
poverty  is  regarded  as  a  crime ;  they  will 
eall  attention  to  our  metropolis  with  its 
20,000  destitute  children,  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  our  streets,  growing  up  in  igno* 
ranee  and  in  sin,  to  our  *  slums  *  of  West* 
minster  and  our  purlieus  of  Whiteehapel, 
our  '  gin-palaces,*  our  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  our  wholesale  adulterators  of  our 
daily  food,  our  'vested  rights'  in  reeking 
graveyards,  our  chartered  wrongs,  our 
legalised  misdoings.  And  we  must  plead 
guilty  to  each  separate  count  in  this  grave 
indictment.  We  must,  with  shame,  admit 
that  these  things  are.  What  can  we  urge 
in  extenuation  ?  First,  that  the  evils  enu* 
merated  are  not  of  recent  origin — ^they  are 
the  mammoth-growth  of  centuries  of  ne- 
glect^ a  fearful  national  debt  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  progenitors; 
and,  secondly,  that  no  sooner  are  the 
wrongs  discovered,  than  prompt  measurei 
are  taken  to  amend  and  to  right  Jhem» 
Kever,  it  is  true,  were  such  evils  known  to 
exist  as  in  our  day ;  but  never  before  were 
men*s  minds  so  ready  to  detect  them, 
never  before  did  such  means  exist  for 
making  them  known. 

We  contend,  therefore,  that  the  correct 
view  of  the  case  is  this :  not  that  the  ma* 
jority  uf  those  evils  had  no  existence  for- 
merly (the  progress  of  civilisation,  drawing 
large  masses  of  human  beings  together  in 
our  great  cities,  the  increase  of  population, 
undue  competition  for  employment,  and 
various  other  causes,  have,  doubtless,  com- 
bined to  swell  the  fearful  list  in  our  own 
times),  but  that  they  were  not  searched  out, 
not  inquired  into,  not  eared  for  as  now. 
The  poor  have,  at  length,  come  into  re* 
membrance.  The  queen  in  her  palace, 
the  noble  in  his  cabinet,  the  lady  in  her 
boudoir,  are  beginning  to  commiserate  their 
condition ;  the  claims  of  humanity  are  better 
understood.  And  the  important  question, 
t  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  *  bids  faw  to 


obtain  a  right  and  a  tmthftil  answers 
There  are  bright  hues  as  well  as  dark 
tints  in  the  picture,  and  we,  in  our  turs, 
point  to  our  '  Homes  for  the  Destitute,* 
our  'Ragged  Schools,'  our  'City  Missions,* 
our  *  Model  Lodging- Houses,*  our  '  Baths 
and  Wash-houses  for  the  Poor,*  our  '  Ten 
Hours'  Bill,*  our  '  Early  Closing  Associa- 
tions,' our  'Mechanics  Institutes,'  ou)* 
'Sanitary  Commissions,*  and  our  innume- 
rable soeieties  for  the  relief  or  the  removal 
of  the  evils  and  abuses  we  have  referred 
to,  and  we  confidently  ask  whether  these 
do  not  conclusively  prove  that  if,  in  times 
past,  we  have  been  cruelly  neglectful  of 
our  duty  to  our  poorer  neighbours,  we  are 
•o  no  longer,  and  if  they  do  not  proclaim, 
as  with  a  thousand  tongues,  that  ours  is  a 
generous  and  a  noble  age ! 

But  in  no  one  particular,  perhaps,  is  our 
social  progress  more  strikingly  or  more 
happily  shown,  than  in  the  truer  and  the 
nobler  estimate  which  is  being  gradually 
formed  of  woman's  work,  and  of  *  woman*8 
mission.'  There  have  always  been,  from 
the  earliest  times,  women  who,  by  force  of 
character  and  strength  of  will,  have  broken 
down  the  barriers  which  prejudice  and 
narrow-mindedness  had  erected  around 
them,  and  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in 
the  paths  which  they  have  marked  out  for 
themselves;  but  these  have  always  been 
the  exceptions,  and  the  female  has  been 
treated  alternately  as  the  inferior  and  the 
slave;  the  imperious  mistress  and  semi- 
divinity  (as  in  the  age  of  chivalry);  the 
pretty  plaything,  the  useful  drudge;  but 
rarely  as  the  intellectual  companion  and 
helpmate  of  man.  Up  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century,  the  education  given  to 
women  was,  ftnr  the  most  part,  mainly 
rudimentary.  About  that  period  more 
liberal  notions  began  to  prevail,  and  some 
slight  acquaintaujM  with  foreign  languages^ 
polite  literature,  and  the  various  lighter 
accomplishments,  came  to  be  regarded  as 
almost  indispensable ;  but  the  instruction 
imparted  was  more  superficial  than  solid, 
and  the  aim  rather  to  lend  attractiveness 
to  the  person  and  grace  to  the  manners, 
than  to  cultivate  the  mind  or  to  develop 
the  charactw.  It  has  been  reserved  for 
our  own  day  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  psychological  fact,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
act  upon  the  knowledge  that  woman  pos* 
sesses  attributes,  faculties,  and  powers, 
which  fit  her  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
highest  and  most  important  duties  to  her 
family,  her  country,  and  the  world  at  large; 
and  that  we  do  her  cruel  wrong,  and  de- 
prive ourselves  of  invaluable  aid,  when  we 
debar  her  from  the  discharge  of  those 
duties,  from  the  exeitnse  of  tlwse  gifts. 

Man  has  his  peculiar  sphere.  Woman 
as  undoubtedly  has  hers.    They  are  not  in 
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any  sense  identieal,  bvt  are  designed,  like 
the  diiferent  parts  in  music,  to  blend  and 
harmonise  together  while  preserring  their 
own  distinctness.  Each  is  to  supply  what 
is  lacking  in  the  other,  and  both  to  form, 
of  a  true  duality,  a  beautiful  and  a  perfect 
whole. 

To  such  views  as  these,  the  '  Lectures  to 
Ladies  on  Practical  Subjects*  owe  their 
origin.  We  are  informed  in  the  intro- 
ductory lecture,  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Mau- 
rice, that  a  college  for  working  men  hav- 
ing been  set  on  foot  in  London,  by  philan- 
thropic men  of  different  professions,  its 
founders  were  told  in  various  quarters 
that  they  could  do  nothing  with  thdr 
scholars,  unless  they  could  improve  the 
character  and  the  education  of  their  wives 
and  daughters,  who  were  already  less  in- 
structed than  the  males  of  their  own  class, 
and  that  if  they  succeeded  at  all,  they  would 
onl  V  make  the  distance  between  them  wider 
and  more  hopeless.  As  this  was  the  view 
of  the  case  taken  by  persons  whose  opinions 
were  entitled  to  respect,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  students  of  the  college  should  be 
consulted  with  regard  to  it.  They  spoke 
with  remarkable  freedom  and  intelligence. 

'  We  gathered,'  writes  Mr  Maurice,  '  a 
great  many  more  hints  than  we  had  at  all 
expected.  These  were  very  different  as 
to  many  points;  for  instance,  respecting 
the  hours  which  would  be  most  convenient 
for  women  to  attend  classes,  and  respect- 
ing the  propriety  of  their  being  taught  to- 
gether with  men,  or  separate  from  them. 
But  there  was  entire  unanimity  in  the  main 
question.  There  was  no  indication  what- 
ever of  the  slightest  fear  that  females 
should  know  as  much  as  they  themselves 
knew,  or  more  than  they  knew.  There 
was  a  manifest  wish  that  they  should  have 
the  same  advantages.  There  was  a  dis- 
tinct and  positive  call  upon  us  not  to  with- 
hold from  the  one  what  we  were  trying  to 
give  to  the  other.' 

The  council  of  this  college,  however, 
decided  that  they  were  not  competent  in 
that  character  to  conduct  an  education  for 
women,  though  individual  members  of  their 
body  felt  that  they  could  not  shrink  from 
the  responsibilities  which  they  had  volun- 
tarily incurred.  Mr  Maurice  (one  of  these 
latter)  had  previously  had  some  experience 
in  one  of  the  female  colleges  in  London, 
and  knew  that,  though  men  were  generally 
the  teachers  in  it,  it  must  have  failed  al- 
together, if  a  body  of  very  active  lady- 
visiters  had  not  co-operated  with  them; 
and  he  considered  that,  in  teaching  work- 
ing women,  such  a  body  would  be  still 
more  necessary. 

*  My  own  notion,*  he  tells  us,  'would 
have  b«)en  to  consign  the  whole  or  the 
greatest  part  of  the  teaching  and  manage- 


ment of  such  an  institution  to  ladies,  pM^^ 
vided  any  eould  have  been  found  wiUin|^ 
to  undertake  the  task.  But,  though  I  met 
with  many  who  thought  the  object  an  im- 
portant one,  .and  some  who  would  have 
been  disposed  to  engage  in  it,  they  felt, 
more  strongly  than  I  did,  that  the  eiduca- 
tion  must  1m  conducted  by  some  body  like 
that  we  had  established  for  the  working 
men,  otherwise  it  would  sink  into  a  mere 
set  of  classes,  which  might  be  frequented 
for  awhile  by  a  few  learners  and  a  few 
teachers,  but  would  probably  at  last  be 
deserted  by  both.  But  what  kind  of  body 
could  this  be  ?  The  ladies  whom  I  con- 
suited  thought  it  should  be  one  in  which 
they  were  taught  to  teach.  "  Every  one," 
they  said,  '*  fancies  she  can  teach.  It  is 
really  the  hardest  of  all  tasks  —  one  in 
which  those  who  have  tried  most  feel  that 
they  want  help."  * 

Mr  Maurice,  believing  that  the  original 
design  of  our  collegiate  institotions  was  to 
produce  a  class  of  teachers  for  the  country, 
and  to  fit  them  to  be  the  ministers  of  their 
neighbours  through  all  their  different  oc- 
cupations, and  by  means  of  their  different 
gifts,  hailed  the  suggestion  that  the  proper 
foundation  of  a  college  for  working  women 
would  be  a  college  in  which  ladies  should 
learn  to  teach;  not  that  he  thinks  they 
have  more  need  of  this  teaching  than  men, 
but  the  reverse.  *I  believe,*  he  says, 
'  that  there  is  immeasurably  more  aptitude 
for  teaching  in  women  than  in  men.  I 
should  be  very  much  puzzled  if  it  were 
otherwise.  If  the  great  majority  of  us 
have  to  depend  in  all  our  early  years,  for 
our  physical,  intellectual,  moral  life,  upon 
the  care  and  influence  of  mothers,  it  would 
be  very  strange  if  powers  were  not  awak- 
ened in  them  whi<;h  enabled  them  to  fulfil 
the  mighty  task.  There  is  no  such  ter- 
rible contradiction  in  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence.' 

But  this  aptitude  may  perish  through 
want  of  use;  it  may  be  called  forth  by 
exercise.  To  this  end,  the  formation  of  a 
<  Female  College  for  the  help  of  the  Rich 
and  the  Poor '  was  resolved  upon.  And 
in  the  interim  which  would  of  necessity 
intervene  before  it  could  be  called  into 
operation,  it  was  arranged  that  *a  set  of 
single  lectures*  should  be  given  at  the  In- 
stitution in  Red  Lion  Square  to  those 
ladies  who  felt  intere»ted  in  the  matter. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  lec- 
tures are  now  before  us.  They  are  eleven 
in  number,*  and  were  delivered  by  able 

•  The  stttjects  are  as  fjllow  r—Plan  of  a  Female 
CoRege  fur  the  he'p  of  the  Ruh  and  the  Poor,  by 
the  Rev  F.  IX  Maurice.  The  College  and  the  Hoa- 
piUl.  ilM.  The  Country  Pari  h,  ty  the  Rev.  C 
Kingsley.  On  Overwork,  Distress,  and  Anxiety,  as 
Causes  of  Mental  and  Bodily  Disease  amongst  the 
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men,  of  the  clerical,  medical,  and  leeal 
professions,  each  treating  of  a  subject  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  giving 
his  auditors  the  benefit  of  his  experience, 
and  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  ar- 
rived with  regard  to  it.  The  lectures  are 
altogether  introductory,  and  are  intended 
merely  to  indicate  in  broad  outline  the 
various  modes  in  which  ladies  may  be 
practically  helpful  and  useful  to  the  poor 
around  them.  But  the  field  thus  opened 
up  to  them  is  very  wide,  and  the  call  upon 
their  sympathy  and  aid  is  loud  and  urgent. 
We  can  only  adduce  a  few  examples. 
Dr  Johnson,  in  his  interesting  lecture, 
after  noticing  the  afflictive  fact,  that  the 
number  of  pauper  lunatics  throughout 
England  and  Wales  has  increased,  during 
the  last  eight  years,  64  per  cent,  and  that 
in  the  parish  of  Marylebone  alone  there 
are  no  less  than  494,  states  his  conviction, 
derived  from  his  personal  experience  in 
the  out-patients*  rooms  of  King*s  College 
Hospital,  and  as  physician  to  the  Public 
Dispensary  in  Carey  Street,  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  insanity  has  been 
the  result  of  over- work,  distress,  and  an- 
xiety. In  proof  of  this,  he  proceeds  to 
sketch  the  history  of  a  few  of  his  poorer 
patients.  One  has  been  three  months  a 
widow,  and  is  struggling  to  support  her- 
self and  four  young  children  by  needle- 
work. She  toils  incessantly  throughout 
the  day,  to  earn  the  scanty  pittance  which 
barely  suffices  to  keep  starvation  from  the 
door.  She  stints  herself  to  feed  her  chil- 
dren, and  passes  her  nights  in  wakefulness, 
or  in  broken  slumbers,  disturbed  by  fright- 
ful dreams.  At  length,  exhausted  in  body 
and  distracted  in  mind,  with  a  terrible 
dread  that  she  is  losing  her  reason,  or  that 
she  has  some  serious  and  perhaps  incur- 
able bodily  disease,  she  comes  and  tells 
her  tale  of  misery  to  the  hospital  or  dis- 
pensary physician.  He  at  once  perceives 
that,  unless  he  can  speedily  afford  some 
effectual  relief,  this  poor  widow  will  soon 
become  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
She  is  followed,  perhaps,  by  a  man,  a 
tailor,  who,  like  her,  complains  of  sleepless 
nights,  or  of  frightful  dreams— of  gradu- 
ally increasing  weakness  of  body  and  de- 
pression of  spirits,  and  has  been  distressed 
by  a  continual  palpitation  of  the  hearty 
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which  has  convinced  him  that  he  has 
serious  disease  of  that  organ;  and  this 
conviction  brings  him  to  a  physician.  On 
inquiry,  it  appears  that  thb  tailor  has  been 
working  eighteen  hours  a- day  for  some 
months  past,  in  order  to  support  a  wife 
and  six  children.  Even  with  this  amount 
of  labour,  his  earnings  have  been  only  just 
sufficient  to  keep  him  free  from  debt;  and 
unfortunately  the  long  hours  of  work,  and 
want  of  time  for  exercise  out-of-doors,  have 
so  diminished  his  bodily  strength,  that  he 
is  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue his  work ;  and  what  is  to  keep  him 
and  his  family  from  the  union-house,  if  the 
&ilttre  of  his  health  compels  him  to  desist  ? 
And  so  this  over- worked  tailor  grows  ra- 
pidly weaker  under  the  paralysing  influ- 
ence of  fear  and  anxiety. 

^  I  am  convinced,*  writes  Dr  Johnson, 
'  by  long  and  careful  observation,  that  the 
mental  anguish  of  many  of  these  poor  men 
and  women  b  out  of  all  proportion  greater 
and  more  intolerable  than  any  physical 
sufferings  they  may  have  to  endure.  True 
it  is  that  their  bodies  are  often  worn  down 
by  hard  labour,  poisoned  by  impure  air, 
and  exhausted  by  want  of  proper  food; 
but  worse  than  all  this  is  the  bbick  despair 
which  settles  upon  them,  when  they  find 
themselves  beneath  a  thick  cloud  of  sor- 
row, or  surrounded  by  a  hopeless  entangle- 
ment of  debt  and  difficulties,  from  which 
they  see  no  way  of  escape,  with,  perhaps, 
no  one  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand,  or  to 
speak  a  word  of  encouragement  or  sym- 
pathy.' 

What  a  claim  upon  Christian  benevo- 
lence is  here  established,  and  how  mudi 
might  be  effected  by  the  intelligent  efforts 
of  wise  and  judicious  female  visiters ! 
'  Doubtless,'  adds  the  able  lecturer, 
*  many  a  sorrowing,  poverty  -  stricken 
widow  and  bereaved  mother  may  be 
rescued  from  a  |life-long  residence  in  a 
pauper  lunatic  asylum  by  the  aid  of 
ladies  who  will  leave  their  comfortable 
homes  in  order  to  visit  these  mourners  in 
their  extremity  of  misery,  convincing 
them,  by  the  most  persuasive  testimony, 
that  they  sympathise  with  their  sufferings, 
and  speaking  words  of  friendly  comfort 
and  encouragement,  which  go  to  the  hearts 
of  those  who  hear  them,  with  a  power  to 
calm  the  perturbed  spirit,  and  to  ward  off 
the  worst  forms  of  mental  disease,  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  drug  which  the 
physician  can  prescribe.*  And  he  goes  on 
to  express  his  earnest  hope,  that  ere  long 
we  may  have  some  well-organised  plan  of 
co-operation  between  clergymen,  district 
visiters,  and  those  medical  men  who  at* 
tend  upon  the  sick  poor. 

Dr  Sieveking  follows  in  the  same  strain. 
He  too  tells  of  the  forlorn  condition  of  the 
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tkk  pobr.  Mid  of  tMr  prtmag  need  ot 
proeiaeljr  thAi  aid  which  the  refined  and 
educated  female  eould  heetow.  *What 
W9  claim  lor  the  woman  in  the  honee,*  he 
■ayit '  we  would  alao  claim  for  her  beyond 
ita  walla.  Hers  is  not  to  uaorp  the  pri* 
▼ileges  of  the  man,  hot  to  ud  him  in  the 
proeeeation  of  a  common  end.  Wher- 
ever, oat  of  the  hooae,  it  can  be  ahown 
that  man^s  legitimate  functions  fail  in 
•ehicTing  the  duties  acknowledged  to  be 
incumbent  upon  societj  —  when  those 
functions  cease,  then  woman^s  functions 
oommence;  then  she  steps  in,  to  eomplete, 
to  adorn,  to  hallow.  The  medical  man, 
as  Mr  Maurice  truly  obserTcd  in  his  open- 
ing address,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
hM  occasions,  daily  and  hourly,  to  feel 
urgently  the  want  of  the  co-operation 
which  is  being  urged  upon  you  from  this 
ohair.  He  feels  the  want,  possibly,  more 
in  the  cottage  of  the  lowly  than  in  the 
mansion  of  the  wealthy.  But  by  no  oMans 
is  the  instruction  which  the  college  pur* 
poses  to  impart  solely  destined  to  benefit 
the  poor.  What  ladies  will  learn  in  order 
that  they  may  carry  comfort  and  help  to 
the  ministration  of  the  physician's  poorer 
patients,  will,  not  only  intellectually  and 
morally,  but  in  every  other  respect  as 
well,  prove  a  boon  to  their  own  fa- 
milies.' 

Mr  Maurice,  in  his  second  lecture, 
points  out  the  connection  between  the  col- 
lege and  the  hospiuL  The  founders  of 
colleges,  he  says,  saw  around  them  cor- 
porations and  trades-unions  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  different  handicrafts.  They  en- 
deavoured to  establish  corporations  or 
colleges  for  htad- crafts^  or,  as  they 
phrased  it,  for  huwMne  studies.  Human 
or  humane  life,  they  thought,  was  not 
adorned  most  by  those  things  which  are 
made  by  hand,  bat  rather  by  those  things 
which  are  not  seen  and  tangible.  The 
founder  of  the  hospital,  on  the  other  hand, 
looked  on  fevers,  wounds,  and  palsies,  as  Aiis 
8;gns  of  humanity,  and  acted  accordingly. 
The  contrast  is  great,  yet  there  is  a  close 
resemblanoe  between  the  two.  The  college 
entertains  the  poor  man  as  its  guest,  no 
less  than, the  hospital :  he  may  he  taught 
in  the  one,  he  may  be  cured  in  the  other 
— but  there  is  a  connection  between  them. 
Every  hospital  in  London  has  produced 
an  eminent  college  or  school ;  and  every 
college  which  has  been  formed  in  modern 
years  has  sought  alliance  with  an  hospitaL 
The  theoretical  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
one  is  carried  into  practice  in  the  other ; 
and  one  would  be  incomplete  without  the 
other.  As  the  care  of  the  sick  is  one  of 
those  duties  which  devolve  especially  upon 
woman,  it  is  therefore  designed  that,  in 
•onaectwn  with  the  lectuves  to  be  deli- 


vemd  upon  the  sabjeet  in  tlie  new  ool- 
lege,  opportunities  for  acquiring  practical 
experience  in  nursing,  either  in  oonnae- 
tion  with  hospital  visitation,  or  in  some 
other  way,  should  be  afforded  to  ita  meni« 


The  primaiy  object  of  the  inatitntioa 
being  tne  benefit  of  working  womsn^  the 
lectures  to  be  delivered  will,  of  course,  be 
prepared  with  a  view  to  their  neoessitiea, 
and  will  treat  of  such  subjects  as  the  care 
of  health,  the  management  of  children, 
the  economy  of  the  house,  the  keeping  of 
accounts,  singing,  what  may  be  called 
domestic  or  practical  ethics,  and  reading 
of  the  Bibla  *But,*  as  Mr  Manriee 
justly  observes, '  such  a  course  would  pro* 
bably  be  more  useful  to  the  cultivated 
woman  than  one  expressly  designed  for 
her.  The  chances  are,  that  she  has 
learned  something  respectittg  all  thoae 
studies,  but  that  she  has  not  learned  the 
elements  of  them;  that  she  wanta  just 
that  foandatu>n  which  the  lecturer  who 
regarded  her  chiefly  as  his  pupil  oould 
not  lay.  She  may  be  in  the  habit  of  using 
words  which  she  has  not  tested ;  she  may 
have  an  acquaintance  with  a  great  many 
facts,  and  yet  may  not  have  associated  them 
together ;  she  may  have  heard  of  laws — 
but  the  laws  and  facts  may  be  widely 
apart  in  her  mind.  The  efforts  of  the 
lecturer  to  be  simple,  for  the  sake  of  the 
uncultivated,  may  be  of  unspeakable  bene- 
fit to  her«  because  she  has  a  cultivation 
which  will  enable  her  to  appreciate  it. 
And  none  of  that  cultivation  will  be  in 
the  least  degree  wasted  while  she  listens 
to  him.  She  will  acquire  with  far  greater 
ease  and  quickness  than  the  uninstructed 
member  of  the  class ;  she  will  see  how 
she  may  communicate  what  she  acquires  ; 
she  may  become,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word,  the  monitor  of  the  class,  sup- 
plying the  place  of  the  male  teacher  when 
he  cannot  be  present,  filling  up  the  blanks 
which  ignorance,  or  ignorance  of  female 
difficulties,  will  often  cause  him  to  have, 
interpreting  his  obscure  words  and  sen- 
tences, questioning  the  women  separately 
or  together,  to  see  how  much  they  have 
understood  of  one  lesson  before  he  gives 
another.  What  a  healthy  intercourse,'  he 
adds,  *  would  thus  be  established  between 
the  lady  and  the  worker  1  How  exactly 
the  former  woukl  be  accomplishing  her 
own  desire  to  be  at  once  a  learner  and  a 
teacher  1 ' 

The  object  of  the  originators  of  this 
scheme  has  not  been,  as  our  readers  must 
have  perceived,  to  find  occupation  for 
ladies,  though  this  has  resulted  from  their 
enterprise.  <  It  may  fairly  be  boasted,* 
we  are  told  in  the  postscript,  '  that  none 
of  the  lectures  in  this  course  has  suggested 
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tiie  desiraUeaefls  of  digging  boles  and  fill- 
ing them  ap  again.  The  process  in  eadi 
case  has  been  the  same;  from  an  obser« 
Tation  of  what  the  poor  and  ignorant  have 
need  of,  to  a  diaoovery  of  what  the  richer 
and  better-informed  may  supply — though 
no  doubt  the  doctrine  is  implied  through- 
out, that  the  latter,  in  helping  to  save 
others,  may  be  saved  themselves  from  a 
condition  which  will  be  ultimately^  if  it  is 
■ot  now,  the  more  pitiable.* 

This  is  truly  the  case,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  incidental  benefit  will  be  as 
real  as  the  more  direct  one. 

Mr  Maurice  and  his  friends  jrill,  of 
course,  be  assailed  by  the  old  cry, 
'  Woman's  sphere  is  the  home-circle ; — 
you  will  teach  her  to  neglect  her  first 
and  holiest  duties,  for  more  remote,  if  not 
imaginary,  ones.'  But  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  these  gentlemen,  should  any  fall 
into  so  grievous  a  mistake.  They  have 
earnestly  deprecated  such  a  course ;  and 
one  of  their  number  warns  his  auditors 
against  it  in  this  forcible  manner : — '  I 
must  begin,*  he  says, '  by  telling  you  frank- 
ly that  we  must  all  be  just  before  we  are 
generous.  I  must  indeed  speak  plainly 
on  this  point  A  woman*s  first  duties  are 
to  her  own  family,  her  own  servants.  I 
will  suppose  that  you  are  fulfilling  home 
duties,  in  self-restraint,  and  love,  and  in 
the  fear  of  Gk>d.  I  will  suppose  that  you 
are  using  all  your  woman*s  influence  on 
the  mind  of  your  family,  in  behalf  of  ten- 
ants and  workmen ;  and  I  tell  you  frankly, 
that  unless  this  be  first  done,  you  are 
paying  tithe  of  mint  and  anise,  and 
neglecting  common  righteousness  and 
mercy.' 

There  are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which 
home  duties  are  so  onerous,  so  numerous, 
and  so  perplexing,  that  a  woman  cannot, 
and  ought  not,  to  look  beyond  them ;  but 
these  are,  we  believe,  the  rare  exceptions. 
How  many  are  there,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  have  no  household  duties,  and  few  or 
no  domestic  claims  ?  How  many  a  large 
family  of  daughters  (each  capable  of  pre- 
siding over  a  home  of  her  own),  whose 
days  are  spent  in  self-indulgent  ease  and 
indolence,  or  in  jostling  against  esch  other 
in  the  contest  for  regular  and  definite  em- 
ployment, their  lives  wasted,  and  their 
tempers  soured,  would  hail  with  real  joy 
the  announcement  that  there  was  work 
awaiting  them — work  worthy  of  the  high- 
est intellect,  of  the  noblest  heart !  How 
many  a  middle-aged,  unmarried  lady^-the 
solitary  occupant  of  some  furnished  lodg- 
ing ;  how  many  a  lone  widow  and  mother, 
whose  children  have  grown  op  and  quitted 
the  parental  roof^would  learn  with  deep 
thankfulness  that  there  remained  yet  a 
mission  for  hei:  to  fulfil — that  she  might 


yet  minister  happiness  to  others,  and, 
further,  that  she  should  be  instructed  how 
to  perform  this  blessed  work  aright,  and 
have  it  assigned  to  her  according  to  her 
qualifications  for  its  accomplishment. 

Efforts  in  this  direction  have,  it  is  tme^ 
long  been  made;  and  district-visiting  has 
beoome  of  late  years  quite  the  fashion; 
but  there  has  been  a  want  of  unity  and  off 
plan  in  the  way  in  which  it  has,  for  the 
most  part,  been  carried  on.  There  has 
been  nothing  like  previous  preparation  for 
the  office.  No  'learning  to  teach;*  no- 
thing like  sustained  systematie  effort  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  women  of  the' 
labouring  classes,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
those  subjects  of  which  they  are  generally 
grossly  ignorant.  Hence  but  little  good 
has  been  effected. 

We  thankfully  acknowledge  that  there 
are  many  ladies  now,  in  connection  with 
various  district- visiting  associations,  who 
entertain  right  and  adequate  views  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  and  devote  themselves  to  it  with 
an  energy  and  zeal  which  are  productive 
of  the  best  results.  Taking  the  gospel  of 
Christ  in  their  hands  and  in  their  hearts, 
they  have  gone  forth  on  their  mission  of 
love,  and  have  been  made  the  instromenta 
of  reclaiming,  humanising,  and  civilising 
some  of  the  most  unpromising  and  de* 
graded  of  their  race.  But  too  frequently 
the  viuters  have  little  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  which  they  have  under- 
taken, and  its  fnnetions  ace  discharged  by 
them  in  the  most  inefficient  and  unsatis- 
factory manner. 

To  call  regularly  at  a  given  number  of 
houses — ^to  change  the  tract — receive  the 
subscription  to  the  clothing  fund  or  provi- 
dent society — ascertain  whether  the  chil- 
dren attend  school  and  the  husband  is  at 
work — to  dispense  some  trifling  temporal 
aid,  if  it  shall  appear  to  be  urgently  need- 
ed— and,  finally,  to  deliver  a  short  homily 
upon  some  religious  topic,  is,  by  the  ma- 
jority, considered  to  be  a  full  and  efficient 
discharge  of  every  claim.  Those  who 
will  carefully  peruse  the  'Lectures  to 
Iiadies,'  will  see  how  much  more  is  need- 
ed, if  they  would  really  benefit  the  objects 
of  their  kind  solicitude.  We  refer  particu- 
larly to  those  on  *  District-visiting,'  *  Sani- 
tary Law,*  *  Overwork,  Distrcss,  and 
Anxiety  as  causes  of  Mental  Disease 
amongst  the  Poor,*  <  Workhouse  Visiting,' 
and  the  '  Ck>untry  Parish.*  In  the  latter, 
Mr  Kingsley,  keeping  throughout  to  his 
'  key-note* — that  *  ladies  visiting  the  poor 
must  go  as  women  to  women' — gives  many 
valuable  hints  to  aid  them  in  their  labours 
of  love.  We  subjoin  one  or  two :  *  Never 
let  any  woman  say  of  you  (thought  fatal 
to  all  confidence,  all  inflaence),  **  Yes^  it 
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it  all  very  kind ;  bat  she  does  not  befaava 
to  me  as  she  would  to  one  of  her  own 
quality.**  Piety,  earnestness,  affeetionate* 
ness,  eloquenee,  all  may  be  nullified  and 
stultified  by  simply  keeping  a  poor  woman 
standing  in  her  own  ootuge  while  you 
■it,  or  entering  her  house  while  she  is  at 
meals.  She  may  decline  to  sit— she  may 
beg  you  to  come  in ;  all  the  more  reason 
for  refusing  utterly  to  obey  her ;  because 
it  shows  that  that  very  inward  gulf  be- 
tween you  and  her  still  exists  in  her  mind 
which  it  is  the  object  of  your  visit  to 
bridge  over.  If  you  know  her  to  be  in 
trouble,  touch  on  that  trouble  as  you 
would  with  a  lady.  Woman's  heart  is 
alike  in  all  ranks;  and  the  deepest  sorrow 
is  the  one  of  which  she  speaks  the  last  and 
the  least.*  Again :  '  Approach  those  poor 
women  as  sisters.  Do  not  apply  remedies 
which  they  do  not  understand  to  diseases 
which  you  do  not  understand.  Learn  lov- 
ingly and  patiently  (ay,  and  reverently, 
for  there  b  that  in  every  human  being 
which  deserves  reverence,  and  must  be 
reverenced,  if  we  wish  to  understand  it) 
—  learn,  I  say,  to  understand  their 
troubles,  and  by  that  time  they  will  have 
learned  to  understand  your  remedies,  and 
they  will  appreciate  them.  Each  of  you 
has  some  talent,  power,  knowledge,  at- 
traction between  soul  and  soul,  which  the 
cottager's  wife  has  not,  and  by  which  you 
may  draw  her  to  you  with  (as  the  pro- 
phet says)  human  bonds  and  the  cords  of 
love;  but  she  must  be  drawn  by  these 
alone,  or  your  work  is  nothing;  and 
though  you  give  the  treasures  of  Ind, 
they  are  valueless  equally  to  her  and  to 
Christ,  for  they  are  not  given  in  His  name, 
which  is  that  boundless  tenderness,  con- 
sideration, patience,  self-sacrifice  which 
makes  even  the  cup  of  cold  water  a  pre- 
cious offering,  as  God  grant  they  may 
make  yours.' 

We  must,  however,  enter  our  protest 
against  the  conclusions  which  Mr  Kingsley 
draws  from  the  existence  of  our  maternal, 
clothing,  and  shoe  clubs  :  '  They  are  all 
good  in  their  way,'  he  tells  us ;  *  yet  they 
are  but  palliatives  of  a  great  evil  which 
they  do  not  touch — cloaks  for  almsgiving 
— clumsy  means  for  eking  out  insufficient 
wages — at  best,  kindly  contrivances  for 
tricking  into  temporary  thriftiness  a  de- 
graded and  reckless  peasantry.  Miser- 
able, miserable  state  of  things,*  he  ex- 
claims, *  out  of  which,  the  longer  I  live,  I 
see  lees  hope  of  escape,  saving  by  an  emi- 
gration which  shall  drain  us  of  all  the 
healthy,  and  strong,  and  brave  among  the 
lower  classes,  and  leave  us,  as  a  just 
punishment  for  our  sins,  only  the  cripple, 
the  drunkard,  and  the  begsar.* 
;   If  we  agreed  with  Mr  Kingsley  in  this 


gloomy  view  of  our  preaent  eondilioii  Aod 
future  prospects,  we  should  imitate  the 
philosophic  follower  of  Mahomet,  and  fold- 
ing our  hands  in  the  apathy  of  desfMiir, 
should  make  no  useless  efforts  to  avert  the 
impending  and  inevitable  fate;    bot    we 
differ  in  toto,  and   therefore  can    work 
cheerily  and  hopefully.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  a  preferable  state  of  things,  if  labour 
were  always  adequately  remunerated,  and 
if  our  working  chiases  were  so  prudent  and 
economical  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  alto- 
gether with  eleemosynary  aid ;  but,  as  this 
is  not,  and  nsver  koi  been,  the  case,  we  can- 
not look  upon  the  clubs  named  as  *  merely 
palliatives  of  a  great  evil,*  *  opiates  to  give 
temporary  relief  to  the  dying,'  and  still  less 
can  we  regard  the  necessity  for  them  as 
*  a  fearful  and  httmbUng  sign  of  the  de- 
cadence of  this  England^  as  the  sportule 
and  universal  almsgiving  was  of  the  de- 
cadence of   Rome.*      We    regard    them 
rather  as  valuable  aids  in  a  transitory 
period,  like  the  leading-strings  of  child- 
hood, which  are  intend^  to  call  forth  and 
encourage,  not  to  supersede  the  child's 
own  efforts  to  walk  alone,  rather  than,  as 
the  staff  of  decrepid  old  age,  affording  an 
artificial  support  to  hopeless  and  growing 
feebleness.     And  if,  as  Mr  Kingsley  ad- 
mits, '  they  inculcate  habits  of  order  and 
self-restraint,*  we  confess  ourselves  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  these  may  not 
be  as. useful  in  England  as  in  Canada  or 
Australia,  or  why  those  who  have  learned 
them  should  leave  their  native  land,  where 
they  have  comforts  and  appliances  within 
their  reach  which  were  beyond  the  means 
of  the  middle  classes  in  England's  palmiest 
days,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when,  by  ac- 
quiring the  habits  referred  to,  they  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  their  speedy  eleva- 
tion in  the  social  scale. 

We  are  told,  upon  the  highest  authority, 
that '  the  poor. shall  not  cease  out  of  the 
land.*  While  they  remain  in  it,  it  is  the 
manifest  duty  of  the  rich  to  minister  to 
them  of  their  abundance,  and  we  must  say 
that,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  a  marked 
improvement,  rather  than  a  retrogression, 
in  a  system  which  combines  what  the  Ger- 
mans would  term  'self-help*  with  aid  from 
without,  when  contrasted  with  the  daily 
dole  of  meat  and  bread  received  at  the 
gates  of  the  abbeys  and  monasteries  of  the 
olden  time  by  an  able-bodied  yet  half- 
famished  crew ;  or  with  the  indiscriminate 
almsgiving  of  later  periods  in  our  history. 
But  we  must  not  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  cordially  recom- 
mend the  volume  before  us  to  our  lady 
readers,  and  we  can  do  this  the  more  readily 
because  it  does  not  touch  upon  any  of  the 
peculiar  theological  teneta  of  Messzs  Man* 
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rice  and  Kiogsley,  which  hare  occasioned  may  derive  benefit  from  the  penual  of  the 

so  much  controTerey,  and  from  which  we  lectures  delivered  by  its  founders.     They 

totally  dissent.  are  eminently  suggestive,  and  a  mind  of 

*  It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  all  who  ordinary   intelligence    can    hardly   avoid 

are  desirous  of  aiding  the  poor  around  carrying  out  for  itself  the  trains  of  thought 

them  can  become  members  of  such  col-  which  they  awaken,  and  being  the  better 

leges  as  the  one  here  described^  but  all  for  the  hints  they  afford. 


Citan'0  t^ulpit 

^ut^  trees  a0  l^abe  ftronff  ana  &eep  rootiS,  and  fufltttietit 
natural  fap,  can  no  btolent  fieat  of  tljz  fun  l^urt  nor  (arm^ 
T5ut  fuc^  ag  are  feUeti  anti  cut  Hoton  are  Coon  dneti  up  toftl^ 
t^e  l^eat  of  t^e  fun^  U&e  ajS  tl^e  g:raf0  alCo,  tl^at  10  moton 
dDton,  Hotfi  Coon  toit^er.  (Cben  To  U'feetoffe,  fucj  faithful 
perCons  asi  are  rooteti  in  Cl&nft  lefusf  cannot  troubles  nor 
afHictiong  tiurt— tl&ep  poto  and  toajr  green  nottoitftftanUmB; 
but  tSe  unfaithful  Do  betrap  tjemfeltjegf,  anD  fl|)oto  tobat  tbej 
are,  agf  foon  ass  tbep  fee  anp  beat  of  trouble  or  perfecution 
coming:.  dQlitb  one  aail  are  botb  tbe  Sallis  anb  ears  of  tbe 
corn  beaten,  anb  alfo  tbe  corn  itfelf  tbreCljeb  anb  purgeb  out. 
(Cben  fo  toitb  one  manner  of  trouble  anb  afflittion,  are  tbe 
faitbful  purg:eb  anb  probo&eb  to  prap  unto  (Bob,  anb  to  laub 
anb  magnifp  l^im,  anb  tbe  unfaitbful  alfo  to  murmur  anb 
curfe^  anb  fo  tbep  are  botb  tneb,  probeb,  anb  fenoton.  dfllben 
tbe  corn  is  tbrel^eb,  tbe  kernel  lietb  mi;reb  among  tbe  cbaflf, 
anb  aftertoarbs  are  tbe?  biffebereb  afunber  toitb  tbe  fan  or 
toinble.  (tben  fo  tbe  people  in  tbe  cburcb  bo  Orft  bear  tbe 
preacbing:  of  (Bob's  afllorb.  ilioto  fome  ftumble,  repine,  anb 
are  offenbeb  at  it,  anb  otbers  are  not  offenbeb,  anb  pet  tbe? 
btoell  toffetber,  one  toitb  anotber ^  but  \x>^tn  tbep  are  fanneb 
or  toinbleb,  anb  "o^^tn  tbe  t^inh  of  trouble  anb  affliction  be^ 
Sinntt^  once  to  bloto,  tben  is  it  eafp  to  funber  anb  to  linoto 
tbe  one  from  tbe  otber,  tbe  faitbful  from  tbe  unfaitbful. 
jart  tbou  pure  corn?  flfllbat  neebeft  tbou  tben  to  fear,  eitber 
tbe  flail  or  tbe.toinb?  3^  tbe  tbrelbittff  anb  in  tbe  \x>inti 
tbou  (bait  be  belibereb  anb  funbereb  from  tbe  cbaff,  anb 
Ibalt  be  mabe  more  pure  tban  tbou  toaft  before.  Het  tbem 
fear  tbat  are  cbaff,  tobictj  are  not  able  to  abibe  tbe  toinb,  but 
mutt  be  bloton  atoap,  anb  fo  caft  out  for  eber. 

3|t  is  a  profitable  anb  a  pob  tbing  for  a  man  to  fmoto 
bimfelf  toell.  ifelicitp  anb  profperit?  blinbetb  a  man,  but 
^x>^tn  be  is  unber  tbe  crofs,  bt  beginnetb  to  marli  tbe  frail-- 
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nttfS  Of  W  6obp,  t^t  unceiteditj  of  W  Wft>  t|e  feeble neCtf 
of  1^(0  unHerSanHing:,  t^t  infirmity  anti  toeafcnef^  of  W  oton 
ftrenfftf)  aiH  potoer.  ^e  f^M  fpp  aiifi  perteCtie  ^oto  far  l&e 
f0  entereti  in  t|e  toap  of  birtue,  ^oto  t^e  matter  Sanbetlg 
ftettoeen  (Poll  ani  tjfm,  tojetljer  5e  be  a  tbampfon  of  (Pott*jS, 
or  of  tbe  betitr^^  ifor  a  matt  tbtnfcetb  bnnfelf  often  ta  be 
toell  ffcounHeti  anH  l!ablt(|)eli,  but  in  tbe  time  of  temptatioit 
be  feeletb  boto  liffbtlp  anb  eaai?  be  (0  tolfeb  anb  turnebi  of 
eberp  blatt  of  tbe  tofnb^  ©?  afflittion  anb  misfortune  (Boll 
toill  put  tl^ee  in  remembrance,  bote  manp  tboufanb  perils 
are  pet  b^n^inff  ober  tb?  b^^b,  tolj^icb  iboulb  lipl^ten  anfir 
fall  upon  tfjtty  it  l^e  bib  not  beep  anb  preferbe  tbee  from 
tbem^.  J9nb  tbe  fame  (Bob  fapetb  t]^u0  unto  tbee:  tbe  toiefieli 
tntm^y  toitb  an  innumerable  anb  infinite  b^^P  o^  ^U  ebil0 
anb  mifcbiefsc,  botb  atCault  tbee,  anb  la?  toatcb  for  to  fub^ 
bue  tbee,  anb  to  Cboalloto  tbee  up^  but  3|  b^be  appointett 
^im  W  bounb,  ober  tbe  tobicb  b^  cannot  paf0^  Cbc  long:er 
tbou  art  unber  tfie  crof0,  tbe  better  mapett  tbou  learn  all  tbe 
birtuejS  anb  goobnefs  of  (0ob^ 

d^ile0  Coberbale. 


GRETSTONE    HALL. 

0HAP1!XR  I. 

Eablt  one  autumn  morning,  I  took  my  as  a  crael  yet  irresistibly  attractive  co- 
way  from  my  humble  seaside  lodging,  quette.  She  mocks  at  passions  she 
setting  forth  on  a  day's  ramble.  I  shall  rouses— cannot  satisfy  desires  that  she 
not  tell  you  where  this  retreat  of  mine  awakes;  she  hints  mysteriously  of  gifts 
is,  or  descant  upon  the  thousand-and-one  of  knowledge,  power,  love,  which  she 
charms  of  its  situation;  I  wish  the  little  never  bestows;  she  is  exacting  and  re- 
tenement  to  be  still  mine,  par  excellence,  tentive;  lays  heavy  burdens  on  souls^ 
whenever  I  am  inclined  to  inhabit  it.  and  taunts  their  toiling,  striving,  groan- 
It  was  the  embarrassment  of  wealth  ing,  as  i^e  skims  along  h^  l^btsome 
that  made  me  pause,  before  I  had  gone  way. 

many  yards  from  my  door,  to  decide  in  Summer  finds  me  wearied  out  by 
which  directicm  I  should  turn  my  steps  spring's  tyrannous  sway.  She  gives  me 
that  day.  a  drugged  draught  of  honey-sweetness, 
Summer  was  gone,  certidnly ;  but  I  and  lays  me  away  among  her  roses,  bid- 
never  wail  her  departure.  ding  me  believe  that  inaction  is  calm,  in- 

As  I  watched  the  clouds,  driven  by  a  di£krent  hinguor  peace, 

wild  wind  across  a  wild  sky,  and  heark-  I  might  sleep  on,  dream  deeper  and 

ened  to  the  waves  breaking  and  booming  deeper,  till  my  sleep  should  be  that  from 

against  the  old  grey  crags  fieu:  beneath,  which  is  no  waking;  but  autumn  oomes, 

my  i^irits  rose  buoyantly.    I  opened  the  breaks  suramei^s  spells,  repairs  springes 

arms  of  my  body  and  my  soul  to  wel-  mischief,  and  calls  up  what  in  me  ia 

come  my  rough,  true  friend — ^Autumn.  kindred  to  its  own  strength.    So  hafl  to 

Spring  too  often  presents  heoMlf  to  me  thee,  oh  Autumn  1 


Onystone  ffaU, 


Something  wierd  io  the  wlldness  of 
this  early  morning  reminded  me  of  a 
deserted  house  I  had  often  seen  from  a 
distance  in  my  rambles,  and  meant  to 
visit  I  would  go  there  now,  I  thought; 
so  turned  from  the  sea  awhile  towards 
the  desolate  hills  and  heaths. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  grand 
in  the  influence  of  these  apparently  bound- 
less tracts  of  swelling  and  Ming,  heather- 
grown,  greystone-sown  moorland.  I  felt 
it  to  the  full  that  morning,  plunging  on 
against  the  storm-wind,  only  guided  by 
a  vague  idea  of  the  direction  in  which 
lay  the  place  oi  my  destination;  stopi^ng 
now  and  then  to  turn  and  see  how  Ux  be- 
hind I  had  left  the  ocean;  to  observe  how 
sometimes  it  flashed  beneath  a  watery 
gleam,  sometimes  lay  a  black  mass  hi- 
neath  a  cloud-horizon. 

At  last  I  grew  slightly  weary  of  long- 
continued  battling  with  a  wind  that 
shouted  in  triumph,  or  shrieked  in  de- 
feat, as  I  sunk  deep  in  heather,  or 
emerged  to  go  on  and  on. 

I  was  not  sorry  when  the  nature  of 
the  scene  changed.  I  had  cut  across  a 
pretty  broad  promontory,  and  now  came 
upon  a  tiny,  rocky  bay.  From  this  bay  a 
narrow  valley  ran  up,  widening  gradually, 
and  at  some  miles  from  the  water  be- 
coming woody  and  fertile-looking.  A 
road  wound  along  it,  leading  to  a  consi- 
derablo  town,  where  they  consume  the 
fish  caught  in  this  bay. 

I  descended  thehill-side  to  the  group 
of  cottages^  and  asked  of  a  woman  whom 
I  met  toiling  up  the  beach  with  a  heavy 
load  of  iish,  if  any  one  lived  at  Qreystone 
Hall.  No  one,  she  told  me — at  least  no 
one  was  known  to  live  there;  but  ])eople 
did  tell  of  strange  lights  and  sights  about; 
but  their  folk  were  mostly  fea^  to  pass 
it  by,  and  so  there  was  no  coming  to  the 
rights  of  it.  It  had  the  character  of  an 
uncanny  place,  then !  I  went  on,  more 
eagerly  than  before,  pursuing  the  road 
through  the  valley  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
then  taking  a  branch-road  to  the  left, 
that  led  me  to  the  park-gates.  The 
gates  were  locked;  but  between  one  of 
tbe  carved  pillars  and  the  wall  there  was 
a  gap,  through  which  I  easUy  entered, 
StumUing  over  a  fallen  and  broken  vase, 
moss-grown  and  half- buried  in  dead 
leaves. 

An  avenue  of  old  beeches,  yellowed, 
and  fast  baring,  in  whose  tops  the  wind 
moaned  dismally,  led  up  to  the  house. 
Great  gaunt  branches  battered  its  board- 


edrup  windows.  I  prowled  about,  takins 
in  the  strange  influence  of  the  place,  and 
seeking  the  whereabouts  of  a  certain  line 
and  clump  of  black  trees,  which  I  had 
always  remarked  when  viewing  the  house 
from  the  hills  round. 

I  sought  lazily  and  dreamily,  setting 
wild  thoughts  to  wild  music  the  while. 
I  confess  to  having  been  much  startled 
when,  as  I  paused  close  to  the  west  wing 
of  the  house,  a  voice  addressed  me. 
Turning,  I  saw  a  small  figure  standing 
at  the  top  of  the  terrace-stepe---met  two 
blue  eyes,  that  questioned  my  right  to  be 
where  I  was.  I  had  a  name  to  give,  that, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  us  two,  placed 
me  on  friendly  terms  with  the  owner  of 
those  blue  eyes,  and  we  entered  into 
conversation.  The  owner  of  those  blue 
eyes-— clear,  calm,  youthful  eyes — ^was  a 
woman  upwards  of  sixl^,  whom  I  shall 
call  Mar^ret. 

For  weeks,  Greystone  Hall  was  » 
haunt  oi  mine;  I  ^w  acquainted,  but 
not  familiar,  with  its  grand  desolation, 
and  bit  by  bit  learned  something  of  the 
history  of  its  last  inhabitants.  On  sunny 
autumn  noons,  I  paced  up  and  down  the 
terrace  for  hours,  dreaming  over  what  I 
bad  heard  from  Mar^ret.  When  twi- 
light fell,  and  the  wind  soughed  sighing- 
ly, and  the  branches  of  the  trees  threw 
themselves  about  as  if  possessed,  I  some- 
times too  keenly  felt — for  past  grief  and 
excitement  had  left  me  with  shattered 
nerves — that 

*  There  are  spirits  in  the  air. 

And  genii  of  the  evening  breeae, 
And  gentle  ghosts,  with  eyes  as  fiur 
As  star-beams  among  twilight  trees.' 

Too  keenly,  I  say,  because  I  was  obliged 
to  avoid  excitement:  my  reason  might 
then  have  given  way,  had  I  yielded  my- 
self to  the  experiencing  of  the  soul-thrill- 
ing awe  which  even  fancied  communion 
with  the  spirit-world  induces. 

Marg'ret  guided  me  to  the  entrance  of 
the  dark  avenue  I  had  been  seeking. 
She  called  it  the  Black  Walk:  well  it 
might  be  so  called.  The  cedars  and 
yews  on  each  side  of  it  shut  out  all 
chance  of  any  sunbeam  penetrating  into 
its  dank  dampness.  It  led  to  a  pool,  as 
appropriately  called  the  black,  round 
which  the  trees  gathered  even  more 
densely;  and  rank,  poisonous  -  looking 
weeds  flourished.  I  especially  noted  the 
deadly  night-shade.  I  shivered  when  I 
emerged  from  this  damp,  dismal  phio^— 
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was  glad  to  san  myself  in  a  8hort*lived 
gleam  that  lingered  longer  on  the  terrace 
than  elsewhere. 

There  was  much  about  this  Black 
Pool  and  Black  Walk  in  what  I  learned 
from  Marg'ret  concerning  Greystone 
Hall.  My  sickly  smile  met  no  answer- 
ing smile,  when  I  obserred,  lightly,  that, 
of  course,  such  a  place  as  that  was 
haunted.  I  received  only  an  evasive 
reply,  which  heightened  my  appetite  for 
the  unwholesome  food  of  a  ghostly  story, 
which  I  was  sure  Marg'ret  could  tell  me. 
She  stood  looking  over  those  black  tree- 
tops,  beyond,  and  far  away,  towards  the 
western  sky,  down  which  the  sun  sloped 
rapidly.  It  was  not  that  day  that  I 
htturd  anything  of  the  story  of  the  pool 
from  Marg'ret;  but  I  went  home  deter- 
mined that  I  would  hear  it — and  hear  it 
I  did  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  This  is 
how  the  Black  Pool  first  fell  into  ill 
repute. 

Before  Margaret's  time,  a  young  mas- 
ter of  Qreystone  Hall  brought  a  fair 
bride  home  to  the  old  house  very  late  in 
the  year.  At  Christmas  there  was  to  be 
a  grand  gathering  of  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  two  very  liu>ge  families,  and  a  merry 
festival  it  was  expected  to  be.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  before  Christmas  Day, 
the  young  husband  rose  early  and  looked 
out.  Snow  had  been  falling,  softly,  si- 
lently, all  the  night  through;  it  had 
spread  a  white  pall  over  all  nature. 
This  was  a  novel  sight  to  the  young 
master,  who  had  been  abroad  for  years, 
and  had  wooed  and  won  his  bride  in  a 
foreign  land.  A  boyish  longing  to  be  out 
amid  this  white,  deep-lying  snow  seized 
him.  Without  awaking  his  wife,  he  left 
the  house.  The  servants  were  idle 
under  the  loose  government  of  young 
rulers;  few  of  them  were  stirring;  no 
one  of  them  met  his  master. 

The  wife  woke,  little  conscious  that 
she  had  slept  away  her  last  hours  of 
earthly  peace  and  happiness.  No  one 
could  tell  her  anything  of  her  husband, 
for  whom  she  inquired  eagerly.  Never 
miud!  he  was  planning  some  pleasant 
surprise;  but  it  was  wrong  of  him  to  be 
so  long.  He  was  gone  to  the  town,  and 
some  one  detained  him;  but  be  ought  to 
have  told  her.  But  his  horse  was  safe 
in  the  stable,  and  he  so  seldom  walked 
far.  Wilder  grew  the  wife's  suppositions 
as  the  hours  wore  away  wearily.  Was 
the  snow  deep?  could  any  one  be  lost  in 
it  ?    Only  in  the  moor-hollows;  nothing 


could  have  taken   him   there.     Tb^ 
strove  to  re-assure  her.    She  sent  out 
messengers  to  the  shore,  to  the  town,  to 
ride  over  the  moors:  daylight  failed,  and 
they  delayed  to  return.    It  was  Christ- 
mas Eve.    All  day,  guests  had  poured  in; 
each  new  arrival  distracting  the  poor 
child — she  was  very  young — ^with  fresh 
suggestions  and  attempts  at  consolation. 
Nothing  could  keep  him  much  longer — 
he  had  walked  to  the  town — ^would  re- 
turn   with    this  friend    or  the    other. 
Meanwhile  they  dressed  her  for  the  even- 
ing dance,  in  her  bridal-dress  and  wreath 
and  veil,  that  she  might  be  ready  when 
he  should  come.    She  shivered  and  shook, 
and  was  as  white  as  the  Christmas  snow. 
When  no  one  saw,  she  stole  out  alone: 
she  was  well-nigh  maddened  by  vague 
dread,  and  stole  out  into  the  cold  and 
snow,  to  commence  a  vague  search.    The 
love-and-fear-quickened   senses  of  that 
poor,  white  bride  noted  signs  no  other 
searcher  had  heeded.    She  followed  the 
track  of  footprints,  distinct  from  all  the 
rest  for  her.    It  was  a  bright  night,  the 
stars  shining  in  a  crystal-clear,  cold  sky. 
She  followed  those  footsteps  down  the 
little-used  fir-walk  to  the  pool  (called 

Black   from    that   time) 

A  shrill  cry  of  sharp,  sudden  agony 
startled  the  expectant  guests  in  the 
warm  and  light^  rooms;  it  blanched  all 
cheeks.  No  wonder  if  those  of  a  dark- 
faced  watcher  by  the  window — ^a  cousin 
to  the  bridegroom,  and,  gossip  said,  a 
former  lover  of  the  bride's — showed  an 
ashen  pallor.  It  sent  a  thrill  of  honor 
through  the  bu^  servants^  making  them 
pause  to  gaze  on  each  other  aghast: 
ringing  out  clear  on  the  frosty  silence, 
it  struck  awe  into  travellers  on  the  high- 
way, and  appalled  the  messengers  riding 
into  the  courtyard,  weary  and  benumbed, 
and  bringing  no  tidings.  It  was  a  wo- 
man's cry !    Where  was  the  young  wife  ? 

There  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
spot  from  which  the  cry  came.  In  a  few 
moments  a  group  of  fear-stricken  folk 
were  gathered  round  the  pool.  A  frag- 
ment of  a  white  veil  hung  on  a  snag  at 
the  water's  edge.  Truly  it  was  a  bridal- 
veil  to  which  that  fragment  belonged ! 

Two  bodies  were  found  when  the  pool 
was  dragged — ^the  white  wife  lay  by  her 
pale  husband  on  the  death-cold  couch  of 
snow  at  the  pool's  brink.  The  dark  watcher 
by  the  window,  a  man  even  younger 
than  the  bridegroom,  threw  himself  down 
at  the  bride's  cold  feet,  in  an  agony  of 
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frantic  grief,  wildly  calling  npon  her* 
name.  The  two  who  lay  dead  before 
him  were  his  nearest  relatives.  No  one 
wondered  at  the  passionate  grief  that 
settled  into  morbid  melancholy;  no  one 
wondered  that  he  hastened  from  the 
scene  of  this  tragedy,  when  the  doubly- 
wedded  couple  were  laid  in  one  grave, 
and  for  years  was  never  heard  of  in  those 
parts.  No  one  suspected  foul  play.  The 
pool  was  known  to  be  very  deep;  and 
the  snow  had  drifted  into  a  dangerous 
overhanging  ridge;  he  had  been  heedless, 
and  had  fallen  in.  It  was  not  till  the 
death  of  an  old,  old  crone  who  had  laid 
out  the  bodies,  that  a  whisper  got  about 
of  there  having  been  marks  of  violence 
on  the  dead  man*s  throat.  In  the  dim 
light  and  the  horrified  confusion  no  one 


had  sought  for  or  seen  these.  The  wo- 
man's silence  had  been  purchased,  or 
some  mistake  made  as  to  the  import  of 
her  death  -bed  ravings.  The  heart-struck 
and  bereaved  cousin  had  kept  the  key 
of  the  door  where  the  corpses  lay,  jeal- 
ous of  any  eyes  but  his  own  on  them. 
He  was  terrible  in  his  grief,  and  people 
shrank  from  him. 

This  is  how  the  Black  Pool  first  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ill-omened  place. 
At  one  time  there  was  talk  of  having  it 
filled  up;  but  the  country  people  shook 
their  heads — it  would  be  fruitless  labour 
to  try,  for  the  pool  was  fathomless,  was 
the  general  opinion;  and  the  house 
standing  empty,  there  was  no  induce- 
ment to  try,  no  one  to  bear  the  expense 
or  to  encourage  the  attempt. 


CHAPTER  II. 


I  was  sure  that  what  I  had  heard  was 
only  an  introductory  chapter;  for  I  had 
come  to  no  ghost;  and  Mai^ret's  eyes 
were  as  decidedly  those  of  a  **ghost-seer," 
as  any  dark  unfathomable  eyes  Schiller 
might  have  chosen  to  describe;  so  I 
fancied,  at  all  events.  But  she  was  not 
a  person  one  would  importune;  and  I 
paid  several  visits  to  Greystone  Hall 
without  hearing  anything  more  at  all 
connected  and  memorable. 

After  some  days  of  illness,  I  made  my 
way  again  to  a  place  that  had  a  fascina- 
tion for  me.  I  was  hardly  in  plight 
for  so  long  a  walk;  and  Marg'ret,  pity- 
ing my  weariness,  entertained  me  with 
an  early  cup  of  tea  in  her  own  room.  It 
was  a  room  that  had  been  hers  when  the 
Hall  was  inhabited;  she  had  kept  it  just 
as  it  used  to  be  when  she  first  came  to 
live  there,  more  than  forty  years  ago. 
Maig'ret  was  more  inclined  to  talk  than 
usual  on  that  day — I  think  partly  be- 
cause I  looked  as  if  I  wanted  amusing. 
I  shall  always  set  down  good  and  gentle 
motives  for  everything  that  good  crea- 
ture did;  she  reminded  me  of  one  whom 
I  had  lost  not  so  very  long  before. 

When  I  went  home  that  evening,  I 
wrote  down  what  Margaret  had  told  me, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  her  own  words, 
which  impressed  me  greatly.  I  shall 
copy  now  from  that  note-book.  I  asked 
how  long  the  house  remained  empty  after 
the  sad  event  she  had  told  me  of  some 
days  ago. 

*For  many  and  many  a  year— ten  full; 
for  it  belonged  to  Mr  Treylynn^  that 


cousin  of  the  drowned  gentleman;  and  he 
would  neither  Uve  in  it  nor  let  it.' 

*And,  I  suppose,  during  this  time  it 
began  to  be  considered  as  a  haunted 
place,  and  to  have  strange  stories  told 
about  it?' 

*Ay;  many*s  the  time  I  was  frighten- 
ed when  I  was  a  child  by  tales  of  what 
had  been  seen  and  heard  about  the  Hall 
by  people  venturing  home  past  it  after 
nightfall' 

*  These  were  idle  stories  1' 

*  Mayhap:  at  all  events,  the  fine  old 
place  was  beginning  to  have  a  ruinous 
look  about  it;  when  we  heard  that  Mr 
Treylynn  had  married  some  time  before, 
and  his  wife  had  taken  a  fancy  to  live  at 
the  Hall,  and  that  her  first  child  should 
be  bom  there.' 

*  Spite  of  its  being  haunted  V 

*A  pure,  sweet  spirit  had  the  lady; 
she  was  too  happy  and  too  innocent,  to 
give  heed  to  the  stories  that  were  told 
her.  The  Hall  was  put  into  grand  order; 
and  home  came  Mr  Treylynn  and  his 
lady.  People  talked  about  its  being 
unlucky  to  bring  her  home  to  such  a 
place;  but,  however  it  came  about,  she 
was  devoted  to  her  husband,  and  so 
cheery  and  pleasant,  that  the  very  sight 
of  her  made  folk  forget  their  croaking 
talk;  and  when  the  babe  came,  and 
throve,  and  when  Christmas  passed,  and 
nobody  saw  anything  of  the  Snow-Lady, 
whose  cry,  they  said,  had  been  heard, 
low  in  cttlm,  and  loud  in  storm,  ever 
since  that  Christmas  Eve,  ten  years  ago, 
almost  everybody  thought  the  ghost  IumI 
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gone;  onlj  a  few  ibook  their  heads,  and 
■aid,  watt  till  the  Christmas  Bve,  when 
the  snow  lies  deep;  there  had  been  no 
snow  that  year.' 

*  Were  you  living  at  the  Hall  V 

*I  was.  A  proud  girl  it  made  me, 
when  the  mistress,  who  had  known 
something  of  my  mother,  took  me,  young 
as  I  was,  for  her  own  maid.' 

Maiig'ret  paused. 

*Well,  how  long  did  things  go 
smoothly  1' 

*ril  tell  you  all — ^yon  shall  helioTe  or 
not,  as  you  like.  Next  Christmas  Eve 
drew  on.  A  son  had  been  bom  to  the 
master  not  many  weeks  before,  and  it  was 
to  be  a  right  gay  Christmas  time;  and  I 
don't  think  anybody  thought  of  the 
Snow-Lady.  On  Christmas  Bve,  some 
herbs  were  wanted  in  a  hurry  from  a 
place  in  the  garden  where  they  were 
kept.  My  qharge,  Miss  Clara,  was 
adeep;  and  I  offered  to  fetch  the  herbs. 
I  threw  my  apron  over  my  head,  for  it 
was  bitter  cold,  and  ran  out  over  the 
snow.  I  got  what  was  wanted,  and 
coming  back,  I  glanced  down  the  Fir 
Widk,  as  I  passed  the  entrance  to  it.  I 
stopped  and  looked  again,  throwing  back 
my  apron,  and  pushing  my  hair  back 
from  my  eyes.  Snow  had  been  fidling  all 
day,  but  had  stayed  at  sunset.  I  thought 
the  wind  must  be  rising,  sweeping  up 
the  walk,  swaying  one  snow-laden  yew- 
bough  after  another;  but  there  wasn't  a 
breath  stirring  where  I  stood-^-a  kind  of 
frozen  stillness  was  over  everything.  Ah! 
and  it  wasn't  the  wind  came  dowlyup  the 
wi^ !  'Twas  the  bride  death  took  one 
Christmas  Eve  kmg  ago-^the  Snow- 
lAdy.  All  of  a  sudden  the  story  flashed 
back  upon  my  mind;  a  kind  of  awe 
crept  over  roe,  chilling  me  to  the  bone. 
She — ^it--came  on  and  on,  nearer  and 
nearer,  lifting  her  snow-white  hands 
above  her  snow-crowned  head;  and  I 
stood  still  and  watched.  It  came  close 
upon  me,  then  I  rushed  to  the  house, 
not  before  the  wild  cry  rang  out,  and 
seemed  to  stop  the  beating  of  my  heart. 
In  the  hall  I  met  my  mistress;  for  I  did 
not  stop  to  go  in  the  kitchen-way,  but 
went  straight  by  all  the  windows.  She 
had  heard.  She  looked  as  white  as  the 
Snow-Lady  herself— her  look  frightened 
me  more  than  all.  **  What  was  it  1"  she 
asked;  and  I  told  her.  She  looked  like 
one  death-stricken.  She  bade  me  not 
mind — I  had  not  frightened  her — she 
was  not  well,  and  something  else  had 


pained  her  that  day.  She  put  her  hand 
to  her  heart,  and  I  sprang  to  her,  but 
too  late;  she  fell  down  on  the  marble 
pavement  senseless..  The  library-door 
opened,  and  her  husband  came  out,  with 
a  wUd  look  on  his  fsoe.  **I>ead  >"  It 
was  a  tone  I  can  never  forget  tbat 
added,  **Th6a  Fm  doubly,  trebly  a  mur- 
derer!"  He  threw  himself  down  be- 
side her,  calling  her  ** Eleanor!  Eleanor!" 
and  saying  sneh  words  that  my  blood 
finose  as  I  listened.  I  tried  all  I  could 
to  bring  her  to.  After  a  bit  she  open- 
ed her  eyes.  She  shuddered  when  they 
first  met  his— yes,  I  am  sure  of  that. 
Then  she  smiled,  and  tried  to  say  to 
him  what  she  had  said  to  me — that 
it  was  nothing,  only  she  was  not  well. 
Would  we  take  her  to  bed?  She  felt 
herself  death-struck.  He  took  her  in 
his  arms,  talking  to  her  all  the  while, 
she  trying  to  smile — my  blessed  lady! 
So  they  went  up  the  broad  stairs,  which 
she  never  went  down  again,  save  in  her 
ooflSn.' 

*  Do  you  think  he  had  made  a  confes- 
sion to  her?' 

*Qod  only  knows  of  whaL  But  he 
had  told  her  something,  the  bearing  of 
which  had  killed  her.  All  the  while  she 
had  been  ill  up-stairs,  he  had  been 
moody  and  moping  so,  that  the  ser- 
vants all  feared  to  speak  to  him.  He 
had  continued  in  that  way,  shutting  him- 
self up,  and  not  eating  or  drinking,  and 
the  mistress  had  been  very  unhappy 
about  him;  that  evening  he  had  sent  for 
her  into  his  study,  just  before  I  went 
out.  She  had  come  from  him,  and  was 
just  crossing  the  hall,  when  that  har- 
rowing cry  rang  out.  I  said  nothing  of 
what  I  had  heard  and  seen;  and  there 
bad  been  such  noisy  mirth  in  the  kitchen, 
they  did  not  bear.  I  would  not  have 
idle  stories  made  about  my  sweet  lady; 
so  all  people  knew  was,  that  slie  was 
taken  ill  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  died 
early  in  the  new-year:  that  was  enough 
to  set  them  talking.  I  didn't  leave  her; 
she  wished  to  have  me  with  her,  and  I 
stayed  till  the  end.  Such  a  death  as 
hers  couldn't  frighten  even  such  a  young 
thing  as  I  was  then,  though  there  had 
been  time%  while  she  first  lay  ill,  when 
her  spirit  seemed  torn  with  agony.  She 
seemed  to  put  great  trust  in  me;  and  I 
promised  her  never  to  leave  her  children 
while  they  needed  me.  She  would  have 
prevented  my  making  that  promise,  but 
she  had  not  strength  to  speak.    When  I 
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had  said  the  words,  all  the  blood  rushed 
from  my  heart  and  back  again;  for  I 
remembered  I  was  engaged  to  Roger 
Baines,  the  bailifif  s  son:  but  I  wouldn't 
have  recalled  the  promise  for  worlds,  for 
my  sweet  mistress  looked  pleased  and 
content.  She  lay  in  the  south  chamber: 
ril  show  it  you  one  day.  One  afternoon 
she  had  her  children  brought  in— Miss 
Clara  and  the  baby — and  she  blessed 
them,  and  cried  over  them  a  great  deal. 
When  they  were  gone,  she  said  she  would 
sleep,  and  I  know  she  prayed.  I  fancied 
she  seemed  a  little  stronger  all  day,  and 
the  master  had  ridden  off  to  fetch  an- 
other doctor;  and  as  I  sat,  almost  stop- 
ping my  breath,  lest  it  should  wake  her, 
I  felt  hopeful-like  about  her.  You  see, 
then,  I  hadn't  the  faeuntest  thought  of 
what  her  husband  may  have  told  her. 
As  it  neared  sunset,  the  red  beams 
slanting  in  touched  her  face.  I  went  to 
her  softly  to  screen  them  off;  and  found 
they  might  shine  there  as  well  as  on  the 
white  marble  figure  they  touched  in  their 
way,  for  any  chance  there  was  of  their 
waking  her:  she  was  dead!  My  Ups 
were  put  down  on  a  brow  as  cold  as  the 
marble— ay,  she  was  dead !  lying  there 
with  the  sunset-flush  over  all  her  sweet 
still  face.  It  was  long  before  I  could 
belieYe  it 

*  We  had  none  of  us  thought  her  so 
near  her  end.  I  didn't  think  to  tell  any 
one,  but  stood  there  quiet  with  awe, 
watching  the  play  of  the  red  beams  on 
the  white  face.  It  had  just  faded  off, 
when  I  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  in  the 
court.  It  was  her  husband;  and  then  I 
felt  afraid. 

*  Many's  the  passion  of  grief  I've  seen, 
manys  the  storm  of  rage  I've  tried  to 
quiet;  but»  an'  I  live— as  Qod  grant  I 


may  not — ^twice  the  length  of  my  past 
life,  I'll  never  forget  that  scene.  Oh! 
the  fury  of  terrible  grief  the  husband 
poured  over  that  still,  unheeding  form! 
It  would  have  seemed  less  strange  to  me 
to  see  the  life  come  back  into  the  quiet 
body,  than  to  see  it  lying  there,  dea^ 
dumb,  and  blind  to  all  his  ravings.  You 
know  some  things  are  never  forgotten: 
that  sight  was  not  to  be.  There  was  the 
raging  man,  mad  in  his  grief,  clasping 
and  wildly  caressing  the  pure,  fair,  pas- 
sionless form,  alternately  wailing  and 
raging,  accusing  himself  and  God.  Oh ! 
even  now  I  do  not  like  to  recall  that 
day!' 

We  neither  of  us  spoke  for  awhile. 
Living  so  many  years  alone  in  such  a 
place,  with  such  memories,  no  wonder 
there  was  something  peculiar  in  Mar- 
g'ret's  look.  Sometimes  her  eyes,  fixed 
on  you,  would  seem  to  look  through  you 
to  things  beyond;  sometimes  their  gaze 
seemed  turned  entirely  inwards.  She  was 
always  very  gentle  and  womanly,  and 
must,  in  her  youth,  have  been  very  fair. 

*And  have  you  never  married,  Mar- 
g'ret?'  I  asked,  wonderingly,  following 
out  my  own  thoughts. 

*  No,  I  have  never  married.' 

Why  not,  I  learned  afterwards. 

This  hid/s  death  closed  the  second  act 
in  the  tragedy  of  Greystone  Hall.  The 
house  was  again  deserted.  Mr  Treylyno, 
as  soon  as  spring  came,  took  his  children 
to  a  sister  of  his  living  in  Italy.  The 
children  were  both  delicate,  and  the  Hall 
was  pronounced  damp.  Of  course  Mai^ 
g'ret  went  too.  She  made-no  comment 
upon  this  deed  of  hers;  but  Roger  Raines, 
the  bailiff's  son,  whom  I  am  sure  she 
loved  passing  well,  was  not  absent  from 
my  memory.    Poor  Roger  I  poor  Marg'ret ! 


CHAPTER  HI. 


The  Hall  was  empty  for  fifteen  years 
this  time.  Mr  Treylynn's  little  son  and 
heir  did  not  reach  Italy,  but  died  on  the 
route.  That  was  a  great  grief  to  Mar- 
garet. 

Roger  Raines  lost  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  was  very  lonely.  That,  too, 
was  a  great  grief  to  Marg'ret. 

It  was  a  glad  day  for  Roger,  faithful 
for  more  than  twice  seven  years,  when  he 
received  orders  for  great  alterations  at 
the  Hall.  Mr  Tieylynn  was  coming  home. 
His  daughter  had  been  recommended  a 
more  bracing  climate. 

Vol.  XXIII. 


Mr  Treylynn  brought  to  England  with 
him  a  nephew,  his  elder  sist^s  son  by 
an  Italian  husband.  This  Ugo  Leopardi 
was  a  widower;  and  his  little  daughter 
Viola,  and  an  Italian  woman,  her  gover- 
nes&  accompanied  him.  Clara  Treylynn, 
a  very  lovely  girl,  looked  a  most  fair  lily 
among  the  dark-hued  household — a  lily 
among  thorns,  that  might  rend  and  de* 
stroy  her,  Mai^ret  considered  her  to  be. 
Maing'ret,  a  woman  of  five-and- thirty  then, 
watched  this  fair  blossom  most  jealously, 
for  she  had  long  suspected  that  Mr  Ugo 
loved  his  cousin  after  his  dark  fashion, 
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be  AooUbekamtle 
dsnghto'f  ftepmittwr  This  idea  filled 
Mai^ici  with  indeseribehle  honor. 

The  fiur  Obn  henelf  wis  too  fomig 
and  gay  to  be  tnaUed  about  sodi  nafe- 
tern  If  efcr  Mr  Ugo^B  eyes  aad  moath 
sBuled  honestly  together,  it  wss  when  he 
Botioed  the  strong  attachsMnt  inhMsting 
between  his  ooosin  and  his  child. 

And  Mr  Tr^lynn?  Was  an  old  and 
csrewom-looking  man  when  he  retnnied 
to  Greystone  HalL  He  had  neTer  shown 
many  s^ns  of  alfection  for  his  beantiliil 
daoghtcr;  hot  Msrgfret  noticed  that  his 
eyes  often  IbDowed  her  about  the  room 
with  a  restless  watchfulness  after  he  re- 
turned to  GreyBton& 

The  fiunily  had  come  home  to  the  Hall 
ineirly^ring.  The  fint  Christmas  time 
of  the  house  being  inhabited  s^un  passed 
quietly,  without  anything  being  heard  of 
the  Snow-Lady.  There  was  no  snow  on 
the  ground.  Only  Mai^^ret  and  Roger, 
perlmps,  thought  of  and  dreaded  her  ap- 
pearsnce.  In  fifteen  yesis  most  of  the 
stories  about  her  had  been  foigotten; 
many  of  those  who  would  hare  remem- 
bered them  haring  left  the  neighbourhood. 

As  time  went  on,  CUra  Treylynn  had 
many  admirers.  Her  lovidiness,  and 
her  sweet,  winning  manners,  attracted 
many  who  would  otherwise  have  shunned 
the  gloomy  master  of  Greystone  Hall,  and 
gsy  parties  of  £ur  ladies  and  noble  gen- 
tiemen  made  the  old  place  bright  and 
di«»ery. 

Miss  Treylynn's  heart  remained  whole 
and  free,  and  Maig'ret  began  to  fear,  that, 
in  the  end,  ignorant  of  Ioyo  and  wifely 
duty,  she  would  many  her  cousin;  and 
she  thought,  too,  that  Mr  Ugo  interpret- 
ed this  indLSerence  towards  others  in  a 
way  flattering  to  himself,  for  he  grew 
exacting,  somewhat  insolent,  in  his  man- 
ner towards  her.  When  Miss  Clara  one 
day  appealed  to  her  father,  half  in  jest 
half  in  earnest,  against  her  cousin's  ty- 
ranny, she  was  bidden  to  do  what  her 
cousin  wished,  with  a  face  far  too  stem 
for  the  occasion.  This  greatly  troubled 
wise  and  apprehensive  Marg'ret.  She 
was  Tory  glad  when  Lady  l?eTor  came 
home  from  abroad,  and  came  to  stay  at 
the  Hall.  Lady  Trevor  had  been  Mrs 
Treylynn's  most  intimate  friend.  Her 
son  and  two  daughters  came  to  Qreystone 
with  her.  This  was  early  in  the  second 
summer  of  the  residence  of  the  family  at 
the  Hall. 

The  gallant  bearing  and  fine  firank 


Cms  of  youBg  fib  Baymond  Trevor  in- 
dined  Maiifret  to  hM^  on  him  with 
&voiir,  to  h^  that  her  young  ladj  Biigfat 
dotiiesame. 

*  Wdl  I  remember  everythii^  happen- 
ing on  that  visit  of  the  Trevoia^'  Mar- 
tlet sud. 

I  turn  to  my  note4Mwk  again. 

'One  evening,  when  they'd  been  here 
abonta  week,  the  weather  beii^  veiy  fine 
and  warm.  Lady  Tretor  pn^poeed  that  tea 
should  be  taken  on  the  tenacoL  Miss 
Clans  and  Sir  Raymond,  and  the  MiaseB 
Trevor  were  delighted  at  the  idea. 

'All  that  day,  riding;  or  waUdn^  or 
8ittin(^  joaag  £r  Raymond  had  tried  in 
vain  to  get  near  Miss  Clara.  Mr  Ugo's 
gloomy  watching  thwarted  him  at  every 
turn.  Now,  as  soon  as  em  his  mother 
had  made  the  proposal,  he  armed  himself 
with  two  chairs,  set  them  in  a  snog  cor- 
ner of  the  terrace,  made  my  young  lady 
take  one,  sat  himself  in  the  other,  and 
looked  across  at  Mr  Ugo  with  a  good- 
natured-like  kind  of  triumph.  He  didn't 
heed  the  dark  scowl  returned  to  him, 
but  I  did.  Sittuig  at  work  at  this  win- 
dow, or  going  about  among  them.  Waiting 
on  my  young  lady,  I  caw  all  that  went 
on,  and  heard  most  was  said. 

*  Toung  Sir  Raymond  took  Yiola  on 
his  knee,  and  looked  very  happy  sitting 
by  Miss  CUra.  The  child  asked  ques- 
tions, and  he  drew  the  youi^  lady  on  to 
talk  too— his  own  good  Uce  looking  hand- 
somer and  handsomer  as  they  grew  more 
earnest  in  their  talk.  They  didn't  notice 
when  the  restless  child  slipped  away.  It 
was  a  soft,  lovely  evening;  the  gardens 
were  full  of  flowers  then,  and  the  scent 
of  them  was  thrown  across  the  terrace  by 
everypnff  of  the  wind.  I  mind  that  a  young 
moon  looked  at  the  group,  and  then  sank 
behind  the  wood,  before  anything  dis- 
turbed the  peace.  !Mr  Ugo  could  do 
nought  worse  than  scowl,  for  Lady  Tre- 
vor (a  stately-sized  lady)  and  the  table 
on  which  the  tea-things  stood  shut  off 
Miss  (^ra  and  Sir  Raymond  from  any 
one  who  did  not  creep  under  the  table,  as 
Yiola  presently  did.  Her  restless  spirit 
brought  her  back  to  them  again,  and  she 
crouched  on  the  ground  between  them, 
and  found  amusement  in  clasping  and 
unclasping  a  bracelet  on  Miss  Clara's 
pretty  white  arm.  Presently  she  busily 
tried  to  make  it  encircle  Sir  Raymond's 
wrist  It  wasn't  big  enough,  and  fell 
down  upon  the  pavement.  Sir  Raymond 
picked  it  up,  and  tried  to  replace  it  on 
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Its  owner's  arm;  bat  his  hand  somehow 
trembled  as  it  touched  that  snowy,  soft 
arm,  and  little  Viola  laaghed  aloud  at  his 
awkwardness. 

*Tbis  was  more  than  Mr  Ugo  could 
bear.  He  pushed  by  Lady  Trevor  roughly. 
Stooping  to  lift  up  his  little  girl,  he  hissed 
some  angry  words  into  my  young  lady's 
ear,  sent  the  poor  child  Yiola  to  bed,  cry- 
ing bitterly,  and  insisted  that  it  was  cold, 
and  the  whole  party  must  go  in-doors. 
There  was  no  more  pleasure  for  two  of 
the  party  that  evening — not  much  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  time  the  Trevors 
stayed  at  Greystono.' 

*  Well ! '  I  said,  impatiently,  when  Mar- 
garet paused;  *  of  course  the  young  people 
had  fallen  deeply  in  love;  of  course  some- 
body made  them  miserable;  and  of  course 
— but  pray  go  on  in  your  own  way.* 

*  My  young  lady  didn't  seem  the  same 
after  this.  She  often  cried,  and  often 
sat  for  hours  doing  nothing.  She  didn't 
care  to  play  with  Viola,  and  she  avoided 
her  cousin  as  much  as  possible.  Lady 
Trevor,  coming  to  call,  frightened  my 
master  into  consenting  that  she  should 
go  to  stay  a  little  while  at  Trevor  Court, 
by  telling  him  she  thought  her  looking 
very  ill.  Sir  Raymond  was  absent  on  a 
visit;  still  Miss  Clara  brightened  at  the 
thought  of  this  change,  and  it  happened 
that  young  Sir  Raymond  came  home  the 
day  after  our  coming  to  Trevor  Court.  I 
liked  him  better  than  ever:  he  had  such 
cheery  ways,  and  such  a  good  heart.  So 
did  my  mistress.' 

My  impatient  *  Well  !*  again  broke  in 
upon  Marg'ret's  meditations. 

*In  the  midst  of  our  happiness  and 
gaiety'  {Roger  was  not  there,  but  Mar- 
g'ret  identified  herself  with  her  young 
mistress),  *  we  were  called  home.  It  was 
an  unexpected  command,  but  we  i^ould 
not  have  dared  disobey.  Sir  Raymond 
looked  fierce  and  angry  when  he  saw  how 
Miss  Clara  trembled  at  the  idea  of  pro- 
longing her  visit  one  day — she  thought 
her  father  was  angry  alr^y,  by  the  way 
he  wrote.  Merry  Miss  Edda  Trevor  did 
her  best  to  cheer  up  the  saddened  party, 
by  proposing  that  they  should  all  ride 
home  with  my  young  lady.  They  might 
start  then,  in  the  cool  of  the  September 
morning  (it  was  a  hot  September,  I  mind), 
and  return  in  the  evening.  So  it  was 
settled.  Miss  Clara  and  Sir  Raymond 
stood  ready  in  the  portico,  wwting  for  the 
young  ladies,  when  our  Hall  carriage 
drove  up,  and  Mr  Ugo  jumped  out. 


*  Poor  Miss  Clara  was  frightened  at  tiie 
hot  words  that  passed  between  the  two— 
Mr  Ugp  insisting  that  the  ride  was  too 
long  for  his  cousin,  and  that  she  must 
return  with  him  in  the  carriage.  He 
used  her  father's  name,  and  she  felt 
obliged  to  obey;  and  then  young  Sir  Ray- 
mond turned  away,  for  the  moment  angry 
with  her  even ;  but  that  didn't  last.  When 
be  bade  her  good-by,  he  said  something 
that  brought  a  bright  colour  into  the 
child's  fair  face,  and  made  it  wear  a  happy 
look  in  the  homeward  ride.  I  was  in  the 
carriage  with  my  mistress.  Mr  Ugo  was 
quiet  and  sullen,  and  only  looked  at  her 
a  great  deal.  Once  she  put  her  hand 
over  her  mouth  suddenly,  to  bide  a  happy 
smile  from  him. 

*Mr  Treylynn  was  out  when  w§  ar- 
rived at  the  Hall.  Miss  Clara  shut  her- 
self up  in  her  room.' 

*  Next  day,  I  suppose,  the  young  lover 
made  his  appearance?' 

*  Next  day  I  sat  here  at  work,  thinking 
about  my  own  future  and  my  mistress's. 
That  door  yon  see  there  was  open:  it 
leads  into  the  small  drawing-room.  Pr<>- 
sently  I  heard  Mr  Ugo  and  Miss  Clara 
talking.  I  couldn't  help  hearing  a  little 
of  what  passed.  Mr  Ugo  was  sfjeaking 
angrily,  and  I  heard  Sir  Raymond's  name. 
My  young  lady  answered  very  gently  at 
first;  but  her  cousin's  insolent  manner, 
which  set  me  in  a  tremble  of  indignation, 
roused  her  spirit  She  denied  his  right 
to  interfere,  dared  and  defied  him,  and 
said  she  would  appeal  to  her  father.  She 
came  through  my  room,  and  flew  up  to 
the  master's. 

*  While  I  sat  trembling  with  fear,  I 
didn't  know  of  what,  a  loud  shriek  from 
Viola  startled  me,  and  the  child  came 
and  threw  herself  into  my  lap.  When 
she  was  calmer,  I  learned  that  she  had 
met  her  father  in  the  hall,  sprung  upon 
him  with  some  childish  caress,  and  he 
had  called  her  a  harsh  name,  and  struck 
her.  The  blow  wasn't  much,  but  the 
child's  heart  seemed  bursting  with  pas- 
sion. Before  I  could  quiet  her,  her  go- 
verness came  in  and  snatched  her  away. 
That  woman  was  always  spying  upon  me 
and  Miss  Clara. 

*  After  awhile  I  went  to  look  for  my 
young  lady.  I  found  her  in  her  room, 
thrown  on  the  floor  by  the  window,  her 
head  laid  upon  the  cushion.  She  didn't 
star  when  I  went  in;  she  wasn't  sobbing, 
and  I  didn't  like  her  quiet  After  hover- 
ing about  a  bit,  I  spoke  to  her.    She 
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lifted  np  her  white  fjAoe,  and  said,  quite 
low,  "I  hate  him,  Margaret;  I  will  drown 
in  the  Black  Pool  before  I  marry  him!" 
She  startled  me  by  her  likeness  to  het 
mother  as  she  spoke,  looking  at  me  with 
stony  and  tearless  eyes.  I  tried  to  soften 
her  by  degrees,  and  get  her  to  talk  to 
me.  I  spoke  of  her  mother.  It  was  long 
7ore  she  paid  any  heed.  Then  she  looked 
up  to  heaven,  clasped  her  hands,  and 
cried,. " Mother !  mother!  help  me,  mo- 
ther!*' Floods  of  passionate  tears  came 
after  that  cry.  My  heart  felt  as  if  it 
would  break  with  sorrow  for  the  poor 
lamb!' 

*I  do  not  know  why  I  should  make 
you  go  oyer  all  this,'  I  said,  when  Mar- 
g'ret  paused  to  wipe  her  eyes.  I  was 
moved  from  my  relentless  resolve  to  hear 
a  story. 

*  It  wasn't  all  sorrow  I  felt  when  my 
young  lady  by  and  by  turned  to  me,  cry- 
ing, **Maig'ret!  Marg'ret!"  as  she  had 
before  cried  "  Mother !"  telling  me  I  was 
the  only  friend  she  could  look  to  in  the 
wide  world  for  counsel  and  comfort  now. 
She  told  me  what  had  passed  between  her 
and  her  father.  He  had  not  been  un- 
kind, had  even  seemed  to  pity  her;  but  had 
told  her  that  she  must  marry  her  cousin, 
and  soon.  At  the  recollection  of  his  looks 
and  manner,  she  seemed  to  go  into  a 
frenzy  of  wild  despair.  I  was  fairly 
frightened  for  her  reason.  It  was  hours 
and  hours  before  she  grew  at  all  calmer. 
Then  she  fell  into  a  feverish  sleep,  which 
lasted  late  on  in  the  afternoon. 

'When  they  were  expecting  her  to 
dinner,  I  went  down  and  said  that  my 
mistress  was  very  ill,  and  that  I  was  very 
uneasy  about  her,  as  I  thought  she  would 
have  a  fever.  Mr  Treylynn  got  up  quick; 
but  the  Italian  governess  said  that  it  was 
nothing,  she  knew— only  the  heat  of  the 
afternoon.  She  had  a  slight  fever  her- 
self: Miss  Treylynn  was  sleeping,  and 
would  wake  up  refreshed. 

'I  returned  to  my  watching,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  Miss  Clara's 
illness  to  frighten  her  father;  but  there 
was  no  necS.  That  night  the  whole 
household  was  startled  by  her  delirious 
cries.  Her  father  and  Mr  Ugo  both  rode 
off  for  physicians— one  in  one  direction, 
the  other  in  another.  *  *  For  days 
we  looked  for  her  death. 

'It  was  late  autumn  ere  my  young 
lady  could  walk  on  this  terrace,  leaning 
on-  my  arm,  again.  The  weather  was  very 
fair  and  mUd,  though.' 


'  But  hadn't  anything  come  of  her  ill- 
ness—no alteration  for  the  better  in  her 
position?' 

'  None.  Once,  as  her  father  watched 
her  asleep  after  a  fever-fit,  I  looked  across 
her,  straight  into  his  face,  and  said,  '*  My 
young  lady  looks  as  her  mother  looked 
just  before  she  died."  It  was  a  cruel 
speech;  but  I  had  no  compassion  then, 
save  for  her.  But  when  he  muttered, 
"0  my  God,  another!"  and  turned  and 
went  away  feebly,  my  heart  reproached 
me.  A  little  after  I  went  into  his  room 
hastily:  the  doctor  wanted  to  speak  to 
him.  I  found  him  pleading  to  his  ne- 
phew, as  if  for  life.  Mr  Ugo  looked 
darker,  crueller  than  everl  From  that 
time  I  pitied  proud  Mr  Treylynn.' 

'  And  did  Miss  Treylynn  quite  recover?' 

'  No;  she  continued  as  white  as  a  lily. 
She  could  just  creep  about,  and  that  was 
all.  She  was  only  dying  a  slower  death 
than  if  she  had  died  in  the  fever.' 

'And  Sir  Raymond?' 

'  He  had  ridden  over  every  day  while 
she  was  ill.  'I  or  Roger  always  managed 
to  see  him.  When  she  was  well  enough 
to  be  down,  she  made  me  entreat  him  not 
to  try  and  see  her;  and  he  didn't  come 
again  till  one  day  when  it  happened  that 
Mr  Treylynn  and  Mr  Ugo  were  away. 
They  had  started  at  daybreak,  and  the 
night  before  Mr  Treylynn  had  given  his 
daughter  a  fervent  kiss,  that  made  the 
blood  rush  into  her  poor  pale  face  from 
surprise.  That  was  a  very  lovely  day, 
and  Miss  Clara  seemed  a  little  more  able 
to  enjoy  the  sunshine  as  she  walked  on 
the  terrace.  The  Italian  governess  had 
settled  herself  in  a  window  overlooking 
it,  and  I  knew  she  watched  every  step  we 
took. 

'  Presently  a  horse  clattered  into  the 
court.  My  mistress  tottered,  and  sat 
down,  turning  from  white  to  red  in  a  mo- 
ment, as  Sir  Raymond  came  out  to  where 
we  were.  The  governess  joined  us  almost 
immediately.  Miss  Clara  had  risen,  and 
Sir  Raymond  drew  her  hand  through  his 
arm,  and  asked  her  could  she  walk  a  little 
way  into  the  wood  with  him.  She  hesi- 
tated; but  he  said  earnestly  that  he  must 
speak  to  her  alone.  The  governess  made 
a  thousand  objections;  but  Sir  Raymond 
said,  wonderfully  haughty  for  him,  that 
Miss  Treylynn  was  her  own  mistress.  It 
ended  in  their  going.  Miss  Clara  bidding 
me  follow  with  a  shawl,  that  I  had  asked 
Sir  Raymond  to  take  for  her. 

'I  took  care  not  to  interrupt  them, 
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poor  things !  and  wandered  aboai  in  the 
wood  a  good  way  off;  but,  after  awhile, 
I  came  upon  them  unexpectedly,  resting 
in  a  little  glade  where  some  felled  trees 
were  lying.  Sir  Raymond's  arm  was 
round  Miss  Clara,  and  she  was  nestled 
down  close  to  him,  weeping  on  his  breast. 
Turning  back  quickly  before  they  had 
seen  me,  I  confronted  the  Italian  gover- 
ness. She  smiled  maliciously,  and  glided 
away.  Mr  Ugo  heard  all  when  he  came 
home  next  day.  I  knew  he  did,  by  the 
dreadful  look  in  his  eye&' 

The  ghost-seeing  look  came  into  Mar- 
garet's eyes.  How  rapidly  twilight  was 
closing  in  this  afternoon !  But  I  must 
hear  the  end  of  Marg'reVs  story  now, 
even  if  I  had  to  endure  the  terrors  of  a 
dark  walk  home  in  consequence. 

*  ru  be  as  short  as  I  can,  for  your  sake 
and  my  own,'  Mar^ret  said.  *  After  that 
day  winter  set  in  fiercely.  The  wind 
wuled  and  moaned  round  the  Hall  as  I 
had  never  heard  it  before:  at  night  'twas 
fearful  to  hear.  The  sky  looked  heavy  with 
snow  that  delayed  to  fall.  At  this  time 
Mr  Treylynn  and  Mr  Ugo  seemed  mutu- 
ally to  hate  and  suspect  each  other,  and 
the  Italian  woman  to  watch  them  both. 
Young  Sir  Raymond  kept  away;  but  it 
was  my  young  lady's  entreaties,  not  the 
weather,  that  detained  him,  and  my  dear 
mistress  didn't  look  unhappy.  I  suppose 
that  the  talk  with  Sir  Raymond  had 


eased  her;  and,  too,  there  was  a  change 
in  her  father's  manner  that  gave  us  both 
hope.  Sometimes  it  was  quite  soft  and 
tender  to  her;  but  he  looked  more  me- 
lancholy than  ever.    The  snow ' 

Just  then  a  gust  of  storm- wind  shrieked 
past  the  window.  Marg'ret  paused,  and 
we  both  looked  out. 

*Tou  must  go  now,  before  it  gets 
darker,'  she  said,  *  for  there'll  be  a  fall 
of  snow  before  long.  If  it  comes  on 
thick,  right  in  your  teeth,  you'll  find 
it  difficult  to  make  your  way  across  the^ 
moors.' 

*  But,  Mar^ret,  this  is  only  the  middle 
of  October.' 

*  We  often  have  snow  as  early  as  this 
in  these  parts.' 

I  saw  it  was  no  use  to  plead — ^Marg'ret 
looked  resolute.  She  dismissed  me  with 
many  cautions.  I  fought  my  way  home 
in  safety.  A  blinding  sleet  set  in,  but 
not  till  I  was  near  my  cottage.  As  my 
landlady  brought  in  my  tea  that  evening, 
she  entertained  me  with  anecdotes  of 
people  having  been  lost  crossing  the  moors 
on  such  an  evening  as  this.  When  I 
looked  out  at  midnight,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  whitened.  The  moon  was  strug- 
gling laboriously  across  the  sky,  casting 
eerie  gleams  upon  the  earth  at  intervals. 
That  night  I  had  strange  dreams:  the 
Black  Pool  and  the  Snow-Lady  figured 
largely  therein. 


CHAPTBB  IT. 


It  was  some  time  before  I  was  able  to 
get  to  Qreystone  Hall  again.  When  I 
did  go,  it  was  a  farewell  visit  that  I  paid 
it;  for  winter  drove  me,  and  winter's  work 
caJled  me,  away  from  that  quiet  retreat 
I  have  strong  presentiments  that  I  have 
paid  a  final  farewell  to  those  scenes. 
Should  these  prove  correct,  upon  applica- 
tion to  my — friends,  I  was  about  to  write, 
but  they  would  be  hard  to  find — man  of 
business  I  will  say,  the  name  and  address 
of  that  moorland  cottage  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 

It  was  on  a  melancholy  day  that  I 
crossed  those  moors  last — ^a  quiet  day,  on 
which  the  sun  did  not  shine  or  the  wind 
blow,  yet  on  which  something KttiMi  about 
fitfully — ^now  a-far,  now  a-near.  The 
country  was  still  robed  with  snow. 

Marg'ret  received  me  kindly,  and  set- 
tled me  by  the  fireside.  She  was  sorry  I 
was  leaving,  should  miss  my  visits,  and 
trusted  to  see  me  again  next  year,  better 


and  brighter.  *  We  don't  leave  to  grieve, 
you  know,'  she  added. 

*  Not  even  though  we  grieve  to  live — 
feel  the  *^  burden  of  being"  press  more 
heavily  upon  us  day  by  day.  But  the 
end  of  the  story,  Marg'ret!' 

'Ay,  the  end  of  the  story!'  A  me- 
ditative pause;  then  she  began: — *Mr 
Treylynn  bad  been  looking  so  ill  and  sad, 
and  Miss  Clara  was  still  so  delicate,  that 
we  were  all  taken  aback  to  hear  that  the 
house  was  to  be  full  of  company  at  Christ- 
mas time.  It  sounded  like  an  ill  omen, 
when  an  old  woman  who  came  to  help, 
meeting  the  master  on  the  stairs,  re- 
marked to  him,  with  a  courtesy,  that  the 
grand  doings  minded  her  of  his  cousin's 
time,  and  the  gathering  on  the  Christmas 
that  he  brought  his  beautiful  bride  home 
-*-**  Save,  so  hap,  there's  no  bride  now — 
no  bride,  'less  one  makes  'count  of  the 
Snow-Lady.  The  Snow-Lady  'ill  be  at 
work  this  Christmas  Eve,  for  sure !" ' 
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*  How  did  Mr  Traylynn  receive  that?' 
*I  was  by,  and  couldn't  understand 

his  face.  He  looked  sharp  at  the  woman, 
who  was  only  half-witted;  asked  her 
name;  seemed  relieved  when  he  heard  it, 
as  if  he  had  feared  another;  then  mut- 
tered, "No  matter— no  matter  any- way  !*' 
or  something  like  that,  and  went  on,  say- 
ing, "Forty  years!  forty  years!"  He 
was  in  the  habit  now  of  talking  to  him- 
self—he was  getting  old.' 

Marg'ret  talked  slowly  and  dreamily 
to-day — seemed  to  linger  by  the  way. 

*  Christmas  Eve  came,'  she  proceeded. 
*  The  snow  was  deep;  but  all  day  long 
carriages  came  rolling  over  it  towards  the 
Hall.  Mi  Treylynn  had  made  a  particu- 
lar request  to  Lady  Trevor  that  she  would 
come  early,  and  assist  his  daughter  to 
receive  her  guests.  The  lady  was  quite 
puzzled,  but  she  came.  When  I  went  to 
dress  my  mistress  for  the  evening,  I  found 
Lady  Trevor  sitting  by  her  dressing-room 
fire,  Miss  Clara  at  her  feet,  her  pretty 
head  resting  on  her  lap.  Lady  Trevor 
kissed  ray  young  lady  and  went  away, 
giving  me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand 
first. 

*  Spite  of  her  pale  cheeks,  my  mistress 
looked  lovelier  than  any  lady  of  them  all 
—only'  (and  Marg'ret  glanced  curiously 
at  me)  *  too  much  like  that  white  bride 
of  forty  years  ago ! 

*  When  the  mirth  and  music  were  loud- 
est in  the  drawing-rooms  and  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  little  Viola  dashed  into  the 
midst  of  us,  trembling  with  cold  and 
eagerness,  her  great  eyes  shining  with  ex- 
citement— some  one  must  go  and  fetch  in 
a  beautiful  lady  she  had  seen  out  in  the 
snow — ^some  one  mxtgt  go.  I  suppose  I 
turned  pale,  for  Roger  scolded  the  child 
for  telling  stories.  Her  governess  took 
her  in  charge,  and  we  all  agreed  it  was  a 
childish  fancy — ^that  she  had  been  told  of 
the  Snow-Lady,  and  so  thought  she  saw 
her.  But  my  heart  turned  sick,  I  could 
not  bear  the  noise  and  bustle,  and  stole 
away,  Roger  following  me.  We  stood  i& 
a  dusky  comer  of  the  entrance-hall,  out 
of  reach  of  the  flashing  fire-light,  and 
watched  to  get  a  glimpse  of  our  young 
lady.  Before  very  long  she  and  Sir  Ray- 
mond came  out  of  the  great  room  where  the 
dancing  was,  he  putting  her  shawl  round 
her,  careful  and  tender.  They  stopped 
by  a  window  near  me,  before  tliey  crossed 
into  the  music-room,  and  there  talked  to- 
gether softly. 

*  But  Mr  XJgo  soon  fc^owed  them.  He 


wished  his  cousin  to  dance  the  next  danoe 
with  him,  he  said,  and  he  took  her  hand. 
Sir  Raymond  held  the  other  more  firmly 
with  his  arm,  and  answered,  gently,  that 
Miss  Treylynn  was  engaged  to  him  for 
this  dance.  Mr  Ugo  lost  his  temper,  and 
made  some  insolent  speech.  Still  hold- 
ing her  hand,  he  commanded  her  to  come 
with  him.  He  grasped  her  wrist  as  well 
as  her  little  hand,  and  she  gave  a  cry  of 
pain,  for  the  sharp  edges  of  a  bracelet  she 
wore  were  pressed  into  her  arm.  Bitter 
cause  had  we  for  ruing  that  cry  1 

*  It  wasn't  natural  but  that  &  Ray- 
mond should  be  angered,  and  angered  he 
was;  he  struck  back  Mr  Ugo's  arm  fiercely, 
drew  my  trembling  young  mistress  closer, 
and  said  she  should  not  go;  he  would  not 
trust  her  with  one  who  was  no  gentle- 
man. 

*  If  ever  man  looked  like  a  fiend,  it  was 
the  Italian,  as  he  stepped  towards  the  two 
lovers.  I  rushed  between  them,  fright- 
ened, and  then  Mr  Ugo  said  some  words 
in  Sir  Raymond's  ear,  and  went  back  to 
the  dancing-room.  I  caught  my  young 
lady  in  my  arms,  as  she  went  off  in  a 
dead  faint;  she  was  still  weak  from  her 
illness,  poor  dear!  it  was  the  fright,  and 
not  the  pain  of  her  bleeding  arm.  Sir 
Raymond  brought  her  into  this  room; 
then  I  made  him  go  away,  and  did  all  I 
could  to  bring  her  to  herself.  I  heard 
the  master  outside  asking  for  his  daugh- 
ter, and  I  opened  the  door,  and  called  him 
in. 

*  I  was  sorry  I  had  done  it,  when  I  saw 
how  the  shock  of  seeing  her  lying  there, 
still  and  death-like  in  her  white  dress, 
seemed  to  numb  all  his  senses  with  terror. 
I  told  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  what 
had  passed ;  but  didn't  say  aught  about 
Mr  Ugo's  whisper  to  Sir  Raymond ;  for, 
though  I  had  caught  a  few  words,  I  hadn't 
had  time  to  think  about  them,  hardly 
knew  I  had  heard  them,  so  anxious  was 
I  about  my  mistress. 

*I  was  terribly  reminded  of  his  way 
when  he  found  his  wife  dead,  when  Mr 
Treylynn  knelt  beside  his  daughter,  kissed 
her  passionately  on  cheek,  brow,  and  lip, 
and  talked  strangely  to  himself.  This 
little  room  of  mine  was  dimly  lighted, 
Mid  the  window  wasn't  curtained— pre- 
sently the  master  looked  up  from  his 
daughter,  and  fixed  his  eyes  wildly  on  the 
window:  my  eyes  followed  his.  I  saw 
a  white  face  close  against  the  pane.  I 
couldn't  help  a  startled  cry  to  God — it 
was  so  like  to  my  senseless  young  lady. 
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He  turned  hu  eyes  back  to  his  child; 
she  stirred,  and  moaned,  and  I  chafed  her 
hands  and  feet;  when  I  looked  up  again, 
the  white  face  was  gone!' 

Marg'ret  paused,  and  I  cast  an  eerie 
glance  behind  me  towards  that  window : 
seeing  it,  she  smiled,  very  sadly,  and  went 
on. 

*  Miss  Olara  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked 
up  into  her  father^s — her  pretty  eyes  were 
dim  and  dreamy,  and  she  turned  her  head 
a  little  round,  as  if  she  would  go  to  sleep 
again.  Poor  lamb!  she  thought  she  must 
be  dreaming:  but  when  the  master  bent 
down  and  kissed  her,  she  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  as  she  hadn't  done  before 
in  her  life,  mayhap.  He  raised  her,  so 
that  she  could  lay  her  head  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  they  stayed  so  without  speaking. 
There  came  a  waft  of  distant  music;  it 
was  the  Christmas  waits — the  sound  came 
soft  and  muffled  over  the  snow.  I  be- 
lieve the  old  man  and  his  fair  child  both 
thought  it  heavenly  music.  Miss  Clara 
nestled  closer  to  her  father,  and  he  looked 
upwards  with  a  strange  smile  in  his  face. 
When  it  had  finist^ed,  the  colour  had 
come  back  to  my  mistress's  face,  she  was 
quite  well  again,  she  said.  The  master 
gently  moved  her  arms,  and  rose  to  go 
away.  He  stopped  at  the  door,  and 
turned;  her  eyes  bad  fc^lowed  him;  his 
wandered  to  the  window,  then  back  to 
her  &ce— the  strange  smile  came  back  to 
his  mouth,  as  he  sa^,  ^*A11  shall  be  well 
for  you,  my  child !  Be  content;  all  shall 
be  well!"  Then,  as  he  passed  me,  I 
heard  him  mutter,  "  Yes !  and  the  white 
wife,  the  pale  bride,  shall  be  avenged  !** 

*I  bandaged  my  mistress's  arm,  and 
put  on  her  a  fresh  pak  of  long  white 

§  loves;  she  was  anxious  to  get  back  to 
lie  company  again,  she  knew  one  would 
be  watching.  Sir  Raymond  was  without 
— I  thought  no  harm  in  letting  him  take 
her  to  the  dancing-room  after  the  mas- 
ter's words;  but  I  followed,  and  stayed  by 

her  all  the  evening,  till * 

An  ashen  pallor  blanched  Marg'ret's 
lips — ^true  Marg'ret!  after  all  these  years! 
Involuntarily  I  shuddered*  I  rose,  went 
to  that  window,  and  looked  towards  the 
Black  Pool,  till  her  voice  recalled  me. 

*  My  young  lady  sat  quiet,  but  her  dark 
and  bright  lover  hovered  around  her, 
and  many  others.  Presently,  the  Misses 
Trevor  and  some  ether  young  ladies  came 
up;  they  stood  talking  to  Miss  Chura,  and 
shut  out  my  view  of  the  room.  They 
moved  off,  one  by  one^  when  the  dance 


began,  and,  looking  all  about,  I  could  see 
neither  Sir  Raymond  nor  Mr  Ugo.  The 
clock  struck  twelve,  and  I  remembered 
then  that  Mr  Ugo  had  said  something 
about  "the  Black  Pool,"  and  "midnight,^ 
when  he  spoke  to  Sir  Raymond,  with  that 
hellish  look  of  his  face.  Deadly  fear  went 
through  me! 

*  Telling  Miss  Clara  I  would  soon  be 
back,  I  went  away.  Roger  was  still  in 
the  hall.  I  told  him  to  get  a  lantern, 
and  come  after  me:  he  didn't  understand 
my  hurry  and  flight,  but  he  came.  I  ran 
over  the  Christmas  snow  fast  as  my  legs 
would  carry  me,  he  following.  When  I 
turned  down  the  Black  Walk,  he  cried 
after  me,  "Not  there!"  but  I  didn't  heed. 
I  saw  a  light  by  the  pool,  and  sped  on, 
in  agony  lest  we  should  be  too  late!' 

*  Marg'ret,  it  pains  you.' 

*  No  matter;  I  shall  soon  have  finished 
BOW.  As  I  came  near  the  pool,  that  light 
disappeared.  I  heard  a  heavy  splash — 
some  one  rushed  by,  and  the  gleam  of 
Roger's  lantern  fell  on  a  dark  fiend's  face. 
Oh  Roger !  Roger !  I  never  thought  of 
him,  only  of  my  young  mistress  waiting 
and  watching  for  one  she  might  never 
see  again! 

'  I  cried  to  Roger  to  save  Sir  Raymond. 
No  need  to  have  done  that;  he  had 
plunged  into  the  black  water  before  the 
words  were  out  of  my  mouth.  The  deadly 
cold  waters  of  that  pool  never  froze !  I 
threw  myself  dowp  at  the  edge,  and  held 
the  lantern  as  far  out  as  I  could  reach 
over  it.  Roger  got  hold  of  Sir  Raymond, 
and  struggled  with  him  to  the  side  where 
I  lay.  iseized  hold  of  his  clothes;  soon 
he  lay  safe  on  the  ground. 

^I  turned  to  help  Roger:  once  he  al- 
most touched  my  outstretched  hands,  but 
the  cold  had  seized  him,  he  sank ' 

*But  he  was  saved?  You  called  help, 
and  he  was  saved  1 ' 

*I  called  help!  ay,  I  think  I  shrieked 
as  wild  and  loud  as  the  Snow-Lady.  Yeiy 
sooft  there  was  a  gleam  of  torches  and 
lanterns  round  the  pool;  but  nobody  would 
jump  in.  They  hdd  me,  and  I  thought  I 
should  go  mad.  Happy  was  the  pale 
bride  on  that  Christmas  Eve,  long  ago ! 
She  and  her  husband  were  wedded  for 
eternity  by  the  waters  of  that  pool — ^but 
Roger ! 

*  There  was  a  pause  in  the  senseless 
coafusion  by  the  pool  when  Mr  Treylynn 
came  down  the  Bhick  Walk.  It  was 
not  one  but  all  who  declared  that  the 
Snow-Lady  followed  him,  throwing  up 
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her  annsy  as  if  in  triamph.  One  glanft 
at  Sir  Raymond,  one  at  me,  and  Mr  Trey- 
lynn  seemed  to  understand  it  ail.  He  or- 
dered Sir  Raymond  to  be  carried  to  the 
hoose,  then  he  jumped  in  to  try  and  save 
Roger.  He  was  an  old  man ;  the  waters  of 
the  pool  were  very  cold;  he  was  drowned, 
and  Roger  was  not  saved.' 

I  gnwped  Mar^f  ref  s  hand,  and  looked 
wonderingly  into  her  dear  eyes:  she  was 
quite  calm  now.  It  was  I  who  would 
have  cried,  *  Roger !  Roger!'  and*Mar- 
g'ret!  Margaret  1' 

*0h,  the  wild  confusion  among  the 
Christmas  guests  in  this  old  hall  that 
night !  I  knew  nothing  then,  thanks  be 
to  God!  The  servants  fled  away  from 
the  place,  and  the  guests  remained  cow- 
ering over  the  fires  till  morning;  then 
they  went  too. 

^  Sir  Raymond  recovered,  and  Lady  Tre- 
vor took  my  mistress  and  myself  home  to 
Trevor  Court.  My  poor  mistress !  It  was 
a  blessed  thingfor  me  that  I  roused  up 
from  my  stupor  to  take  care  of  her.  She 
wailed  her  father  night  and  day — she  felt 
it  all  the  worse  that  she  had  not  always 
loved  him — she  thought  of  him  only  as 
the  fond  old  man  of  that  dreadful  night 
We  feared  her  heart  would  break!  It 
was  long  before  she  would  even  see  Sir 
Raymond — he  went  away  from  home,  that 
he  mightn't  trouble  her.' 

*  You  have  more  to  tell,  good  Marg'ret  ? ' 

She  had  fallen  into  a  reverie,  looking 
out  with  such  a  strange  expression,  that 
my  eyes  followed  hers  to  the  window,  ex^ 
pecting  to  see — ^what? 

^There's  but  little  more  to  tell,'  she 
said,  bringing  her  eyes  slowly  back  to  my 
ficu^e.  *  The  pool  was  dragged — my  Roger's 
body  was  found,  thank  Qod !  he  was  laid 
in  the  churchyard  hard  by.  The  sun 
shines  and  the  daisies  grow  upon  his 
grave,  and  the  people  pass  it  by  as  they 
go  to  church.  The  master  was  never 
found.' 


*  More  about  him  and  that  Ugo  came 
to  be  known.' 

*  Tes,  all  the  world  knew  it,  or  the 
story  shouldn't  pass  my  lipa— she  alive 
still,  and  a  happy  wife  and  mother ! 

*Mr  Treylynn  left  papers,  from  which  it 
was  found  that  his  nephew  had  power 
over  him,  because  he  had  come  to  know 
of  a  Clime  he  had  committed  in  his  yoath. 
The  traitor  had  learned  the  whole  story 
when  he  had  nursed  the  roaster  in  a  fever. 
After  long  years  of  misery  and  remorse, 
Mr  Treylynn  had,  at  last^  determined  to 
give  himself  up  to  justice^  and  leave  his 
estate  to  his  daughter  and  Sir  Raymond 
— Mr  Ugo  having  thought  to  get  both 
his  daughter  and  his  property. 

*  Neither  Ugo  nor  the  governess  w&b 
seen  again  after  that  night  But,  in  the 
newspapers,  we  saw,  some  years  ago  now, 
that  a  Ugo  Leopardi  had  been  kUied  in  a 
street  quarrel  in  Yenioe. 

*  Little  Viola  lived  with  Miss  Clara 
(Lady  Trevor  rather)  till  she  married; — 
her  father  never  wrote  or  sent  to  her.' 

*And  how  is  it,  good  Marg'ret,  that 
you  live  alone  herel' 

^  I  often  go  and  visit  my  lady,  but  I 
get  heart-sick  if  I'm  long  away  from  this 
place,  so  home  I  come  again.  Fm  not 
let  want  for  anything,  and  when  I  am 
old  and  helpless,  I  suppose  I'll  need  to 
live  at  Trevor  Court,  for  nobody  would 
live  with  me  here;  but  it  'ill  be  with  a 
sore,  sad  heart  that  I  bid  good-by  to 
Greystone  Hall.' 

ni  make  no  comment  on  that  faithful 
woman's  story.  I  have  had  quaint  let- 
ters from  her  now  and  then,  which  I 
treasure.  Whatever  of  the  supernatural 
there  is  in  this  story  Marg'ret  firmly  be- 
lieved; of  that  I  am  convinced ! 

As  I  walked  home  through  that  wierd 
evening's  twilight  down  the  ghostly 
avenue,  the  lonely  road  across  the  wild 
moors,  I  thought  more  of  a  fedthful  woman 
than  of  the  white  wife,  the  Snow-Lady. 


'Tis  greatly  wife  to  talk  with  our  paft  hours; 
And  afk  them,  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven ; 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts, 

Good  counfels  obferved  are  chains  to  grace. — Fuller, 
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In  private  we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch,  in  the  family  our  tem- 
pers, and  in  company  our  tongues. 

♦  ♦  *  There  is  not,  I  think,  fo  melancholy  a  fight  in  the 
world  (an  hofpital  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it)  as  that  of  a  thou- 
fand  perfons,  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  gentry,  who,  gentle  per- 
haps by  nature,  and  made  more  gentle  by  education,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  innocent  and  inoffenfive,  yet,  being  deftitute  of  all  re- 
ligion, or  not  at  all  governed  by  the  religion  they  profefs,  are  none  of 
them  at  any  great  diftance  from  an  eternal  ftate,  where  felf-deception 
will  be  impoffible,  and  where  amufements  cannot  enter.  Some  of 
them,  we  may  fay,  will  be  reclaimed;  it  is  moft  probable,  indeed, 
that  (bme  of  them  will;  becaufe  mercy,  if  one  may  be  allowed 
the  expreffion,  is  fond  of  diftinguifhing  itfelf  by  feeking  its  objedls 
among  the  moft  defperate  clafs;  but  the  Scripture  gives  no  encou- 
ragement to  the  warmeft  charity  to  hope  for  deliverance  for  them  all. 
When  I  fee  an  afflifted  man.  Unhappy  man,  I  fay  to  myfelf,  there 
is  perhaps  a  man  whom  the  world  woula  envy  if  they  knew  the  value 
of  his  forrows,  which  are  poflibly  intended  only  to  foften  his  heart, 
and  to  turn  his  affedlions  toward  their  proper  centre:  but  when  I 
fee  a  crowd  of  voluptuaries,  who  have  no  ears  but  for  mufic,  no  eyes 
but  for  fplendour,  and  no  tongue  but  for  impertinence  and  folly,  I 
fay,  or  at  leaft  I  fee  occafion  to  fay.  This  is  madnefs — this  perfifted 
in  muft  have  a  tragical  conclufion — it  will  condemn  you  not  only  as 
Chriftians,  unworthy  of  the  name,  but  as  intelligent  creatures,  i  ou 
know  by  the  light  of  nature,  if  you  have  not  quenched  it,  that  there 
is  a  God,  and  that  a  life  like  yours  cannot  be  according  to  His  will. — 
Comperes  Letters. 

Emblem  of  the  Resurrection  from  a  Grain  of  Wheat. — 
There  is  a  poor,  dry,  and  wrinkled  kernel  caft  into  the  ground;  and 
there  it  lieth,  fwelleth,  breaketh,  and,  one  would  think,  perifheth. 
But  behold,  it  receiveth  life,  it  chippeth,  it  putteth  forth  a  blade,  and 
groweth  into  a  ftalk.  There  alfo  appeareth  an  ear:  it  alfo  fweetly 
bloflbms,  with  a  full  kernel  in  the  ear.  It  is  the  fame  wheat,  yet 
behold  how  the  fafhion  doth  differ  from  what  was  fown  !  And  our 
brawn  will  be  left  behind,  when  we  rife  again.  The  body  arifeth,  as 
to  the  nature  of  it,  the  felf-fame  nature;  but  as  to  the  manner  of  it, 
how  far  tranfcendent !  "  The  glory  of  the  terreftrial  is  one,  and  the 
glory  of  the  celeftial  another ! " — Bunyan. 

What  I  would  be  if  some  things  were  not. 
Fame,  honour,  beauty,  ftate,  trains,  blood,  and  birth. 
Are  but  the  fading  bloffoms  of  the  earth. 
I  would  be  great;  but  that  the  fun  doth  ftill 
Level  his  rays  againft  the  rifing  hill. 
I  would  be  high;  but  fee  the  proudeft  oak 
Moft  fubjeft  to  the  rending  thunder-ftroke. 
I  would  be  rich;  but  fee  men,  too  unkind. 
Dig  out  the  bowels  of  the  richeft  mine. 
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I  would  be  wife;  but  that  die  fax  I  fee 

Sufpeded  gu3ty,  while  the  aft  goes  free. 

I  would  be  &ir;  but  fee  that  champion  proud. 

The  bright  fun,  often  fetting  in  a  cloud. 

I  would  be  poor;  but  fee  the  humble  grafi 

Trampled  upon  bjr  each  unworthy  a(s. 

Rich,  hated;  wife,  fufpeded;  feom'd,If  poor; 

Great,  fear'd;  fair,  tempted;  high,  ftfll  envied  aaore. 

Sir  Kenebn  Di^, 

Your  word  is  your  fervant  lb  long  as  you  retain  it,  but  it  becomes 
your  matter  when  you  fuiFer  it  to  efcape. 

It  is  with  a  word  as  with  an  arrow :  the  arrow  once  loofed  does  not 
return  to  the  bow,  nor  a  word  to  the  lips. 

•  ♦  •  Some  people's  religious  opinion  is  only  a  ftake  driven 
in  the  ground;  does  not  grow — fhoots  out  no  green — remains  jufi 
there^  and  juftyS. — Fofter. 

•  *  ^  Our  life  is  but  a  narrow  circle,  and  when  in  its  centre 
we  are  not  far  ft'om  its  edge ;  and  as  we  daily  advance  toivards  its 
boundaries,  let  us  keep  the  tranfition  that  awaits  us  conftantly  before 
our  eyes. — Henry  Martyn. 

Folly,  and  vice,  are  a6tors;  the  firft  cry 
The  prologue  to  the  cnfuing  tragedy: 
The  former  a<Jl  confifteth  of  dumb  ihows; 
The  fecond  he  to  more  perfedion  grows; 
In  the  third  he  is  a  man,  and  doth  begin 
To  nurture  vice,  and  ad  the  deeds  of  fln; 
In  the  fourth  declines;  in  the  fifth  difeafes  clog 
And  trouble  him;  then  death's  his  epilogue. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

•  ♦  ♦  Has  It  never  occurred  to  us,  when  furrounded  by 
forrows,  that  they  may  be  fent  to  us  only  for  our  inflruAion,  as 
we  darken  the  cages  of  birds  when  we  wifh  to  teach  them  to  fing  ? — 
fean  Paul. 

Short  Prayers:  An  Anecdote. — In  17 15,  I  dined  with  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde  at  Richmond.  We  were  fourteen  at  table.  There 
was  my  Lord  Mar,  my  Lord  Jerfey,  mv  Lord  Arran,  my  Lord  Lans- 
doune,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Sir  Reamond  Everard,  and  Atterbury, 
Bifhop  of  Rocheiler.  The  refl  of  the  company  I  do  not  exadly  re- 
member. During  the  dinner  there  was  a  jocular  di(pute  (I  forget 
how  it  arofe)  concerning  fhort  prayers.  Sir  William  Wyndham  told 
us  that  the  fhorteft  prayer  he  had  ever  heard  was  the  prayer  of  a 
common  foldier,  juft  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  *'  O  God,  if 
there  be  a  God,  fave  my  foul,  if  I  have  a  foul  !'*  This  was  followed 
by  a  general  laugh.  I  immediately  refle<^ed  that  fuch  a  treatment  of 
the  fubjeA  was  too.  ludicrous,  at  leaft  improper,  where  a  learned  and 
religious  prelate  was  one  of  the  company.     But  I  had  fbon  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  making  a  different  refledion.  Atterbuiy,  fceming  to  join 
in  the  converfation,  and  applying  himfelf  to  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
faid,  "  Your  prayer,  Sir  William,  is  indeed  very  fhort;  but  I  remem- 
ber another  as  fhort,  but  a  much  better,  offered  up  likewife  by  a  poor 
foldier  in  the  feme  circumftances,  *  O  God,  if  in  the  day  of  battle  I 
forget  thee,  do  thou  not  forget  me  ! ' "  This,  as  Atterbury  pronounced 
it,  with  his  ufual  grace  and  dignity,  was  a  very  gentle  and  polite  re- 
proof, and  was  immediately  felt  by  the  whole  company. — Related  hy 
Dr  King, 


ONE  BRIGHT  BEAM  ON  A  CHEERLESS  PATH; 

A  LEAFLET  ON  ' LITTLE  HELPS.' 


I  AK  in  the  position  of  a  roan  who  has 
fallen  behind  his  age.  I  was  reckoned  to 
have  some  talent  for  business,  as  business 
was  conducted  in  my  young  days,  but  I 
have  never  caught  the  go>ahead  spirit  of 
these  times — straining,  pushing,  jostling, 
manoeuvring,  over-reaching — by  which  it 
has  happened,  that  many  who  set  out  with 
roe  in  the  voyage  of  life,  have  far  out- 
stripped me,  and  perhaps  as  many  more 
have  foundered  and  sunk  never  to  rise 
again.  Thirty  years  ago,  I  was  a  com- 
mittee roan  in  most  of  the  religious  and 
benevolent  societies  of  my  native  town  (in 
the  north  of  Ireland);  now,  these  societies 
are  ten  for  one;  and  the  same  spirit  that 
has  changed  the  face  of  mercantile  busi- 
ness, has  found  its  way  into  the  pursuits 
of  charity,  so  that  the  modes  of  raising 
the  wind  for  these  purposes  have  seemed 
to  me  to  become  nearly  as  complicated  and 
difficult,  and  removed  from  the  simplicity 
of  more  Christian  benevolence,  as  the  me- 
thods of  acquiring  private  wealth,  are 
from  the  simple  rules  of  industry  and 
frugality  which  I  once  believed  sufficient 
and  infallible.  My  business  has  become 
a  very  humble  jog-trot  affair;  my  name 
has  disappeared  from  one  committee  after 
another;  finally,  an  increasing  family,  with 
diminishing  means,  has  forced  me  to  with- 
draw even  my  subscriptions;  and  the  only 
way  in  which  the  floodgates  of  benevolence 
have  been  kept  open  for  some  years,  has 
been  by  giving  an  occasional  penny  to  a 
certain  set  of  mendicants,  who  statedly 
visit  my  little  oonnting-honse.  I  never 
argue  with  those  who  tell  me  it  is  wrong 
to  relieve  beggars;  I  don*t  care  to  grapple 
with  the  general  principle;  it  suffices  for 
me  that  this  humble  and  slender  charity 
gratifies  the  desire  of  alleviating  human 


roisery;  it  keeps  me  in  constant  contact 
with  those  who  are  worse  off  than  myself, 
and  prevents  me  from  being  wholly  ab- 
sorb(;d  in  my  own  selfish  sorrows;  tlie  sight 
of  so  much  misery  that  I  cannot  relieve, 
makes  me  regret  my  poverty  more  for  the 
sake  of  others  than  for  myself,  and  leads 
me  to  bless  the  All-wise  Disposer  for  what 
I  have,  instead  of  dwelling  repiuingly  on 
what  I  have  not.  I  rejoice  that  more  aush 
picious  paths  of  usefulness  are  open  to  the 
enterprising  and  hopeful;  but  to  one  whose 
spirit  has  been  broken  by  misfortune,  and 
crushed  by  domestic  bereavement,  this 
sort  of  intercourse  with  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  appears  to  have  a  melancholy  suit- 
ability. It  is  a  walk  few  will  envy  me. 
Seldom  do  those  who  take  to  mendicity 
rise  to  anything  better,  and  seldom  does 
he  who  interests  himself  in  beggars  meet 
with  anything  to  cheer  or  encourage  him. 
It  is  generaUy  from  bad  to  worse.  Let 
me  gratefully  record  an  exception. 

Among  those  who  have  frequently  got 
a  penny  at  my  counting-house,  was  an  in- 
teresting boy  about  eight  years  of  age. 
He  could  give  little  account  of  himself, 
except  that  his  father  was  dead,  and  his 
mother  was  sick,  almost  always  sick,  and 
unable  to  work;  and  she  had  no  one  in 
the  world  but  him,  and  all  he  could  do 
was  to  beg  for  her.  There  was  nothing 
to  distinguish  this  squalid,  ragged  child 
from  the  common  herd  of  young  beggars, 
except  that  he  did  not  whine  or  cry;  he 
told  his  story  with  a  certain  frankness  and 
manly  confidence,  tiiat  made  one  almost 
snre  it  was  tnie.  I  gave  hira  a  penny 
whenever  he  called,  and  often  wished  it 
were  in  my  power  to  rescue  him  fh>m  this 
vagrant  life,  almost  certain  to  lead  sooner 
or  later  to  vice  and  infamy.    But  having 
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nothing  ftirther  in  my  power,  I  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  even  to  make  stricter  in- 
qniiy  into  the  case.  I  did  indeed  mention 
the  child  to  some  of  my  more  opulent  and 
influential  neighbours,  but  they  could  see 
no  way  of  benefiting  him  except  getting 
him  into  an  orphan  hospital,  which  would 
have  separated  him  from  his  mother,  and 
this  I  could  not  believe  to  be  right  I 
durst  not  attempt  any  plan  the  burden 
of  which  would  probably  fall  upon  myself. 
I  had  to  think  of  eight  motherless  little 
children  of  my  own,  whom  I  was  barely 
able  to  support,  and  whom  my  death 
might  some  day  leave  utterly  destitute. 
So  I  continued  just  to  give  little  George 
the  usual  dole  of  alms,  encouraging  him 
to  hope  that  he  would  soon  be  able  to 
work  for  his  mother;  and  advising  him 
meanwhile  to  avoid  bad  company,  to  re- 
frain his  hands  from  stealing,  and  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  for  any  honest  way  of 
earning  a  penny  now  and  then,  rather 
than  begging  one. 

One  day  a  lady  who  kept  a  boarding- 
house  told  me  that  her  inmates  were  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  bits  of  good  meat  and 
vegetables  on  their  plates,  besides  crusts 
of  bread  and  other  matters,  which  could 
not  be  cooked  up  again,  and  yet  were  too 
good  for  the  waste  pail,  and  she  asked  if  I 
knew  any  poor  creature  that  would  think 
it  worth  while  to  call  for  such  scraps.  I 
gratefully  accepted  the  o£fer,  and  promised 
to  send  little  Qeorge,  while  secretly  I  hoped 
and  prayed  that  she  might  interest  herself 
further,  and  that  this  might  prove  one 
step  to  his  deliverance  from  mendicancy. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Qeorge  made  his 
appearance  at  my  office,  but  so  metamor- 
phosed, that  at  first  I  did  not  know  him. 
He  was  well  dressed  from  head  to  foot, 
his  face  and  hands  perfectly  clean,  and  his 
hair  neatly  cut  and  brushed — a  remark- 
ably pretty  boy  I  now  for  the  first  time 
perceived  him  to  be. 

*Why,  child,  what  has  happened  to 
you  V  I  exclaimed  as  soon  as  I  recognised 
him. 

*  That's  just  what  I  came  to  tell  you, 
sir,  for  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know.  You  see,  sir,  I  was  walking  easy 
through  Donegal  Square  last  Wednes- 
day, and  I  saw  a  gentleman  looking  very 
hard  at  me.  And  then  he  came  straight 
up,  and  he  changed  colour,  and  asked 
me  my  name;  and  I  told  him  it.  And 
he  said,  "  Then  Tm  your  unde.**    And, 


sir,  he  looked  very  white,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  could  scarcely  get  out  the  words; 
but  he  told  me  he  was  a  well-to-do  fisrmer 
in  the  County  Antrim,  and  that  he  was 
a  bachelor  without  a  £unily,  and  that  my 
father  was  his  only  brother,  and  that  he 
knew  me  by  my  likeness  to  him;  and  he 
asked  me  about  my  mother  and  all,  and 
went  to  see  her.  And,  sir,  he  took  me  to 
Bank  Street,  and  bought  me  all  tiiese 
clothes;  and  he  washed  me,  and  did  my 
hair  with  his  own  hands,  and  still  he 
looked  me  in  the  face  and  said,  **  You're 
the  image  of  your  fother,  my  boy,  that's 
the  way  I  knew  you."  Ajid,  sir,  he  is  to 
bring  Ms  car  to-morrow,  to  take  us  home 
to  live  with  him;  and  he  says  my  mother 
will  be  quite  well  again  when  she  is  rightly 
taken  care  of;  and  he  says  he'll  send  me 
to  school,  and  bring  me  up  respectable. 
You  would  wonder,  sir,  how  tender-hearted 
he  is,  to  be  a  big,  stout  man;  I  thought 
nothing  of  my  mother  crying  when  they 
talked  about  my  father;  but  it  was  queer 
to  see  my  uncle  crying,  as  if  he  had  beim 
nothing  for  all  the  world  but  a  woman 
itself.' 

Thus  did  the  little  fellow  run  on,  nor 
did  I  care  to  interrupt  him.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  afraid  that,  if  I  spoke,  I 
might  betray  such  weakness  as  was,  in 
Qeorge's  estimation,  *like  nothing  but  a 
woman  itseli'  A  moment  he  paused,  dnd 
seeming  not  to  understand  my  silence,  he 
added,  *  And,  sir,  I  thought  I  might  come 
and  tell  you,  and  bid  you  good-by;  for 
perhaps,  if  you  had  seen  me  not  coming 
back,  you  might  have  thought  I  had  taken 
to  some  bad  ways  against  your  advice.  So 
I  thought  I  had  better  come  and  tell  you.' 

Of  course  I  congratulated  my  little 
proteg6  on  this  happy  turn  in  his  destiny; 
I  made  him  promise  not  to  neglect  going 
to  a  Sunday  school;  and  with  some  further 
words  of  advice,  I  parted  with  him,  bless- 
ing Providence  for  one  bright  beam  on  my 
cheerless  path,  and  fondly  cherishing  the 
hope  that  I  might  meet  Qeorge  again  at 
some  future  stage  of  life's  dreary  journey. 

[We  regret  to  say  that  this  hope  was  not 
to  be  reidised.  The  amiable  individual 
who  communicated  the  above  to  us,  some 
years  ago,  fell  a  victim  to  typhus  fever  a 
few  weeks  afterwards — the  result  probably 
of  his  benevolent  intercourse  with  the  poor. 
A  few  friends  who  knew  his  modest  worth 
undertook  to  see  that  his  children  should 
not '  beg  their  hreaAjy^Correepondent. 
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A  GOODLY  number  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  been  singing  for  many  years 
past,  'There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys,' 
and  have  cheerfully  borne  up  under  pri- 
vations well  calculated  to  break  down 
stout  hearts:  have  passed  through  sea- 
sons of  pestilence  and  famine;  have  con- 
tributed without  repining  towards  the 
expenses  of  war;  and  all  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  a  turn  in  human  affairs  which  would 
restore  them  at  least  some  of  the  comforts 
of  which  they  were  temporarily  deprived. 
But  the  good  time  doesn't  come,  and  their 
song  is  modulating  into  a  very  flat  key. 

A  less  enthasiastic  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, the  domestic  economists,  have  pa- 
tiently submitted  to  the  evils  for  which 
there  appeared  no  obvious  remedy;  and 
though  week  after  week  household  finances 
presented  a  most  melancholy  spectacle,  a 
hope  glimmered  in  the  distance,  and 
seemed  to  point  to  a  time  when  these 
family  embarrassments  would  be  at  an 
end.  But  the  war  is  over,  and  naturally 
enough  we  look  for  a  faint  probability  of 
seeing  past  hopes  realised,  if  nothing  more; 
yet  even  that  is  at  present  denied  us. 

A  select  class  of  minds,  of  somewhat 
different  calibre  to  those  above  named, 
have  also  been  occupied  in  investigating 
the  social  phenomena  presented  to  their 
observation  during  the  same  period.  As 
their  hopes  were  never  quite  so  sanguine, 
80  their  disappointments  are  not  so  bitter. 
These  social  philosophers  have  all  along 
perceived  that  other  causes  beside  those 
of  war  and  pestilence  have  entered  into 
the  production  of  these  results,  and  they 
now  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  they 
may  safely  assert  something  more  is  wanted 
than  cheerful  singing,  patient  endurance, 
hope,  or  submission;  and  that  diligent  in- 
quiry, earnest  solicitude,  and  active  exer- 
tion will  be  more  likely  to  hasten  the 
advent  of  the  coming  *good  time:'  nay 
more,  that  these  are  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  its  ever  coming  at  all. 

Very  important  propositions  are  urged 
upon  our  consideration  by  these  philoso- 
phic thinkers.  They  bid  us  remember  that 
the  practice  of  habitual  and  universal  ab- 
stemiousness will  not  shield  us  from  these 
calamities;  for  if  a  nation,  or  the  greater 
portion  of  the  people  of  any  nation,  content 
itself  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and 


avoid  overworking  the  resources  of  nature, 
such  as  are  found  on  and  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  then  an  unpropitious 
season,  or  a  blight,  may  seriously  diminish 
the  supply  of  those  necessaries,  that  no- 
thing cheaper,  according  to  the  hypothesis, 
being  found  to  supply  their  place,  famine 
and  starvation  must  inevitably  be  the  re- 
sult. Ireland  and  the  potato  blight  fur- 
nish an  example  of  this  error. 

They  tell  us,  moreover,  that  overtasking 
the  resources  of  nature  will  be  productive 
of  like  results :  if  by  means  of  artificial 
manures,  scientific  principles,  and  mecha- 
nical contrivances,  the  land  is  made  to 
produce  an  abnormal  supply  of  food,  a 
crowded  population  will  settle  upon  it; 
and  should  an  unfavourable  season,  or  a 
blight,  occur  under  these  conditions,  the 
land  being  already  overworked,  and,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  all  available  mental  en- 
ergy having  been  exhausted  in  overwork- 
ing it,  privation  and  suffering  must  follow. 
France,  during  the  last  few  years,  has 
afforded  an  illustration  of  this  proposition 
and  its  corollary :  not  that  scientific  me- 
thods have  been  adopted  to  the  extent 
they  might  be,  but  because  there  does  not 
exist  the  inclination  or  available  mental 
energy  to  apply  them  further. 

Again  the^  tell  us,  that  we  cannot,  be- 
yond a  certain  limit,  depend  upon  volun- 
tary expatriation  as  a  i^emedy  for  this 
inequality  between  the  quantity  of  food 
produced  and  that  needed  for  consumption. 
Emigrants,  it  is  true,  are  continually  set- 
ting out  from  almost  every  country  to 
other  countries  where  they  think  they  shall 
fare  better;  but,  after  this  process  has  been 
carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  there  re- 
mains a  residuum  of  the  population  whose 
love  of  countiy  and  home  is  so  active  and 
invincible,  that  no  suffering  can  drive  them, 
no  temptation  attract  them,  from  the  land 
of  their  birth  or  the  scenes  of  their  child- 
hood. Of  this  proposition,  England  affords 
ample  proof  at  the  present  day. 

Is  there,  then,  no  hope  for  England  and 
France?  Are  all  their  resources  exhausted? 
Have  we  nothing  before  us  but  the  pro- 
spect of  ever-increasing  penury  and  want? 

To  these  questions  our  philosophic 
friends  reply  by  asking  another.  They 
say,  Is  there  no  source  of  food  or  other  ne- 
cessary remaining  comparatively  neglected, 
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or  totally  unworised?  And  then  they  bid 
U8  turn  our  eyes  to  the  continent  of  South 
America,  where  millions  of  wholesome  car- 
cases are  flayed  for  the  sake  of  their  skins, 
and  then  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  the 
vultures,  or  to  putrefy  in  the  sun.  To 
India,  where  the  same  thing  is  to  be  seen. 
To  the  tropics,  where  food,  animal  and 
vegetable,  maybe  had  almost  for  the  fetch- 
ing, and  which,  by  the  application  of  me- 
thods already  known,  could  be  preserved 
and  brought  to  us,  not  merely  in  a  whole- 
some state,  but  possessing  qualities  which 
would  render  it  far  more  acceptable  than 
much  for  which  we  pay  a  high  price  at 
home,  and  which,  when  obtained,  is  scarce- 
ly fit  to  eat.  Again,  we  are  invited  to 
look  at  our  coal  fields,  on  which  are  erected 
what  are  called  coke  ovens,  where  millions 
of  cubic  feet  of  exceUent  gas  are  ejected 
into  the  atmosphere,  not  merely  to  be 
utterly  wasted,  but  what  is  worse,  to  pol- 
lute and  blacken  the  air;  while  thousands 
of  poor  creatures,  a  few  miles  southward, 
are  shivering  and  starving  over  a  fireless 
hearth,  and  wanting  that  very  fuel  which 
where  it  exists  is  regarded  as  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  nuisance,  to  be  tolerated  only 
because  it  cannot  be  averted. 

But  without  wandering  to  distant  lands, 
or  detaining  ourselves  with  chimerical  pro- 
jects, we  are  assured  that  we  have  at  our 
own  doors  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  the  most  delicious,  wholesome,  and  nu- 
tritious food,  and  which,  strangely  enough, 
has  been  by  us  hitherto  almost  ignored. 
It  is  to  this  we  shall  now  invite  the 
reader's  attention,  first,  because  it  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  more  feasible  resource  than 
any  other;  and,  secondly,  because  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  mine  of 
edible  wealth  will  not  remain  any  longer 
neglected,  but  that  we  shall,  ere  many 
months  are  over,  find  a  most  efficiently 
organised  body  of  men  engaged  in  collect- 
ing and  diffusing  the  treasures  which  we 
are  about  to  examine. 

It  will  perhaps  sound  strange  to  many 
that  we  should  at  this  time  of  day  refer 
to  our  fisheries  as  a  source  of  food  which 
has  not  been  worked,  seeing  that  fishing 
is  an  occupation  which  is  practised  by  the 
most  illiterate  aitd  uncivilised  of  peoples, 
and  that  it  has  been  followed  by  a  class  of 
men  in  our  own  country  in  every  stage  of 
its  history.  Now  it  is  just  because  illite- 
rate and  unskilled  men  are  almost  the 
only  ones  to  whom  the  duty  has  been  con- 
fided, that  such  meagre  results  have  been 
attained,  and  this  truth  we  purpose  to  ex- 


hibit by  two  or  three  striking  illustrations; 
after  which  we  will  give  some  particulars 
relative  to  the  means  about  to  be  adopted 
to  remedy  tiie  existing  state  of  things. 

Suppose  we  give  a  glance  first  at  that 
most  common,  yet  withal  very  wholesome 
and  relishable  little  fish,  the  herring. 
Time  out  of  mind  this  fish  has  been  caaght 
and  eaten,  not  only  by  the  English,  but 
also,  and  much  more  extensively,  by  the 
Dutch.   And,  after  all,  what  do  we  know 
of  its  habits,  its  habitats,  or  its  history? 
Examine  those  learned  reservoirs,  the  en- 
cyclopaedias, and  we  shall  find,  in  nearly 
every  case,  the  sum  total  of  the  informa- 
tion they  afford  is  an  extract  from  Pen- 
nant, the  only  authority  for  a  long  series 
of  years  on  the  subject.    But  Pennant's 
information  is  really  not  worth  a  straw  : 
it  is  made  up  of  inferences  and  deductions 
for  which  he  had  altogether  insufficient 
data;  and  yet  he  speaks  with  a  positive- 
ness  of  manner  and  a  minuteness  of  detail 
that  would  seem  to  put  all  doubts  out  of 
countenance.    He  tells  us  that  they  win- 
ter in  the  great  basin  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  assigns  as  a  reason,  what  is  very  ques- 
tionable in  point  of  fact,  that  that  space 
swarms  with  (marine)  insect  food  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  the  seas  of  warmer 
latitudes.    Then  we  are  informed  that 
this  mighty  army — by  the  way,  the  word 
herring  is  derived  from  the  German  ?ieer, 
an  army — puts  itself  in  motion  in  the 
spring,  and  the  grand  shoal  arrives  at  the 
Shetknd  Isles  in  June;  when  its  breadth 
and  depth  are  such  as  to  alter  the  appear- 
ance of  the  very  ocean.     *  It  is  divided 
into  distinct  columns,  five  or  six  miles  in 
length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth.' 
The  very  minuteness  of  this  statement  of 
a  general  fact  is  sufficient  to  excite  suspi- 
cion.  Ho  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  first 
check  this  great  army  meets  in  its  south- 
ward march  is  from  the  Shetland  Isles, 
which  divide  it  into  two  parts;  one  wing 
taking  the  east,  and  proceeding  towards 
Yarmouth,  the  other  the  west,  till  they 
arrive  at  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  a 
further  subdivision  takes  place,  one  de- 
tachment taking  a  course  down  the  Irish 
Channel,  the  other  losing  itself  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic. 

Such  are  some  of  the  particulars  fur- 
nished by  Pennant  relative  to  the  herring. 
But  Mr  Tarrell,  a  more  recent  authority, 
has  with  much  labour  collected  from  every 
available  source  an  amount  of  information, 
and  that  so  well  attested,  as  throws  Mr 
Pennant  quite  in  the  backgromnL 
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It  does  not  aj^ear  that  we  have  any 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  herring 
makes  the  Arctic  basin  its  winter  rendez- 
vous. Ko  one  has  ever  recorded,  or,  that 
we  know,  observed,  that  it  abounds  there 
at  any  period  of  the  year;  nor  have  whale 
fishers  or  arctic  voyagers  ever  made  par- 
ticular mention  of  them.  Neither  in  Ice- 
land nor  in  Greenland  is  there  any  fishery 
for  them,  and  at  the  southern  coast  of  the 
latter  country  its  appearance  is  very  rare. 
On  its  northern  coast  a  small  variety  is 
found,  but  it  is  of  very  little  account. 

In  truth,  there  is  scarcely  any  solid 
basis  for  a  belief  in  the  migratory  charac- 
ter of  the  herring  at  all.  It  is  as  good  as 
proved  that  its  progress  along  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  Britain  from  a  central 
point,  such  as  the  Shetland  Isles,  is  quite 
imaginary;  and  we  have  ample  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  natural  habitat  of 
the  herring  is  the  deep  water  all  around 
our  coast.  So  far  are  tbey  from  migrating 
from  tbe  north  only,  they  often  visit  the 
western  coast  of  Cork  in  August,  which  is 
a  month  before  the  northern  shoal  arrives 
there  through  the  Irish  Channel.  On  this 
point,  however,  Mr  Yarreli's  inference  is 
not  quite  legitimate,  inasmuch  as  the 
shoal  which  arrives  at  Cork  thus  early 
may  be  a  re-gregation  of  those  lost  sight 
of  in  their  passage  down  the  side  of  the 
Atlantic 

Perhaps,  however,  if  we  say  that  at  pre- 
sent we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  herring,  we  shall 
be  pretty  nearly  right,  and  so  most  cor- 
rectly estimate  the  amount  of  our  know- 
ledge concerning  it;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  positive  knowledge,  let  us  amuse 
ourselves,  in  passing,  with  one  or  two  pre- 
valent whims  and  superstitions  to  which 
the  little  animal's  caprices  have  given 
-rise. 

The  very  capricious  manner  in  which 
tbe  herring  forsakes  what  appears  to  have 
been  its  favourite  haunts,  has  been  noticed 
by  all  naturalists,  as  well  as  by  persons 
engaged  in  the  fishing  trade.  At  Long 
Island,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  tbey  are  now 
rarely  seen,  and  the  natives  have  attri- 
buted this  desertion  to  the  manufacture  of 
kelp,  which  is  extensively  carried  on  there; 
and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  at  other 
places  where  that  manufacture  has  been 
introduced  no  such  phenomenon  has  oo- 
eurred.  Equally  absurd  is  the  notion 
that  they  are  driven  from  their  haunts 
by  the  report  of  a  gun;  but  so  deeply 
rooted  is  the  prejudice,  that  in  many  ports 


not  a  gun  has  been  fired  during  the  fish- 
ing season  since  the  df^  of  Cromwell, 
who  took  great  interest  in  the  fisheries  of 
Britain.  There  is  still  extant  a  belief  that 
herrings  have  been  driven  from  the  Baltic 
by  the  battle  of  Copenhagen.  Do  our 
readers  wonder  what  their  forefathers  did, 
in  the  absence  of  kelp  and  gunpowder,  for 
a  reason  to  assign  in  explanation  of  this 
oft-recurring  phenomenon  ?  An  ancient 
Highland  superstition  asserts  that  her- 
rings always  desert  the  coast  whereon 
blood  had  been  shed.  In  later  days, 
steam-boats  have  been  charged  with  the 
ofience;  but  a  host  of  pragmatical,  imper- 
tinent facts  oome  forward  again  in  defence 
of  the  accused,  and  assure  us  that  Loch 
Fyne  with  a  steam-boat  is  a  regular  haunt, 
while  other  lochs  without  one  are  utterly 
deserted.  Perhaps  the  richest  of  all  as- 
signable causes  for  this  capricious  move- 
ment of  the  herring  is  that  lately  named 
by  a  member  of  Parliament  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  wherein  he  informed  the  House 
that  a  certain  clergyman  on  the  Irish 
coast  having  intimated  his  intention  of 
taking  a  tithe  of  fish,  the  herrings  imme- 
diately deserted  the  spot,  and  have  never 
appeared  there  since ! 

The  spawning  season  occurs  about  the 
end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November. 
About  two  months  previous  to  this  her- 
rings are  in  their  prime.  They  make  their 
appearance  on  the  Dogger  Bank  in  June 
or  July.  This  famous  rendezvous  of  the 
herring,  as  well  as  of  some  other  important 
fish,  extends  along  the  east  coast  of  Eng- 
land a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles;  its  breadtii  is  about  fifty  miles,  and 
depth  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms. 
The  herrings  approach  the  shallow  waters, 
however,  not  for  the  sake  of  rendering 
themselves  easy  of  capture,  but  to  deposit 
theur  spawn  where  it  will  be  exposed  to 
those  indispensable  agents  of  vivification, 
warmth  and  oxygen.  In  the  deep  waters 
neither  of  these  is  attainable  to  a  sufficient 
degree.  For  upwards  of  seventy  days, 
fine,  well-conditioned  fish  are  to  be  found 
at  this  spot  in  the  most  profuse  abund- 
ance, and  were  it  not  that  the  sailing 
smacks  now  employed  expend  so  much 
time  in  going  to  and  fro  between  the  fish- 
ing-ground and  the  market,  the  quantity 
caught  would  be  enormous. 

As  to  the  mode  of  capture,  it  is  entirely 
by  means  of  drift  nets — that  is,  long  nets, 
the  upper  edges  of  which  are  kept  buoyant 
by  the  aid  of  corks,  while  the  lower  edges 
are  weighted  with  lamps  of  lead.    They 
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are  only  cast  in  the  night  time,  and  the 
darkest  nights  are  preferred.  If  the  sea 
be  slightly  ruffled,  it  is  deemed  so  much 
the  better.  The  sight  of  nets  alarms  the 
fish,  and  not  unfiequently  diiyes  them 
from  their  haunts. 

From  this  circumstance  arises  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  more  intelligent  and  culti- 
vated race  of  seamen  to  conduct  our 
fisheries  than  has  ever  yet  been  employed. 
Our  fishermen  are  such  poor  navigators, 
that  they  can  never  venture  out  of  sight 
of  land,  nor  can  they  often  be  prevailed  on 
to  remain  at  sea  many  days  together. 
And  yet  it  is  all  but  demonstrated,  that  if 
the  herring  fishery  were  extended  a  few 
miles  further  out,  the  catch  would  be  quite 
as  good,  and  be  spread  over  amuch  larger 
space  of  time.  At  present  the  fishery  is 
confined  to  the  eliort  period  during  which 
they  lie  close  upon  our  own  shores.  This 
is  one  evil  to  which  particular  attention  is 
about  to  be  paid ;  for  low  as  may  be  the 
state  of  the  British  fisheries,  it  is  very 
reasonably  inferred  that  they  must  con- 
tinue to  decline,  unless  a  large  amount  of 
intelligence  be  infused  into  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  national  in- 
dustry. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  that  well-known 
fish,  the  cod;  and  with  that  we  will  in- 
clude the  ling  and  haddock,  as  they  all 
belong  to  the  same  genus,  the  gadidoe. 
These  fine  fish  are  found  in  immense 
numbers  on  all  our  British  coasts,  but  in 
the  vicinity  of  those  submarine  mountains 
called  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  they 
are  still  more  abundant  Being  exceed- 
ingly voracious,  they  seize  upon  any  bait 
offered  them,  and  are  consequently  easily 
caught;  and  with  suitable  appliances  the 
number  that  might  be  daily  thrown  into 
the  English  and  Scottish  markets  is  incre- 
dible, while  the  prolific  constitution  of  the 
genus  is  sudi  as  to  render  a  scarcity  im- 
possible. Several  million  ^p  have  been 
found  in  the  roe  of  a  single  cod;  so  that, 
if  the  spawn  of  only  one  fish  were  pre- 
served and  hatched  annually,  it  would  suf- 
fice to  keep  up  the  stock. 

From  this  it  is  pretty  dear  that  no 
great  difficulty  exists  in  finding  or  captur- 
ing cod  and  ling,  and  if  the  fishery  has 
dedined,  it  does  not  arise  from  this  cause. 
Whence  is  it,  then,  that  cod  and  Ung  can 
scarcely  ever  be  obtained  at  a  cost  which 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  a  family  of 
small  means? 

Let  the  following  account  of  a  cargo 
which  arrived  at  Qravesend— the  London 


dep6t  for  live  cod — ^in  the  first  week  of 
last  September,  be  an  answer: — 

7  score  live  ood,  at  £8  per  soore^  j£21  0  0 

4   da  dead,      at  £1      do.  4  0  0 

60  do.  salted,    at  8a.      doi  24  0  0 


71  score 


£49  0  0 


*But  this  is  an  exceptional  case?  we 
inquire  of  our  informant,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  the  largest  fish  factors  in  London. 

*  By  no  means,'  he  replies,  *  although  it 
is  considerably  below  the  average.  It  is 
suffidently  fr^uent  of  occurrence  to  affect 
the  price  very  materially.' 

A  glance  at  the  above  table  will  show 
that,  whereas  cod  when  brought  to  mar- 
ket (divey  is  worth  £Z  per  score,  the  same 
fish  if  deady  though  fresh,  falls  in  value  to 
£l\  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  salt  it  before 
the  homeward  voyage  is  completed,  it  fiaUs 
in  value  as  low  as  8s.  per  score. 

Now  this  precariousness  in  the  value  of 
a  cargo  operates  disadvantageously  in  two 
waya  It  makes  sound,  firesh  fish  very 
dear;  and  diminishes  the  profits  of  the 
fisherman  so  seriously  as  to  render  it  worth 
the  while  of  none  but  the  poorest  and 
most  ignorant  to  expend  their  capital  and 
labour  in  procuring  it  Nor  will  our 
fisheries  ever  be  in  a  more  flourishing 
state  till  sdence  shall  be  applied  to  them, 
as  it  has  to  other  branches  of  industry, 
and  very  lately  to  agriculture.  Bo  our 
readers  imagine  that  this  would  not  pay? 
Just  examine  the  account  of  the  caiigo 
before  given,  and  suppose  only  GO  score 
had  been  brought  into  port  alive,  in  vir- 
tue of  improved  methods  of  capture  and 
conveyance,  and  we  should  have  enough 
to  pay  for  a  good  deal  of  sdence  and  skill 
during  a  week's  voyage,  even  although  the 
produce  were  sold  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  the  highest  just  mentioned. 

The  method  of  capturing,  preserving 
alive,  and  conveying  cod  and  ling,  may  be 
briefly  described.  As  regards  the  catching 
them,  the  process  is  suffidently  simple  and 
effective,  and  no  improvement  in  that 
part  of  the  business  is  immediately  called 
for.  They  generally  swim  about  near 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  search  of  the 
small  fiyE^  and  crustaceans  which  abound 
on  the  rocks  or  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
These  the  cod  greedily  devour,  as  also  any 
garbage  which  may  be  offered  them  as 
baits.  Pieces  of  herring  and  other  fish 
are  used  for  this  purpose.  A  strong  cord 
is  floated  on  the  su^sce  of  the  ocean  by 
means  of  corks;  from  this  cord  long  lines 
descend,  and  along  these  lines  are  fixed 
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smaller  lines  called  snoods,  at  the  ends  of 
which  are  attached  the  hooks  and  baits. 
They  are  left  in  the  water  some  hours, 
and,  when  drawn  up,  thanks  to  the  vora- 
city of  the  fish,  rarely  disappoint  the  ex- 
pectant fisherman. 

At  this  point  the  deficiencies  of  the 
time-honoured  mode  of  cod  fishing  be- 
come manifest.  The  smacks  into  which 
they  are  hauled,  being  about  sixty  or 
eighty  tons  burden,  are  fitted  with  wells 
which  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  communicate  with  the  sea  through 
holes  made  for  the  purpose.  It  is  partly 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  these  wells  that 
so  many  fish  die  on  their  way  towards  the 
port  for  which  they  are  destined,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  evils  that  will  have  to  be  re- 
medied in  any  arrangement  that  is  made 
to  improve  the  cod  fishery.  For  the  pre- 
sent, however,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
haul  has  been  safely  shipped,  and  that  the 
process  has  been  repeated  till  a  fair  cargo 
has  been  obtained.  The  next  duty  is  to 
make  for  port  with  all  possible  expedition. 
If  wind  and  weather  be  favourable,  the 
homeward  journey  will  probably  be  made 
in  so  short  a  time  as  to  prevent  the  loss 
by  death  of  more  than  a  fourth  or  third 
of  the  cargo.  If  unfavourable,  the  loss 
may  be  equal  to  that  given  in  the  table 
before  referred  to. 

On  arriving  at  Gravesend  the  smacks 
cast  anchor.  Up  to  this  point  in  the 
river,  the  water  is  sufficiently  salt  to  keep 
the  fish  in  the  wells  alive.  But  beyond, 
the  water  is  too  fresh.  They  are,  there- 
fore, taken  out  of  the  welis,  and  conveyed 
to  Loudon,  whence  they  are  distributed 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  chiefly  in 
the  south-eastern  counties. 

From  these  brief  details,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  great  desiderata  in  the  cod  fishery 
are,  more  commodious  and  extensive  wells, 
and  a  more  expeditious  mode  of  convey- 
ance— especially  the  means  of  avoiding 
delays  from  adverse  winds  or  unpropitious 
weather. 

Another  much-prized  fish,  as  we  call  it 
in  common  speech,  although  it  is  not  a 
fish  at  all,  is  the  lobster;  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  not  caught  by  our 
fishermen,  but  purchased  from  the  Nor- 
wegians. About  a  million  are  sold  every 
year  in  the  London  market  alone,  and 
nearly  every  one  is  brought  from  the  in- 
dented and  rocky  coast  of  Norway.  Mr 
J.  £.  Saunders,  in  whose  hands  almost 
the  entire  trade  in  these  crustaceans  has 
fikllen,  informs  us  that  he  often  sells 
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15,000  of  them  of  a  morning  before  eight 
o'clock;  and,  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
the  sale  not  unfrequently  amounts  to 
30,000.  More  than  half- a- million  are 
caught  on  the  shores  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  are  eaten  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

All  the  Norway  lobsters  being  pur- 
chased and  then  conveyed  across  the 
German  Ocean  to  London,  they  are  never 
cheap;  and  yet  it  is  a  fish  (for  such  we 
will  call  it)  that  one  would  be  glad  to  eat 
often,  could  the  luxury  be  aflfoi5ed.  Why, 
then,  are  not  our  coasts  rifled  with  as 
much  industry  and  pertinacity  as  the 
rocky  fiords  of  Norway?  It  is  said  that 
the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  abound 
with  lobsters,  but  no  attempts  to  capture 
them  have  ever  been  made  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  Of  course,  individual  fisher- 
men all  round  the  British  coasts  take 
lobsters  occasionally;  this,  however,  is 
widely  different  from  pursuing  the  fishery 
in  a  systematic  way,  with  a  view  to  com- 
merce. Still  the  success  which  attends 
these  individual  attempts,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  article  obtained,  are  such  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  written  on  the  subject  as  to  the 
abundance  that  could  be  procured,  if  capi- 
tal and  enterprise  were  devoted  to  the 
pursuit. 

Considerable  capital  wouldlcertainly  be 
required  to  set  this  branch  of  our  fisheries 
fkirly  agoing.  Every  lobster,  as  a  rule,  re- 
quires a  separate  trap.  The  trap  is  made 
of  osiers,  and  one  end  of  it  is  furnished 
with  a  set  of  converging  rods  like  those  of 
a  wire  mouse-trap,  through  which  the  lob- 
ster forces  its  way,  in  order  to  seize  the 
bait  at  the  other  end,  and  which  rods,  in 
virtue  of  their  elasticity,  close  upon  the 
captive,  and  prevent  its  return.  The  lob- 
ster-pots, as  they  are  called  in  some  parts 
of  our  coast,  are  attached  to  a  buoy,  and 
sunk  by  means  of  weights;  then  being 
left  for  some  hours,  or  perhaps  for  a  night, 
the  fisherman  returns,  and  hauling  the 
pots  to  the  surface,  collects  his  ))ooty. 

These  contrivances  are  all  simple 
enough,  and  after  the  first  outlay,  the 
wear  and  tear  is  so  little  as  to  render  the 
lobster  fishery  as  inexpensive,  to  say  the 
least,  as  any  other.  Energy  and  enter- 
prise to  make  a  start  are  the  materials 
wanting. 

We  have  taken  this  cursory  glance  of 
the  herring,  the  cod,  and  the  lobster,  be- 
cause they  are  all  taken  by  difierent 
means,  and  thus  constitute  types  of  the 
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methods  in  ordinaiy  use  among  fisher- 
men. And,  on  taking  a  reyiew  of  them, 
ve  think  it  will  be  admitted  that,  how- 
ever much  oar  fisheries  have  declined,  or 
to  whatever  extent  they  may  have  been 
neglected,  there  are  no  difficulties  but 
what  may  be  easily  met  by  auy  body  of 
men  who  are  bent  on  infusing  new  vigour 
into  the  trade. 

That  in  many  instances  they  have  de- 
clined, there  can  be  no  doubt.  Two  fine 
banks,  within  twelve  miles  of  Dover, 
abound  with  turbot;  and  some  years  ago 
our  chief  supply  came  from  that  part  of 
the  sea.  Now  these  banks  are  compara- 
tively imvisited,  and  the  turbot  fishery  is 
handed  over  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
Dutch,  a  people  fully  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  trade,  and  who  let  slip  no 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  apathy  of 
our  own  people. 

Squally  marked  is  the  falling  off  in  the 
sole  fishery.  This  most  excellent  flat  fish 
is  found  in  shoals  all  along  the  south 
coast,  from  Sussex  to  Devonshire.  But, 
from  some  unaccountable  cause,  the  num- 
ber of  boats  employed  in  this  department 
is  only  just  about  one-half  those  employed 
a  few  years  since. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  Dutch  and  their 
fisheries.  It  would  appear  that  they  ac- 
quired such  an  ascendency  in  this  trade  on 
account  of  the  facilities  which  their  coun- 
try furnished,  and  thus  discouraged  the 
efforts  of  our  own  countrymen.  A  small 
brochure,  published  in  1670,  and  pre- 
served in  the  *  Harleian  Miscellany,'  bears 
the  following  title: — *  The  Royal  Fishing 
Revived:  wherein  is  demonstrated  from 
what  causes  the  Dutch  have  ingrossed  the 
Fishing  Trade  in  His  Majesty's  Seas: 
....  From  what  causes  the  Eng- 
lish have  lost  the  Fishing  Trade,  to  the 
endangering  the  small  remainder  of  the 
Trades  they  enjoy:  together  with  expe- 
dients by  which  the  Fishing  Trade  may 
be  redeemed  by  the  English:  and  pro- 
posals for  carrying  on  so  great  a  work,'  &c. 
Now  the  advantages  which  the  Dutch 
at  that  time  enjoyed,  and  which  so  effec- 
tually paralysed  the  exertions  of  British 
fishermen,  appeared  to  have  been — 1,  Hhe 
multitudes  of  men'  crowded  upon  a  given 
area  *  above  that  of  any  other  nation;'  2, 
the  cheapness  of  building  materials  for 
ships;  3,  the  convenience  of  their  ships 
for  sailing  purpose;  4,  freedom  of  trade, 
in  virtue  of  which  they  could  obtain  by 
barter  such  commodities  as  other  coun- 
tries afforded  in  return  for  fish  caught^ 


and,  5,  their  skill  in  packing  and  cur- 
ing, which  exceeded  all  other  countries, 
except  Yarmouth,  in  its  treatment  of  her- 
rings. 

To  whatever  extent  these  arguments 
held  good  in  the  days  of  the  Second 
Charles,  they  no  longer  have  any  weight. 
And  any  further  decline  of  the  national 
fisheries,  or  any  further  neglect  of  them, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  vis  inertuB  of 
the  downward  movement,  which  b^an 
more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Men  we 
have  in  abundance  who  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  be  profitably  employed.  Ships 
can  be  built  in  England,  whether  of  wood 
or  iron,  as  cheap  and  fast-sailing  as  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Our 
trade,  too,  is  free  and  unfettered  enough; 
and  Lf  it  were  not,  there  are  plenty  in 
England  who  would  be  quite  willing  to 
pay  for  and  eat  as  many  as  are  likely  to 
be  caught  for  many  years  to  come;  while, 
for  packing,  curing,  or  performing  any 
other  operation  upon  them,  we  are  equal 
to  the  Dutch  at  any  rate,  and  in  some 
respects  their  superiors. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Dutch 
are  the  fishermen,  and  Holland  the  fish 
market,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe, 
up  to  the  present  day. 

From  what  we  have  stated,  it  must  be 
pretty  clear  to  every  one  who  gives  the 
matter  the  slightest  consideration,  that  a 
total  reform  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  fisheries  of  Britain  is  urgently  needed. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  great  deside- 
rata for  any  such  reform  are,  increased 
capital,  skill,  and  enterprise. 

It  must  therefore  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  all  who  share  in  these  opinions 
to  know  that  a  band  of  men,  moved  both 
by  a  feeling  of  philanthropy  as  well  as  by 
a  desire  of  commercial  gain,  are  forming 
themselves  into  a  company  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  working  out  the  dedred 
improvements.  The  project  which  we  are 
about  to  particularise  originates  with  a 
practical  man  already  alluded  to  in  this 
paper,  Mr  J.  E.  Saunders,  of  Upper  Thames 
Street,  London;  who,  having  spent  most  of 
his  life  as  a  salesman,  has  acquired  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  business  in  all 
its  branches;  and  now  having  attained  to 
a  ripe  age,  with  bis  mental  and  physical 
energies  unimpaired,  he  concocts  this 
scheme,  and  resolves  to  devote  his  ener- 
gies and  business  knowledge  to  its  de- 
velopment. 

While  the  business  details  of  the  com- 
pany are  under  this  management,  the 
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character  of  the  undertaking  is  enhanced 
by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  di- 
rection John  Arthur  Roebuck,  M.P.,  in 
the  capacity  of  chairman.  However  vari- 
ous the  opinions  may  be  that  are  enter- 
tained concerning  Mr  Roebuck  as  a 
politician,  his  integrity  and  decision  will 
give  the  public  confidence  in  this  under- 
taking whilst  it  remains  under  his  presi- 
dency. The  other  offices  are  filled  by 
persons  well  known  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, all  of  whom  are  of  standing. 

One  of  the  first  objects  to  be  aimed  at 
by  the  company  will  be  to  obtain  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  natural 
history  of  the  fishes  and  crustaceans,  the 
capture  of  which  will  constitute  the  re- 
gular employ  of  most  of  the  persons  in 
tiie  .service  of  the  directors.  If  we  set 
aside  the  salmon,  which  has  of  late  years 
been  made  an  object  of  much  patient, 
scientific,  and  well-directed  observation, 
there  is  scarcely  a  fish  that  we  eat,  re- 
specting which  we  have  anything  more 
than  the  loosest,  most  fragmentary,  and 
unsatis&ctory  kind  of  knowledge.  After 
eating  herrings  for  a  thousand  years,  we 
have  not  yet  ascertained  whether  it  is  mi- 
gratory or  not.  And  although  it  is  as- 
serted most  positively  that  the  lochs  and 
rocky  indentations  of  the  Scottish  coast 
would  yield  four  times  as  many  lobsters 
as  are  brought  from  Norway  every  year, 
it  is  neverthelesa  impossible  to  venfy  the 
aasertion  by  reference  to  any  observations, 
experiments,  or  documents,  which  bear 
upon  the  point. 

In  order  to  acquire  increased  knowledge 
of  the  natural  history  of  fishes,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  employ  a  far  more  intelligent 
race  of  seamen  than  are  now  occupied 
with  this  branch  of  industry.  Every  one 
who  has  spent  a  few  months  at  any  one  of 
our  fishing  stations,  has  heard  the  extrava- 
gant and  absurd  tales  which  fishermen 
always  have  at  their  tongues*  end  for  the 
explanation  of  marine  phenomena,  or  for 
the  enlightenment  of  inland  ignoramuses. 
From  persons  whose  vision  is  distorted  by 
ingrained  superstition,  or  whose  judgments 
are  predetermined  by  traditions  of  imme- 
morial date,  as  is  mostly  the  case  with 
this  class  of  men,  very  little  can  be  ex- 
pected. And  hence  the  new  company 
contemplate  from  the  first  the  engage- 
ment of  the  best  navigators  and  engineers 
they  can  command,  while  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  training  and  education  will  be 
established,  with  a  view  to  aid  a  large 
number  of  boys  from  the  reformatory  in- 


stitutions in  obtaining  experience  in  a 
respectable  and  valuable  profession. 

But  for  immediate  results  the  company 
will  look  chiefly  to  the  substitution  of 
new  steam- vessels  for  the  old  sailing  craft, 
hitherto  exclusively  employed  in  the  fish- 
ing trade.  The  mere  fact  of  steam  being 
employed  in  nearly  every  other  branch  of 
production,  while  it  has  been  excluded 
from  our  fisheries,  would  of  itself  seem  to 
account  for  the  low  state  into  which  this 
department  of  the  national  industry  has 
fallen.  And  when  we  come  to  examine 
more  closely  into  the  defects  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  the  necessity  of  the  contem- 
plated change  becomes  still  more  ob- 
vious. 

Suppose  a  vessel  of  eighty  tons  burden 
leaves  the  Thames  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  cargo  of  cod  and  ling.  (By  a 
vessel  we  here  mean  a  common  sailing 
smack.)  The  average  time  occupied  in 
the  voyage  out  and  in,  together  with  that 
expended  in  fishing,  would  be  about  three 
weeks.  Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  the  persons  employed  in  this  ves- 
sel will  have  given  up  the  entire  three 
weeks  in  capturing  and  conveying  the 
cargo,  albeit  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  at  any  given  moment  comparatively 
idle.  The  fishermen  would  be  unem- 
ployed going  out  and  home,  and  the  crew 
to  whom  is  intrusted  the  management  of 
the  smack  would  have  little  to  do  while 
the  catdung  was  going  on.  Then,  again, 
the  tedious  voyage  homewards,  and  the 
deficient  accommodation  for  the  fish 
caught,  entails  pretty  surely  the  death  of 
nearly  or  quite  two-thirds  of  the  cargo, 
leaving  only  one-third  to  be  sold  at  its 
real  value. 

All  this  holds  good  when  wind  and 
weather  are  ordinarily  favourable.  But 
the  variable  climate  which  surrounds 
Great  Britain,  and  especially  the  storms 
of  the  German  Ocean,  render  even  a 
voyage  as  profitable  as  this  very  uncer- 
tain. By  adverse  winds,  the  wages  of  a 
crew  for  a  whole  week  are  not  unfre- 
quently  lost,  and  the  entire  cargo  ren- 
dered unfit  for  the  market. 

Nothing  can  be  more  natural  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind  than  that  it  should  instinctively 
look  to  steam  for  some  help  out  of  this 
difficulty.  Hence  the  plan  of  operations 
proposed  by  the  British  Steam  Fisheries 
Company. 

They  intend  to  start  with  ten  new 
screw  steamers,  but  with  the  expectation 
of  speedily  raising  the  number  to  a  hun- 
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died.  Each  steamer  win  be  fitted  up 
with  capadoos  wells,  which  will  commu- 
nicate with  the  sea  through  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  As  these  wells  will 
be  mach  laiger  than  the  old  ones,  and 
constructed  on  the  most  improved  princi- 
ple, one  important  step  will  have  been 
taken  towara  increasLog  the  vahie  of  each 
catch. 

Much  more  important,  howevei;  is  the 
fact,  that  each  voyage  of  a  steamer  will 
occupy  only  one  week  instead  of  three; 
and  as  nothing  but  those  irredstible 
storms,  which  are  happily  comparatively 
rare,  will  ever  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  new  vessels,  the  preservation  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  fish  alive  is  to- 
kiibly  certain. 

This  r^ularity  will  react  beneficially 
in  various  ways.  The  irregularity  which 
attends  our  present  supplies  encourages 
speculation,  and  there  is  not  a  salesman 
or  costermonger  but  takes  advantage  of  it 
to  increase  his  gains  upon  every  purchase 
he  makes;  by  these  means  a  dinner  of 
fish  is  proverbially  one  of  the  most  costly 
dainties  that  can  be  set  upon  a  working 
man's  table.  But  let  the  supply  become 
abundant  and  regular,  and  fish  cannot 
fail  to  be  cheap.  Again,  since  the  very 
causes  which  operate  to  make  fish  cheap 
and  the  supply  regular  will  simultane- 
ously make  each  voyage  more  profitable, 
capitalists  will  be  found  more  ready  to 
invest  in  the  fisheries  than  they  have 
hitherto  been;  and  a  source  of  employ- 
ment will  be  opened  to  thousands  who 
cannot  at  present  find  an  employer.  Once 
more,  the  inducements  to  speculation 
being  removed,  and  the  thnftlessness 
which  invariably  accompanies  fluctuating 
means  and  unsteady  resources  being  cor- 
rected, a  great  change  in  the  moral  status 
of  all  persons  concerned  may  be  confi- 
dently anticipated.  And  those  who  have 
any  personal  acquaintance  with  our  fish- 
ing population,  will  acknowledge  that  the 
improvement  will  not  come  before  it  is 
needed. 

To  pursue  our  observations  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  steam-vessels,  be  it  noted  that 
the  new  vessels  will  not  necessarily  be 
employed  always  in  fishing.  It  may  be 
found  more  advantageous,  perhaps,  to  re- 
tain the  old  smacks,  and  man  them  with 
crews  who  can  venture  out  of  sight  of 
land,  and  would  not  be  afraid  to  remain 
at  sea  for  weeks  together,  while  the  steam- 
ers did  the  carrving  work,  for  which  they 
are  more  specially  adapted.    Should  thlB 


method  of  procedure  be  adopted — and  the 
company  contemplate  doing  so  to  some 
extent — there  will  be  about  three  times 
as  many  men  engaged  in  the  productive 
work  of  capturing  as  are  employed  in  the 
unproductive  work  of  conveying.  Under 
the  present  system,  the  number  of  hands 
employed  in  eadi  department  is  pretty 
nearly  equal  Where  thousands  of  per- 
sons are  concerned,  ihe  saving  arising 
from  this  arrangement  alone  makes  no 
small  item  in  tl:^  profit  side  of  the  oom- 
panVs  balance  sheets. 

By  the  employment  of  «  more  intelli- 
gent race  of  seamen  and  navigators,  the 
deep-sea  fisheries  may  be  prosecuted  with 
greater  vigour.  It  has  been  asserted,  and 
doubtless  with  truth,  that  the  number  of 
fish  frequenting  our  banks  is  sutfideat  to 
yield  an  unlimited  supply.  And  yet  it 
is  well  known,  that  some  of  our  fishing 
banks  yield  so  much  less  now  than  for- 
merly, as  to  lead  to  a  belief  that  they  are 
gradually  being  exhausted.  As  an  illus- 
tration, it  may  here  be  observed,  that  the 
famous  Dogger  Bank  is  failing  rapidly  in 
its  supply  of  whiting,  a  fish  formerly  veiy 
abundant  there.  In  fine  weather,  this 
bank  is  fished  by  London  companies  with 
firom  fifteen  to  twenty  dozen  long  lines, 
extending  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  count- 
ing 9,000  to  12,000  hooks.  With  all 
these  appliances,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  take 
so  many  as  fourscore  of  a  night.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Einsale,  in  Ireland,  the 
average  catch  is  about  600  fish  for  800 
hooks.  Now  this  apparent  exhaustion  may 
very  likely  arise  from  causes  similar  to 
those  which  often  drive  herrings^om  their 
haunts — namely,  the  disturbance  of  the 
waters  by  the  tackle  used  in  their  capture. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  kinds 
offish  possess  the  power  of  communicating 
to  one  another  their  apprehensions  and 
desires,  such  as  they  are;  and  should  the 
deficiency  of  fish  on  any  overworked  bank 
be  found  to  arise  from  this  cause,  the  ob- 
vious remedy  will  be  to  repair  to  the 
deeper  seas. 

But  the  deep-sea  fisheries  of  Britain 
have  declined  to  such  an  extent,  that  they 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  extinct.  It  is 
not,  however,  entirely,  or  perhaps  even 
chiefly,  owing  to  want  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  captains  of  fishing  smacks,  that  the 
deep  seas  and  more  distant  banks  are  so 
little  visited,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
time  consumed  in  the  return  voyage  ren- 
ders much  of  the  cargo  unfit  for  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  whole  enterprise  unprofitable; 
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and  here  again  the  application  of  steam- 
power  appears  to  be  the  most  ready  means 
of  escape  from  the  dilemma. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
this  paper  to  discuss  the  projects  of  this 
company  as  a  commercial  speculation,  nor 
to  dilate  upon  those  branches  of  our  fish- 
eries which  do  not  contribute,  except  in- 
directly, to  our  supplies  of  food,  otherwise 
it  would  be  necessary  to  point  out  what 
a  source  of  profit  would  be  found  in  the 
capture  of  the  sun-fish,  which  abounds  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  every  indivi- 
dual of  whieh  averages  in  value  the  sum 
of  £40.  At  present  no  regular  effort  is 
made  to  catch  this  fish,  although  it  fur- 
nishes a  very  useful  oil,  while  the  offal 
makes  a  rich  and  valuable  manure.  The 
article  of  manure  will  also  constitute  an- 
other special  object  of  the  company's  ope- 
rations; and  the  offiil^  which  at  present 


is  little  better^— perhaps  we  might  say, 
rather  worse — ^than  wasted,  will  be  con- 
verted into  guano  for  the  fertilisation  of 
our  fields. 

The  expressed  intention  of  the  direc- 
tors, however,  to  connect  with  their  esta- 
blishment an  institution  for  the  education 
and  training  of  youths  of  good  character 
from  the  reformatory  schools,  is  beyond  all 
praise,  and  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  This  sort  of  feeling  between  em- 
ployer and  the  employed  is  the  only  se- 
cure basis  on  which  commercial  prosperity 
can  permanently  rest.  With  ignorant 
men,  and  tyrannical  or  thoughtless  mas- 
ters, a  certain  amount  of  fictitious  and 
transient  prosperity  may  be  attained,  as 
experience  has  shown;  but  experience  has 
shown  quite  as  distinctly,  that  such  pro- 
sperity is  at  best  anl^  fictitious  and 
transient. 
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AK  EXTXNOUISHEB  FOB  MONT  BLANO. 


In  the  dearth  of  political  topies  for  some 
weeks  past,  the  eondiictors  of  the  daily 
journals  have  had  to  cast  about  for  sub- 
jects whereon  to  diseourse  to  the  world  in 
the  trio  of '  leaders'  which  six  mornings  out 
of  every  seven  they  have  to  supply.  The 
able  pens  of  Printing- House  Square  have 
been  equally  at  fault  with  their  less  influen- 
tial contemporaries,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
have  been  treating  us  of  late  to  some  par- 
ticularly curious  dissertations.  One  while 
it  has  been  an  account  of  the  midnight 
exploits  of  the  bold  burglars  of  Netting 
Hill;  then  we  have  been  regaled  with  a  sa- 
voury discourse  on  Yarmouth  bloatem; 
that  has  been  followed  by  an  exhibititm  of 
the  ineffectual  efforts  of  ingenious  Hindoo 
youths  to  master  the  difficulties  of  English 
orthography ;  and  now,  just  as  we  sit  down 
to  pen  these  our  monthly  *  Notes,*  appears 
another  of  these  humorous  essays,  opening 
with  the  pithy  announcement,  ominous  to 
Mr  Albert  Smith,  <  Mont  Bianc  has  be- 
come a  positive  nuisance.' 

The  circumstance  that  has  ealled  forth 
this  racy  effusion  is  the  publication  of  an 
account  of  another  ascent  of  Mont  Blano 
by  a  young  gentleman  of  Norwich  v  and 
the  point  of  the  whole  is  to  assure  our  au- 
tumnal tourists,  that  the  public  have  now 
had  quite  enough  of  these  adventuress 


The  Alpine  monarch  is  very  rudely  dealt 
with ;  and  its  dignity,  if  it  has  any,  must 
be  sorely  affronted.  Its  majesty  is  said  to 
be  '  stale,*  its  *  diadem  of  snow '  a  *  mere 
theatrical  gimcrack,'  and  its  terrors,  under 
existing  arrangements^ '  about  a9  tremen- 
doua  as  the  mysteries  of  the  Thames  Tun« 
nel.*  In  the  same  roUieking  vein  the  ere- 
while  '  perilous '  aseent  is  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing become  altogether  tame  and  common- 
place. The  writer  sees  no  reason,  indeed, 
why  an  omnibus  could  not  be  started  to  go 
from  Chamounix  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, at  a  moderate  rate  of  fare  per  head  $ 
and  he  suggests  that  arrangements  might 
be  made  so  that  whole  boarding-schoolB 
might  be  contracted  for  in  the  block,  and 
that  young  ladies  by  the  score  might  seek 
for  novel  emotions  at  the  Grand  Plateau 
and  the  D6me  da  GreOte. 

In  commenting  on  the  sameness  which 
obtains  in  the  accounts  that  tourists  give 
of  their  adventures  on  the  mountain,  the 
fecetious  censor  thus  delivers  himself: — 

'  The  travellers  who  thus  favour  us  with 
the  record  of  their  proceedings  in  this  af- 
fair never  depart  from  the  methodical  style 
of  a  log-book,  interlarding  their  notes  with 
exclaimitionsabout  the*' splendid  sunsets,*' 
and  tremendous  abysses,  and  the  intensity 
of  the  cold From  the  tioM 
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thejr  dew  ihe  bridn  of  duunoamz,  on 
theur  Moending  pa£,  antU,  on  their  re- 
torn,  they  meet  the  band  which  is  to  add 
the  glories  of  music  to  their  exploit,  they 
appear  all  to  go  through  a  set  of  regulated 
adventures  and  well-ascertained  emotions. 
They  all  reach  the  same  little  chalet, 
swallow  the  same  kind  of  dram,  struggle 
OTer  the  same  nasty  bit  of  glacier,  glare 
down  the  same  crevices,  stand  appalled 
under  the  same  icebergs,  swallow  greedily 
the  same  yams  about  avalanches,  sup  and 
sleep  at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  start  again  at 
midnight,  have  some  more  nasty  walking, 
in  about  three  hours  they  all  reach  the 
Grand  Plateau,  bury  their  feet  deep  in 
the  snow  to  prevent  their  being  frozen, 
when  further  up,  they  all  turn  black  in  the 
face,  and  when  aetuaJly  at  the  top,  a  guide 
bellows  out,  '*  Le  tomnUt  de  Mont  Blanc'* 
They  all  then  make  the  same  feeble  at- 
tempt to  swallow  a  little  champagne,  which 
has  been  pre-eminently  well  iced,  turn 
their  faces  towards  Chamounix,  and  in 
eight  or  nine  hours  reach  their  inn.  The 
bells  are  set  a-jingling,  the  band  strikes  up 


*  See  the  Conquering  Heio,*  See,,  a  little 
powder  is  biased  away,  and  a  hot  bath  and 
a  supper  very  appropriately  wind  np  the 
performance.' 

The  whole  aiEur  being  thus  a  mere 
matter  of  familiar  and  very  proeaie  rou- 
tine, notice  is  duly  given  that  all  ac- 
counts of  such  ascents  in  time  to  come 
will  infallibly  go  into  the  waste  paper  bas- 
ket. Not  that  climbing  mountains  else- 
where is  deprecated — by  no  means.  '  If 
any  daring  traveller  will  try  his  fortone  ai 
Chimborazo  or  Mount  Everest,  and  his 
efforts  are  crowned  with  any  degree  of  sae- 
eess,  we  promise  him  all  the  immortalUj 
it  lies  in  our  power  to  bestow.'  Still,  ad- 
ventures for  the  holidays  nmy  be  found  in 
other  ways  than  that  of  toiling  up  a  moun- 
tain, and  a  change  would  be  agreeable. 

*  Why  not  take  the  situation  the  o&er  way, 
and  give  mines  a  turn  ?  The  transition 
seems  a  natural  one,  from  climbing  a  big 
hill  to  going  down  a  deep  hole.  Satiety 
begets  a  desire  for  contrarieties.'  At  any 
rate,  one  thing  is  certain, '  Mont  Blano  is 
now  used  up.' 
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Mount  Everest,  alluded  to  above,  is  a 
new  celebrity  in  the  mountain  line,  one  of 
the  peaks  of  the  Himalaya,  which  has  now 
been  ascertained  to  be  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  world.  This  distinction  has 
generally  been  assigned  up  to  the  present 
time  to  another  peak  of  the  Himala^-a, 
named  Dewalagiri,  but,  aoeording  to  the 
determinations  of  Colonel  Waugh,  Sur- 
veyor-Gkneral  of  India,  recently  commu- 
nicated to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
this  latter  peak  is  only  26,826  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  while  Mount  Everest  rises 
to  the  height  of  29,000  feet.  The  moun- 
tain had  no  name  intelligible  to  civilised 
ears,  and,  as  it  would  never  do  to  let  the 
veritable  '  highest  mountain  in  the  known 
world,'  as  the  school-books  put  it,  go  un- 
christened,  Colonel  Waugh  has  given  it 
the  name  of  one  of  the  former  surveyor- 
generals  of  India. 

From  the  dreary  regions  of  the  north 
another  report  has  reached  us  renpecting 
the  ill-fated  Franklin  and  his  companions. 
Captain  Penny,  recently  returned  in  the 
Lady  Franklin  from  the  fishing-ground 
in  Hogarth  Sound,  Cumberland  Straits, 
states,  that  during  last  winter  he  saw 
many  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  learned  from 
them  that  about  the  year  1860  a  circular 
white  tent  had  been  seen,  a  long  distance 
off,  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from 
Hogarth  Sound,  and  that,  in  the  absence 
of  the  inmates,  some  of  the  Esquimaux 
entered  the  tent,  and  stole  from  it  several 
articles  made  of  bright  -metaL    On  a  se- 


cond visit,  several  months  after  this,  two 
white  men  were  seen  at  the  tent.  The 
natives  also  brought  the  story  of  a  party 
of  white  men,  in  the  same  locality,  having 
been  compelled  by  hunger  to  devour  one 
another — a  story,  it  will  be  remembered, 
previously  brought  by  Dr  Rae. 

Intelligence  has  just  been  received  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  Dr  Livingstone  at  the 
Mauritius,  in  August  last;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that,  before  these  lines  meet  the 
eyes  of  our  readers,  the  enterprising  tra- 
veller will  have  reached  England,  and 
been  greeted  with  that  hearty  welcome  to 
which  his  long  absence,  and  his  important 
services,  so  justly  entitle  him. 

The  expedition  to  discover  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  that  we  alluded  to  Ust  month 
has  at  length  set  out  on  its  adventurous 
course,  and,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
completeness  of  its  equipment,  it  is  likely  to 
make  some  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  'things  as  they  are*  in  a 
very  obscure  part  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  wisely  determined  that  particular  at- 
tention shall  be  given  to  natural  history 
and  ethnology ;  and  while  the  microscope 
is  to  do  its  work  in  lading  open  the  won- 
ders that  are  invisible  to  the  unassisted 
eye,  the  sun  itself,  is  to  be  pressed  into  ser- 
vice, under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
photographer,  as  artist  for  the  occasion. 
It  will  be  something  remarkable  if,  with 
such  aids  and  appliances  at  command,  and 
including  as  it  does  twelve  picked  men  of 
science,  this  -ei^pedition  does  not  gain  4)ele- 
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brity  in  the  anmUs  of  geographioil  seienM. 
The  ground,  however,  which  it  has  to 
explore  is  being  already,  it  seems,  ex- 
amined in  part.  At  a  recent  sitting  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  France,  a  commu- 
nication was  read  from  M.  Brun-Rollet, 
who  is  now  exploring  the  eastern  part  of 
the  African  continent,  and  who,  if  he  be 
not  playing  on  the  credulity  of  his  coun- 
trymen, is  making  there  some  rather 
interesting  discoveries.  Amongst  other 
things,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Niam- 
Niams,  a  tribe  of  veritable  anthropophagi, 
who  make  war  for  the  purpose  of  captur- 
ing prisoners,  and  then  roast  them  at  huee 
fires,  while  they  sing  and  dance  around,  m 
true  cannibal  fashion.  The  tribe  is  said 
to  possess  abundant  mines  of  copper; 
they  are  reported  also  to  be  hospitable  to 
strangers,  though  so  addicted  to  the  use 


of  human  flesh,  that  they  prefer  it  to  that  of 
any  other  animal ;  and  when  they  have  no 
prisoners  to  slaughter,  they  gratify  their 
horrid  appetite  by  cooking  and  eating  the 
sick  of  their  own  people.  The  king  or 
chief  of  the  tribe  is  honoured  on  his  de- 
cease by  having  his  body  roasted ;  and  his 
fat,  which  is  supposed  to  possess  marvel- 
lous virtues,  is  carefully  collected  and  pre- 
served, while  his  remains  are  solemnly 
buried,  with  his  pipe  and  a  quantity  of  to- 
bacco, together  with  four  prisoners,  who 
are  killed  for  the  occasion,  and  then  have 
their  legs  cut  off  to  prevent  them  from 
running  away!  Truly  the  'dark  placet 
of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations 
of  cruelty  ;*  and  one  can  only  hope  that 
the  time  may  speedily  come  when  Ethi- 
opia's predicated  emancipation  shall  be  re- 
alised. 
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In  the  first  place,  as  being  in  some  sort 
a  geographical  matter,  and  naturally  fol- 
lowing on,  therefore,  from  the  above,  we 
have  a  word  or  two  about  Ireland.  The 
Census  Commissioners  have  just  published 
their  report,  and  the  revelations  it  makes 
with  respect  to  many  points  in  the  social 
state  of  the '  sister  isle*  are  not  a  little  cu- 
rious. The  decrease  in  the  population,  in 
the  ten  years  between  1841  and  1851,  is 
stated  at  1,622,739  persons,  or  nearly  20 
per  cent;  but,  taking  into  account  the  or- 
dinary rate  of  increase,  as  must  fairly  be 
done  to  ascertain  the  real  diminution,  the 
computation  exhibits  the  enormous  loss  to 
the  Irish  population  of  2,466,414  souls! 
The  total  population  in  1851  amounted  to 
6,552,385,  while  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  should  have  been  more  than 
9,000,000.  The  decrease  has  been  greatest 
amongst  the  rural  population,  and  greater 
in  Leinster  than  in  either  of  the  other 
provinces.  The  only  county  which  has  in- 
creased in  population  is  that  of  Dublin. 
Next  to  the  dwindling  of  the  population, 
the  most  remarkable  result  exhibited  in 
the  report  is  the  coincident  diminutiou  of 
houses  of  a  particular  sort.  More  than 
350,000  fourth-class  habitations  disap- 
peared within  the  ten  years  following 
1841.  The  greater  part  of  these  were 
'  mud  hovels ;  nearly  three-fourths  of  that 
class  of  habitations  having  vanished.  The 
tables  of  emigration  show  that,  in  the  fif- 
teen years  ending  in  December,  1855, 
more  than  2,000,000  of  Irish  emigrants 
left  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Calculating  the  decrease  of  the  population 
to  the  same  date,  it  is  shown  that  not  more 
than  6,000,000  of  souls  are  left  in  Ireland. 
A  deeply-interesting  part  of  the  volume 
is  the  historical  inquii^  into  the  epidemic 


pestilences  of  Ireland,  prefixed  to  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  table  of  deaths.  In  this  ela- 
borate essay  we  are  taken  back  to  the  dim, 
bardic  ages,  and,  starting  with  an  event 
assigned  by  the  Irish  annalists  to  the 
year  1820  after  the  creation,  thence  pass 
onwards  through  all  the  direful  chronology 
of  famines  and  pestilences  to  the  potato 
disease  of  the  last  decade. 

Sir  William  Temple,  the  late  English 
ambassador  at  Naples,  has  bequeathed  his 
choice  and  valuable  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties, consisting  of  vases,  bronzes,  mosaics^ 
gems,  &C.,  to  the  British  Museum.  The 
collection  has  been  many  years  in  forma- 
tion, and  has  been  made  at  great  expense, 
many  of  the  specimens  (of  which  there  are 
said  to  be  between  two  and  three  thousand 
in  all)  being  of  great  beauty  and  elegance. 
It  seems  not  unlikely,  however,  that  some 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  getting 
the  collection  to  this  country,  for  one  of 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, it  is  said,  forbids  the  exportation  of 
antiquities.  If  such  really  be  the  case, 
and  the  high  and  mighty  potentate  of 
Naples  stands  upon  the  fact,  the  desire  of 
our  government  to  obtain  the  gift  may  very 
probably  add  to  our  present  complications 
with  that  sadly  mismanaged  kingdom. 

The  Odessa  newspapers  report  an  ex- 
traordinary discovery  in  the  village  of 
Alexandropol,  which  has  put  all  the  anti- 
quarians of  the  place  into  a  state  of  great 
excitement.  M.  Luzenko,  the  director  of 
the  museum  at  Kertch,  and  the  well- 
known  arehasologist  Sueljeff,  have  dis- 
covered in  a  hill  the  long- sought  cata- 
combs of  the  Scythian  kings,  which  would 
seem  to  be  a  perfect  treasury  of  works  of 
art,  in  earthenware,  iron,  bronze,  silver, 
and  gold.    This  discovery  for  ever  sets  at 
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Twt  the  doabt  af  to  the  exbtenoe  of  the 
*  Gerrfaos,*  the  necropolis  of  the  Scythian 
kings,  mentioned  by  Herodotos. 

An  Art-Mannfactnre  Association  has 
been  founded  at  Edinburgh  on  the  model 
cf  the  Art- Union,  and  the  local  Royal 
Scottish  Association  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  design  of  the 
association,  as  explained  in  an  announce- 
ment that  has  been  issued,  is  to  encourage 
the  application  of  high  art  to  every  de- 
scription of  useful  and  ornamental  work, 
and  especially  to  encourage  design  and 
perfect  execution,  as  applied  to  bronzes, 
carvings  in  wood,  metal,  or  ivory,  to  por- 
celain, glass,  and  textile  fabrics,  and  other 
materials  susceptible  of  receiving  the  aid 
of  high  art  in  their  production.  The  first 
annual  exhibition  of  the  society  is  to  be 
held  in  December,  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, Edinburgh ;  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  spirit  and  energy  with 
which  the  subject  has  been  taken  up,  that 
the  objects  of  the  association  will  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  the  hnproveroeni 
of  our  manufactures.  An  annual  sub- 
scription of  a  guinea  constitutes  member- 
ship, and  the  aggregate  of  subscriptions, 
after  the  expenses  of  the  society  have  been 
deducted,  will  be  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  the  best  woiks  of  art  exhibited,  for  dis- 
tribution by  lot  amongst  the  subscribers. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  excited 
in  art  circles  by  the  publication  of  Mr 
Digby  Wyatt^s  lecture  on  Sculpture  in 
Ivory,  together  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
specimens  of  ancient  ivory-carvings  in  va- 
rious collections.  The  lecture  was  origi- 
nally prepared  to  be  read  before  the  Arun- 
del Society,  and  gives  an  able  and  elaborate 
resumi  of  ail  the  information  extant  on  the 
history,  methods,  and  chief  productions  of 
the  art,  and  upon  the  uses  of  ivory  from 
the  remotest  times.  The  subject,  though 
replete  with  interest  for  the  art-student, 
is  one  that  has  been  but  sparingly  handled 
up  to  the  present  time,  so  that  Mr  Digby 
Wyatt  has  all  the  greater  merit  for  having 
so  ably  dealt  with  it.  The  lecture  is  now 
published  by  the  Arundel  Society  in  the 
form  of  a  very  elegant  volume,  enriched 
with  nine  beautiful  photographic  illustra- 
tions of  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
the  art  it  elucidates. 

The  Government  have  put  out  a  state- 
ment of  requisitions  in  connection  with  the 
invitation  addressed  to  the  architects  of 
all  countries  to  compete  in  furnishing  de- 
signs for  the  new  Government  offices  to 
be  erected  at  Whitehall.  Block  plans  are 
given,  showing  the  extent  of  ground  to  be 


oQ^vered  by  the  new  •dilleesy  and  tbe  eon- 
ditions  niraer  which  they  are  to  be  ereeted. 
The  projected  offices  tnll  form  a  very  fit- 
ting aeeompaniment  to  the  new  palace  of 
Westminster,  and  give  a  totally  altered 
aspect  to  the  neighbmirhood.  The  designs 
are  to  be  sent  in  by  the  20th  March,  1857, 
and  before  any  decision  is  to  be  made,  the 
whole  are  to  be  exhibited  in  Westminster 
Hall,  so  that  the  public  may  have  their 
voice  in  saying  which  of  the  many  designs 
that  will  be  furnished  ^onld  be  adopted. 
No  restrictions  are  made  in  the  specifi- 
cations as  to  cost,  it  being  assumed,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  John  Bull  will 
good-hnmouredly  pay  to  any  extent  for 
having  his  zealous  staff  of  upper  servants 
comfortably  lodged. 

The  prizes  for  the  best  designs  are — ^for 
the  two  best,  £800  each ;  for  the  two  se- 
cond best,  £500  each;  third  beat,  £300 
each;  and  for  still  inferior  designs,  £100. 
In  all,  the  expense  of  the  designs  alone 
will  be  somewhere  about  £3,800.  But,  if 
the  architect  to  whom  a  premium  may  be 
awarded  in  respect  to  the  design  should 
be  employed  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  the  work,  he  will,  instead  of  receiving 
his  premium,  be  allowed  five  per  «ent.  on 
the  outlay  involved  in  the  erection. 

The  new  metal  aluminium  is  no  longer 
to  remain  a  mere  curiosity  of  science,  it 
seems,  but  is  forthwith  to  be  applied  to 
various  purposes  in  the  useful  arte.  In 
June  last,  Messrs  Hald  &  Rahr,  a 
Danish  firm  established  in  Manchester, 
despatehed  a  vessel  to  Arksuk  Fiord,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  to  obtein  a 
cargo  of  cryolite,  a  mineral  from  which, 
according  to  the  experimento  of  M.  Lille 
of  Paris,  aluminium  may  be  obtained, 
at  a  cost  which  will  admit  of  ito  being  sold 
at  the  same  price,  weight  for  weight,  as 
silver.  The  vessel  alrave  mentioned  is 
reported  to  have  safely  arrived  at  Copen- 
hagen, with  a  full  cargo  of  cryolite  on 
board;  and,  before  long,  the  new  metal 
will  probably  be  competing  in  the  market 
as  a  formidable  rival  to  silver.  One  great 
advantage  that  aluminium  has  is,  that  ito 
volume  is  four  times  greater  than  that  of 
an  equal  weight  of  silver,  so  that  articles 
manufactured  from  it  can,  of  course,  be 
sold  at  a  fourth  of  the  price,  in  so  far 
as  is  yet  known,  Greenland  is  the  only 
oouBtry  in  which  cryolite  can  be  found, 
and,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  lack  of  it 
there,  the  Danish  Government  will  derive 
some  considerable  advanUge  from  the  ap- 
plication of  aluminhim  to  manufacturing 
purposes. 


AN  ADYEITTVBB  WITH  A  CENTRAL  AMERICAN. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that    of,  Mr  Corwine  notwithstandmg;  and,  as 
the  Central  American  Question  %8  disposed    it  appears  that  we  are  no  longer  to  extend 
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onr  proteetton  o^rsr  the  territory  of  his 
Mosquito  Majesty,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
take  a  parting  glaaoe  at  one  or  two  of  the 
four-footed  inhabitants  of  that  out-of-the- 
way  region.  The  racy  little  volume  of 
*  Adventures  on  the  Mosquito  Shore,'  by 
Mr  Squier,  gives  us  a  very  readable  ac- 
count of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
both  human  and  zoological,  and,  from 
what  he  says  with  respect  to  the  latter,  we 
purpose  to  extract  a  story  that  pertains  to 
a  worthy  by  no  means  to  be  overiooked  in 
Central  America. 

Our  readers  are  probably  acquainted 
with  that  eccentric  individual,  the  plump, 
pig-faced,  chocolate-cok>ared  tapir  of  the 
Zoological  Qardens,  and  can  recall,  per- 
haps, the  very  energetic  manner  in  which 
he  used  to  course  around  the  enclosure 
assigned  to  him  by  Mr  Mitchell  Be  it 
understood,  then,  that  the  tapir  b  *at 
home*  in  Central  America,  and  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  chief  personages  of  its  densely- 
populated  woods.  Let  us  hear,  then, 
what  Mr  Squier  has  to  say  about  him: — 

*  I  think  it  was  the  third  day  after  our 
arrival,  when  we  came  upon  a  patch  of 
low  ground,  or  jungle,  densely  wooded, 
and  distant,  perhaps,  half-a-mile  from  onr 
encampment.  Attracted  by  some  bright 
flowers,  I  penetrated  a  few  yards  into  the 
bushes,  where,  to  my  surprise,  I  came 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  a  well-beaten 
path,  which  I  followed  for  some  distance, 
wondering  over  the  various  queer  tracks 
which  I  observed  printed  here  and  there 
in  the  moist  ground.'  This,  our  author 
soon  ascertains,  is  a  path  worn  by  the  fre- 
quent passing  and  repassing  of  a  tapir, 
which  he  encounters  coming  along  at  a 
swinging  trot,  so  as  to  oblige  him  to  asoend 
a  tree  to  get  out  of  its  way.  On  telling 
his  Indian  guides  of  his  adventure,  they 
proposed  to  trap  the  tapir,  and  forthwith 
commence  operations. 

'Before  it  became  dark,  Antonio  and 
the  boy  went  to  the  thicket,  and  felled 
several  stout  trees  across  the  path,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cul-desae. 
The  design  of  this  was  to  arrest  the 
animal  on  his  return,  and  enable  us  to 
spear  him  before  he  could  break  through 
or  disengage  himself.  We  went  to  the 
spot  early  in  the  evening,  and,  as  the  moon 
did  not  rise  until  late,  Antonio  caught  his 
hat  half-full  of  fire-flies,  which  served  to 
guide  us  in  the  bush.    He  then  pulled  off 


their  wings,  and  scattered  them  among  the 
fallen  trees,  where  they  gave  light  enough 
to  enable  us  to  distinguish  objecto  with 
eonsiderable  clearness.*  Not  being  over- 
confident of  the  peaceful  disposition  of 
the  intended  prey,  our  hero  takes  up  his 
position  in  a  tree  overhanging  the  path, 
where,  while  sufficiently  out  of  harm*8 
way,  he  can  yet  give  the  beast  a  sly  drive 
with  his  lance.  They  wait  king ;  at  last 
Antonk>  whispers,  *  He  is  coming,'  and 
'  a  few  momenta  afterwards  I  could  make 
out  the  beast  in  the  dim  light,  driving  on 
at  the  same  swinging  trot.  Right  on  he 
came,  heedless  and  headlong.  Crash! 
crash!  There  was  a  plunge  and  a  strug- 
gle, and  a  crushing  and  trampling  of 
branches,  then  a  dull  sound  of  the  heavy 
beast  striking  against  the  unyielding  trunks 
of  the  fallen  trees.  He  was  now  fairly 
stopped,  and  with  a  shout  my  companions 
drove  down  upon  him  with  their  lances, 
which  rang  out  a  sharp  metallic  sound 
when  they  struck  his  thick  hard  hide. 
It  was  an  exciting  moment,  and  my  eager- 
ness overcoming  my  prudence,  I  slipped 
down  the  tree  and  joined  in  the  attack. 
Blow  upon  blow  of  the  lances,  and  I  could 
feel  that  mine  struck  deeply  into  the  flesh, 
but  the  strokes  appeared  to  give  him  new 
strength,  and  gathering  back,  he  drove 
again  full  upon  the  opposing  tree,  and 
bore  it  down  before  him.  I  had  just 
leaped  upon  the  trunk,  the  better  to  aim 
my  lance,  and  went  down  with  it  headlong, 
almost  under  the  feet  of  the  struggling 
animal,  one  tramp  of  whose  feet  would 
have  crushed  me  like  a  worm.  I  could 
have  touched  him,  he  was  so  near.  I 
heard  the  alarmed  shriek  of  Antonio  when 
he  saw  me  fall,  but  in  an  instant  he  leaped 
to  my  side,  and,  shortening  his  lance,  drove 
it  with  desperate  force  clean  through  the 
animal,  bringing  him  to  hia  knees.  This 
•done,  he  grappled  me  as  he  might  an  in- 
fant, and,  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  had 
dragged  me  clear  of  the  fallen  timber. 
The  blow  of  Antonio  proved  fatal;  the 
tapir  fell  over  on  his  side,  and  in  a  few 
momenta  was  quite  dead.' 

We  shall  probably  return  to  this  spicy 
little  volume,  filled  as  it  is  with  vivid  pic- 
tures of  tropic  scenes,  and  reflecting  in 
ita  lively  pages  not  a  little  of  the  enthu- 
triaam  vdiich  the  glories  of  southern  climes 
is  sure  to  inspire  in  a  dweller  amongst  the 
more  sober  regions  of  the  north. 


paEMivxs  roB  shabp  wits. 


The  Society  of  Arto  is  gradually  working  the  various  industrial  arts,  and  in  origi- 

its  way  to  a  position  of  world-wide  utility  nating  or  helping  forward  different  pro- 

and  importance.    It  would  be  no  easy  mat-  jecta  therewith  connected ;  and  it  has  now 

tor  to  enumerate  all  the  benefita  it  has  proiected  a  scheme,  which,  though  simple 

abeady  conferred  on  aooiety,  in  improving  anci  unpretending  in  itself,  is  caleulated  to 
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hftTe  a  most  benefieial  effoet  in  a  great 
TAiiety  of  ways.; 

The  eouDcil  of  the  toeiety  have  jort 
published  a  litt  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
desiderata,  in  erery  department  of  art, 
eommerce,  and  uianufaetare,  for  which 
they  invite  competition  for  certain  pre- 
miums they  are  prepared  to  award.  The  list 
is  so  extensive  and  vsried,  and  the  things 
■ought  are  in  many  cases  so  easily  attain- 
able, that  there  are  few  people  with  their  wits 
about  them  that  would  not  have  a  chance 
for  one  or  other  of  the  premiums,  if  they 
were  to  enter  the  list  of  competitors.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  things  specified,  selected 
almost  at  random  x — For  an  account  of  the 
raw  materials  obtainable  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  that  are  not  yet  gene- 
rally introduced  into  commerce.  For  an 
account  of  the  chemical  manufactures  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  For  the  discovery 
or  manufacture  of  a  new  smokeless  fuej^ 
which  shall  not  occupy  more  space,  or  be 
of  greater  weight,  than  the  fuel  now  in  use, 
and  shall  be  equal  in  the  amount  of  heat- 
ing power,  without  liability  to  injure  metals 
in  conUct  with  it.  For  the  best  means  of 
utilising  refuse  ores,  refuse  coal,  and  im- 
pure approximations  to  coal.  For  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  any  new  and 
economical  source  of  supply  of  hair  of  a 
fine  quality,  suitable  for  manufacture.  For 
an  essay  on  the  various  branches  of  indus- 
try which  are  known  to  be  unhealthy, 


pointing  oat  the  omims  of  their  iDJanoas 
effects,  with  soggestions  for  prevention  or 
relief.  For  the  best  method  of  eeono- 
mically  deodorising  sewage  and  other 
waters,  and  of  precipitating  or  oUier- 
wise  extracting  the  matters  held  by  them 
in  solution  or  suspension.  For  an  account 
of  any  useful  purpose  to  which  the  eggs 
and  feathers  of  sea-fowl,  and  the  scales 
of  fish,  may  be  applied.  For  the  im- 
portation of  tropical  fruits,  such  as  the 
pine,  banana,  mango,  &c,  preserved  in 
the  form  of  marmalade,  jam,  jelly,  or  in 
combination  with  fiurinaceous  substances, 
biscuits,  Ac. 

In  almost  every  conceivable  direction 
there  is  something  to  be  desired,  some- 
thing for  which  a  man  with  his  eyes  open 
and  his  wits  at  work  may  obtain  a  pre- 
mium. It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-esti- 
mate the  advantage  that  must  result  from 
the  mere  publication  of  such  a  list  of  sub- 
jects, directing  attention  as  it  does  to  the 
various  desiderata,  and  eliciting,  as  it  is 
sure  to  do,  a  great  variety  of  experiments 
and  researches.  The  essays  and  speci- 
mens of  the  competitors  are  to  be  sent  in 
to  the  Society  by  the  end  of  March,  1857 — 
colonial  and  foreign  matters  generally  have 
a  longer  period  allowed ;  and  full  informa- 
tion will  be  given,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society,  of  the  results  of  this  novel  but 
efficacious  method  of  stimulating  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  the  community. 


THE  ART-TREA8UBBS  EXHIBITION. 


The  preparations  for  the  grand  Exhibi- 
tion of  Art- Treasures  in  Manchester  in 
1867  advance  apace,  and  the  undertaking 
is  assuming  more  and  more  the  character 
of  a  great  national  effort.  The  success  of 
the  Exhibition  is  now  placed  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  and  the  result  will  be  to 
demonstrate  that  this  country  is  far  richer 
than  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  materials  for 
illustrating  the  history  of  art  in  all  its 
branches. 

In  very  few  instances  have  the  ap- 
plications of  the  Committee  to  the  posses- 
sors of  valuable  works  been  met  with  a 
refusal,  and  in  many  cases  the  objects  for 
which  application  had  been  made  have  not 
only  been  freely  granted,  but  an  intimation 
has  been  given,  that  other  works  of  great 
value,  of  which  the  Committee  had  no 
knowledge,  are  at  their  disposal  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Exhibition.  This  has  espe- 
cially been  the  case  in  respect  to  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  very  early 
Italian  and  German  schools,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Exhibition 
will,  in  this  department,  far  exceed  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations  at  first  entertained 
by  its  promoters. 


The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  cordially 
entered  into  the  undertaking,  and  has  given 
the  Committee  permission  to  make  what 
selection  they  please  from  the  noble  collec- 
tion at  Hatfield.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has 
done  the  same  with  the  gallery  at  Castle 
Howard,  from  which  the  Exhibition  will  be 
enriched  by  some  of  the  choicest  works 
of  Annibale  and  Ludovico  Carracci,  Cor- 
reggio,  and  M abuse.  Lord  de  Grey  lends 
his  famous  *  Titian*s  Daughter,*  and  three 
Yandykea  Earl  Spencer  sends  upwards 
of  sixty  pictures,  which  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  purpose  by  Dr  Waagen. 
Lord  de  Tabley  offers  two  of  Turner*8 
finest  subjects;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
his  Hogarth's  '  Southwark  Fair,'  and  the 
choice  of  his  collections  at  Clumber  and  in 
town.  The  Kimbolton  Gallery  has  been 
thrown  open  to  the  Committee  by  the  Duke 
of  Manchester;  and  a  similar  course  has 
been  observed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  tlie  Earl  of  Dam- 
ley,  Lord  Feversham,  Lord  Heniy  Len- 
nox, Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Mr  Baring, 
M.P.,  Mr  Beresford  Hope,  and  several 
other  possessors  of  works  of  great  value. 
It  is  probable  that^  by  the  time  the  Com- 
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mittee  are  prepared  to  reoeiTe  the  ira- 
meroos  works  contributed,  there  will 
hardly  be  any  picture  gallery,  or  other 
collection  of  works  of  art  of  any  note 
throughout  the  country,  that  will  be  closed 
against  them. 

I  In  the  applications  at  first  made,  the 
Committee  directed  their  attention  chiefly 
to  works  by  the  aneient  masters,  from  a 
fear  that  they  would  have  a  difficulty  in 
getting  the  requisite  number  of  works  of 
that  class ;  but  now  that  that  fear  has  been 
removed,  they  are  turning  their  atteotion 
to  the  rich  collections  of  the  modern  schools 
of  painting,  and  are  already  receiving  pro- 
mises of  contributions,  which  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  Exhibition  will  be 
as  rich  in  those  treasures  of  modern  art  as 
in  those  of  ancient  and  medieval  times. 


It  IS  now  proposed  that  engravings  shall 
be  added  to  the  works  of  art  exhibited,  and 
that  portfolios  containing  complete  sets  of 
all  the  engravings  ever  made  from  any  cele- 
brated picture  should  be  placed  on  tables 
immediately  below  the  painting  itself.  The 
suggestion  of  Prince  Albert,  with  respect 
to  the  historical  arrangement  of  the  various 
classes  of  objects  exhibited,  will  probably 
be  adopted  by  the  Committee;  and  the 
entire  Exhibition  will  thus  form,  not  only 
an  unprecedented  display  pf  art-treasures, 
but  a  grand  school  of  art,  representing  the 
various  modes  in  which  the  genius  of  past, 
as  of  present,  time  has  sought  to  embody 
its  conceptions,  arranged  in  their  proper 
sequence,  and  revealing  the  gradual  pro- 
gross  of  art  in  its  representative  character^ 
as  an  index  and  exposition  of  social  life. 


A   TALE   OJP   THE   ROYAL   PREROGATIVE. 

»  ▲  TB^E  STO&T. 


>  *  Mh  Oheseldeit  ! * 

,  The  mention  of  that  name  ought  at 

;  once  to  bring  to  the  remembrance  of  every 

(  reader  who  holds  himself  specially  well-in- 

I  formed,  the  very  man  whom  we  design  to 

introduce  in  these  pages.  Only  one  Chesel- 

'  den  of  note  has  as  yet  figured  in  the  British 

annals,  so  far  as  we  know;  and  he  was 

the  first  surgeon  of  the  country  in  his  day 

and  generation.    It  is  of  him  that  the 

present  anecdote  has  been  put  on  record, 

though  in  what  obscure  memoirs  (of  date 

,  a  century  and  some  odd  years  back)  it  is 

,  to  be  discovered,  the  curious  may  be  1^ 

to  find  out  for  themselves. 

,  ^MrCheselden! ' 

*Well,  mydearr 
\  *  Mr  Cheseiden,  I  ask  you  once  agun, 

I  if  you  are  going  to  sit  down  idly  and  un- 

concernedly, and  see  this  disgrace  fall 
i  upon  your  wife  ?    I  wonder  that  you  can 

'  chip  your  egg  so  coldly — like  a  man  of 

'  stone  or  ice — and  know  that  my  cousin, 

my  own  flesh-and-blood  cousin,  is  to  be 
hanged  in  a  week!' 

*  But,  my  dear,  what  can  I  do  for  your 
cousin?*  answered  the  surgeon,  to  whom 
this  angry  observation  was  addressed  by 
his  lady  at  the  breakfast-toble.  *I  am 
sorry  for  him,  but  I  cannot  save  him  from 
the  gallows.  Besides,  you  know  that  he 
certainly  killed  the  man.' 

*Mr  Cbeselden,'  retorted  his  consort, 
bitterly, '  if  he  did  kill "  the  man,"  as  you 
call  it,  you  should  have  all  the  more  a 
fellow-feeUng  for  him.  If  you  were  to  be 
hoDged  for  all  yeu  have ' 


Here  the  lady  paused,  conscious  that 
her  wrath  was  leading  her  astray,  and, 
indeed,  causing  her  to  do  violence  to  her 
own  dearest  prepossessions.  The  worthy 
woman,  to  speak  the  truth,  felt  habitually 
and  almost  extravagantly  proud  of  her 
husband,  his  skill,  and  his  repute. 

Cbeseldeu  only  smiled  at  her  assault  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  observed,  *  My 
good  dame,  you  compliment  my  powers, 
and  v^  justly,  it  may  possibly  be.  But 
my  manslaughters,  luckily  for  me,  do  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  law,  like  the 
misfortune  of  your  cousin  Jack.' 

*  Manslaughters!'  answered  the  wife; 
*you  have  just  used  the  right  word,  Mr 
Cbeselden.  Tou  are  quite  aware  that 
both  judge  and  jurymen  were  divided  in 
opinion  about  the  afiair  for  which  my 
poor  cousin  has  been  condemned  to  die. 
Had  it  not  been  for  one  obstinate  wreteh, 
who  threatened  to  starve  out  the  rest  of 
the  jury  if  they  did  not  come  into  his 
way  of  thinking,  the  conviction  would 
have  been  for  manslaughter  only.' 

'Well,  my  love,'  said  Cbeselden,  mildly, 
*  I  am  partly  of  belief  that  it  would  have 
been  the  juster  verdict;  at  least  I  am 
very  willing  to  believe  so.  But  the  case 
is  settled;  and  what  I  can  do  to  mend 
matters,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  see  or 
comprehend.' 

^  Are  you  not  Queen  Caroline's  house- 
hold and  body  surgeon  ?  Do  you  not  see 
her  daily,  and  can  she  not  wind  king, 
court,  and  Parliament  round  her  little 
finger  when  she  pleases}    It  is  hard,  in- 
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deed,  if  yoa,  who,  as  folks  say,  h«?e  saved 
her  life  ten  tiroes  ere  now,  cannot  influence 
her  to  save  the  life  of  your  own  relative — 
a  relative  at  any  rate  of  your  wife.  But 
that  it  is  that  makes  the  difference.    Had 

he  been  your  own  born  kinsman 

He  is  only  mine,  however,  and  he  must 
die—die  the  death  of  a  dog !' 

Here  the  sensitive  matron  began  to  ciy 
wofully,  partly  because  she  really  could 
not  help  it,  and  partly  because  she  knew 
experimentally  the  value  of  that  grand  re- 
sort of  the  sex. 

*Wife,'  said  Cheselden,  very  gravely, 
*you  are  well  assured  that  your  tears  dis- 
tress roe,  and  the  more  because  I  am 
satisfied  here  of  the  absolute  sincerity  of 
your  feelings.  But  this  is  no  business  of 
an  ordinary  kind.  You  should  not  cry 
twice  for  a  new  dress,  or  a  new  chair,  or 
a  new  coadi  either.  But,  my  dear,  this 
matter  concerns  the  life  of  a  man.  The 
laws  of  his  country  have  pronounced  upon 
the  fate  of  your  cousin,  and  you  ask  me 
to  interfere  with  their  decision.  That  is  a 
serious  thing.' 

*  But  yon  know — ^you  have  owned,  that 
the  poor  wretch  does  not  deserve  so  heavy 
a  punishment,'  whimpered  Mrs  Cheselden, 
awed  somewhat  by  her  husband's  solem- 
nity of  manner. 

*  I  have  admitted  such  to  be  my  own 
opinion,  my  love,'  said  the  surgeon;  *but 
the  king  and  queen  may  think  otherwise. 
Wipe  your  eyes,  however,  my  dear  wife; 
I  had  before  determined  to  intercede  for 
this  unhappy  fellow.  Do  not  think  I 
have  so  little  affection  for  you,  as  to  feel 
easy  at  the  thought  of  your  near  kinsman 
coming  to  so  sad  an  end.  But  I  wished 
not  to  excite  hopes  in  your  mind  which 
may  not  be  fulfilled.  Nor  would  I  have 
you  to  be  too  sanguine  yet.  But  I  will 
do  my  utmost,  both  for  your  sake,  and  for 
that  of  the  poor  erring  creatine  whom  a 
fit  of  rash  passion  has  brought  to  this 
pass.  So  dry  your  tears,  and  be  com- 
posed, my  love.' 

Mrs  Cheselden  ended  this  scene  as,  to 
do  her  justice,  she  often  did  similar  ones. 
She  rose  from  her  chair,  embraced  and 
kissed  her  husband,  and  called  him  the 
wisest  of  men  and  the  kindest,  and  the 
best  soul  in  existence.  It  is  true  that 
she  generally  had  obtained  her  desired 
object  previously.  But  she  was  a  good 
body,  on  the  whole;  and  her  demands  had 
reference  commonly  to  domestic  trifles,  or, 
at  all  events,  to  matters  very  diflferent 
from  that  touched  upon  on  the  fvesent 


oecasion.  In  short,  Mrs  Oheaelden  was 
a  decent,  comely,  bustling,  little  house- 
wife, who  thought  her  husband  by  far  the 
greatest  man  living,  and  could  not  dream 
of  anything  whatever  being  beyond  his 
power  to  accomplish.  Even  royalty,  she 
held,  was  so  much  in  his  debt,  that  it  could 
refuse  him  nought  he  asked. 

Cheselden  himself,  as  he  left  his  house 
after  the  conversation  recorded,  felt  by  no 
means  so  secure  of  the  extent  of  his  in- 
fluence with  majesty.  George  11.  and 
his  Queen  Caroline  had,  besides,  received 
several  strong  and  memorable  lessons, 
as  in  the  Porteous  case  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  subject  of  interferences  with  the 
verdicts  of  the  law-courts.  The  queen,  is 
particular,  had  been  violently  offended  by 
the  assassination  of  Porteous;  she,  as  re- 
gent, having  pardoned  him  after  capital 
conviction.  It  was  to  Her  Majesty,  ne- 
vertheless, as  Cheselden  well  knew,  that 
he  must  especially  look;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  on  her  personal  grace  that  he  had 
the  chiefest  daims.  His  hope  rested  in 
part  on  these,  and  in  part  on  the  nature 
of  the  case  in  which  he  was  about  to  in- 
terfere. His  wife's  cousin,  John  Leigh, 
a  wild  young  man,  had,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
passion,  stricken  a  tavern  companion  so 
violent  a  blow  in  the  throat  or  breast, 
that  death  ensued  from  internal  bleeding* 
There  were  various  palliative  circumstan- 
ces, as  excessive  provocation,  and  so  forth; 
but  the  jury  found  the  crime  a  capital 
one,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
accordingly.  Cheselden  had  some  hopes 
that,  by  representing  the  circumstances 
fairly,  and  adding  his  own  personal  soli- 
citations, he  might  yet  move  the  queen 
to  raise  her  all-powerful  voice  on  the  side 
of  mercy. 

Such  were  his  musings  as  he  made  bis 
way  towards  Newgate  Prison,  it  being  his 
purpose  to  see  the  unfortunate  convict 
himself  before  proceeding  farther  in  the 
business.  The  irregular  life  Leigh  led  had 
alienated  him  for  a  long  time  from  the 
Cheseldens;  and,  indeed,  their  very  rda- 
tionship  was  known  to  but  a  few  persons* 
The  youth  himself^  who  might  not  unna- 
turally have  been  expected  to  claim  the 
powerful  interposition  of  the  palace-sur- 
geon, if  not  to  announce  their  connection 
openly  in  his  hour  of  jeopardy,  had,  never- 
theless, had  the  manliness  not  only  to  keep 
silence  on  the  subject,  but  to  send  to 
Cheselden  an  assurance  that  he  would 
not  bring  his  kindred  into  disgrace,  if 
they  held  their  own  peace,  as  he  b^ged 
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them  earnestly  to  do.  The  sargeon  had 
been  highly  pleased  by  this  evidence  of 
honourable  feeling,  and  had  resolved  that 
his  influence  should  be  not  the  less  warmly 
exerted  because  unasked. 

On  reaching  the  prison,  Oheselden,  who 
was  known  to  everybody,  easily  got  access 
to  the  person  he  came  to  see.  The  poor 
young  man  here  gave  another  proof  of  his 
resolve  to  persist  in  the  laudable  course 
he  had  adopted.  So  long  as  the  turnkey 
remained  in  the  cell,  he  took  but  a  cold 
notice  of  his  visiter.  As  soon  as  the  man 
had  disappeared,  however,  he  seized  the 
hand  of  the  surgeon,  and  burst  into 
tears.  *I  knew  you  would  come,'  he 
said;  *I  was  sure  your  heart  would  bring 
you  hither,  as  soon  as  you  saw  the  result 
of  the  late  trial  But  you  must  not  come 
again,  or  you  must  come  as  a  stranger. 
None  in  the  court  knew  of  our  connection; 
none  here  know  of  it;  and  it  must  be  kept 
secret  still.  The  disgrace  would  kill  your 
wife — and  for  yourself ^ 

'My  poor  John,'  said  Oheselden,  'it  is 
youraidf  \,\iiA  is  to  be  thought  of  here.' 

The  surgeon  then  entered  into  conversa- 
tion on  the  details  of  the  trial,  inquiring 
particularly  if  the  evidence  had  all  been 
fairly  and  fully  given,  and  to  the  satisfao- 
tion  of  the  accused. 

The  young  man  answered  that  he  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of 
errors  committed,  though  there  might 
have  been  omissions  of  some  consequence. 
•It  might  have  been  proven,'  Leigh  re- 
marked, 'by  the  friends  of— of  him,  I 
mean,  whose  death  has  brought  me  here 
—that  it  was  less  the  blow  given  by  this 
unfortunate  hand  of  mine,  perhaps,  that 
caused  the  fatal  issue,  than  his  own  bodily 
condition  at  the  time.  Spitting  of  blood 
was  common  with  him,  and  had  been  for 
years.  Other  things  of  that  sort  might 
have  been  established;  but  this  was  not 
thought  of  till  too  late — for  too  late  it  is 
now!' 

The  ill-fated  Leigh  could  not  help 
drooping  as  he  spoke.  After  a  short 
pause,  he  resumed,  with  earnestness,  'I  am 
80  innocent  as  to  intent,  doctor,  that  I  do 
not  think  I  feel  the  wretchedness  of  my 
situation  sufficiently — excepting  on  one 
point— excepting  on  one  point! — the  na- 
ture of  the  death  I  am  to  die — ^its  expo- 
sure— its  shame !  Oh,  my  friend — my  best 
friend !  you  must  take  care  that  the  dis- 
grace shall  not  fall  on  others — shall  not  be 
left  behind  me  to  torture  the  living !  Ton 
must  assure  me  of  your  nlenee,    I  shall 


die  easier  bearing  my  load  alone,  and  re- 
gretting only  how  the  sacrifice  of  my  own 
miserable  life  cannot  redeem  that  taken 
away  through  me.' 

Oheselden  did  his  best  to  soothe  the  pri- 
soner, and  agreed,  on  visiting  him  again,  to 
come  in  an  assumed  professional  capacity. 

'  Indeed,'  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  'I  do  actually  need 
your  services.  This  cold  cell  has  given 
me  pains  in  my  head,  and  above  idl  in 
my  ears,  which  would  have  troubled  me 
seriously  had  my  mind  been  less  occupied. 
But  the  greater  ill  extinguishes  the 
smaller.' 

Oheselden,  after  some  further  talk,  pro- 
cured some  flannels  through  the  turnkey, 
and,  having  applied  them  round  the  head 
of  the  prisoner,  left  him  for  the  time  being. 

Any  of  those  who  knew  Oheselden-^ 
and  few  Londoners  of  the  day  knew  him 
not — might  have  felt  a  good  deal  of  sur- 
prise, had  they  watched  or  noticed  his 
motions  after  quitting  the  jail.  He  had 
not  got  a  hundred  yards  away,  when  he 
suddenly  stopped  short,  and  stood  for 
some  minutes  stockstill,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground.  He  then  smote  his 
palms  smartly  together,  and  raised  his 
head,  showing  to  all  who  might  have 
chanced  or  chosen  to  look  on  him  a 
countenance  radiant  with  smiles.  Tes, 
smiles!  Was  the  ill-starred  cousin  of 
his  wife,  then,  foi^tten  already?  Far 
from  it.  Oheselden  was  a  man  of  no  such 
levity  of  disposition.  The  smiles,  then, 
were  smiles  in  which  John  Leigh  was 
concerned  ?    Oertainly. 

The  keeper  of  Newgate  was  somewhat 
astonished  to  see  Oheselden  return  to  the 
prison  within  ten  minutes  after  he  had 
left  it,  and  request  again  to  see  the 
prisoner  John  Leigh.  The  surgeon  ex- 
plained that  he  had  omitted  some  direo- 
tions  regarding  the  ear-ache  of  the  captive, 
which  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  repre- 
sented as  a  very  serious  ailment,  and  as 
even  not  unlikely  to  have  a  bad  and  rapid 
ending.  Having  made  this  statement 
very  impressively,  he  repaired  to  the  cell 
of  Leigh,  and,  when  left  alone  with  the 
surprised  youth,  surprised  him  still  more 
by  what  he  said.  '  Tou  must  be  very  ill 
—exceedingly  ill — ^with  this  ear-ache  of 
yours,  John,'  said  he  in  a  whisper.  '  Ton 
must  be  deaf  with  it — deaf  as  a  post! 
Tou  must  not  hear  a  pistol  fired,  though 
the  priming  singe  the  very  hairs  on  your 
temples.* 

The  young  man  stared  at  the  doctor^ 
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seeking  to  make  out  from  his  face  the 
meaning  of  his  mystic  words;  and  he  saw 
in  that  face  an  altered  and  quickened  ex- 
pression, which  brought  a  flush  instantly 
upon  his  own.  It  was  the  glow  of  awak- 
ened hope. 

Cheselden  read  the  sense  of  it  at  once. 
*  Tes,  my  poor  cousin,  a  prospect  of  doing 
you  good  has  started  up  before  me.  It 
may  prove  an  illusion,  however,  and  I 
entreat  you  to  keep  this  in  remembrance. 
But  your  aid  may  be  necessary  to  my 
success;  and  I  am  compelled  so  far  to 
take  you  into  my  oonhdenoe.  You  must 
be  veiy  ill,  I  repeat,  with  this  ear-ache. 
Much  complaining  is  not  necessary.  You 
must  rather  be  stricken  down  with  it-^- 
prostrated — and  deaf,  above  all.  You  may 
be  visited  by  strangers,  and  put  to  trials. 
Recollect  what  a  stake  may  possibly  be 
dependent  the  while  on  your  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind.  Keep  this  in  your 
thoughts,  and  be  deaf— deaf  to  extremity. 
.  I  do  not  purpose  to  tell  you  more  of  my 
plan  at  present;  and,  indeed,  more  is  not 
needed.    You  so  far  understand  me  ? ' 

Leigh  assured  the  kind  surgeon  that 
he  would  do  his  utmost  to  follow  all  in- 
structions. 

*  Grow  deafer  and  deafer,  then,  by  de- 
grees from  this  moment,'  said  Cheselden. 
*And  now,  farewell  again!  Be  not  too 
confident,  and  yet  do  not  despond.' 

With  a  promise  to  revisit  him  speedily, 
if  not  on  that  same  day,  the  surgeon  took 
leave  anew  of  the  unfortunate  inmate  of 
Newgate. 

It  was  quite  true,  as  Mrs  Cheselden 
had  said,  that  her  husband  attended  the 
palace  of  St  James  almost  duly  in  his 
professional  capacity,  and  seldom  failed 
to  see  Queen  Caroline  personally.  Her 
Majesty,  as  she  advanced  in  life,  had 
grown  corpulent,  and,  if  not  seriously  ail- 
ing, had  yet  (or  thought  she  had)  fre- 
quent occasion  to  seek  the  advice  of  him 
whom  idl  acknowledged  to  be  the  first 
sui^eon  of  the  age,  as  well  as,  indeed,  its 
first  medical  practitioner  generally.  The 
household  of  George  II.  and  his  queen, 
moreover,  presented  Cheselden  with  abun- 
dance of  patients  usually,  in  the  persons 
of  bedchamber  ladies^  maids-of-honour, 
and  the  like,  not  to  speak  of  the  corre- 
spondent attendants  on  royalty  of  the 
other  sex.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  the  court  of  England  displayed  one 
particular  and  singular  feature,  of  which 
it  is  necessary  here  to  speak  for  a  mo- 
ment—a feature  of  British  court-life  now 


fortunately  almost  inconceivable.  King 
George  was  no  Charles  II.  in  his  private 
life,  and  seemed  to  attach  himself,  in  the 
course  of  his  career,  to  one  or  two  female 
favourites.  Such  baneful  moral  aberra- 
tions, by  the  example  (mainly)  of  France, 
copied  so  freely  by  the  last  Charles  of 
England  and  his  brother  James,  and  not 
altogether  avoided  even  by  William  of 
Orange,  had  been  so  complacently  r&- 
gard^  amongst  the  privUeges  of  majesty, 
that  each  prince  appeared  to  think  it 
necessary  to  sin  in  this  fashion,  that  he 
might  hand  down  the  rights  of  the  throne 
unimpaired.  Above  all,  George  II.  is 
held  to  have  fallen  into  some  conjugal 
infidelities  from  some  such  strange  mo- 
tives. They  gave  so  little  uneasiness  to 
his  queen,  that  she  is  reported  to  have 
directed  their  course,  rather  than  sought 
to  suppress  their  existence.  It  is  under- 
stood that  she  acted  thus  through  policy, 
and  with  the  view  of  preventing  any 
secret  female  influences  from  springing 
up  to  undermine  her  own.  In  this  she 
succeeded  to  her  wish,  governing  her  hus- 
band efiectually  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

In  pursuance  of  her  system  of  matri- 
monial strategy.  Queen  Caroline  even 
kept  about  her  own  person,  in'the  capacity 
of  waiting-lady,  the  Countess  of  Suffolk, 
known  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  sole,  favour- 
ite of  King  George  for  many  years.  The 
gentle  and  unaspuing  temper  of  Lady  Suf- 
folk— a  beautiful  woman,  but  of  limited 
capacity — adapted  her  peculiarly,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  queen,  for  the  position  of  regal 
favourite.  Caroline  neither  feared  1^ 
nor  had  occasion  to  fear  her;  andyindeecl, 
the  poor  lady  rather  served  as  a  butt  to 
her  stronger-minded  mistress  upon  occar 
sions.  A  marked  personal  defect  under 
which  Lady  Suffolk  laboured  rendered  it 
comparatively  easy  to  make  sport  of  her, 
even  to  her  face.  She  was  de<xf  exceed- 
ingly; and  many,  many  a  consultation 
had  she  had  with  Cheselden,  and  not  a 
few  remedies  had  she  tried,  for  the  alle- 
viation of  this  misfortune,  but  hitherto 
nothing  had  proved  effectual. 

Cheselden,  to  whom  we  are  now  brought 
naturally  bade,  took  his  way  dhrectly  firom 
Newgate  to  the  Pahioe  of  St  James;  and 
he  just  reached  it  in  time  to  be  admitted 
to  the  forenoon  lev6e  of  Queen  Caroline, 
then  held  in  the  true  and  original  Gallic 
fiishion.  As  the  word  itself  denotes, 
the  lev6e  was  with  her  a  moniing  or 
*  rising'  audience,  just  as  the  *couch6e 
was  an  evening  or  *  bed-going '  audience. 
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Cheselden  came  not  there  to  view  the 
levee  scene;  nor  was  it  new  to  him.  He 
paid  little  attention,  therefore,  after  his 
first  introduction,  to  the  heterogeneous 
talk  going  on  around  him,  in  which  the 
queen  took  the  lead,  despite  of  her  toilet 
work,  her  converse  consisting  now  of  the 
ordinary  tittle-tattle  of  a  drawing-room, 
and  again, 

'By  fits. 
Of  councils,  classics,  fathers,  wits. 
Of  Malbranche,  Bayle^  and  Locke.' 

Such  were  the  tastes  of  Caroline,  and,  to 
follow  them  up,  she  had  usually  ahout 
her  a  number  of  divines  and  scholars,  in- 
termixed plentifully  with  ladies  and  cour- 
tiers. Her  Majesty  formed  no  very  de- 
lectable sight  on  the  whole,  seeing  that, 
like  the  snuffing  consort  (Charlotte)  of 
George  III.,  as  well  as  others  of  our  by- 
gone German  queens,  Caroline  so  far  de- 
served the  sarcastic  reflections  which  fol- 
low up  the  preceding  lines  from  Pope:^ 

*  Yet  in  some  things,  methinks,  she  fails; 
'Twere  well  if  she  wotdd  pare  her  nails. 
And  wear  a  cleaner  smock.' 

Cheselden,  as  observed,  heeded  not  these 
niatters  now.  He  was  looking  for  Lady 
Suffolk,  but  did  not  see  her  in  the  roytd 
circle.  After  a  time,  however,  he  made 
inquiry  respecting  her  at  a  palace-attend- 
ant, and  learned  that  she  was  slightly 
unwell,  and  kept  her  apartments  on  that 
morning.  Delighted  at  the  chance  thus 
given  of  a  private  interview,  the  surgeon 
found  an  opportunity  to  despatch  a  mes- 
sage, and  was  soon  after  conducted  to  the 
sitting-room  of  the  lady-in-waiting,  who 
received  him  very  graciously.  Lady  Suf- 
folk, who  was  wrapped  up  in  a  morning- 
dress,  made  him  listen,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  a  string  of  lamentations  on  the 
subject  of  a  cold,  contracted  through  the 
imprudence  of  the  queen,  who  would  walk, 
and  would  make  her  women  walk,  in  the 
damp  evening  air.  *  Malice  of  the  queen, 
more  probably,*  thought  Cheselden.  How- 
ever, he  sympathised  and  advised  duly 
with  the  plaining  lady;  and  he  had  the 
rewarding  satisfaction  to  see  her  start,  of 
her  own  accord,  the  very  subject  upper- 
most in  his  own  thoughts. 

*  Ah  I  Mr  Cheselden,'  said  Lady  Suffolk, 
*  colds  are  more  distressing  to  me,  even 
when  slight,  than  they  can  be  to  others. 
They  but  increase  that  evil  which  you 
cannot  remedy,  with  all  your  skill.' 

*  Madam,'  answered  the  surgeon,  im- 
pressively^ 4t  is  true  that  I  ^ve  been 


unsuccessful  hitherto  in  my  attempts  at 
a  cure.  But,  if  you  would  not  too  hastily 
adopt  hopes,  I  should  say  that  a  new  and 
singular  chance  of  doing  good  to  your 
ladyship  has  just  opened  up  to  me.' 

'What  say  you]'  cried  the  countess, 
eagerly;  *do  you  tell  me  that  you  can  at 
last  remove  this  painful  defect  of  mine?' 

*  I  cannot  assert  so  positively,  madam,' 
said  Cheselden;  *  but  I  have  this  morn- 
ing, by  a  most  remarkable  accident,  seen 
fk  case  of  impaired  hearing  very  much 
akin,  it  strikes  me,  to  your  own,  and  in 
which  an  experimental  operation  on  the 
drum  of  the  ear  might  be  tried,  and  its 
success  proven,  before  subjecting  your 
ladyship  to  a  venture  which  I  have  often 
thought  of,  but  which  is  somewhat  preca- 
rious, at  least,  if  not  absolutely  hazardous. 

*  For  the  love  of  goodness,  Mr  Chesel- 
den,' exclaimed  Lady  Suffolk,  eagerly, 
bending  forward  in  her  anxiety  to  catch  his 
every  word,  Met  the  experiment  be  tried. 
If  the  person  concerned  be  unwilling  to 
submit  to  it,  I  will  pay  any  money'---do 
anything  in  my  power — ^in  the  way  of 
reward  or  inducement.' 

*My  dear  madam,'  replied  the  surgeon, 
'  money  will  not  do  in  this  case.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  most  singular  one,  and  at  once 
favourable  and  unfavourable  for  our  pur- 
pose. You  will  be  astonished  when  I 
tell  to  you  the  particulars.  The  person 
I  allude  to  is  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  lying 
at  this  moment  under  actual  sentence  of 
death.' 

The  court-lady  did  indeed  look  startled 
at  this  intelligence.  ^  Under  sentence  of 
death!'  she  muttered,  mechanically, cast- 
ing her  eyes  on  the  floor.  After  a  pause 
of  thought,  she  resumed,  with  some 
anxiety,  Mt  is  a  strange  position,  truly, 
and  might  be  advantageous  if  the  opera- 
tion you  speak  of  could  be  tried  in  time. 
There  could  be  little  fear  of  consequences 
in  the  mind  of  a  person  in  such  circum- 
stances.   Do  you  not  think  so,  doctor?' 

*Ah!  madam,'  said  the  medical  Machia- 
velli,  *  it  would  do  us  no  good,  even  if  we 
could  and  did  persuade  the  poor  doomed 
creature  to  submit  to  the  operation.  He 
has  but  a  few  days  of  life  in  prospect,  and 
it  would  require  a  month  or  two  to  test 
the  success  of  the  experiment.' 

Lady  Sufiblk  seemed  embarrassed  con- 
siderably. At  last  she  asked,  in  a  low 
Yoice, '  Is  it  a  bad,  a  very  bad  case,  doc- 
tor.   Is  it  a — ^a  murder  ? ' 

Cheselden  had  now  brought  the  lady 
to  the  veiy  point  which  he  had  had  in 
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Tiew.  He  detailed  to  her  the  putica- 
lan  of  the  case  of  John  Leigh,  dwelling 
strongly  on  the  eitennating  drcumetan- 
oes,  and  even  expressing  his  own  opinion 
broadly,  that  the  aflair  was  exactly  one 
in  which  the  royal  mercy  might  with  all 
propriety  be  exercised.  Indeed,  he  said 
further,  that  he  thought  it  ou^ht  to  be 
80  exerdsed,  apart  from  all  considerations 
but  those  of  justice.  W  bile  he  made  these 
statements,  Oheselden  had  the  heartfelt 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  countenance  of 
his  hearer  gradually  clear  up,  and  finally 
assume  a  pleased  smile.  Lady  Suffolk, 
unhappily  situated  as  she  was  in  life  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  had  yet  a  good  and 
feeling  dis|X)sition,  and  she  gave  eyidence 
of  it  on  this  occasion. 

*I  am  glad,  my  dear  friend,'  said  she, 
*that  you  have  told  me  of  the  case  of  this 
unhappy  youth.  I  am  ghul  of  it,  even 
though  it  should  not  benefit  me.  But  I 
hope  better  things  from  your  skOl  and 
knowledge.  Tes,  I  do  hope  that  this  one 
painful  defect'  (so  the  poor  lady  viewed 
her  deafness)  *will  yet  be  remedied.  It 
is  not  too  late'  (and  she  glanced  at  her 
still  beautiful  face  in  a  mirror),  *or,  at  all 
events,  better  late  than  never.' 

*  Madam,'  said  the  surgeon,  *mayl  en- 
treat you  to  remember  that  time  presses 
in  this  affair  1' 

*Fear  not,  Mr  Oheselden;  the  matter 
interests  me  too  much  to  be  forgotten. 
I  shall  see  the  king  this  very  evening,  and 
shall  inform  him  of  what  you  have  told 
me.  I  shall  acquaint  His  Majesty,  fully 
and  candidly,  with  my  own  particular  con- 
cern in  the  case.  But  it  need  not  be  told 
to  others — not,  at  least,  to  the  queen. 
If  the  king  assents  graciously  to  spare 
this  poor  youth.  Her  Majesty  is  not  likely 
here,  I  think,  to  make  any  objections. 
Fear  not,  we  shall  succeed;  and  then  for 
your  trial  of  skill.' 

Gheselden  left  the  presence  of  Lady 
Suffolk  with  a  lightened  heart.  But  was 
his  mind  easy,  the  reader  may  be  dis- 
posed to  inquire,  on  the  score  of  the  de- 
ception practised  by  him?  Not  quite, 
perhaps;  and  yet  he  had  applied  various 
palliatives  to  bis  conscience  which  had 
no  common  degree  of  potency.  The  case 
of  his  condemned  relative  he  sincerely 
thought  a  hard  one;  and  this  able  man 
even  anticipate  his  age  in  disliking  ca- 
pital punishments.  Then  his  wife — what 
delight  his  success  would  give  that  good 
little  woman  at  home !  However,  it  is 
needless  thus  to  dwell  on  the  feelings  of 


Oheselden  in  this  bnsineai;  we  do  bat  re- 
late 9k  fact  here. 

And  the  fatit  is  well-nigh  told— onr 
story  nearly  finished.  The  intercession 
of  Lady  Suffolk  procured  a  respite  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  a  pardon,  for  John 
Leigh.  The  timeous  precantions  of  the 
surgeon  were  not  usele^  seeing  that  Lady 
Suffolk,  though  quite  unsuspicious  of  any 
deception  in  the  case,  felt  too  much  inte- 
rested in  the  matter  of  the  dea&ess  not 
to  make  inquiries  thereanent.  By  the 
foresight  of  Oheselden,  however,  aU  the 
oflScers  of  Newgate,  from  the  governor  to 
the  humblest  turnkey,  could  b^  evidence 
to  the  deafness  of  the  prisoner  while  he 
remained  there.  Thus  the  lady  obtained 
reports  perfectly  satisfactory  to  her.  To 
dose  the  narrative  as  far  as  Leigh 
is  concerned,  we  believe  that  his  friends 
deemed  it  advisable  for  him  to  betake 
himself  to  a  new  career  on  a  new  field  of 
action;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  his  de- 
scendants may  be  among  the  great  and 
the  wealthy,  at  this  day,  in  another  hemi- 
sphere of  our  *  terraqueous  globe.' 

And  was  the  artifice  of  Oheselden  ever 
discovered  ?  So  may  the  reader  ask;  and 
our  reply  is,  *It  was.'  King  George  se- 
cond of  the  name  did  not  keep  long  se- 
cret the  motives  of  Lady  Suffolk,  confided 
to  him  alone,  on  the  occasion  of  her  inter- 
cession for  John  Leigh.  The  story  at 
least  got  wind,  and  came  finally  to  the 
ears  of  the  queen,  who  made  it  a  handle 
for  the  most  merciless  raillery  of  her 
'good  Suffolk.'  Moreover,  in  the  end, 
the  relationship  of  Oheselden,  or  rather  of 
his  wife,  to  the  offender  whose  pardon  he 
had  procured,  came  somehow  or  other  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  court;  and  then, 
indeed,  was  the  whole  nature  and  course 
of  the  stratagem  clearly  discerned  and 
appreciated.  The  malicious  ridicule  of 
Queen  Oaroline  now  fell  with  redoubled 
force  upon  poor  Lady  Suffolk;  insomuch 
that  the  latter,  deceived  and  disappointed, 
laid  her  complaint  before  the  king  with 
so  many  moving  tears,  as  to  cause  Ohesel- 
den to  be  disgraced,  and  dismissed  from 
his  appointment  as  surgeon  to  the  royal- 
ties of  Britain.  However,  he  stood  too 
high,  to  be  shaken  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  and  his  pre-eminent  skill  soon  ne- 
cessitated his  recall  to  the  palace.  Little 
Mrs  Oheselden,  whom  the  fall  of  her 
spouse  from  regal  favour  had  discomposed 
sadly,  could  therefore  boast  once  more  to 
her  gossips  of  being  wife  to  the  *Suigeon  of 
the  Household.' 
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TA«  Sparmwgrass  Papers;  or,  Living  in 
the  CouMtry,  By  PVederick  S.  Cozzens. 
Crown  8vo,  328  pp.  New  York : 
Derby  &  Jackson.  London:  S.  Low 
&  Co. 
[These  sketches  originally  appeared  in 
the  'Knickerbocker'  and  other  Ameri- 
can magazines.  The  volnme  containing 
the  collection  is  dedicated  by  the  author 
'  to  one  of  the  gentlest  of  humorists, 
the  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Shelton;*  and 
from  Chestnut  Cottage  the  '  gentle  reader ' 
is  thus  addressed  :  —  *  Doubtless  you 
have  read,  in  the  work  of  a  quaint 
old  commentator  whose  name  has  been 
quietly  obscuring  itself  in  the  rust  of 
nearly  three  centuries,  these  words — "  It 
hath  beene  the  custome  of  many  men  to 
make  their  introductions  to  their  bookes, 
like  to  some  Grecian  Cities  gates;  so  am- 
ple, that  (as  the  Prouerbe  ranne),  their 
Citie  was  ready  to  steale  thorow  the  same.'' 
You  and  I  who  appreciate  wisdom — espe- 
cially if  it  be  a  little  mouldy,  at  once 
recognised  the  value  of  the  hint  conveyed 
by  that  piece  of  antiquated  orthography. 
Therefore,  to  you,  the  brevity  of  this  pre- 
face will,  I  trust,  commend  the  book  quite 
as  much  as  though  I  had  taken  the  matter 
in  hand  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
a  score  of  pages.  As  thei*e  is  nothing  in 
it  worth  a  smooth-faced  prologue,  nothing 
that  would  be  the  better  for  an  apology, 
and  nothing  worth  reviewing  seriously, 
may  I  beg  leave  to  present  it  without  any 
introduction]. 

RURAL  ANTICIPATIONS. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  live  in  the  country. 
To  escape  from  the  prison-walls  of  the 
metropolis  —  the  great  brickery  we  call 
*  the  city  * — and  to  live  amid  blossoms  and 
leaves,  in  shadow  and  sunshine,  in  moon- 
light and  starlight,  in  rain,  mist,  dew, 
hoar-frost,  and  drouth,  out  in  the  open 
campaign,  and  under  the  blue  dome  that 
is  bounded  by  the  horizon  only.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  well  with  dripping 
buckets,  a  porch  with  honey-buds  and 
sweet  bells,  a  hive  embroidered  with  nim- 
ble bees,  a  sun-dial  mossed  over,  ivy  up  to 
the  eaves,  curtains  of  dimity,  a  tumbler  of 
fresh  flowers  in  your  bedroom,  a  rooster 
on  the  roof,  and  a  dog  under  the  piazza. 

When  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  and  I  moved 
into  the  country,  with  our  heads  full  of 
fresh  butter,  and  cool,  crisp  radishes  for 
tea ;  with  ideas  entirely  lucid  respecting 
milk,  and  a  looseness  of  calculation  as  to 
the^  number  in  family  it  would  take  a  good 
laying  hen  to  supply  with  fresh  eggs  every 
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morning;  when  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  and  I 
moved  into  the  country,  we  found  some 
preconceived  notions  had  to  be  abandoned, 
and  some  departures  made  from  the  plana 
we  had  laid  down  in  the  little  back-parlour 
in  Avenue  G. 

One  of  the  first  achievements  in  the 
country  is  early  rising !  with  the  lark — 
with  the  sun — while  the  dew  is  on  the 
grass,  *  under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the 
morn,'  and  so  forth.  Early  rising  I  What 
can  be  done  with  five  or  six  o'clock  in 
town  1  What  may  not  be  done  at  those 
hours  in  the  country  !  With  the  hoe,  the 
rake,  the  dibble,  the  spade,  the  watering- 
pot  ?  To  plant,  prune,  drill,  transplant, 
graft,  train,  and  sprinkle  I  Mrs  S.  and  T 
agreed  to  rise  earty  in  the  country. 

*  Bichard  and  Robin  were  two  pretty  men. 
They  laid  in  the  bed  till  the"  clock  struck 

ten: 
Upjamp'd  Richard,  and  look'd  at  the  sky: 
0  Brother  Robin !  the  sun's  very  high! ' 

Early  rising  in  the  country  is  not  an  in- 
stinct; it  is  a  sentiment,  and  must  be 
cultivated. 

A  friend  recommended  mo  to  send  to 
the  south  side  of  Long  Island  for  some 
very  prolific  potatoes — the  real  hippopo- 
tamus breed*  Down  went  my  man,  and 
what  with  expenses  of  horse  hire,  tavern 
bills,  toll-gates,  and  breaking  a  waggon,  the 
hippopotami  cost  as  much  a-piece  as  pine- 
apples. They  were  fine  potatoes,  though, 
with  comely  features,  and  large,  languish- 
ing eyes,  that  promised  increase  of  family 
without  delay.  As  I  worked  my  own  gar- 
den (for  which  I  hired  a  landscape  gar- 
dener, at  two  dollars  per  day,  to  give  me 
instructions),  I  concluded  that  the  object 
of  my  first  experiment  in  early  rising 
should  be  the  planting  of  the  hippopo- 
tarausses.  I  accordingly  rose  next  morn- 
ing at  five,  and  it  rained!  I  rose  next  day 
at  five,  and  it  rained!  The  next,  and  it 
rained!  It  rained  for  two  weeks!  We 
had  splendid  potatoes  every  day  for  din- 
ner. *  My  dear,*  said  I  to  Mrs  Sparrow- 
grass,  '  where  did  you  get  these  fine  pota- 
toes? ' — *  Why,'  said  she,  innocently,  *  out 
of  that  basket  from  Long  Island!'  The 
last  of  the  hippopotamusses  were  before* 
me,  peeled  and  boiled,  and  mashed  and 
baked,  with  a  nice  thin  brown  crust  on  the 
top. 

I  was  more  successful  afterwards.  I 
did  get  some  fine  seed*potatoes  in  the 
ground.  But  something  was  the  matter: 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  I  did  not  get  as 
many  out  as  I  had  put  in. 
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Mrs  SpanowgnaSy  who  is  a  notable 
housewife,  said  to  me  one  day,  *  Now,  my 
dear,  we  shall  soon  have  plenty  of  eggs, 
for  I  have  been  boving  a  lot  of  young 
chickens.'  There  they  were,  each  one 
with  as  many  feathers  as  a  erasshopper, 
and  a  chirp  not  louder.  Of  course,  we 
looked  forward  with  pleasant  hopes  to  the 
period  when  the  first  cackle  snould  an- 
nounce the  milk-white  egg,  warmly  de- 
posited in  the  hay  which  we  had  provided 
bountifully.  They  grew  finely,  and  one 
day  I  ventured  to  remark  that  our  hens 
had  remarkably  large  combs,  to  which 
Mrs  S.  replied,  *  Yes,  indeed,  she  had  ob- 
served that;  but  if  I  wanted  to  have  a  real 
treat,  I  ought  to  get  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  hear  them  crow.* — 'Crow!'  said 
T,  faintly; '  our  hens  crowing  1  Then,  by 
« the  cock  that  crowed  in  the  morn,  to  wake 
the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn,"  we  might 
88  well  give  up  all  hopes  of  having  any 
eggs,'  said  I;  'for,  as  sure  as  you  live, 
Mrs  S.,  our  hens  are  all  roosters! '  And 
so  they  were  roosters  I  that  srew  up  and 
fought  with  the  neighbours'  chickens,  until 
there  was  not  a  whole  pair  of  eyes  on 
either  side  of  the  fence. 

A  dog  is  a  good  thin^  to  have  in  the 
country.  I  have  one  which  I  raised  from 
a  pup.  He  is  a  eood  stout  fellow,  and  a 
hearty  barker  and  feeder.  The  man  of 
whom  I  bought  him  said  he  was  thorough- 
bred, but  he  begins  to  have  a  mongrel 
look  about  him.  He  is  a  good  watch-dog, 
though;  for  the  moment  he  sees  any  sus- 
picious-looking j^rson  about  the  premises, 
he  comes  right  into  the  kitchen,  and  gets 
behind  the  stove.  First  we  kept  him  in 
the  house,  and  he  scratched  all  night  to 
get  out.  Then  we  turned  him  out,  and  he 
scratched  all  night  to  get  in.  Then  we 
tied  him  up  at  the  back  of  the  garden,  and 
he  howled  so  that  our  neighbour  shot  at 
him  twice  before  daybreak.  Finally,  we 
gave  him  away,  and  he  came  back;  and 
now  he  is  just  recovering  from  a  fit,  in 
which  he  has  torn  up  the  patch  that  has 
been  sown  for  our  spring  radishes. 

A  good,  strong  gate  is  a  necessary  ar- 
ticle for  your  earden.  A  good,  strong, 
heavy  gate,  with  a  dislocated  hinge,  so 
that  it  will  neither  open  nor  shut.  Such 
an  one  have  I.  The  grounds  before  my 
fence  are  in  common,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bours' cows  pasture  there.  I  remarked  to 
Mrs  S.,  as  we  stood  at  the  window  in  a 
June  sunset,  how  placid  and  picturesque 
the  cattle  looked,  as  they  strolled  about, 
cropping  the  ereen  herbage.  Next  morn- 
ing, I  found  the  innocent  creatures  in  my 
prden.  They  had  not  left  a  green  thing 
m  it.  The  corn  in  the  milk,  the  beans  on 
the  poles,  the  youne  cabbages,  the  tender 
lettuce,  even  the  thriving  shoots  on  my 
young  fruit-trees  had  vanished.  And  tiiere 


thev  were,  looking  quietly  on  the  rain  they 
had  made.  Our  watch-dog,  too,  was  fore- 
gathering with  them.  It  was  too  much, 
so  I  got  a  large  stick  and  drove  them  all 
out,  except  a  young  heifer,  whom  I  chased 
all  over  the  flower-beds,  breaking  down 
my  trellises,  my  woodbines  and  sweet- 
briars,  my  roses  and  petunias,  until  I  cor- 
nered her  in  the  hotbed.  I  had  to  call 
for  assistance  to  extricate  her  from  the 
sashes,  and  her  owner  has  sued  me  for 
damages.  I  believe  I  shall  move  into 
town. 

AN  IRISHMAN  IN  A  FTKB. 

Mrs  Sparrowgrass  and  I  have  concluded 
to  try  it  once  more:  we  are  going  to  give 
the  country  another  chance.  After  all, 
birds  in  the  spring  are  lovely.  First,  come 
little  snow  birds,  avant-couriera  of  the 
feathered  army;  then,  blue-birds,  in  na- 
tional uniforms,  just  graduated^  perhaps, 
from  the  ornithological  corps  of  cadets, 
with  high  honours  in  the  topographical 
cUss;  then  follows  a  detachment  of  flying 
artillery  —  swallows;  sand-martens,  sap- 
pers and  miners,  begin  their  mines  and 
countermines  under  the  sandy  parapets; 
then  cedar  birds,  in  trim  jackets  faced 
with  yellow — aha,  dragoons!  And  then 
the  great  rank  and  file  of  infantry,  robins, 
wrens,  sparrows,  chipping  -  birds  ;  and 
lastly — ^the  band! 

*  From  nature's  old  cathedral  sweetly  ring 
The  wild  bird  choirs— burst  of  the  wood- 
land band. 

— ^wno  'mid  the  blossoms  sing; 
Their  leafy  temple,  gloomy,  tall,  and  giand, 
Pillar'd  with  oaks,  and  roof  d  with  Heaven  s 

own  hand.' 
There,  there,  that  is  Mario.     Hear  that 
magnificent   chest-note  from  the   chest- 
nuts! then  a  crescendo,  falling  in  silence 
— a^phmbl 

Hush !  he  begins  again  with  a  low,  liquid 
monotone,  mounting  by  degrees  and  swell- 
ing into  an  infinitude  of  melody — the  whole 
grove  dilating,  as  it  were,  with  the  exqui- 
site epithalamium. 

Silence  now— and  how  still! 

Hush!  the  musical  monologue  begins 
anew ;  up,  up,  into  the  tree-tops  it  mounts, 
fairly  lifting  the  leaves  with  its  passionate 
e£9uence,  it  trills  through  the  upper 
branches  —  and  then  dripping  down  the 
listening  foliage,  in  a  cadenza^  of  match- 
less beauty,  subsides  into  silence  again. 

'That's  a  he  cat-bird,'  says  my  car- 
penter. 

A  cat-bird  t  Then  Shakspere  and 
Shelley  have  wasted  powder  upon  the  sky- 
lark; for  never  such  *  profuse  strains  of 
unpremeditated  art'  issued  from  living 
bird  before.  Skylark!  pooh!  who  would 
rise  at  dawn  to  hear  the  skylark,  if  a  cat- 
bird were  about,  after  breakfiist! 

I  have  bought  me  a  boat    A  boat  is  a 
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good  thing  to  have  in  the  country,  especi- 
ally if  there  be  any  water  near.  There  is  a 
fine  beach  in  front  of  my  house.  When 
visiters  come,  I  usually  propose  to  give 
them  a  row.  I  go  down — and  find  the 
boat  full  of  water ;  then  I  send  to  the 
house  for  a  dipper;  and  prepare  to  bail; 
and,  what  with  bailing  and  swabbing  her 
with  a  mop;  and  plugging  up  the  cracks  in 
her  sides,  and  struggling  to  get  the  rudder 
in  its  place,  and  unlocking  the  rusty  pad- 
lock, my  strength  is  so  much  exhausted 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  han- 
dle the  oars.  Meanwhile,  the  poor  euests 
sit  on  stones  around  the  beach,  with  wo- 
begone  faces.  '  My  dear,*  said  Mrs  Spar- 
rowgrass, '  why  don*t  you  sell  that  boat!* 
•  •  I  have  bought  me  a  fyke!  A  fyke  is  a 
pood  thing  to  have  in  the  country.  A  fyke 
18  a  fish-net,  with  long  wings  on  each  side; 
in  shape  like  a  nightcap  with  ear-lappets; 
in  mechanism  like  a  rat-trap.  You  put  a 
stake  at  the  tip  end  of  the  nightcap,  a 
stake  at  each  end  of  the  outspread  lappets; 
there  are  large  hoops  to  keep  the  nightcap 
distended,  sinkers  to  keep  the  lower  sides 
of  the  lappets  under  water,  and  floats,  as 
large  as  musk-melons,  to  keep  the  upper 
sides  above  the  water.  The  stupid  fish 
come  down  stream,  and  rubbing  their 
noses  against  the  wings,  follow  the  curve 
towards  the  fyke,  and  swim  into  the  trap. 
When  they  get  in,  they  cannot  get  out. 
That  is  the  philosophy  of  a  fyke.  I  bought 
one  of  Conroy.  *  Now,*  said  I  to  Mrs 
Sparrowgrass,  'we  shall  have  fresh  fish 
to-morrow  for  breakfast;*  and  went  out 
to  set  it.  I  drove  the  stakes  in  the  mud, 
spread  the  fyke  in  the  boat,  tied  the  end 
of  one  wing  to  the  stake,  and  cast  the 
whole  into  the  water.  The  tide  carried  it 
out  in  a  straight  line.  I  got  the  loose  end 
fastened  to  the  boat,  and  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  row  back  against  the  tide  with  the 
fyke.  I  then  untied  it,  and  it  went  down 
stream,  stake  and  all.  I  got  it  into  the  boat, 
rowed  up,  and  set  the  stake  again.  Then 
I  tied  one  end  to  the  stake,  and  got  out  of 
the  boat  myself,  in  shoal  water.  Then  the 
boat  got  away  in  deep  water;  then  I  had 
to  swim  for  the  boat.  Then  I  rowed  back 
and  untied  the  fyke.  Then  the  fyke  got 
away.  Then  I  jumped  out  of  the  boat  to 
save  the  fyke,  and  the  boat  got  away. 
Then  I  had  to  swim  again  after  the  boat, 
and  row  after  the  fyke,  and  finally  was 
glad  to  get  my  net  on  dry  land,  where  I 
left  it  for  a  week  in  the  sun.  Then  I  hired 
a  man  to  set  it,  and  he  did;  but  he  said  it 
was  '  rotted.'  Nevertheless,  in  it  I  caught 
two  small  flounders  and  an  eel.  At  last, 
a  brace  of  Irishmen  came  down  to  my 
beach  for  a  swim,  at  high  tide.  One  of 
them,  a  stout,  athletic  rellow,  after  per- 
forming sundry  aquatic  gymnastics,  dived 
under  and  disappeared  for  a  fearful  length 


of  time.  The  truth  is,  he  had  dived  into 
my  net.  Alter  much  turmoil  in  the  water, 
he  rose  to  the  surface  with  the  filaments 
hanging  over  his  head,  and  cried  out,  as  if 
he  had  found  a  bird's  nest,  '  I  say,  Jimmy! 
be  gorra  here's  a  foike!'  That  unfeeling 
exclamation  to  Jimmy,  who  was  not  the 
owner  of  the, net,  made  me  almost  wish 
that  it  had  not  been  *  rotted.* 

We  are  worried  about  our  cucumbers. 
Mrs  S.  is  fond  of  cucumbers,  so  I  planted 
enough  for  ten  families.  The  more  they 
are  picked,  the  faster  they  grow;  and  if 
you  do  not  pick  them,  they  turn  yellow, 
and  look  ugly.  Our  neighbour  has  plenty, 
too.  He  sent  us  some  one  morning,  by 
way  of  a  present.  What  to  do  with  them 
we  did  not  know,  with  so  many  of  our 
own.  To  give  them  away  was  not  polite; 
to  throw  them  away  was  sinful;  to  eat 
them  was  impossible.  Mrs  S.  said,  *  Save 
them  for  seed.*  So  we  did.  Next  day, 
our  neigbour  sent  us  a  dozen  more.  We 
thanked  the  messenger  grimly,  and  took 
them  in.  Next  morning,  another  dozen- 
came.  It  was  getting  to  be  a  serious  mat- 
ter; so  I  rose  betimes  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  when  my  neighbour*s  cucumbers 
came,  I  filled  his  man's  basket  with  some 
of  my  own,  by  way  of  exchange.  This  bit 
of  pleasantry  was  resented  by  my  neigh- 
bour, who  told  his  man  to  throw  them  to 
the  hogs.  His  man  told  our  girl,  and  our 
girl  told  Mrs  S.,  and,  in  consequence,  all 
mtinuicy  between  the  two  families  has 
ceased;  the  ladies  do  not  speak,  even  at 
church. 

We  have  another  neighbour,  whose 
name  is  Bates;  he  keeps  cows.  This  year 
our  gate  has  been  fixed;  but  my  young 
peach-trees,  near  the  fences,  are  accessible 
from  the  road;  and  Bates's  cows  walk 
along  that  road;  morning  and  evening. 
The  sound  of  a  cow-bell  is  pleasant  in  the 
twilight.  Sometimes,  after  dark,  we  hear 
the  mysterious  curfew  tolling  along  the 
road,  and  then,  with  a  louder  peal,  it  stops 
before  our  fence,  and  again  tolls  itself  off 
in  the  distance.  The  result  is,  my  peach- 
trees  are  as  bare  as  bean-poles.  One  day, 
I  saw  Mr  Bates  walking  along,  and  I 
hailed  him:  'Bates,  those  are  your  cows 
there,  I  believel ' — *  Yes,  sir — nice  ones, 
ain't  they  t  * — *  Yes,*  I  replied,  *  they  are 
m'ceones.  Do  you  see  that  tree  there t* 
and  I  pointed  to  a  thrifty  peach,  with 
about  as  many  leaves  as  an  exploded  sky- 
rocket. 'Yes,  sir.'— 'Well,  Bates,  that 
red  and-white  cow  of  yours  yonder  ate 
the  top  off  that  tree:  I  saw  her  do  it.' 
Then  1  thought  I  had  made  Bates  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  had  wounded  his  feelings, 
perhaps  too  much.  I  was  afraid  he  would 
offer  me  money  for  the  tree,  which  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  decline,  at  once. — *  Spar- 
rowgrass/ said  he,  <  it  don't  hurt  a  tree  a 
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moMel  to  eliaw  il,  of  ii'b  «  jovng 
tree.  For  mj  port,  I*d  rather  havo  mv 
jooBg  treeo  diowod  thoa  noi.  I  tkink  it 
mokoo  'om  ^w  a  lootlo  bettor.  I  can't 
do  it  with  inmo,  hot  joa  caiiy  boeanao  yoa 
oaa  wait  to  have  eood  treeo,  and  the  only 
way  to  hoTO  mod  treeo  ia  r  ~ 
dbawed.' 


to  hoTO  'ea 


I  hare  bought  me  a  honel  A  hone  ia 
a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  eonntry.  In 
the  city,  the  perBovoring  otreou  hoTo 
pnehed  the  Bloomingdale  road  oot  of 
reaeh.  Riding-habits  and  rosy  eheeka, 
bri|^ht  eyeib  round  hats  and  feathen,  are 
banished  from  the  metropolis.  There  are 
no  more  shady  by-paths  a  little  way  oot  of 
town  to  tempt  equestrians*  There  are  no 
visions  of  Die  Vernon  and  Frank  Osbald- 
iston  at  *  Bumam's '  now.  Romance  no 
longer  holds  the  bridle-rein  while  the  deli- 
cate slipper  is  withdrawn  from  the  old  red 
morooeo  sttrmp.  A  whirl  of  dost,  a  glit- 
ter of  wheels,  a  stretch  of  tag-rsg-and-bob- 
tail  horses,  and  the  yonng  Potiphars  are 
contesting  time  with  l>vSy  Bob  and  the 
exquisite  Mr  Farobank.  That  is  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Bloomingdale  road  now.  It  is 
the  everyday  picture  too.  Go  when  you 
will,  you  see  the  tag-rag-and-bobtail 
horses,  the  cloud  of  di»t,  the  whirl  of 
wheels,  the  young  Potiphars,  Dusty  Bob, 
and  the  elegant  Mr  Farobank. 

Ihere  was  a  time  when  I  could  steal 
away  from  the  dusky  counting-room  to 
inhale  the  fragrant  hartshorn  of  the  stable, 
while  the  ostler  was  putting  the  saddle  on 
*  Fanny.'  Fanny  was  a  blooded  filly,  a 
descendant  of  the  great  Sir  Henry.  Her 
education  had  been  neglected.  She  had 
been  broken  by  a  couple  of  wild  Irishmen, 
who  used  to  *hurrup*  her,  barebacked, 
morning  and  evening,  through  the  lonely 
little  street  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
where  the  stable  was  situated.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  contest  between  her  high 
blood  and  low  breeding  made  her  slightly 
vicious.  The  first  time  I  backed  her,  she 
stood  still  for  half*an-hour,  no  more  moved 
by  the  whip  than  a  brass  filly  would  have 
been ;  then  deliberately  walked  up  the 
street,  turned  the  corner  with  a  jump  that 
almost  threw  me  on  the  cnrb-stone,  then 
ran  away,  got  on  the  side- walk,  and  stopped 
suddenly,  with  her  fore-feet  planted  firmly 
in  front  of  a  steep  flight  of  area  steps, 
which  happened  to  be  filled  with  children. 
I  dismounted,  and,  in  no  time,  was  the 
centre  of  an  angry  swarm  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  were  going  to  immolate  me 
on  the  spot  for  trying  to  ride  down  their 
ragged  offspring.  There  is  much  difficulty 
in  making  an  explanation  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. As  the  most  abusive  person 
ii^  the  crowd  happened  to  be  a  disinterested 


utnagn  who  waa  ynaing  by^  it  mm 
became  a  prriBonal  mattfir  between  two  of 
DB.  Accordingly,  I  aaked  him  to  step 
aside,  which  he  M,  wlieii  I  at  once  hired 
him  to  lead  the  fiUy  ta  the  ferry.  Onceon 
a  eonntry  road,  I  was  mt  home  on  theaad- 
die,  and  a  few  days'  training  made  Fanny 
tractable.  She  would  ewea  foUow  me  widi 
peat  sentleness,  like  m  trained  dug,  and 
really  behaved  in  a  very  cxxemplary  way, 
after  throwing  me  twice  or  so.  Then 
Fanny  and  I  were  firequently  on  tbe 
Bloomingdale  road,  in  sominer  evenings 
and  moniinffs,  and  so  were  IjMliea  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  do  not  think  the  fine  bnildugs 
that  usurp  those  haunted  paths  an  im- 
provement. Those  leafy  fringes  on  the 
wayside  had  a  charm  Uiat  freestone  can- 
not rive.  That  stretch  <^  wision  over 
meadows,  boulders^  wild  shrubbery  and 
uplifted  trees,  down  to  the  blue  river,  is 
not  compensated  by  ornate  facades,  cor- 
nices^ and  vestibules.  Where  are  the 
birds!  In  my  eyes,  the  glimmer  of  sultry 
fire-flies  is  pleasanter  in  a  summer  night 
than  the  perspective  gas-lights  in  streets. 
*  There's  not  a  charm  improwement  gives 

like  those  it  takes  away. 
When  the  shadowing  trees   are  stricken 

down  because  they  do  not  pay; 
'Tis  not  firom  youth's  smooth  cheek  the 

blush  of  health  alone  is  pass'd. 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  deiwrts,  hj 

driving  horses  hat,* 

Poor  Fanny!  my  Bloomingdale  Bride! 
I  believe  I  was  her  only  patron;  and  when 
the  stable  burned  down,  she  happened  to  be 
insured,  and  her  mercenary  owner  pocket- 
ed her  value  with  a  grio. 

I  have  bought  me  a  horse !  As  I  had 
obtained  some  skill  in  the  numige  during 
nay  younger  days,  it  was  a  matter  of  con- 
sideration to  have  a  saddle-horse.  It  sur- 
prised me  to  find  good  saddle-horses  very 
abundant  soon  after  my  consultation  wiut 
the  stage-proprietor  upon  this  topic  There 
were  strange  saddle-horses  to  sell  almost 
every  day.  One  man  was  very  candid 
about  his  horse:  he  told  roe,  if  his  horse 
had  a  blemish,  he  wouldn't  wait  to  be 
asked  about  it;  he  would  tell  it  right  out; 
and.  if  a  man  didn't  want  him  Uien,  he 
needn't  take  him.  He  also  proposed  to 
put  him  on  trial  for  sixty  days,  giving  bis 
note  for  the  amount  paid  him  for  the  horse, 
to  be  taken  up  in  case  the  animal  were  re- 
turned. I  asked  him  what  were  the  prin- 
cipal defects  of  the  horse.  He  said  he'd 
been  fired  once,  because -they  thought  he 
was  s|)avined;  but  there  was  no  more 
spavin  to  him,  than  there  was  to  a  fresh- 
laid  egg — he  was  as  sound  as  a  dollar.  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  just  state  what  were 
the  defects  of  the  horse.  He  answered, 
that  he  once  had  the  pink-eye,  and  added, 
'now  that's  honest,'    I  thought  so^  bvt 
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STOceeded  to  question  him  closely.  I  asked 
im  if  he  had  the  hots.  He  said,  not  a 
hot.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  go.  He  said 
he  would  go  till  he  dropped  down  dead; 
just  touch  him  with  a  whip,  and  he'll  jump 
out  of  his  hide.  I  inquired  how  old  he 
was.  He  answered,  just  eight  years,  ex- 
actly— some  men,  he  said,  wanted  to  make 
their  horses  younger  than  they  be;  he  was 
willing  to  speak  right  out,  and  own  up  he 
was  eight  years.  I  asked  him  if  there 
were  any  other  objections.  He  said  no, 
except  that  he  was  inclined  to  be  a  little 
gay;  *but,*  he  added,  *he  jjs  so  kind,  a 
child  can  drive  him  with  a  thread.'  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  a  good  family  horse. 
He  replied,  that  no  lady  that  ever  drew 
rein  over  him  would  be  willing  to  part 
with  him.  Then  I  asked  him  his  price. 
He  answered  that  no  man  could  have 
bought  him  for  one  hundred  dollars  a 
month  ago,  but  now  he  was  willing  to  sell 
him  for  seventy* five,  on  account  of  having 
a  note  to  pay.  This  seemed  such  a  very 
low  price,  I  was  about  saying  I  would  take 
him,  when  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  whispered, 
that  I  had  better  see  the  horse  first*  I  con- 
fess I  was  a  little  afraid  of  losing  my  bar* 
fkin  by  it,  but,  out  of  deference  to  Mrs  S», 
did  ask  to  see  the  horse  before  I  bought 
him.  He  said  he  would  fetch  him  down. 
'  No  man,'  he  added, '  ought  to  buy  a  horse 
unleiss  he's  saw  him.'  When  the  horse 
came  down,  it  struck  me  that,  whatever 
his  qualities  might  be,  his  personal  ap- 
pearance was  against  him.  One  of  his 
fore-legs  was  shaped  like  the  handle  of  our 
punch-ladle,  and  the  remaining  three  legs, 
about  the  fetlock,  were  slightly  bunchy. 
Besides,  he  had  no  tail  to  brag  of ;  and  his 
back  had  a  very  hollow  sweep,  from  his 
high  haunches  to  his  low  shoulder-blades. 
I  was  much  pleased,  however,  with  the 
fondness  and  pride  manifested  by  his 
owner,  as  he  held  up,  by  both  sides  of  the 
bridle,  the  rather  longish  head  of  his  horse, 
surmounting  a  neck  ^aped  like  a  pea-pod, 
and  said,  in  a  sort  of  triumphant  ;iroice, 
< three-quarters  blood!'  Mrs  Sparrow- 
grass  flushed  up  a  little,  when  she  asked 
me  if  I  intended  to  purchase  thcU  horse, 
and  added,  that,  if  I  did,  she  would  never 
want  to  ride.  So  I  told  the  man  he  would 
not  suit  me.  He  answered  by  suddenly 
throwing  himself  upon  his  stomach  across 
the  back-bone  of  his  horse,  and  then,  by 
turning  round  as  on  a  pivot,  got  up 
astraddle  of  him ;  then  he  gave  his  horse  a 
kick  in  the  ribs  that  caused  him  to  jump 
out  with  all  his  legs,  like  a  frog,  and  then 
off  went  the  spoon-legged  animal  with  a 
gait  that  was  not  a  trot,  nor  yet  precisely 
pacing.  He  rode  around  our  grass  plot 
twice,  and  then  pulled  his  horse's  heaa  up 
like  the  cock  of  a  musket.  '  That,'  said 
he,  *  18  time,*    I  replied  that  he  did  seem 


to  go  pretty  fast.    *  Pretty  fasti '  said  his 

owner.   'Well,  do  you  know  Mr- !' 

mentioning  one  of  the  richest  men  in  our 
village.  1  replied  that  I  was  acquainted 
with  him.  •  Well,'  said  he,  *  you  know 
his  hos  !'  I  i*eplied  that  1  had  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him.  *  Well,' 
said  he,  *  he's  the  fastest  hos  in  the 
county-^jist  so — I'm  willing  to  admit  it. 
But  do  you  know  I  offered  to  put  my  hos 
agin'  his  to  trot!  I  had  no  money  to  ptit 
up,  or,  rayther,  to  spare;  but  I  offered  to 
trot  him,  hos  agin'  hos,  and  the  winner 
to  take  both  bosses,  and  I  tell  you — he 
wovbUMt  do  itV 

Mrs  Sparrowgrass  got  a  little  nervous, 
and  twitched  me  by  the  skirt  of  the  coat. 

*  Dear,'  said  she,  *  let  him  go.'  I  assured 
her  I  would  not  buy  the  horse,  and  told 
the  man  firmly  I  would  not  buy  him.  He 
said,  very  well^f  he  didn't  suit  'twas  no 
use  to  keep  a-talkin':  but  he  added,  he'd 
be  down  agin'  with  another  horse>  next 
momine,  that  belonged  to  his  brother; 
and  if  he  didn't  suit  me,  then  I  didn't 
want  a  horse.  With  this  remark  he  rode 
off. 

▲NaSNT  AND  MODSBN  POINTS  OF  ▲  HOBSB. 

'  It  rains  very  hard,'  said  Airs  Sparrow- 
grass, looking  out  of  the  window  next 
morning.  Sure  enough,  the  rain  was 
sweeping  broadcast  over  the  country,  and 
the  four  Sparrowgrassii  were  flattening  a 
quartette  of  noses  against  the  window- 
panes,  believing  most  faithfully  the  man 
would  bring  the  horse  that  belonged  to  his 
brother,  in  spite  of  ,the  elements.  It  was 
hoping  against  hope:  no  man  having  a 
horse  to  sell  will  trot  him  out  in  a  rain- 
storm, unless  he  intend  to  sell  him  at  a 
bargain — but  childhood  is  so  credulous  I 
The  succeeding  morning  was  bright,  how- 
ever, and  down  came  the  horse.  He  had 
been  very  cleverly  groomed,  and  looked 

Eleasant  under  the  saddle.    The  man  led 
im    back   and   forth   before   the   door. 

*  There,  squire,  's  as  good  a  hos  as  ever 
stood  on  iron.'  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  asked 
me  what  he  meant  by  that.  I  replied,  it 
was  a  figurative  way  of  expressing,  in 
horse-talk,  that  he  was  as  good  a  horse  as 
ever  stood  in  shoe-leather.  '  He's  a  hand- 
some hos,  squire,'  said  the  man.  I  replied 
that  he  did  seem  to  be  a  good-looking  ani* 
mal,  but,  said  I,  *  he  does  not  quite  oomid 
up  to  the  description  of  a  horse  I  have 
read.'— <  Whose  hos  was  it!'  said  he.  I 
replied,  it  was  the  horse  of  Adonis.  He 
said  he  didn't  know  him,  but,  he  added, 
*•  there  is  so  many  bosses  stolen,  that  the 
descriptions  are  stuck  up  now  pretty  com- 
mon.' To  put  him  at  his  ease  (for  he 
seemed  to  think  I  suspected  him  of  hav- 
ing stolen  the  horse),  I  told  him  the 
description  I  meant  had  been  written  some 
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hnndredfl  of  yean  ago  by  Shakspere,  and 

repeated  it — 

*Boaiid-hooft,  nhoii-joynted,  fetlocks  ahag 

and  long. 
Broad  brest,  fall  eyes,  small  bead,  and 

nostril  wide, 
'High   crest,  short  ears,  strut  l^gs,  and 

passing  strons, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock, 

tender  Mde.' 

'  Squire,'  said  be,  *  that  will  do  for  a 
song,  but  it  ain*t  no  p'ints  of  a  good  hos. 
Trotters  now-a-days  go  iu  all  shapes,  big 
heads  and  little  heads,  big  eyes  and  little 
eyes,  short  ears  or  long  ones,  thick  tail 
and  no  tail;  so  as  they  have  sound  legs, 
good  Tin,  good  barrel,  and  good  stifle,  and 
wind,  squire,  and  speed  well,  they'll  fetch 
a  price.  Now,  this  animal  is  what  I  call  a 
hos,  squire;  he's  got  the  p'ints;  he's  styl- 
ish, he's  close-ribbed,  a  free  goer,  kind 
in  harness  —  sinele  or  double  <—  a  good 
feeder.'  I  asked  him  if  being  a  good 
feeder  was  a  desirable  quality.  He  replied 
it  was;  <  of  course,'  said  he,  ^if  your  hos 
is  off  his  feed,  he  ain't  good  for  nothin'. 
But  what's  the  use,'  he  added,  *  of  me 
tellin'  you  the  p'ints  of  a  good  hos!  You're 

a  hos<man,  squire:  you  know *  —  *  It 

seems  to  me,*  said  I, '  there  is  something 
the  matter  with  that  left  eye.' — *  No,  sir/ 
said  he,  and  with  that  he  pulled  down  the 
horse's  head,  and,  rapidly  crooking  his 
forefinzer  at  the  suspected  organ,  said, 
*see  thar— don't  wink  a  bit.' — ^*But  he 
should  wink,'  I  replied. — *  Not  onless  his 
eyes  are  weak,'  he  said.  To  satisfy  myself, 
I  asked  the  man  to  let  me  take  the  bridle. 
Ue  did  so,  and,  so  soon  as  I  took  hold  of 
it,  the  horse  started  off  in  a  remarkable 
retro^ade  movement,  dragging  me  with 
him  into  my  best  bed  of  hybrid  roses. 
Finding  we  were  trampling  down  all  the 
best  plants,  that  had  cost  at  auction  from 
three  -  and  •  sixpence  to  seven  shillings 
a-piece,  and  that  the  more  T  pulled,  the  more 
he  backed,  I  finally  let  him  have  his  own 
way,  and  jammed  him  stern-foremost  into 
our  largest  climbing  rose  that  had  been 
all  summer  prickling  itself,  in  order  to 
look  as  much  like  a  vegetable  porcupine 
as  possible.  This  unexpected  bit  of  satire 
in  his  rear  changed  his  retrograde  move- 
ment to  a  sidelong  bound,  by  which  he 
flirted  off  half  the  pots  on  the  balusters, 
upsetting  my  gladioluses  and  tube-roses  in 
the  pod,  and  leaving  great  splashes  of 
mould,  geraniums,  and  red  pottery  in  the 
gravel  walk.  By  this  time  his  owner  had 
managed  to  give  him  two  pretty  severe 
cuts  with  the  whip,  which  made  him  un- 
manageable, so  I  let  him  go.  We  had  a 
pleasant  time  catching  him  again,  when  he 
got  among  the  Lima  bean-poles;  but  his 
owner  led  him  back  with  a  very  self-satis- 
fied expression.  <  Playful,  ain't  he,  squire!' 


I  replied  thai  I  thought  he  was,  and  asked 
him  if  it  was  usual  for  his  horse  to  play 
such  pranks.  He  said  it  was  not.  '  Yon 
see,  squire,  he  feels  his  oats,  and  hain't 
been  out  of  the  stable  for  a  month.  Use 
him,  and  he's  as  ^ind  as  a  kitten.'  With 
that  he  put  his  foot  in  the  sUrmp,  and 
mounted.  The  animal  really  looked  very 
well  as  he  moved  around  the  grass  plot, 
and,  as  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  seemed  to  fancy 
him,  I  took  a  written  guarantee  that  he 
was  sound,  and  bought  him.  What  I  gave 
for  him  is  a  secret;  I  have  not  even  told 
Mrs  Sparrowgrass. 

It  is  a  mooted  point  whether  it  is  best 
to  buy  your  horse  before  you  build  your 
stable,  or  build  your  stable  before  you  buy 
your  horse.     A  horse  without  a  stable^  is 
like  a  bishop  without  a  church.      Our 
neighbour,  who  is  very  ingenious,  bailt  his 
stable  to  fit  his  horse.    He  took  the  length 
of  his  horse  and  a  little  over,  as  the  mea- 
sure of  the  depth  of  his  stable;  then  he 
built  it.     He  had  a  place  beside  the  stall 
for  his  Ilockaway  carriage.     When  he 
came  to  put  the  Rockaway  in,  he  found  he 
had  not  allowed  for  the  shafts!     The  ceil- 
ing was  too  low  to  allow  them  to  be  erected, 
so  he  cut  two  square  port-holes  in  the 
back  of  his   stable,  and  run  his  shafts 
through  them,  into  the  chicken-house  be- 
hind.    Of  course,  whenever  he  wanted  to 
take  out  his  carriage,  he  had  to  unroost 
all  his  fowls,  who  would  sit  on  his  shafts 
ni^ht  and  day.     But  that  was  better  than 
buildine  a  new  stable.      For  my  part,  I 
determmed  to  avoid  mistakes,  by  getting 
the  horae  and  carriage  both  first,  and  then 
to  build  the  stable.      This  plan,   being 
acceptable    to    Mrs    Sparrowgrass,   was 
adopted,  as  judicious  and  expedient.    In 
consequence,  I  found  myself  with  a  horse 
on  my  hands  with  no  place  to  put  him. 
Fortunately,  I  was  acquainted  with  a  very 
honest  man  who  kept  a  livery    stable, 
where  I  put  him  to  board  by  the  month, 
and  in  order  that  he  might  have  plenty  of 
good  oats,  I  bouffht  some,  which  I  gave 
to  the'  ostler  for  that  purpose.      The  man 
of  whom  I  bought  the  horse  did  not  de- 
ceive me,  when  he  represented  him  as  a 
great  feeder.     He  ate  more  oats  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  horses  put  together  in  that 
stable. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  saddle-horse 
in  the  country.  The  early  morning  ride, 
when  dawn  and  dew  freshen  and  flush  the 
landscape,  is  comparable  to  no  earthly  in- 
nocent pleasure.  Look  at  yonder  avenue 
of  road- skirting  trees.  Those  marvellous 
trunks,  yet  moist,  are  ruddy  as  obelisks  of 
jasper  I  And  above — see  the  leaves  blush- 
ing at  the  East  I  Hark  to  the  music!  in- 
terminable chains  of  melody  linking  earth 
and  sky  with  its  delicious  magic.  The 
little,  countless  wood-birds  are  singing! 


Th€  Horse  has  got  the  Heaves. 
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and  now  rolls  up  from  the  mown  meadow 
the  fragrance  of  cut  graas  and  clover. 

*  No  print  of  sheexhtrack  yet  hath  cmsh'd 

a  flower; 
The  spider's  woof  with  Bilyerr  dew  is  hung 
As  it  was  beaded  ere  the  daylight  hour: 
The  hooked  bramble  just  as  it  was  strung, 
When  on  each  leaf  the  night  her  crystals 

flung, 

Then  hurried  ofil  the  dawning  to  elude. 
•  ♦  ♦  • 

The  rutted  road  did  never  seem  so  clean; 
There  is  no  dust  upon  the  wayside  thorn, 
For  every  bud  Iooks  out  as  u  but  newly 
bom,* 

Look  at  the  river  with  its  veil  of  blue 
mist  I  and  the  grim,  gaunt  old  Palisades, 
as  amiable  in  their  orient  crowns  as  old 
princes,  out  of  the  direct  line  of  succes- 
sion, over  the  royal  cradle  of  the  heir 
apparent! 

There  is  one  thing  about  early  riding  in 
the  country;  you  find  out  a  great  many 
things  which,  perhapsj,  you  would  not  have 
found  out  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  first  thing  I  found  out  was,  that  my 
horse  had  the  heaves.  I  had  been  so 
wrapped  up  in  the  beauties  of  the  morning, 
that  I  had  not  observed,  what  perhaps 
everybody  in  that  vicinity  had  observed, 
namely,  that  the  new  horse  had  been  wak- 
ing up  all  the  sleepers  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  with  an  asthmatic  whistle,  of  half- 
a-mile  power.  My  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  by  the  village  teamster,  old  Dock- 
weed,  who  came  banging  after  me  in  his 
empty  cart,  shouting  out  my  name  as  he 
came.  I  must  say,  I  have  always  disliked 
old  Dockweed's  familiarity;  he  presumes 
too  much  upon  my  good  nature,  when  he 
calls  me  Sparrygrass  before  ladies  at  the 
depot,  and  by  my  Christian  name  always 
on  the  Sabbath,  when  he  is  dressed  up. 
On  this  occasion,  what  with  the  horse  s 
vocal  powers  and  old  Dockweed's,  the 
affair  was  pretty  well  blown  over  the  vil- 
kee  before  breakfast.  *  Sparrygrass,*  he 
said,  as  he  came  up,  '  that  your  host'  I 
replied,  that  the  horse  was  my  property. 
<  Got  the  heaves,  ain't  he!  got  'em  bad.' 
Just  then  a  window  was  pushed  open,  and 
the  white  head  of  the  old  gentleman  who 
sits  in  the  third  pew  in  front  of  our  pew 
in  church  was  thrust  out.  *  What's  the 
matter  with  your  horsel  *  said  he. — *  (Jot 
the  heaves,*  replied  old  Dockweed — *  got 
*em  bad.'  Then  I  heard  symptoms  of 
opening  a  blind  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  and  as  I  did  not  wish  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  such  inquiries,  I  rode  off  on  a 
cross-road;  but  not  before  I  heard,  above 
the  sound  of  pulmonary  complaint,  the 
voice  of  old  Dockweed  explaining  to  the 
other  cottage,  *  Sparrygrass — got  a  hos — 
got  the  heaves — got  'em  bad.'  I  was  so 
much  ashamed,  uiat  I  took  a  roundabout 


road  to  the  stable,  and  instead  of  coming 
home  like  a  fresh  and  gallant  cavalier,  on 
a  band  gallop,  I  walked  my  purchase  to 
the  stable,  and  dismounted  with  a  chasten- 
ed spirit. 

*  Well,  dear,'  said  Mrs  SparrowgrasF, 
with  a  face  beaming  all  over  with  smiles, 
'  how  did  you  like  your  horsel '  I  replied 
that  he  was  not  quite  so  fine  a  saddle-horse 
as  I  had  anticipated,  but  I  added,  bright- 
ening up,  for  good-humour  is  sympathetic, 
<  he  will  make  a  good  horse,  I  think,  after 
ally  for  you  and  the  children  to  jog  around 
with  in  a  waggon.' — *  Oh,  won't  that  be 
pleasant  ?*  said  Mrs  Sparrowgrass. 

Farewell,  then,  rund  rides,  and  rural 
roads  o'  mornings!  Farewell,  song-birds, 
and  jasper  colonnades!  farewell,  misty 
river,  and  rocky  Palisades!  farewell,  mown 
honey-breath!  farewell,  stirrup  and  bridle, 
dawn  and  dew,  we  must  jog  on  at  a  foot 
pace.  After  idl,  it  is  better  tor  your  horse 
to  have  a  pulmonary  complaint  than  have 
it  yourself. 

I  had  determined  not  to  build  a  stable, 
nor  to  buy  a  carriage,  until  I  had  thorouefa- 
ly  tested  my  horse  in  harness.  For  mis 
purpose,  I  hired  a  Rockaway  of  the  stable- 
keeper.  Then  I  put  Mrs  Sparrowgrass 
and  the  young  ones  in  the  double  seats, 
and  took  the  ribands  for  a  little  drive  by 
the  Nepperhan  river  road.  The  Nepper- 
han  is  a  quiet  stream  that  for  centuries 
has  wound  its  way  through  the  ancient 
dorp  of  Yonkers.  Geologists  may  trace 
the  movements  of  time  upon  the  rocky 
dial  of  the  Palisades,  and  es(^nate  the  age 
of  the  more  modern  Hudson  by  the  foot- 
prints of  saurisB  in  the  strata  that  fringe 
its  banks,  but  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the 
conviction,  as  you  ride  beside  the  Nepper- 
han, that  it  is  a  very  old  stream — that  it 
is  entirely  independent  of  earthquakes — 
that  its  birth  was  of  primeval  antiquity — 
and,  no  doubt,  that  it  meandered  through 
the  Westchester  valleys  when  the  Hudson 
was  only  a  fresh-water  lake,  landlocked 
somewhere  above  Poughkeepsie.  It  was 
a  lovely  afternoon.  The  sun  was  sloping 
westward,  the  meadows 

*Were  all  a-flame 
In  sunken  li^t,  and  the  mail'd  grasshopper 
Shrill'd  in  the  maise  with   ceaseless  ite- 
ration.' 

We  had  passed  Chicken  Island,  and  the 
famous  house  with  the  stone  ^ble  and  the 
one  stone  chimney,  in  which  General 
Washington  slept,  as  he  made  it  a  point 
to  sleep  in  every  old  stone  house  in  West- 
chester county,  and  had  gone  pretty  far  on 
the  road,  past  the  cemetery,  when  Mrs 
Sparrowgrass  said,  suddenly,  *  Dear,  what 
is  the  matter  with  vour  horse!'  As  I  had 
been  telling  the  children  all  the  stories 
about  the  nver  on  the  way,  I  had  managed 
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to  get  my  head  pxetty  well  inside  of  the 
carriage,  and,  at  the  time  she  spoke,  was 
keeping  a  look-out  io  front  with  my  back. 
The  remark  of  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  induced 
me  to  turn  about,  and  I  found  the  new 
horse  behaving  in  a  most  unaccountable 
manner.  He  was  going  down  bill  with 
his  nose  almost  to  the  ground,  running 
the  waggon  first  on  this  side,  and  then  on 
the  other.  I  thought  of  the  remark  made 
by  the  man,  and  turning  again  to  Mrs 
Sparrowgrass,  said,  *  Playful,  isn't  he!' 
The  next  moment  I  heard  something 
breaking  away  in  front,  and  then  the 
Hockaway  gave  a  lurch  and  stood  still. 
Upon  examination  I  found  the  new  horse 
had  tumbled  down,  broken  one  shaft,  got- 
ten the  other  through  the  check- rein  so  as 
to  bring  bis  head  up  with  a  round -turn, 
and  besides  had  managed  to  put  one  of 
the  traces  in  a  single  hitch  around  his  off 
hind-leg.  So  soon  as  I  had  taken  all  the 
young  ones  and  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  out  of 
the  Rockaway,  I  set  to  work  to  liberate 
the  horse,  who  was  choking  very  fast  with 
the  check-rein.  It  is  unpleasant  to  get 
^our  fishing-line  in  a  tangle  when  you  are 
m  a  hurry  for  bites,  but  I  never  saw  fish- 
ing-line in  such  a  tangle  as  that  harness. 
However,  I  set  to  work  with  a  penknife, 
and  cut  him  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
gettin|[f  home  by  our  conveyance  impossi- 
ble. When  he  got  up,  he  was  the  sleepiest- 
looking  horse  I  ever  saw.  *  Mrs  Sparrow- 
grass,'  said  I,  *  won't  you  stay  here  with 
the  children  until  I  go  to  the  nearest 
farmhouse?'  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  replied 
that  she  would.  Then  I  took  the  horse 
with  me  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  of  the 
children,  and  went  in  search  of  assistance. 
The  first  thing  the  new  horse  did  when  he 
got  about  a  quarter- of-a-mile  from  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  was  to  tumble  down 
a  bank.  Fortunately  the  bank  was  not 
over  four  feet  high,  but  as  I  went  with 
him,  my  trousers  were  rent  in  a  grievous 
place.  While  I  was  getting  the  new  horse 
on  his  feet  again,  I  saw  a  coloured  person 
approaching,  who  came  to  my  assistance. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  pull  out  a 
large  jack-knife,  and  the  next  thing  he  did 
was  to  open  the  new  horse^s  mouth,  and 
run  the  blade  two  or  three  times  inside 
of  the  new  horse's  gums.  Then  the  new 
horse  commenced  bleeding.  *  Dah,  sah,' 
said  the  man,  shutting  up  his  jack-knife, 
*ef  'fc  hadn't  been  for  dat  yer,  your  hos 
would  a*  bin  a  goner,' — *  What  was  the 
matter  with  him? '  said  I. — *0h,  he's  ony 
jis  got  de  blind-staggers,  das  all.  Say,' 
said  he,  before  I  was  half  indignant  enough 
at  the  man  who  had  sold  me  such  an  ani- 
mal— ^*say,  ain'fcyour  name  Sparrowgrass? ' 
I  replied  that  my  name  was  Sparrowgrass. 
'  Oh,'  said  he,  *  I  knows  you,  I  brung 
Bome  fowls  once  down  to  you  place.    I 


heerd  about  you,  and  yoa  hos.  Date  de 
hos  dats  got  de  heaves  so  bad!  Heh!  heh ! 
You  better  sell  dat  hos.'  I  determined  to 
take  his  advice,  and  employed  him  to  lead 
my  purchase  to  the  nearest  place  where 
he  would  be  cared  for.  Then  I  went  back 
to  the  Rockaway,  but  met  Mrs  Sparrow- 
grass and  the  children  on  the  road  com- 
ing to  meet  me.  She  had  left  a  man  in 
charge  of  the  Rockaway.  When  we  got 
to  the  Rockaway,  we  found  the  man  miss- 
ing, also  the  whip  and  one  cushion.  We 
got  another  person  to  take  charge  of  the 
Rockawiy,  and  had  a  pleasant  walk  home 
by  moonlight.  I  think  a  moonlight  night 
delicious,  upon  the  Hudson. 

Does  any  person  want  a  horse  at  a  low 
price?  A  good,  stylish-looking  animal, 
close-ribbed,  good  loin,  and  good  stifi?, 
sound  legs,  with  only  the  heaves  and 
blind-staggers,  and  a  slight  defect  in  one 
of  his  eyes  I  If  at  any  time  he  slips  his 
bridle  and  gets  away,  you  can  always  ap- 
proach him  by  getting  on  his  left  side.  I 
will  also  engage  to  give  a  written  guaran- 
tee that  he  is  sound  and  kind,  signed  by 
the  brother  of  his  former  owner. 

QUAKERS. 

*  There  is  something,  in  the  very  aspect 
of  a  "  Friend,"  suggestive  of  peace  and 
good-will.  Verily,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
broad-brimmed  hat,  and  the  straight  coat, 
which  the  world's  people  call  **  shad,'|  I 
would  be  a  Quaker.  But  for  the  life 
of  me  I  cannot  resist  the  effect  of  the  gro- 
tesque and  the  odd.  I  must  smile,  oftenest 
at  myself.  I  could  not  keep  within  drab 
garments  and  the  bounds  of  propriety. 
Incongruity  would  read  me  out  of  meeting. 
To  be  reined  in  under  a  plain  hat,  would 
be  impossible.  Besides,  I  doubt  whether 
any  one  accustomed  to  the  world's  plea- 
sures could  be  a  Quaker.  Who,  once 
familiar  with  Shakspere  and  the  opera, 
could  resist  a  favourite  air  on  a  hand 
organ,  or  pass,  undisturbed,  *  Hamlet!* 
in  capital  letters  on  a  play-bill!  To  be  a 
Quaker,  one  must  be  a  Quaker  born.  In 
spite  of  Sydney  Smith,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  Quaker  baby.  In  fact,  I  have 
seen  it — a  diminutive  deraurity,  a  stiff- 
plait  in  the  bud.  It  had  round  blue  ey€ffl, 
and  a  face  that  expressed  resignation  in 
spite  of  the  stomach-ache.  It  had  no  lace 
on  its  baby-cap,  no  embroidered  nonsense 
on  its  petticoat.  It  had  no  beads,  no  rib- 
ands, no  rattle,  no  bells,  no  coral.  Its 
plain  garments  were  innocent  of  inserting 
and  edging;  its  socks  were  not  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  world's  people's  baby.  It  was 
as  punctiliously  silent  as  a  silent  meeting, 
and  sat  up  rigidly  in  its  mother's  lap, 
twirlins  its  thumbs  and  cutting  its  teeth 
without  a  gum-ring.  It  never  cried  nor 
clapped  its  hands,  and  would  not  have 
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Mid  ''papa*'  if  it  had  been  tied  to  the 
stake.  When  it  went  to  deep,  it  was 
hushed  without  a  song,  and  they  hud  it  in 
a  drab- coloured  cradle  without  a  rocker. 
Don't  interrupt  me,  I  have  seen  it^  Mrs 
Sparrowginisa! 

<  Something  I  have  observed,  too,  re- 
markably, strikingly  Quakeristic.  The 
young  maidens  and  the  young  men  never 
seem  inclined  to  be  fat.  Such  a  thing  as 
a  maiden  lady,  nineteen  years  of  age,  with 
a  pound  of  superfluous  flesh,  is  not  known 
among  Friends.  The  young  men  some- 
times grow  outside  the  limits  of  a  straight 
coat,  and  wheu  they  do,  they  quietly 
change  into  the  habits  of  ordinary  men. 
Either  they  are  read  out  of  meeting,  or 
else  they  lose  their  hold  when  thev  get  too 
round  and  too  ripe,  and  just  drop  off« 
Remarkably  Quakeristic,  too,  is  an  ex- 
emption the  Friends  appear  to  enjoy  from 
diseases  and  complaints  peculiar  to  other 
people.  Who  ever  saw  a  Quaker  marked 
with  the  small-poX|  or  a  Quaker  with  the 
face  ache!  Who  ever  saw  a  cross-eyed 
Quaker,  or  a  decided  case  of  mumps  under 
a  broad-brimmed  hat!  Nobody.  Mrs 
Sparrowfi;ra8s,  don't  interrupt  me.  Doubt- 
less much  of  this  is  owing  to  their  clean- 
liness, duplex  cleanliness,  purity  of  body 
and  soul.  I  saw  a  face  in  the  cars,  not 
long  since — a  face  that  had  calmly  endured 
the  storms  of  seventy  yearly  meetings. 
It  was  a  hot,  dry  day;  the  windows  were 
all  open;  dust  was  pouring  into  the  cars; 
eyebrows,  eyelashes,  ends  of  hair,  mous- 
taches, wigs,  coat-collars,  sleeves,  waist- 
coats, and  trousers  of  the  world's  people, 
were  touched  with  a  fine  tawny  colour. 
Their  faces  had  a  general  appearance  of 
humidity  in  streaks,  now  and  then  tattooed 
with  a  black  cinder;  but  there,  within  a 
satin  bonnet  (Turk's  satin) — a  bonnet 
made  after  the  fashion  of  Professor 
Espy's  patent  ventilator — was  a  face  of 
seventy  years,  calm  as  a  summer  morning, 
smooth  as  an  infant's,  without  one  speck 
or  stain  of  dust,  without  one  touch  of  per- 
spiration or  exasperation,  Mrs  S.  No, 
nor  was  there,  on  the  cross-pinned  'ker- 
chief, nor  on  the  elaborately  plain  dress, 
one  atom  of  earthy  contact;  the  very  air 
did  seem  to  respect  that  aged  Quakeress. 

*  Mrs  Sparrowgrass,  don't  interrupt  me. 
Did  you  ever,  my  dear,  **  get  the  writings 
of  John  Woolraan  by  heart,  and  love  the 
early  Quakers,"  as  beloved  Charles  lAmb 
recommends!  No!  Then  let  me  advise 
you  to  read  the  book,  and  learn  something 
of  one  who  had  felt  the  efficacy  of  that 
power  which,  as  he  says,  "  prepares  the 
creature  to  stand  like  a  trumpet,  through 
which  the  Lord  speaks  to  his  people.'* 
Here  is  a  little  story  of  his  early  child- 
hood, which  I  want  you  to  read  to  the 
children  now  and  then. 


*  '<  Once  going  to  a  Neighbour's  house,  I 
saw,  on  the  way,  a  Jtobin  sitting  on  her 
nest,  and,  as  I  came  near,  she  went  off; 
but,  having  young  ones,  flew  about,  and, 
with  many  cries,  expressed  her  concern 
for  (hem.  I  stood  and  threw  stones  at 
her,  till,  one  striking  her,  she  fell  down 
dead.  At  first,  I  was  pleased  with  the  ex- 
ploit; but,  after  a  few  minutes,  was  seized 
with  horror,  as  having,  in  a  sportive  way, 
killed  an  innocent  creature,  while  she  was 
careful  of  her  young.  I  beheld  her  lying 
dead,  and  thought  those  young  ones,'  for 
which  she  was  so  careful,  must  now  perish 
for  the  want  of  their  dam  to  nourish  them; 
and,  after  some  painful  considerations  on 
the  subject,  I  climbed  up  the  tree,  took  all 
the  young  birds,  and  killed  them,  supposing 
that  better  than  to  leave  them  to  pine 
away  and  die  miserably;  and  believed  in 
this  case  that  Scripture  proverb  was  ful- 
filled, '  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked 
are  cruel.'  I  then  went  on  my  errand; 
but,  for  some  hours,  could  think  of  no- 
thing  else  but  the  cruelties  I  had  commit* 
ted,  and  was  much  troubled.  Thus  He, 
whose  tender  mercies  are  above  all  his 
works,  hath  placed  a  principle  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  incites  to  exercise  good- 
ness towfurd  every  living  creature;  and 
this  being  singly  attended  to,  people  be- 
come tender-hearted  and  sympathising; 
but  being  frequently  and  totally  rejected, 
the  mind  becomes  shut  op  in  a  contrary 
disposition." 

*  Don't  interrupt  me,  my  dear.  And 
Thomas  Lurting,  too;  his  adventures  are 
well  worth  reading  to  the  children.  A 
Quaker  sailor,  the  mate  of  a  Quaker  ship, 
manned  with  a  Quaker  crew,  every  one  of 
which  had  a  straight  collar  to  his  pea- 
jacket,  and  a  tarpaulin  with  at  least  three 
feet  diameter  of  brim.  Thomas  Lurting, 
whose  ship  was  captured  by  Algerine 
pirates  after  a  hard  chase,  and  who  wel- 
comed them  on  board  as  if  they  had  been 
brothers.  Then,  when  the  Quaker  vessel 
and  the  Algerine  were  sepai*ated  by  a 
storm,  how  friendly  those  salt-water  non- 
resistants  were  to  their  captors  on  board 
their  own  vessel ;  with  what  alacrity  did 
they  go  aloft  to  take  in  sail,  or  to  shake  out 
a  reef,  until  those  heathen  pirates  left  the 
handling  of  the  ship  entirely  to  their 
broad-brimmed  brethren,  and  went  to 
sleep  in  the  cabin;  and  then,  what  did  the 
Quakers  do  but  first  shut  the  cabin- doors, 
and  fasten  them,  so  that  the  Turks  could 
not  get  out  again!  And  then,  fearless  of 
danger,  they  steered  for  the  Barbary 
coast,  and  made  those  fierce,  moustached 
pirates  get  into  a  small  boat  (they  had 
been  for  ever  locked  up  else),  and  rowed 
tiiem  to  the  shore;  and  when  the  Turks 
found  themselves  in  a  small  boat  with  but 
a  small  crew  of  broad-brimsy  and  gave 
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signs  of  mutiDy,  what  did  the  brave  Tho- 
mas Lurting  t  Lay  violent  hands  on  them ! 
Draw  a  cutlass,  or  cock  a  pistolt  No;  he 
merely  struck  the  leader  "  a  pretty  heavy 
blow  with  a  boat-hook,  telling  him  to  sit 
still  and  be  quiet,"  as  he  says  himself, 
« thinking  it  was  better  to  stun  a  man 
than  to  kill  him/*  And  so  he  got  the 
pirates  on  shore,  and  in  their  own  conn- 
try.  Brave  Thomas  Lurting !  True!  Of 
course  it  is  true. 

<The  most  singular  spectacle  I  ever 
witnessed  was  the  burial  service  over  a 
Quaker,  in  a  Catholic  cathedral.  He  had 
formerly  been  the  rigidest  of  his  sect—a 
man  who  had  believed  the  mitre  and  cro- 
sier to  be  little  better  than  the  horns  and 
tail  of  the  evil  one— a  man  who  had  looked 
upon  church  music  and  polygamy  with 
equal  abhorrence,  and  who  would  rather 
have  been  burned  himself  than  burn  a  Ro- 
man candle  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
national  jubilee.  Yet,  by  one  of  those 
inexplicable  inconsistencies,  peculiar  to 
mere  men,  but  rare  among  Quakers,  he 
had  seceded  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
and  become  one  of  the  most  zealous  of 
Papists. 

<  The  grand  altar  was  radiant  with  wax 
tapers;  the  priests  on  either  side,  in  glit- 
tering dresses,  were  chanting  responses; 
the  censer  boys,  in  red  and  white  gar- 
ments, swune  the  smoke  of  myrrh  and 
frankincense  into  the  air,  and  as  the  fra- 
grant mist  rolled  up  and  hung  in  rosy  clouds 
under  the  lofty,  stained-glass  windows, 
the  great  organ  panted  forth  the  requiem. 
Marvellously  contrasted  with  this  pomp 
and  display  appeared  the  crowd  of  broad- 
brims and  stiff-plaits,  the  friends  and  re- 
latives of  the  deceased.  Never,  perhaps, 
had  such  an  audience  been  gathered  in 
such  a  place  in  the  world  before.  The 
scene,  to  the  priests  themselves,  must 
have  been  novel  and  striking.  Instead  of 
the  usual  display  of  reverence,  instead  of 
the  customary  show  of  bare  heads  and 
bended  knees,  every  Quaker  stood  stoutly 
on  his  legs,  with  his  broad -brimmed  hat 
clinging  to  his  head  as  strongly  as  his 
faith  to  his  heart.  Disciplined  as  they 
had  been  in  many  a  silent  meeting,  during 
the  entire  mass  not  one  of  the  broad-brims 
moved  an  inch  until  the  service  was  over. 
Then  the  coffin  was  opened,  and  solemnly, 
silently,  decorously,  the  brethren  and 
sisters  moved  towards  it  to  look,  for  the 
last  time,  upon  the  face  of  the  seceder. 
Then  silently,  solemnly,  decorously,  they 
moved  from  the  Popish  temple.  "  I  saw," 
said  one  of  the  sisters,  "  that  he'*  (meaning 
the  departed  ex-Quaker)  '*had  on  worked 
slippers  with  silver  soles;  what  does  thee 
think  that  was  for"  I  The  person  spoken 
to  wore  a  hat  with  a  eoodly  brim.  With* 
out  moving  his  head,  he  rolled  around, 


sideways,  two  Qoakeristic  eyes,  large  bine 
eyes,  with  little  inky  dots  of  pupib,  like 
small  black  islands  in  oceans  of  butter- 
milk, and  said,  awfully,  "  I  suppose  they 
was  to  walk  through  Purgatory  with." 

« **  I  do  not  believe  it,*'  said  Mrs  Spar- 
row^rass.—<<  Nevertheless,  my  dear,"  I 
replied,  "true,  every  word  of  it.  You 
have  not  seen  all  the  world  yet,  my  dear; 
it  is  a  verv  large  place— a  very  large 
place,  indeed,  Mrs  Sparrowgrass." ' 

TRB  NBW  HORSB  IMFR0VX8. 

Our  new  horse  waxes  fat.  He  takes 
kindly  to  his  feed,  and  has  already  eaten 
himself  into  the  shape  of  a  bell-pear.  As 
he  was  suffering  from  want  of  exercise,  I 
loaned  him  for  a  few  days  to  a  neighbour, 
who  was  moving  his  chattels  into  a  new 
house.  He  was  quite  serviceable  for  a 
time,  and  really  would  have  done  very  well 
but  for  a  sudden  return  of  his  epilepsy  as 
he  was  carrying  a  load  of  crockery.  I 
think  our  neighbour  has  acquitted  me  of 
any  malicious  intention  in  letting  him  have 
the  nnima),  but  his  wife  always  meets  me 
with  a  smile  as  fine  as  a  wire.  In  fact, 
she  told  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  it  was  of  no 
consequence,  that  it  was  all  right,  and  she 
never  would  have  thought  of  it  at  all,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  an  old  family  tea-pot  that 
had  belonged  to  her  grandmother,  that 
could  not  be  replaced — *  a  thing,  my  dear,, 
the  family  has  always  set  a  great  deal  of 
store  by.'  Confound  the  family  tea-pot ! 
If  it  were  really  so  choice  a  piece  of  porce- 
lain, what  did  they  put  it  in  the  waggon  for  P 
Why  didn't  they  carry  it  by  hand?  I 
suppose  we  will  have  that  broken  tea-pot 
alluded  to  every  now  and  then  at  village 
tea-parties  for  years  to  come. 

Our  horse  waxes  fat  I  had  serious 
thoughts  of  parting  with  him  once,  but  the 
person  who  was  negotiating  for  him  wanted 
me  to  take  another  horse  in  exchange,  and 
pay  him  a  sum  of  money  to  boot,  which 
seemed  to  be,  at  least,  as  much  as,  if  not 
more  than,  both  horses  were  worth. 
Upon  consultation  with  Mrs  S.,  I  declined 
to  trade. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  warm 
weather,  the  leaves  already  manifest  the 
visible  approaches  of  autumn.  Blarliest  of 
all,  the  velvet- podded  sumach  hangs  its 
fringe  of  fire  here  and  there  in  the  heart 
of  the  deep  old  wood.  Then  the  sugar 
maples,  golden  at  the  top,  and  the  deeper 
green  leaves  of  the  swamp  maple,  are 
bound  with  a  florid  border.  The  pointed 
foliage  of  the  gum-tree  comes  out  with  a 
chromatic  spread  of  tints,  and,  around  the 
trunks,  and  up  in  the  heavy  verdure  of 
cedar  and  oak,  the  five-fingered  creeper 
winds  its  threads  of  gleaming  crimson. 
Countless    little   purple   flowers   scatter 
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between  the  trees,  and  margin  the  roads ; 
white  asters,  large  and  small,  put  forth 
their  tufts  of  stars ;  and  above  them  the 
golden  rod  waves  in  the  wind  its  brilliant 
sceptre.  Down  by  the  plashy  spring  the 
wild- rose  thickets  are  densely  spotted  with 
round  red  berries,  beautiful  to  behold,  and 
if  you  look  in  the  grass  you  will  often  find 
a  yellow  jewel,  a  sort  of  wild  lady*s  slipper. 

But,  oh,  the  glory  of  those  grand  old 
Palisades!  those  bald,  storm- splintered 
crags,  that  overlook  the  riverl  Far  as  the 
vision  stretches,  reach  their  grim,  grey 
precipices,  gorgeous,  in  autumnal  tartan, 
to  the  waist,  but  bare,  disrobed,  and  regal 
to  the  summit  Brave  old  thunder- 
mockers,  they  I  I  once  suggested,  to  some 
of  my  neighbours,  the  propriety  of  having 
them  whitewashed,  for  appearance  sake, 
but  I  do  most  heartily  repent  me  of  the 
irreverent  jest  Truth  to  say,  I  had  no 
intention  in  it,  although  the  project  was 
taken  seriously,  and  as  seriously  objected 
to,  partly  on  the  ground  that  there  were 
other  things  about  the  village  to  be  done 
of  more  pressing  importance,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  expense. 

There  is  another  hint  of  the  coming  of 
autumn :  the  evening  music  of  the  insect 
world  hath  eeased;  the  iterated  chirp  of 
the  cricket,  the  lovelorn  cry  of  Katy-did, 
and  the  long,  swelling  monotone  of  the 
locust,  have  departed.  But  we  have 
brought  forth  the  antique  andirons,  and 
the  winter-wood  lies  piled  up  in  the  shed, 
and,  with  the  first  crackle  of  the  hickory, 
we  shall  hear,  at  least,  one  summer- voice 
on  the  earth.  We  shall  miss  our  beetles, 
though;  we  shall  see  no  more  of  those 
window  visiters  who  used  to  bump  against 
the  centre  lamp,  and  then  go  crawling,  in 
a  very  improper  way,  over  the  table.  We 
shall  miss  our  beetles.  The  swamps  and 
ponds,  too,  are  silent.  The  frogs  no 
longer  serenade  us  with  their  one-pronged 
jew V harps,  and,  oh,  saddest  of  all,  the 
birds !  the  summer  birds  I  now  pipe  in 
other  lands,  and  under  alien  skies. 

*  The  melancholy  days  are  come. 
The  saddest  of  the  year.' 

Take  it  all  in  all,  our  garden  this  season 
has  redeemed  itself.  To  be  sure,  our 
fruit-trees  blossomed  away  their  energies, 
attempting  to  make  too  much  of  a  show 
in  the  spring.  But  we  do  not  care  a  great 
deal  for  pears,  and  as  one  cherry-tree  put 
out  quite  a  respectable  show  of  ox-hearts, 
we  were  content  As  for  musk  and 
water-melons,  we  had  much  to  brag  of; 
and  our  potatoes  have  yielded  an  abundant 
crop  of  all  sizes.  When  we  get  in  our 
tomatoes,  we  shall  feel  pretty  comfortable 
for  the  winter;  at  present  they  are  green, 
but  thrifty. 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  an  agreeable  ' 
surprise  now  and  then  in  the  country.  I 
have  been  tempted  Utely,  by  the  fine 
moonlight  evenings,  to  take  short  rides  in 
the  saddle  by  the  haunted  shores  of  the 
Nepperhan.  I  love  to  note  the  striking 
contrasts  of  massive  foliage  in  deep  shadow, 
silvery  water  in  breaks  and  bends,  a  pond 
here,  a  mill-dam  there,  with  its  mimic 
cascade,  and  at  times  the  red  glare  of  a 
belated  cottage  window.  I  enjoy  these 
rides,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  tumble.  And 
this  eustom  was  the  cause  of  a  pleasant 
surprise.  One  evening  I  returned  rather 
early  from  the  river,  on  account  of  the 
fog,  and  tied  our  new  horse  under  the 
shed,  intending  to  ride  him  over  to  the 
stable  at  the  usual  hour.  But  finding  some 
visiters  at  home,  the  pleasure  of  conversa- 
tion, in  regard  to  the  fall  crops,  beguiled 
me,  and  I  went  to  bed,  leaving  the  new 
horse  tied  under  the  shed.  When  I  woke 
up  next  morning  he  was  gone.  Some  per- 
son had  stolen  him  in  the  night.  I  do  not 
believe  he  got  very  far  with  him,  before  he 
found  out  it  was  easier  to  get  him  away 
than  to  bring  him  back.  At  all  events,  he 
was  off,  and  I  paid  hia  bill  at  the  stable,  to 
date,  with  great  [pleasure.  At  first  I 
thought  I  would  tell  my  wife,  and  then  I 
concluded  to  keep  the  good  news  for 
awhile,  and  break  it  to  her  gradually. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  keeping  a  good 
thing  to  yourself  for  awhile.  You  can 
turn  it  over  and  over  in  your  mind,  and 
enjoy  in  anticipation  the  effect  it  will  pro- 
duce when  you  come  to  relate  it  to  another. 
This  was  too  good,  though,  to  keep  very 
long.  Here  was  a  snub-nosed,  blear-eyed, 
bandy-legged  horse-thief,  with  a  pocketful 
of  oats,  and  a  straw  in  his  mouth,  covertly 
sneaking  off  at  midnight  with  an  animal 
he  did  not  know  anything  about — a  horse 
that  was  an  ostrich,  in  appetite  only — a 
horse  that  would  keep  him,  by  night  and 
by  day,  constantly  busy,  in  doing  nothing 
else  but  stealing  his  feed.  A  horse  that 
was  a  weaver — and  of  all  hard  feeders, 
a  weaver  is  the  worst.  A  weaver  that 
would  stand  weaving  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  like  a  shuttle,  over  the  manger,  eat- 
ing away  with  a  sinister  look  in  his  one 
eye  expressive  of— 

*  Yon,  nor  I,  nor  nobody  knows. 
Where  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  barley  grows.' 

It  was  too  good  to  keep.  Once  or  twice 
I  came  very  near  letting  it  out,  but  by 
great  presence  of  mind  I  succeeded  in 
keeping  it  in. 

By  and  by  it  will  be  a  great  joke 
for  wnuhody, 

DOCXWEBD*S  OENBROSITT. 

It  grew  to  be  exceedingly  pleasant  in- 
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doon,  what  with  the  wood-fire  and  the 
eandles;  while  the  cold,  the  white  snow, 
and  the  moonshiny  river,  made  it  harmoni- 
ous out  of  the  window ;  and  I  was  just  about 
saying,  I  meant  to  read  all  Dickens'  Christ- 
mas Stories  over,  and  Thackeray's  *  Rose 
and  the  Ring/  and '  Bracebridge  Hall/  and 
the  *  Sketch  Book/  before  the  holidays; 
when  we  heard  something  like  wheels 
cheeping  through  the  snow  outside,  and  a 
muffled  crumping,  and  then  a  knock  at  the 
front-door. 

Upon  opening  the  door,  whom  should 
we  see  but  old  Dockweed,  in  a  very  short 
overcoat,  with  duck-legs,  attached  to  a 
shadow  of  supernatural  proportions,  that 
folded  over  the  side  steps  of  the  porch, 
and  ran  out  to  and  up  the  trunk  of  a  tree^ 
with  wonderful  sharpness  of  outline. 
And  there  was  his  swart  waggon,  with 
ebony  spokes,  and  a  very  spectre  of  a 
horse:  and  high  up  in  the  wagp;on  a  ghastly 
barrel,  with  icy  hoops,  and  chime  of  silver, 
and  all  under  the  moon — oh!  Then  we 
knew  the  cider  had  come  from  Bing- 
ham ton! 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  friend  in 
Broome  Count  v. 

Then  I  told  old  Dockweed,  who  had 
aroused  all  the  small  fry  in  their  beds, 
cribs,  and  cradles,  with  his  voice,  to  take 
his  horse  and  waggon  to  the  back  of  the 
house;  and  after  some  heaving  and  tilting^ 
we  got  the  barrel  down  in  the  snow,  and 
rolled  it,  with  purple  fingers,  safely  into 
the  cellar.  Then  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
pocket  to  pull  out  the  customary  amount, 
but  old  Dockweed  laid  his  mitten  upon  my 
elbow,  with  a  familiarity  that  might  be  ex- 
cusable in  a  small  village,  but  which  was 
by  no  means  respectful  in  a  village  so  ex- 
tensive as  our  village.  *  Sparrygrass,* 
said  he,  •  how's  yer  hos !'  I  replied  that 
he  seemed  to  be  doing  well.  'Sparry- 
grass,'  continued  he,  *  I  got  somethiu*  to 
tell  you  now,  that'll  please  yer;  1  got  your 
saddle  and  bridle,  and  what's  more,  I  got 
the  fellow  that  stole  yer  hos — all  right — 
up  at  White  Plains,  in  the  lock-up — and 
nothin'  to  do  but  just  to  eo  there  and 
appear  agin'  him,  and  send  him,  to  Sing- 
Sing.' 

*  Don't  you  know,'  he  continued, 'some 
time  ago  I  asked  you  how  yer  hos  was 

fittin'  on,  and  you  said,  "  purty  well! " ' 
replied  that  I  remembered  it.  *  Well, 
then,  I  knowed  then  where  your  hos  was, 
but  thinks  I,  if  Sparrygrass  is  a-goin'  to 
keep  his  head  shet  up  about  losin'  his  hos, 
I  can  keep  my  head  shet  up  about  findin' 
on  him.  'Taint  my  business,  you  know. 
I  always  think  that  when  anybody  puts 
confidence  into  me,  that  I  ought  to  put 
confidence  into  them,  and  not  without.' 
This  just  distribution  of  relative  duties 
inspired  me  with  such  a  feeling  of  respect 


for  old  Dockweed  and  hi<  prinefples,  that 
if  any  person  had  been  jnst  then  pushing 
him  into  the  river,  I  should  not  have  inter- 
fered. *  So  you  knew  that  he  was  in  the 
pound,'  said  I. — *  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  and 
knowed  about  him  bein'  stolen  afore  that. 
You  see  one  night  my  wife  says  to  me, 
says  she,  **  Is  that  the  cars  a-comin't"  I 
says,  "No,"  but  wasn't  sure.  You  see  my 
wife  she  heard  it  first,  because  she  sleeps 
on  the  side  of  the  bed  that's  nighest  to  the 
window;  well,  we  heard  it  a-comin',  and 
by  and  by  it  got  up  close  to  our  house, 
and  then  says  my  wife,  **  Did  you  ever  hear 
such  awful  whistling!"  Says  T,  «  No,  but 
I  know  what  it  is,"  says  I ;  **  that  is  Sparry- 
grasp's  hos.' "— •  Why  didn't  you  try  to 
stop  him,  then,'  said  I,  <if  you  knew  it 
was  my  horse!'— *  Well,'  replied  Dock- 
weed,  *  how  did  I  know  that  you  wasn't 
a-top  of  him!  Well,  next  morning  it  was 
all  out,  and  the  hos  was  took  into  custody 
and  pounded;  and  so  I  told  the  boys  not  to 
say  nothing  about  it  until  I  see  you,  and 
then  you  see,  when  I  see  you,  you  wouldn't 
let  on,  and  I  wouldn't  let  on.* — ^  And 
pray,'  said  I,  *  how  did  you  find  the  bridle 
and  saddle,  and  the  thief ! '— <  Well,'  con- 
tinued the  veteran  teamster,  *  you  see  I 
had  to  carry  a  baz  of  potatoes  up  for  a 
coloured  woman  ;  she  lives  way  up  t'other 
side  of  the  aquaduck,  and  when  I  took  the 
bag  into  the  kitchen,  I  see  a  little  end  of  the 
girt  and  a  buckle  just  peeping  out  under 
the  bed,  so  I  said  nothin',  but,  thinks  I, 
wherever  there's  a  girt  there's  a  saddle, 
and  what  are  they  doin'  with  a  saddle, 
when  they  ain't  got  no  hos!  says  I ;  so  I 
told  my  wife,  and  she  told  me  to  tell  the 
squire,  and  so  he  sent  up  the  constable, 
and  took  the  man  and  the  things,  and  now 
he's  up  at  White  Plains.* 

I  immediately  thanked  old  Dockweed  for 
this  kind  effort  on  his  part,  which  would 
cost  me  a  week's  time  at  least,  waiting 
upon  the  court  as  witness,  to  say  nothing 
of  expenses  of  waggon-hire  to  get  there, 
and  hotel  bills  when  I  got  there;  besides, 
if  (there  ever  were  a  case  of  horse- thieving 
that  merited  my  approval,  over  which  I 
had  chuckled  in  eolden  chuckles,  and  sa- 
tirically approved  and  forgiven,  this  was 
one.  •  Dockweed,'  said  I,  *  I  feel  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  attentions,  and 
as  a  public-spirited  individval— as  one 
to  whonl  the  community  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude — permit  me  to  make  a  slight 
present  in  acknowledgment  of  your  emi- 
nent services.'  This  oration  being  in 
concord  with  the  mind  of  old  Dockweed, 
he  took  off  his  mitten,  and  held  out  his 
hand.  *  I  do  not  intend,'  said  I,  <  to  offbr 
you  money,  but  something  more  pleasing 
to  you,  something  yon  will  watch  over,  and 
guard  with  tender  care;  something  that 
will  constantly  remind  you  of  yourself 
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as  a  ooDBerrator  of  public  morals.'  ^  Here 
old  Dockweed  doffed  his  rabbit-skin-cap, 
and  dropped  into  the  deepest  deep  of 
humility.  *  I  intend/  said  I,  ^  to  present 
you  with  my  horse !'  I  never  saw  so  wild 
and  withered  a  look  as  the  old  teamster's, 
when  these  awful  words  broke  upon  his 
two  credulous  ears.  'Well/  he  replied, 
slowly  drawing  on  his  mitten,  his  eyes  still 
cast  down — *  well,  as  to  that,  I  ain't  got 
stable  room  just  now,  and — ^and  it's  too 
much — it's  a  little  too  much,  to  give  away 
yer  hos — ^jist  for  that — but'  (in  great  per- 
plexity) *now — I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do — 
I  won't  touch  yer  hos — it's  too  much,  but 
I'll  call  it  square,  and  take  the  saddle  and 
bridle/*  With  that  he  hooked  on  his  rab- 
bit-skin-cap, collected  his  fee  for  bringing 
the  cider,  and  put  himself  in  his  waggon 
without  further  delay.  I  watched  the  old 
rogue  as  he  stood  up  under  the  moon,  and 
envied  him  his  ride  home.  *  Well,  my 
dear/  said  I  to  Mrs  S.,  after  I  had  told  her 
the  whole  story,  *  I  suppose  it  will  be 
a  pleasant  thing  to  go  to  White  Plains;  it 
will  enable  me  to  give  you  an  account 
of  it,  its  scenery,  its  people,  its  manners 
and  customs,  its  population,  its  geology, 
and  above  all,  its  court-house.  I  hope  the 
snow  will  hold,  so  that  at  least  there  will 
be  good  sleighing.' 

*  After  all,  Christmas  is  coming — a  fig 
for  subpoenas!  Merry  Christmas,  and  in 
the  country !  * 

SCIBNCV  APPLIED  TO  EARLY  RISING. 

I  hare  bought  me  a  new  patent  bed- 
stead, to  faclitate  early  rising,  called  a 
'  wake-up.*  It  is  a  good  thine  to  rise 
early  in  the  country.  Even  in  the  winter 
time  it  is  conducive  to  health  to  get  out  of 
a  warm  bed  by  lamp-light ;  to  shiver  into 
your  drawers  and  slippers ;  to  wash  your 
face  in  a  basin  of  ice-flakes ;  and  to  comb 
out  yonr  frigid  hair  with  an  uncompromis- 
ing oomb,  before  a  irosty  looking-glass. 
The  only  difficulty  about  it  lies  in  the  im- 
potence of  human  will.  You  will  deliberate 
about  it,  and  argue  the  point*  You  will 
indulge  in  specious  pretences,  and  lie  still 
with  only  the  tip  end  of  your  nose  outside 
the  blankets ;  you  will  pretend  to  yourself 
that  you  do  intend  to  jump  out  in  a  few 
minutes;  you  will  tamper  with  the  good 
intention,  and  yet  indulge  in  the  delicious 
luxury.  To  all  this  the  •  wake-up'  is  in- 
flexibly and  triumphantly  antagonistic.  It 
is  a  bedstead  with  a  clock  scientifically  in- 
serted in  the  head- board.  When  you  go 
to  bed,  you  wind  up  the  clock,  and  point 
the  index-hand  to  that  hour  on  the  dial  at 
which  you  wish  to  rise  in  the  morning. 
Then  you  place  yourself  in  the  hands  of 
the  invention,  and  shut  3'our  eyes.  You 
are  now,  as  it  were,  under  th^  guardian- 


ship of  King  Solomon  and  Doctor  Benja- 
min  Franklin.     There  is  no  need  to  reoUl 
those  beautiful  lines  of  the  poet's — 
*  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise. 
Will  make  a  man  h^thy,  wealthy,  and 

wise.' 
Science  has  forestalled  them.  The  *  wake- 
up '  is  a  combination  of  hard- wood,  hinges, 
springs,  and  clock-work,  against  sleeping 
late  o'  mornings.  It  is  a  bedstead,  with 
all  the  beautiful  vitality  of  a  flower — it 
opens  with  the  dawn.  If,  for  instance, 
you  set  the  hand  against  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  six  the  clock  at  the  bed's  head 
solemnly  strikes  a  demi-twelve  on  its  so- 
norous bell.  If  you  pay  no  attention  to  the 
monitor,  or  idly,  dreamily  endeavour  to 
compass  the  coherent  sequence  of  sounds, 
the  invention,  within  the  succeeding  two 
minutes,  drops  its  tail-board,  and  lets 
down  your  feet  upon  the  floor.  While  you 
are  pleasantly  defeating  this  attempt  upon 
your  privacy,  by  drawing  up  your  legs 
within  the  precincts  of  the  blankets,  the 
virtuous  head- board,  and  the  rest  of  the 
bed,  suddenly  rise  up  in  protest ;  and  the 
next  moment,  if  you  do  not  instantly  abdi- 
cate, you  are  launched  upon  the  floor  by  a 
blind  elbow  that  connects  with  the  crank 
of  an  eccentric,  that  is  turned  by  a  cord, 
that  is  wound  around  a  drum,  that  is 
moved  by  an  endless  screw,  that  revolves 
within  the  body  of  the  machinery.  So  soon 
as  you  are  turned  out,  of  course,  you 
waive  the  balance  of  the  nap,  and  proceed 
to  dress. 

'  Mrs  Sparrowgrass,'  said  I,  contempla- 
tively, after  the  grimy  machinists  had  de- 
parted, '  this  machine  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  evidences  of  progress  the  in- 
genuity of  man  has  yet  developed.  In 
this  bedstead  we  see  a  host  of  cardinal 
virtues  made  practical  by  science.  To  rise 
early,  one  must  possess  courage^  prudence, 
self-denial,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 
The  cultivation  of  these  virtues,  necessa- 
rily attended  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
may  now  be  dispensed  with,  as  this  engine 
can  entirely  set  aside,  and  render  useless,  a 
vast  amount  of  moral  discipline.  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  a  short  time  we  shall  see  the 
finest  attributes  of  the  human  mind  su- 
perseded by  machinery.  Nay,  more,  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that,  as  a  prepara- 
tory step  in  this  great  progress,  we  shall 
have  physical  monitors  of  cast-iron  and 
wheel -work  to  regulate  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  duty  in  every  family.*  Mrs  Spar- 
rowgrass  said  she  did  not  precisely  under- 
stand what  I  meant.  *  For  instance,'  said 
I,  in  continuation,  *  we  dine  every  day ;  as 
a  general  thing,  I  mean.  Now  sometimes 
we  eat  too  much,  and  how  easy,  how  prac- 
ticable it  would  be  to  reguhtte  our  ap- 
petites by  a  banquet-dial.    The  subject, 
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having  had  the  luperfleial  area  of  his  skull, 
and  the  cubic  capacity  of  his  body  worked 
ont  respectively  by  a  licensed  craniologist, 
and  by  a  licensed  coporalogist,  gets  frooi 
each  a  certificate,  which  certificates  are 
duly  registered  in  the  county  clerk's  oflSce. 
From  the  county  clerk  he  receives  a  per- 
mit, marked,  we  will  say,  ten.' — *  Not  ten 
pounds.  I  hope,*  said  Mrs  S. — '  No.  my 
dear,*  I  replied,  '  ten  would  be  the  average 
of  his  capacity.  We  will  dow  suppose  the 
chair,  in  which  the  subject  b  seated  at 
dinner,  rests  upon  a  pendulous  platform, 
over  a  delicate  arrangement  of  levers  con- 
nected with  an  upright  rod,  that  runs 
through  the  section  of  table  in  front  of  his 
plate,  and  this  rod,  we  will  suppose,  is 
toothed  into  a  ratchet-wheel,  that  moves 
the  index  of  the  banquet-diaJ.  You  will 
see  at  once,  that,  as  he  hangs  balanced 
in  this  scale,  any  absorption  of  food  woald 
be  instantly  indicated  by  the  index.  All 
then  he  is  called  upon  to  do,  is  to  watch  the 
dial,  until  the  hand  points  to  *  ten,*  and  then 
■top  eating.' — *  But,*  said  Mrs  Sparrow- 
grass,  'suppose  he  shouldn't  be  half 
through  ?  *— -*  Oh,*  said  I,  <  that  would  noi 
make  any  difierence.  When  the  dial  says 
he  has  had  enough,  he  must  quit* — '  But,* 
said  Mrs  Sparrowgrass,  '  suppose  he  wmid 
not  stop  eating ?'—' Then,*  said  I,  'the 
proper  way  to  do  would  be  to  inform 
against  him,  and  have  him  brought  imme- 
diately before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  if 
he  did  not  at  once  swear  that  he  had  eaten 
within  his  limits,  fine  him,  and  seize  all 
the  victuals  on  his  premises* — *  Oh,*  said 
Mrs  S., '  you  would  have  a  law  to  regulate 
it  then?  * — '  Of  course,'  said  I,  '  a  statute 
— ^a  statutory  provision,  or  provisionary 
act.  Then,  the  principle  once  being  esta- 
blished, you  see  how  easily  and  beautifully 
we  could  be  regulated  by  the  simplest 
motive  powers.  All  the  obligations  we 
now  owe  to  society  and  to  ourselves  could 
be  dispensed  with,  or  rather  transferred 
to,  or  vested  in,  some  superior  machine,  to 
which  we  would  be  accountable  by  night 
and  day.  Nay,  more  than  that,  instead 
of  sending  representatives  to  legislate  for 
us,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  construct  a 
legislature  of  bronze  and  wheel-work — an 
incorruptible  legislature.  1  would  suggest 
a  hydraulic  or  pneumatic  congress,  as  be- 
ing less  liable  to  explode,  and  more  easily 
gnduated,  than  one  propelled  by  steam 
simply.  AH  that  would  be  required  of  us 
then  would  be  to  elect  a  state  engineer 
annually,  and  he,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
few  underlings,  could  manage  the  automata 
as  he  pleaseid.' — '  I  do  not  see,'  replied 
Mrs  Sparrowgrass,  '  how  that  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  present  method, 
from  all  I  hear.'  This  unexpected  remsrk 
of  Mrs  S.  surprised  me  into  silence  for  a 


moment,  bat  immediately  recovering,  I 
answered,  that  a  hydraulic  or  pneumatic 
legisUture  would  at  least  have  this  advan- 
tage— it  would  construct  enactments  for 
the  state  at,  at  least,  one-fiftieth  part  of 
the  present  expense,  and  at  the  same  time 
do  the  work  quicker  and  better. 

*Now,  my  dear,*  said  I,  as  I  wound  up 
the  ponderous  machinery  with  a  hoge 
key,  'as  you  are  alwsys  an  early  riser, 
and  as,  of  course,  you  will  be  up  before 
seven  o*clock,  I  will  set  the  indicator  at 
that  hour,  so  that  you  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  progress  of  science.  It  is  getting  to 
be  very  cold,  my  dear,  but  bow  beautiful 
the  stars  are  to-night.  Look  at  Orion  and 
the  Pleiades  !  Intensely  lustrous  in  the 
frosty  sky.* 

The  sensations  one  experiences  in  lying 
down  upon  a  eomplicatiiiB  of  mechaniral 
farees  are  somewhat  peenfiar,  if  tbegr  wn 
not  entirely  novel.  I  once  had  the  plea- 
sure, for  one  week,  of  sleeping  directly 
over  the  boiler  of  a  high- pressure  Missis- 
sippi steam-boat;  and,  as  I  knew,  in  case 
of  a  blow-up,  I  should  be  the  first  to  hear 
of  it,  I  composed  my 'mind  as  well  as  I 
could  under  the  circumstances.  But  this 
reposing  upon  a  bed  of  statics  and  dyna- 
mics, with  the  constant  chirping  and 
crawling  of  wheel-work  at  the  bed's  head, 
with  a  thought  now  and  then  of  the  inex- 
orable iron  elbow  below,  and  an  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  the  clock  itself  might 
not  be  too  fast  or  too  slow,  caused  me  to 
be  rather  reflective  and  watchful,  than 
composed  and  drowsy.  Nevertheless,  I 
enjoyed  the  lucent  stars  in  their  blue 
depths,  and  the  midnight  moon  now  tip- 
ping the  Palisades  with  a  fringe  of  silver 
fire,  and  was  thinking  how  many  centuries 
that  lovely  light  had  pUyed  upon  those 
rugged  ridges  of  trap  and  basalt,  and  so 
finally  sinking  from  the  reflective  to  the 
imaginative,  and  from  the  imaginative  to 
the  indistinct,  at  last  reached  that  hsppy 
state  of  half-consciousness,  between  half- 
asleep  and  asleep,  when  the  clock  in  the 
machine  woke  up,  and  suddenly  struck 
eightl  Of  course,  I  knew  it  was  later, 
but  I  could  not  imagine  why  it  should 
strike  at  all,  as  I  presumed  the  only  time 
of  striking  was  in  the  morning,  by  way  of 
signaL  As  Mrs  S.  was  sound  asleep,  I 
concluded  not  to  say  anything  to  her 
about  it;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking 
what  an  annoyance  it  would  be  if  the 
clock  should  keep  on  striking  the  hours 
during  the  night.  In  a  little  while  the 
bed-clothes  seemed  to  droop  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  to  which  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention,  as  I  was  just  then  engaged 
listening  to  the  drum  below,  that  seemed 
to  be  steadily  engaged  in  winding  up  its 
rope,  and  preparmg  for  action.    Then  I 
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felt  the  upper  part  of  the  patent  bedstead 
risin;;  up,  and  then  I  concluded  to  jump 
out,  just  as  the  iron  elbow  be^an  to  utter 
a  cry  like  unto  the  cry  of  a  steel  Katy-did, 
and  did  jump,  but  was  accidentally  pre- 
ceded by  the  mattress,  one  bolster,  two 
pillows,  ditto  blankets,  a  brace  of  thread- 
bare linen  sheetSi  one  coverlid,  the  baby, 
one  cradle  (overturned),  and  Mrs  Spar- 
rowgrass.  To  gather  up  these  heteroge- 
neous materials  of  comfort  required  some 
little  time,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  bed- 
stead subsided.  When  we  retired  asain, 
and  were  once  more  safely  protected  from 
the  nipping  cold,  although  pretty  well 
cooled,  I  could  not  help  speaking  of  the 
perfect  operation  of  the  bedstead  in  high 
terms  of  praise,  although,  by  some  acci- 
dent, it  had  fulfilled  its  object  a  litt'e 
earlier  than  had  been  desirable.  As  I  am 
very  fond  of  dilating  upon  a  pleasing 
theme,  the  conversation  was  prolonged 
until  Mrs  Sparrowgrass  got  sleepy,  and  the 
clock  struck  nine.     Then  we  had  to  turn 


out  again.  We  had  to  turn  out  every 
hour  during  the  long  watches  of  the  night, 
for  that  wonderful  epitome  of  the  age  of 
progress.  When  the  morning  came,  we 
were  sleepy  enough,  and  the  next  evening 
we  concluded  to  replace  the  *  wake-up* 
with  a  common  old-fashioned  bedstead. 
To  be  sure,  I  had  made  a  small  mistake 
the  first  night,  in  not  setting  the  *  indiea- 
tor*  as  well  as  the  index  of  the  diaL  But 
what  of  that?  Who  wants  his  rest,  that 
precious  boon,  subjected  to  contingencies? 
When  we  go  to  sleep,  and  say  our  prayers, 
let  us  wake  up  according  to  our  natures, 
and  according  to  our  virtues;  some  require 
more  sleep,  some  less ;  we  are  not  mere 
bits  of  mechanism,  after  all ;  who  knows 
what  world  we  may  chance  to  wake  up  in? 
For  my  part,  I  have  determined  not  to  be 
a  humming-top,  to  be  wound  up,  and  to 
run  down,  just  like  that  very  interesting 
toy  one  of  the  young  Sparrowgrassii  has 
just  now  left  upon  my  table,  minus  a 
string. 
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0  sweet  the  May  mom,  and  fair  every  flower. 
And  every  sweet  song-bird  makes  love  its  theme ; 

Bat  sweeter  and  happier  the  corfuw-hoor, 
When  love  was  my  dream. 

O  the  summer  day's  bright,  green  every  bower, 
And  blithe  is  the  song  of  the  silver  stream; 

Bat  brighter  and  blither  the  corfew-hoor, 
When  love  was  my  dream. 

O  rich  autumn's  sun  of  the  golden  shower, 
And  the  corn-fields  drink  of  his  mellowing  beam; 

But  richer  the  ttar  of  the  curfew-hoor. 
When  love  was  my  dream. 

O  sweet  wtater's  heart^  whUe  music's  power 
Encharms  all  the  soul,  like  a  joy  supreme; 

But  sweeter  by  moonlight  the  curfew-hour, 
When  love  was  my  dream. 


I  cared  not  for  wealth,  I  envied  not  rank; 

All  nature  waa  mine,  and  the  sunlight  above^ 
The  sweet  gushing  stream,  and  the  inrimroae  bank, 

When  my  dream  was  love. 

I  cared  not  for  aught  which  the  world  pursues; 

With  her  only  happy  was  I  to  rove; 
Her  smile  was  like  that  of  a  heavenly  Muse, 

When  my  dream  was  love. 

Afar  from  the  world  and  its  pleasures  vain, 

At  calm  summer  eve,  in  lily  alcove, 
I  thought  not  of  anght  but  to  be  her  swain. 

When  my  dream  was  love. 

I  cared  not  fur  books;  for  morality, 
Religion,  and  song  in  her  smile  were  wove; 

The  melody  of  heaven  was  in  her  eye, 
When  my  dream  was  love. 


O  brightest  and  sweetest  o'  the  twenty-four. 
Announced  by  the  silver  peal,  like  a  gleam 

Of  hope  from  heaven,  was  the  cuxlsw-hottr. 
When  love  was  my  dream. 

When  the  heart  was  young,  and  life  seem'd  a  dower, 
The  maiden  all  lovely,  my  soul's  esteem, 

Twas  heaven  to  tryst  hi  the  curfew-hour, 
When  love  was  my  dream. 


I  cared  not  for  aught  but  the  beantifhl, 
For  that  was  the  joy  of  her  bosom's  dove — 

The  feeling  that  well  all  chaste  things  could  cull, 
When  my  dream  was  love. 

I  cared  not  for  anght  but  the  gems  of  her  choice, 
Fair  nature's  own  blooms  In  the  woodland  grove; 

And  there  with  my  maiden  were  all  life's  joys, 
When  my  dream  was  love. 
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Thy  life's  dream  over  then? 
It  IS  forty  years  ago, 
Yet  thy  days  glide  on,  good  neighbour. 
With  a  strong  and  steady  flow; 
Thou  hast  won  thee  place  and  name 
In  the  world's  most  thrifty  game; 
Thou  hast  built  thine  house  among  us, 
And  seen  thy  children  grow. 

They  praise  thee  by  the  hearth— 
They  greet  thee  in  the  fane. 
With  honour  for  thy  nobleness. 
With  worship  for  thy  gain : 
Thou  art  blithe  in  field  and  feast. 
And  thou  fear^st  not  peer  or  priest, 
Yet  so  mournfully  thou  speakest 
Of  a  far-off  summer's  wane. 

*  I  have  bought  and  I  have  sold, 
In  the  mart  and  in  the  glen; 
I  have  gathered  me  the  wisdom 
And  the  cares  of  reckoning  men; 
I  have  woo'd  and  I  have  wed. 
And  the  grey  is  on  my  head, 
For  the  years  and  toils  were  many, 
But  I  have  not  lived  since  then. 

The  wings  went  from  my  soul 
Wherewith  it  wont  to  rise; 
The  rainbow  bond  was  broken 
Between  me  and  the  skies; 
The  dream  that  made  life  brave, 
With  a  wealth  no  riches  gave, 
It  left  me  but  the  wearing 
Of  these  dull  and  dusty  ties. 

With  friends  of  fortune's  giving, 
I  have  sat  where  feasts  were  spread; 
My  nights  have  moum'd  the  living — 
My  days  have  miss'd  the  dead; 
The  leaves  have  come  and  gone. 
And  the  forest  birds  sang  on. 
But  my  golden  time  has  perish'd, 
And  the  clay  is  in  its  stead. 

Thus  wears  the  world  away, 

With  its  burdens  and  its  biers, 

And  men  grow  old  and  weary. 

But  not  with  living  years; 

Though  the  heavy  work  be  done, 

And  the  petty  prize  be  won, 

Yet  the  grave-grass  hath  been  growing 

Where  that  strength  of  heart  appears. 

They  told  my  childhood  oft, 
In  its  fond  believing  day, 
Of  a  far  and  good  land  lying 
Beyond  the  churchyard  clay;- 
And  think  ye  on  that  shore 
Shall  we  come  to  life  once  more. 
When  the  strife  and  dust  are  over, 
And  the  dimness  pass'd  away  ? ' 


TITAN. 
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Nutte-browne  ale  in  y®  hutte, 

&  wasBaile  in  y^  haJle, 
For  Christmas  cheere,  once  a  yeare^ 

Oommeth  unto  alle. 
Commeth  nowe,  comnieth  ever — 
Gommeth  aye,  ceaseth  never. — Auniient  Mime,  • 

Whbbb  Winter  cometh  with  his  pow  *  frosty  but  kindly/  there  cometh  likewise,  in 
hearty  companionship  and  *  linked  sweetness/  the  Saturn  of  Christianity,  Merry 
Christmas,  with  his  innocent  license,  and  reminiscence  of  pristine  equality.  Out-of- 
doors  these  twin  worthies  patronise  the  burning  snow-ball,  and  the  slippery  slide,  and 
the  graceful  skate,  and  the  athletic  golf,  and  *  war  to  the  (carving)  knife '  against  water- 
fowl of  every  wing.  On  the  eve  of  Christmas  they  bring  their  musical  waits,  waking 
you  out  of  dreams  of  heaven  with  the  notes  of  strayed  angels;  and  on  the  day  of 
Christmas  they  usher  you  into  a  church,  which  is  bowery  like  the  spring  with  its 
ample  vegetation,  and  warm  like  the  summer  with  its  well-filled  stoves.  There, 
amid  boughs,  which  recall  the  most  poetical  of  the  Jewish  celebrations — ^the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles — is  commemorated  the  tabernacling  in  human  flesh  of  Him  whose  ad- 
vent was  to  the  dreary  life  of  the  world  what  the  spring  is  to  the  year.  Under  His 
sheltering  wing  we  nestle,  and  feed  on  His  love,  as  the  young  of  the  pelican  are  fabled 
to  derive  their  nurture  from  their  parents*  flesh  and  blood. 

And  the  public  devotions  of  the  holy  day  over,  with  Winter  and  with  Christmas 
come,  in  the  circle  of  home,  the  more  generous  fare  of  the  Christmas  season,  wherein 
plum-pudding  and  mince-pie,  snap-dragon  and  bob-apple  for  the  youngsters,  hold 
no  unconspicuous  place.  Whatever  the  beverage  at  other  times,  something  stronger 
than  water  is  usually  indulged  in  at  these  festivities,  but  the  wisdom  of  sobriety  is 
not  sacrificed  to  the  merriment  of  carousal.  And  the  evening  will  close,  under  the 
auspices  of  Christmas  and  Winter  together,  true  Arcadians — Arcadu  ambo — with 
the  vigorous  worship  of  Terpsichore — 

On  with  the  dance — ^let  joy  be  unconfined — 
No  rest  till  mom,  when  youth  and  beauty  meet^ 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet 

But  quieter  scenes  are  enacted  at  Christmas  by  *many  a  piled  hearth,  round  which 
the  family  crowd.*  While  boisterous  mirth  has  its  advocates  (and  we  are  not  going 
to  say  one  word  against  it,  for  forfeits,  and  the  exacted  unreluctant  kiss,  and  the 
mistletoe,  and  the  practical  joke,  and  the  untiring  country-dance,  have  their  uses,  or 
they  would  never  maintain  their  places  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds  of  ours), 
there  are  family  reunions  of  a  milder  sort:  gentle,  thoughtful  boys  and  girls,  gathered 
from  school  or  apprenticeship,  snatching  brief  moments  of  home  happiness,  which 
they  are  reluctant  to  dissipate  in  wider  circles  and  rougher  joys.  They  would  en- 
hance the  sweetness  of  the  draught  by  concentering  all  their  attention  upon  its  hy- 
YoL.  XXIII.— Dkobmbbr,  1856.  2  h 
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dromel,  and  find  the  cracking  of  literal  and  figarative  nuts  round  their  *  sea-coal  fire 
enough  for  their  recreation.  The  chessboard,  backgammon,  drafts,  bagatelle,  do- 
minoes, and  other  such  quiet  games,  have  charms  for  some,  and  all  find  a  happiness 
under  the  parental  roof  whioh  they  may  not  soon  enjoy  again — not  till  another  long 
year  runs  round — possibly  never  more.  Let  them  enjoy  it,  then,  each  after  his  own 
fiishion,  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and  let  it  so  amply  fulfil  expectation  as  to  justify  the 
anticipation  of  it  six  months  before  it  arrives,  and  the  pleasant  recollection  of  it  six 
months  after  it  is  past.  Thus,  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  household,  may  that  usage 
of  bygone  days  revive,  when 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man  s  heart  through  half  the  year. 
Washington  Irving  describes  his  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day  at  Braoebridge 
Hall,  with  a  graphic  grace  and  a  hearty  gusto,  which  prove  his  skill  in  the  use  of  his 
pen,  and  the  entire  sympathy  of  his  genial  nature  with  the  incidents  he  depicts. 
One  of  the  most  poetic  of  these  he  portrays  in  the  following  paragraph,  to  which  we 
are  able  to  append  a  supplement,  correcting  a  mis-statement^  and  filling  up  his 
omission: — 

*  When  I  woke  the  next  morning,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  events  of  the  precediug 
evening  had  been  a  dream,  and  nothing  but  tiie  identity  of  the  ancient  chamber  con- 
vinced me  of  their  reality.  While  I  lay  musing  on  my  pillow,  I  heard  a  sound  of 
little  feet  pattering  outside  of  the  door,  and  a  whispered  consultation.  Presently  a 
choir  of  small  voices  chanted  forth  an  dd  Christmas  carol,  the  burden  of  which  was — 
Rejoice,  our  Saviour  he  was  bom 
*  On  Christmas  Day,  in  the  morning. 

I  rose  softly,  slipped  on  my  clothes,  opened  the  door  suddenly,  and  beheld  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  httle  fairy  groups  that  a  painter  could  imagine.  It  consisted  of  a 
boy  and  two  girls,  the  eldest  not  more  than  six,  and  lovely  as  seraphs.  They  were 
going  the  round  of  the  house,  and  singing  at  every  chamber-door;  but  my  sudden 
appearance  frightened  them  into  mute  bashfulness.  They  remained  for  a  moment 
playing  upon  their  lips  with  their  fingers,  and  now  and  then  stealing  a  shy  glance 
from  under  their  eyebrows,  until,  as  if  by  one  impulse,  they  scampered  away,  and  so 
turned  an  angle  of  the  gallery.' 

Having  known  the  family  long,  it  was  our  own  happiness  to  spend  our  last  Chrfet- 
mas  beneath  the  roof-tree  of  the  Hall,  and  there  nearly  similar  scenes  occurred  with 
the  new  generation  of  youngsters.  But  the  merriment  of  all  was  chastened  bv  re- 
cent events,  as  the  last  male  survivor  of  the  family  had  recently  paid  the  debt  of 
nature,  commanding  his  regiment  on  the  heights  of  Inkermann,  he  b^g  the  boy- 
chorister  of  Irviug's  adventure.  The  present  mistress  of  the  Hall  was  the  elder  girl 
of  the  trio,  and  while  clad  in  mourning  for  the  recent  loss  of  her  ^lant  brother, 
shared  moderately  in  the  mirth  of  her  little  ones,  who  danced  like  fairies  through  the 
house,  while  she  interposed  no  cheek  on  the  somewhat  more  boisterous  merriment  of 
the  servants'  hall.  She  remembered  Mr  Irving,  who  was  always  recalled  in  their 
household  annals  as  Mr  Sib,  from  his  constant  use  of  that  monosyllable  in  conver- 
sation with  gentlemen,  while  the  children  had  been  used  to  giggle  with  delight  over 
his  stories  of  funny  niggers  at  Ot-lems,  and  adventures  in  the  wide  lone  pray-ries. 
Our  hostess  said  he  was  quite  mistaken  in  putting  the  vulgar  refrain  of  his  Christ- 
mas carol  into  their  mouths,  for  what  she  with  her  brother  and  sister  had  really 
sung  was  a  couple  of  verses,  composed  by  their  governess  for  their  express  use  on 
the  occasion.  *  Should  we  care  to  have  them  V  *  Of  course,'  we  replied,  *  we  should.' 
Her  own  name  was  Emily;  but  she  was  known  fiuniiiarly  as  Gip  or  Gipsy;  while 
Julia,  in  Irvin^s  time,  could  make  no  nearer  aj^roaeh  to  the  pronunciation  of  her 
own  name  than  Toozie,  which  became  h^  geneml  designation.  Here  then  follows 
Emmy  and  Toozie's  Christmas  carol: — 

Welcome!  welcome!  heavenly  stranger, 
Welcome  to  thy  lowly  bed: 

In  the  cradle  of  a  manger 
Thou  dost  lay  thy  sacred  head: 

'Twas  to  rescue  me  firom  danger 
Thou  from  heaven  above  hast  sped. 
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On  that  humble  couch  no  longer, 

Lord  of  glory !  dost  thou  lie: 
Thou  shedd'st  down  on  ev'ry  wronger 
Pardons  from  thy  throne  on  high; 
I  will  love  thee  better,  stronger. 
Every  Christmas  till  I  die. 
We  give  the  words  as  they  were  given  to  us;  and  we  heard  them  afterwards  sung  by 
Emmy's  own  infants,  with  infinite  grace  and  sweetness.    They  will  probably  be  in- 
serted, in  a  note  at  least,  in  the  next  edition  of  *  Bracebridge  Hall;'  but  in  any  case 
are  sure  to  be  adopted  by  many  a  little  angel-in-petticoats  in  many  a  Christian 
household,  as  the  expression  of  its  admiration  and  love  of  Him  whose  incarnation 
Christmas  celebrates.    We  could  almost  wish  ourselves  young  again,  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  singing  them  over  with  a  child's  enjovment.    Whether  the  association  of 
this  festive  season  be  religious  and  social,  as  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom,  or  chiefly 
the  latter,  as  in  the  north,  in  both  it  is  the  magnet  of  the  year  which  draws  in 
closer  bonds  the  links  of  the  family  chain.    The  sacred  observances  which  symbolise 
the  joy  of  the  Incarnation  teach  all  to  hail  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer  of  men  with 
the  prophetic  burden,  *  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  and  unto  us  a  son  is  given.'    In  all 
devout  hearts  Christmas  sows  deeply  the  seeds  of  gladness — the  sympathies  of  every 
spirit  imbued  with  evangelical  truth  thrill  at  the  recollection  of  the  natal  morn  and 
its  events  at  Bethlehem. 

What  sudden  blaze  of  song 

Spreads  o'er  the  expanse  of  heaven  ? 
In  waves  of  light  it  thrills  along — 
Th'  angelic  signal  given — 
'Glory  to  Gk)d !'  from  yonder  central  fire 
Flows  out  the  echoing  lay  beyond  the  starry  quire. 

Turn  we  now  to  our  cheerfully-adopted  task  of  ministering  one  half-hour's  amuse- 
ment by  the  Christmas  fire  to  our  young  friends  at  home  from  school,  by  submit- 
ting to  them  some  of  the  freaks  of  the  learned  for  their  recreation,  and  if  they 
desire  to  really  profit  thereby,  for  their  imitation.  They  may  rely  on  the  testimony 
of  one  who  has  tried  the  experiment,  exj^erto  credcmt,  that  one  effort  at  originid 
composition,  a  dozen  monkish  verses,  for  instance,  or  a  Sapphic  stanza,  is  worth  as 
many  lectures  or  lessons  from  professor's  chair  or  dommie's  desk.  Besides,  then, 
our  primary  object  of  mere  entertainment,  we  own  the  possession  of  more  than  a 
lurking  desire  that  our  young  readers  may  try  to  imitate  the  drolleries  or  grotesques 
we  shall  adduce,  it  is  by  imitation  the  young  birds  learn  to  sing,  and  the  best 
artist  aeoends  the  summit  of  bis  &me  by  being  the  most  perfect  copyist. 

One  of  these  folHes  of  the  wise  is  a  Mechanical  Scheme  for  the  production  of  hexa- 
meter and  pentameter  verses,  the  method  of  which  we  present  to  our  juvenile  readers, 
and  which  has  been  familiar  to  ourselves  since  we  were  boys.  They  are  laid  to  the 
credit  of  Claverius,  doubtless  the  learned  Brussian,  author  of  the  celebrated  geogra- 
phical works  on  Ancient  Italy  and  Germany,  who  died  in  Leyden  in  1623.  The 
eonstmction  of  the  sdieme  is  ingenious,  but  simple  enough  when  analysed.  For  in- 
stance, looking  at  the  first  table  for  hexameters,  and  the  method  of  all  is  alike,  al- 
though slightly  complicated  in  details  from  the  different  numbers  of  letters  (not  syl- 
lables, with  a  rare  exception  or  two)  in  the  different  words,  the  method  consists  in 
placing  the  first  letters  of  the  words  in  succession,  then  follow  the  second  letters, 
and  so  on— as,  for  example's  sake,  if  we  wished  to  write  hid,  had,  hud,  in  this  way,  it 
would  be  done  thus:  h,  6,  b,  i,  a,  Uyd,  d,d. 

Hexameters  I, 
T.  I.  P.  H.  A.  M.  B.  L.  E.  U.  G.  E.  0.  S.  A.  A.  U.  F.  R  K  S. 
R.  P.  R.  R.  R.  F.  B.  E.  S.  R.  E.  T.  B.  I.  E.  I.  A.  1. 1.  R.  I.  A. 

D.  K  B.  [  1  M.  D.  A.  A.  R.  A.  A.  A.  E.  A.  A.  [  1  [  ].  A.  [  ].  [  J 
[].E.[t['].KE.[l 

Hexameters  IL 
F.  S.  B.  B.  V.  8.  C.  S.  T.  A.  I.  A.  E.  1. 1.  A.  0.  E.  T.  G.  M. 
L.  N.  S.  S.  0.  L.  A.  N.  N.  L.  C.  T.  T.  R.  A.  [1  A.  A.  A.  L. 


R.  R.  T.  r  ].  B.  [  ].  [  J  [  ].  A.  A.  A.  A.  A.  E.  B.  E.  E. 
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HtxcemeUrs  HI. 
a  P.  P.  T.  D.  P.  P.  P.  F.  R  0.  A.  U.  0.  A.  U.  A.  B.  Q. 
R.  T.  I.  M.  T.  T.  L.  R.  U.  1. 1.  8. 1.  B.  0.  A.  U. 

Hexcmuters  IV, 
P.  P.  P.  P.  P.  M.  0.  P.  P.  R.  R.  R.  0.  R  0.  A.  R. 
R.  M,  0.  0.  R.  0.  N.  U.  M.  0.  M.  R.  M.  T.  D.  S.  S. 
N.  M.  0. 1.  L  E.  U.  T.  A.  A.  U.  K  T.  T.  N.  0. 
R.  B.  R  L.  S.  A.  T.  D.  U.  A.  U.  R  G.  T. 
N.  U.  U.  K  B.  N.  A.  A.  R.  T.  K  N.  T.  U.  T. 
N.  N.  A.  [  1  T.  T.  r  }  N.  [  ].  T.  T.  N.  T.  £111 

s.  T.  a  [  1  [  1 T.  a  a  t.  a  [  j  a  t.  a  [J  [J 

HexameUra  F. 

T.  P.  P.  V.  L.  R  A.  C.  a  E.  0.  R.  B. 

U.  (B.  G.  R  I.  M.  C.  M,  R  M.  D.  M.  I.  D. 

P.  U.  L.  B.  I.  E.  I.  M.  B.  0.  L.  I.  B.  N.  R  N. 

I.  R  R  A.  A.  R  A.  A.  A.  N.  A.  A.  [  1.  [  1  A.  [  1 

[}[lA.[}[lB.B.[JB.B.B.[ri 
Hexameters  VI. 
Of  this  the  scheme  ought,  of  course,  to  be  given  like  the  fire  preceding;  but  we  prefer 
exercising  the  ingenuity  of  our  young  friends  in  the  distribution  of  the  letters  in  the 
requisite  artificial  order  themselves.  With  a  little  patience  and  pains,  they  may  w- 
oomplish  the  feat,  and  enliven  the  glow  of  their  Christmas  fireside  with  the  flush  of 
a  small  success.  Each  of  these  lists  of  letters  contains  nine  complete  words,  atid 
these  in  the  first  t^ble  form  the  initial  dactyle  of  a  hexameter  line.  The  way  in 
which  the  word  is  evolved  out  of  the  maze  is  this:  select  any  figure  up  to  9;  say, 
for  instance,  4.  Name  this  figure,  and  then  call  the  letter  at  the  top  on  the  left 
hand  5,  and  so  on  till  9,  which  will  be  found  to  be  A.  Write  this  letter  dowo. 
Then  proceed  to  count  nine  more  from  A,  and  this  will  bring  the  traveller  to  S;  and 
so  on  to  P,  next  to  B,  after  that  to  R,  and  finally  to  A.  This  completes  the  word 
Aspera.  Commencing  with  any  other  digit  will  show  corresponding  results,  and  nine 
different  adjectives  will  reward  the  process.  The  same  method  pursued  with  the 
other  tables  will  produce  nine  words  in  each,  any  one  of  which,  in  its  proper  place, 
will  serve  the  mechanical  versifier's  turn. 

Thus  the  scheme  is  in  principle  uniform  and  simple,  and  may  be  applied  to  any 
length.  Verses  might  be  constructed  upon  this  model  ad  infinitum^  having  only 
the  two  or  three  grand  drawbacks — ^first,  that  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  is  monotonous; 
secondly,  that  the  changes  are  rung  upon  the  same  five  or  six  words  in  a  line,  usqtte 
ad  nauseam;  and,  thirdly  (but  this  can  scarcely  be  coQsidered  a  defect,  inasmuch  as 
it  were  not  reasonable  to  have  looked  for  aught  else),  that  the  sense  this  strange 
jumble  of  words  makes  in  the  majority  of  cases  is — sheer  nonsense. 

To  save  our  readers  the  trouble  of  deciphering  the  tables  letter  by  letter,  we  sub- 
join the  nine  hexameter  verses: — 

6 

dura  1 

saepe  2 

quaedam  3 

acerba  4 

prava  5 

multa  6 

dira  7 

nigra  8 

_     _     _     _     _     _     saeva  9 

On  these  let  the  changes  be  rung  never  so  skilfully,  yet  the  monotonous  texture  of 
the  verse  is  ever  the  same — two  dactyles,  two  spondees,  and  the  hexameter  dose;  the 
caesuras,  we  may  add,  too,  falling  in  the  same  places,  as  a  matter  of  course. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

Turbida 

1 

fata 

1 

sequi 

1 

praemonstrant 

1 

tempera  1 

8 

ignea 

2 

signa 

2 

foris 

2 

proritant 

2 

pocula    2 

7 

Pessima 

3 

damna 

3 

pati 

3 

promittunt 

3 

praelia     3 

6 

horrida 

4 

bella 

4 

tuis 

4 

portendunt 

4 

verbera  4 

5 

aspera 

6 

vincla 

5 

domi 

5 

monstrabunt 

5 

lumina    5 

4 

martia 

6 

sistra 

6 

patet 

6 

causabunt 

6 

foedera   6 

3 

barbara 

7 

castra 

7 

puto 

7 

praenarrant 

7 

agmina  7 

2 

lurida 

8 

scorta 

8 

8 

promulgant 

8 

crimina  8 

1 

cffera 

9 

tela 

9 

ferunt 

9 

raemonstrant 

9 

sidera     9 
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These  changes  are  pretty  numeroas,  but  are  nevertheless  matter  of  easy  calcala- 
tion.  There  are  six  words  in  each  hexameter  line,  and  nine  verses  in  all.  There 
are  thus  six  rows  of  nine  words  in  a  row.  Each  of  these  nine  words  may  occupy 
nine  different  places  toward  the  words  in  the  same  row:-~ 


9  X 

9  =  81 

81  X 

6  =  486 

6  X 

6  =  36 

36  X 

9  =  324 

486  X  324  =  137,364 

The  words  change  their  position  in  regard  to  each  other  perpendicularly,  but  not 
laterally,  hence  a  serious  deduction  from  the  otherwise  possible  but  almost  incredible 
amount  of  permutation. 

If  the  analysis  of  the  hexameter  be  easy,  much  more  so  is  that  of  the  pentameter. 
The  tables  are  formed  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  by  all  the  first  letters  of  nine 
words  being  written  first,  and  then  the  second  in  due  order,  and  so  on  to  the  last.  We 
print  a  portion  of  them  here,  for  the  edification  and  amusement  of  our  young  Mends, 
and  will  subjoin  the  Latin  verses  in  full  themselves. 

Pentameters  I, 
T.  A.  P.  I.  a  I.  T.  T.  N.  E.  R.  K  M.  0 
M.  R.  U.  0.  T.  D.  R.  P.  R.  P.  I.  R.  X.  R. 
U.  F.  R.  D.  I.  S.  P.  1. 1.  A.  I.  0. 1.  A.  T. 
I.  A.  0.  [  1  D.  B.  D.  [  ].  I.  A.  [  ].  A.  B.  A.  A.  A.  E.  A. 

[].E.[iE.[].[].i^]:E.[]. 

We  take  here,  as  before,  any  number  under  9,  say  5,  and  commence  calling  the 
left  hand  T  6,  and  so  on  tUl  we  reach  9,  which  is  the  letter  I.  The  next  ninth 
letter  is  M.  Then  follows  P,  which  is  succeeded  by  R.  Next  comes  0,  followed  by 
B,  A  closing  the  word,  which  we  need  not  say  is  improha.  The  blank  spaces  are 
counted  in  going  over  the  scheme;  and  when  the  number  nine  falls  on  a  blank,  it 
shows  the  word  is  complete.  The  four  other  lists  necessary  to  complete  the  penta- 
meters we  must  leave  to  be  constructed  out  of  the  lines  wluch  we  exhibit: — 

9  tetrica  1 

8  ardua  2 

7  perfida  3 

6  improba  4 

5  sordida  5 

4  impia  6 

3  tristia  7 

2  turpia  8 

1  noxia  9 

If  the  learned  contriver  of  this  Itidiurhythmtcushad  but  taken  more  agreeable  sub- 
jects for  the  exercise  of  his  skill,  the  entertainment  furnished  by  his  ingenuity  would 
have  been  much  greater — ^for  what  pleasure  can  one  have  in  handling  the  subjects 
of  these  verses,  when  the  only  objects  met  with  are  the  eighteen  adjectives  of  the  first 
row,  the  most  ill-vizored  of  the  whole  Latin  vocabulary,  followed  up  by  the  rogues^ 
march  of  the  last  nine  of  the  hexameter  list,  and  the  penultimates  of  the  pentameters. 
Now,  if  instead  of  this  conglomeration  of  detestables,  of  which  korridaf  pessima, 
impiay  nefanda,  cruerUc^  and  tristia  are  only  specimens,  we  had  had  something  less 
portentous  to  the  tune  of  dvlcia,  florida^  suavia,  spUndidaj  roscida,  and  moUia, 
how  much  more  agreeable  would  be  our  pursuit  of  Latin  verses  with  the  help  of 
Gluverian  crutches.  There  must  be,  of  course,  a  prevailing  unity  of  theme  and 
epithet  in  the  composition  to  admit  of  the  constant  phantasmagoria;  but  we  think 
it  would  be  a  pleasant  and  suitable  task,  for  one  who  has  leisure,  to  invent  a  metrical 
noveruif  of  which  the  subject  shall  be  less  doleful  and  repulsive  than  wars,  chains, 
camps,  and  female  abominations. 

Were  a  schoolboy  asked,  could  he  form  a  Hexameter  line,  consisting  of  six  mortal 
feet,  out  of  any  Two  Latin  words,  he  would  reply,  No ;  taste  would  condemn  what 
even  foct  would  seem  to  render  impossible.    Yet  here  are  the  traditional  two  words 


9 

praestabnnt 

1 

9 

jura 

1 

9  dolosa      1 

9 

nova 

1 

8 

praescribunt 

2 

8 

acta 

2 

8  pudenda  2 

8 

aliis 

2 

7 

concludunt 

3 

7 

vina 

3 

7  proterva  3 

7 

tibi 

3 

6 

praedicunt 

4 

6 

verba 

4 

6  nefiinda   4 

6 

viris 

4 

6 

perficiunt 

5 

5 

dicta 

a 

5  cnienta    6 

5 

scio 

5 

4 

oonsummant 

6 

4 

facta 

6 

4  superba   6 

4 

mera 

6 

3 

conglomerant 

7 

3 

labra 

7 

3  molesta    7 

3 

malis 

7 

2 

significant 

8 

2 

arma 

8 

2  sinistra    8 

2 

vides 

8 

1 

procurant 

9 

1 

astra 

9 

1   maligna   9 

1 

mihi 

9 
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which  accomplish  this  impossibility  of  vend-makiog,  capped  with  a  pentamenter  of 
the  same  recondite  fashion: — 

Perturbahantur  ConstanHnopoHtani 
InnumeroMlihua  wUicittidinibtis. 

Another  variety  of  carious  verse  is  that  in  which  the  Successive  words  increase  in 
length  by  a  syllable,  as — 

JSi  cupis  armaui  virtuUbw,  JSdiodorel 
The  following  Reverses  the  order: — 

Vectigalibus  armamenta  referrejvJbet  Bex, 
Homer  exhibits  a  line  of  this  kind: — 

Plutarch  has  observed  another  line  of  the  musical  old  Ionian,  marked  by  a  still 
stranger  peculiarity,  that  of  containing  All  the  parts  of  speech  in  itself  It  is  a 
great  curiosity,  but  is  probably  of  accidental  compontion: — 

Aurij  lUiv  xXifftfjvds  rh  (fov  yi^as  of>g'  sZ  g/3?g. 

Ausonius,  the  Latin  poet,  iji  the  declining  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  has  carried 
out  a  strange  whim  in  the  composition  of  verses  beginning  and  ending  with  a  Mono- 
syllable, to  the  destruction  of  rhythm,  indeed,  and  in  violation  of  every  poetical  canon, 
nevertheless  requiring  an  application  of  industry  and  ingenuity,  which  the  result 
does  not  compensate.  It  will  be  observed,  further,  that  the  last  word  of  each  liae  is 
repeated  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  following:-^ 

Jf^as  hominem  mactare  sacrU:  ferus  iste  loci  mos, 
Mosferus  audacis  popvli:  quern  nulla  tenet  lex. 
Lex  naturali  quam  condidit  imperiojua, 
Ju9  genitvm  pietate  hominumf  jus  certa  dei  metis. 

And  so  on  to  a  much  greater  length. 

That  is  a  very  fine  Onomato-poetic  verse,  in  which  Ennius  endeavours  to  represent 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet: — 

At  tuba  terribUi  smUu  TARATANTARA  dixit. 

Further  we  need  not  go  with  this  topic;  the  very  youngest  of  our  tyros  being  able 
to  supply  apt  quotation  from  the  classic  writers  of  verses  which  aim  to  echo  the 
sense. 

Since  the  successful  effort  of  Longfellow  in  his  very  tuneful  *  Evangeline,'  and  that 
of  certain  of  our  own  translators  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  naturalisation  of 
the  Hexameter  in  the  English  langiuige  seems  all  but  accomplished.  It  is  a  measure 
susceptible  in  good  hands  of  almost  every  variety  of  rhythmic  ictus,  and  need  not  be 
marred  with  that  monotony  of  cadence,  which  is  the  most  obvious  objection  to  its 
use.  It  is  of  natural  but  casual  occurrence  sometimes  in  musical  prose.  A  good  ear 
will  detect  it  in  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Church,  while  the  Scriptures  exhibit 
several  examples.    The  least  objectionable  to  cite  is  this:-*- 

Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and  be  not  bitter  against  them. 

Our  soul  abhors  the  association  of  any  feeling  but  one  of  perfect  reverence  with  the 
more  solemn  passages  of  Holy  Writ;  we  therefore  refrain  from  making  them  the 
subject  of  merely  curious  criticism. 

Verses  which  Rhyme,  and  arc  called  Leonine  or  monkish  verses,  occur  occasion- 
ally, and  not  unfrequently  in  the  classical  Latin  poets ;  but  then  they  occur  casually, 
it  being  well  known  that  Latin  verse-writers  constructed  their  metres  by  syllabic 
quantities,  and  not  by  co-sonant  endings.  Nevertheless,  the  assonance  of  rhyme  is 
so  common,  that  a  sample  may  be  found  in  almost  any  hundred  lines,  especially  in 
pentameters.    The  following  are  specimens  from  Ovid's  Epistles: — 


nttd,  \ 
him,  ) 

'A 
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Traditar  huic  digitis 
Gharta  notata  meis. 
Pingit  et  exiguo 
Pergama  tota  meo. 

As  such  rhymes  are  the  mere  product  of  chance,  we  meet  with  nothing  like  that 
solemn  triplet  of  the  Judgment  Hymn:' — 

Dies  tree,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  sosclum  infaviUd, 
Teste  David  cum  tyhiUA, 

Cometh  the  day — ^that  day  of  ire 
When  melts  the  ani verse  in  fire, 
Foretold  hy  David's  prophet  lyre. 

Nothing  in  classical  Latin  bears  resemblance  to  the  merry  jingle  of  Mapes: — 

Mihi  est  propositum  in  tabemd  mori,  ^ 

Vinwn  sit  opposition  morientis  ori:  ( 

Ut  dioantf  cum  venerint  Angdorum  chori,  ( 
Deus  sitpropitius  huicpotatoru  ) 

My  mind  is  made  up  in  a  tavern  to  die, 

With  jolly  fall  flagons  of  wine  in  my  eye, 

That  when  the  celestial  battalions  draw  nigh. 

They  may  smile,  and  ^ Gfod  saye  the  brave  toper!'  may  cry. 

In  the  same  style  has  been  attempted  the  Latin  versification  of  the  ever-to-be- 
admired  *  Chevy  Chase.'  Its  rhymed  chronicle  of  impetaous  valour  and  bootless  dis- 
aster has  shared  in  a  popularity  with  which  the  Psu'ian  chronicle,  or  any  other  grave 
record  of  the  world's  history,  could  never  vie.  Its  sdemn  exordiam  prepares  as  for  a 
tragic  close: — 

God  prosper  long  our  noble  king, 

Our  lives  and  safeties  all ! 
A  woful  hunting  once  there  did 
In  Chevy-chase  befall. 

This  is  rendered  thus  in  Latin  rhyme : — 

Vivat  rex  noster  nohUis! 

Omnis  in  tuto  sU! 
VeruUuSy  oltmjlehilis 

Chevino  lucoJU, 
Cane, /eras  ut  cSbigat^ 

Pereams  oMit; 
Vel  embruo  dugeat 

Quod  hodie  accidie. 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way; 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

The  most  picturesque  verse  of  the  whole  is  that  relating  to  the  valorous  Wither- 
ington,  whose  stumps  have  secured  an  immortality  denied  to  meaner  and  unmuti- 
lated  men: — 

For  Witherincton  needs  must  I  wail 

As  one  in  doleful  dumps. 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off, 
He  fought  upon  his  stumps. 

Pro  Witherinffton  sit  gemitvs 

Ac  si  in  tnstihus, 
Qui  pugnavit  de  genHus 

Tnmcatis  cruribus. 
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All  will  join  in  the  wish  of  Vnefincde: — 

Qod  save  the  king !  and  bless  the  land 

With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace ! 
And  grant  henceforth  that  foul  debate 

'Twixt  noblemen  may  cease  1 

SU  Bex  et  Qrtx  heattilua 

Pace  et  Copi&i 
Ae  absii  a  mcynatiJbui 

MaUvoUrUia! 

A  sample  of  the  application  of  rhyme  to  Epitaph,  an  exceedingly  common  one  not 
long  ago,  may  be  seen  on  the  tomb  of  Bede,  on  whose  ashes  we  trod  not  long  ago, 
in  the  Minster  of  Durham:— « 

Hie  jacent  in  Fossa 

Bedse  venerabilis  Ossa. 

In  Downpatrick,  in  Ireland,  three  Irish  saints  were  reprted  to  lie  in  the  same 
cemetery — St  Bridget,  St  Patrick,  and  St  Columba.  Their  epitaph  was  couched  in 
the  following  terms: — 

Tres  sunt  in  Duno^  tumuio  tumutarUur  in  uno, 

Brigida,  PcUricitUy  atque  Columba  pitu. 

This  was  rendered  into  English  by  some  wag  of  a  Paddy,  who  was  doubtless  more  of 
a  droU  than  a  dunce : — 

Here  buried  in  one  tomb  do  lie 

Biddy  Patrick,  and  a  pigeon  pie. 

The  severity  of  the  epitaph  on  Pope  Benedict  XII.  is  only  equalled  by  the  neat- 
ness of  its  quatrain  rhyme :— . 

Hie  sittti  €tt  Nero^  laicis  mora,  vipera  dero, 
Devius  a  vero,  cvippa  repleta  mero. 

Here  rots  in  poison-dust  below 
A  viper-Pope;  a  church-Ne-ro; 
To  lay  and  cleric  mortal  wo; 
The  foe  of  truth;  a  drunken  show. 

The  dosing  merum  of  this  distich  recalls  an  epigrammatic  equivoque  on  the  same 
word,  which  we  venture  to  cite: — 

A  landlord  of  Bath  put  upon  me  a  queer  hum; 

I  ask'd  him  for  punch,  and  the  dog  gave  me  mere  rum. 

Some  persons  have  no  ear  for  Rhyme,  as  the  old  parish  priest  of  Aune  found  to  his 
cost.  Having  met  with  the  verse  somewhere,  the  sense  of  which  he  had  just  lAtin 
enough  to  understand,  he  thought  it  an  appropriate  inscription  for  the  gate  of  his 
parsonage,  and  which  should  have  read  thus:^> 

Porta  patens  eOo, 
NvUi  claiukUur  h4>nesto. 

Welcome  here  be  any  guest. 
The  honest  soul  above  the  rest ! 

But  with  a  classical  disregard  of  rhyme,  or  ignorance  of  ponctuation^  he  had  it  in- 
scribed in  this  way: — 

Porta  vatens  esto  nuUi, 
Claudatur  honesto. 

Open,  door!  to  no  one's  call — 
Keep  out  the  honest  most  of  all. 

This  cost  the  ignoramus  his  benefice. 
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We  dofle  our  selections  of  rhyming  verse  with  the  following.  In  the  book  of  Pas- 
quinadeS)  or  free  satires  upon  the  clerical  fraternity,  a  work  originating  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  published  in  1544,  the  following  few  rhymes  occur  in  the  midst  of 
thousands  of  others  of  like  quality.  They  express  in  very  plain  terms  the  author's 
opinion  of  the  worthlessness  of  monks  and  nuns:— 

PtUo  vere  quod  prodeaset 

JSi  in  mundo  nullits  esset 

Monachus  vd  Monialis, 

JSive  secta  BegynalU: 

Fostquam  enim  sic  creverunA 

Lex  et  Fides  perierunt; 

Et  totius  mundi  OatTia 

JEJst  in  malum  commutatus; 

Utrum  culpa  sit  eorwm, 

No9cit  conaitor  cunctorum. 

The  great  sea-^i^nt  has  been  celebrated  in  the  following  clever  jargon,  which  ap- 
peared a  few  years  ago  in  the  *  Literary  Gazette/  the  last  apparition  of  the  mozister 
having  been  off  the  coast  of  Ireland: — 

Sedtempus  recemt  and  this  was  all  over 

Cum  ilti  mccesdt  another  gay  rover; 

Nam  cum  navigaret  in  his  own  cutter 

Fartentum  apparet  which  made  them  all  flutter. 

£gt  horridus  anguis  which  they  behold 
Haud  duhio  sanguis  within  them  ran  cold, 
Triginta  pedes  his  head  was  upraised, 
Et  corporis  sedes  in  secret  was  placed. 

Sic  serpens  manebat  so  says  the  same  joker, 
Et  seseferebat  as  stiff  as  a  poker; 
TergumfricdhaJt  against  the  old  lighthouse, 
Et  sese  liberabat  of  scaly  detritus. 

Tunc  plumho  perctMsit  thinking  he  hath  him, 
At  serpens  exsUuit  full  thirty  fathom, 
Exsiluit  mare  with  pain  and  afiright, 
Conattu  abnare  as  fast  as  he  might. 

Neqm  iXLi  secuii;  no,  nothing  so  rash, 
Terrore  sunt  muti,  he'd  make  such  a  splash; 
Sed  nunc  adierunt  the  place  to  inspect, 
Et  squamas  viderunt,  the  which  they  collect. 

Quicvmque  non  credat,  aut  doubtfully  rails, 
Ad  locum  accedaty  they'll  show  him  the  scales: 
QuaSy  sola  trophoea,  they  brought  to  the  shore, 
Et  causa  est  ea  they  couldn't  get  more. 

In  the  way  of  Anagrams,  those  old  Greek  ones  ascribed  to  Lycophron  are  not  the 
worst,  although  their  brevity,  and  their  being  contained  in  a  single  word,  required 
less  ingenuity  for  their  composition  than  a  versicle  or  sentence: — 

For  irroke/LaTog  the  anagram  is  a^ri  fisXtrog — that  \a,thehonet/ed;  a  luscious  com- 
pliment to  a  crowned  head. 

On  the  queen,  his  wife,  'A^ifivhn — ri^d<fTm,  that  is,  the  Violet  of  Juno. 

Marguerite  de  Valoys  resolves  itself  into  I>e  vertus  Vimage  royal. 

Henricv^  tertius  Fa^e«i«  becomes  VictisLutheranisseverus;  not  complimentaiy 
perhaps,  but  true. 

Of  Calvin's  name  some  Romish  wags  have  found  a  counterpart  in  the  words 
OuLiNA,  kitchen,  and  Lucian,  the  mocking  humorist  of  the  decline  of  Greek  litera- 
ture.   A  learned  Dutchman  has  made  the  following  on  our  good  Queen  Bess:-^ 
EX/<^aj39jtf  71  fiaat\i(f(fa — Zatfgv  ^affiXtfig  Xtfidg, 
Elizabeth  the  Queen — the  divine  fountain  of  royidty. 
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As  a  spedmen  of  penrene  yet  curious  ingenuity  ezerased  in  this  {day  <tf  words,  and 
as  furnishing  an  example  of  the  nonsense  current  in  the  Talmudie  Uterature  of  the 
Jews,  we  proceed  to  iriiow  how  the  name  of  the  Yiigin  Mary  has  been  found  in  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah.  In  the  9th  chapter  of  that  prophet,  and  6th  and  7th  verses^ 
occurs  that  most  striking  prediction  of  the  Messiah: — ^Unto  us  a  child  is  born, 
and  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wond^ul,  Counsellor, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase 
of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end.'  The  Babbi  Hakkodesh  is 
reported  to  have  answered  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  Antoninus,  that  the  7th  verse 
contained  the  name  of  the  mother  of  the  Messiah.  And  he  found  it  out  thus: 
the  words  translated  the  increase  of  his  government  are  rri^On  11^1113^  (f^fnarbe 
hamisrd).  Now  take  out  of  these  the  letters,  and  transpose  them,  which  make 
Mariam  aara,  or  lady  Mary,  and  you  have  the  following,  ni^  D'^'ID'  But  this 
is  only  seven  letters  out  of  ten:  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  other  three?  We  shall 
see.  But,  first  of  all,  let  us  dispose  of  the  mystery  of  the  final  mem  in  the  middle  of 
the  word  lemarbe,  an  anomaly  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  It  is  explained  by 
its  numerical  value,  which  is  600,  and  as  just  600  years  are  said  to  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  delivery  of  this  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment,  it  was  necessary  (that  is,  Tal- 
mudically  necessary)  that  this  anomalous  letter  should  find  a  place  here. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  original  sentence  there  is  no  letter  Tod,  and  yet 
there  is  one  in  the  word  mariam  which  is  made  out  of  it.  How  do  we  get  thisl 
By  a  way  in  which  etymologists  find  no  difficulty.  There  are  two  letters  He  in  the 
original,  which  cowat  Jive  each,  and  Yod  counts  ten,aoih&t  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  substituting  the  sum-letter  for  its  two  constituents.  Common  sense  stares  at  this 
legerdemain,  but  etymology  shuffles  the  cards  with  immoveable  imperturbability. 

There  is  a  letter  Beth  unaccounted  for,  but,  as  the  word  BethtUah  signifies  virg^, 
this  represents  the  virginity  of  Mary  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 

The  letter  ffe  (n)  being  composed  of  two  letters,  Daleth  (i)  and  Yod  (•»),  shows 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  possessed  of  two  natures — divine  and  human. 

Lamed  (^)  may  represent  the  word  lemar,  meaning  saying,  or  its  equivalent  Word 
or  m^sage — ^that  is,  the  divine  word. 

But  a  truce  with  this  trifiing;  which  we  may  nevertheless  subjoin  is  about  as  re- 
spectable as  much  of  the  drivelling  comment  of  the  Talmud,  which  wearies  with  its 
longueur  and  minuteness,  while  it  disappoints  with  its  puerile  ingenuity  and  ill-placed 
research. 

From  this  prostitution  of  a  really  ingenious  literary  entertainment  to  a  critidsm 
which  is  as  worthless  as  it  is  spurious,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  turn  to  one  or  two 
good  modem  anagrams.  Of  these  we  shall  present  a  specimen  for  the  entertainment 
of  our  young  readers,  and  in  order  that  the  great  navid  and  military  commanders  of 
our  nation  may  have  the  precedence  due  to  their  celebrity,  we  place  them  first. 

HoBATio  Nblsof — Honor  est  a  Nile. 

Aethue  Whllbslby,  Duke  oj  Wellington — Let  well-foiled  Gaul  curse  thy 

renown. 

NAPaLBON  Bonaparte— No:  appear  not  at  Elba. 


A  few  common  trivialities  are  worth  noting: — 


Astronomers 
Catalogue    . 
Lawyers 
Telegraph    . 
Bevolution  . 
Queer  as  mad 
Bare  mad  frolic 
A  nice  cold  pye 
Nine  Thumps 


Moon-starers. 
Got  as  a  clue. 
Sly  ware. 
Great  help. 
Love  to  ruin. 
Masquerade. 
Badical  Reform. 
Encyclopedia. 
Punishment. 


Penitentiary 

Charades 

Misrepresentation 

Sweetheart 

John  Abemethy    . 

Old  England. 

Annual  Parliament 

Gallantries. 


Nay  I  repent  it 
Hard  case. 
Simon  Peter  in  tears. 
There  we  sat. 
Johnny  the  bear. 
Golden  land. 
I  am   an   unreal 

plant. 
All  great  sin. 


Mabie  Touchbt,  the  beautiful  historical  Frenchwoman,  became,  when  anagram- 
matised,  le  charme  tmxU    But  the  most  recherche  and  perfect  which  we  know  is 
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the  i^pUcttaOQ  to  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  1.  7,  which 
say&-**a8  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb.'  The  application  is  made  in  the 
Greek  words  ^  n  o/^,  th4>u  art  that  iheep — an  anagpm  of  the  name  lfi(fo\tg  (Jesus). 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  perfection  of  the  anagram  in  this  case,  nor  the  happiness  of 
the  application. 

We  add  a  few  unsavoury  ones  on  some  of  our  leading  Reformers,  the  words  requiring 
to  be  spelled  in  their  Latin  form.  Mabtin  Buosir,  John  Knox,  or  Onoz,  Pxtsk 
YiBijT,  John  Ybbiton,  Thomas  Smbton,  Adam  Qbbiot,  John  Ssolzbk.  These 
are  represented  by 

In  erure  ambushAs; 

01  en  canis  noxius:  Terjms  el  virus; 

An  nan  sine  veroF  sus  Mahomet  nosti; 

Ad  vitia  sum  heros;  sine  zdo  tanans,     . 

A  clergyman  of  well-known  evangelical  and  anti-tractarian  views  is  expressed  by 
Bw  N.  BoTD  hoots  Roman  lad. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  anagrammatic  and  figurative  hooting,  for  we  are  assiued  the 
gentleman  in  question  is  of  extremely  liberal  views,  and  singularly  courteous  to  op- 
ponents in  controven^. 

A  form  of  learned  ^'cn^  d* esprit  demanding  at  least  a  passing  notice,  is  that  of  Alli- 
teration, of  which  many  recondite  specimens  exist.  The  best  known,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  elaborate,  is  tLat  called  Puqna  Porcorum  per  P.  Por- 
cium  poetam,  composed  by  Placeutius,  a  French  Dommican,  with  the  vernacular 
name  of  Plaisant.  It  consists  of  a  poem  of  upwards  of  300  Latin  verses,  every 
word  of  which  begins  with  the  letter  P. 

Less  familiar,  but  not  less  ingenious,  is  the  battle  of  the  cats  with  the  do^s,  com- 
posed in  words  b^inning  with  the  letter  0.  Its  title  ia^^Canum  cum  cattis  certa- 
men  carmine  compositum  currsnte  caUuno.   We  give  a  specimen :-« 

Oattorum  canimus  certamina  clara  oanumque: 
Calliope!  concede  chelyu:  claraeque  Oamoenae! 
Oondite  earn  citharis  celso  oondigne  cothumo 
Oarmina:  oertantes  canibus  committite  cattos: 
CommemoQUbe  canum  casus  casusque  cattorum. 

Many  more  learned  triflers  have  played  upon  the  same  key  (0?)  and  have  found 
irresistible  temptation  in  the  facilities  which  this  letter  presents.  To  wit,  Ham- 
conius  the  Louvainist's  anti-Calvinistic  feat  in  the  same  measure,  entitled,  Certamen 
Catholicorum  cum  Calvinistis  contintto  charactere  C  conscriptum,  1612.  Pierius 
wrote  his  Christus  Crucijixus  in  a  similar  style.  Hugobaldus  the  monk  addressed 
Gharies  the  Bakl,  in  praise  of  baldness,  in  some  Latin  verses  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit: — 

Oarmina  clarisonae  calvis  eantate  Oamcenae! 
Canere  condigno  conabor  carmine  calvos. 

We  question  whether  anything  in  English  has  appeared  presenting  such  continu- 
ous and  elaborate  alliteration  as  these  curious  specimens  of  Latin  versification,  but 
very  successful  attempts  have  been  made,  which  in  principle  at  least  are  the  same, 
as,  for  instance,  the  acrostic  and  alliterative  sonnet  on  our  late  cantatrice,  Miss 
Stephens:-^ 

She  Sings  So  Soft,  So  Sweet,  So  Soothing  Still, 

That  To  The  Tone  Ten  Thousand  Thoughts  There  Thrill: 

and  so  on  to  the  finale. 
Wolsey  has  been  satirised  in  the  same  st^le: — 

Begot  By  Butchers,  But  By  Bishops  Bred, 

How  High  His  Honour  Holds  His  Haughty  Head! 
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There  remams,  however,  still  one  Bample  of  combined  Acrostic  and  Alliteraticn, 
which,  for  the  trick  of  repeating  the  acrostic  five  times  over,  while  preserving  the 
verse-form,  and  exhibiting  the  consentaneous  initial  letter  throughout  the  line,  may 
challenge  comparison  with  any  composition  of  the  kind.  One  regrets  that  so  much 
ingenuity  should  be  employed  in  launching  abuse  on  the  head  of  the  great  Swiss  Be- 
former,  Calvin,  whose  name  is  held  in  such  deserved  repute  wherever  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  prevails.  The  volume  from  which  we  take  our  rara  avis  of  composition 
is  exceedingly  scarce,  and  will  repay  the  analysis  for  which  we  reserve  it,  at  some 
future  day. 

Compound  acrostic  on  the  name  of  Calvin. 


oircaeus 

>>rdelio 

t-iymphatuB 

<jipera 

H-icarus 

fiz^utus 

c^appa 

cccortator 


oapito 

^•ntistes 

triaqueus 

•vulgaris 

i-impostor 

tz^ebulo 

ciorax 

QDtultus 


oacus 

(>dipatu8 

tr<inguatus 

<Julpes 

H-iactator 

^ugator 

c^uus 

Gctruprator 


oalophanta 

(>po6tata 

t<eno 

<iaccerra 

HHneptus 

ti^octua 

c^eterator 

QQCorpio 


oinaeduB 

(adulter 

t-tanista 

^enena 

i-inermiB 

^equam 

cjermiculosus 

Qccurra. 


An  example  of  the  Double  acrostic  we  may  quote  from  the  French  language:— 

A  mour  du  coeur  le  nom  d'Anne  imprim   A 
N  om  tres-heureux  d*une  que  j*aime  hie 
N  i  de  nous  deux  cet  amoureux  lie 
A  utre  que  mort  defaire  ne  pourr 

Which  we  render  thus  freely:— 


N 
N 
A. 


A  h!  but  this  heart  beats  true  to  thee,  fair  Ann  A! 
N  0  other  name  my  bosom's  page  shall  stai  N 
K  ow  it  is  written  there,  it  must  remai  K 

A  una!  till  death,  without  a  rival,  Ann  A! 


Te 
Abit. 


Of  Enigmatic  Latin  epitaph  we  present  a  remarkable  spedmen: — 
0  cur  Tua 

Be  Bis  Bia 

Ra  Ba  Ra 

es  et  in 

Bam  Bam  Bam 

i  i 

£t  eris  ut  ego  nunc. 

This  reads  at  full  length:  0  superhel  cur  sv^perUsf  Tua  superbia  te  superabiL 
Terra  «,  et  in  terram  this,  et  ens  ut  ego  nunc. 

The  principle  which  governs  the  interpretation  of  this  class  of  compositions  is  the 
same  as  that  employed  in  the  familiar 


pur 
un 


vent 
vient 


venur 
d'un. 


The  same  due  unravels  the  following : — 


Ma 


mille. 


It  were  a  ample  insult  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  explain  how  miUe  soucis  parta- 
gent  ma  vie  is  deduced  from  the  above  conundrum. 
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A  carious  arrangement  of  a  monkish  couplet  on  another  tomb  may  be  worth 
exhibiting  here : — 

Qa  .  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  .    d  .  .  .  .   t  .  .  .  .    d    ....    p. 

OS    ...     nguis  .  .  .   irus  .  .  .  risti  .  .  ulcedine  .  .  ayit 
H Sa m...ch...    m....    L 

The  letters  of  the  first  line  begin  the  words  of  the  second,  as  also  do  the  letters 
of  the  third  line. 

The  Echo  has  been  employed  with  some  success  in  humorous  and  satirical  com- 
positions— as,  for  instance,  that  of  Swift: — 

What  shall  console  when  wife  is  laid  on  bier? 
Echo.  Beer. 

Romanist  writers  have  perpetrated  much  in  the  same  style  on  the  Reformers. 
Witness  this,  amongst  a  thousand  others,  on  Calvin: — 

JEcho  nunc  iterum  hquare:  QuabeI 
Calvinus  jacet  ecee  vtctus:  Iotus. 
Milea  Itucuriae  lutosus:  0  bus! 
VUis  omnibiu  Uleporcus:  Obcus. 
Eheuflagrisy  Calvey  Calve!    Vab!  Vae! 

The  most  amuang  and  pertinent  use  of  the  device  of  the  Echo  is  the  happy 
impromptu  of  Person  to  an  Oxford  pedant,  who  boasted  to  him  in  loud  terms  of  the 
thirteen  years  he  had  spent  exclusively  in  perlegendo  Cicerone:  the  Cambridge 
wag's  reply  was — And  Echo  answered  ove !  [Greek  for  donkey  I  ^^ 

But  apropos  of  classic  wit — not  the  echo  form  of  it — ^the  land  of  Buchanan, 
Drummond  of  Hawthoniden,  and  Ruddiman  has  had  its  jokers  and  scholars,  no  less 
than  the  happy  region  south  of  the  Tweed.  Many,  many  years  ago,  when  the 
Grecian,  the  late  lamented  Dunbar,  was  at  Oxford,  on  some  convivial  occasion  in 
which  John  Scott  and  Erskine  were  present,  as  their  saturnalia  were  kept  up  to 
rather  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  both  lucifers  and  libations  threatened  to  run  short. 
*  Wax,'  cries  Scott.  *  Whisky,'  adds  Erskine.  *Ah!'  puts  in  Dunbar,  *  Herodotus 
was  before  you,  gentlemen — 

0  fJAV  ro3«,  6  5i  rakXo* 
One  wants  toddt,  t'  other  tallow. 

Let  Paddy  have  his  share  of  fame  in  this  temple  of  learned  drolleries,  and  contri- 
bute his  plum  to  the  Christmas  pudding  we  dish  up  for  the  delectation  of  dainty 
appetites.  The  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  of  humorous  memory,  has  turned  into  enig- 
matic Latin  a  summary  of  the  creed  of  Epicurus.  As  neither  practically  nor 
theoretically  arc  we  versed  in  the  system  of  the  Grecian  sage,  we  must  perforce  leave 
the  quatrain  to  be  unravelled  by  the  dexterity  of  hands  more  expert  than  our  own. 

Apud.        in.  is.  almL  de.  si.        re. 

Mimis.      tres.  i.  ne.  ver.    re.    quL    re. 

Alo.  veri.  findit.        a.  gestis. 

His.  miserL        ne.  ver.  at.    restis. 

Bechstein,  the  learned  naturalist,  has  left  a  curious  record  of  the  Song  of  the 
Nightin^e.    The  hallelujah  of  this  melodious  chorister  is  represented  by— - 

Tiouou,  tiouou,  tiouou,  tiouou, 

Shpe  tiou  to  koua 

Tio,  tio,  tio,  tio, 

Eououtiou,  kououtiou,  kououtiou,  kououtiou: 

Tskouo,  tskouo,  tskouo,  tskouo, 

Tsii,  tsii,  tsii,  tsii,  tsii,  tsii,  tsii,  tsii,  tsii,  tsii, 

Kouorror,  tiou,  Tskoua  pipits  Rouisi, 
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Tao,  Tio,  Tio»  Tio,  Tao,  Tto,  Tso,  Tso,  Tio,  Tso,  Tso,  Tso^  triiAidkig. 
Tsi    8i    8i    tosi    u    si    n    u    si    si    a  I 

Tsorre,  tsorre,  tsorre,  tsoirehi,  I 

Tsatn,  Tsatn,  Tsatn,  Tsatn,  Tsatn  Tsatn  Tsato    tsi, 
Dlo,  Dlo,  Dlo,  Dlo,  Dlo,  DIo,  Dlo,  Dlo,  Dlo, 
kottiou        trmrrrrtzt. 

With  sandiy  other  Tuktioos  too  numerous  to  present  in  detaO. 

The  song  has  been  translated  out  of  the  Bossignolian  into  the  Freneh,  and  thus 
it  roDS:— 

Dors,  dors,  dors,  don,  ma  donoe  amie!  I 

Amie!  amiel 
IS  belle  et  si  cherie: 
Dors  en  aimant^ 

Dors  en  coavant,  ' 

Ma  belle  amie! 
Nos  jolis  enfans 
Nos  jolis,  jolis,  jolis,  jolis,  jolis, 
Si  jolis,  n  jolis,  si  jolis 
Petits  enfans. 

(Silenee.} 
Mon  amie! 

Ma  belle  amie!  i 

A  I'amonr,  I 

A  Tamour  ils  dovient  la  vie; 
A  tes  soiDS  ils  devront  la  jour. 

Dors,  dors,  dors,  dors,  ma  douoe  amie!  i 

Aupres  de  toi  veille  Tamour, 

L'amour  ' 

Aupres  de  toi  veille  Famour. 
The  language  of  the  Crows  is  not  so  varied,  nor  their  vocabnlary  so  eomprehensiTe^  I 

neverthelesB  observant  ears  have  taken  down  the  following  twenty-five  words.    The  I 

ingenuity  of  some  reader  may  posmbly  enable  him  to  render  the  moBologae  into 
Unglish:— *■ 

Cra,  ere,  cro,  cron,  cronon. 
Grass,  grass,  grons,  grononesa, 
Crae,  crea,  craa,  crona,  groness, 
Orao,  creo,  croo,  crone,  gronass 
Craon,  creon,  croon,  crons,  gronoss. 

The  Oento  iff  its  nature  is  no  peculiarity,  for  the  mass  of  modem  Greek  and  Latins 
verstficstion  is  more  of  less  clever  patchwork  and  cribbage  from  the  classics.  But  m 
some  of  its  achievements  ^e  cento  is  worthy  of  admiration.  The  *  Chiistiad,'  for 
instance,  a  Latin  poem  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  is  formed  altogether  oat  of  the  ^iBneid' 
of  Virgil,  and  is  a  poem  of  equal  length.    Centos  of  less  length  are  common. 

The  gentleman  who  selected  his  wife  for  possessing  the  Five  Ps  of  the  following 
verse,  was  what  would  he  styled  in  modem  days  wide-ofwake. 

Sit  PiGy  sU  Frudena,  FtdehrUy  Pudica,  Potens. 
Be  Plous^  be  Prudent  without  a  Pretence — 
Be  Pretty,  be  Pudent,  with  Plenty  of  Pence. 

It  reminds  us  irresistibly  oi  the  sentiment  of  the  pursy  representative  of  the  Loi^ 
don  Corporation,  who,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Blue-coat-boys^  School,  lauded 
education  to  the  skies,  and  concluded  with  giving  the  sentiment  of  the  Three  Rs. 
These  he  was  good  enough  to  interpret  as  Reading,  Biting,  and  Rithmetic.  The 
schoolmaster  we  presume  was  abroad  in  those  days",  since  then  he  has  been  some- 
what busy  at  home.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  lesmed  wags  have  sported  their 
drolleries  only  in  the  dassic  tongues  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  summer  lightning 
of  wit  plays  around  the  head,  and  the  morning  dawn  of  merriment  breaks  over  the 
features,  in  other  lands  bcaide0>  those  <rf  Hefias  and  Lattnsl    Hence  pientiM  as 
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blackberries  at  Michaelmas  are  the  jokes  perpetrated  in  oar  venaacnlar  in  quip  and 
quiddity  of  all  conceivable  moods  and  shapes  of  eccentricity.  Few  things  in  its  way 
are  better  than  the  follomng  jocose  epitaph  on  the  late  celebrated  Edwtfd  Irving: — 

Extending  some  leagues  along  this  space, 

Lies  the  great  Leviathan  of  oratory, 

The  fossil-remains  of  the  most  popular  of  preachers, 

The  mammoth  of  metaphors; 

Who  with  a  tale  eloquent  and  ornamental 

Lashed  the  rebellious  into  obedience, 

And  the  torpid  into  admiration  and  awe. 

The  greatest  orator  of  the  age 

By  at  least  two  inches, 

He  looked  down  on  his  contemporaries  with  contempt; 

And,  being  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 

He  was  free  from  the  meanest  of  all  passions,  envy. 

He  rivalled,  in  the  flow  of  his  figures, 

The  multiplication  table,  or  a  quadrille. 

Like  Samson's, 

His  strength  might  be  said  to  lie  in  his  hair. 

The  curls  whereof  reached  from  the  Highlands  to  Hatton-Garden. 

So  that  every  Ixwk 

Was  an  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 

His  eloquence  operating  like  steam, 

In  drawing  a  considerable  number  of  carriages — 

Having  exercised  the  horses  of  the  nobility  for  three  successive  weeks*- 

Having  withered  the  bower  of  Moore's  fame  with  a  glance. 

And  dispelled  the  pyramid  of  Byron  with  a  breath, 

He  ascended  in  an  imaginative  balloon 

In  search  of  the  Millennium; 

But  unfortunately  striking  his  head  against  a  star. 

He  was  thrown  out, 

And  fell  into  a  stupor  or  poetical  trance, 

From  which  he  never  recovered. 

The  muse  of  the  *  Course  of  Time'  has  unbent  from  her  graver  mood,  and  left  us 
the  following  jew  d^  esprit  of  its  author: — 

Heard  ye  ever  the  fiend  of  the  wave 

Growl  doleful  along  the  dark  shorel 
Heard  ye  ever  a  groan  from  the  grave— 

Or  the  murdei'd  child  shriek  in  its  gore? 

#  *  ♦ 

Heard  ye  ever  the  sprite  of  the  blast 

Wail  through  the  sad  mansions  of  death? 
Heard  ye  ever  a  wretched  outcast 

Blaspheme  with  his  last  gasping  breath! 

#  #  * 

Heard  ye  ever  the  long  thunder-clap 
Bellow  through  the  dark  womb  of  the  night? 

Heard  ye  ever  the  death-warning  rap. 
Or  bell  tolling  without  mortal  might? 

#  *  ♦ 

Heard  ye  ever  the  maniac's  yell. 
Or  the  clank  of  the  strong  iron  rings? 

Heard  ye  ever  a  groan  from  deep  hell? — 
If  so— ye  have  heard  most  horrible  things. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  many  of  these  grotesque  applications  of  talent 
are  the  produce  of  university  leisure,  and  are  made  to  lighten  the  pressure  and 
diversify  the  character  of  graver  pujrsukta     And  from  what  locality  could  such 
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pleasantries  more  appropriately  draw  their  birth?  *  Because  thou  art  Tirtaoos,  shall 
there  be  no  more  cakes  and  alel'  Becaase  a  man  has  brains,  most  he  eschew 
hadinage  and  hon-^notf  If  a  man  is  up  to  conic  sections,  is  he  thereby  raised  above 
comedy,  conviviality,  and  conundrum?  Geometry  and  Joe  Miller  are  not  necessarily 
at  variance— epigrams  and  equations  may  surely  drop  from  the  same  lips;  and  if 
the  denjoere  be  but  in  loco,  religion  itself  will  not  forbid  the  seasonable  desipiency. 

A  fruitful  butt  for  the  shafts  of  the  university  wits  is  the  Examination  papers — 
their  ridiculous  recondity  contrasted  with  the  often  slender  attainments  of  the  stu- 
dents. It  is  scarcely  saying  more  than  the  extreme  cases  which  we  have  in  our  eye 
would  warrant  to  aver,  that  certain  papers  were  never  intended  to  be  answered — ^fhat 
they  were  designed  horn  first  to  last  to  attest  and  glorify  the  erudition  of  the 
examiner,  not  to  try  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  The  occurrence  of  such  in- 
cidents as  these  is  so  individual  and  peculiar,  that  our  statement  amounts  to  no 
general  charge  upon  a  system,  and  even  those  fantastic  and  vain  persons  who,  in 
their  earlier  essays  in  the  schools,  graduate  their  inquiries  by  the  measure  of  their 
own  real  or  supposed  acquisitions  rather  than  by  the  cram  or  the  honest  industiy  of 
the  spoons  they  have  to  handle,  grow  wiser  by  experience,  and  lay  aside  their  pre- 
tentious folly.  A  specimen  or  two  of  the  parodial  banter  to  which  their  productions 
are  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Find  the  actual  vahie  of  0,  and  from  thence  explain  the  general  expression 
of  a  man  sending  a  circular  letter  to  hie  creditore. 

Where  must  an  eye  be  placed  to  see  distinctly  the  books  missing  from  the 
University  Library,  the  fountain  of  the  Nile,  and  the  author  of  these  problems. 

Qiven  that  a  man  can  stand  twenty-four  hours  on  two  legs; — show  that  the 
same  man  can  stand  twelve  hours  on  one. 

To  determine  the  least  possible  quantity  of  materiel  out  of  which  the 
modem  dress  of  a  fashionable  female  can  be  constructed. 

Given  a  Berkshire  pig,  a  Johnnian  pig,  and  a  pig  of  lead,  to  find  their 
respective  densities. 

Prove  by  syllogistic  ratiocination  that  chalk  and  cheese  are  not  one  and  the 
same  thing; — and  then  render  an  analytical  exposition  of  the  composition  of 
chalk,  and  a  disquisition  synthetical  on  that  of  cheese.  Show,  further,  which 
of  these  two  kinds  of  exposition  it  is  probable  Aristotle  would  have  adopted  in 
treating  such  a  subject. 

Demonstrate  by  induction  why  it  is  that  in  his  expedition  into  India  Alex- 
ander Magnus  followed  his  nose. 

Give  the  Greek  appellations  of  the  several  terms  tea,  coffee,  snuff  and 
tobacco— printer's  devil,  leather-breeches-maker,  steam-packet,  double-barrelled 
gun — tag-rag-and-bobtail. 

Why  is  it  probable  that  Horace,  if  he  could  have  gotten  them,  would  have 
worn  green  spectacles?  What  was  his  height  without  his  shoes?  Signify  the 
colour  of  his  complexion  by  two  tropes,  one  metaphor,  and  three  similes. 

Should  you  upon  consideration  say  that  the  ancients  could  find  the  way  to 
their  mouths  in  the  dark  as  well  as  modems? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Athenians  wore  Wellington  boots,  or  ate  minoe-pies 
at  Christmas? 

State  logically,  how  many  tails  a  cat  has.  Answer — ^no  cat  has  two  tails; 
every  cat  has  one  tail  more  than  no  cat — ergOy  evert/  cat  has  three  tails. 

This  kind  of  parody,  which  might  be  extended  to  any  length,  frills  fairly  under 
the  designation  of  clever  nonsense. 

A  piece  of  sheer  people's  nonsense  we  quote  for  the  amusement  of  our  young  tra- 
vellers.   It  is  common  with  the  Flemish  boatmen: — 

Ah!  j*ai  vu,  j'ai  vu — 

Compare!  qu'  as  tu  vu? 
J'ai  vu  une  grenouille 
Qui  filait  sa  quenouille 

Au  bord  d'  un  foss6. 
Compare!  vousmentez. 
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Ah!  j*8i  vu,  j'ai  vu— 

Comp^rei  qu'  as  tu  vul 
J'ai  vu  une  moiich« 
Qui  se  rin^ait  la  bouche 

Avec  un  pay& 
Compare!  vousmentez. 


Ah!  j'ai  vu,  j'ai  ^ 

Compare!  qu'  as  tu  vu? 
•Fai  vu  une  corpe 
Qui  pin^ait  de  la  harpe 

Au  bout  d'uQ  clocher. 
Compare]  vousmentez. 
&a  &a  &C. 

I  have  seen,  I  have  seen— 

Daddy  dear!  what  have  you  seen? 
I  saw  a  frog,  for  want  of  hone, 
Sharp  his  £ul  upon  a  stone. 

Daddy!  sure  you  are  a  dreamer, 

Or  your  stoiy  is  a  screamer! 

I  have  seen,  I  have  seen— 

Daddy  dear!  what  have  you  seen? 
I  saw  a  fly  prepare  for  travel. 
And  wash  his  teeth  and  gums  with  gravel. 

Daddy!  sure  you  are  a  dreamer, 

Or  your  story  is  a  screamer! 

I  have  seen,  I  have  seen— 

Daddy  dear!  what  have  you  seen? 
The  weathercock  upon  the  steeple 
Clap  and  crow  before  the  people. 

Daddy!  sure  you  are  a  dreamer. 

Or  your  story  is  a  screamer! 

The  convivial  habits  of  the  distinguished  Grecian,  Porson,  are  as  notorious  as  his 
prodigious  learning.  His  wit  and  humour  are  proverbial.  His  record  of  travel 
over  part  of  that  very  soil  whence  we  have  extracted  our  last  bijou,  is  given  in  these 
terms — 

I  went  to  Frankfort,  and  got  drunk 

"With  the  most  learn'd  professor  Blunck; 

I  went  to  Wurtz,  and  got  more  drunken 

With  that  more  learn'd  professor  Ruhnken. 

This  comprehennve  sommaiy  of  Porson's  bibulous  exploits  was  poetically,  let  us 
hope  not  literally,  true.  We  have  fallen  upon  happier  days,  in  which  genius 
claims  no  license  for  excess,  and  wisdom  finds  happiness,  where  truth  is,  in  a  well. 
But  for  the  professor's  fiulings,  we  should  have  regarded  the  quatrain  as  completely 
a  joke  as  that  of  the  great  moralist  of  the  ^Bambler.' 

Hoary  sage!  in  hermit  cell 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  grey, 
Strike  thy  bosom,  sage!  and  tell— 

What  is  bliss — and  which  the  way. 
Thus  he  spake,  and  speaking  sigh'd— 

Scarce  repress'd  a  falling  tear; 
When  the  hoary  sage  replied. 

Come,  my  lad!  and  drink  some  beer! 

With  this  somewhat  anacreontic  squib  we  close  our  Christmas  Pot-pourri,  pnn 
testing  all  the  while  that  our  sympathies  are  in  full  accord  with  the  sentiment  of 
Pindar — vHxter  is  the  best  leverage. 
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Whereyer  I  roTe  in  my  ain  oountrie, 
BeautiAil  water  there  I  see: 
If  I  spiel  the  sides  o*  the  loftiest  hills, 
I  see  it  tumblkig  dowu  ia  riUs. 
Water,  water,  beaatiful  waterl 
Water  in  fountain,  and  water  in  streami 
Water,  water,  earth's  loveliest  daaght-arl 
Messed  and  bright  as  an  angel's  dreanu 
Along  the  plains  I  see  it  roU'd 
Mighty  and  mass'd  in  waves  of  gold. 
And  bearing  upon  its  liquid  breast 
The  riches  o^  the  east  and  west 
Water,  water,  beautiful  watei^ 
&c.  &c.  &e. 

If  those  for  whom  we  write  will  adopt  as  their  creed  anent  the  virtues  ^  water- 
will  season  the  festivities  of  this  genial  season,  by  chanting  to  the  measure  of  old 
Lilliburlero  the  verses  afore-given,  and  will  wash  down  the  short-bread  and  bun  of 
the  incoming  Annus  Domini  with  copious  libations  of  the  natural  element,  not  only 
with  the  happiest  good- will,  but  with  the  most  cheerful  confidence  of  the  beet  issue, 
will  we  wish  our  readers  young  and  old — A  Mekbt  Christmas  akd  ▲  Happt 
New  Year. 


RACHEL  ASTON'S  ENGAGEMENT. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*Now,  Tom,  listen,  and  be  very  attentive. 
Here  are  254  months  set  down  on  this  slate ; 
what  must  you  do  to  get  them  into  years  ?  * 

*  Don't  know,'  replies  Tom,  after  an  in- 
terval of  stolid  deliberation  and  frequent 
external  reference  to  his  curly  pate. 

*You  must  divide  by  12.' 

Tom  contemplates  the  problem  with 
blank  good-nature  for  the  space  of  five 
minutes,  and  then  observes,  ^Twelves  in 
two— won't  go ! '  and  relapses  into  medita- 
tive silence. 

*0f  course  not:  say  twelves  in  twenty- 
five,'  suggests  the  young  governess. 

*  Twice  twelve  is  twenty-four,'  prompt- 
ly adds  the  pupil,  smiling  at  his  success 
in  catching  a  &int  glimmer  of  what  he 
has  to  do. 

*Yes:  put  down  the  two;  that  is  right. 
How  many  over  1 '  encouragingly  and  also 
more  cheerfully  says  the  teacher. 

She  waits,  and  Tom  muses,  but  there  are 
no  results  for  some  minutes;  the  counte- 
nances of  both  fall  a  little,  and  at  l^gth 
Tom  says  he  *  don't  know.* 

*One  over,'  replies  Rachel. 

*  Twelves  in  one — won't  go;  twelves  in 
four— 'Won't  either;'  and  Tom  makes  a 
scrawl  over  the  sum,  evidently  thinking  the 
problem  brought  to  a  fair  solution. 

*It  is  not  finished  yet:  twelves  in  four- 


teen V  asks  Rachel,  steadily,  for  Tom  shows 
symptoms  of  rebellious  disappointment. 
For  a  second  or  two  he  eyes  her  furtively, 
but  seeing  no  wavenng  or  alarm  in  her 
face,  he  returns  to  the  slate.  ^  Twelves  in 
fourteen  V  repeats  the  governess. 

^Twelve,'  replies  Tom. 

*No:  how  can  that  be?' 

'Six.' 

Tom  has  found  his  refuge  in  guessing, 
and  looks  quite  composed:  knowing  by 
experience  that  he  is  sure  to  get  hold  of 
the  right  number  at  last,  if  he  'Only  guess 
long  enough.  He  tries  all  the  high  figures 
first;  none  of  them  answer.  By  this  time 
he  has  quite  lost  sight  of  the  original 
question,  and  hazards  *  forty-nine.' 

*What  are  you  thinking  about  1'  says 
Rachel,  with  a  quick  glance  at  her  attentive 
pupil.  'Do  you  know  what  I  asked  you 
a  minute  since?' 

Tom  blushes,  and  stands  on  one  leg,  in 
the  execution  of  which  feat  he  nearly  over- 
balances himself  into  Rachel  Aston's  lap. 

'That  is  not  the  way  Miss  Wilkins 
taught  Tom;  he  did  his  sum,  and  she  let 
him  go,'  mutters  a  tall,  strong-limbed 
girl,  who,  with  a  book  open  before  her,  has 
been  intently  watching  the  proceedings 
of  the  new  governess,  with  a  view  U>viva 
voce  criticism  for  her  mamma's  amusement 
after  school. 
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Rachel  does  not  seem  cognisant  of  the 
reference  to  her  predecessor;  she  merely 
exhorts  Tom  to  be  more  attentive,  and 
repeats,  *  Twelves  in  fourteen?' 

After  counting  his  fingers  several  times 
over,  the  young  gentleman  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  twelve  will  go  once  in 
fourteen,  and  leave  two  over. 

*Tes;  and  what  are  the  two  overT 
inquires  Rachel. 

*A  halfpenny.' 

'No,Tom!» 

'Two  farthings.' 

'Nothing  of  the  kind.' 

'Two  shillings.' 

'  Nonsense,  Tom !  What  did  I  call  the 
254  when  I  set  the  figures  down]' 

'I've  forgot.' 

'They  are  months,  and  therefore  the 
two  left  over  must  be  months  also.  In 
254  months  there  are  twenty-one  years, 
and  two  months  over:  do  you  understand  ? ' 

'Yes.  It  is  1846  now,'  responds  the 
sapient  youth,  making  a  triumphant  scrawl 
all  over  the  sum. 

'Very  true;  now  learn  your  spelling.' 

Rachel  Aston  looks  immoveably  c^m: 
Miss  Milly  cannot  make  her  out  at  all, 
and  when  the  cool,  grey  eyes,  which  are 
taking  a  leisurely  survey  of  the  apartment, 
come  round  to  her,  she  feels  decidedly  un- 
comfortable at  being  caught  watching. 

'I  should  like  to  hear  what  you  can  do, 
Milly.    Oome  here,'  says  the  governess. 

The  young  lady  takes  a  firm  hold  of  her 
contempt  for  people  who  work  for  a  living, 
and  waUcing  round  the  table,  presents  the 
left  shoulder  to  Rachel,  &nd  looks  out  of 
the  window  into  the  street.  Rachel  waits; 
in  a  few  seconds  MUl^s  face  is  turned  to- 
wards her,  and  her  eyes,  too,  lit  up  with 
a  very  unpleasant  expression  of  anger, 
which  the  governess  does  not  aj^ear  to 
see,  but  sees  nevertheless. 

'How  old  are  you,  Milly?'  is  the  first 
question. 

'I  shall  be  thirteen  next  month.' 

'Then  you  know  something  of  the  his- 
tory of  your  own  country,  do  you  not  ? ' 

'Oh  yes !  I  have  read  it  ever  so  often.' 

'Then  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  in  whose 
reign  America  was  discovered,  and  by 
whom?' 

Milly  answers,  unhesitatingly, '  By  Oliver 
Cromwell;'  but  reading  a  negative  in  the 
eye  of  her  teacher,  she  adds,  'No,  not 
Oliver  Cromwell — wasn't  it * 

Rachel  does  not  supply  the  blank,  but 
asks  by  whom  the  Reformation  was  begun 
in  Germany. 


'By  the  pope,*  replies  Milly. 

'No;  reflect,  my  dear.' 

'Well,  if  it  wasn't  the  pope,  I  know  he 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  for  I  have 
read  all  about  it  in  the  History  of  England,' 
says  Milly,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  and  a 
protrusion  of  her  rather  heavy  lips. 

'We  will  go  through  the  History  of 
England  again;  you  have  still  much  to 
learn  there,'  Rachel  mildly  observes. 

'Botheration !  I  want  to  read  the  His- 
tory of  Rome;  I  shall  ask  mamma!'  cries 
the  young  lady,  angrily. 

'You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble, 
my  dear,  for  I  intend  to  arrange  your 
studies  myselL  Now,  let  us  try  a  little 
geography.  Can  you  tell  me  how  France 
is  bounded?' 

Milly  stands  mute  and  sullen,  but 
Rachel  is  a  marvel  of  patience.  She  ex- 
amines a  heap  of  books  that  are  piled  up 
on  the  table  beside  her,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  minutes  asks,  casually,  'Is 
it  all  over?' 

'Is  what  over?'  mutters  the  child;  and 
then,  perceiving  that  all  demonstrations 
of  temper  are  thrown  away,  she  essays  to 
answer  the  question.  *  France  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, on  the  south  by  Italy,  on  the  west 
by  the  Alps.' 

'Stop;  that  will  do,'  interrupts  the 
teacher.  'I  see  the  progress  you  have 
made.* 

Milly  is  then  tried  on  other  topics, 
such  as  Bible  history,  grammar,  and  the 
multiplication  table;  she  is  found  want- 
ing in  each  and  all,  and  retires  to  her 
seat,  disagreeably  impressed  with  an  idea, 
on  the  whole,  that  she  has  not  distin- 
guished herself  in  the  examination  so 
well  as  might  have  been  desired. 

This  was  Rachel  Aston's  first  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher.  She  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Milly  and  Tom  Wray  that  morn- 
ing at  nine  o'clock;  she  had  been  informed 
that  they  were  quick,  intelligent  children, 
of  the  sweetest  dispositions,  and  that  they 
had  profited  by  the  very  best  instruction 
that  Eversley  afforded.  Rachel,  though 
young,  was  apt  to  rely  on  her  own  judg- 
ment in  some  things,  and  she  imme- 
diately decided  on  putting  her  pupils 
through  an  elementary  course  of  instruc- 
tion. Milly  told  her  mamma  that  the 
new  governess  had  turned  her  back  in  ail 
her  lessons,  and  that  she  was  sure  she 
should  never  get  on  with  her.  Upon 
this,  Mrs  Wray  said  coldly  to  Rachel  that 
she  was  sorry  she  found  her  children  defi- 
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cient;  Miss  Wflkins  considered  them  ad- 
vanced for  their  ages,  and  Miss  Wilkins 
was  a  person  of  experience. 

Bachel  replied,  *  Indeed!'  and  as  twelre 
o'clock  struck  at  that  moment,  she  rose  to 
put  on  her  bonnet,  for  her  engagement  was 
only  during  the  three  hoursof  the  morning. 

The  two  children  went  out,  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  hesitation,Mr8Wray  thought 
it  right  to  set  before  Rachel  a  dear  expo- 
sition of  her  duties;  which  she  did  in  a 
rather  forcible  and  impertinent  way. 

•You  are  very  young  and  inexperienced,' 
said  she,  loftily;  *and  can  scarcely  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  an  engagement  in 
my  fEunily;  it  may  be  the  making  of  you. 
Tou  must  not  set  up  your  opinion  in  a 
forward  way,  for  humility  is  always  be- 
coming in  a  dependent  station.  I  hope 
not  to  find  you  ungrateful  for  my  kind- 
ness in  taking  you  by  the  hand;  you 
ought  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  weight 
of  the  obligation;  and  I  trust  you  are  so.' 

'Mrs  Wray,  if  any  obligation  there 
be,  it  is  mutual,'  replied  Rachel,  quietly. 
*Tou  pay  me  £^0  a-year  to  instruct 
your  children  three  hours  daily;  it  is  an 
BSSah  of  money,  not  of  gratitude.  I  do 
not  choose  to  be  burdened  with  the 
weight  of  an  obligation  where  no  obliga- 
tion is,  and  therefore  I  beg  you  will  not 
endeavour  to  deceive  yourself  into  that 
view  of  our  agreement.* 

*  Extraordinary  sentiments!  most  ex- 
traordinary! Do  you  know  who  and 
what  you  are,  Miss  Aston?'  asked  Mrs 
Wray,  with  scornful  emphasis. 

*Yes,  madam;  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  all  women  in  my  position  took 
the  same  view  of  it  as  I  do,  that  my  class 
would  be  more  respectable  and  more  re- 
spected than  it  is.  We  work  hard  enough 
for  our  wages,  madam,  without  being  op- 
pressed by  a  false  weight  of  gratitude.' 

*  Indeed !  Well,  you  are  a  sage  young 
woman,  no  doubt,  altogether  wiser  than 
your  superiors;  and  now  I  wish  you  a 
very  good  morning,  Miss  Aston.' 

*Qood  morning,  madam;'  and  Rachel 
tied  her  straw  bonnet,  and  departed. 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  commence- 
ment was  rather  strong  and  decisive  for 
seventeen,  which  was  lUchel  Aston's  age 
at  this  period.  Mrs  Wray  repeated  to 
her  husband  what  had  passed,  and  con- 
sumed him  as  to  the  advisability  of  re- 
taining the  new  governess,  who  uttered 
such  novel  and  subversive  sentiments. 
Mr  Wray  laughed,  and  said  the  young 
thing  would  do  none  the  worse  for  having 


a  will  of  her  owb,  if  she  bad  to  fight  her 
ofrn  battle,  and  considered  that  his  wife 
had  better  give  her  a  trial  bef<M-e  dis- 
charging her.  Rachel  had  a  high  spirit, 
which  rebelled  against  humiliating  patron- 
age, and  utterly  scorned  the  idea  of  being 
grateful  for  working  hard  and  being  poorly 
paid;  i^e  could  see  neither  right  nor  rea- 
son in  it;  and  though  her  heart  beat  a 
little  faster,  she  felt  very  gUid  she  had 
said  what  she  did  to  Mrs  Wray,  for  she 
was  sure  she  never  could  bear  to  be  told 
that  she  ought  to  be  humble  and  grateful 
in  such  a  disagreeable  way  by  such  a  dis- 
agreeable woman,  whenever  their  opinions 
about  the  children  happened  to  be  at 
variance;  which  was  clearly  the  root  of 
the  lecture  which  had  so  signally  failed 
of  its  desired  effect  that  morning. 

Rachel  made  haste  home,  for  she  knew 
her  mother  would  watch  anxiously  for  her 
return.  She  found  her  indeed  in  the  little 
garden  before  the  house  in  a  perfect  fid- 
get, and  quite  ready  to  reproach  her  for 
loitering  in  the  streets.  It  was  not  in  this 
quarter  that  the  young  governess  need 
look  for  strength  or  comfort,  for  Mrs 
Aston  was  a  querulous,  inert,  selfish 
woman,  without  a  tithe  of  her  daughter's 
energy  or  independence. 

*I  could  not  have  been  here  sooner, 
unless  I  had  run,  mother  dear,'  said 
Rachel,  in  reply  to  the  fretful  inquiry 
why  she  was  so  late.  *  It  is  a  long  way 
from  the  Minster  Yard,  and  listen,  it  is 
only  striking  half-past  twelve  now.  Has 
papa  come  in  yet  1 ' 

*No.  How  did  you  get  on,  Rachel, 
with  the  children?  I  have  had  Miss 
Wilkins  this  morning,  and  she  says  the 
girl  is  insuflferable.' 

*  Quite  as  well  as  I  anticipated;  they 
are  not  too  clever  for  me,  of  which  I  was 
half  afraid.  Here  comes  David  from 
school,  and  papa  with  him.' 

Mrs  Aston  re-entered  the  house,  but 
Rachel  waited  to  receive  her  father's  en- 
couraging caress  and  her  brother's  half- 
laughing  congratulations  on  her  having 
begun  life  for  herself.  She  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  detail  the  short  passage  of 
words  between  herself  and  Mrs  Wray; 
indeed,  both  then  and  always,  she  kept 
her  annoyances  to  herself. 

Mr  Aston  was  a  drawing-master;  until 
lately  he  had  been  fully  occupied,  and 
had  maintained  his  family  in  comfort,  but 
the  progress  of  some  internal  disease  had 
recently  compelled  him  to  relax  his  exer- 
tions; and  at  her  own  earnest  desire. 
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Bachel  was  beginning  to  do  her  part  to 
lighten  his  toils.  She  had  early  mani- 
fested an  extraordinary  talent  for  Ian- 
gnageS)  and  had  been  sent  to  school  first 
in  Paris  for  three  years,  and  afterwards 
to  Germany  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
fier  education  had  been  carefully  con- 
ducted in  every  respect.  Since  her  return 
fipom  abroad,  she  had  passed  eighteen 
months  as  a  half- boarder  in  a  large  school 
near  London,  where  she  had  acquired  the 
patient  drudgery  of  teaching,  and  the 
evenings  of  her  days  were  still  devoted  to 
study  with  a  friend  of  her  father,  who 
was  the  under  classical  master  at  the 
Grammar  School.  Besides  French  and 
German,  Rachel  was  a  good  Latin  scholar, 
and,  though  she  did  not  acknowledge  it, 
she  knew  sufficient  of  Greek  to  read  it 
with  both  pleasure  and  profit.  Spanish 
and  Italian  she  was  well  conversant  with, 
and  several  of  the  rude  Northern  dia- 
lects were  not  mere  dead  letters  to  her. 
She  drew  well  also;  this  talent  she  in- 
herited from  her  father:  but  she  had  no 
musical  taste;  and  on  that  score  Mrs 
Wray  refused  to  pay  her  the  ordinary 
rate  of  ten  guineas  the  hour  for  the  year 
round.  Rachel,  however,  was  contented, 
and  thought  she  had  done  very  well  for  a 
beginning.  Since  her  return  to  live  at 
home,  she  had  undertaken  the  cares  of 
the  housekeeping,  and  had  shared  the 
labours  of  the  maid-of-all-work,  who  was 
the  only  servant  the  Astons  could  afford 
to  keep.  That  these  duties  might  not 
now  fall  upon  her  mother,  Rachel  rose 
with  the  dawn:  hers  was  the  hand  that 
made  the  breakfast  cakes  and  toasted  the 
bread;  she  arranged  the  parlour,  and 
dusted  the  furniture,  and  ornaments,  and 
her  father's  books,  before  anybody  else 
but  Jane  was  stirring;  she  laid  the  cloth 
for  the  morning  meal,  and  cleared  the 
coffee,  which  nobody  else  could  do  so  well, 
and  she  was  always  ready  to  greet  hw 
peevish  mother  with  a  kiss,  and  to  help 
David,  if  he  were  behind-hand  with  his 
lessons.  Her  father's  approval  was  her 
great  reward;  she  loved  him  dearly,  and 
looked  up  to  him  as  her  mainstay  and 
sole  encouragement. 

On  the  second  morning  when  she  ar- 
rived at  Mrs  Wray's,  she  found  that  lady 
stationed  in  the  school-room,  with  her 
work-basket,  as  if  she  had  effected  a 
lodgment  for  the  throe  hours  Rachel 
would  have  to  stay;  and  so  it  proved,  for 
«he  remained,  a  watchful  inspectress  of 
all  that  went  on.    Milly  was  in  an  awM 


temper,  and  none  of  her  lessons  were 
properly  prepared.  Rachel  sent  her  to 
learn  them,  and  took  Tom.  Tom  was  an 
amiable  boy,  but  dull — intensely  dull. 
Mrs  Wray's  maternal  partiality  could  not 
have  been  much  gratified  by  that  morn- 
ing's exhibition;  indeed,  she  remarked  to 
Milly  that  slie  was  ashamed  of  her. 

*  I  don't  care  if  you  are/  muttered  the 
young  lady. 

She  had  a  very  unpleasant  trick  of 
grumbling  what  she  did  not  dare  to  say 
aloud,  and  then  of  making  a  series  of 
grimaces  expressive  of  contempt  and 
anger.  Rachel's  suavity  irritated  her  ex- 
cessively, and  many  was  the  glance  of 
impotent  wrath  which  she  launched  at 
her  indifferent  governess,  as  ^e  sat  urg- 
ing Tom  through  his  sum. 

When  the  time  came  for  her  to  read 
the  History  of  England,  there  was  an  out- 
break, and  an  appeal  to  mammafrom  Milly. 

*  I  do  know  my  English  history,  mam- 
ma; I'm  sure  I  do.  Miss  Wilkins  said  I 
did,'  cried  she,  stamping  with  passion. 

^Have  you  examined  Milly,  Miss  As- 
ton 1 '  inquured  Mrs  Wray. 

*  Yes,  and  I  find  her  densely  ignorant,' 
replied  Rachel,  who  had  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  using  forcible  words. 

'Densely  ignorant!'  echoed  tiie  lady. 
*  Perhaps  you  will  not  object  to  question 
her  in  my  presence  1* 

*  Certainly  not.  Milly,  who  signed 
Magna  Chartar 

A  severe  stamp  from  Milly,  whom  her 
mamma  bids  not  to  be  frightened.  *  Speak, 
my  love;  nobody  shall  hurt  you.  Who 
signed  Magna  Charta  % ' 

*  Thomas  k-Becket.' 

*  No,  Milly.' 

*  It  was  1    I'm  sure  it  was !' 

*Very  well.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
king  was  killed  while  hunting  in  the 
New  Forest  r 

'Edward  the  Martyr.' 

'  Which  of  our  kings  married  six  wivesi' 

'George  the  First— no,  Georce  the 
Third— wasn't  it  r 

'  Who  was  William  Wallace  V 

'He  preached  the  Crusades  in  the 
Holy  Land.' 

Mrs  Wray  was  listening  attentively; 
there  was  a  curious  look  on  Rachel's  fece, 
that  gave  her  to  understand  how  Milly 
was  blundering. 

'  Well,  Miss  Aston,  what  do  you  think?' 
asked  she,  cautiously. 

'The  absurd  incorrectness  of  her  re- 
plies must  have  strnok  yon.' 
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*Ye8,*  nid  Mrs  Wray,  dabioualy:— 
*I  think,  Miliy,  yoa  want  your  memory 
refreshing.  Poor  old  King  Geoige  the 
Third  ht^  only  one  wife,  and  her  name 
was  Charlotte.' 

*  It  is  a  great  bore,  and  very  silly.  Fra 
sure  I  know  my  History  of  England;  Fm 
sure  I  do;  I  do  then,  I  do !'  and  each 
reiteration  of  the  words  *I  do'  was  em- 
phasised by  a  ponderous  stamp. 

The  noise  brought  Mr  Wray  from  his 
study  below. 

*  Milly  in  one  of  her  tantrums !  MUly, 
if  you  want  to  danoe,  go  down  into  the 

'  hail;  you  shake  the  plaster  off  the  ceil- 
ing below,'  said  he,  laughing. 

*  Papa,  she  will  make  me  read  that  rot- 
ten old  History  of  England  again  !'  cried 
the  young  kuly,  pointing  at  Rachel,  who 
sat  as  composed  as  a  little  brown  iceberg. 

*  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  Milly.  Did  I 
not  ask  you  for  the  date  ci  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  other  day,  and  could  you 
tell  me)  There,  give  up  stamping. 
Mamma,  I  want  you  down-stairs.' 

*  It  is  a  nasty,  abominable  book,  and  I 
hate  it !'  cried  Milly,  giving  the  volume 
a  vicious  shake,  as  she  threw  herself  into 
her  chair  beside  Rachel,  upon  whom  she 
fixed  her  passionate  eyes  as  if  she  would 
like  to  strike  her. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Milly  Wray  was 
an  exceptional  character.  She  had  a  na- 
turally violent  and  insolent  temper,  which 
no  shadow  of  discipline  had  moderated.  At 
this  moment  her  features,  always  large, 
were  swollen  and  distort^  with  anger; 
her  eyes  had  lost  nearly  all  their  colour 
except  in  their  contracted  pupils,  and  her 
lips  were  protruded  until  they  almost 
touched  her  nose.  Rachel  was  pained, 
and  for  a  moment  discouraged;  she  turned 
her  head  away,  when  Milly  be^n  to  read 
as  if  her  mouth  were  full  of  soft  pudding, 
which  prevented  the  words  having  free 
egress.  At  last  she  told  her  to  stop  until 
she  was  calm;  the  child  pushed  the  book 
away,  and  sat  rigid  as  a  statue.  At  this 
moment  Mrs  Wray  returned  to  the  room, 
and  seeing  what  had  occurred,  she  asked 
Rachel  to  speak  to  her  for  a  moment 
elsewhere,  and  then  led  the  way  to  her 
own  room. 

*Miss  Aston,'  she  began,  with  dignified 
coldness,  *you  are  not  tidcing  the  right 
plan  with  Milly;  she  never  could  bear 
to  be  thwarted;  she  must  be  managed. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me,  that  it  would  be 
more  judicious  to  abandon  the  matter  of 
dispute,  and  let  her  have  her  own  way?' 


*No,  Mrs  Wray,  I  do  not — she  would 
despise  me  if  I  did  so,'  replied  Rachel, 
decisively. 

*  Well,  I  cannot  do  with  this  disturb- 
ance ev€^  morning,  that  is  certain,'  said 
Mrs  Wray.  *I  do  not  think  Milly  will  sub- 
mit to  what  she  has  set  her  heart  against, 
but  I  suppose  you  must  have  a  triad.' 

At  this  instant  a  piercing  shriek  came 
from  the  region  of  the  school-room.  Mrs 
Wray  ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter; 
Rachel  following  more  slowly. 

*  He  has  pinched  my  nose,  mamma;  ob 
he  has  pinched  my  nose!.'  roared  Milly, 
covering  the  maltreated  feature  with  her 
outspr«ui  hand. 

*She  turned  her  nose  up  at  me,  and 
whenever  she  turns  her  nose  up  at  me, 
ril  pinch  it,  I  will !  So  she  knows  what 
to  expect!'  said  Tom,  with  firmness. 

*  Tou  really  are  dreadful  children.  Now 
be  good — do,'  said  the  mamma,  impres- 
sivdy,  and  taking  her  work-basket  under 
her  arm,  she  went  out  as  the  dock  struck 
twelve. 

*  You  can  go,  Tom,  you  have  finished,' 
observed  Rachel,  quietly.  *  Now,  Milly, 
let  me  have  this  raiding.' 

*  It  is  time  to  go.' 

*  Very  true,  but  I  shall  not  stir  until  I 
have  had  your  chapter  properly  read.' 

Milly  looked  taken  altogether  by  sur- 
prise, but  at  last  she  muttered,  *  FU  do 
it,  because  I  must;  but  I  hate  you,  and  I 
wish  you  were  dead !  You  are  a  beggar. 
I  wish  you  were  dead — I  do !' 

Rachel  sat  quite  unmoved,  and,  after 
a  time,  the  child  began  to  read,  and 
went  through  the  chapter  with  tolerable 
care.  When  it  was  done,  and  the  ques- 
tions upon  it  answered,  she  sat  sullenly 
awaiting  her  dismissal 

*  I  hope  your  work  will  be  ready  to- 
morrow morning,  Milly,  and  that  I  shall 
find  you  a  good  girl,'  said  Rachel.  *  You 
know  there  can  only  be  one  mistress  ia 
this  school-room,  and  I  intend  to  have 
the  post  myself.' 

Milly  laughed  scornfully,  and  muttered 
her  belief  that  her  governess  was  a  tyrant, 
pending  which  Rachel  donned  her  walk- 
ing garments,  and  departed.  Whether 
this  lesson  had  proved  to  MUly  the  in- 
utility of  matching  her  ebullitions  of  rage 
against  her  teacher's  cool,  steady  author- 
ity, or  whether  she  conceived  a  sort  of  dull 
liking  and  respect  for  a  temperament  so 
different  from  her  own,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  define,  but  there  were  no  more  noisy 
outbreaks.  When  anything  displeased  her, 
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she  confined  herself  to  mattering  and  occa- 
sional grimacing,  but  even  these  habits 
diminished  sensibly  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
weeks. 

Miss  Wilkins  met  Rachel  returning 
home  one  day,  when  she  bad  been  about  a 
month  at  the  Wrays.  *  Well,  my  dear, 
how  do  the  little  Turks  go  on?  How 
often  has  Milly  had  a  stamping  fit  this 
week?'  asked  she. 

*Not  once.* 

*  Then  she  must  be  knproYing !  We 
had  them  regularly  every  day  during  my 
reign.    How  is  Torn?' 

'  Oh!  he*s  a  good  boy.* 

*  Glad  to  h^  it.  I  liked  Tom  very 
well* 

*I  must  have  more  teaching,  Miss 
Wilkins/  said  Rachel :  *  I  want  to  earn 
money.  If  you  hear  of  anybody  who 
requires  a  teacher  in  the  afternoons^  will 
you  speak  for  me  r 

*  You  work  too  hard  already,  Rachel; 
a  great  deal  too  hard.  Whenever  I  hear 
a  mother  talk  about  making  teachers  of 
her  children,  I  always  give  the  same  ad- 
vice as  was  given  to  the  man  about  to 
marry — ^  doa't.*  Make  them  housemaids, 
cooks,  nurses — ^make  them  anything  but 
governesses^ 

^  Oh !  Miss  Wilkins,  yo«ur  pupils  have 
teased  you  this  morning  and  so  you  are 
inclined  to  depreciate  your  profession.  I 
think  the  position  of  governess  might  be 
made  most  comfortable  and  respectable, 
and  I  intend  to  be  very  happy  and  inde- 
pendent in  it.* 

'  I  grant  that  it  might  be,  but  it  very 
rarely  is  so,*  said  Miss  Wilkins,  decisively. 
*  It  is  the  dullest,  dreariest,  most  trying 
life  to  which  you  could  condemn  a  young, 
warmhearted,  euthusiastic  girl.  It  is 
worse  than  a  milliner's  life,  because  she 
has  no  companions;  it  is  worse  than  a 
domestic  servant*s,  because  she  stands  on 
a  sort  of  debateable  ground  between  par^ 
lour  and  kitchen,  and  is  despised  by  both; 
it  is  worse  than  anybody's  life,  because  a 
governess  can  be  insulted  with  impunity, 
cheated,  oppressed,  and  turned  away  if 
she  has  the  spirit  to  remonstrate.  Oh, 
little  Rachel!  you  may  be  a  governess 
if  you  like,  but  if  all  your  enthusiasm  and 
gaiety  of  heart  are  not  crushed  out  of  you 
before  half-a-dozen  years  are  over,  then 
Jane  Wilkins*  experience  is  veiy  little 
worth.* 

'Have  you  been  a  teacher  all  your  life 
then,  Miss  Wilkins?*  asked  Rachel,  inte- 
rested, but  not  convinced. 


*  Ever  since  I  was  your  age,  my  dear; 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  I  tell 
you.  The  more  like  a  machine  one  is, 
the  harder,  the  better,  and  the  uglier  too, 
often.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
life  at  first,  but  I  soon  found  out  my  mis- 
take, it  was  as  dull  as  death;  I  used  to  cry, 
and  fret,  and  fidget,  during  my  first  year; 
I  scarcely  knew  what  I  wanted,  I  was  so 
miserably  discontented;  but  that  passed 
as  everything  else  does,  whether  you  like 
it  or  not,  and  at  twenty-five  I  discovered 
that  I  was  growing  dd,  and  began  not  to 
care  much  about  anything  but  peace  and 
quietness.  I  am  like  an  old  mill-horse 
now,  and  fall  asleep  over  my  work  some- 
times. You  may  wear  yourself  to  death 
with  a  parcel  of  spoiled,  petted  children 
for  a  paltry  salary,  that  you  could  earn 
twice  over  at  any  other  work,  and  they'll 
care  no  more  for  you  at  last  than  they  do 
for  an  old  shoe  that  they  can't  wear  any 
longer.  My  dear,  I  am  nearly  sixty,  and 
after  forty  years'  hard  service,  I  have  not 
saved  enough  to  live  on,  if  I  could  even 
exist  on  two  meals  of  bread  and  water 
arday;  not  that  I  have  been  improvident, 
but  because  I  have  been  so  miserably 
paid.* 

*  You  have  been  unfortunate,  Miss  Wil- 
kins,* said  Rachel,  soothingly,  for  the  old 
teacher's  voice  quivered  with*  pain  and 
anger. 

*Not  more  so  than  thousands:  my  ex- 
perience is  the  rule;  anything  pleasanter 
is  the  exception.  How  many  governesses 
d&you  know  that  are  comfortably  pro- 
vided for  in  their  old  age  by  the  earnings 
of  their  own  toil?  I  don't  know  one. 
There  is  a  girl  who  passes  my  lodgings 
every  morning  at  eight,  and  goes  back 
again  at  six;  I  know  her  for  a  governess 
by  the  roll  of  music  she  carries.  When 
first  she  appeared,  I  noticed  her;  she  was 
fresh  to  her  work  then,  for  she  had  a 
cheerful  faee  and  an  eye  like  a  hawk;  she 
tripped  over  the  ground  in  a  way  that  it 
did  me  good  to  see,  and  was  as  trim  and 
neat  in  her  dress  as  a  country  daisy. 
Now  it  is  the  same  old  story  of  the  daily 
governess,  that  everybody  must  know  by 
sight — ^a  brownish  black  mantle,  a  coarse 
straw  bonnet,  a  weary  eye,  and  neither 
youth  nor  spirit  left  in  her  face.  She  is 
disgusted  and  sick  of  her  work;  by  and 
by  she  will  come  to  regard  what  befalls 
her  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  perhaps 
she  may  regain  some  of  her  natural  live- 
liness as  I  have  done.  You  never  see  me 
low,  Rachel,  do  you?* 
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*Kot  often,  and  I  won't  be  low  either. 
I  fihall  do  rery  well;  I  am  strong,  and  I  do 
not  mind  work,  bnt  I  do  wish  I  could  get 
aore  money  for  iV 

*  Ton  won't,  my  dear !  I  know  a  girl 
who  gives  all  her  day  for  £20,  and  widks 
home  more  than  a  mile  fbr  her  dinner  in 
the  middle  of  it.' 

*Tou  shall  not  daunt  mc.  Miss  Wil- 
kins,'  replied  Radiel,  laughing;  *you  will 
see  I  shall  be  lucky  and  do  fftmously.' 

*I  wish  yon  may.  When  a  girl  must 
fee  a  governess,  she  wuM,  and  there  is  no 
help  for  it;  die  may  get  hardened,  and  she 
may  not;  in  any  case  nhe  is  to  be  pitied. 
I  would  rather  stand  in  the  market  and 
sell  apples;  oh,  it  is  thankless  work.  But 
I  am  keeping  you  from  your  dinner, 
Rachel;  good-by.' 

When  individuals  b^gin  to  discourse 
upon  their  own  particular  grievance,  or 
the  grievance  of  the  dass  to  which  they 
belong,  they  are  always  very  diffuse.  Poor 
Miss  Wilkins  was  so.  Poor  she  must  have 
been,  for  she  still  toiled  from  morning  till 
nig^t  for  her  maintenance,  but  as  she  was 
stout,  and  of  a  florid,  comely  countenance, 
her  complaints  did  not  cany  much  weight; 
nevertheless  her  grievance  was  no  doubt 
quite  as  real  as  many  that  have  made  feir 
more  noise  in  the  world,  and,  as  Mrs  Wray 
said,  *  Miss  Wilkins  was  a  person  of  ex- 
perience.' 

OHAPTBB  II. 

Notwithstanding  Miss  Wilkins'  doleful 
predictions,  Rachel  Aston  went  on  her 
way  rejoi<Hng  and  uncrashed.  About  the 
middle  of  the  half-year  she  was  waited 
upon  one  day  by  a  high-featured  lady, 
the  directress  of  a  large  school,  who  wished 
her  to  undertake  a  Lathi  class  of  her 
pupils.  The  lessons  were  to  be  given 
twice  a-week  in  the  evenings,  from  six  to 
eight.  This  occasioned  considerable  demur. 
Mrs  Aston  wished  to  negative  it  at  once, 
but  Rachel  said  she  must  learn  not  to 
mind  walking  through  the  town  at  night, 
and  treated  the  matter  so  lightly,  that 
she  was  at  length  permitted  to  make  the 
engagement.  This  led  to  more  employ- 
ment of  the  same  kind.  Rachel  had  Latin 
and  German  classes  at  the  Quakei^s  school, 
and  soon  became  an  especial  favourite  with 
her  pupils  wherever  she  went.  Her  work 
was  not  well  paid,  and  it  took  her  from 
home  during  the  evenings,  but  she  never 
murmured,  and  showed  herself  in  every 
respect  a  high-couraged,  persevering  good 
girL    David  usually  went  to  fetch  her 


home  from  the  schodis  where  she  tan^t 
so  hite,  bnt  one  evening  it  so  happened 
that  he  did  not  arrive  in  time,  aiid  she 
was  going  to  leave  Miss  Rugby's  alone, 
when  that  stately  lady  issu^  from  her 
drawing-room,  and  intercepted  her. 

*Miss  Aston,  come  in  imd  have  some 
tea  with  me;  your  brother  will  perhaps 
arrive  presently,'  said  she;  and  Bachd, 
still  in  her  bonnet,  followed  her  into  the 
apartment  where  parents  were  received 
and  friends  were  entertained. 

The  silver  urn  was  on  the  taUe,  and 
all  wore  an  air  of  luxurious  warmth  and 
comfort,  for  Miss  Rugby  had  flourished, 
as  she  weU  deserved  to  do.  A  gentle- 
man was  reading  in  an  arm-chair  by 
the  fire,  whom  the  schoolmistress  ad- 
dressed as  George.  He  was  her  younger 
brother — a  person  of  twenty-five  or  there- 
abouts probably;  tall,  indifferently  well- 
looking,  with  a  small  head  and  good- 
humoured  expression,  alternating  with  an 
air  of  intense  gravity.  Rachel  sat  down, 
and  at  Mr  George's  instigation  took  off 
her  bonnet. 

*  Don't  hurry.  Miss  Aston,'  said  he,  for 
if  David  does  not  come,  I  will  wfdk  with 
you  myself.' 

Rachel  blushed,  and  said  she  could  not 
trouble  him  so  much,  she  was  sure.  Mr 
George  made  answer  that  it  would  be  no 
trouble,  but  pleasure,  in  which  he  no 
doubt  spake  truly,  for  Rachel  Aston  was 
a  pretty,  bright,  modest-looking  girl,  not- 
withstanding her  decision  of  chamcter. 
Miss  Rugby  entered  into  conversation, 
formally  kind,  but  encouraging;  she  per- 
haps recollected  the  time  when  the  tra- 
versed Eversley  streets,  to  and  from  her 
night  teaching,  and  somebody  escorted 
her  home.  Tea  was  over,  and  David  had 
not  come. 

*  I  must  go,'  said  Rachel. 

*  Well,  my  dear,  I  will  not  detain  yoa; 
they  may  be  anxious  at  home,'  responded 
Miss  Rugby. 

Geoi^  went  out  into  the  hall  to  put  on 
his  plaid,  for  it  was  a  drizzling  cold  night. 
Miss  Rugby  with  her  own  hands  shot 
the  door  after  them,  as  they  went  down 
the  flight  of  steps  into  the  street. 

*You  had  better  take  my  arm.  Miss 
Aston;  I  can  shelter  you  better  with  the 
umbrella,'  said  George. 

George  hadasingular]ypleasantToice;he 
did  not  say  much  as  they  walked  through 
the  wet  streets,  but  what  he  did  say  was 
good-natured  and  sensible.  Rachel  thought 
so,  at  least.   When  they  reaohM  Rachel's 
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home,  she  considered  it  would  be  civil  to 
ask  him  to  go  in,  but  he  declined,  and 
shaking  hands,  with  his  cheerful  *  good- 
night,' sauntered  away  as  if  it  had  been 
noon. 

Rachel  entered  the  parlour.  Her  mo- 
ther and  father  were  there.  Mr  Aston 
looked  tired  and  ill. 

'  I  would  hav«  come  for  you,  my  dear, 
but  your  mother  said  I  must  not,*  were 
her  other's  words,  as  he  held  out  his  hand 
towards  her. 

She  took  it  in  her  little  chilled  fingers, 
<and  caressed  it  affectionately.  ^  Papa,  you 
tnust  never  leave  the  fireside  for  me;  I 
shall  always  find  my  way  home  safely,  re- 
member; but  where  is  Bavid?* 

*  He  is  gone  to  a  party  of  his  school-fel- 
lows— he  forgot  to  tell  you  he  would  not 
be  able  to  conie  for  you  to-night.  I 
scolded  him  well,'  replied  Mrs  Aston, 
crossly.  *  Somebody  must  sit  up  for  him; 
I  can't,  and  Jane  has  been  washing  all  day.' 

*  I  will  sit  up,  mother,'  said  Rachel, 
cheerfully;  'he  will  not  be  very  late — not 
later  than  half-past  eleven.' 

*  I  do  not  know;  he  told  us  that  very 
likely  they  would  all  be  treated  to  the 
play,  and  if  so,  it  will  be  twelve  or  after 
before  he  is  home.' 

*Well,  mother,  I  don't  mind.  I  am 
not  tired  in  the  least.' 

Rachel  went  up-stairs  to  remove  her 
^walking  attire,  and  returned,  looking  as 
brisk  and  blithe  as  in  the  mornings.  She 
told  who  had  brought  her  home. 

*  Very  thoughtful  of  Miss  Rugby,'  ob- 
served Mr  Aston.  *  I  always  knew  my 
Rachel  would  make  friends;  she  is  a  good 
girl.' 

*  Will  you  prepare  your  father's  arrow- 
root, I  am  so  nervous  and  tired,'  said  his 
wife  to  Rachel,  who  was  just  on  the  point 
of  sitting  down  to  warm  herself.  She 
rose  cheerfully,  smd  went  off  to  the  kitchen, 
^id  what  was  required,  and  came  back,  her 
bonnie  young  face  and  her  warm  heart- 
vunshine  radiating  all  the  little  parlour. 

*I  don't  know  what  papa  would  do 
without  his  Uttle  daughter,'  said  her  fa- 
ther, caressingly. 

Mrs  Aston  muttered  in  a  dissatisfied 
way,  and  soon  proposed  that,  as  her  hus- 
band was  so  unwell,  Rachel  should  read 
prayers,  and  they  should  go  to  bed.  As 
Mr  Aston  was  leaving  the  room,  he  looked 
back  wistfully  at  the  girl. 

*  Don't  fear  for  me,  papa !'  cried  she, 
laughing;  *  don't  fear  either  now  or  ever.* 

He  shook  his  head  and  went  out 


It  was  striking  ten  o'clock  as  Rachel 
drew  up  her  chair  to  the  fire,  and  with 
her  work-box  at  her  elbow,  proceeded  to 
occupy  her  fingers  with  needlework,  while 
her  tongue  trilled  a  familiar  air  in  a  low 
tone,  and  her  thoughts  were  busy  in  mid- 
air, embellishing  some  fantastic  castle  of 
the  future.  It  was  a  very  quiet  row  of 
houses,  almost  in  the  country,  where  the 
Astons  lived;  there  were  few  passers-by  at 
that  hour,  and  the  house  seemed  very 
still.  'How  pleasant,'  thought  the  gu*!, 
and  by  and  by  her  hands  dropped  upon 
her  knees,  her  head  lay  back  against  the 
cushioned  chair,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
she  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  idleness. 
Not  long.  '  I  must  get  it  done  to-night,' 
said  she,  rousing  herself,  and  plying  her 
needle  diligently  to  make  up  for  the  lost 
time.  At  that  moment  a  funny  thought 
must  have  occurred  to  her,  for  she  laughed, 
blushed,  and  then  said  aloud,  as  if  an- 
swering a  question  that  she  had  been 
asking  herself,  '  Yes,  he  has  a  very  nice 
voice,  and  it  was  kind  in  him  to  bring 
me  home.'  She  must  have  meant  Mr 
George.  Poor  little  Rachel  was  very  sus- 
ceptible of  kindness. 

The  two  hours  that  elapsed  before 
David's  return  were  neither  long  nor 
tedious;  indeed,  with  the  company  of  her 
own  hopeful  thoughts,  they  passed  plea- 
santly. Rachel  went  to  Miss  Rugby's 
twice  a-week ;  she  Uked  giving  her  les- 
sons there:  not  that  the  girls  were  more 
intelligent  and  amiable  than  elsewhere, 
but — ^weil,  the  large,  solemn,  stone  house 
had  an  interest  about  it,  the  mistress 
was  very  kind  spoken — so  different  from 
Mrs  Wray — and  perhaps  she  saw  Mr 
George  occasionally.  Indeed,  I  know  she 
did,  and  that  he  walked  home  with  her 
more  than  once  again,  even  when  David 
was  there.  His  presence  did  not  much 
matter,  however,  for  David  was  poetically 
inclined,  and  enjoyed  a  little  converse 
with  the  stars.  But  Mr  George  never 
went  into  the  Aston  parlour ;  he  seemed 
shy  of  an  introduction  to  Rachel's  fa- 
mily. 

After  he  had  been  three  weeks  at 
Eversley,  he  left;  he  shook  hands  with 
Rachel,  and  spoke  to  her  very  kindly  at 
hw  own  door,  but  he  said  nothing  about 
coming  again,  or  writing  to  her;  and  I 
believe  the  echo  of  his  pleasant  voice 
made  an  adiing  comer  in  the  girl's  heart 
for  a  good  while  after  he  was  gone. 

He  had  been  absent  exactly  a  month, 
when<»ne  morning  the  postman  brought 
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a  large,  blaisb  letter  for  Rachel.  As  she 
read  it,  alone  in  the  parlour,  her  cheek 
flushed,  her  fingers  trembled,  and  her 
heart  ^ve  a  great  joyous  bound:  *I>o  I 
like  him?  to  be  sure  I  do!'  said  she  to 
herself;  and  as  there  was  nothing  but  the 
inanimate  furniture  to  see  the  act,  she 
pressed  the  paper  to  her  lips:  then  stood 
musing  with  glassy  bright  eyes  for  five 
minutes  at  least.  MUly  Wray  had  one 
of  her  worst  fits  that  day,  but  her  gover- 
ness was  as  placid  and  cheerful  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  happy  girl  to  be.  A  few 
days  later,  Mr  Aston  also  received  a  large 
bluish  letter,  which  caused  him  to  sit  long 
in  consultation  with  his  wife,  and  after- 
wiurds  to  call  upon  Miss  Rugby,  who  met 
him  with  more  stiffness  than  was  needed: 
she  also  had  had  a  communication  from  her 
brother  George.  There  was  a  hitch  already 
in  poor  little  Rachel's  course  of  love; — 
a  trifling  hitch  it  seemed  to  her,  but  to  her 
father  it  wore  an  aspect  of  grave  import- 
ance. 

*  George  is  out  of  his  senses  to  think 
of  marrying,*  said  Miss  Rugby,  drily; 
*he  has  at  present  a  salary  of  £40 
a-year  and  his  board:  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  has  any  prospect  of  begin- 
ning business  on  his  own  accomit;  he  has 
saved  nothing; — in  short,  Mr  Aston,  if 
Rachel  married  George,  she  would  have 
to  work  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  than  she 
does  now.  It  is  right  to  tell  you  this. 
I  knew  what  George  was  going  to  do 
when  he  left  my  house,  and  I  think  it  a 
foolish  business  altogether,  at  present.' 

*  At  present,  certainly:  Rachel  is  very 
young,'  said  Mr  Aston:  *but  Mr  George 
may  make  a  home  for  her  by  and  by.' 

*  He  mauy  responded  Miss  Rugby,  with 
emphatic  slowness;  *  but  hitherto  I  have 
had  to  assist  him  myself  every  year,  more 
or  less.  He  has  good  qualities;  he  is  easy 
tempered,  for  instance,  and  kind,  but  I 
fear  he  will  never  be  anything  more  than 
a  woman's  husband.'  Mr  Aston  paused 
doubtfully  on  the  last  expression,  as  if  not 
very  clear  about  its  meaning.  *  I  wish 
to  be  understood  to  say,  that  George, 
though  well-intentioned,  is  defident  in 
perseverance:  his  wife,  whoever  she  may 
be,  will  protect  and  maintain  him  rather 
than  he  her :  and  if  they  are  both  easy, 
indolent  things  together,  I  cannot  say 
what  will  become  of  them,'  added  the 
schoolmistress.  Mr  Aston  rose,  with  a 
suppressed  sigh.  *  I  should  advise  Rachel 
not  to  form  any  engagement  with  George 
now;  let  her  wait  and  see  what  he  wQl 


do  for  her  first  I  will  talk  to  her  my- 
seir 

So  Miss  Rugby  did  talk  to  Rachel- 
talked  to  her  well  and  kindly:  her  father 
did  the  same,  but  the  girl's  mind  was 
made  up.  Spite  of  advice,  spite  of  warn- 
ings, she  en^ed  herself  to  George  Bug- 
by,  and  promised,  conditionally,  on  gaining 
her  father's  consent,  to  marry  him  after 
the  lapse  of  a  year.  Rachel's  little  diffi- 
culties and  troubles  faded  to  the  very 
palest  insignificance  on  the  day  she  got 
a  second  letter  from  George;  she  donned 
a  sort  of  sorrow-proof  mantle,  and  went 
on  her  quiet  life-way,  blithe,  hopeful,  and 
trustful,  growing  prettier  and  plumper 
every  day. 

Rachel  had  a  friend— a  female  friend, 
also  a  daily  governess  like  herself.  They 
had  been  at  the  same  school  as  children, 
and  had  always  since  been  in  the  habit  of 
telling  their  secrets  to  each  other,  and  of 
taking  counsel  together  on  their  profes- 
sional difficulties. 

*  I  must  go  and  tell  Hettie,'  said  Rachel 
to  herself;  and  having  told  David  not  to 
fetch  her  from  Miss  Rugby's,  but  to  go  at 
nine  to  her  friend's  lodgings,  she  found 
her  way  there  herself  one  evening  about 
eight  o'clock. 

Hettie  Saville  was  writingwhen  Rachel 
entered:  *I  am  disturbing  you?'  said  she. 

*No;  you  are  as  welcome  as  flowers  in 
May!'  and  Hettie  pulled  off  her  friend's 
bonnet,  and  made  her  sit  down  in  the 
warmest  comer  by  the  fire.  Of  course, 
they  talked  of  very  indifierent  matters 
first — of  their  pupils,  their  employers, 
their  winter  bonnets,  and  so  forth:  indeed, 
Rachel  found  a  difficulty  in  approaching 
the  subject  she  had  eome  to  talk  about 
Hettie  herself  was  neither  expansive  nor 
communicative,  but  she  had  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  satire.  She  sat  facing  her  friend, 
with  her  very  bright  eyes  gUmcing  up  at 
her  each  time  she  spoke;  a  hectic  red  on 
her  cheek,  and  her  dark  curls  lifted  up 
from  her  brow  with  her  combs:  looking 
altogether  wide-awake  and  lively. 

*  Hettie,  i  have  come  to  tell  you  some- 
thing very  particular,'  Rachel  said  at  last, 
blushing  and  nervous. 

*  Of  course  you  have:  I  saw  it  directly 
you  came  in,'  was  her  friend's  quick  reply. 

*  What  should  you  say  if  I  told  you 
that  I  am  engaged  to  be  married?' 

*Tbat  you  are  a  credit  to  the  profes- 
sion! I  am  not  laughing,  Rachell  I  am 
gUid  of  it  Tou  will  make  the  dearest 
pet  of  a  wife;'  and  Hettie  gave  Rachel  a 
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kiss.  There  was  a  pause  for  a  minute  or 
two.  At  length  Hettie  said,  *  Well?'  in- 
terrogatively; at  which  both  laughed,  and 
Rachel  asked  her  friend  if  she  was  not 
quizzing  her. 

*  No,  child:  you  are  in  earnest.  Talk 
away,*  was  the  response. 

At  this  invitation  Rachel  went  into 
details,  at  some  of  which  Hettie  was  fain 
to  smUe.  *  Oh,  little  one,  what  a  credu- 
lous soul  it  is!'  cried  she  once. 

'  What  for?'  asked  the  other. 

*  To  believe  that  George  is  as  good  and 
true  and  world-innocent  as  thyself.' 

*I  am  sure  he  is,'  was  Rach^'s  resolute 
reply. 

*  Bide  in  that  faith,'  said  Hettie,  and 
with  her  quick  eyes  on  the  fire,  she  twirled 
her  rings,  and  retired  for  a  minute  or  two 
within  herself.  Rachel  respected  her 
meditation  for  a  little  while,  but  silence 
was  impossible  long.  Hettie  was  nine- 
teen, and  had  therefore  the  advantage  of 
two  years'  experience  more  than  her  friend, 
who  looked  up  to  her  accordingly;  al- 
though in  most  matters  Rachel  was  pru- 
dent and  sage  to  a  degree  beyond  Hettie's 
comprehension,  Hettie  ruled.  She  was 
enthusiastic  and  eager  of  temperament, 
strong  in  her  likes  and  dislikes:  indeed, 
as  she  herself  expressed  it,  she  could  do 
nothing  by  halves. 

*What  do  you  think,  Hettie  ?  Am  I 
wise  to  have  gone  contrary  to  advice  in 
promising  to  marry  George  next  year  ?  * 
asked  Rachel. 

*If  I  wish  to  be  oracular,  I  should  say, 
"Time  will  show,*"  responded  Hettie; 
'but,  as  I  do  not  know  George,  I  shall  give 
no  opinion  at  present:  you  like  him  very 
much,  of  course? — don't  be  shy  with  me. 
By  the  by,  you  have  known  him  a  couple 
of  months  only  ? ' 

*  Is  it  not  enough  ?  * 

*I  daresay  it  is:  yes.  I  suppose  he  is 
not  a  very  deep  character?' 

*  He  is  kind,  and  clever,  and  good.^ 
'Oh!  of  course — ^what  is  he  by  pro- 
fession?' 

Rachel  blushed. 

'Come,  child;  don't  begin  by  being 
ashamed  of  him!'  said  Hettie,  sharply. 
'  If  he  is  a  private  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment, or  a  sailor  before  the  mast,  or  an 
itinerant  preacher  and  mender  of  kettles, 
don't  blush  for  him :  I  would  not,  if  I 
loved  him.* 

'  He  is  not  anything  of  the  kind;  he  is 
most  respectably  placed,  but  mamma  is 
vexed;  shedoesnotthinkhim  good  enough.' 


'  Stuff!  but  yet,  Rachel,  you  have  not 
told  me  his  occupation.' 

'  Well,  he  is  in  a  bookseller^s  shop  in 
Birmingham;  one  of  the  shopmen,  if  I 
must  use  the  word  so  obnoxious  to  poor 
mamma.' 

'  Very  nice  too!  I  wish  I  were  a  book- 
seller's errand-boy  even;  I  could  live  on 
the  smell  of  books,'  said  Hettie,  plear 
santly;  but  Rachel  was  sure  she  traced  a 
shade  of  surprise  and  disappointment  in 
her  friend's  manner.  Before  there  was 
time  for  anything  further,  there  came  a 
ring  at  the  house-bell. 

'There  is  David,  and  you  have  not  got 
one-half  told/  said  Hettie. 

'Not  a  quarter!'  replied  Rachel;  and 
as  her  brother  made  his  appearance,  she 
hastened  to  resume  her  bonnet,  and  de- 
parted, promising  to  call  in  again  early  in 
the  next  week. 

CHAPTER  III. 

When  Rachel  entered  the  parlour  on 
her  arrival  at  home,  she  found  there  Mr 
Archer,  the  second  classical  master  at  the 
Grammar  School,  to  whom  she  owed  her 
evening  instructions.  Her  appearance 
evidently  checked  a  conversation  of  in- 
terest between  him  and  her  parents,  for 
the  moment  she  opened  the  door  a  dead 
silence  fell  upon  idl  three.  Mr  Archer's 
greeting  of  his  pupil  was  stiff  and  cold; 
he  would  scarcely  shake  hands  with  her 
at  all,  and  she  went  up-stairs  to  take  off 
her  bonnet,  wondering  what  could  be  the 
matter.  Suddenly  a  light  broke  upon 
her  mind,  and  a  half  blush  suffused  her 
face.  '  I  suppose  mamma  has  been  tell- 
ing him  about  George,'  said  she  to  her- 
self. '  Well,  I  do  not  see  what  right  he  has 
to  be  cross:  it  does  not  concern  him,  I  am 
sure;'  and  full  of  a  pretty  indignation  she 
returned  to  the  parlour.  They  made  way 
for  her  beside  her  father,  and  she  seated 
herself  on  a  low  stool  at  his  feet.  Mr 
Archer  was  opposite,  looking  grey,  disap- 
pointed, and  restless,  with  his  large  feet 
gathered  uncomfortably  under  his  chair, 
and  his  bony  hands  clenched  on  his  knees. 
His  figure  looked  more  ungainly,  and  his 
face  sterner  than  usual;  his  wits  too 
seemed  all  astray.  Rachel  was  feeling 
very  happy,  and  she  showed  it  in  her 
countenance;  her  cheeks  bloomed  like  a 
monthly  rose,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  a 
calm,  dewy  lustre.  She  tried  to  talk  to 
the  master,  but  all  his  answers  were  brief, 
and  seldom  to  the  purpose;  so  she  began  to 
prattle  to  her  indulgent  father  in  an  easy 
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careless  way,  that  appeared  to  increase 
Mr  Archer's  nervousness  to  an  insuffer- 
able degree;  for,  after  enduring  it  in  silence 
for  some  ten  minutes,  he  rose  hastily  and 
took  leave,  quite  foi^etting  to  say  good- 
by  to  Rachel,  in  bis  impatience  to  get 
away.  He  had  some  difficulty  apparently 
in  letting  himself  out  at  the  front-door, 
for  he  was  heard  to  rattle  the  latch  inef- 
fectually for  several  seconds.  Rachel  went 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  master's 
big  fingers  were  quite  helpless,  and  as 
ungraciously  as  possible  he  suffered  his 
pupil  to  open  the  door.  She  could  scarcely 
forbear  smiling  at  his  extraordinary  be- 
haviour, but  he  had  been  kind  to  her 
from  a  child,  and  she  liked  him,  so  she 
was  rather  glad  than  otherwise  of  the  op- 
portunity of  saying  a  pacifying  word. 

*  Mr  Archer,  I  have  Saturday  evening 
at  home,  if  you  will  come  in  and  hear  me 
read,'  said  she,  gently. 

*No,  Rachel;  I  have  not  time;  yon 
must  not  expect  me,'  was  his  harshly- 
spoken  rejoinder;  and  he  hurried  into  the 
street,  without  another  word. 

*What  can  be  the  matter  with  Mr 
Archer  to-night  ?  he  is  very  strange  and 
abrupt,'  observed  Rachel  aloud,  as  she 
re-entered  the  parlour. 

Nobody  supported  the  remark,  and  an 
uncomfortable  restraint  was  creeping  over 
the  pwiy,  when  David  broke  in  with  the 
narration  of  some  school  escapade,  and  so 
diverted  attention  for  the  time. 

When  Rachel  went  up-stairs  to  bed 
that  night,  her  mother  followed,  and  after 
ten  minutes'  unnecessary  preamble,  told 
her  that  Mr  Archer  had  heard  of  her 
foolish  engagement,  and  was  excessively 
grieved  and  mortified  to  think  she  should 
have  taken  such  a  step  so  prematurely, 
and  without  the  cordial  sanction  of  h^ 
parents.  Rachel's  eyes  flashed,  but  she 
restrained  herself,  although  she  thought 
the  master's  interference  a  most  unwar- 
rantable impertinence.  Mrs  Aston  added 
some  severe  depreciatory  remarks  about 
George  Rugby,  and  ended  by  saying,  with 
perfect  truth,  how  greatly  inferior  he  was 
in  every  respect  to  her  daughter's  older 
friend. 

Rachel  was  very  much  annoyed;  she 
felt  as  if  she  never  could  be  civil  to  Mr 
Archer  again;  what  he  had  said  had  made 
her  mother  more  than  ever  averse  to  her 
marriage;  she  was  too  angry  to  cry,  and 
by  dint  of  thinking  over  her  grievance, 
she  contrived  to  work  herself  into  a  posi- 
tive dislike  of  the  poor  master.  The  next 


time  they  met,  her  ooldness'and  constraiBt 
far  exceeded  his  own. 

It  must  be  pleaded  in  John  Arches 
excuse,  that  his  prejudice  against  George 
Rugby  was  founded  on  the  most  solid 
baas — he  wanted  Rachel  Aston  for  him- 
self. Ever  since,  as  a  little  child,  she 
had  dambered  upon  his  knee,  and  pushed 
her  laughing  &ce  against  his  to  coax  for 
a  story;  ever  since  he  bad  played  at  being 
a  roaring  lion  behind  the  parlour-door  to 
frighten  her  into  a  pretty  panic,  John 
Archer  had  loved  little  Rachel:  and  not 
only  loved  her  in  the  quiet,  reasonable 
way  to  be  expected  from  such  a  grave  and 
studious  man,  but  with  a  degree  of  pas- 
sionate tenderness  which  made  the  threat- 
ened loss  of  her  look  worse  than  the  loss 
of  life  itself.  He  was  a  very  solitary 
man,  without  any  relations  living,  and 
not  many  friends;  thoughtful  and  learned; 
kind  of  heart,  but  awkward  and  absent 
in  manner;  generous,  honourable,  and  dis- 
interested on  every  point  but  where  his 
pupil  was  concerned :  and  here  he  was  as 
exacting  and  jealous  as  it  was  possible  for 
a  man  of  fervid,  self-controlled  tempera- 
ment to  be.  He  had  a  certain  pride,  but 
it  was  not  that  pride  which  will  restrain 
the  expression  of  a  bewildering  passion, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  gave  Rachel 
a  clue  to  his  abrupt  and  strange  beha- 
viour. She  was  as  much  angered  as  grieved 
by  the  discovery,  and,  in  consequence, 
avoided  him  at  every  opportunity.  It 
was— or  he  thought  so — impossible  for 
him  to  keep  away  from  the  house  alto- 
gether, and  though  the  lessons  were  not 
resumed,  he  was  as  frequently  in  the  As- 
tons'  parlour  as  if  they  had  been.  Rachel 
fancied  he  persecuted  her,  and  said  to 
herself  often  and  often,  *  If  John  Archer 
were  the  only  man  in  the  world,  I  should 
never  love  him;'  and  she  finnly  believed  it. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

*My  dear  diild,  what  you  love  you 
idealise  out  of  all  proportion,'  was  Hettie 
Saville's  somewhat  impatient  reply  to  her 
friend  Rachers  diffuse  praises  of  George 
Rugby.  *  You  will  be  dreadfully  disap- 
pointed, when  you  come  to  be  shut  up 
within  four  walls  to  spend  your  whole  lives 
together;  you  will  be  disenchanted  in  less 
than  six  months.  Why  cannot  you  see 
him  as  he  i8?-^a  young  man  of  good 
appearance,  very  moderate  ability,  and  an 
average  degree  of  selfish  good-nature ! 
Kot  a  spark  of  the  noble  or  elevated 
about  him.' 
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Baehcl  was  sitlnng  in  Hettie's  lodgings 
one  evening  after  leaving  her  teaching; 
she  had  come  to  talk  to  her  friend  about 
her  affiurs,  for  which  nobody  at  home  ap- 
peared  to  care;  and  Hettie*s  patience 
being  tired  by  her  egotistical  eloquence, 
this  was  the  comfort  and  encouragement 
she  received.  A  half-tearful,  half-re- 
proachful glance  was  all  poor  Bachers 
answer;  it  seemed  to  excite  Hettie's  la- 
tent wrath  to  fierceness;  she  rose,  paced 
the  room  twice,  and  then  came  back  to 
her  seat  opposite  her  drooping  friend,  and 
said,  with  emphasis,  *  Do  you  know,Rache], 
I  have  not  an  atom  of  patience  with  you? 
Is  George  Rugby  —  are  twenty  George 
Rugbys  worth  one  John  Archer?'  At 
this  abrupt  question  Rachel's  cheek  was 
dyed  crimson,  and  her  &ce  sank  lower 
than  before,  until  it  was  almost  hidden 
by  her  bonnet.  Hettie  did  not  spare  her. 
'  George  Rugby  is  a  mere  puppet  com- 
pared to  the  other.  Oh,  Rachel,  I  can- 
not think  what  you  have  been  about,  to 
give  away  your  heart  to  such  a  feather- 
brained, idle  fellow.' 

*  You  do  not  know  how  thoughtful  and 
good  he  is,  Hettie:  it  is  unkind  in  you  to 
talk  so,'  said  Rachel,  almost  crying.  *  I 
was  sure  you  would  not  like  him.' 

*  I  do  rw)«  like  him,  Rachel.  There  are 
some  women  so  soft,  tender,  and  confid- 
ing, that  they  will  give  away  their  hearts 
to  the  first  person  who  asks  the  boon; 
you  are  one  of  that  stamp,  Rachel ;  you 
were  always  susceptible  of  the  least  kind- 
ness. It  was  that  walk  home  in  the  rain 
did  it.  You  thought  George  Rugby  made 
such  an  immense  sacrifice  of  personal 
comfort  on  that  memorable  night,  that 
you  could  never  sufficiently  testify  your 
gratitude  for  his  condescension,  and  forth- 
with you  set  up  an  ideal  clothed  over  with 
every  virtue  and  every  grace,  and  you 
are  down  on  the  knees  of  your  heart  wor- 
shipping it  every  day.  It  is  not  George 
Rugby  you  lov^  but  some  fantastic  ima- 
gination of  your  own There,  Rachel, 

don't  cry!  I  will  say  no  more;'  and  from 
being  quite  stern,  Hettie  melted  into  pe- 
nitence for  her  hard  words. 

Rachel  was  easily  soothed,  and  having 
purchased  a  sort  of  immunity  by  her  pa- 
tient endurance  of  her  friend's  lecture, 
she  returned  to  the  all-engrossing  sub- 
ject of  her  thoughts,  and  talked  about 
George  until  Hettie  sighed  for  very  weari- 
ness and  vexation  of  spirit. 

*  You  are  to  be  married  at  Christmas,' 
repeated  she,  slowly;  *  will  you  tell  me 


how  George  Rugby  proposes  that  you 
shall  live?' 

*  In  lodgings  to  begin  with;  he  has  his 
salary,  and  I  shall  continue  my  teaching,' 
replied  Rachel,  cheerfully. 

*So  I  expected:  you  will  be  double 
drudge.  I  think,  if  he  had  a  spark  of 
energy  or  good  feeling,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  make  a  home  for  you.  Rachel, 
wait  another  year ;  see  what  he  will  do 
for  you  by  then.  At  present  I  do  not 
like  the  prospect  at  all.' 

Rachel  answered  with  spirit:  *It  is 
pride  and  prejudice,  Hettie.  Why  should 
the  husband  be  expected  to  do  all  the 
work?  The  wife  ought  to  bear  her 
share,  and  I  am  ready  to  do  so.' 

'  Well,  then,  marry,  and  be  happy  after 
your  own  way;  work  with  him  or /or  him, 
as  the  case  may  require.  I  only  wish  it 
had  been  that  excellent  John  Archer, 
with  the  long  feet  and  obstinate  head  of 
hair,  instead  of  that  sleek,  smooth,  low- 
voiced  George  Rngby.' 

Rachel's  eyes  looked  up  full  of  tearful 
reproaches  in  her  friend's  face,  so  Hettie 
forbore  to  grieve  further  the  little  heart 
which,  however  mistaken,  was  at  least  in 
earnest  in  its  love. 

The  year  of  probation  slipped  away 
much  as  other  years  do,  and  the  end  of  it 
found  George  Rugby  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  at  the  beginning.  He  told 
Rachel  that  he  was  waiting  for  an  open- 
ing, and  no  opening  had,  as  yet,  occurred. 
Everybody  looked  coldly  on  the  projected 
marriage,  but  Rachel,  at  George's  urgent 
entreaty,  prepared  to  fulfil  her  promise. 
She  and  Hettie  had  purchased  dresses  for 
the  occasion,  and  Mrs  Aston  had  reluc- 
tantly superintended  the  making  of  them. 
Miss  Rugby  declined  interfering,  and  said 
that  the  thing  was  altogether  absurd;  in- 
deed, none  of  Rachel's  friends  took  her 
view  of  George's  worth  and  capabilities. 
John  Archer  went  to  Spain  for  the  holi- 
days, having  first  sent  to  his  pupil  a  sil- 
ver tea-pot  for  a  wedding  gift.  Rachel 
cried  at  this  sign  of  his  revived  kindness, 
and  wrote  him  one  of  the  prettiest  letters 
of  thanks  that  was  ever  penned. 

Matters  were  in  this  train  when  an 
event  occurred  which  overthrew  all  Ra- 
chel's plans,  and  deferred  the  marriage  in- 
definitely. Mr  Aston  had  not  been  more 
ailing  than  usual;  he  rose  at  his  customary 
hour,  breakfasted,  and,  as  David  set  off  to 
school,  he  sat  down  by  the  parlour  fire  to 
read  and  rest,  before  going  out  into  the 
town  to  give  his  last  lessons  for  that  half- 
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year.  Mrs  Aston  left  the  room  to  give  some 
orders  in  the  kitchen,  and  Rachel  went 
to  prepare  for  her  morning's  teaching.  As 
she  returned  down  the  {lassage,  in  bonnet 
and  cloak,  ready  to  depart,  she  looked 
into  the  parlour,  and  said,  cheerfully, 
*  Good-hy,  papa;  I  am  going.'  He  made 
DO  answer;  his  head  rested  upon  his  hand, 
which  partially  concealed  his  face.  Ba- 
chel  repeated  her  *  good -by;'  but  still 
receiving  no  reply,  she  went  up  to  her 
father,  and  touched  him,  to  rouse  hisatten- 
tion.  He  was  very  pale,  and  his  eyes  were 
closed.  For  a  moment  Rachel  thought 
he  had  fainted,  but  a  second  glance  oon- 
Tinced  her  that  he  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

The  shock  was  dreadfully  sudden  and 
painful  to  all  the  family,  for,  though  they 
were  aware  of  his  condition,  they  bad 
never  attempted  to  realise  the  day  when 
he  should  be  no  longer  with  them.  To 
Rachel  his  loss  seemed  almost  more  than 
she  could  bear;  but  at  length  through  all 
her  stunned  sensations  crept  the  remem- 
brance of  what  he  had  said  to  her  about 
a  week  before:  *  When  I  am  gone,  your 
mother  and  David  will  depend  upon  you, 
Rachel,  and  I  know  you  will  do  your  duty.' 
He  did  not  count  upon  her  faithfulness 
in  vain. 

In  the  arrangement  of  Mr  Aston's  af- 
fairs, the  advice  and  assistance  of  John 
Archer  would  have  been  very  acceptable; 
but  in  his  absence  Rachel  had  to  manage 
everything.  The  funeral  over,  she  recom- 
menced her  teaching  as  steadily  as  before; 
the  only  difference  that  even  the  obser- 
vant Milly  Wray  could  detect  was  in  a 
rather  paler  cheek  and  occasionally  glist- 
ening eyes,  when  her  governess  had  been 
thoughtful  and  unoccupied  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Yet  her  trial  was  sharp;  Mrs 
Aston  grew  more  querulous  and  inert 
than  ever,  and  David  was  too  young  and 
boyish  to  share  his  sister's  burden.  It 
was  hard  to  go  home,  after  a  long  and 
wearying  day's  work,  not  to  encourage- 
ment and  kindness,  but  to  peevish  re- 
proaches and  fretful  forebodings.  Mrs 
Aston  prophesied  nightly  that  they  should 
come  to  want,  for  it  was  not  pos^iible 
that  Rachel's  strength  and  spirits  could 
long  bear  up  under  the  heavy  tax  upon 
them ! — she,  poor,  selfish  woman,  being 
herself  the  greatest  fret  and  curb  her 
daughter  had.  Hettie  Saville  used  to 
give  her  heart  sometimes:  *  Fight  on,'  she 
would  say,  cheerfully;  *you  are  happier 
than  I,  in  having  somebody  to  fight  for. 
Work  away,  and  win.    There  are  good 


days  ooming.    How  is  George  getting 
onr 

The  mention  of  George's  name  always 
brightened  Rachel's  £ace  for  half-a-day 
after. 

CHAPTER  y. 

*  Dr  Barnes  asked  me  this  morning  if 
you  had  given  up  your  foolish  engage* 
ment,  Rachel,'  said  Mrs  Aston,  as  she 
and  her  daughter  sat  together  at  tea  in 
the  little  parlour;  *  he  hoped  you  intend- 
ed to  be  a  good  girl  and  never  leave 
yoiur  mother.'  Rachel  was  silent.  *  You 
know  what  was  your  father's  opinion 
of  George  Rugby,  and  what  his  wishes 
were;  as  for  mine  you  never  heeded 
them,'  her  mother  went  on.  *  People  who 
arc  not  living  under  the  same  roof  with 
you,  little  know  how  neglectful  and  self- 
ish you  can  be.' 

The  accusation  was  totally  unfounded, 
but  not  for  that  less  bitter;  the  poor  girl 
did  not  know  what  to  say  in  self-defence, 
but  great  silent  tears  rolled  down  her  &ce. 

There  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  front- 
door. Mrs  Aston  started,  nervously:  *  why 
does  David  knock  in  that  way?  he  is  very 
thoughtless  and  cruel.  I  believe  neither 
of  my  children  care  anything  for  their 
poor  mother,'  murmured  she,  in  a  queru- 
lous, hopeless  tone.  Instead  of  David, 
John  Archer  walked  into  the  parlour;  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  just  come  off  a  jour- 
ney, cold,  tired,  wet.  The  meeting  was 
very  quiet;  each  remembered  the  event 
that  had  occurred  since  they  had  parted, 
six  weeks  before;  Rachel  drew  up  an 
arm-chair  to  the  tea-table,  and  Mrs  Aston 
poured  out  a  cup  of  tea,  which  the  master 
drank  in  silence.  Then  his  tongue  and 
his  wits  thawed;  he  talked  about  Spain 
and  his  journey,  all  the  while  observant 
of  Rachel's  pale  and  tear-stained  face. 
*The  girl  is  not  happy,'  thought  he;  *I 
must  know  why.'  Before  the  meal  was 
over  she  was  obliged  to  go;  it  was  the 
evening  for  her  lesson  at  the  Quaker's 
scliool. 

John  Archer  looked  half  bewildered. 
'  Rachel,  you  must  not  stir  from  the  fire- 
side to-night.  It  is  pouring  with  rain 
and  bitterly  cold,'  said  he. 

*No  matter  for  the  weather,  I  must 
go,'  replied  Rachel,  gently;  and  she  left 
the  room. 

^That  daughter  of  yours  is  an  angel, 
Mrs  Aston,'  enthusiastically  exclaimed 
the  master,  whilst  his  grey  eyes  twinkled 
as  if  something  impeded  his  vision.    '  She 
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is  an  excellent  ereatore^  the  very  beet  girl 
I  know.* 

*  She  is  a  good  girl,  if  it  were  not  for 
her  wilfulness  about  George  Rugby/  re- 
plied the  mother. 

John  Archer  winced;  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  be  generous  on  this  point,  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  the  young 
man  a  lift  in  the  world  for  Rachel's  sake,  if 
he  found  it  feasible.  He  had  come  with 
the  intention  of  having  some  conversation 
with  her  on  the  subject.  She  reappeared 
in  a  few  minutes,  well  wrapped  up,  and 
looking  a  shade  brighter. 

*Stop  one  moment,  Rachel,'  said  the 
master;  *  I  have  to  go  through  the  town, 
and  will  walk  with  you. 

*  Don't  hurry  for  me,  pray,'  replied  the 
girl,  hastily;  *I  am  quite  used  to  going 
and  coming  alone  now,  and  do  not  mind  it.' 

Perhaps  Rachel  wanted  the  company 
of  her  own  thoughts  only,  for  that  even- 
ing's post  had  brought  her  a  letter  from 
G^rge.  She  had  found  it  up-stairs  in 
her  ^room,  where  Jane  had  deposited 
it;  for  his  long-shaped  bluish  epistles 
always  disturbed  Mrs  Aston's  peace  so 
much,  that  they  were  never  delivered  in 
her  presence.  But  Mr  Archer  was  not 
easily  set  aside;  he  persisted  in  accom- 
panying his  pupil,  and  they  left  the  house 
together. 

It  was  a  miserable  night,  pouring  wet, 
and  cold  enough  to  chill  the  marrow  of 
one's  bones;  the  gas-lamps  blinked  faintly 
through  the  fog  at  their  own  reflections 
in  the  pools  on  the  worn  pavement;  the 
shops  were  deserted;  the  peripatetic  mu- 
sicians had  disappeared,  and  but  for  the 
occasional  clatter  of  a  cab  over  the  stones, 
the  streets  would  have  been  almost  as 
silent  as  a  city  of  the  dead.  John  Archer 
did  not  offer  Rachel  his  arm,  but  he  pro- 
tected her  as  much  as  possible  with  his 
great  umbrella,  and  she  tripped  along  by 
his  tall  awkward  figure,  feeling  more 
amenity  towards  him  than  she  had  done 
for  many  months. 

**  You  do  not  seem  to  care  for  it  much, 
Rachel,'  said  he,  as  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
at  a  street  comer  drove  the  rain  in  their 
fiices. 

*Care  for  what?'  asked  she.  H^ 
thoughts  were  away  in  dream-land. 

'  For  the  weather.' 

*0h  no;'  and  Rachel  laughed.  *  Indeed, 
what  is  a  shower  of  rain  to  care  for  V 

*How  often  do  you  come  into  the  town 
at  night' 

*  Every  evening  but  Saturday.' 


'So  often?  Oould  you  not  do  without 
night  teaching?  It  is  not  good  for  you 
to  be  out  at  all  seasons;  your  health  will 
give  way.' 

*  I  do  not  fear  that — I  must  keep  all 
my  pupils;  I  cannot  afford  to  be  idle. 
Ton  know,  Mr  Archer,  I  have  to  be  the 
head  of  the  &mily  now.' 

She  tried  to  speak  cheerfully,  but  her 
voice  trembled. 

John  Archer  was  silent  for  a  few 
minutes;  when  he  again  spoke,  it  was  to 
ask  what  Rachel  could  make  by  teaching. 

*  About  j£lOO  a-year — ^that  is  a  great 
sum,  but  then  I  am  occupied  twelve  hours 
a-day.  I  go  to  the  Wrays  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  am  better  paid  than  I  was  at  first. 
Mrs  Wray  has  acted  kindly  by  me  since 
my  father  died,  and  the  children  are  less 
troublesome.' 

*  Who  could  have  the  heart  to  be  other- 
¥rise  than  .kind  to  you,  Rachel?  I  wish 
it  depended  on  me  to  give  you  a  quiet 
happy  home  for  the  rest  of  your  life.' 

Rachel  walked  a  little  faster;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  large  umbrella  would  be  left  be- 
hind; but  John  Archer  with  one  or  two 
long  strides  was  up  at  her  »de  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  lest  he  should  again  forget 
himself  and  his  good  resolutions,  he 
plunged  into  the  subject  of  his  pupil's  en- 
gagement once. 

^  I  want  to  ask  you  about  Mr  Rugby, 
Rachel  Has  he  yet  met  with  a  more  lu- 
crative situation  than  the  one  he  held  a 
short  time  since  ?'  asked  he,  in  a  business 
tone. 

Blushing  under  her  veil  and  hentat- 
iiig,  the  girl  replied  that  he  had  not. 

*  What  species  of  situation  is  he  in  search 
of— or  rather  what  is  he  qualified  for?' 

Now  Qeorge  had  only  confided  to  Ra- 
chel, that '  anything'  with  a  good  salary 
attached  would  suit  him;  so  she  said 
'anything'  to  the  good  master;  who,  being 
very  systematic  himself,  was  both  puzzled 
and  annoyed  by  such  a  vague  generality. 
Qeorge  Rugby  did  not  rise  in  his  estimation. 

*  I  suppose  he  must  have  received  an 
average  education, '  said  he.  Rachel  made 
answer  that  he  was  extremely  clever. 

*Eversley  is  in  want  of  a  good  teacher 
of  writing  and  arithmetic  amongst  the 
schools;  a  steady,  industrious  young  man 
might  make  an  excellent  living  in  that 
way,'  suggested  the  master;  *I  would  put 
him  forward  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power.' 

*I  do  not  think  he  likes  teaching,  Mr 
Archer,'  answered  Rachel. 

He    felt    discouraged,    checked;    he 
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thought  Rachel  did  not  appreciate  hia  mo- 
tives  correctly;  she  spoke  as  if  she  were 
hurt. 

*A  clerkship  would  snit  him  better 
perhaps,'  he  added,  getting  over  the  little 
annoyed  feeling  very  quickly. 

*  Tes/  said  the  girl;  she  believed  that 
was  what  he  wished. 

*A  good  recommendation  will  be  needed 
there,  and  certain  qtialifications  which  I 
hope  he  has — ^regular  and  steady  habits, 
punctuality,  and  a  quick  head  at  figures.' 

Rachel  spoke  for  him  so  enthusiasti- 
cally, that  the  master's  lips  were  contorted 
into  a  painftil  smile. 

*  Well,  I  will  talk  to  my  brother  James; 
perhaps  he  may  need  such  a  person.  From 
your  account,  he  would  be  a  treasure  to 
anybody,  Rachel.' 

They  were  now  standing  on  the  steps 
of  the  Quaker's  school;  he  rung  the  bell, 
and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened  by  the 
servant  he  went  away.  The  mistress  of 
the  house  saw  the  parting,  as  she  hap* 
pened  to  be  crossing  the  hall  at  the  mo- 
ment it  took  place;  and  as  Rachel  came 
up  to  her  she  afiked,  confidentially,  *Is 
that  thy  intended,  my  dear  7  He  is  a  grave, 
respectable  gentleman,  to  all  seeming.' 

*  He  is  an  old  friend  of  my  father,*  an- 
swered Rachel,  in  confusion. 

*0h,  then,  I  wsij  mistaken;  I  thought 
he  was  thy  intended.  No  offence,  Rachel, 
I  hope r 

*0h  no;'  and  they  went  into  the  class- 
room together. 

*  I  will  pay  for  a  fly  to  take  thee  home, 
Rachel;  the  night  is  more  stormy  than 
when  thou  came,'  said  the  Quakeress,  as 
the  young  teacher's  time  for  leaving  ap- 
proached. 

Rachel  was  veiy  grateful,  but  poor 
John  Archer,  who  had  stayed  at  the 
news-room  a  couple  of  hours  for  the  chance 
of  waylaying  her  on  her  return,  was  griev- 
ously disapix>inted  at  having  to  walk 
home  under  the  big  umbrella  alone. 

OHAPTER  YI. 

Mr  Archer's  efforts  for  George  Rugby 
were  crowned  with  ample  success;  the 
young  man  was  engaged  as  clerk  in  the 
banking  house  of  Archer,  Dillon,  &  Co., 
the  first  private  bank  in  Eversley,  at  a 
salary  of  ^120  a-year,  and  the  prospect  of 
an  increase.  It  was  a  happy  day  for  Rachel 
Aston  when  he  arrived;  for  her  mother  be- 
haved placably  towards  him,  and  Miss  Rug- 
by was  proud  and  gratified  at  her  brother's 
good  fortune.    At  ^he  little  house  in  the 


suburbs,  towards  spring,  there  wai  a  gmill 
festive  gathering  at  te»---Hettie  and  John 
Archer,  Miss  Rugby  and  George.  Radiel 
wished  her  friends  to  know  and  like  each 
other;  and  if  everybody  was  rather  sta^ 
there  waa  ample  reason  for  it  in  the  feel- 
ings of  two  at  least.  Do  what  he  would, 
John  Archer  could  not  overcome  his  pre- 
judice against  George,  and  Hettie  Saville, 
without  the  same  motive  for  disliking 
him,  felt  an  unieasoruible  antipathy  to 
his  quiet  voice  and  stealthily  poUte  man- 
ners 

^  I  wish  you  would  make  him  give  i^ 
wearing  so  much  frippery,  Rachel,'  said 
she,  half-impatieutly;  *  with  his  rings  and 
pins,  he  reminds  me  of  a  handsome  Jew 
pedlar.' 

Rachel  was  much  too  proud  of  him 
to  be  hurt  by  this  remark  —  perhaps 
she  imagined  Hettie  was  jealous  of 
her  having  a  lover  to  take  her  affection 
from  herself,  and  so  excused  it.  Miss 
Rugby  flattered  her  future  sister-m-law 
with  a  gracious  kiss,  and  told  her  that 
George  would  be  worth  something  now,  if 
he  could  be  induced  to  give  up  cigars  and 
finery,  for  there  was  nothing  worse  about 
him  than  a  little  vanity  and  nonsense. 

Presently  everybody  who  knew  Rachel 
Aston  knew  that  the  person  to  whom 
she  was  engaged  to  be  married  was  the 
tall,  good-looking  clerk  at  Archer  & 
Dillon's.  Milly  Wray  admired  him  ex- 
cessively,  and  began  forthwith  to  treat 
her  governess  with  great  respect.  She 
would  have  been  glad  to  receive  any  con- 
fidences that  the  other  might  have  been 
disposed  to  make,  but  Rachel  was  re- 
served, and  never  spoke  to  anybody  bat 
Hettie  of  the  darling  theme  of  all  her 
day-dreams.  It  was  understood  that  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place  in  the  luring, 
after  the  year  of  mourning  for  Mr  Aston 
had  expired. 

From  the  date  of  the  tea-party  to 
nearly  eight  months  after,  a  more  cheer- 
ful or  prettier  face  than  Rachel  Aston's 
was  not  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Evers- 
ley. It  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  her, 
and  to  know  that  if  few  women  worked 
harder,  or  did  their  duty  more  conscien- 
tiously, there  were  none  happier. 

But  then  a  change  began  to  be  percep- 
tible; it  showed  itself  in  an  unnatural 
gravity  and  frequent  absence  of  mind; 
her  eye  grew  anxious  and  restless,  her 
cheek  was  worn  hollow,  and  her  colour 
faded.  Hettie  Saville  remarked  it  the 
first,  and  though  she  had  an  inkling  of 
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the  cause,  she  did  not  seek  the  confideoGe 
which  Rachel  withheld;  indeed,  the  poor 
girl  tried  to  deceive  everybody,  and  to 
look  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter. 

She  maintain^  this  secresy  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  at  last  she  spoke.  Hettie 
had  come  to  spend  the  evening  with  her, 
in  an  absence  of  Mrs  Aston  at  a  relative's 
house  in  the  country,  and  during  the  long 
conversation  that  then  took  place,  the 
constraint  that  had  been  gradually  sepa- 
rating the  two  friends  disappeared. 

*  Rachel,  what  ails  you  V  asked  Hettie. 
Rachel  said  at  first  that  it  was  nothing, 

but  after  a  few  minutes  of  white  and  silent 
reflection  she  confessed  that  she  was  not 
happy  about  George. 

*  Why  not  T  questioned  her  friend. 

*  His  afiairs  are  not  going  on  well,  and 
I  am  sure  he  is  extravagant.  I  don't  like 
to  think  so,  but  I  am  afraid  he  is  begin- 
ning not  to  care  so  much  for  me  as  he 
did;'  and  the  poor  girl  burst  into  tears. 

Hettie  said  a  few  words  of  comfort  and 
encouragement,  and  then  waited  tUl  Ra- 
chel was  calm,  to  learn  more. 

*  He  used  always  to  be  at  Miss  Rugby's 
OA  the  nights  I  went  there  to  give  my 
lessons  when  first  he  came  to  Eversley, 
but  he  rarely  goes  there  now,'  continued 
Rachel,  in  a  distressed  tone.  *  His  sister 
says  he  has  been  borrowing  money  of  her 
again,  and  that  she  suspects  he  has  fiedlen 
into  gay  society.' 

*You  must  use  your  influence  with 
him.  Speak  to  him  unreservedly,'  said 
Hettie,  sharply.  *  If  I  were  in  your  posi- 
tion, I  would  tell  him  what  I  had  heard, 
and  learn  the  real  truth.  Oh,  Rachel,  he 
was  never  worthy  of  you.  If  he  were  not 
selfish  and  extravagant,  he  might  have 
made  you  a  happy  home.' 

*  I  think  sometimes  that  wUl  never  be,' 
was  the  low-spoken,  dreary  response.  *  I 
have  talked  to  him  about  card-playing, 
but  he  says  I  am  cross,  and  don't  love  him, 
and  I  can't  bear  that,  Hettie,  for  indeed, 
indeed  I  do  love  him  with  all  my  heart;' 
and  Rachel,  with  her  face  bowed  down  on 
her  hands,  wept  and  sobbed  violently. 

Hettie  put  her  arms  round  her,  and  spoke 
soothingly.  *  Perhaps  you  are  mistaken,' 
she  ventured  to  suggest;  *he  may  not 
have  gone  far  wrong,  and  when  you  are 
married  you  will  keep  him  straight.' 

Rachel  raised  her  head  with  an  effort. 
'I  have  learned  to  doubt  that,'  said  she. 

It  was  a  few  evenings  after  this  con- 
versation, while  Rachel,  her  mother,  and 
David  were  sitting  quietly  in  the  par- 
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lour,  the  two  former  at  work,  the  latter 
preparing  his  lessons,  that  John  Archer 
came  in.  His  manner  was  perturbed,  and 
his  countenance  agitated.  He  paused  in 
the  doorway  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  ^Rachel,  come  into  the  back  parlour; 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you  alone.' 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  white  and  trem- 
bling, and  fearing  she  scarce  knew  what, 
took  a  candle  from  the  table,  and  followed 
him  into  the  other  room. 

John  Archer  shut  the  door  carefully, 
and  then  giving  Radiel  a  seat,  for  she 
looked  ready  to  &)p,  asked,  *Do  you  know 
anything  about  Qeorge  Rugby.' 

*He  was  here  last  night  at  supper 
time,'  answered  the  poor  girl,  faintly;  *  I 
have  not  seen  him  since.  What  has  hap- 
pened?   Tell  me.' 

*  He  did  not  make  his  appearance  at 
the  bank  this  morning,  and  on  inquiring 
at  his  lodgings  he  was  found  to  have  left 
Eversley,  telling  the  woman  whose  rooms 
he  occupied  that  he  had  got  a  week's  holi- 
day, and  was  going  to  London.  Did  he 
mention  this  holiday  to  youl' 

^  Yes — is  it  not  true?'  gasped  Rachel; 
*  there  must  have  been  a  mistake.' 

*  A  very  serious  mistake,  Rachel.' 
*0h,  Mr  Archer,  he  has  not  done  any- 
thing wrong,  has  he?' 

*  I  can  scarcely  tell  you;  there  is  some- 
thing irregular  in  his  accounts — a  defi- 
ciency, a  falsification — I  did  not  rightly 
understand  what;  but  Mr  DiUou  and 
James  both  will  do  their  utmost  to  pre- 
vent him  from  escaping  the  country.' 
Rachel  sat  rigid  as  stone;  the  power  of 
motion  and  feeling  seemed  to  have  left 
her;  her  eyes  were  dry,  her  hands  locked 
convulsively.  *  You  see,*  continued  John 
Archer,  'his  habits  have  been  very^y; 
it  seems  that  he  indulged  in  gambling 
and  other  extravagances  quite  beyond  his 
salary.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  outshone; 
indeed,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  he 
was  a  young  man  of  no  principle;  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  appro- 
priated money  not  his  own — possibly  he 
intended  to  replace  it.' 

A  low,  agonised  cry  broke  from  Rachel's 
lips;  she  half  rose,  then  sat  down  again. 
*Hq  is  gone,  you  said?'  asked  she. 

*Yes.' 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

'He  came  to  me  about  six  weeks  ago 
for  money — he  was  pressed  for  it  then. 
We  had  not  £6  in  the  house,  and  so  I 
could  not  supply  him.  Oh!  it  is  my 
fault — ^my  fault,'  gasped  Rachel. 
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'Nonsenae,  child.  Toorfoolt!  how  can 
that  be?'  impatiently  said  the  master. 

*  What  right  had  he  to  expect  it?  For  your 
sake,  my  poor  girl,  I  hope  he  may  get 
away.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  the 
means  or  not.' 

*  I  gave  him  £16  last  night  He  told 
me  his  salary  would  be  due  after  Christ- 
mas, and  then  he  could  repay  me.' 

*The  base  young  scoundrel!  He  de- 
serves all,  and  more  than  all,  he  will  have 
to  suffer ! '  exclaimed  John  Archer,  unable 
to  control  his  indignation  and  contempt 
at  this  last  gross  instance  of  selfishness. 

*  You  may  be  thankful,  Rachel,  if  you 
have  seen  the  last  of  him.' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Mrs  Aston,  anxious  and  curious,  came  in. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Mr  Archer? '  asked 
she.  A  few  words  made  her  understand 
the  case.  She  lifted  up  her  hands,  exclaim- 
ing, from  real  fulness  and  thankfulness  of 
heart,  'Oh,  God,  what  a  blessed  escape 
my  child  has  had.  If  they  had  been  mar- 
ried, how  shocking!' 

*0h,  mother,  mother,  be  still!'  cried 
Rachel,  passionately;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment she  sank  fainting  to  the  floor. 

OHAPTEE  VII. 

*  Life  is  a  very  tangled  skein.  I  hope  it 
will  all  come  right  in  the  end,'  sighed 
Hettie  Saville. 

Rachel  Aston  was  opposite  her;  she 
had  thrown  off  her  bonnet  and  doak,  and 
was  crouched  down  upon  the  rug  before 
the  fire.  It  was  a  stinging  cold  night,  but 
it  could  scarcely  be  that  which  gave  to 
the  girl's  &ce  such  a  pinched  and  miserable 
expression:  it  was  rather  shame  and  sor- 
row which  had  been  busy  at  her  heart, 
nipping  off  its  half-budded  hopes,  and 
shrivelling  the  young  fruits,  with  their 
black  and  bitter  frosts.  She  had  been 
very  ill;  her  temples  were  hollow,  her 
eyes  slow,  dreary,  and  cold,  her  cheek  and 
lips  colourless.  She  had  begun  to  creep 
about  again  now,  and  to  do  as  much  of 
her  work  as  she  was  able;  but  during  her 
long  confinement  many  of  her  pupils  had 
&llen  away;  amongst  others  the  Wrays, 
who  had  paid  her  better  than  most 
of  those  she  taught.  Miss  Rugby's 
school  had  also  been  given  up,  and  the 
good  mistress  had  departed  from  Eversley, 
to  live  where  her  brothei^s  disgrace  was 
not  known;  and  there  again  Rachel  had 
lost  several  scholars.  Pecuniary  anxieties 
had  begun  to  mingle  with  other  thoughts 
— ^how  the  half-yeac's  rent  and  David's 


schooling  should  be  paid  when  they  fell 
due.  But  these  were  scarody  the  troubles 
which  were  weighing  down  her  heart,  as 
she  sat  shivering  by  Hettie's  fireside:  it 
was  the  deep  shame-smitten  grief,  which 
had  turned  her  youth  to  bitterness  and 
her  beauty  to  a  shadow. 

*I  could  have  borne  anything  but  dis- 
grace such  as  his,'  she  murmured,  half 
to  herself;  *if  he  had  left  me  for  someone 
else — ^if  he  had  died,  I  might  have  been 

proud  of  his  affection ;  but  now I  am 

ashamed  of  my  love;  I  blush  when  his 
name  comes  into  my  mind.  I  cannot  ex- 
cuse him  to  myselfl' 

'You  must  strive  to  put  him  out  of 
your  thoughts,  Rachel  One  so  unworthy 
does  not  deserve  a  regret.' 

'To  be  imprisoned  two  years,'  the 
poor,  broken-hearted  girl  went  on,  in  ihe 
same  absent,  dreamy  way — 'two  long 
miserable  years!  He  will  come  oat  a 
ruined,  characterless  man:  what  can  he 
do  then  ?  It  makes  me  shudd^  to  think 
of  it  He  will  sink  lower  and  lower.  I 
know  how  it  will  be:  he  had  not  strength 
to  resist  temptati<m;  he  will  not  liave 
strength  to  reform.  Oh,  Gfeorge,  Qeozge  1 ' 
She  did  not  weep,  though  her  eyes  were 
dim,  with  passionate,  rebellious  sorrow. 

Hettie  offered  no  unseaonable  advice; 
she  sat  silent,  and  let  the  wrung  heart 
ease  itself  in  its  own  way,  until  suddenly, 
as  with  an  effort  at  self-control,  Rachel, 
lifted  up  her  face  and  said,  'Hettie,  I 
am  very  selfish  to  come  here  maunder- 
ing over  my  troubles;  bat  you  bear  with 
me:  it  is  such  a  relief  to  speak.  My 
mother  only  says  I  ought  to  be  thankful 
for  my  escape;  and  do  you  know  I  fancy 
sometimes  that  I  could  have  borne  it 
better  if  I  had  been  really  his  wife  ?  that 
I  might  have  endeavoured  to  give  him 
courage  and  consolation  when  his  im- 
prisonment is  over.  We  might  have  gone 
to  another  country,  and  begun  a  new  life 
with  hope.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk — 
I  have  neither  the  right  nor  power  to 
help  him.  I  feel  as  strongly  as  you  do, 
Hettie,  that  we  are  separated  as  much 
as  if  one  or  the  other  were  dead.' 

'You  are  right  there,  Rachel,'  said 
Hettie,  with aquiet, resolute  face.  'In  these 
matters,  it  is  not  ourselves,  not  our  own 
feelings  only,  we  have  to  consider,  but  all 
belonging  to  us.  If  you  had  indeed  been 
his  wife,  you  must  have  followed  him 
through  evil  and  good  report,  but  now 
you  have  only  to  live  quietly,  and  bear 
your  trouble^  thankful  that  it  is  no  greater. 
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I  can  understand  all  your  bitter  dis- 
appointment, and  even  your  yearning  to 
support  his  miserable  weakness,  but  I 
could  not  sympathise  with  any  feeling 
which  would  lead  you  to  renew  your 
correspondence  with  him  afterwards.  It 
would  bring  a  shadow  upon  David,  who 
is  about  to  begin  the  world  for  himself;  it 
would  break  your  mother's  heart,  and  ali- 
ttiate  all  your  friends.  You  must  let  him 
go,  and  just  learn  to  suffer  and  be  still' 

*Hettie,  you  did  not  speak  to  me  so 
harshly  once.' 

^  You  want  a  tonic,  Rachel;  and  I  am 
administering  it,  in  the  shape  of  certain 
bitter  truths  which  you  will  not  say  to 
your  own  heart;  but  which  must  receive 
them,  and  grow  strong  upon  them  again, 
nevertheless.  For  the  sake  of  healing 
a  well-merited  wound,  you  are  not  to 
sacrifice  yourself  and  your  family;  you 
must  respect  the  opinion  of  those  whose 
judgment  is  clear:  above  all,  you  must 
respect  your  dead  father's  name.' 

'Oh,  Hettie,  be  atill--do  be  still!  I 
shall  come  to  think  as  yon  do,  by  and  by; 
only  give  me  time.  It  is  so  hard  to  feel 
anytUng  yet,  but  my  great  pain.' 

No  doubt  it  was  hard;  no  doubt  in  that 
tender  young  heart  a  tortured  echo  was 
awakened,  which  would  never  cease  to 
thrill  mournfully  as  long  as  the  heart  beat. 
Hettie  said  no  more;  amongst  her  ex- 
periences there  was  not  this — ^the  black 
and  bitter  shame  of  one  beloved. 

Presently,  Rachel  rose  up,  and  went 
away  out  into  the  winter  night,  the  dark, 
rainy  streets,  heeding  the  weather  even 
less  than  she  did  in  the  blithe  days  when 
her  hope  and  her  love  were  fresh  budded 
and  full  of  bloom.  A  great  happiness  or  a 
great  misery  are  botE  armour  of  proof 
against  these  external  accidents  of  time 
and  weather. 

John  Archer  followed  her  in  the  dis- 
tance; he  did  not  obtrude  his  presence 
upon  her,  for  she  seemed  to  have  con- 
ceived for  him  a  keen  dislike  since  the 
day  when  he  had  brought  her  those  evil 
tidings;  and  when  he  had  seen  her  safely 
within  her  own  home,  he  turned  back, 
patient  and  unresentful,  to  his  solitary 
house. 

CHAPTER  Till. 

During  the  three  years  that  succeeded 
the  fall  of  George  Rugby,  David  Aston 
remained  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
on  his  sister's  labours  for  support.  It 
was  up-hill  work  for  her  to  maintain  so 


many,  but  she  never  flagged  in  her  exer- 
tions. When  pupils  failed,  she  did  &ncy 
needlework,  and  drawings  for  sale:  once 
only,  in  a  great  strait,  had  she  been  com- 
pelled to  borrow  money;  and  then  Hettie 
Saville  had  lent  her  ^20,  which  were 
still  unrepaid.  Hettie  said  she  would  get 
it  back  on  doomsday,  and  that  would  be 
soon  enough. 

No  one  would  have  known  Rachel  at 
this  time  to  be  that  strong-spirited  girl 
who  had  done  battle  with  the  little  Wraya 
four  years  ago.  There  was  a  deep  impress 
of  suffering  on  her  face,  which  nothing 
could  ever  wear  out;  it  looked  out  from 
her  lai^ge  plaintive  eyes,  and  gave  a  settled 
depression  to  her  lips.  Her  beauty  had 
returned,  in  a  different  kind— exalted, 
purified,  refined;  a  most  attractive  beauty 
still,  though  wanting  the  glow  and  sunshine 
of  girlhood.  As  ill  Eversley  knew  her 
history,  her  pale,  continued  soitow  was 
respected;  even  her  wildest  and  least  feel- 
ing pupils  forbore  to  make  a  mock  at  her 
grave,  listless  ways,  and  low,  complaining 
voice.  Her  figure  was  well  known  in  the 
streets,  for  she  was  to  and  fro  in  all  wea- 
thers and  all  seasons. 

*I  am  never  at  rest,  but  when  I  am  at 
work,'  Rachel  said  to  Hettie:  meaning 
thereby  that  her  heart  was  still  only  when 
her  mind  was  full.  Her  friends  had  rea- 
soned with  her  and  rebuked  her,  till  they 
were  tired;  all  the  reply  they  could  get 
from  her  was,  'Let  me  alone;  let  me 
and  my  sorrow  alone;  you  cannot  under- 
stand it.'  It  appeared  almost  hopeless 
that  she  would  ever  regain  an  ordinary 
measure  of  cheerfulness.  She  made  no 
effort  in  that'direction  herself.  When  her 
work  was  to  be  done,  she  did  it  with  me- 
chanical ease  and  exactitude,  but  in  her  idle 
times  she  sought  neither  relaxation  nor 
distraction:  she  just  shut  herself  up  in 
her  chamber,  and  opened  out  the  old 
chapter,  and  conned  it  drearily  again,  and 
yet  again. 

Mrs  Aston  came  out  in  a  new  charac- 
ter under  these  circumstances.  In  some 
respects  she  changed  places  with  her 
daughter,  and  from  being  supported,  be- 
came herself  the  supporter;  she  grew  less 
fretful,  aud  more  forbearing  and  helpful, 
and  endeavoured  to  impart  some  of  her 
own  newly-acquired  fortitude  to  Rachel. 
But,  poor  soul,  suffering  bad  become  so 
habitual  with  her,  that  no  shock  less  vio- 
lent than  that  which  had  cast  her  into 
this  tranced  mourning,  would  suffice  to 
rouse  her  out  of  it. 
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His  term  of  imprisonment  over,  Qeorge 
Ragby  was  thrown  back  npon  the  world; 
without  character,  withoatoocapation,  and 
without  money.  What  Rachel  had  feared 
for  him  came  to  pass.  He  went  sliding 
down  the  easy  road  to  ruin — at  first 
feebly  checked  by  his  poor  sister,  but  at 
length  faster  and  faster,  lower  and  lower, 
until,  degraded  by  intemperance,  utterly 
hopeless  and  utterly  miserable,  he  sank 
out  of  sight,  amongst  the  dregs  of  society, 
and  was  forgotten  by  all  but  those  two 
women,  whose  happiness  had  gone  to 
wreck  upon  his  disgrace.  Rachel  kept 
up  an  occasional  correspondence  with 
Miss  Rugby,  and  thus  she  knew  all  con- 
cerning George — how  he  had  never  striven 
manfully  to  recover  good  fame,  how,  in- 
deed, he  had  never  sincerely  repented  of 
the  evil  he  had  done.  It  was  not  possible 
that,  knowing  what  she  did,  any  love  for 
this  man  could  remain  in  Rachers  heart, 
but  it  pained  her  to  know  how  lost  he 
was,  and  the  fear  of  what  he  might  be- 
come kept  her  heart  sore.  She  could  not 
disconnect  her  thoughts  from  him-— or 
perhaps  she  made  no  right  effort  so  to  do. 

One  night,  returning  late  from  her 
teaching  alone,  as  was  usual  with  her 
now,  she  was  obliged  to  turn  off  the  pave- 
ment, to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  a 
man,  who  came  staggering  forward  to 
meet  her,  evidently  intoxicated.  The 
light  of  a  gas-lamp  fell  on  the  sordid 
clothing  and  imbruted  countenance  of 
this  person,  in  whose  flushed  and  swollen 
features  Rachel  recognised  Qeorge  Rugby. 
She  ran  forward  in  haste,  for  he  also  knew 
her,  and  crying  out  her  name,  had  at- 
tempted to  catch  her  arm  as  she  passed. 
She  evaded  him,  by  slipping  up  a  dark 
street,  and  taking  a  circuitous  road  home. 
This  painful  sight  left  her  with  a  deep 
impression  of  pain  and  disgust.  *  Oh !  I 
hope  we  shall  never  come  across  each 
other  again,'  she  kept  on  saying  to  her- 
self. She  had  never  attempted  to  realise 
the  sight  of  his  loathsome  debasement. 
She  had  thought  of  him  always  as  pale, 
despairing,  and  sad; — this  reeling  satyr 
was  nowise  like  her  ideal.  She  began 
to  be  ashamed  of  her  obstinate  sorrow,  and 
forcibly  put  it  away  from  her. 

A  few  days  after  this — it  was  the  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  Rachel  was  alone  in 
the  house,  the  rest  of  the  family  being 
gone  to  church — there  came  a  gentle  knock 
at  the  door.  Thinking  that  it  might  be 
Hettie  Saville,  who  often  came  on  this  day 
to  see  her,  she  went  and  opened  it.   Out- 


side stood  George  Rugby,  sober,  but  hag- 
gard and  wretched*  She  was  dreadfully 
startled  and  shocked  by  his  appearance, 
but  she  preserved  her  presence  of  mind, 
and  steadily  reclosed  the  door,  without 
speaking.  He  came  to  the  parlour  win- 
dow, and  looked  in  at  her  where  she  sat, 
white  and  breathless,  on  a  chair,  with  her 
eyes  closed  and  half-fainting.  He  knocked 
on  the  glass,  and  said,  piteously,  *  Rachel, 
I  am  starving;  I  have  not  tast^  food  to- 
day.* She  went  away  to  the  kitchen,  pro- 
cured a  slice  of  bread  and  meat,  and  gave 
them  to  him,  with  the  little  silver  she  had 
in  herpurse.  He  madean  attemptto  enter 
the  house,  saying,  *  Am  I  to  go  away  from 
your  door  like  a  beggar,  Rachel?'  But  her 
steadfast  face  was  a  rebuke  even  to  him, 
and  he  went  out  of  the  little  garden  at 
once,  with  his  head  down,  as  if  repentance 
had  overtaken  him  at  last. 

Rachel  did  not  mention  this  incident 
to  any,  but  one  night  during  the  following 
week  she  entered  Hettie  Saville's  lodgings 
much  later  than  usual.  She  was  very 
pale,  and  evidently  tired,  but  there  was 
a  certain  quietness  and  peace  on  her  face 
to  which  it  had  long  been  a  stranger.  She 
sat  down  in  silence  for  some  minutes, 
with  her  hand  pressed  over  her  heart, 
and  then,  with  a  slow  glance  at  Hettie, 
whispered,  *  He  is  dead.' 

No  need  to  ask  of  whom  she  spoke. 

*  Dead ! '  repeated  Hettie,  as  if  setting 
a  seal  of  unchangeability  on  the  other's 
words. 

*He  sent  for  me,'  Rachel  went  on. 
*  He  had  been  thrown  down,  and  run  over; 
he  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  and  died 
there  of  his  injuries  three  days  ago.  This 
aftenioon  he  was  buried;  there  was  no 
harm  in  going  to  his  poor  funeral;  it  will 
please  his  sister — it  has  eased  my  mind 
too.    You  do  not  blame  me,  Hettie?' 

*0h  no.    And  you  saw  him  alive?* 

'Yes — there  was  a  clergyman  with 
him;  he  seemed  very  sorry  and  anxious, 
but  not  despairing — ^what  do  you  think  ?' 

'Let  us  leave  him  to  God's  mercy, 
Rachel;  no  need  to  disquiet  your  heart 
now.' 

'  I  think  not  myself.* 

And  so  Rachel  buried  her  dead. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  succeeding  four  years  brought  no 
further  change  in  the  Aston  family,  ex- 
cept David's  removal  to  London,  to  com- 
plete his  studies  in  his  profession;  for, 
having  overcome  his  poetical  tendencies. 
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he  had  adopted  the  medical  calling.  Mrs 
Aston  was  now  a  grey-haired,  feeble  wo- 
man, who  always  spoke  of  Rachel  as  *my 
good  daughter,  my  best  comfort.*  Rachel 
was  more  like  her  old  self,  although  her 
face  bore  the  expression  of  one  who  has 
done  and  suffered  much  in  early  life,  and 
dwelt  more  in  the  shade  then  the  sun- 
shine of  the  world — and  this  was  but  na- 
tural. Nevertheless,  her  rebellious  grief 
was  all  buried  away  out  of  sight,  and  if 
the  remembrance  of  it  soughed  plaint- 
ively across  her  mind  at  times,  she  looked 
back  upon  it  with  a  sort  of  wonderment, 
that,  having  borne  so  much,  she  should 
still  live  on,  peaceful  and  unrepining. 

John  Archer  had  taken  his  doctor's 
degree,  and  had  risen  to  the  post  of  head- 
master at  the  school.  He  was  still  un- 
married, and  still  hopeful.  He  had  re- 
gained his  footing  of  intimate  family  friend 
at  the  Astons,  and  always  spent  three 
evenings  a- week  at  least  in  their  parlour. 
Rachel  had  conquered  her  antipathy  for 
him  long  since,  and  was  as  amiable  to  him 
as  in  those  days  when  she  was  his  best  be- 
loved pupil;  he,  however,  in  the  midst  of 
his  satisfaction,  could  not  but  see  that 
her  liking  for  him  was  merely  that  of 
habit.  In  his  frequent  visits,  he  often 
met  Hettie  Saville,  and  felt  tacitly  that 
she  approved  him;  that  his  gaunt  figure 
and  harsh  features  were  never  matter  of 
jesting  to  her,  as  they  had  been  to  Rachel 
in  her  girlish  flights.  He  liked  her  con- 
versation; she  would  speak  out  her 
thoughts,  which  were  worth  speaking, 
frankly  and  clearly;  she  had  an  earnest, 
truthful  air,  and  a  mind  trained  and  culti- 
vated more  by  study  and  observation  than 
world-experience.  She  was  besides  of  a 
pleasant  countenance — the  master's  eye 
loved  beauty — and  had  preserved  her 
bloom  better  than  poor  Rachel. 

It  happened,  on  one  occasion,  that  some 
interesting  subject  having  been  intro- 
duced, Hettie  and  the  doctor,  in  talking 
it  over,  seemed  to  shut  Rachel  out  from 
the  conversation.  She  sat  apart,  sewing, 
and  feeling  with  a  sort  of  jealous  pain 
that  they  were  neglecting  her,  she  listened 
to  them ,  an  d  watched  them  narrowly.  She 
had  so  long  been  first  with  John  Archer, 
that  it  stung  her  to  see  another  person — 
even  Hettie — absorbing  him.  She  said 
to  him,  when  they  were  shaking  hands  at 
the  door  afterwards,  with  a  tone  of  almost 
bitterness  in  her  voice,  *  You  are  learning 
to  do  without  me  now;  good-night.  I  was 
80  glad  to  see  how  Hettie  and  you  agreed.* 


The  master  kept  her  hand  in  his.  *Say 
that  again,  Rachel,'  said  he,  in  a  deep  way, 
as  if  his  heart  were  stirred  within  him  by 
some  sudden  and  strong  hope.  Instead, 
she  tried  to  draw  away  her  fingers,  and 
escape.  There  was  a  fine  moon,  and  it 
shone  on  her  fac6  where  a  quivering 
whiteness  had  fallen  such  as  he  remem- 
bered years  ago.  He  would  not  let  her  go. 
*  Rachel,  do  you  care  for  me,  or  do  you 
only  not  hate  mel'  asked  he.  She 
stood,  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  but  silent.  *Do  you 
hear  me,  Rachel,*  said  John  Archer,  *or 
are  you  in  a  dream,  as  you  have  been  so 
longf 

*I  am  just  waking,  I  think,*  replied 
she,  with  something  of  her  old  mischievous 
smile  on  her  lips;  and  with  a  sudden  effort 
she  extricated  her  fingers,  and  ran  in. 

Hettie  Saville  was  quite  struck  with 
the  light  in  her  eyes  as  she  re-entered  the 
parlour,  and  called  to  her  to  come  up- 
stairs; so  the  two  left  Mrs  Aston  alone, 
and  went  away  together.  When  they 
were  come  to  Rachel's  room,  she  threw 
herself  into  a  chair,  and  began  to  laugh, 
from  which,  in  half-a-minute,  she  passed 
to  crying.  *Ah!*  thought  Hettie,  *the 
tangle  is  coming  right  at  last;*  and  she 
just  let  her  cry  on  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

*  I  scarcely  know;  I  am  very  silly.  I 
was  thinking  of  many  things.  Bo  you  re- 
member where  we  were,  ten  years  ago  ?' 

*Ten  years  ago!*  echoed  Hettie,  who 
was  in  a  gay  mood  for  her — Hen  years  ago ! 
Don't  mention  such  a  time.  I  cannot 
tax  my  memory  with  anything  so  far 
gone  into  the  shades  of  antiquity.  To 
hear  you  talk,  one  would  fancy  we  were 
ladies  of  a  certain  age.* 

*Do  you  remember  where  we  were 
then]*  persisted  Rachel. 

*In  our  long  clothes,  I  suppose;  or 
stretched  on  the  rack  of  a  sound  English 
education.' 

*  Why  will  you  laugh,  Hettie]  I  was 
feeling  melancholy.* 

*  Nonsense — if  you  have  got  a  painful 
thought,  crush  it.  Why  indulge  in  blink- 
ing retrospections  ]  I  must  laugh  if  you 
do.  What  is  the  use  of  turning  up  the 
sods  that  cover  the  graves  of  past  plea- 
sures or  past  pains]  I  hate  ghosts  and 
shadows  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions.  I 
know  by  your  tone,  Rachel,  you  were  go- 
ing to  cite  some  defunct  sorrow  to  the  bar 
of  memory,  that  you  were  going  to  try  it, 
sentence  it,  bury  it,  and  weep  over  it  again. 
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Now  this  is  too  bad;  troubles  ought  to 
have  no  resurrection.' 

Rachel  looked  cheered: — *I  am  sure 
yours  is  a  good  philosophy,  for  those  who 
caD>  practise  it/  said  she. 

'  Yes;  a  philosophy  for  all  sorts  of  wea- 
ther/ responded  Ilettie.  Then  she  began 
to  sing — 

* '  Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam*  down  the  laog 
glen, 
And  sair  wi'  his  love  be  did  deave  me; 
I  said  there  was  nothing  I  hated  like  men: 
Thedeucega'ewi'mto  Delieveme,  believe 

me; 
The  denoe  ga'e  wi'm  to  believe  me." 

Do  you  know  that  song,  Rachel  ?' 

'No.  Hettie,  are  you  ditft?  I  never 
heard  you  sing  before. 

*  Well,  then,  I  will  give  you  a  little  bit 
more  now.  Those  old  Scottish  songs  are 
favourites  of  mine;'  and  then  she  went 
on — 

*  "  He  spaV  o' the  darts  in  my  bonnie  sreyeen. 
And  Tow'd  for  my  love  he  was  aeemg: 
I  said  he  might  dee  when  he  likit  for  Jean; 
The  Lord  forgi'e  me  for  leeing,  for  leeing; 
The  Lord  forgi'e  me  for  leeing. 

He  begg'd  for  gndesake  I  wad  be  his  wife, 
Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow; 

So,  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 
I  think  I  mann  wed  him  to-morrow,  to- 
morrow; 
I  think  I  mann  wed  him  to-morrow." 

If  the  doctor  had  heard  that,  he  would 
say  it  was  a  very  good  song,  and  very  well 
sung;  so,  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body 
in  Ufe,  I  think  you  maun  wed  him  to- 
morrow,' added  Hettie,  kissing  her  friend. 

'Indeed, shallInot;'and  I  think  you 
are  very  foolish,  Hettie,'  replied  Rachel, 
giving  her  a  gentle  push. 

'  WeU,  then,  I  would  marry  him  myself 
but  I  cannot — ^for 

**  Donald  Caird's  come  again  i 
Donald  Caird's  come  again ! 
Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  elen, 
Donald  Caird's  come  again ! 

And  Hettie,  indeed,  looked  half-daft  with 
joy,  while  Rachel  stared  at  her,  quite  be- 
wildered. 

'Who  is  Donald  Oaird?'  asked  she,  in 
hopes  of  solving  the  riddle. 

'  Have  you  never  heard  of  Robin  Les- 
lie— Cousin  Robin  who  went  out  to  India? 
My  Robin  1  Tes — Robin  Leslie's  come 
again !  Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen, 
^bin  Leslie's  come  again !' 

'  What  does  it  mean  1  I  never  heard  of 
him  before.* 

'  It  means  this,  my  darling,  that  if  you 


don't  make  haste  and  marry  John  Archer, 
I  cannot  be  your  bridesmaid.' 

'Married,  Hettie!  you  mairied!  I 
never  knew  you  had  a  lover.' 

*  Because  I  never  told  you;  I  have  not 
the  knack  of  talking  of  myself — ^but  the 
fact  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  so  you  are  to 
believe  it.  Have  I  not  behaved  well  to- 
night? I  have  been  longing  to  tell  yon 
ever  since  I  came  in  before  tea,  but  there 
I  found  that  everlasting  doctor,  and  I  did 
not  wish  to  make  a  confidante  of  him 
exactly.' 

'  But,  Hettie,  it  was  not  friendly  in  you 
to  keep  it  from  me  so  long — I  told  you 
everything.' 

'  Don't  be  cross,  Rachel;  there  was  no- 
thing to  tell  I  cannot  bear  to  dissect  my- 
self for  anybody;  such  morbid  anatomy 
does  not  suit  me.  And,  besides^  did  you 
ever  ask  me  of  my  concerns  1  Just  re- 
flect how  much  you  really  know  about 
me.* 

'  I  know  you  have  been  a  very  &ithfbl 
and  comfortable  friend  for  many  years, 
and  that  you  have  a  generous^  warm 
heart.' 

'Thanks;  that  is  enough.  And  you 
have  been  the  same  to  me,  a  constant 
friend,  when  friends  have  been  but  few.' 

'  But,  Hettie,  ia  this  all  I  am  to  know 
about  you  and  this  Donald  Oaird  or  Robin 
Leslie?' 

'  What  more  would  you  know  V 

'  Everything— all  about  it !  * 

'About  it— about  what?' 

'Hettie,  don't  pretond  to  be  stuind; 
you  understand  quite  well.* 

'  Well — once  upon  a  time — ^is  not  that 
the  way  to  begin  a  story  ?' 

'Yes,  yes — go  on!' 

'Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  girl 
who  had  a  cousin — no,  he  was  not  a 
cousin,  but  they  had  been  brought  up  to- 
gether, and,  for  hick  of  a  better  name, 
they  called  each  other  cousins.' 

Hettie  stopped,  and  threw  her  long  dark 
curls  back  from  her  face,  which  was  a  little 
flushed — perhaps  with  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  perhaps  with  some  pleasant  thought, 
for  she  looked  as  bright  as  any  girl  could 
do  in  her  freshest  spring. 

'  Go  on — ^go  on,'  entreated  Rachel,  im- 
patiently. 

'These  two  grew  up,  and  then  the 
strangest  thing  happened.  Though  they 
had  b«en  companions  and  pkymates  as 
young  things,  when  they  were  older,  they 
were  found  to  be,  by  the  friends  of  both, 
quito  unequal,  for  the  girl  was  poor,  and 
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the  boj  was  of  some  estate.  They  did 
not  take  this  view  of  the  matter;  in  short, 
they  loTed  each  other  unreasonably.  To 
put  a  stop  to  this  folly,  the  cousin  was 
sent  off  to  India,  and  ordered  to  come  to 
his  senses;  and  the  girl,  for  her  presump- 
tion and  ingratitude  in  loving  what  she 
had  been  trained  to  love,  was  turned 
adrift,  to  work  her  own  way  through  the 
world,  or  to  slip  and  slide  about  on  its 
perilous  pathways,  if  she  should  chance 
on  stormy  weather.  Well,  she  took  her 
courage  and  woman's  wit  with  her,  and 
worked  aocoitling  to  her  power,  and  was, 
in  her  way,  eminently  respectable.  She 
bad  dark  days,  and  dull  days,  and  heavy 
days,  and  lonely  days,  sometimes,  but  she 
had  faith  that  all  would  come  right  in 
the  end;  so  she  waited  in  hope;  then  she 
waited  in  patience;  and  at  last  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  cousin  found  himself 
free  and  independent;  so  he  travelled 
back  to  England,  and  found  his  way  to 
where  one  watched  for  him  with  a  flaith- 
ful  heart — and  that's  the  end,  tluUfs  why 
I  sing — 

"  Donald  Caird's  come  again ! 
Donald  Caird's  come  again  I 
Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird's  come  again !    ' 

And  Hettie  clasped  Rachel  round  the 
neck,  and  kissed  her,  enthusiastically. 

*  I  am  glad,  very  glad !  How  happy 
you  will  be! '  said  RacheL 

*  Yes — and  you  will  be  happy,  too:  the 
doctor  is  very  kind;  he  will  give  you  your 
own  way  in  everything.' 

Rachel  shook  her  head,  but  did  not 
look  altogether  displeased. 

*  Confess  you  like  him,  just  a  little,' 
whispered  Hettie,  peering  into  her  face. 

*Ah!  Hettie,  but  it  is  not  like  the 
first.' 

'  If  you  go  back  to  that  old,  old  story,  I 
will  quarrel  with  you,  Rachel.  There  is 
no  sense  in  it.' 

*  It  is  a  shame  in  me  to  damp  your  spirits, 
but,  Hettie,  everybody  cannot  forget  as 
easily  as  you.' 

*  Forget^  Rachel !  I  have  been  remem- 
bering all  my  days  for  ten  years  past. 
Don't  think  idl  the  fidelity  in  this  world 
is  centred  in  your  own  little  person.  To 
go  no  further  than  John  Archer — con- 
sider his.  I  am  not  sure  you  deserve 
such  a  man's  love.' 

*  Do  you  think  I  might  deserve  it,  if  I 
tried  r 

*  Really  he  is  the  best  judge;  but  it 


seems  that  he  will  give  it  you  whether 
you  do  or  not.' 

*  We  have  got  on  the  old  theme  again 
— myself;  you  have  encouraged  me  so 
long  in  this  bad  and  selfish  habit,  that  I 
shall  not  be  easy  to  break  off  it.  Yoa 
have  been  veiy  kind  to  me,  Hettie.' 

*  I  should  have  had  a  heart  of  stone  to 
be  otherwise,  Rachel;  but  take  my  word 
for  it,  an  obstinate,  indulged  sorrow  is  the 
most  selfish  thing  in  humanity:  it  just 
blinds  the  muid  to  everything  but  its  own 
narrow  limit.  You  have  seen  the  wrong 
and  folly  of  it  now,  and  are  going  to 
mend,  I  hope.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  the  miserable  past  shall  never  recur 
to  you,  but  give  it  its  due  weight — ^it  is 
gone,  irrevocable.  *^Live  in  the  living 
present,  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead." 
When  I  quote  poetry,  you  know  I  am  in 
most  serious  earnest,  quite  lacking  words 
of  my  own  to  express  my  feelings.  Let 
me  have  my  bonnet  now;  it  is  time  I  was 
at  home.' 

Rachel  assisted  her  friend  to  get  ready, 
and  went  down-stairs  to  the  door  with  her. 

^  Now,  Rachel,  when  the  doctor  comes 
to  you  to-morrow,  give  him  nothing  but 
good  words;  don't  let  any  old  shadows 
come  up  between  you,'  were  Hettie's  last 
words,  as  she  went  down  the  garden  path. 

Rachel  entered  the  parlour,  with  a  smile 
on  her  fi&ce,  which  was  instantly  turned 
to  a  blush  of  confusion,  when  she  saw 
John  Archer  standing  on  the  hearth-rug, 
watching  the  door.  He  had  returned 
while  the  two  were  up-stairs. 

*  Rachel,  I  am  come  back — I  must  get 
my  answer  to-night;  there  is  no  rest  for 
me  until  I  get  it,'  said  he,  impetuously. 

Mrs  Aston  had  disappeared,  and  her 
daughter,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  had  no 

time  to  return  to  buried  troubles. John 

Archer  got  his  answer — the  answer  he 
wanted,  and  Rachel  married  him  three 
weeks  after. 

Hettie  Saville  said,  about  the  doctor's 
policy,  that  it  was  a  master-stroke  of 
genius;  for,  if  her  friend  had  had  time  to 
consider,  she  would  have  argued  herself 
into  a  belief  that  it  was  her  duty  to  go 
on  maundering  and  regretting  for  twenty 
years  longer. 

Hettie  and  Donald  Cakd,  or  Robert 
Leslie,  or  the  cousin,  were  united  shortly^ 
after  John  Archer  and  Rachel.  The  two 
couples,  with  David  and  Mrs  Aston,  dined 
together  on  last  Cnristmas  Day,  previous 
to  the  return  to  India  of  Hettie  and  her 
husband. 
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It  appears  that  at  a  meeting  of  prelates, 
held  at  Loretto  (where  stands  the  holy 
house  which  flew  through  the  air  all  the 
way  from  Palestine  to  Italy),  under  the 
presidence  of  a  cardinal,  there  was  insti- 
tuted a  congregation  of  religious  persons, 
to  be  called  Sacconi,  because  their  cos- 
tume is  like  a  sack.  These  religious 
persons,  says  the  Rome  correspondent  of 
the  *  Independence  Beige'  newspaperyliave 
the  right  of  penetrating  into  kitchens,  of 
oncovering  pots,  saucepans,  and  soup- 
ooilers,  to  see  whether  there  be  any  trans- 
gression of  the  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  &st-days;  of  searching  papers, 
to  discover  the  minutest  trace  of  impiety 
or  revolution.  Moreover,  their  duty  is  to 
denounce  blasphemers.  A  portion  of  the 
fine— namely,  fifteen  bajocchi,  or  seven- 
pence-halfpenny — is  promised  as  their  re- 
compense for  the  performance  of  that 
meritorious  act  At  eight  in  the  evening 
— when  the  bell  tolls  the  Angelus — the 
Sacconi  are  to  take  note  of  such  profone 
and  wicked  persons  as  do  not  go  down  on 
their  knees,  even  in  the  streets,  and  are 
to  denounce  them  forthwith,  for  their 
souPs  health-  These,  and  several  other 
equally  wise  and  benevolent  directions, 
showing  the  fitness  of  the  princes  of  the 
church  for  the  task  of  government,  are 
set  forth  in  a  document  printed  at  their 
special  printing-office  at  Fermo.  Now, 
what  does  the  word  *  Concordat'  imply 
and  mean,  but  that  sauce  for  goose  shall 
be  sauce  for  gander!  that  what  the 
pontifical  wisdom  thinks  good  for  its  own 
people  at  home,  must  also  be  good  for  its 
well-beloved  Austrians  abroad!  Trans- 
Alpine  and  cis- Alpine  ought  to  be  one  and 
the  same  to  a  potentate  who  pretends  to 
universal  and  infallible  rule.  The  papal 
authority  will  undoubtedly  send  forth  in- 
numerable hosts  of  Sacconi,  monks  fat- 
tened on  fines,  holy  members  of  the  Paul 
Pry  Order,  to  peep  under  the  dish-covers 
— and  a  little  deeper  still — ^through  the 
vast  districts  of  which  Vienna  and  Prague 
are  the  centres.  And,  indeed,  it  is  time. 
The  ears  of  His  Holiness  are  polluted  by 
reports  which  cannot,  and  shall  not,  be 
true;  the  Sacconi,  therefore,  will  find  out 
the  blasphemous  revil^rs,  and  cause  them 
to  be  mulcted,  tenderly,  at  only  seven- 
pence-halfpenny  the  offence.  Of  course, 
the  calumnies  are  not  founded  on  fact; 


because,  if  they  were,  the  nilers  of  Rome 
would  be  unfit  for,  and  incapable  of,  their 
lofty  functions,  which  is  a  non-sequitur, 
an  utter  *  Quod  non  erat  demonstrandum.' 

It  is  asserted  that  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions of  Austria,  notably  the  Brothers 
of  Mercy,  are  productive  of  the  most  cor- 
rupting results;  and  that  such  disorders 
are  not  limited  either  to  them  espedallj, 
or  to  the  fraternity  in  Germany  mereiy. 
We  are  told  that  everybody  knows  the 
boundless  scandals  arising  from  Spanish 
conventualism  only  a  few  years  ago,  and 
how  Spain  improved  prodigiously  when 
friars  and  nuns  ceased  to  swarm  her 
streets;  that,  in  Mexico,  the  wolf-like 
monkish  voracity  after  riches  exceeds 
everything  that  can  be  imagined;  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  of  more  than  hslf 
the  landed  property  being  in  the  grasp  of 
the  church.  But  the  Sacconi  will  enter 
into  all  those  details,  and  send  their  re- 
port (and  the  balance  of  fines  collected), 
to  head-quarters.  They  have  a  rich  har- 
vest before  them  to  reap.  We  will  be 
content  to  glance  at  the  work  laid  out  for 
them  within  the  boundaries  of  Austria 
alone. 

The  cat  was  let  out  of  the  bag,  in  this 
wise;  for  it  was  intended  to  have  stran- 
gled her  or  drowned  her  in  the  sack:— 
There  were,  and  are,  two  brethren  in  the 
flesh  —  John  Evangelist  and  Ubaldus 
Borzinsky — who  were  also  coimected  by 
spiritual  brotherhood;  they  were  Brothers 
of  Mercy.  Both  have  been  guilty  of 
heinous  offences.  John  perversely  thought 
fit  to  change  his  religion.  In  1855,  seve- 
ral Bohemian  priests  had  joined  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of 
Huss,  Hhe  morning  star  of  the  Refor- 
mation,' and  of  his  followers  who  have 
suffered  for  conscience*  sake ;  for  it  has 
been  computed  that  two  millions  of  per- 
sons have,  at  different  times,  perished  in 
Bohemia  through  persecutions  of  one 
form  or  another;  a  most  edifying  arith- 
metical result  to  arrive  at!  Others,  with- 
out a  formal  recantation,  have,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  left  the  Romish 
Church,  and  have  applied  themselves  to 
philology,  medicine,  and  other  learned 
lay  pursuits. 

One  of  the  earliest  offenders,  Dr  Sme- 
tana.  Doctor  and  Dean  of  the  Philoso- 
phical  Faculty    of  the    University  of 
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Prague,  had  a  red-hot  excommunication 
hurled  at  his  head.  But  soon  afterwards 
the  renegade  fell  ill,  and  was  thereby 
prevented  from  joining  the  Protestants 
publicly.  The  Archbishop  of  Prague 
visited  him  twice  on  his  death-bed,  but 
attempted  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  re- 
cant He  died  at  Prague,  in  1850,  was 
buried  in  the  Lutheran  cemetery  there, 
and  was  followed  to  his  last  resting-place 
by  a  crowd  of  twenty  thousand  persons. 
His  sadly  misguided  friends  and  admirers 
will  tell  you,  probably,  that  that  was  a 
proof  of  public  sympathy! 

Three  more  priests,  belonging  to  the 
same  religious  order  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
tainted  with  the  self-same  heresy,  re- 
nounced the  communion  of  Rome,  with- 
out, however,  legally  joining  the  Protest- 
ant Church.  But  the  public  excom- 
munication of  Dr  Smetana  had  excited 
so  much  ridicule  in  all  parts  of  Bohemia, 
that  these  three  naughty,  disobedient 
boys  were  excommunicated  privately, 
without  any  fuss,  the  notification  thereof 
being  sent  to  their  dwellings,  where  they 
were  living  in  quiet  with  their  friends 
and  relations.  In  short,  they  were  deli- 
cately told  to  consider  themselves  birched. 
Nevertheless,  the  loss  of  these  priests,  and 
especially  the  fear  of  losing  more,  greatly 
enraged  the  orthodox  hierarchy,  who,  the 
same  year,  introduced  the  sharp  practice 
of  immediately  seizing  every  priest  who 
took  the  first  legal  steps  to  join  the  new- 
fangled faith,  and  of  then  confining  and 
ill-treating  him  in  a  variety  of  ingenious 
ways.  Wey wam,  Nowotny,  John  Flicek, 
Joseph  Kordina,  Hanker,  and  Feika,  are 
perverse-minded  priests  who  have  thought 
fit  to  emigrate — cut  and  run,  and  make 
themselves  scarce — ^by  taking  refuge  in 
Prussia,  Silesia,  Bremen,  and  America, 
some  after  a  course  of  the  merciful  order's 
discipline,  some  without  having  had  that 
agreeable  experience.  One  thing  is  clear; 
these  gentlemen,  by  the  very  fact  of  their 
elopement,  showed  their  consciousness  of 
having  done  what  they  ought  not  to  have 
done,  in  running  counter  to  their  spiritual 
pastors  and  masters,  and  in  following  out 
the  consequences  of  their  own  erring  pri- 
vate judgment 

It  was  hoped  that  the  leaven  of  human 
pride  and  reason  had  ceased  to  ferment 
in  doctrinal  matters,  and  had  worked  it- 
self out  utterly  by  this  last  exodus  and 
ejection  of  priestly  scum,  leaving  none  but 
the  pure  and  the  true-believing  behind; 
when  —  scandalous  news! — in  January, 


1855,  John  Evangelist  Borzinsky,  of  the 
order  of  the  Monks  of  Mercy,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
Petershain,  Prussia,  by  Dr  Wonotny,  the 
notorious  heterodox  pastor  thereof.  But, 
as  it  is  believed  that  criminal  offenders 
often  blindly  run  their  heads  against  the 
post  of  condemnation  and  punishment,  so 
Borzinsky,  on  the  very  day  of  his  abjura- 
tion, set  ofi*,  like  a  simpleton,  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  Bohemia. 
Had  he  not  the  sense  to  know  beforehand 
that  the  place  would  be  too  hot  to  hold 
him?  When  there,  how  could  he  be  so 
stupid  as  not  to  take  the  hints  given  him 
to  flee?  Instead  of  that  (which  would 
have  shown  a  little  prudence),  he  and  his 
friends  foolishly  hoped  that,  as  everything 
connected  with  his  new  profession  of  faith 
had  been  legally  effected,  he  would,  as  a 
Protestant  Christian,  remain  unmolested. 
But,  had  that  unreasonable  supposition 
proved  correct,  every  other  enthusiast 
who  could  lay  hands  on  a  Bible  or  a  Tes- 
tament— who  should  read  them,  and  then 
think  fit  to  tiun  Lutherans  too — must 
have  been  likewise  left  in  peace  to  spread 
his  errors.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that,  a  short  time  after  his  re- 
turn, while  staying  at  his  father's  house, 
at  Prosnitz  in  Moravia,  he  was  suddenly 
arrested  in  the  night  by  the  military  and 
police  agents,  by  whom  he  was  conducted 
to  the  convent  at  Prague,  and  there  de- 
livered over  to  his  superiors.  Canon  Dit- 
trich,  apostolic  visiter  of  the  order  at 
Prague,  then  told  him  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  worse  crime  than  if  he  had  made 
off  from  the  monastery  with  ten  thousand 
florins  in  his  pocket.  Several  members  of 
the  order  have  thus  decamped,  with  their 
carpet-bags  well  filled,  at  the  expense  of 
the  community.  Of  course,  he,  the  culprit 
of  culprits,  was  subjected  to  the  utmost 
rigours  of  imprisonment. 

The  bird  was  caught  Trust  his  cap- 
tors not  to  hold  him  fast!  He  may  beat 
his  wings  against  his  cage  as  much  as  he 
likes,  but  he  must  submit  to  the  fate  of  a 
piping  bullfinch;  for  what  they  want  is 
to  teach  him  to  sing  exactly  the -kind  of 
song  that  suits  them.  Canon  Dittrich  is 
indefatigable  in  playing  the  bird-organ, 
personally  and  by  deputy,  directly  and  in- 
directly. Canon  Dittrich  considered  John 
Evangelist's  treatment  perfectly  right, 
and  threatened  to  employ  force  to  compel 
him  to  recant — that  is,  in  plain  English, 
to  pipe  the  right  tune.  Canon  Dittrich 
caused  him  to  be  constantly  urged  to 
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write  a  letter  to  the  Primate  of  Hungary, 
Cardinal  Scitowsky,  and  to  the  provin- 
dal,  containing  the  notes  of  the  original 
melody,  to  be  said  or  sung,  which  had 
been  so  repeatedly  rehearsed  in  bis  ears; 
which  if  he  will  not  do,  he  is  not  to  come 
out  of  his  prison  alive,  although  already 
more  like  a  corpse  than  a  living  man. 
Oddo  Rayth  von  Baumgarten,  provincial 
of  the  order,  just  arrived  at  Prague,  to 
hold  a  visitation  of  the  monastery,  entered 
bis  cell,  and  blandly  said,  *  Consider  what 
^ou  have  done.  Tour  vow  as  a  monk  is 
indissoluble,  and  is  binding  on  you  as 
long  as  you  live.  I  will  see  you  again 
before  I  leave  Prague.' 

About  two  hours  afterwards,  in  slips 
Canon  Dittrich,  and  says,  *  Notwith- 
standing I  had  resolved  not  to  visit  you 
again,  I  come  to  inform  you  that  the  pro- 
vincial will  see  you  before  he  leaves  this 
city,  in  order  to  learn  your  determination; 
and  in  case  you  persist  in  your  wicked 
purpose,  he  will  inform  you  that  you  will 
never,  never,  under  any  condition  whatso- 
ever, be  released  from  your  confinement; 
and  I  quite  agree  in  bis  determination. 
Give  not  yourself  up  to  vain  hopes.  The 
state  cannot  do  anything  for  you;  for  the 
decree  given  by  the  government  grants  to 
priests  only,  but  not  to  members  of  an 
order,  the  liberty  of  going  over  from  one 
Christian  confession  to  another.  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  have  been  received 
into  the  Protestant  Church.' 

The  commissioner  of  police,  Eonschin- 
sky — ^tbe  representative  of  the  only  help 
that  would  be  afforded  by  the  civil  go- 
vernment— twice  visited  him,  and  begged 
him  *to  be  polite'  to  the  Herren  (the 
gentlemen — ^tbe  upper  clergy)  when  they 
came  to  see  him.  To  be  polite,  in  the 
Austrian  monasteries,  is  to  obey  and  ful- 
fil the  wishes  of  the  higher  clergy — not 
to  displease  them  in  anything,  but  to  act 
exactly  as  they  wish. 

Again  came  the  provincial  of  the  order, 
and  said,  *  Reflect  on  your  present  and 
your  past  position.  The  order  has  always 
treated  you  kindly,  and  will  still  do  so. 
Tou  will  never  be  able  to  effect  what  you 
expect.  The  order  can  never,  never 
release  you.  No  one  can  compel  it  to  do 
this.  Though  the  public  papers  have 
spread  the  news  that  you  are  to  be  libe- 
rated at  the  end  of  six  months'  discipli- 
nary punishment,  you  had  better  make  up 
your  mind  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
unless Do  you  wish  to  remain  con- 
fined for  the  rest  of  your  life?' 


Thereupon  the  bold  bird  began  to  sing 
an  uncompromising  and  rebellious  lay. 
*What  I  would  do  again,  that  I  have 
already  done.  I  do  not  repent  the  steps 
I  have  taken,  and  will  die  a  Protestant, 
not  a  Catholic  If  Catholics  can  justify 
my  imprisonment  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Qod,  I  shall,  as  you  say,  remain 
imprisoned  for  ever.  But  how  can  yon 
act  so?  For  I  am  accused  of  no  crime, 
nor  can  any  be  laid  to  my  charge.  Am  I 
treated  in  a  Christian  manner?  Did  not 
Jesus,  our  Lord,  teach  that  the  sheep 
should  be  led  into  the  sheepfold  with 
gentleness  and  love,  and  not  by  means  of 
the  sword,  hunger,  and  threatenings  ? 
Christ  said,  **As  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them."  Can 
my  former  superiors  boast  of  having  ful- 
filled this  commandment?' 

Whereat,  Canon  Dittrich  got  into  a 

great  rage,  and  said,   *You  are ! 

You  are !*  but  did  not  say  what,  but 

seized  his  hat,  and  slammed  to  the  door, 
shouting,  *  Now  I  am  convinced  you  are 
imbued  with  Protestant  principles.' 

What  hopes  were  there  of  taming  a 
wild  hawk  like  that?  The  only  plan  was 
to  make  short  work  of  it — ^to  declare  the 
recusant  mad,  and  shut  him  up  with  the 
insane  in  a  dungeon  adjoining  the  convent 
receptacle  for  filth,  where  no  one  could 
speak  to  him  except  the  porter,  and  where 
even  his  own  brother  was  not  allowed  to 
see  him.  At  the  second  examination  as 
to  proficiency  in  piping — when,  to  settle 
the  canon's  doubt^  he  played  the  cross 
purpose  of  giving  in  the  certificate  of  his 
reception  into  the  Protestant  Church  at 
Petershain — he  was  stripped  of  his  dress 
as  a  monk,  and  had  his  moming-govm 
given  him  to  put  on,  which  was  a  confes- 
sion that  he  was  considered  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  order.  *  It  was  very  pro- 
vidential,' John  Evangelist  simply  re- 
marks, *that  I  had  my  morning-gown 
with  me;  otherwise  they  would  have  put 
on  me  a  fool's  dress  (NarrenkvtU)y  so  that 
eveiy  one  who  saw  me  in  that  grotesque 
attire  would  have  taken  me  for  a  fool. 
This  was  clearly  their  intention;  for  Prior 
Opitz  advised  me  to  retract  my  abjuration, 
and  to  excuse  it,  under  the  plea  that  I 
had  taken  this  step  when  I  was  out  of  my 
mind;  that  is,  that  I  should  formally  de- 
clare myself  to  have  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mental  derangement  (geistea  zer- 
ruttung)* 

There  he  was,  deranged  or  not,  and  his 
brother  did  his  best  to  help  him;  bat  his 
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brother  must  have  been  labouring  under 
considerable  hallucination,  if  he  fEincied 
such  aid  in  the  least  degree  practicable  or 
permissible.  Why,  Ubaldas  himself  was 
under  a  thick  black  cloud,  only  to  be 
equalled  by  Egyptian  darkness,  for  having 
addressed  a  letter  the  previous  October 
to  Pius  IX.,  containing  a  statement  of 
the  immorality  that  had  been  practised 
under  his  eyes  in  the  convents  of  his 
order,,  which  tope  everything  published 
since  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Ubal- 
duswas  summarily  sent  from  Prague  to 
Gdrtz,  accompanied  by  a  brother,  who 
watched  him  so  dose  that  he  could  not 
even  speak  alone  with  his  parents  on  the 
road.  He  was  compelled  to  travel  night 
and  day,  in  order  that  he  might  have  no 
opportunity  of  applying  to  a  magistrate; 
for,  as  the  prior  said  when  he  left,  *  He  is 
against  the  order,  and  we  must  be  against 
him.'  For  his  further  comfort,  there  were 
several  cases  remembered  of  brothers  who 
had  gone  to  Gortz  having  died  a  short 
time  afterwards,  if  unable  to  escape.  Yes; 
Ubaldus  will  render  a  deal  of  asaistanoe 
to  John  Evangelist! — exactly  as  the  dying 
man  helps  the  moribund. 

Ubaldus's  petition  to  the  Holy  Father 
contains  enough  explosive  matter  to  blow 
up  a  thousand  monasteries.  It  gives  a 
series  of  biographical  sketches  as  re- 
markable in  their  way — nay  more  so— as 
*  Cornelius  Nepos,'  *  Plutarch's  laves,'  or 
Eugene  de  Mirecourt's  slanderous  *  Con- 
temporains.'  It  sets  forth  that  Amantius 
Kekanowitsch,  appointed  prior  to  the 
Monastery  of  Scalitz  in  Hungary  in  1849, 
had  to  pay  five  hundred  florins  to  his  cook 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1850.  Where 
could  he  have  obtained  the  money  else- 
where than  from  the  funds  of  the  sick 
poor?  In  1851,  another  cook,  in  good 
health  and  of  strong  constitution,  came 
into  the  monastery.  The  prior  was  d^ly 
found  sitting  with  this  female  in  the  kit- 
chen. In  1852,  scarcely  a  week  passed 
but  she  was  seized  with  deadly  sickness, 
while  Amantius  Nekanowitsch  alone  at- 
tended her.  When  Amantius  resigned 
his  priorate,  in  1853,  this  cook  took  her 
departure  with  him  from  the  establish- 
ment. When  she  first  came  into  the 
house,  a  bundle  contained  her  whole 
wearing  apparel,  which  she  brought  under 
her  arm: 
'  What  is  jrour  fortune,  my  pretty  maid? 

My  &oe  IS  my  fortune,  sir,  she  said :' 
but  when  she  went  away  with  the  prior, 
it  required  two  men-servants  to  remove 


her  two  chests,  which  they  found  so  heavy 
that  they  could  scarcely  carry  them;  so 
that  they  greatly  wondered  what  the 
chestscould  contain.  *  Punch'  might  make 
a  couple  of  admirable  historic  prints,  repre- 
senting the  Qoddess  of  Cookery  in  the 
respective  acts  of  saying  *How  do  you 
do  V  and  *  Good-by  !*  to  the  Brothers  of 
Mercy. 

As  a  matter  of  routine  to  be  expected, 
the  sick  poor  in  the  monastery  of  Scalitz 
were  treated  in  the  worst  possible  man- 
ner, particularly  as  respected  their  meat 
and  drink.  There  were  thirty  eimars 
(each  equal  to  fifty  gallons)  of  wine  stored 
up  in  the  convent  cellars  for  the  use  of 
the  poor;  but  they  never  obtained  a  drop 
of  it  all  the  year  through.  In  the  refec- 
tory and  the  apothecary's  room,  however, 
the  wine  was  fearfully  drunk  and  wasted^ 
while  they  were  engaged  in  strictly  for- 
bidden games,  or  when  the  prior  enter- 
tained certain  civilians  of  his  acquaintance 
at  his  costly  banquets.  Even  Jewesses— 
as  if  thdr  unbelief  made  the  matter 
much  worse — ^frequented  the  cells  of  the 
monastery,  while  the  sick  had  to  sulSisr 
the  want  of  necessaries. 

Then  we  have  (or  rather  the  Pope  has) 
anecdotes  to  read  about  Brother  Odilo 
Rayth,  the  above-named  provincial.  From 
1828  to  1851,  he  had  been  solicitor  to  the 
province,  and  had  all  that  time  lived  a 
life  almost  like  that  of  the  heathens  of 
old.  His  least  daily  portion  was  three 
bottles  of  wine — often,  indeed,  five  or  six; 
and  oftener  still,  besides  all,  three  or  four 
bottles  of  champagne.  It  happened,  there- 
fore, that  at  supper  in  the  refectory, 
instead  of  sitting  at  the  table,  he  fre- 
quently lay  under  it.  On  account  of  the 
scandal  to  which  this  conduct  might  give 
rise,  he  was  allowed  to  eat  his  meals  for 
several  years  in  his  own  room.  During 
his  time,  there  were  two  priors  in  the 
convent  of  Vienna,  one  succeeding  the 
other,  who  showed  exactly  the  same  cha- 
racter. These  were  Prior  Chrysogonus 
PLsch  and  Prior  Demetrius  Preissinger. 
A  (farming  triplet,  a  lovely  shamrock- 
leaf,  did  Demetrius,  Odilo,  and  Chryso- 
gonus make !  Odilo  chose  to  be  served 
by  a  female,  who  superintended  all  his 
extra  cooking;  while  his  own  skill  was 
pre-eminent  in  the  higher  art  of  cooking 
accounts.  Not  that  Chrysogonus  wanted 
for  talent--quite  the  contrary.  After  a 
year  of  his  stewardship  at  Eisenstadt  in 
Hungary  in  '33,  he  made  a  journey  for 
a  short  time,  and  returned  agiun  to  his 
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home.  Scarcely,  howeyer,  had  he  en- 
tered the  bouse,  when  he  raised  an  alarm 
that  the  treasure-chest  of  the  monastery 
had  been  robbed  during  his  absence;  and 
truly,  on  reckoning  the  money,  twenty- 
five  thousand  florins,  besides  various  gold 
and  silver  articles  of  value,  were  missing. 
The  theft  was  published  several  times  in 
the  newspapers,  but  without  any  result 
After  a  short  time,  the  same  person  re- 
signed bis  priorate,  and  went  to  reside  in 
privacy  at  Teschen.  Smart  Ohrysogonus! 
And  as  for  the  Prior  of  the  Brothers  of 
Mercy  in  the  monastery  of  Presburg  in 
Hungary,  by  name  Vitus  Hreschich — ^as 
for  him,  and  the  fratrt%  whose  ^facinora 
'Mfanda^  are  alluded  to  in  Latin,  as  inef- 
fable in  the  vulgar  tongue,  Ubaldus  had 
good  reason  for  his  concluding  prayer: 
*Help  me,  therefore,  most  Holy  Father, 
if  this  my  most  humble  petition  should 
ever  reach  your  hands.  In  my  soul  I  look 
on  the  matter  I  have  represented  (and  I 
could  bring  much  more  before  your  Holi- 
ness) with  deep  affliction,  even  now  in  my 
prison-house.  Help  me  out  of  the  order 
altogether,  most  Holy  Father,  and  I  will 
pray  for  you  all  my  life  long.  I  shall  end 
my  life  very  unhappily,  unless  you  exert 
your  great  power  to  deliver  me  from  the 
order  of  which  I  am  a  member.' 

Before  delivering  others,  therefore, 
Ubaldus  had  to  deliver  himself.  That  was 
all  the  good  he  got  by  writing  to  the  Pope. 
John  Evangelist  knew  better  how  the 
land  lay.  *I  considered  myself,*  he  re- 
lates, *  as  a  criminal  condemned  to  a  pain- 
ful death,  to  whom  is  offered  some  little 
liberty  before  his  execution.  Such  sad 
forebodings  naturally  made  the  greater 
impression  on  me,  as  I  had  been  already 
confined  seven  months  in  that  part  of  the 
monastery  appropriated  to  lunatics,  where 
tragical  examples  of  priestly  tyranny 
exercised  on  three  of  my  fellow-prisoners 
were  perpetually  in  my  thoughts.  God 
alone,  and  the  view  of  my  approaching 
death,  afibrded  me  some  consolation.  It 
is  a  miracle  of  the  Lord  that  I  could 
endure  such  treatment  so  long,  and  that 
I  did  not  die  from  grief,  or  become  really 
a  madman.  I  considered  myself  happy 
when  the  porter  to  whose  care  the  lunatics 
were  intrusted  looked  on  me  with  a 
friendly  countenance,  and  whom  I  often 
most  humbly  begged  for  necessary  things, 
although  it  was  his  duty  to  supply  me  with 
them.  In  this  great  distress,  the  Lord 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  a  man  to  help  me 
on  whom  I  had  not  in  the  least  reckoned. 


There  are  men  in  this  world  who,  seem- 
ing not  to  trouble  themselves  with  what 
is  going  on  about  them,  nevertheless  ob- 
serve everything,  and  judge  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  manifesting  themselves  as  our 
helpers  at  a  moment  they  consider  the 
most  suitable.  My  friend,  with  whom  I 
was  accustomed  to  converse,  as  Nicodemus 
with  the  Lord,  while  others  slept,  com- 
municated to  me  that  he  saw  my  safety  and 
life  depended  alone  on  my  flight,  and  that, 
if  I  did  not  follow  his  advice,  I  should  un- 
doubtedly die  in  confinement.  I  had  the 
greatest  fear,  not  so  much  of  death,  as 
of  dying  in  my  cell.  I  knew  how  my 
body  would  be  treated,  if  I  died  without 
receiving  extreme  unction — how  my  head 
would  be  opened  and  my  brains  examined, 
in  order  to  prove  me  out  of  my  senses. 
For  my  enemies  had  boasted  that  I  would 
recant  on  my  death-bed,  and  would  beg 
to  have  extreme  unction  administered. 

*  My  sympathising  friend  and  I  spoke 
of  the  different  ways  in  which  I  could 
effect  my  escape,  and  on  the  prospect  of 
success  that  each  afforded.  Each  had  its 
peculiar  difficulties. 

*  For  instance,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock 
in  the  night  of  October  13, 1855, 1  let 
myself  down  from  a  window  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  monastery  set  apart  for  luna- 
tics, after  having  fastened  the  rope  to  the 
bars,  which  did  not  reach  the  top  of  the 
window,  and  over  which  I  climbed,  in 
order  to  reach  a  court,  whence,  up  a  stair- 
case and  through  three  passages,  I  could 
reach  the  window  from  which  I  hoped  to 
effect  my  escape.  I  did  not,  however^ 
succeed  this  time,  and  God  had  certainly 
wise  designs  in  allowing  this  attempt  to 
fail.  I  had  descended  by  the  cord  about 
six  feet,  and  was  obliged,  in  great  fear 
and  with  great  difficulty,  to  scramble  up 
again,  because  I  heard  and  saw  the  por- 
ter that  attends  the  lunatics  with  alight. 
I  was  able  to  conceal  my  cord,  and  to  put 
everything  in  such  order  that  nothing  was 
discovered.  I  thanked  God  for  his  mercy, 
and  went  to  rest. 

*  On  the  next  Monday  (October  15),  I 
repeated  my  attempt  to  escape  at  the 
window,  and  got  into  the  court,  but  full 
of  terror.  Such  fear  and  trembling  seized 
me,  that  I  could  not  move  a  step,  and  was 
obliged  to  lie  down  on  the  ground,  in  order 
to  rest  and  take  breath.  I  thought  I 
should  be  obliged  to  remain  here,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  weakness  I  felt;  but 
my  Saviour,  on  whom  I  called  in  my  dis- 
tress, strengthened  me  in  a  remarkable 
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manner,  and  powerfully  supported  me.  I 
got  up,  took  off  my  boots,  and  although 
it  appeared  impossible  for  me  to  walk,  yet 
I  mounted  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
first-floor,  and  got  to  the  passage  where 
the  cells  of  the  monks  are  situated,  which 
I  opened  with  a  key  I  had  been  able  to 
procure.  But  here,  in  this  well-known 
passage,  a  fearful  trembling  seized  me. 
My  Saviour  helped  me  again.  I  went,  or 
rather  sneaked  like  a  ghost,  before  the 
doors  of  the  monks  of  the  second  and 
third  passage,  in  many  of  whose  cells 
there  was  still  a  light  burning,  my  boots 
in  one  hand,  and  my  means  for  flight  in 
the  other,  and  came,  in  the  fourth  pas- 
sage, to  the  window.  The  rope  was 
quickly  fastened  to  the  frame  of  the  win- 
dow, but  in  the  greatest  fear;  for  the 
window  creaked  dreadfully,  as  it  was  sel- 
dom or  never  opened.  I  was  greatly 
frightened  at  perceiving  a  light  in  the 
room  of  the  physician  of  the  monastery, 
distant  only  about  two  steps  from  the 
'Window;  and  I  fully  expected  that,  on 
hearing  the  noise,  he  would  run  out  of  his 
room  and  seize  me.  I  had  already  deter- 
mined, in  such  an  unfortunate  case,  to 
entreat  him  to  let  me  escape;  and  I  think 
he  would  have  granted  my  request.  But 
there  was  no  necessity  thus  to  implore  his 
pity.  He  was,  perhaps,  reading  in  bed, 
or  drinking  his  glass  of  beer,  and  did  not 
care  to  put  himself  to  the  least  trouble. 
It  was  evidently  the  will  of  God  that  he 
should  not  rise  and  discover  me.  Also 
another  brother  of  the  order,  whose  room 
was  only  about  five  steps  from  the  win- 
dow, did  not  hear  the  noise  made  on  its 
being  opened,  and  came  not  out  of  his 
cell.  After  my  cord  was  fastened,  I  was 
obliged  to  look  if  there  were  not  persons 
passing;  for  although  the  place  is  in 
general  pretty  solitary,  yet  persons  meet 
here  from  four  different  sides.  In  this 
most  anxious  position,  it  happened  that 
one  person  after  another  passed,  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  wait  above  a  quarter-of- 
an-hour,  in  the  greatest  fear,  before  I  could 
let  myself  down  from  the  window.  Ex- 
treme terror  seized  me  as  I  heard  the 
clock  strike  a  quarter  to  ten;  for  at  ten 
I  was  to  be  in  the  house  where  I  was  to 
put  on  other  clothes;  because  after  that 
hour  the  house-door  would  not  be  left 
longer  open.  Where  could  I  go  without 
a  covering  on  my  head,  and  in  a  most 
suspicious  dress  1  My  Saviour  helped  me 
again.  At  once,  no  one  more  passed  in 
the  streets.     I  took  the  rope  iu  both 


hands,  and  slid  down,  scarcely  knowing 
how.  I  stood  on  ground  out  of  the  mo- 
nastery, but  could  scarcely  believe  it  A 
look  to  heaven,  and  a  deep  sigh  of  thanks, 
were  my  short  prayer. 

*I  left  the  rope  hanging  from  the  win- 
dow, because  it  was  impossible,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  to  cut  any  consi- 
derable piece  from  it,  which  I  should  like 
to  have  done,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
attract  the  attention  of  persons  who 
passed  by.  If  the  open  windows  and  the 
rope  did  not  betray  my  flight  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  monastery  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  would  perhaps  be  known  to  them 
only  at  noon;  for  I  had  remained  in  bed 
several  days  before  my  flight,  took  medi- 
cine, and  perspired.  I  took  also  no  supper 
and  no  breakfast,  so  that  the  servant 
came  only  at  noon  into  my  cell  to  bring 
me  my  dinner.  When  I  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  I  stood  on  firm  ground, 
and  was  conscious  of  my  position,  I  felt, 
after  so  many  and  indescribable  fears,  such 
great  joy,  that  I  did  not  know  whether  I 
should  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  to 
reach  the  house  that  was  so  well  known 
to  me.  Trembling  for  fear  gave  place  to 
trembling  for  joy ;  and  I  breathed  more 
freely,  after  having  so  long  inhaled  the 
pestilential  odour  of  madmen.  With 
God's  help,  I  reached  at  the  proper  time 
the  house  where  I  was  to  change  my  dress, 
and  where  some  of  its  many  inhabitants 
were  expecting  me  with  beating  hearts. 

*  After  a  short  conversation,  I  changed 
my  clothes,  and  made  myself  ready  for  my 
journey.  There  was  no  thought  of  taking 
anything  to  eat.  When  I  was  dressed,  I 
sat  down  and  remained  leaning  against 
the  wall,  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
employed  in  thanksgiving  to  my  Almighty 
Helper,  and  thinking  how  my  flight  would 
be  completed.  I  was  nevertheless  often 
terrified;  as  every  ring  at  the  door-bell 
of  the  house,  in  which  many  persons  re- 
sided, appeared  to  me  as  if  the  Brothers 
of  Mercy  were  coming  to  seize  me.  This 
fear  lasted  till  after  midnight.  At  three 
in  the  morning  I  took  a  hearty  leave  of 
my  friends,  and  walked  slowly  through 
the  gloomy  venerable  capital  of  Bohemia, 
towards  the  Porzi.scher  gate.  I  was 
again  very  fortunate;  for  just  as  I  arrived 
at  the  gate,  it  was  opened  by  a  corporal 
of  the  police,  in  order  to  let  a  carriage 
into  the  city,  and  I  passed  without  diffi- 
culty. About  half-past  four,  as  I  was  not 
far  from  the  Invalidenhaus,  the  diligence 
which  goes  from  Prague  to  Reichenberg 
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overtook  me.  There  were  some  places 
empty,  and  I  got  in.  I  arrived  at  half- 
past  eleven  at  night  at  Reicbenbei^,  and 
had  not  the  least  difficulty  the  whole  of 
the  way.  At  seven  the  next  morning  I 
took  a  carriage  to  convey  me  to  Friedland, 
which  lies  not  very  far  from  the  Prussian 
frontier.  As  I  was  about  half-an-hour's 
drive  from  this  Bohemian  town,  the  mail 
from  Prague  overtook  me;  and  fearing 
that  it  might  carry  letters  giving  an  ac- 
count of  my  flight,  I  told  the  coachman 
to  take  a  side  road,  through  which  I  left 
Friedland  on  one  side,  and  at  half-past 
ten  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  good  friend, 
who  accompanied  me  over  the  frontier 
into  Prussia.  Oh,  how  happy  I  felt  as 
my  friend  said,  **Now  you  are  in  Prussia; 
now  you  are  safe !  Go  your  way  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord." ' 

All  that  now  remains  is,  for  the  Sac- 
coni,  following  out  the  Paul-Pry  princi- 
ples of  their  institution,  to  inquire  whether 
there  be  any  shadow  of  truth  in  these 
allegations  touching  the  Brothers  of 
Mercy.  It  would  be  desirable  that  Pius 
IX.  should  be  able  to  give  some  explana- 
tion to  the  representatives  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  or  whatever  diplomatists  are 


charged  with  the  task  of  *  making  things 
pleasant'  in  Italy.  In  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, other  reputed  facts  require  some 
slight  elucidation.  Thus:  in  consequence 
of  some  Protestants  having  bought  estates 
in  the  environs  of  Botzen  and  Meran,  the 
Bishops  oi  Trent  and  Brixenhave  remon- 
strated with  the  imperial  government, 
begging  it  to  repeal  every  legal  enactment 
which  permits  non-Catholic  individuals 
to  acquire  landed  property  in  the  Tyrol. 
Further:  a  wealthy  Protestant,  a  native  of 
Mecklenburg,  uid  suffering  from  disease 
of  the  chest,  went  to  the  same  intolerant 
town  of  M6ran,  in  the  hope  of  deriving 
benefit  from  the  mildness  of  the  dimate. 
He  died  there;  and  his  sister  buried 
him  in  the  public  cemetery.  She  raised 
a  monument  to  his  memory,  and  paid  to 
the  municipal  authorities  the  sum  required 
for  its  permanent  maintenance.  Well, 
the  clergy  have  disinterred  the  heretical 
corpse,  and  have  reburied  it  in  the  neigh- 
bouring forest. 

There  are  plenty  more  cases;  these  are 
enough  for  once.  It  is  dear  that,  under 
the  powers  of  the  Concordat,  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Sacconi  will  render  a  service 
to  Christendom. 


THE  LORDS  OP  LANCASHIRE. 
MY  LORDS   OP  COAL. 


DESOIBNT  INTO  THB  ABLBT  MIITE. 


AsioNGST  the  most  celebrated  of  the  col- 
lieries, are  those  of  the  Ince  Hall  Coal  and 
Cannel  Company.  According  to  an  elo- 
quent coal-pitter,  whom  we  heard  debating 
at  a  monster  meeting  *  whether  we  shall 
have  a  strike,"  the  corrent  topic  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  '  Wiggin  is  th'  main  o' 
th'  tree  from  which  all  th*  tother  branchest 
such  as  them  about  Hindley,  Ince,  an'  th* 
tother  places,  springs.*  Whether  right 
in  his  philosophy  or  not — and  these  roughs 
do  get  an  odd  practical  knowledge  of  the 
earUi*8  cruet,  defiant  perchance  of  Lyell's 
Principles — there  is  round  Wigan  suffi- 
cient to  feed,  and  to  spare,  the  inquisitive 
taste  of  any  or>  e  bent  upon  testing  the  Lan- 
cashire geological  map.  The  Arley  Mine 
is  the  deepest  of  her  coal  beds,  being  about 
260  fathoms;  the  shafts  passing  through 
other  coal  strata  overlying.  It  is  enviably 
rich  in  its  deposits,  and  as  unenviably  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  mining  catastrophes. 
Immense  coal  mounds^  iDce  the  tumuli 


of  ancient  wars,  cover  the  whole  space 
claimed  by  the  Inoe  Hall  Company.  One 
side  the  canal,  so  laden  with  barges  and  so 
black  its  water  at  times,  we  might  regard 
it  as  liquid  coat ;  the  other  side,  the  railway, 
so  supplied  with  trucks,  we  might  think 
coal  its  whole  concern.  Between  the  two 
so  many  coaly  operations  above  ground  as 
to  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room ;  so  many 
coal  pits,  coaly  mounds,  coaly  people,  ooaly 
donkeys,  carts,  ponies,  and  other  coaly 
things,  that  we  can  think,  feel,  see  nothing 
beyond  coal.  Environed  with  coal,  we 
seem  to  absorb  its  substance;  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  with  coal,  we  lose  the  out- 
side world,  and  ourselves  change  to  coal. 
Coaly  overlookers  tread  about  with  dignity, 
ordering  their  blaek  servants  to  attend  to 
their  duties,  or  scolding  them  in  a  loader 
key  for  neglect,  as  if  coal  were  what  they 
were  all  born  for,  and  they  eonld  think  of 
naught  beside.  The  feeling  is  infeetious, 
for,  could  we  believe  that  any  one  worker 
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let  %  fiuicy  8trsy»  we  ehould  rebuke  him 
as  though  the  company  were  oomprised  in 
our  worthy  selves,  and  we  had  received 
the  damage. 

Offices  distributed  over  the  coaly  ground 
are  also  coaly.  All,  all  is  coaly,  but  a  ra- 
diant old  gentleman  in  one  of  Uiem,  whose 
genial  countenance  beams,  as  he  makes  us 
free  of  any  part  of  colliery,  atop  or  bottom. 
Gathering  our  wits  together  on  the  weigh- 
ing machine  sunk  in  the  ground  before 
his  office,  and  in  fact  fixed  with  trams 
for  the  trucks;  each  in  its  course  to  the 
railway  indicating  its  weight  on  an  index 
inside  the  office — ^gathering  our  wits,  we 
say,  for  it  is  so  long  back  we  have  lost 
them  again,  we  are  troubled  how  to  pro- 
ceed with  decorum,  and  doubly  troubled 
with  such  a  bathos  to  a  tangled  sentence. 
Scramble  up  the  loose  knobbly  mountain, 
and  stand  upon  its  brow.  Hie  away,  or 
over  you  ga  Here  comes  a  tub  of  coal, 
and  here  another,  and  here  another.  Wo- 
men nor  men  heed  your  broadcloth.  On  at 
full  speed,  like  mad  engines,  full  dash  down 
upon  you,  and  it  is  but  by  a  dexterous 
turn  the  driver  saves  you  from  demolition. 
Before  you  have  uttered  your  thanks,  you 
have  got  in  the  way  of  another,  and  yet 
another,  and  the  cry  is,  '  still  they  come.* 
You  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  few  senses 
left  you,  when  a  gentle  pull  from  the 
manager  puts  you  in  a  safe  place.  Nu- 
merous people  are  about,  and  the  women 
look  queerer  than  ever ;  every  one  is  so 
agile  and  busy,  that  each  might  be  taken 
as  the  personification  of  the  county. 

We  peep  in  upon  the  ponderous  engine, 
and  directly  a  loud,  not  unpleasant  voice 
is  heard,  exclaiming,  '  Come  in,  and  have 
a  good  look.* 

The  chief  good  look  inside  is  that  of  the 
jolly  'engine- tenter.'  His  rosy  face  ts 
dimpled  with  good- humour,  while  his  spark- 
ling eye,  looking  everywhere  at  once,  tells 
us  we  have  already  gone  wrong,  for  we  ob- 
struct his  view.  He  stands  high-priest  of 
^olus,  his  temple  open  to  the  winds,  so 
that  he  may  observe  both  fore  and  aft, 
through  the  open  window,  the  slightest 
signal  at  either  pit.  It  puzzles  us,  as  well 
it  might,  how  he  knows  precisely  when 
the  rope  has  reached  the  bottom,  but  he 
points  to  an  index,  and  says,  'just  you 
look.*  The  signal  calls,  he  starts  the  en- 
gine; the  rope  travels  out  of  one  window 
and  comes  home  through  the  other,  while 
the  index  hand  moves  round  with  a  tick, 
tick,  tick,  till  it  strikes  a  sonorous  spring, 
and  the  engine  is  stopped. 

'  It  isn't  at  the  bottom  yet,'  we  cry,  for 
he  hasn't  been  half  a  minute. 

'  It  is  though,'  he  answers.    *  Look ! * 

A  cage  of  four  tubs  has  risen  at  one  pit, 
and  the  xope  is  deep  down  the  other. 


Each  tub  holds  six  cwts.  Such  is  the  ce- 
lerity with  which  the  work  is  done,  that 
when  we  turn  to  the  tubs  again,  they  have 
vanished,  empty  ones  having  been  wheeled 
into  the  cage;  the  signal  is  caught,  the 
engine  reversed,  and  in  precisely  the  same 
time  a  like  cage  rises  at  the  opposite  pit. 
The  index- hand  touches  the  little  spring 
something  like  a  thousand  times  a- day, 
but  without  it,  the  engine-minder  says  he 
could  tell  to  an  inch  when  the  cage  was 
down,  so  perfect  has  the  practice  of  years 
made  him.  Thus  were  our  fears  of  bump- 
ing when  we  descended  quietly  allayed. 

'That's  the  great  wheel  to  wind  the 
rope  round,  is  it  ?  * 

'  Geo  up— go  up  and  look,  sir,'  says  the 
same  jolly  voice ;  '  only  don't  tumble  in 
anywhere,  because  you'd  spoil  the  engine.' 

Thanking  him  for  his  saving  clause,  more 
friendly  than  complimentary  to  our  pru- 
dence or  skill,  up  we  mount  the  steep  stairs, 
to  better  survey  the  rope-winding.  The 
gigantic  fly-wheel  whirrs  and  whirls  at  a 
rate  to  produce  a  gale.  Two  deep  grooves 
in  its  circumference  pay  out  and  take 
home  respectively  the  rope.  With  a  ton 
and  a-half  to  lift  from  depths  compared 
to  which  the  look-down  from  St  Paul's 
Golden  Cross  to  the  Wellington  crypt  is 
only  a  fourth  part,  you  may  venture  upon 
guessing  that  a  stout  rope  is  wanted.  Mov- 
ing upwards  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour,  tow  would  get  such  a  tug  as  to  break 
by  mere  torsion.  Wire  rope  lu»  come  into 
common  use,  and  this  at  the  Arley  Mine 
has  to  be  platted  and  bound  into  a  band 
four  inches  broad.  Well  tarred  in  its  whole 
length,  it  crackles  and  uncrackles  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  wind  music  of  the 
wheel.  To  work  the  two  pits,  the  engine 
is  of  60  horse-power.  'Good  morning, 
hearty  friend;  you  are  a  true  Cerberus;' 
but  we  need  not  puzzle  you  with  such  far- 
away comparisons. 

Near  at  hand,  a  second  engine  pumps 
water  out  of  the  mine.  Leviathan  boilers, 
four  of  them  forming  a  phalanx,  hiss  from 
their  safety-valves  and  stop-cocks,  puffing 
like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  though  more  re- 
sembling the  bull  in  unwieldiness,  in  their 
vain  efforts  to  burst  Another  office  is 
the  lamp- house,  where  every  man  takes 
his  Davy  after  work,  and  returns  for  it  be- 
fore half-past  five  in  the  morning.  It  is 
necessary  to  place  strict  watch  over  care- 
less men,  and  to  bind  them  with  rules  of 
the  utmost  stringency.  Every  lamp  is 
numbered  and  locked,  the  lamplighter 
keeping  the  key.  He  trims  the  Uunp,  and 
lights  it,  and  locks  it,  ready  for  the  pitman, 
but  none  are  given  out,  and  no  men  are 
allowed  to  go  down  the  pit,  a  minute  after 
time.  Hundreds  of  lives  depend  upon  the 
secure  fiuBtening  of  the  lamp.    Yet  the 
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deyiees  to  take  off  the  top,  bo  as  to  get  a 
better  light,  or  to  draw  the  flame  through 
the  gauze  to  light  a  pipe,  are  too  ingenious 
for  Buch  a  cause,  and  would  bring  fame  to 
the  Ameriean  picklock.  Heavy  lines  and 
prosecution  are  certain,  yet  hardly  a  week 
passes  without  a  foolhardy  delinquent. 

A  wooden  affair  on  the  Brow  has  so  pe- 
culiar a  look  as  to  excite  our  curiosity.  It 
is  long,  and  covered  with  a  box- like  body, 
whose  interior  rumbles  as  if  in  pain.  Un- 
derneath there  appears  to  be  a  screen, 
through  which  coal  dust  is  falling  in  thon- 
der-showers.  We  jump  down  to  prosecute 
researches  in  the  pit,  when  one  of  the 
roguish,  independent,  care-for-nought  fel- 
lows abashes  us  with  this  libellous  judg- 
ment of  our  motives — '  The  young  wo- 
man's down  there ;  you'll  find  her  t'other 
side.' 

We,  Titan's  writer,  so  belied  I  Hardly 
oould  we  pursue  our  Bim^  and  report  that 
the  box  contained  an  endless  chain,  or 
Jacobus  Ladder  of  small  scuttles,  such  as 
ballast- heavers  use,  which  in  their  revolu- 
tion scoop  into  the  coal  and  fill,  rise  to  the 
top,  and  empty  over  the  screen.  That 
which  slides  down  ia  the  best  screened; 
the  produce  underneath  is  small  coal  or 
slack  for  the  furnaces.  Lucky  is  the  cot- 
ton-master who  has  a  pit  of  his  own  to 
supply  him  with  slack  for  engine  food,  sav- 
ing him  the  cost  of  coal,  and  ridding  his 
colliery  of  waste  and  valueless  dirt 
•  At  last  we  are  looking  over  into  the 
depth  of  darkness,  and  watching  the  cage 
descend;  weighing  the  necessity  of  de- 
scending too,  much  as  a  schoolboy  weighs 
his  jalap;  inevitable  while  we  shrink. 
Going  so  fast,  the  cage  is  quickly  lost.  It 
is  not  long  getting  a  quarter-of-a-mile 
down,  and  as  the  tubs  are  traversing  a 
thousand  passages  below,  there  are  ever 
waiting  four  tubs  at  the  bottom,  ready  for 
ascent.  Before  we  have  had  time  to  won- 
der, the  rope  moves  a  moment  slowly,  then 
at  its  proper  speed.  Tubs  are  up  again 
and  off,  empty  ones  are  on,  and  down  they 
go.  Up  and  down,  down  and  up,  continu- 
ally ;  multitudes  of  men  and  women  wheel- 
ing off,  and  returning;  all  these  things 
assist  to  explain  how  coal  rocks,  so  many 
and  huge,  were  ever  formed,  not,  like  their 
fellows  the  Pyramids,  one  brick  at  a  time, 
but  by  four  tubs.  We  can  better  compre- 
hend the  aspect  of  the  canal,  of  the  rail, 
of  the  colliery  as  a  whole ;  of  a  magnifi- 
cent trade  so  peculiarly  English,  both  in 
staple  and  value,  amounting  to  near 
70,000,000  tons  a-year,  and  to  £16,000,000 
or  £16,000,000  sterling. 

Our  introduction  to  Dobison,  the  under- 
looker,  is  laid  hold  of  by  a  grim  blacka- 
moor, whose  fingers  instantly  made  our 
carU-bUmch^  piebald. 


'  Hast  thee  seen  Dobison  on  the  Broo  ?  * 
he  inquires  of  a  mate. 

*  Na  I*  is  the  rejoinder  of  a  fellow  smot 

'I  thinks  he  be  gone  doon,*  he  says,  tam- 
ing to  us.  '  I'll  jist  go  and  look ;  stop  thee 
'ere.' 

Think  but  of  his  *  jist  go !  *  No  fear, 
good  fellow,  of  our  leaping  ^ter  thee;  we'll 
stop  there. 

The  cage  hung  for  a  moment  quiet,  and 
then  suddenly  let  the  adventurer  go  flop. 
So  strongly  did  it  associate  with  a  more  ig- 
noble exhibition,  that  the  sight  caused 
sickly  giddiness.  Leaning  over  the  scaf- 
fold, we  watched  him  long,  long,  long,  like 
an  arrow  shot  down.  Darkness  reached, 
still  down,  down,  down.  Man,  cage,  Davy 
twinkle,  all  were  lost;  only  the  speedy  rope 
could  be  seen  piercing  at  a  mighty  depth 
the  pitchy  black  abyss.  Not  like  rope  was 
it,  but  as  a  stiff  endless  lance  penetrating 
the  lower  world,  and  resistless  as  the  lance 
of  great  MichaeL  Down  it  still  went. 
Twice  the  time  had  passed  of  his  keeping 
in  sight,  time  lengthened  out  as  in  waiting 
for  the  hands  of  a  watch.  Deeper,  deeper, 
deeper.     Is  there  no  bottom  ?     It  stops. 

What  a-breath,  almost  as  deep  as  the 
deep  pity  while  we  wondered  where  the 
man  could  be  !  Giddiness  was  relieved  by 
the  gasp.  What  a  hole  for  a  man  to  dig! 
Who  first  thought  of  going  down  there  to 
see  what  he  could  find  ?  The  rope  moves 
once  more,  then  starts  up  silent,  with  a 
swift  sweep.  In  a  minute  at  the  top,  with 
two  boxes  of  coal  and  two  live  men.  Our 
grim  attendant  had  jki  fished  up  the  uo- 
derlooker. 

We  loiter  on  the  top,  arranging  for  the 
final  leap.  It  is  but  a  step,  and  down  we 
go.  There  is  reason  for  hesitation.  But 
a  short  time  ago  the  very  iron  flags,  now 
our  causeway,  the  platform  and  apparatus 
near,  were  blown  up  by  an  explosion  of 
fire-damp.  Through  miles  of  passages  be- 
low raged  the  devastating  blaze,  search- 
ing out  with  dire  precision  the  drifts  where 
solitary  men  one  moment  were  working  in 
health  and  vigour,  the  next  were  dead. 
Eighty- nine  mangled  bodies  were  brought 
up  to  light.  Imagination,  says  a  friend, 
an  eyewitness,  could  never  paint  the  pic- 
ture, and  remembrance  of  it  will  haunt 
him  as  a  horrid  dream  for  ever.  This,  too, 
was  a  second  explosion  within  twelve 
months,  both  equally  fearful  and  fatal. 
One  old  woman  had  three  sons  down  the 
pit  at  the  time.  She  was  wailing  in  agony 
and  suspense,  for  she  had  lost  a  son  in  the 
first  firing.  Her  three  sons  were  brought 
up  dead.  Mutilated  bodies,  and  parts  of 
bodies,  scorched  and  blacked,  as  to  be  in- 
distinguishable, lay  scattered  in  every  di- 
rection. Wives  who  would  not  be  com- 
forted, sisters  and  brothers,  in  one  loud 
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wail  of  wo.  Did  they  then  show  they 
had  human  feeling,  outside  as  they  are  of 
social  sympathy  ?  Widows  and  orphans, 
in  the  lowest  depth  before,  have  seen  since 
then  a  lower  still,  for  misery  and  want 
find  many  lowest  extremes  before  they  end 
in  self-oblivion.  With  this  remembrance 
of  these  dread  events,  we  step  upon  the 
fated  plank.  Now  we  dangle  between  hea- 
ven and  earth  ;  our  men  instructing  us  in 
the  Freemasonry  of  '  footing,*  before  they 
let  us  down,  though  really  we  feel  to 
be  on  no  fair  footing  for  the  nonce.  Swift 
the  descent,  but,  swift  as  it  is,  it  appears  a 
long  time  to  bang  at  the  end  of  a  rope, 
much  longer  than  to  watch  othera  down. 
"Easy  gliding  and  silent,  so  well  is  the  gear 
greased,  yet  at  the  sudden  motion  our 
lenses  grow  giddy  and  sick,  and  our 
throat  is  rather  choked.  So  gentle  is  the 
progress  withal,  that  trepidation  soon  va- 
nishes, and,  except  some  degree  of  swim- 
ing- in-air  like  sensation,  we  feel  as  bold  as 
a  miner.  Looking  up,  there  is  the  mouth 
of  the  pit,  a  speck  of  light  like  half -a- crown ; 
and  then  that  is  lost.  In  total  darkness,  we 
feel  the  motion  as  it  were  ufnDards,  and  can- 
not persuade  ourselves  we  are  going  down. 

The  glimmer  of  the  Davy  deepens  the 
gloom.  Down,  down  the  abyss,  and  still 
deeper  down.  Trickling  on  the  moist 
walls  we  hear  the  water,  and  can  even 
distinguish  a  pattering  like  rain-drops  on 
the  stones.  Consciousness  grows  that  we 
approach  our  journey's  end,  and  have 
reached  the  top.  Thinking  thus,  we  look 
sk^rward,  and  get  welcomed  with  a  shower, 
an  initiatory  rite,  which  falls  upon  our 
eyes  and  neck  more  gritty  than  pure  water 
ought  It  makes  us  suspect  our  personal 
beauty  at  a  discount  since  the  glass  flat- 
tered us  at  shaving.  Voices  are  heard  be- 
fore we  land,  and  a  moment  after,  lights 
and  grim  goblins  await  us,  and  we  are  in 
the  Arley  Mine.  A  roof  of  rock  protects 
us  from  Lancashire  skies,  but  the  cold 
rush  of  damp  air  down  the  shaft  is  more 
pitiless,  if  possible,  than  the  county  climate. 
Such  thickness  of  impending  earth  to  weigh 
upon  our  mind,  is  more  than  any  one  could 
bear»    Fancy  digging  a  hole  upward ! 

'  Well,  Jem,  how  art  thee  getting  on  ? ' 
says  the  underlooker  to  the  '  fireman '  he 
meets. 

'  Weel,  weel,  I  ha'  sen'  oop  fifteen.' 

'  An*  how  many  more  shall  tha*  send  up 
to-day?* 

*  I  doon  noo,  they  bean't  a  workin*  mooch, 
an'  its  reck'nin'.' 

'  Well,  Jem,  I  have  brought  thee  a 
gentleman  to  see  thee  at  work.' 

'  Hopes  the  gen'leman  will  ken  this  is  a 
dry  place.' 

^Oh,  indeed,'  says  Dobiaon;  ^you  must 
wait  till  you  earn  it.* 

Vol.  XXIIL 


'Ask  us  when  we  get  back  safe,'  we 
add,  '  and  we  won't  forget  you.* 

Our  lamps  have  to  be  trimmed  at  the 
underlooker's  office,  a  hermit's  cell  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  but  inside  as  cosy  as  Friar 
Tuck's,  ^«hen  he  was  alone.  A  table  is 
there,  and  so  are  seats  and  a  fire ;  a  baro- 
meter hangs  on  one  side,  and  the  officer 
has  hung  his  upstair  clothes  on  the  other. 
While  various  kinds  of  lamps  are  getting 
ready,  we  listen  to  a  practical  lecture  on 
their  varied  merits.  First  comes  our  old 
friend  Sir  Humphrey,  most  extensively 
used  even  now,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
patent  and  improved  sucessors.  It  is  a 
simple  cylinder  of  gauze,  with  brass  top  and 
wick  lamp  at  bottom,  both  carefully  locked. 
Though  it  gives  but  a  feeble  light,  it  is  safe. 
Desiderata  of  a  new  lamp  are,  more  light 
and  equal  safety.  Our  guide  issues  forth 
with  a  Davy.  He  puts  into  our.  hand  a 
beautiful  lamp  of  Smellie's,  but  his  caution 
to  be  '  very  careful '  betrays  misgiving. 
Very  thick  glass  surrounds  the  flame,  and 
the  safety  gauze  is  fitted  above  and  under. 
The  light  is  bright,  and  all  that  could  be 
desired ;  but  glass  is  treacherous.  A  cur- 
rent of  cold  air  would  make  it  fly,  and 
against  this  its  thickness  is  the  opposite  of 
a  safeguard.  An  unfortunate  blow  with  a 
pick  is  less  to  be  feared  than,  casual  ties 
against  which  caution  is  of  no  avail.  To 
make  up  a  trio,  another  in  company  lays 
hold  of  a  third  lamp.  A  large  bull's-eye 
lens  sheds  a  strong  light  from  it,  but,  un- 
fortunately, several  feet  farther  off  from  the 
miner  than  he  wishes,  or,  if  it  shine  upon 
his  work,  he  must  put  it  inconveniently 
far.  Sir  Humphrey  is  not  yet  superseded, 
and  the  problem  of  a  better  lamp  being 
yet  open,  the  readers  of  Titan  may 
make  their  fortune  by  solving  it.  The 
officer's  lamp  is  lined  with  glass,  not  to 
give  more  light,  but  to  prevent  pipes  being 
lit  by  the  flame  drawn  through  the  meshes. 
Were  it  not  that  you  are  getting  peevish 
at  the  time  we  keep  you  gossiping,  we 
should  like  to  tell  you  about  these  meshes, 
how  many  can  be  allowed  to  an  inch, 
and  so  on,  but  the  philosophy  of  it  is  too 
lengthy. 

Our  mine  branches  north  and  south. 
The  south  workings  follow  the  dip  of  the 
coal,  descending  five  inches  to  the  yard, 
for  a  distance  of  half-a-mile.  The  north 
workings  are  the  scene  of  the  awful  cala- 
mities to  which  we  have  alluded.  Curi- 
osity tempts  us  to  the  site,  and  we  trust  to 
time  and  inclination  for  an  after  view  of 
the  deepest  parts.  The  underground  map 
corresponds  pretty  well  to  north  and  south ; 
we  shall  understand  both  by  fairly  examin- 
ing either. 

Odd  appointments  we  think  some,  so  far 
out  of  humanity's  reach. ,  The  high  road 
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for  100  ymidi  is  lit  wiUi  gM,  which,  m  full 
moon  down  here  ie  not  seen,  is  always 
alight.  Choking  np  the  gangways  are 
trains  of  tubs,  and,  serambling  oat  of  the 
way  of  these,  we  get  muddled  amongst 
the  ponies  that  brought  them.  Ponies? 
Ay,  there  they  are,  and  their  stables,  and 
the  ostlers,  all  with  duties  allotted.  Clear 
of  these,  the  way  is  easy  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  his  mightiness  the  Furnace. 
Somewhat  out  of  order,  as  our  route  would 
guide,  but  the  magnate  phiys  so  important 
a  part  in  the  economy  of  the  mine,  that 
neglect  would  be  unpolite. 

Of  the  road  ask  for  no  record.  A  coal 
mine  is  not  the  pUce  to  feel  quite  at  home 
in  at  once.  Doors  opened  and  shut,  and 
we  passed  through  vaults  yery  dry  and 
dusty,  and  heard  the  air  rushing  through 
the  passages  with  the  force  and  noise  of 
torrents  of  water ;  and  we  pat  our  hands 
in  apertures,  and  felt  a  hurricane  sweep  by, 
the  thickness  of  a  frail  board  off;  we  found 
a  clock,  too,  in  the  comer,  to  register  the 
wakefulness  of  the  night  fireman,  who  at 
regular  intervals  has  to  point  it,  and  we 
were  ushered  through  a  spacious,  warm, 
brick- built  tunnel,  and  saluted  the  guar- 
dian of  the  mine.  It  is  a  fire  1  blazing 
away,  without  stint  of  fuel,  a  lurid  intensity 
of  140  cubic  feet  or  thereabouts.  It  has 
an  opening  nine  feet  wide,  it  rises  two  feet 
high,  and  goes  eight  feet  back. 

*  How  is  she  doing  this  morning  ?  *  the 
underkK>ker  demands  of  another  Jem. 

Jem  is  a  lusty  fellow  of  six  feet,  and 
announces  in  reply,  that  *Sbe  ha*  been 
dooin  vera  weel  a'  the  mornin'.' 

This  is  the  whole  contrivance  for  venti- 
lating the  mine.  The  fiercer  the  furnace, 
the  greater  the  current,  and  the  fresher  the 
whole  mine.  Air  heated  and  rarified  at 
the  fire  passes  rapidly  over  into  the  *  up- 
cast,* and  seeks  the  firmament  Cold  air 
to  supply  its  lack  comes  by  way  of  the 
downcast,  a  monstrous  stream  of  130,000 
cubic  feet  a- minute,  tested  by  our  con- 
ductor's anemometer.  Before  it  reaches 
the  thirsty  furnace,  it  has  to  travel  through 
ten  miles  of  passages  and  crannies,  going 
in  and  out  and  round  about  the  point,  but 
intent  upon  it,  and  coming  to  it  at  last. 
But,  upon  being  devoured,  the  air  rushes 
the  faster  the  nearer  it  reaches  destruction. 
A  mighty  bellows  it  would  be  to  give  the 
mad,  pealing  tornado  that  thunders  past 
into  the  ever  lurid  jaws  of  the  living  thing 
before  us. 

As  the  fuel  bums  down,  it  is  pushed 
back,  an(>  fresh  is  bnilt  up  in  front. 
Smoke  mixes  with  the  heated  air  in  the 
upcast,  but  passing  first  over  the  fire,  and 
then  having  to  ascend  so  enormous  a  vent, 
it  becomes  mostly  consumed,  and  never 
reaches  the  top.      The  stoker  tells  us. 


however,  that  it  had  been  smoking  at  top 
pretty  well  just  now,  for  he  had  been 
piling  on  coals  for  'ever  so  long.' 

There  is  an  old  joke  about  sending  coab 
to  Newcastle,  but  it  sounded  much  richer 
to  hear  of  coab  sent  down  the  ootd  pit. 
But  the  Arley  Mine  coal,  though  of  the 
best  quality  for  household  use,  does  not 
serve  so  well  for  the  furnace  as  an  inferior 
sort;  so  that  the  rook  before  the  fire,  the 
reserve  for  its  future  need,  has  presented 
the  odd  sight  of  full  tubs  going  down  the 
shaft. 

At  the  time  of  the  '  misfortune,*  as  the 
guide  always  calls  it,  the  furnace  was 
blown  quite  away.  That  such  a  mass  of 
brick- work,  firmly  built  in  the  earth,  ooold 
be  torn  out,  indicates  the  exceeding  fury 
of  the  explosion.  This  would  not  occur 
again.  The  furnace  has  been  made  to 
breathe  part  fresh  air  direct  from  the 
downcast.  The  half  explosive  mixture  of 
gases,  compounded  in  a  long  journey 
through  drifts  and  openings,  is  walked  up 
by  an  air-course  over  the  fire  into  the 
upcast. 

Obeisance  thus  made  to  the  tutelary  of 
the  mine,  we  are  free  to  prowl  into  its 
deepest  recesses.  Groping  back  to  the 
highway,  through  currents  that  ought  to 
blow  off  the  possibility  of  danger,  we  make 
a  start  in  earnest.  We  linger  at  the  last 
light,  as  it  were  parting  with  the  last  of 
our  earthly  friends.  So  evident  is  the 
advantage  of  gas  forced  down,  that  we 
would  willingly  have  its  help  all  the  road. 
But  Dobison  is  inexorable.  He  bids  us 
say  good- by  to  dayWght,  However,  signs 
of  an  up-stair  world  are  not  altogether  ex- 
hausted. Here  is  a  bench,  where,  we  are 
told,  the  *  firemen'  examine  every  lamp 
before  its  owner  is  allowed  to  pass  on  to 
work.  Early  in  the  morning  three  fire- 
men stand  under  these  vestiges  of  gas-light, 
and  to  them  each  collier  gives  up  his  lamp 
for  inspection.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  glance 
they  receive,  every  minute  mesh  is  scru- 
tinised. Then,  for  fear  any  man  should 
slip  by  (many  a  one  would  if  he  could), 
another  officer  awaits  them  at  the  first 
door,  to  give  each  lamp  a  final  exami- 
nation. 

All  these  precautions,  instead  of  helping 
us  to  realise  the  presence  of  danger,  more 
completely  banished  the  thought.  Verily, 
we  would,  with  the  temerity  of  a  pitman, 
have  tried  the  effect  of  taking  the  top  off 
our  lamp,  the  risk  adding  a  zest  to  the 
feat.  Our  habit  aforetime  had  been  to 
condemn  the  men,  but  the  peculiar  reck- 
less feeling  that  stole  over  ourselves  left 
room  to  consider  and  palliate  them.  Had 
we  essayed  a  philosophical  experiment,  to 
which  we  were  as  sore  tempted  as  some- 
times at  the  top  of  a  mountain  tp  one  of 
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another  kind,  Titan  wonld  never  have  told 
you  of  our  hairbreadth  'scapes  from  heights 
and  depths.  Be  ye  duly  thankful.  Codes 
of  law,  of  pains  and  penalties,  of  Draconic 
rigour,  we  have  passed  at  various  points, 
to  terrify  the  miners  into  carefulness. 
Foremen  over  districts  are  employed, 
whose  sole,  and  simple,  and  not  easy  duty 
it  is  to  keep  a  close  eye  upon  the  men. 

Tunnels,  as  yet,  have  been  lofty  and 
broad  enough  for  a  coach  and  team. 
Double  lines  of  railway  make  it  easier  for 
the  tubs  than  for  us,  and  an  immensity  of 
brickwork  gives  a  secure  aspect  to  the 
walls  and  roof.  Tubs  of  mortar,  in  some 
places,  are  as  numerous  as  the  tubs  of  coal. 
Brick- work  is  daily  in  demand.  Such 
security  is  little  sought  in  small  concerns, 
but  in  a  mine  meant  to  last  many  years, 
the  underlooker  is  sure  it  pays  best  in  the 
end. 

The  last  relics  of  civilised  life  now  disap- 
pear. We  reach  a  wooden  door,  where  our 
guide's  voice  acts  as  open-sesame,  and  an  old 
man  is  found  behind,  bent  double  with  age 
and  rheumatism,  whose  form,  rather  than 
visage,  enables  us  to  recognise  a  wretched 
cripple  we  had  often  seen  in  the  town, 
hobbling  along  on  crutches.  He  had  been 
a  man-o'-war*s  man,  but  was  a  collier 
before  and  after.  He  was  eking  out  the 
huge  pension  granted  to  a  common  sailor 
by  the  exciting  duty  of  tending  this  door — 
a  human  springbolt.  Before  daylight  till 
dark  at  night,  he  spent  his  life  down  the 
pit,  an  almost  perpetual  night,  for  the 
Sabbath  was  really  his  only  day.  Bent 
double,  crippled,  rheumatic,  friendless, 
seventy-two  years  old,  existing  in  a  coal 
pit,  seldom  breathing  a  sunbeam,  without 
hope  of  better  things,  this  old  man  liked 
life. 

The  door  has  its  counterMrt,  a  few 
paces  on,  even  to  the  old  atteii^ant.  Our 
underlooker  employs  these  ancients  in  pre- 
ference to  boys  or  infants.  They  prefer  it 
before  the  Union,  and  he  renders  his  mine 
securer  than  it  would  be  with  giddy  chil- 
dren, who  cannot  feel  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  doors  shut.  Without  these 
doors,  the  atmosphere  would  rush  across 
into  the  nearest  path  to  the  furnace,  in- 
stead of  walking  its  proper  course  through 
all  the  intricaces  of  the  workings,  and  the 
extreme  drifts  would  be  deprived  of  air. 
Gas  would  of  necessity  soon  accumulate. 
Beyond  the  second  door,  the  current  is 
split  into  two  courses ;  we  take  but  one. 

*  How  art  thee  going  on  ?  *  the  under- 
looker, in  a  constant,  kind  tone  of  inquiry, 
asks  of  the  men  he  meets.  There  has 
been  a  delay  of  the  gang  of  tubs  at  a  bend 
from  the  main  road,  or  jig  bow,  as  we  are 
taught  to  term  it.  An  examination  in 
rapid  Lancashire,  which  Tim  Bobbin  could 


hardly  follow,  ends  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
men,  who  prove  the  break-down  an  inad- 
vertency beyond  their  control. 

Between  the  plates  of  a  railway  tunnel, 
we  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  run  down 
by  a  train.  Sounds  of  a  locomotive  in  the 
distance,  and  soon  after  the  sight  of  a 
lamp,  warn  us  to  step  aside.'  But  which 
side  ?  Are  the  laws  of  the  road  the  same 
in  the  realms  of  Pluto  as  in  Victoria's? 
Our  leader  goes  forward,  unconcernedly, 
and  not  till  the  last  minute  tells  us  to  move 
aside.  He  hails  the  coming  train.  The 
engine  resolves  itself  into  a  pony,  the 
bull's-eye  into  a  safety,  and  the  engineer 
into  a  tiny  urchin,  seated  as  coachman  on 
his  box.  His  arms  swing  aloft,  and  his 
heels  kick  the  tub.  Fearless  and  happy 
as  Murillo's  Beggar  Boy,  he  gallops  by,  and 
whistles  as  he  goes  for  want  of  thought. 
The  burden  of  his  lay  changing  in  view  of 
the  officer,  *Ching-a-ring — orang-outang' 
turns  to  *  Gee-ho  tchick ! '  at  which  the 
pony  pricks  up. 

*  Hoy  !  hoy  V  cries  Dobison,  as  he  plays 
a  tattoo  upon  the  last  tub  with  his  measur- 
ing-stick. Some  long  coaly  is  stretched 
out  at  full  length  on  the  top.  '  What  art 
doing  there  ?  Thou  kuowest  that  is  not 
right.' 

The  voice  is  one  that  the  man  knows 
too  well  when  he  is  doing  wrong.  It  is 
one  of  the  finable  offences.  As  the  pony 
canters  away,  the  man  whimpers  out  that 
his  leg  is  hurt,  but  the  incredulous 
'  humph  *  of  the  underlooker  causes  us  to 
suspect  that  the  man  has  made  a  mistake. 
Compunction  would  not  visit  every  miner, 
though  he  did  play  such  a  trick. 

A  little  way  farther,  we  encounter  another 
gang.  For  all  we  could  tell,  the  boy  might 
be  the  same,  for  he  was  doing  the  same 
things,  and  in  all  the  glory  of  'coachee'  of 
the  old  London  stage.  This  past,  we  are 
in  danger  from  behind,  but  knowing  at 
length  the  rules  of  the  whip,  we  can  safely 
choose  our  side.  Full  half-a-mile  we  have 
to  waddle,  as  well  as  we  can  both  sides  at 
once,  to  keep  clear  9f  ponies,  and  full  tubs, 
and  empty  ones.  On  each  side  of  this 
long  tunnel  we  trace  the  coal,  though  thick 
with  dust,  in  a  four  feet  seam,  the  middle 
part  of  the  wall.  The  coal  has  been  got 
out,  and  the  roof  cut  away  above  it,  and 
warren  or  roadway  under  it,  to  make  a 
passage  big  enough  for  ponies.  Expensive 
work,  but  our  leader  still  assures  us  it 
pays  in  the  long  run.  Men  must  other- 
wise  have  been  the  only  ponies,  and  their 
labour  would  amount  to  much  more  in  -% 
very  few  months.  Enlightened  as  four- 
footed  ponies  must  be  that  never  see  light, 
except  when  they  are  taken  poorly,  and 
can't  enjoy  it,  yet  they  cannot  be  taught 
to  travel  with  bent  knees,  as  boys  (and 
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girls  once)  were  learned  to  do  in  »  three  or 
four  feet,  or,  mieenble  beings,  aa  has  been 
known,  in  leas  than  a  two  feet  seam.  Be 
the  pony  paee  the  rule  to  go  by,  we  should 
pronounce  them  as  merry  as  their  young 
drirers.  They  gallop  in  the  dark  as  if  they 
were  doing  nothing  nncommon.  Were  we 
a  pony,  we  fain  think  we  should  prefer 
being  always  poorly. 

*  Why  do  you  call  it  a  jig  bow  ?  Bow 
or  bend  is  easy,  but  how  about  jig  ?' 

We  are  led  to  ask  this  at  No.  2  Jig. 

*  Don't  you  see,  sir,  the  full  tubs  as  they 
come  down  the  incline  Jig  up  the  empty 
ones.  There  is  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the 
jig,  and  the  rope  goes  round  it,  up  and 
down,  on  either  side.' 

This  knot  undone,  we  start  afresh.  Ever 
and  anon  we  pass  a  spot  about  which  the 
guide  has  a  little  history.  That  was  for- 
merly an  air-course,  but  the  last  'misfor- 
tune '  tore  the  solid  brick  down,  blew  off  the 
doors,  and  made  ruins  of  the  whole.  This 
was  an  opening  with  doors  once,  but  is 
bricked  up,  to  prevent  the  current  of  air 
being  too  much  split.  It  makes  the  journey 
farther  round  into  the  'return,'  but  it 
lessens  rbk  from  inattention.  Then  we 
arrive  at  a  new  air-course,  strongly 
arched  masonry,  over  which  traverses,  for 
strength's  sake,  an  inverted  arch,  the  path 
of  return  air.  Part  of  the  tunnel,  with 
smooth,  strong  roof  of  'blue  metal,'  or 
hard  rock,  upholds  itself.  Elsewhere 
shaley  shivers  cover  the  path,  significant 
of  a  rotten  ceiling.  Other  parts  are  sup- 
ported by  timber,  great  trunks  of  which 
are  here  and  there  cracked  across,  like 
sticks  of  firewood  upon  the  housemaid's 
knee.  Enormous  must  be  the  force  upon 
blocks  of  wood  standing  upright,  and  no 
more  than  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height, 
and  thick  as  a  man's  body.  Nevertheless 
it  is  not  the  pressure  of  the  roof,  we  are 
informed,  that  performs  such  startling 
work,  but  the  rising  of  the  warren,  or 
ground.  Weil  may  we  imagine  the  ground 
to  be  elastic,  relieved  from  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  centuries  of  fathoms 
and  of  ages  of  solid  rock. 

'  It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.* 
This  is  a  long  lane  with  three  turnings, 
and  we  have  reached  the  last.  Who  wants 
us  now  must  inquire  at  No.  3  Jig.  We 
were  beginning  to  wonder  when  we  should 
get  to  the  men  at  work,  but  Dobison 
guesses  that  we  prefer  going  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  mine,  and  has  brought  us 
to  the  hist  jig.  A  minute,  he  says,  would 
have  taken  us  amongst  the  men,  up  either 
of  the  others. 

^  Pony  work  ends  at  the  jigs,  and  ours  be- 
gins. Hard  as  was  stepping  into  dust 
ankle  deep,  over  shale,  and  shivers,  and 
sleepers,  clearing  ponies,  and  trains,  and 


tattered  coachmen,  it  is  harder  to  bend 
double,  aa  we  travel  quite  as  bad  a  road. 
Pained  beyond  endurance,  we  soon  com- 
pUin.  About  a  mile  up  the  jig,  though 
Dobison  insists  that  it  is  exactly  twenty 
yards,  we  come  to  an  opening.  By  the 
same  authority,  whom  we  are  in  a  mood 
regularly  to  disbelieve,  it  ia  four  and  a- half 
yards  wide,  and  goes  back  thirty  yards. 
Wooden  posto  support  the  roof  as  far  in 
aa  our  lamps  carry  our  sight,  but  *  we  won't 
go  up  there— that  drift  has  been  worked 
out ; '  so  says  Dobison. 

'Is  there  a  plaoe  to  stand  upright  in 
there?*  we  plead  on  behalf  of  our  poor 
back. 

Discouraging  ia  the  rejoinder,  and  a 
little  querulous,  we  plague  our  guide  with, 
'  How  long  is  this  to  last  ? ' 

'  Oh,'  says  he, '  this  is  about  the  highest 
part  we  have  to  go  in ;  you'll  have  to  stoop 
all  the  time  now.' 

What  a  malignant  answer,  only  fit  for  a 
coal-pit;  but  if  we  can't  stand,  we  may  ait, 
and  e'en  we  do.  Black  is  the  seat,  but  so 
is  it  all,  atop,  afoot,  on  either  side.  Coal 
but  lately  got  out  sparkles  on  the  walls. 
In  the  main  road  dust  from  the  ponies  ren- 
dered it  dubious  whether  coal  surrounded 
us  or  not.  There  is  no  doubt  here,  except 
that  the  shining  surface  might  well  be  of 
rarer,  richer  gems  than  coal,  for  their  ten 
thousand  lustrous  scintillations  are  worthy 
the  halls  of  Eblis. 

Our  resting-place  is  well  chosen,  for  we 
tread  a  dip  of  the  seam,  but  only  of  a  few 
yards,  and  all  to  be  dug  out  in  time.  The 
dip  terminates  in  a  fault,  and  the  coal  rises 
at  a  step  to  its  former  level.  These  faults 
are  numerous;  but  this  is  so  small  a  one, 
that  we  can  trace  it  out  with  our  Davy. 

Another  mile,  or,  as  Dobison  will  per- 
sist, another  twenty  yards,  we  arrive  at 
a  second  opening.  Every  like  interval 
brings  us  to  a  drift,  or  working  place,  till 
we  are  stopped  short  by  the  uncomfort- 
able belief  that  the  guide  has  shot  ahead  of 
us,  and  got  lost.  We  may  as  well  confess 
that  our  concern  was  not  wholly  for  him. 
Toilsome  and  slow  our  steps,  and  too  surely 
do  we  learn  that  more  haste  is  less  speed, 
for  a  careless  swing  of  the  lamp,  in  the  ef- 
fort to  catch  up,  puts  the  light  out. 

Let  us  off  our  reflections,  in  '  darkness 
that  could  be  felt.'  Forgive  us,  too,  if  we 
cried  out,  rather  aloud,  for  our  conductor. 
Coming  to  our  aid,  we  found  it  was  not  dis- 
tance that  hid  him,  but  a  tarpaulin,  fixed 
from  the  roof  to  the  ground,  a  bar  to  our 
further  progress.  The  underlooker's  lamp 
shows  that  this  bodie&'Cloth  extends  up  a 
drift,  leaving  only  a  narrow  alley  aside  the 
nearest  wall,  for  the  air  to  walk  through. 

'  Let  us  turn  in  here,'  says  Dobison,  and 
we  turn  in.    The  thoroughfare  leads  oa  to 
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a  scene  only  to  be  found  beneath  the  world. 
No  German  picture  of  Gnomes  in  the  depths 
of  the  Black  Forest,  and  under  the  moun- 
tain's base,  hammering  for  unholy  and  un« 
geological  treasures,  could  be  more  ludi- 
crously terrible  than  a  north  collier,  with 
his  wedge  and  sledge,  hewing  out  the  coaL 
Here  was  a  young,  hearty-built  chap,  naked 
down  to  the  loins,  of  the  texture  and  colour 
of  his  work,  driving  in  an  iron  wedge,  to 
separate  a  huge  bulk  of  coal.  His  strokes 
went  fast  and  furious,  till  the  block  fell, 
and  he  had  earned  a  moment's  reprieye. 
His  '  drawer,'  a  fellow  stout  and  strong, 
though  but  an  epitome  of  the  master,  was 
still  more  simply  attired.  A  skin-tight 
suit  of  bUck,  which  Stultz  could  never  have 
done  in  broadcloth,  did  credit  to  his  own 
artistic  skill  Clogs,  and  a  girdle  about 
his  loins,  the  band  without  the  leggings  of 
a  pair  of  pantaloons,  dad  him,  and  finished 
his  getting  up.  Nothing  could  be  easier 
and  simpler  for  wear. 

'  Is  all  going  well  with  thee  ?  *  demands 
the  same  suave  voice,  which  we  can  hardly 
admire  enough,  and  which  must  make  the 
officer  a  favourite  amongst  these  roughs, 
despite  the  power  he  wields. 

*  Ay ! '  Jack  replies;  *  all  right.' 

'  How  many  tubs  hast  thee  filled  ?  * 
'We've  sen'  awee  fort'n  or  fift'n  this 
momin'.' 

'  And^how  many  more  shalt  tha'  send  ? ' 

*  Doon  noo,  I'm  sure.  It's  reck'nin'; 
we  shall  loose  soon.' 

Dobison's  eye  has  detected  something 
out  of  order.  *  How  is  this,  Tom  ? '  turn- 
ing to  the  drawer,  and  pointing  to  a  safety- 
lamp  hung  on  the  point  of  a  pick.  *  Thou 
know'st  this  is  wrong.' 

'On'y  put  it  there  the  moment  afore 
tha'  came.' 

'It  ought  not  to  be  there  at  all,  you 
know.' 

'  It  hasn't  done  any  harm.' 

'No,  but  thou  never  know'st  when  it 
might  Thou  know'st  the  pick  might  fall, 
and  make  a  hole  in  the  ga'ze.  Tom,  I 
shall  fine  thee.' 

'  I've  workit  in  the  pit  ever  sen'  it  was 
open ,  Mas'r  Dobison,  an'  hev  ne'er  been 
fined  yet,'  poor  Tom  grizzled  out. 

'Thou'rt  not  going  the  right  way  to 
keep  from  fines  now,  Tom.' 

If  it  be  true  what  the  man  says,  we  al- 
most hope  Dobison  will  let  him  off. 

'  Now,'  says  he,  sparing  us  his  attention, 
'you  can  see  the  use  of  this  cloth.  It 
brings  the  fresh  air  to  the  man  working,' 
and  he  held  his  lamp  in  the  current  to 
show  the  draught,  and  '  walks  round,  car- 
rying off  with  it  all  the  gas  from  the  drift.' 

'  Hast  thee  seen  any  gas  lately,  Jack  ?' 

'  Na  r  is  Jack's  laconism,  as  he  pursues 
his  work. 


Dobison  tries  his  lamps  in  all  the 
chinks,  but  fails  to  show  us  any  gas.  He 
lowers  the  wick  to  the  tiniest  flame,  when, 
if  there  were  but  a  small  quantity,  it  would 
ignite  in  a  pointed  red  jet  above  the  wick, 
but  this  test  fails  likewise.  He  says,  we 
might  without  danger  light  the  lamp  here 
that  has  gone  out;  notwithstanding  which, 
he  won't  yield  to  our  request,  and  do  it. 

Round  the  cloth  with  the  return  air,  we 
travel  back  to  the  jig.  On  the  ascent 
again,  we  by  and  by  approach  another 
bodice-doth,  and  alley,  but  this  time  lift 
it  up,  and  creep  under  into  the  easier  road. 
Much  the  same  scene  is  enacting.  Lines 
of  wood  uphold  the  roof  its  whole  depth. 
Rails  are  laid  down  even  to  the  man  at 
work.  A  tub  waits  to  be  shovelled  full  by 
the  drawer. 

'  How  long  must  it  take  them  to  accom- 
plish such  real  tough  work ! '  we  wonder ; 
and  wonder  still  more,  when  we  learn  they 
can  do  it  in  a  month — more  than  a  yard 
deep  a- day. 

A  black  stalwart  man,  above  half  naked, 
as  before,  and  two  sturdy  youths  in  still 
simpler  drapery !  So  warm  has  the  mine 
become,  that  we  think  the  black,  close 
sooty  sole  privilege  of  the  collier  and  of  the 
London  *  sv-e-e-ep  I '  really  is  as  comfort- 
able as  any  costume  we  could  devise.  In- 
deed, as  far  as  is  decorous,  we  essay  it. 
Doffing  cravat  and  throwing  open  our 
bosom  add  to  comfort,  at  the  cost  of  a  fu- 
ture investment  in  soap. 

'All  going  well  with  thee  to  day?'  the 
watchful  and  anxious  officer  asks  as  usual. 

*  Ya ! '  says  the  man  interrogated. 

'  Thee  ote  to  ha'  a  prop  to  that  'ere  piece 
o'  coal;  tha'  know'st  a  man  was  kilt  th' 
tother  day,  through  th'  same  neglect;  tha' 
ne'er  can  tell  when  'twill  fall.' 

Our  leader  uses  strong  Lancashire  or 
English,  as  feeling  prompts  or  occasion  re- 
quires. His  man  has  undermined  a  mon- 
strous block,  and  cut  in  deep  at  each  side. 
Rather  than  lose  time,  for  mere  life-sake, 
he  stoops  every  minute  or  so,  to  drive  an- 
other wedge  and  another  blow.  He,  like 
the  rest,  has  excuse  ever  ready — '  There 
are  no  props  sent  down.' 

'  That  won't  do,'  says  Dobison;  '  I  saw 
them  a  minute  ago.' 

'  Well,  then,  the  drawer  told  me  so,'  he 
pleads,  unwilling  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

Dobison  knows  his  customer,  and  will 
not  let  him  proceed,  till  he  has  made  a  place 
to  fix  a  support,  and  has  sent  for  props  also 
for  the  roof,  [which  has  extended  far  be- 
yond its  proper  limits.  Our  instinct  makes 
us  creep  back.  The  roof  looks  tottering, 
as  though  some  heavy  lumps  would  dearly 
like  to  tumble,  and  cracks  are  heard 
with  every  blow  of  the  hammer.  We 
remark    to  our  leader,  'It  would  give 
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one  an  ogly  knock,  were  they  to  tomble 
upon  him/ 

*  Thee'd  ha*  thont  to,  if  thee*d  seen  all 
that  loose  stuif  come  topplin'  down  th* 
*tother  day  without  warnin*  us,*  says  the 
man,  who  clearly  had  taken  little  warning 
from  it. 

Just  such  as  these  are  the  risks  that  lead 
to  more  fatalities  than  do  the  awful  ex- 
plosions, that  carry  off  their  hundreds  at 
a  fell  swoop. 

Our  course  for  a  len^  is  the  repeti- 
tion of  these  scenes.  We  walk  with  the 
air  up  CanTas  Alley,  turn  round  with  it 
at  the  end  of  the  drift,  try  the  force  of 
the  current,  now  feeble,  though  hot  from 
the  bodies  and  breath  of  the  men,  and 
test  for  gas.  Each  drift  supplies  us  with 
an  incident;  but,  were  we  to  enume- 
rate them  all,  our  patient  patrons  would 
forego  their  next  day's  duty,  to  accom- 
pany us. 

At  one  place  our  leader  is  the  first  ad- 
dressed. 

'  Hast  te  brote  some  moor  men  to  work, 
Mas'r  Dobison  ?  * 

*  I  have  brought  thee  a  gentleman  from 
London  to  see  thee  work,'  Dobison  tells 
him. 

The  fellow  turns  round,  with  grinning 
white  eyeballs  and  teeth,  and  says,  *  Tha' 
maun  tell  th*  Queen,  when  tha'  go'st  back, 
how  we  work'n,  and  sen'  her  to  du  some 
oft' 

*  No,  no,  man;  all  to  their  trade.  You 
would  beat  the  Queen,  or  Prince  Albert, 
or  any  Londoner.* 

He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  take  him  alto- 
gether, for  he  shows  us  how  the  coal 
'grows,*  and  where  it  is  still  *  growing.' 
He  has  a  better  notion,  however,  of  using 
a  pick  than  of  the  familiar  relationship  be- 
tween a  Londoner  and  his  Queen.  He  is 
a  dry  son  of  the  dust  like  the  rest,  and 
does  not  fail  to  intimate  a  word  about 
'  beer.'  '  Dobison  will  make  that  all  right,* 
we  assure  him. 

Drift  after  drift  like  this,  at  last  our  ach- 
ing spine  feels  irremediably  bent,  and  we 
experience  such  cricks  in  the  neck,  that 
the  thought  of  it  makes  them  come  again. 
Near  three  hours  have  we  explored  these 
dark  coal  cellars,  and  not  got  through  one 
district.  Stores,  indeed,  there  are  for  all 
the  engines  of  Lancashire,  and  some  to 
boot  for  benighted  London.  Mostly  we 
find  the  men  vvorking  as  if  they  meant  a 
good  reckoning,  but  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances they  were  indulging  their  '  smok- 
ing time; '  not  that  pipes  are  allowed — it  is 
a  criminal  offence  to  light  one ;  but  that 
they  rest,  and  would  smoke,  and  desig- 
nate the  time  as  they  would  like  it  to  be, 
regaling  on  the  bare  imagination  of  a 
feast. 


'How  much  further  have  I  to  goo?* 
one  of  these  indolgents  wanted  to  know. 

'On'y  three  or  four  yards,  Sam;  but 
thee'lt  ha'  th'  same  a  good  while,  the  rate 
thee*rt  workin*  jist  now.* 

The  underlooker  had  .  measured  each 
drift  with  a  rod  as  we  passed  up,  and  was 
always  ready  to  encourage  the  men  with 
their  progress. 

'  Would  the  gentleman  like  to  dig  a  bit 
of  coal  ? '  Sam  innocently  asks. 

We  know  the  fellow's  move,  but,  will- 
ing to  favour  him,  take  the  tool,  and  carry 
off  a  trophy,  part  of  the  base  of  the  Pa- 
rish Church,  as  we  were  told  afterwards, 
more  than  a  mile  and  a-half  from  oar  de- 
scent. 

'  The  gentleman  knows  that  apprentices 
pay  footing,'  the  sly  dog  now  adds. 

We  submit,  asking  him,  as  he  pockets 
the  largess,  '  Is  it  proper  to  pay  footing 
twice  ? ' 

'Oh  nol'  says  he;  'you  needn't  pay 
anywhere  else.' 

'  Because  we  paid  down  the  Cannel  Pit, 
a  week  ago  ?     Sk)  give  it  us  back,  please.* 

Sam  actually  allows  the  lawfulness  of 
paying  twice ;  at  any  rate,  his  only  restitu- 
tion is  a  grin. 

'  I  want  to  come  to-morrow,'  is  his  next 
remark,  as  if  he  didn't  mind  work  in  the 
distance.     '  It*s  no  use  our  playin*  us.' 

'  Well,  thee  can  come  and  get  some  coal 
if  thou'st  a  mind;  thee*rt  not  obliged  to 
keep't  Reckoning  Saturday.' 

'  Ya,  I  know  that.  I  shall  tumble  into 
bed  directly  I  loose  to-day.' 

'  But  won't  tha'  wash  thyself,  Sam  ?  *  we 
ask  him,  rather  astonished. 

'Na!  not  I.  If  I  du  that,  I  shall  goo 
out.  What's  use  washin'  to  coom  down 
'ere  to-morrow? 

'  Ah,  but  Sam,  how'll  thy  wife  like  that  ?* 
laughingly  asks  Dobison. 

'  If  she  ben*t  use  to  it  by  noo,  she  ne'er 
will  be,'  he  philosophically  answers. 

May- Fair  ladies,  are  you  taken  aback  ? 
Who  will  be  the  collier*s  wife  ? 

When  a  man  has  done  his  thirty  yards,  he 
has  to  begin  an  opening  at  right  angles  to 
his  drift,  to  form  a  communication  with  the 
next  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  these 
openings,  being  only  half  the  width  of  the 
drift,  it  is  far  more  tedious  work  for  the 
men.  They  are  paid  two  shUlings  a-yard 
over  what  they  earn  for  the  coal  got  out. 
The  work  completed,  there  stands  a  solid 
mass  of  coal,  twenty  yards  by  thirty,  and 
four  feet  high.  These  are  the  '  pillars '  left 
standing  to  support  the  roof,  such  as  we 
read  of  in  accounts  of  coal  pits.  If  the  mine 
were  laid  open  to  view,  we  should  see  them 
placed  geometrically  exact  along  each  jig. 
It  is  the  surveyor's  work  to  do  this,  and 
he  maps  out  the  mine  as  skilfully  as  an 
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estate  above  groond.  Oar  guide  himself 
beems  as  well  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  their  plans  as  the  best  of  them  could  be. 
He  is  never  at  a  loss  to  tell  us  precisely 
what  part  of  the  town  is  direct  above  our 
heads,  though  the  passages  undermine 
nearly  the  whole  of  it.  But  so  tremen- 
dously deep  are  the  workings,  that  the  sur- 
face level  is  never  affected.  A  fall  of  roof 
could  not  shake  strata  500  yards  thick. 
Out  of  proportion  altogether  are  these 
massive  pillars  to  the  passages  round  about 
them.  It  is  about  the  same  to  a  coal  bed 
as  the  perforations  of  worms  in  wood  with 
the  dry-rot.  When  the  mine  is  filled  with 
them  (and  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  hear  that 
they  are  not  waste),  they  themselves  will 
be  dug  out,  the  men  advancing  backwards. 
Far  greater  danger  there  will  be  then  to 
the  men,  who  fill  the  old  passages  as  they 
retreat,  with  the  rubbish  they  can  collect, 
and  complete  it  by  letting  the  roof  fall  in. 

A  goblin  company  are  we,  making  out 
this  map.  Join  us  in  fancy,  while  with 
weary  back  we  squat  upon  the  loose  coal 
heap  in  a  drift,  and  help  the  man  and  the 
guide  to  make  a  comical. trio. 

Jack,  of  course,  is  a  character,  as  have 
been  all  his  mates.  He  works,  while  the 
perspiration  steams  through  his  black 
jacket  in  a  cloud,  nor  is  he  going  to  give 
over  yet  a  bit ;  for,  when  Dobison  asks  him 
about  reckoning, '  he  won't  keep  it,  not  he ; 
he*s  lost  quite  enough  money  lately  in 
play.  I  mean  to  cheat  somebody  out  of 
five  pounds  by  next  reckonin'  or  two,'  he 
observes  to  us,  half  in  soliloquy. 

'  Nobody  will  trust  thee,  Jack,  depend 
upon  it,*  Dobison  tells  him. 
.  *■  I'll  do  it,  for  a'  that,*  says  Jack. 

*  Who  art  tha'  going  to  cheat — not  me, 
for  certain  V  says  Dobison. 

'Why,  the  beer- house;  they  have  had 
my  money,  and  V\\  have  theirs.' 

*  How'll  tha'  do  that,  Jack  ?' 

*  Why,  I  don't  mean  to  have  any  more.' 

*  That's  good,'  we  interpolate ;  *  but  you 
should  have  left  it  off,  not  be  always  mean- 
ing to  leave  it.  Cheat  the  beer-house  as 
much  as  you  like.' 

'I  ha'  left  off  for  a  fortneeght,  and 
haven't  had  a  drop.' 

<Hast  thee  signed  the  pledge.  Jack?' 
says  Dobison. 

'  Ya  I  I  have,  and  mean  to  keep  to't' 

*  Well,  we  must  bid  thee  good-day,  Jack^ 
and  hope  thee  won't  break  tha'  pledge.' 

*Hope  the  gentleman,'  Jack  responds, 
*  can  spare  a  shilling  to  buy  a  loaf  ? ' 

'Surely  tha'  can't  want  a  loaf.  Jack,* 
says  the  underlooker,  becoming  spokesman 
for  us ;  '  thee  must  be  saving  money,  and 
we  can't  give  thee  beer,  for  tha'  wouldn't 
drink.' 

Dobison  tells  us,  as  we  go  off,  that  Jack 


is  a  bit  of  a  scapegrace,  and  will  be,  with- 
out doubt,  found  next  day  at  the  Black 
Horse. 

Enough  and  to  spare  have  we  endured 
of  stooping,  to  satiate  the  most  cringing 
soul.  We  beseech  our  guide  to  give  us 
the  nearest  chance  of  standing  erect.  He 
therefore  takes  us  by  cuts  which  we  would 
not  venture  upon  alone,  and  not  long  after 
lands  us  in  the  pony  tunnel.  Fresher 
breezes  chill  while  they  refresh  us,  and  we 
willingly  close  up  our  throat  again.  Not 
to  go  back  wholly  the  same  road  we  came, 
he  turns  aside  by  roads  better  known  to 
him  than  to  us,  beguiling  us  with  most 
melancholy  reminiscences  of  the  great 
misfortune;  how  it  spread  through  all 
the  parts  we  had  traversed,  and  pointing 
out  spots  where  the  poor  victims  were  dis- 
covered. Most  affecting,  too,  were  some 
of  the  incidents.  Dobison  himself  lost  a 
fine  boy,  and  we  fancy  that  it  is  the  recol- 
lection that  gives  a  gentler  tone  to  his 
speech.  In  a  dark  passage  he  takes  us  to, 
he  says,  '  There,  upon  that  spot,  we  took 
up  a  poor  little  fellow,  who  came  to,  but 
had  no  knowledge  of  what  had  happened. 
He  was  asked  about  his  companion,  and 
he  pointed  out  where  he  was,  as  he  said, 
"asleep."  But  it  was  the  sleep  of  death.' 
We  cannot  leave  the  mine  without  viewing 
the  spot  where  the  calamity  had  its  origin. 
It  is  at  present  deserted;  no  one  has 
worked  in  it  since  the  fire.  To  reach  it, 
we  have  to  unbolt  doors,  whose  rusty  locks 
evince  their  little  use,  and  pass  through 
complete  devastation  not  yet  touched  or 
remedied.  Without  association  of  any 
kind,  it  would  shock  one,  so  blasted  is  its 
aspect.  It  is  the  haunted  part  of  the  mine, 
given  up  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 
Scorched  and  blacked,  though  the  fury  of 
the  misfortune  was  over  in  a  few  seconds, 
the  marks  of  its  power  are  visible  in  sooty 
floor  and  ceiling,  and  in  walls,  surface 
burned  to  cinder.  A  bodice-cloth  lies  on 
the  ground,  but  rather  what  was  a  bodice- 
doth,  for  now  it  is  fragments  of  tinder. 
'  Here,'  says  Dobison,  '  the  man  sat  wait- 
ing for  his  blast  to  take  effect;  he  had 
just  fired  a  shot^  and  that  must  have  gone 
off  at  the  moment  a  gust  of  gas  was  pass- 
ing. He  was  found  blown  many  yards 
distant,  dreadfully  mutilated.  Few,  com- 
paratively, were  killed  by  the  actual  firing 
of  the  mine.  The  horrid  choke  damp  that 
always  succeeds  a  fire  was  the  really  fatal 
enemy  of  life.  This  was  proved  by  the 
places  the  bodies  were  found  in ;  for,  burned 
and  mangled  as  they  were,  it  was  evident 
that  many  had  tried  to  make  their  way  out. 
Dreary  are  the  histories  at  the  underlook- 
er'scommand;  they  add  horror  to  the  place. 
Yet  there  is  an  infatuation  about  the  scene 
— we  persuade  our  guide  to  try  here  also 
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for  gftfl.  Ventilatioii  now  is  00  ooropleie  in 
eyery  pftrt  of  the  mine,  though  the  return 
air  18  vitiated  like  the  atmosphere  of  a 
crowded  room,  that  neither  gas  nor  damp 
ean  be  diseovered.  Particular  states  of 
the  weather  in  the*world  over  us  influence 
the  generation  of  these  gases.  On  other 
days,  so  Dobison  says,  we  should  not  find 
it  hard  to  meet  with  6ome  gas.  Since  the 
fawt  firing,  it  has  been  made  penal  to  blast 
for  coal.  The  men  are  paid  higher  rates 
for  wedging  and  hammering,  to  make  up 
for  the  less  amount  they  get.  Plenty  of 
them  woald  'fire  a  shot'  to-day,  if  allowed, 
and  plenty  would  be  found  to  fill  their 
places,  if  they  paid  th^  penalty  with  their 
fives.  Gas  is  capricious  in  its  appearance, 
sometimes  coming  in  a  sudden  whiff,  some- 
times hanging  about  a  comer  for  days. 
The  miners  are  required  to  cease  work 
when  much  is  seen,  but  they  will  occa- 
sionally persist,  while  their  lamp  is  filled 
with  flame,  and  even  till  the  gauze  becomes 
red  hot,  and  would  but  little  longer  be  a 
•safety.' 

Our  route  is  nearly  ended.  Recovering 
our  feet,  we  go  groping  after  our  leader 
through  a  passage  so  warm  as  to  make  us 
expect  the  fierce  face  of  the  furnace  to 
show  up.  Nor  are  we  far  out.  We  light 
upon  the  top  of  the  hot  enclosure,  a  plat- 
form smooth,  slippery,  and  warm.  We 
pass  over,  and  breathe  from  a  yawning  gap 
such  sulphureous  and  tormenting  fumes, 
that  but  a  little  spice  more  of  imagination 
would  people  it  with  *  horrid  shrieks  and 
sights  unholy.'  It  is  the  smoke  of  the  fur- 
nace and  the  return  air  mingling  to  ascend 
the  chimney.  Up  this  chimney  we  can 
see  but  very  little.  Laugh  with  us,  that 
Dobison  asks  if  we  will  ascend  it !  Hark  i 
Surely  the  earth  is  a  capital  conductor  of 
sound !  Why,  we  hear  the  noise  of  the 
steam-engine  ?  Not  so,  says  our  conduc- 
tor ;  the  engine  is  itself  here.  The  steam 
is  made  above,  and  comes  down  this  pipe ; 
the  warmth  of  the  upcast  serves  for  a 
wrapper  to  retain  the  heat  Attention 
called  to  the  pipe,  we  feel  it  too  hot  to 
touch  long,  though  it  has  descended  so 
far.  It  leads  us  to  a  cabin  near  the 
upcast,  where  we  find  a  steam-engine 
usurping  pony  work  for  the  south  dis- 
tricts. It  winds  800  yards  of*  wire  rope, 
and  draws  a  long  train  of  laden  tubs  at 
the  end. 


Dobison's  argnment  that  the  upcast  is 
warmer  to  ascend  needs  no  confutation. 
We  accept  it,  but  are  more  persuaded  to 
try  it  by  his  assurance  that  he  likes  it 
hcBi,  There  is  a  good  deal  of  nnder-talk 
amongst  the  men  as  we  prepare  to  go  up, 
some  of  which  would  need  interpretation. 

*Oten't  we  ha'  the  ponies  *ere,  Jem, 
and  set  'em  kicking  ? '  says  one. 

' I  think  so,'  says  Jem;  * thegen'lemaa 
oten't  to  go  up  without  the  reck'nin'.* 

'Don't  be  alarmed,'  Dobison  puts  in, 
coming  to  the  rescue ;  '  the  gentleman  has 
made  that  all  right' 

'  Oh,  has  he  ?'  says  Jem.  '  Where 
does  his  honour  put  up  ?' 

'  All  right,'  chimes  in  another.  *  Where 
are  we  to  goo?  the  Swan  or  the  George  ?  * 

<No,  no;  the  gentleman  stays  at  the 
Royal,'  says  Dobison,  elevating  his  visiter 
to  an  hotel  that  has  received  special  proof 
of  the  coal  riots,  because,  and  only  because, 
it  is  chief  of  the  district. 

Our  return  earthwards  if  warm.  Vapours 
of  carbon  and  sulphur  stream  out  as  we 
pass  the  furnace  gap.  Respiration  is  not 
easy,  though  our  journey  is.  Up,  and  up, 
and  up,  with  a  surety  that  we  are  all  the 
while  going  down.  By  the  time  we  reach 
the  bottom,  we  find  ourselves  atop ;  our 
valuable  life  preserved  to  society,  and  we 
brought  to  believe,  after  all,  that  Lanca- 
shire is  a  fine  place.  Glorious  is  the  burst 
of  sunshine  that  gladdens  our  eyes,  more 
glorious  is  the  verdure  and  foliage  than 
ever  we  yet  allowed.  Elated  with  beauty 
so  long  hidden  from  us,  we  cry  the  county's 
pardon  for  ever  decrying  her.  People 
we  pass  reciprocate  our  delight,  for  they 
look  at  us  as  though  they  too  were  full  of 
enjoyment.  Reaching  home,  even  there 
every  one  appeared  buoyant  with  mirth. 
Rather  dirty  from  our  tour  in  the  coal 
cellar,  we  hasten  our  ablutions.  Bat  the 
scene  our  glass  reveals !  The  dfgant  who 
stepped  so  gaily  forth  this  morning  has 
changed  condition  with  a  sweep.  It  ioa«  a 
mistake  to  dress  for  the  occasion.  A  bath 
restores  us  to  comfort,  and  to  our  senses. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  people  had  been  at 
our  cost.  The  sunshine  we  admired  was 
but  murky  daylight  beautified  by  senses 
immured  for  many  hours  in  the  dark. 
The  lovely  landscape  was  Lancashire,  and 
the  verdure  was  more  scant  of  green  than 
of  Lancashire  rain  and  smut. 
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Although  the  movement  on  the  subject 
of  Food  Adulterations  commenced  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  mos't  remarkable  exposures 
have  been  made  in  this  country,  the  Con- 
tinent appears  likely  to  set  the  example 
of  an  organisation  for  the  remedy  of  those 
wrongs  which  we  have  been  content  to 
expose. 

A  Congrh  de  Bienfaisance  has  lately 
been  held  at  Brussels,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  any  matters  which  the  mem- 
bers deemed  likely  to  promote  the  pro- 
sperity and  well-being  of  the  operative 
portion  of  the  community.  For  the  guid- 
ance of  those  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions, a  programme  was  drawn  up  by 
the  committee,  exhibiting  in  a  condensed 
form  the  disadvantages  with  which  the 
working  man  had  to  contend,  the  wrongs 
to  which  he  is  peculiarly  exposed,  and  the 
privations  he  had  to  suffer;  together  with 
some  hints  as  to  the  means  by  which  all 
these  ills  might  be  ameliorated,  if  not 
removed. 

One  department  of  this  programme 
included,  among  other  things,  *  substances 
in  their  relation  to  scientific  and  indus- 
trial processes;'  and  this  gradually  ran 
into  a  consideration  of  those  substances 
which  are  used  as  food.  Here  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  discussion  of  those 
'frauds,  adulterations,  and  wphisCicatioru^ 
which  constitute,  perhaps,  to  the  workuig 
man  one  of  the  sorest  physical  evils  that 
embitter  his  condition. 

The  principal  points  to  which  the  Con- 
gress directed  its  attention  on  the  present 
occasion  were  the  measures  which  they 
thought  should  be  adopted,  first,  for  the 
j[>r«ven^t<moffrandsand  adulterations;  and 
secondly,  those  for  the  regression  of  them. 

For  the  prevention^  it  was  suggested 
that  obligation  be  laid  upon  the  communal 
authorities  to  watch  over  the  execution 
of  the  laws  bearing  on  the  subject,  there 
having  been  a  law  passed  in  Belgium  in 
March,  1856,  with  a  view  of  doing  away 
with  these  adulterations.  Active  and 
vigorous  inspection  by  means  of  medical 
commissions,  committees  of  health,  police 
officers,  and  special  inspectors,  was  recom- 
mended. And,  in  order  to  render  such 
.  spection  of  any  value,  it  was  proposed 
that  all  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
dealers,  should  be  under  an  obligation  to 


give,  at  first  application,  for  payment, 
samples  of  food,  drinks,  and  medicines,  as 
well  as  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  they 
were  made.  To  complete  the  machinery 
of  detection,  the  establishment  of  a  lab(>- 
ratoryfor  each  province  was  recommended; 
where  suspected  samples  might  be  exa- 
mined and  tested,  and  where  every  inhabi- 
tant authorised  by  the  communal  autho- 
rity, might  be  able  to  test  provisions 
which  appeared  to  him  adulterated  or 
unsound,  the  test  being  performed  gra- 
tuitously for  the  poor. 

For  the  repression  of  frauds  and  adul- 
terations, the  committee  seemed  to  think 
that  nothing  less  than  severe  penal  enact- 
ments would  suffice:  to  be  executed 
against  those  who  adulterate  or  cause 
to  be  adulterated  alimentary  and  medi- 
cinal substances  of  any  kind ;  who  sell  or 
expose  for  sale  those  substances,  know- 
ing them  to  be  adulterated;  who  give  in- 
structions in  any  form  calculated  to  pro- 
pagate the  means  of  adulterating  such 
substances;  or  who  knowingly  keep  adul- 
terated substances  in  their  warehouses 
and  shops,  with  the  intention  of  selling 
them.  The  penal  enactments  suggested 
are— a  graduated  scale  of  fines,  propor- 
tioned to  damage  caused,  and  repetitions; 
confiscation  and  destruction  of  the  objects 
whose  sale  or  possession  constitute  the 
offence;  and  the  publication  of  the  judg- 
ments, at  the  cost  of  the  offenders. 

All  this  looks  feasible  and  fair  enough 
in  itself,  but  to  English  readers,  with  their 
native  abhorrence  of  every  thing  like  inspec- 
tion, which  they  too  hastily  regard  as  little 
better  than  official  spying,  the  above  re- 
commendations and  suggestions  will  have 
rather  a  grating  and  unpleasing  sound. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  few  who  will  not, 
after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  admit 
that  something  of  the  kind,  and  scarcely 
less  stringent,  is  imperatively  called  for. 

Perhaps  we  can  scarcely  conclude  these 
remarks  more  appropriately  than  by  ap- 
pending a  few  particulars  gleaned  from  a 
report  issued  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Society 
to  consider  the  subject  of  adulterations. 
It  is  impossible  to  peruse  this  report,  with- 
out feeling  that  the  practice  of  adultera- 
tion has  become  the  mle  with  traders,  and 
not  the  exception. 
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The  committee  directed  their  attention 
in  the  first  place  to  goods  imported  into 
the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
facilities  they  experienced  in  procuring 
specimens  for  analysis  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  custom-house  officers,  than 
from  the  tradesmen  whose  wares  they 
wished  to  test.  A  feeling  of  delicacy,  too, 
honourable  to  those  who  directed  these 
investigations,  induced  them  to  avoid  any 
dtposares  which  might  injure  some  two 
or  three  individuals,  when  perhaps  some 
hundreds  were  equally  implicated  in  the 
frauds  they  intended  to  make  publia  Of 
the  substances  which  the  committee  ex- 
amined, the  following  claim  particular 
notice:  —  Opium  in  many  samples  was 
found  mixed  with  lead  to  the  extent  of 
20  per  cent  of  the  mass.  Musk  in  pod 
was  also  mixed  with  lead;  sometimes  as 
much  as  20  graius  in  a  single  pod.  Es- 
sential oils  were  found  mixed  with  vari- 
ous substances.  Cod-liver  oil  was  adulte- 
rated with  almost  every  kind  of  fish  oil; 
and  yet,  such  was  the  effrontery  with  which 
the  deceit  was  practised,  all  the  samples 
were  neatly  bottled  and  labelled  as  ge- 
nuine. Oil  of .  peppermint  contained  in 
many  instances  as  much  as  60  per  cent. 


of  aloohol.  Oil  of  rosemary  was  largely 
mixed  with  common  turpentine;  and  this 
cheap  article  formed  a  veiy  conspicnous 
ingredient  in  several  other  costly  oils.  Out 
of  twenty-two  specimens  of  essential  oils, 
fourteen  contained  turfs  and  other  sab- 
stances.  Cream  of  tartar  was  adulte- 
rated in  various  ways,  in  some  instances 
with  one-third  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
lime  (common  chalk),  in  others  with 
alum;  out  of  six  specimens,  only  one  was 
found  pure.  That  very  valuable  chemical, 
the  sulphate  of  quinine,  so  much  used  in 
the  treatment  of  nervous  disorders,  was 
found,  on  microscopic  examination,  to  be 
mixed  with  finely  picked  raw  cotton;  and 
castor  oil  with  its  follicles  filled  with  saw- 
dust to  half  its  weight.  Saltpetre  was 
mixed  with  common  salt  and  nitrate  of 
soda.  Ipecacuanha  and  jalap  with  spu- 
rious matters  of  various  kinds. 

The  committee  recommend  great  cau- 
tion in  publishing  the  names  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  sell  adulterated  articles,  as 
many  doubtless  do  it  quite  unwittingly, 
and  in  being  supplied  with  them  at 
the  larger  warehouses,  are  as  injuriously 
treated  as  those  to  whom  they  are  re- 
tailed. 


OZONB. 


Since  the  publication  of  our  last  notes 
on  the  properties  of  this  remarkable  sub- 
stance, various  papers  have  come  to  hand, 
detailing  the  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions of  a  whole  host  of  philosophers  and 
chemists.  The  intense  interest  which  the 
discovery  of  ozone  has  excited,  may  be 
explained  partly  perhaps  by  the  fact  that, 
just  about  the  time  when  the  discovery 
was  made,  an  opinion  had  got  abroad, 
that  certain  physiological  epidemics,  as 
well  as  those  vegetable  epidemics  which  we 
call  *  blights,'  originated  in  some  atmo- 
spheric influence,  the  nature  of  which  no 
one  was  able  to  explain  or  determine. 

The  reason  for  suspecting  that  the 
origin  of  these  epidemics  lay  in  the  atmo- 
sphere was,  that  all  the  theories  which 
attributed  them  to  the  attacks  of  aphides 
and  parasitical  fun^i  were  found  to  be 
unsound;  and  in  the  case  of  the  potato 
disease,  the  turnip  blight  of  last  year,  and 
the  vine  disease  of  Southern  Europe,  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  aphides 
And  funffi  were  the  symptoms  or  results 
of  the  disease,  rather  than  the  causes. 
In  many  instances,  it  is  certain  that  pota-, 
toes  and  turnips  had  decayed  throughout 


though  not  a  single  aphis  or  fundus  was 
discoverable  upon  them.  As  to  the  animal 
epidemics,  so  much  uncertainty  still  pre- 
vails on  the  nature  of  that  most  feiuful 
of  all,  the  cholera,  that  we  find  two  emi- 
nent physicians  in  Paris — the  one  demon- 
strating that  it  originates  in  the  action 
of  a  certain  acid  matter  upon  the  body, 
and  which  he  removes  by  means  of  an  aim- 
line  prescription;  the  other  demonstrat- 
ing that  it  originates  in  the  action  of  an 
alkaline  matter,  which  he  removes  by  the 
administration  of  an  acid. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  which 
these  clashing  theories  could  not  fail  to 
produce,  it  was  very  natural  for  investi- 
gators to  hail  with  pleasure  any  new  dis- 
covery which  promised  to  throw  light  on 
a  matter  so  obscure;  and  so  great  has 
been  the  enthusiasm  displayed  during 
the  past  six  months,  that  there  scarcely 
exists  a  coterie,  or  even  an  individual  of 
scientific  eminence,  on  the  Continent,  that 
has  not  contributed  something  towards 
the  history  and  nature  of  ozone.  Several 
important  observations  and  experiments 
have  also  been  made  in  America,  and  not 
a  few  in  England;  but  France  and  Qer- 
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many  haye  undoubtedly  contributed  most 
to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Foremost  among  the  French  experi- 
mentalists stands  M.  Scoatetten,  who, 
in  a  series  of  memoirs  published  in  the 
'  Comptes  Rendus/  and  more  recently  in 
a  volume  devoted  exclusively  to  the  mat- 
ter, has  given  the  results  of  his  researches 
to  the  world.  That  ozone  is  simply  oxy- 
gen in  the  allotropic  state,  appears  to 
be  a  settled  point  with  every  experimen- 
talist, and  therefore  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion occupies  now  but  little  attention. 
Several  of  the  conclusions  to  which  M. 
Scoutetten  has  arrived,  after  repeated  ex- 
periments and  observations,  are  very  strik- 
ing, and  suggest  many  reflections.  To 
name  a  few: — Ozone  is  the  most  power- 
ful oxydising  agent  known.  It  is  not  de- 
veloped in  crowded  and  filthy  localities — 
a  consideration  of  great  importance,  in  a 
pathological  point  of  view.  It  is  freely 
developed  on  mountain  heights,  over  an 
expanse  of  water,  and  wherever  vegeta- 
tion is  luxuriant.  The  most  common 
chemical  agent  in  preventing  the  action 
of  the  ozonometer  is  ammonia,  and  when 
it  is  recollected  that  ammonia  is  largely 
generated  by  the  fermentation  and  decay 
of  all  kinds  of  animal  refuse,  the  connec- 
tion between  filth  and  disease  appears 
likely  to  receive  an  explanation  some- 
what different  from  that  hitherto  given. 
An  excess  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  is 
found  to  be  a  cause  of  catarrah,  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  and  other  maladies  of 
the  same  type;  this,  too,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  fact  that  ozone  is 
generated  most  freely  on  high  lands,  ex- 
plains what  is  meant  when  people  popu- 
larly say  the  air  in  certain  elevated  dis- 
tricts is  Hoo  strong'  for  persons  suffering 
from  disorders  in  the  chest,  such  as  the 
'  East  Cliff  at  Brighton,  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  Peak  in  Derbyshire. 

Some  of  M.  Scoutetten's  experiments 
show  how  many  sources  of  ozone  are  coti- 
stantly  in  operation,  and  by  what  slight 
causes  their  operation  may  be  suspended. 
Atmospheric  ozone,  he  tells  us,  is  formed 
by  the  electrisation  of  oxygen  secreted  by 
plants;  by  the  electrisation  of  oxygen  that 
escapes  from  water;  by  the  electrisation 
of  oxygen  disengaged  during  chemical 
changes;  and  by  the  electric  phenomena 
acting  on  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 
By  means  of  experiments,  frequently  re- 
peated, and  made  under  varying  circum- 
stances, he  has  found  that  plants  furnish 
ozone  to  the  atmosphere  during  the  day, 


but  cease  to  do  so  during  the  night.  The 
same  phenomena  were  observable  in  con- 
nection with  water.  By  removing  the 
plants  or  the  water,  or  shielding  them 
from  the  direct  action  of  light,  a  similar 
suspension  of  these  phenomena  may  be 
artificially  produced.  If  water  be  boiled 
or  distilled,  and  covered  with  a  film  of 
oil,  ozone  is  not  generated. 

M.  Wolf  of  Berne  has  also  published 
his  observations  on  the  existence  of  ozone 
in  its  relation  to  epidemic  disease.  He 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ozone  is  de- 
cidedly a  cause  of  some  disorders,  which 
other  chemists  thought  were  excluded  by 
its  influence.  In  the  year  1855,  he  ob- 
served and  registered  a  remarkable  pa- 
rallelism between  the  variations  in  the 
quantity  of  atmospheric  ozone,  and  the 
intensity  of  an  epidemic  dysentery,  which 
prevailed  there  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September  of  that  year. 
From  the  record  which  be  has  preserved, 
it  appears  that  the  energy  of  the  epidemic 
increased  or  diminished  almost  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ozone  in 
the  air. 

Professor  Rogers  of  Boston  (U.  S.),  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  ozone  to 
meteorology,  has  during  the  past  summer 
been  engaged  in  some  very  interesting 
experiments.  The  professor  used  the 
prepared  papers  and  the  scale  of  colours 
of  Schdnbein's  ozonometer,  as  being  the 
best,  notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  yet 
devised.  He  suspended  the  slips  out-of- 
doors  in  a  box,  open  only  at  the  bottom, 
so  as  to  shield  them  from  rain  or  snow 
and  strong  light,  while  they  were  freely 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Qenerally 
he  allowed  them  to  remain  twelve  hours 
without  removing  them;  but,  if  ozone 
showed  itself  unusually  prevalent,  they 
were  changed  oftener. 

During  six  weeks,  over  which  his  ex- 
periments extended.  Professor  Rogers  was 
struck  with  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the 
amount  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  wind  blew  from  the  east  or 
south  points,  ozone  was  almost  entirely 
absent;  when  the  current  was  from  the 
west  or  north-west,  the  test  papers  in- 
variably indicated  its  presence ;  but,  when- 
ever the  wind  turned  suddenly  from  the 
west  to  the  north,  the  amount  of  ozone 
was  greatest. 

On  taking  a  review  of  all  one  reads  on 
this  subject,  the  impression  produced  on 
the  mind  is,  that  the  sooner  we  unlearn 
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an  that  we  wefe  taught  as  certain  by  the 
earlier  writers  on  the  discovery,  the  better 
prepared  we  shall  be  for  arriving  at  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  revelations  that 
are  to  follow.  At  present  eveiything  re- 
lating to  the  inflaences  of  this  substance 


assumes  so  nnoertun  an  aspect,  that  no- 
thing bat  a  series  of  extended  and  varied 
experiments  and  researches  can  reduce 
to  order  the  chaos  of  contradictions  with 
which  the  question  at  this  moment  is  en- 
cumbered. 


TARIOBUM. 


The  public  were  some  time  ago  led  to 
expect  that  a  cheap  method  discovered 
by  M.  Davaine  of  reducing  aluminium 
from  the  well-known  earth  alumina,  or 
common  day,  would  ere  long  make  this 
metal  so  abundant,  as  to  lead  to  its  use 
in  the  place  of  silver.  From  some  cause 
or  another,  the  discovery  was  heard  no 
more  of  for  a  long  time,  and  people  curious 
enough  to  inquire  what  had  become  of  it, 
found  that  the  old  difficulty  still  remained 
—namely,  to  determine  a  method  of  sepa- 
rating the  metal  from  its  earthy  com- 
pound, sufficiently  cheap  and  effective  to 
render  its  adoption  in  the  place  of  silver 
a  matter  of  economy. 

The  problem  was  not  given  up,  and 
various  chemists  have  been  making  at- 
tempts to  produce  aluminium  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  The  *  Bemer  Mittheilungen ' 
informs  us  that  M.  0.  Brunner  has  tried 
to  reduce  it  from  the  fluoride  of  alumi- 
nium, instead  of  from  the  chloride.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  method  consists  in  the 
production  of  a  cheap  fluoride,  which  he 
obtains  by  purifying  common  alum,  and 
burning  it;  afterwards  converting  it  into 
the  fluoride  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  add. 
The  fluoride  is  put  into  a  Hessian  cru- 
dble,  with  half  its  weight  of  sodium, 
when,  by  applying  a  thoroughly  red  (but 
not  white)  heat,  the  metal  is  reduced, 
and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  crudble. 

M.  Lille  of  Paris  has  still  more  lately 
announced  his  discovery  of  a  process  by 
which  aluminium  may  be  obtained  from 
another  earthy  combination  of  that  metal, 
called  cryolite.  As  he  thinks  he  can  do 
this  so  as  to  be  able  to  sell  the  new  metal 
at  the  same  price  per  ounce  as  silver,  and 
as  aluminium  has  only  one-fourth  the 
specific  gravity  of  silver,  it  follows  that 
for  domestic  purposes  it  would  be  four 
times  as  cheap.  Besides  the  metal  thus 
obtained,  and  crystals  of  soda,  the  resi- 
duum yields  a  clay  that  may  be  used  by 
calioo-printers  instead  of  the  compound 
of  alum  and  sugar  of  lead  to  which  they 
now  have  recourse.  To  put  this  process 
to  the  test,  a  cargo  of  cryolite  has  been 
brought  from  Arksut  in  the  west  of  Qreen- 


land.  Should  this  attempt  to  manu&o- 
ture  aluminium  on  a  large  scale  prove 
successful,  large  supplies  of  the  mineral 
can  be  obtain^  from  the  same  place,  the 
deposit  being  almost  inexhaustible.  A 
quantity  of  this  substance  was  brought  to 
England  in  1850,  but  at  that  time,  al- 
though the  metallic  character  of  its  base 
was  known,  the  idea  of  extracting  it  with 
a  view  to  make  it  an  article  of  commerce 
had  scarcely  entered  people's  heads. 

The  unhealthiness  of  the  lucifer  match 
manufacture  is  a  fact  tolerably  familiar 
to  all  who  have  given  attention  to  indus- 
trial pathology.  In  order  to  avert  the 
danger  connected  with  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry, the  French  Government  has  re- 
cently instituted  an  inquiry  concerning 
its  condition,  and  the  advantages  that 
would  arise  from  the  use  of  red,  or  amor- 
phous, phosphonis,  instead  of  the  com- 
mon white  phosphorus,  in  the  production 
of  matches.  M.  Tardieu  was  appointed 
reporter  to  the  commission.  We  gather 
from  his  report,  that  the  evils  arising 
from  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the 
manufacture  are,  the  insdubrity  of  the 
workshops,  and  the  danger  thence  arising 
to  the  health  of  the  workmen.  The  em- 
ployment of  matches  as  at  present  made 
places  a  highly  poisonous  substance  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  use  them,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  been  taken  advan- 
tage of,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  poisons  are  obtainable  in  fVance; 
while  fatal  results  have  often  foUowed 
their  careless  use,  when  no  criminal  act 
was  intended.  Add  to  this,  that  fires  and 
explosions  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
from  the  fadlity  with  which  ordinary 
phosphorus  ignites.  Since  amorphous 
phosphorus  is  not  poisonous,  nor  so  easily 
inflammable,  the  commission  recommends 
its  adoption  in  the  manu&cture  of  lud- 
fers;  the  more  so,  because  they  find  all 
manufacturers  desirous  of  making  the 
substitution,  provided  it  were  rendered 
obligatory.  The  greater  cost  of  amorphous 
phosphorus  makes  this  condition  essential. 

Experiments  have  lately  been  made  in 
Paris  to  test  the  practicability  of  pitserv- 
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ing  stone  from  decay.  So  far  as  time 
enables  one  to  judge,  the  experiments 
have  proved  successful.  The  process  con- 
sists in  saturating  the  surface  of  the  stone 
with  a  solution  of  silica,  which  is  thus 
made.  Two  and  a-quarter  parts  of  silica 
(ground  flint  or  clean  sand)  are  fused  in 
one  part  of  potass,  then  dissolved  in  water 
boiled  under  pressure,  the  water  being 
from  eight  to  ten  times  the  weight  of  the 
fused  mixture.  In  applying  the  solution, 
the  stone-work  is  cleansed  from  all  im- 
purities that  would  diminish  its  absorb- 
ing power,  and  the  solution  is  thrown 
upon  the  stone-work  with  a  syringe. 
The  operation  is  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a-day  for  as  many  days,  and  again 
the  following  year,  but  to  a  less  ex- 
tent. If  the  solution  be  properly  ap- 
plied, the  colour  of  the  stone  is  not  altered. 
The  rationale  of  the  process  is  thus  given 
by  M.  Kuhlman.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere  separates  the  silica  from  the 
potass,  leaving  it  deposited  in  the  pores 
of  the  stone,  when,  should  the  carbonate 
of  lime  be  present,  as  in  limestone,  it 
combines  with  it,  and  forms  the  silicate 
of  lime,  while  the  soluble  potass  is  washed 
away  by  the  rain  or  by  other  means.  The 
silicasation  of  stone- work  is  undertaken  at 
Paris  at  the  rate  of  Is.  3d.  per  square 
yard. 

The  distinguished  naturalist  M.  Geof- 
frey St  Hilaire  having  written  a  book  on 
horse  flesh,  presented  it  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Paris;  on  which  occasion  he 
gave  a  short  address,  the  general  purport 
of  which  we  condense  from  the  *Oomptes 
Rendus.'  He  thinks  it  a  great  pity  that 
horse  flesh  should  from  custom  have  been 
so  completely  exduded  from  the  food  of 
man;  since  it  is  proved  to  be  extremely 
wholesome,  and  that  it  is  used  by  various 
nations  as  an  article  of  food.  Wherever 
the  wild  horse  exists,  it  is  hunted,  and 
the  flesh  eaten.  The  domestic  horse  is 
also  eaten  in  AMca,  America,  Australia, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia.  Horse 
flesh  is  so  similar  to  beef  in  appearance 
and  flavour,  that  few  persons  can  distin- 
guish them,  and  it  is  eaten  under  the  name 
of  hiick  in  some  of  the  first-class  Paris 
restaurafUs;  soups  made  from  horse  flesh 
are  very  superior,  from  the  circumstance 
that  all  the  rich  and  nutritive  properties 
of  the  meat  run  out  in  the  boiling.  Sts^ 
tistical  tables  in  the  work  itself  show 
that  this  kuid  of  food  may  be  procured 
in  great  abundance,  and  would  afford 
means  of  sustenance  to  thousands  who 


now  are  obliged  to  do  without  meat  of 
any  kind,  for  days  and  weeks  together. 

Two  very  curious  applications  of  science 
have  lately  been  made  in  the  town  of 
Lyons.  One  of  these,  as  the  *  Indepen- 
dence Beige*  informs  us,  is  the  application 
of  gas-light  to  the  diligences  running  in  and 
about  that  town.  The  gas  is  carried  in  a 
cylinder  under  the  driver's  box,  and  com- 
municates by  means  of  a  tube  with  the 
interior  of  the  vehicle.  The  cylinder  is 
so  strong  as  to  admit  of  its  being  charged 
with  gas  in  a  highly  compressed  state.. 
The  second  of  these  applications  is  as  yet 
in  embryo,  it  being  nothing  less  than  the 
laying  on  of  titne,  as  we  lay  on  water  or 
gas.  The  municipality  intend  to  have 
150  clocks  placed  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  all  moved  by  the  same  electric  ap- 
paratus, and  always  giving  the  same  time. 
For  the  payment  of  an  annual  rate,  the 
citizens  may  have  a  wire  laid  on  for  the 
supply  of  the  electric  fluid  to  their  own 
houses. 

The  great  cost  of  leeches  is  an  evil 
which  many  have  felt,  but  considered  in- 
evitable. From  an  article  in  the  *  Revue 
Medicale,'  we  learn  that  an  effective  mode 
of  preserving  leeches,  and  making  them 
perform  their  duties  many  times  instead 
of  only  once,  has  been  hit  upon,  and  ex- 
tensively tested.  As  soon  as  the  leeches 
come  off,  they  are  to  be  placed  in  a  mix- 
ture of— one  part  vinegar  and  eight 
water,  both  at  temperature  of  from  50** 
to  60°.  Eight  or  ten  may  be  put  into 
three  or  four  ounces  of  it,  so  that  each 
may  have  room  to  plunge  and  submerge 
itself.  The  leech  immediately  begins  dis^ 
gorging,  loses  its  vivacity,  and  becomes 
flaccid.  It  may  then  be  removed,  and  by 
passing  the  thumb  and  finger  along  the 
whole  length  of  its  body  towards  the 
head  with  a  gentle  pressure,  it  may  be 
emptied  of  its  gorge.  The  leech  must 
not  be  used  again  for  three  or  four  days, 
but,  by  observing  that  interval,  may  be 
used  many  times.  The  discovery  has 
been  supplemented  by  the  invention  of  a 
leech  aquarium,  the  bottom  of  which  being 
covered  with  a  good  depth  of  mud,  becomes 
a  most  welcome  retreat  after  the  orgies 
in  which  these  misguided  creatures  are  so 
apt  to  indulge. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  advantages 
which  authors  enjoy  in  Denmark  on  the 
score  of  copyright,  it  is  related  that  the 
children  of  (Ehlenschlager,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Danish  dramatists,  lately  ap- 
plied to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  a 
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grant  of  the  copyright  of  their  fiathei^s 
works  for  a  hundred  years.  The  reply  of 
the  minister  informed  them  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Procureur-General,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  any  such  grant,  inas- 
much as  the  right  of  an  author  and  his 
heirs  for  ever  to  the  copyright  of  his 
works  was  never  doubted. 

Organ-grinding  is  a  nuisance  for  the 
abatement  of  which  a  good  many  sugges- 
tions have  been  offered.  But  the  most 
intelligent  course  of  action  of  which  we 
have  heard  is  that  of  the  municipal  autho- 
rities at  Breslau,  who  have  subjected  all 
itinerant  organ-players  to  a  system  of  sur- 
yeillanoe,  which  came  into  operation  on 
the  Ist  of  October,  1856.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  exercise  their  calling  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  we  regard  as 
the  most  defective  part  of  the  scheme;  it 
is  just  when  the  babies  of  Breslau  will  be 
going  to  bed,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
get  them  to  sleep.  If  street  organs  are 
of  any  use  at  all,  it  is  the  amusement  of 
children  under  the  care  of  nurse-maids  in 
the  afternoon,  when  they  are  getting  tired, 
and  want  something  to  enliven  them. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  arrangement 
is  unobjectionable  enough.  An  inspector 
has  been  appointed,  and  all  organs  must 
be  brought  to  this  official  once  every 
month,  that  he  may  see  if  they  are  properly 
tuned.  All  policemen  possessing  a  mu- 
sical ear  are  carefully  sought  out,  and  they 
have  strict  orders  not  to  suffer  any  organ 
to  be  played  that  is  not  in  perfect  tune. 
The  ^Breslau  Musik  Zeitung,'  in  comment- 
ing on  this  decree  of  the  municipal  autho- 
rities, says,  *A  like  system  of  musical 
gendarmerie  would  be  a  boon  to  our  opera 
house.'  To  complete  this  note,  we  only 
want  to  know  what  the  manager  and 
musical  staff  of  that  establishment  said 
on  reading  this  passage  from  the  *  Musik 
Zeitung.' 

Algeria,  which  for  so  many  years  has 
been  little  better  than  a  training  ground 
for  French  soldiers,  is  at  the  present 
moment  the  scene  of  an  interesting  ex- 
periment in  cotton  growing.  In  a  Report 
by  Marshal  Yaillant  to  the  Emperor, 
lately  published,  it  is  stated,  that  in 
1853  an  annual  prize  of  20,000  francs 
was  allotted  for  five  years  to  the  best 
cotton-grower  in  the  colony;  and  for  three 
years  the  whole  produce  was  ordered  to 
be  purchased  by  the  government  at  a 
price  fixed  beforehand,  and  advantageous 
to  the  producer.  This  encouragement 
caused  so  much  attention  to  be  paid  to 


the  cultivation  of  cotton,  that  it  is  pro- 
duced of  a  quality  equal  to  the  best  grown 
in  the  United  States.  The  expediency  of 
prolonguig  these  encouragements  having 
been  suggested,  the  state  has  agreed  to 
purchase  the  whole  of  the  crops  till  1858, 
inclusive. 

We  get  an  amusing  glimpse  of  the 
state  of  medical  science  in  the  East,  from 
a  work  recently  published,  under  the  title 
of  *  Caravan  Journeys  and  Wanderiogs 
in  Persia  and  Affghanistan,'  by  General 
Ferrier.  The  general  was  introduced  to 
most  of  the  great  men  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  hakim-bashee  (physi- 
cians) visited  him,  a  very  edifying  con- 
versation arose  between  them  and  the 
traveller.  As  in  their  eyes  every  Euro- 
pean must  be  a  doctor,  the  conversation 
never  ceased  running  upon  the  healing 
art,  of  which  they  naturally  enough  con- 
sidered themselves  most  distinguished 
professors.  They  brought  with  them 
some  of  their  drugs;  and  as  several  of 
them  consisted  of  chemical  preparations 
from  British  India^  they  desired  the  ge- 
neral to  give  them  some  notion  of  the 
way  in  which  they  should  be  adminis- 
tered. They  had,  up  to  that  time,  given 
these  medicines  in  progressive  doses,  until 
they  ascertained  the  cases  to  which  they 
were  applicable.  This  information  fell  so 
strangely  on  the  traveller's  ear,  and  the 
mode  of  experimentation  appeared  to  him 
so  ludicrous,  that  be  was  on  the  qui  vive 
for  an  account  of  the  results.  His  curi- 
osity was  speedily  gratified  by  one  of  them, 
who  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  bottle  con- 
taining the  cyanide  of  mercury  (a  deadly 
poison),  and  asked,  what  sort  of  a  salt 
that  could  be.  *  It  has  been  of  no  use 
to  me,'  he  added;  *for  out  of  one  hundred 
patients  to  whom  I  have  given  it,  only 
one  was  cured — all  the  reet  died.* 

Do  British  readers  know  what  fleas 
are?  We  do  not  mean  in  the  same 
sense  as  they  know  what  scorpions  and 
rattlesnakes  are;  but  have  they  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  operations  of  their 
lancets  and  forceps,  and  the  other  instru- 
ments with  which  their  surgical  repo- 
sitory is  stored  1  If  so,  we  think  we 
can  tell  them  something  worth  knowing. 
M.  Buchartre,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  *  Flore  des  Serres,'  states,  that  the 
Persian  flea  powder,  which  kills  all  sorts 
of  injurious  insects,  is  prepared  from  a 
well-known  plant,  formerly  much  grown 
in  England,  and  still  grown  in  Belgium 
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and  Germany.  The  plant  is  a  specie^  of 
chrysanthemum^  and  enjoys  the  scientific 
name  of  Pyrethrvm  carneum.  It  is 
quite  an  important  article  of  commerce 
in  Southern  Russia,  where  five-and-thirty 
tons  of  the  powder  are  annually  manufac- 
tured exclusively  for  Russian  use.  Half 
a  tea-spoonful  of  it  sprinkled  between  the 
sheets  of  a  bed  is  sufficient  to  repel  the 
intrusions  of  the  little  nocturnal  visiters 
for  a  night  The  English  and  French 
officers  are  said  to  have  made  much  use 
of  this  powder  in  the  Turkish  barracks 
during  their  recent  campaign;  and  if  this 
be  true,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  evidence  of  its  virtues,  or  the 
reverse.  The  Pyrethrum  carneum  grows 
readily  on  English  soil,  and  forms  a  very 
gay  addition  to  a  garden. 

A  circular  on  the  subject  of  medical  edu- 
cation for  females,  recently  issued  in  the 
United  States,  invites  the  co-operation 
of  all  friends  of  female  education  in  an 
effort  which  is  being  made  in  New  York  for 
establisliing  a  practical  school  of  medi- 
cine. The  great  want  felt  at  the  present 
time  by  women  who  desire  to  follow  the 
medical  profession,  is  the  opportunity  of 
studying  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick ;  for 
the  hospitals  are  all  closed  to  them.  It 
is  very  properly  stated,  that  *  hospital 
instruction  is  as  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  medicine,  as  musical  instruc- 
tion to  the  musician.'  To  meet  this 
want,  a  number  of  ladies  are  engaged  in 
collecting  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
an  hospital  for  women  and  children,  *  to 
be  organised  by  Dr  Elizabeth  Blackwell 
and  Dr  Maria  Zakrzewska.'  This  hospi- 
tal, while  furnishing  an  opportunity  for 
the  thorough  training  of  medical  students, 
is  designed  to  meet  another  want  not  sup- 
plied by  hospitals  generally — namely,  an 
earnest  religious  influence  on  the  patients. 


The  government  engages  to  forward  the 
movement  by  liberal  grants  towards  the 
support  of  the  proposed  institution.  The 
favour  in  which  lady  doctors  are  held  mvj 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  Boston 
(IT.  S.)  alone  eight  of  them  are  in  full 
practice. 

One  of  the  most  useful  inventions  that 
America  has  ever  given  to  the  world,  but 
which  at  present  is  not  adopted  or  ap- 
preciated as  it  deserves,  is  a  washing- 
machine.  No  doubt  the  many  washing- 
machines  which  have  been  offered  to  the 
public  from  time  to  time,  all  of  which 
have  proved  failures,  lead  people  to  look 
with  suspicion  on  any  new  invention  of 
the  kind  of  which  they  hear.  We  hope 
that,  if  any  of  our  readers  have  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  operation  of 
the  American  Floating  Ball  Washing- 
machine,  they  will  not  allow  any  old 
prejudices  to  deter  them  from  testing 
its  efficiency  for  themselves.  It  may  be 
briefly  described  as  consisting  of  a  trough 
containing  a  lye  of  soap  and  soda,  on, 
which  float  two  hundred  smooth  wooden 
balls.  The  articles  to  be  washed  are 
attached  to  a  framework  called  a  sash, 
and  this  sash,  on  being  worked  up  and 
down  among  the  balls  by  means  of  a 
lever,  takes  the  linen  with  it,  when  the 
gentle  pressure  and  friction  of  the  balls 
speedily  remove  all  the  dirt  from  the 
linen,  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
most  delicate  fabric. 

It  is  also  reported  from  America,  that 
a  very  beautiful  material  has  been  pro- 
cured by  the  mixture  of  india-rubber  with 
gas  tar.  The  substance  is  said  to  be  re- 
'markable  for  its  elasticity,  durabihty,  and 
elegance.  It  is  of  jet-black  colour,  takes 
the  finest  polish,  and  the  choicest  articles 
of  furniture,  ornament,  or  fancy,  may  be 
made  of  it. 


lU  %ttttxii. 


Sir  Thomas  More  to  King  Henry  Vlll. 
(Original  in  the  British  Museum.  J 
*  yit  may  lyke  yo'  bighnes  to  call  to  yo' 
graciouse  remembrauuce  that  at  such  tyme, 
as  of  that  great  weighty  (care  ?)  and  office 
of  your  chancellor  with  which  so  far  above 
my  meritis  or  qualitees  able  and  mete  ther- 
fore  yo'  highnes  had  of  yo'  incomparable 
goodnes  honored  and  exalted  roe  ye  were 
8o  good  and  graciouse  un  to  me  as  at  my 
pore  humble  suit  to  discharge  and  disbur- 


den me  geving  me  licence  with  yo'  graci- 
ouse favor  to  bestow  the  residew  of  my 
life  in  myn  age  now  to  come,  abowt  the 
provision  for  my  soule  in  the  service  of  gud, 
and  to  be  yo'  gracys  bedisman  and  pray 
for  you,  it  pleased  yo'  highnes  ferther  to 
say  unto  me,  that  for  the  service  which  I 
byfore  hadd  done  you,  (which  it  than  lyked 
yo'  goodnes  far  above  my  deserving  to 
commend)  that  in  eny  suit  that  I  should 
after  have  uu  to  yo'  bighnes,  which  either 
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•hould  eoneorne  myii  honor  (that  word  it 
Ijrked  yo^  higbnes  to  use  an  to  me)  or  that 
Aonld  perteyne  nn  to  my  profit  I  aboold 
fynd  yo'  highnes  good  and  graciouse  lord 
on  to  me.  So  is  it  now  graciouse  soverayn, 
that  worldely  honor  ys  the  thing  wherof  I 
have  resigned  both  the  possession  and  the 
desire  in  the  resignation  of  yo'  moost  hon- 
orable oflSce.  And  worldely  profit  I  trust 
experience  proreth  and  dayly  more  and 
more  shall  prove,  that  I  never  was  very 
gredy  theron.  But  now  ys  my  most  humble 
suit  un  to  yo'  excellent  higbnes,  partely  to 
beseche  the  same,  some  what  to  tendre  my 
pore  honestie,  but  principally  that  of  yo' 
accustomed  goodnis  no  siuistre  information 
inove  yo'  noble  grace,  to  have  eny  more 
distroste  of  my  trouth  snd  devotion  toward 
you  than  I  have  or  shall  dnryng  my  life 
geve  the  cause.  For  in  this  mater  of  the 
wykked  woman  of  canterbery  I  have  un  to 
yo'  trusoy  counsaylour  Mr  Thomas  Crom- 
well by  my  writing  as  playnly  declared  the 
trouth  as  I  possibly  can,  which  my  declar- 
ation, of  his  dutie  toward  yo*  grace,  and 
his  goodnes  toward  me  so  hath  I  under- 
stand declared  un  to  yo'  grace,  in  eny  parte 
of  all  which  my  dealing,  whither  eny  other 
man  may  persdventure  put  eny  dowte,  or 
move  eny  scrupule  of  suspition,  that  can  I 
neither  tell,  nor  lyeth  in  myn  band  to  lett, 
but  un  to  my  selfe  is  it  not  possible  eny 
parte  of  my  said  demeanure  to  seme  evil, 
the  very  clerenes  of  myn  owne  conscience 
knoweth  in  all  the  mater  my  roynde  and 
entent  so  good.  Wherfore  moste  graciouse 
soverayn  I  neither  will  nor  well  it  can  by- 
come  me,  w*  yo*  higbnes  to  reason  and 
argue  the  mater,  but  in  my  moost  humble 
maner  prostrate  at  yo'  graciouse  fete  I 
onely  byseche  yo'  maiestie  w*  yo'  owne 
high  prudence  and  your  accustumede  good- 
nes consider  and  way  the  mater.  And 
than  if  in  yo'  so  doing  yo'  owne  vertuouse 
mynde  shall  geve  you,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  manifold  excellent  goodnes  that 
yo'  graciouse  higbnes  hath  by  so  many 
maner  ways  used  un  to  me,  I  be  a  wreche 
of  such  a  monstrouse  ingratitude  as  could 
w*  eny  of  theym  all,  or  with  eny  other 
person  living,  digresse  fro  my  bounden 
dutie  of  allegeaunce  toward  yo'  good  grace, 
than  desire  I  no  ferther  favo'  at  yo'  graci- 
ouse hand,  than  the  losse  of  all  that  ever 
I  may  best  (value  or  esteem?)  in  this 
world,  goods,  lands,  and  libertie,  and 
finally  my  life  w*  all,  wherof  the  keping  of 
eny  parte  un  to  my  selfe,  could  never  do 
me  peny worth  of  pleasure,  but  onely  shold 
then  my  recomforte  be,  that  after  my  short 
life  and  yo'  long  (which  w*  continuall  pros- 
perite  to  goddys  pleasure  our  lord  for  his 
mercy  send  you)  I  shold  onys  mete  w*  yC 
grace  agayn  in  hevyn,  and  there  be  mery 
with  you.    Where  among  myn  other  plea- 


Boris  this  shold  yet  be  one,  that  yo^  grus 
ahold  surely  se  there  than,  that  (how  soever 
you  take  me)  I  am  yo'  trew  bedeman  now 
and  ever  have  bene,  and  will  be  till  I  dye, 
how  so  ever  yo'  pleasure  be  to  do  by  me. 
How  be  it  if  in  the  considering  of  my  cause, 
yo^  high  wysdome  and  graciouse  goodnis 
perceve  (as  I  veryly  trust  in  god  you  shall) 
that  I  none  otherwise  have  demeaned  my 
selfe,  than  well  may  stand  w*  my  bounden 
dutie  of  faithfullnes  toward  yo*  roiall  ma- 
iestie, than  in  my  moste  humble  wise  I 
bysech  yo*  moste  noble  grace,  that  the 
knowledge  of  yo'  trew  gpaeiouse  persuasioa 
in  that  byhalfe,  may  xeleve  the  (burden  ?) 
of  my  present  hevynesse,  conceived  of  the 
drede  and  fere  (by  that  I  here  such  a 
grevouse  bill  put  by  yo'  lerned  counseile 
in  to  yo  high  court  of  parleament  agayost 
me)  lest  yo'  grace  myght  by  some  sinistre 
information  be  moved  eny  tbyng  to  thinke 
the  contrary.  Which  if  yo'  highnes  do 
not  (as  I  trust  in  god  and  yo'  great  good- 
nes the  mater  by  yo'  awne  high  prudence 
examined  and  considered  you  will  not) 
then  in  my  moost  humble  roan'  I  besech 
yo'  highnes  ferther  (albe  it  that  in  respects 
of  my  formar  requests  this  other  thing  ys 
very  sleight)  yit  sith  yo'  highnes  hath  here 
byfore  of  yo'  more  habuuduut  goodnes 
heped  and  accumulated  uppon  me  (though 
I  was  therto  very  far  unwurthy)  fro  tyme 
to  tyme  both  wurshuppe  and  great  bono' 
to,  and  sith  I  now  have  lefte  of  all  such 
things,  and  no  thing  seke  or  desire  but  the 
life  to  come,  and  in  the  meane  while  pray 
for  yo'  grace,  it  may  lyke  yo'  highnes  of 
yo'  accustumed  benignite  somewhat  to 
tendre  my  pore  honestie  and  never  suffre 
by  the  meane  of  such  a  bill  put  forth 
agaynst  me  eny  man  to  take  occasion  here 
after  agaynst  the  treuth  to  sUtwndre  me. 
Which  thyng  shold  yit  by  the  perill  of 
theire  owne  soulys  do  theym  selfe  more 
hurt  than  me  which  shall  I  trust  settle  myn 
harte  with  yo'  graciouse  favo'  to  depend 
uppon  the  comforte  of  the  trouth  and  hope 
of  hevyn,  and  not  uppon  the  fallible  opinion 
or  sour  spoken  words,  of  light  and  sour 
changeable  peple.  And  thus  moste  dredde 
and  moste  dere  soverayn  lord,  I  beseche 
the  blessed  trinite  preserve  yo'  moost  noble 
grace  both  in  body  and  soule,  and  all  that 
are  yo'  well  willers,  and  amend  all  the 
contrary,  among  whome  if  ever  I  be  or 
ever  have  been  one,  than  pray  I  god  that 
he  may  with  myn  open  shame  and  de- 
struction declare  it.  At  my  pore  bowse 
in  Chelchith  the  fifeth  day  of  march  by 
the  knowen  rude  hand  of — ^yo*  moste 
humble  and  moste  bevy  faithfull  subguett 
and  bedeman 

*  Tho.  Morb  Kt.' 
Sir  Thomas  More,  born  1480;  Chancel- 
lor 1530;  beheaded  ld35. 
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|?DU  perl>apsf  turn  gout  epes  upon  tfie  toorto  ^  pou  fee  all 
orOew  of  people  full  of  ot^er  cate0  anO  pleafure^  ^  pou  fee 
tSe  ffeneralitj?  of  clerg:?  anO  laity,  learneO  anO  unlearneO, 
pour  frtenHjs  anli  acquaintance,  moftlp  litinff  accorHinff  to 
tSe  fpirit  tSat  reijynetj  m  t^e  toorlli  ^  you  are,  per^apgf,  con-- 
tent  toitl  fuc]^  a  pietj?,  a0  pou  t^infe  contentiS  great  fc^olarg 
anb  famous  mtny  anO,  it  map  be,  pou  cannot  t'^ink  t|at 
(Bon  tarill  reiett  fuc5  numbers  of  C^riftian0.  jfJoto,  all  t|i0 
10  amuttnff  pourfelf  toitlj  notbing^  it  10  only  loCng:  pourCelf 
m  bam  ima8;ination0  ^  it  10  making;  t^at  a  rule  topics  10  no 
rule,  ana  cfieatinfi;  pourfelf  Into  a  falfe  rati0fattion>  SI0 
pou  are  not  cenforiouOp  to  liamn  otjer  people,  fo  neither  are 
pou  to  tjinfe  pour  oton  faltatfon  Cecure,  becaufe  pou  are  lifee 
tfte  ffeneralitp  of  tje  toorlJ^ 


l^e  tdfio  |>«0  learnea  to  prap,  |ia0  learnelr  t|ie  ffreatett  Cecret 
of  a  liolp  anB  fjappp  life,  aoi^icl  toap  Coetier  elfe  toe  let 
loofe  our  l&eart0,  titii  toill  return  unto  u0  again  emptp  and 
toearp>  ^imt  toill  convince  tfie  ftaineft  anli  blin&eft  minti0, 
tjat  Sappiner0  10  no  more  to  be  founti  In  tje  t5inff0  of  t||i0 
toorlti,  tban  it  10  to  be  Hug  out  of  tje  eartb.  IBut  tojen  tje 
motion0  of  our  beart0  are  motion0  of  pietp,  tenliinff  to  dBoli 
in  conftant  act0  of  Demotion,  lote,  anD  beOre,  tben  toe  batie 
founti  reOt  unto  our  roul0  ^  t^tn  it  i0  tbat  toe  ^abe  conquereti 
tbe  miferp  of  our  nature,  anb  neitber  lobe  nor  beflre  in  bain ; 
tben  it  i0  tbat  toe  l^abe  founti  out  a  goob  Cuiteb  to  our  na- 
ture0,  tbat  i0  equal  to  all  our  toant0,  tbat  i0  a  conftant 
fource  of  comfort  anb  refreCbment,  tbat  toill  fill  U0  toitj 
peace  anb  fopful  ejrpectation  b^t:e,  anb  eternal  f)appinef0 
lereafter*  ifor  Ije  tbat  libe0  in  tbe  fpirit  anb  temper  of 
bebotion,  tol^ofe  b^art  10  altoap0  full  of  dSob,  Ube0  at  tfie 
top  of  buman  bappinef0,  anb  i0  t^t  fartbeS  remobeb  from 
all  tbe  banitie0  anb  bejration0  tol^ic^  bffturb  anb  toearp  tje 
minb0  of  mm  tl^at  are  beboteb  to  tfie  toorlb^ 

mnii^m  %ato. 
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BT  UT.  0BARLI8  B.  OBIATSBX. 


Pretty  littie  Katie ! 
Smiling, 
Beguiliog, 
Fall  of  ehildiBh  merriment  that  notliing 
oould  check; 
Without  a  moment's  vaminpf 
She'd  inn  down  in  the  mormnff. 
And  jump  upon  my  knee,  and  torow  her 
arms  aWt  my  neok  I 

Coaling  little  Katie! 
Gay  thing, 
Plaything, 
Thinking  all  the  world  waa  made  for  fim  and 
glee; 
Her  eyes  they  shone  so  brightly. 
Her  footstep  fell  so  lightly, 
Ah,  I  made  too  much  of  Katie,  and  Kate 
too  much  of  me! 

Romping  little  Katie ! 
Tripping, 
Skipping, 
Through  garden  and  through  orchard,   or 
meadow  now. 


Then  back  a  minute  afWr, 
With  most  melodiona  lauditer. 
And  rosy  as  a  red-cheek*d  apple  on  a  bonj^ 


Solemn  little  Katie  1 
Dying, 

To  gire  me  one  more  kias, — ^bnt  with  lips  of 
day; 
She  looks  very  pole  and  sickly, 
She  is  breathmg  yerr  quickly. 
And  angels  hover  round,  to  bear  her  soul 
away! 

Happy^happy  Katie  1 
Wandering, 
Pondering, 
I  hie  me  to  her  daisy  h&d^  and  muse  there 
alone; 
Though  cold  and  sad  the  place  is. 
Oh  how  fair  her  angel  fiice  is. 
As  she  feels  the  kind  embraces 
Of  Him  who  loyes  the  little  ones,  and  makes 
them  his  own  1 


THE   BEAN. 


A  BTOfiY  IKOM  ZSCHOKKI. 


I  WAS  in  despair  (so  began  the  young 
banker  Walter  at  an  evening  party).  For 
nine  weeks  I  went  everywhere  in  Vienna, 
into  all  parties,  under  all  pretences,  and 
at  every  police-office  I  described  the  Lady 
von  Tarnau,  her  aunt,  and  the  maid- 
servant; no  one  could  tell  whither  they 
had  gone.  Good  advice  indeed  was  not 
wanting,  for  that  is  always  cheap.  I  was 
directed  to  all  the  points  of  the  compass 
to  find  my  goddess. 

She  was  no  longer  in  Vienna.  But,  al- 
though I  was  told  so  at  the  hotel  where 
she  had  lived,  and  although  I  occupied 
the  same  room  which  had  once  been  hers, 
I  still  sought  her.  I  was  at  all  churches 
and  masses,  at  all  masquerades  and  balls, 
at  all  plays  and  places  of  amusement. 
Enough  —  love's  labour  was  lost  My 
angel  had  vanished. 

Inconsolable,  I  left  the  capital,  and  in 
the  worst  winter  weather  returned  home. 

But,  to  make  the  whole  singularity  of 
my  fate  clear  to  you,  I  must  tell  you  how 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  lady.   Tou 


will  find  much  in  my  story  that  is  won- 
derful, but  in  love  everything  is  romance. 
#  ♦  *  * 

Three  years  before,  I  had  visited  Vienna 
on  business.  Our  house  was  threatened 
with  a  great  loss.  I  succeeded  in  avert- 
ing the  misfortune,  and  then  availed  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  partidpate  in 
the  amusements  of  Vienna.  Who  knows, 
thought  I,  that  I  shall  ever  again  come 
to  Vienna? 

My  acquaintances  carried  me  into  all 
companies;  I  was  introduced  into  many 
family  circles;  the  mothers  received  me 
very  kindly,  and  their  fair  daughters  not 
less  so.  I  was  known  to  be  unmarried, 
and  the  name  of  our  house  was  not  un- 
known to  the  fathers.  I  passed  every- 
where as  the  rich  banker,  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  title  of  Mr  von  Walter. 

On  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  my 
good  old  father,  I  had  never  thought  of 
marrying.  Of  course,  entirely  free,  I  flut- 
tered from  one  fair  one  to  another.  I 
loved  them  all,  but  no  one  in  particular. 


The  Bean. 
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*  The  Lady  von  Taniaa  is  eveiy  mo- 
ment expected/  lisped  an  elderly  lady 
near  me,  at  an  evening  party,  to  a  young 
neighbour. 

*  She  is  a  dear  good  creature,'  replied 
the  young  lady  addressed;  *8he  would  be 
thought  perfectly  beautiful,  were  it  not 
for  that  horrible  defect.' 

*Ah !'  said  the  elderly  lady,  *you  mean 
the  mole  she  has  on  her  breast,  just  be- 
low her  neck?  They  say  that  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  mouse !' 

*A  mouse!  Pardon,  my  dear  lady,  if 
it  were  nothing  worse  than  that,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  her  to  wrap  herself 
up  so  like  a  nun.  No,  it  is  just  like  a 
camel,  with  two  humps,  four  leg%  and  a 
long  neck.' 

*  Don't  you  belieye  that ! '  said  another, 
who  joined  in  the  conversation.  *  I  know 
all  about  it.  It  is  a  mole  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar kind,  of  a  monstrous  size,  and  covers 
her  whole  neck.  It  is  a  shocking  dis- 
figurement.' 

*  Indeed,  that  is  frightful!'  exclaimed 
the  old  lady. 

*  Yes,  and  if  I  were  so  disfigured,'  said 
one  of  the  young  ladies,  modestly  casting 
her  eyes  down  upon  the  fine  gauze  which 
lay  upon  her  fair  neck  like  a  doud  on 
the  snow,  *  I  do  believe  it  would  kill  me.' 

Others  now  joined  in  the  conversation; 
every  one  confirmed  the  fact,  and  all 
pitied  the  young  Lady  von  Tamau  on  ac- 
count of  this  great  misfortune. 

The  door  opened.  The  young  lady  and 
her  aunt  entered. 

Had  she  not  already  awakened  an  in- 
terest in  me  through  the  preceding  con- 
versation, she  would  have  riveted  my  at- 
tention by  her  uncommon  beauty  and 
grace.  An  ideal,  such  as  we  sometimes 
admire  in  the  pictures  of  Angelica  Eauf- 

mann,  a no,  smile  not;  I  was  not  then 

in  love,  and  now  I  am  married,  so  I  utter 
nothing  but  truth. 

Enough,  the  lovely  Tamau  won  the 
eyes  and  hearts  of  all  the  gentlemen;  they 
all  approached  her  with  an  expression  of 
interest,  brightened  by  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathy. But  she  was  impenetrably  veiled 
close  up  to  her  chin.  This  peculiarity  of 
her  dress,  of  course,  incessantly  reminded 
one  of  the  mouse,  and  another  of  the 
camel.  Ah !  thought  every  one,  why  was 
fate  so  cruel  as  to  deform  the  sweetest 
creature  under  the  sun  in  this  dreadful 
manner;  and,  I  cannot  deny  it,  I  thought 
so  too. 

I  am  not  by  nature  curious,  but  on 


that  evening  this  sin  plagued  me  as  never 
before.  My  eyes  continually  wandered 
bver  the  folds  of  the  thick  veil;  I  repeated 
my  voyage  of  discovery  every  quarter-of- 
an-hour.  I  always  found  opportunity  to 
stand  next  to  the  fair  unfortunate.  But 
in  vain. 

There  was  dancing.  Several  couples 
had  already  taken  their  places.  The 
beautiful  Tamau  remained  unasked: — 
how  powerful  is  imagination!  I  asked 
her  to  dance;  she  gave  me  her  hand.  I 
continued  her  partner  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

She  hovered  lightly  around  me,  like 
one  of  Titania's  elves,  in  all  her  motions, 
smiles,  looks,  words,  full  of  inexpressible 
sweetness.  Ah !  shame  upon  the  master- 
piece of  Nature,  who,  in  cruel  wantonness, 
had  ruined  her  most  beautiful  work. 

The  company  separated  late.  The  beau- 
tiful unfortunate  had  enraptured  me.  She 
was  so  innocent,  and  saintly,  and  uncon- 
strained. Ah!  happily  she  knew  not 
what  every  one  else  knew!  So  much 
the  better  for  her.  I  was  not  romantic 
enough  to  fancy  that  I  had  fallen  in  love 
at  first  sight,  although  it  would  not  have 
been  strange  if  I  had  done  so.  This 
much  I  readily  confess,  that  as  yet  no 
woman  had  ever  captivated  me  to  such 
a  degree.  A  deep  sympathy  touched  my 
heart;  and  certainly  such  an  angel  de- 
served at  least  a  little  pity ! 

The  next  day  I  had  already  forgotten 
—forgotten  ?  no,  I  will  not  say  that,  for 
one  cannot  well  help  thinking  of  so 
strange  a  freak  of  nature,  by  which  all 
the  magic  of  beauty  was  mixed  with  the 
hatefuUest  of  hateful  things.  As  I  re- 
turned from  a  walk,  and  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  hotel,  I  suddenly  met  the 
lady  and  her  aunt  descending. 

Naturally  enough  we  stopped  and  ex- 
changed friendly  inquiries.  Surprise  was 
expressed  on  both  sides  that  we  should 
have  been  residing  under  the  same  roof 
without  knowing  it.  I  showed  my  plea- 
sure at  the  discovery,  and  begged  permis- 
sion at  suitable  hours  to  see  the  ladies  in 
their  apartments.  At  the  word  *8ee,'  I 
really  looked  —  for  my  curiosity  again 
arose — towards  the  region  of  the  horrid 
mole,  but  a  thick  shawl,  carefully  pinned 
under  her  chin,  covered  the  young  lady's 
breast  and  shoulders,  and  therefore  I  pre- 
ferred to  look  at  the  angelic,  beautiful 
face  above. 

They  went  down  the  steps,  and  I  went 
hastily  into  my  room,  in  onler  to  have 
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another  sight  of  that  delicate  form  firom 
Diy  .window.  They  got  into  a  carriage 
and  drove  off.  Ah,  sighed  I,  what  a  pity 
that  such  an  angel  should  be  so  terribly 
disfigured! 

I  did  not  foTget  the  permission  they 
had  given  me  to  oome  and  see  them,  and 
from  time  to  time  I  made  the  ladies  a 
visit  They  were,  like  myself,  strangers 
in  Vienna,  and  had  been  introduced  to 
my  Mend,  at  whose  house,  a  few  even- 
ings before,  I  had  become  acquainted 
with  them,  by  an  Augsburg  firm,  from 
whom  they  received  their  funds. 

I  attended  my  fellow-boarders  to  the 
promenade,  to  the  theatre,  and  to  all 
places  where  there  was  anything  to  be 
seen.  The beautifulJosephine — ^forsoher 
aunt  called  her  —  manifested  the  fine 

?ualities  of  her  mind  and  heart  the  more 
became  acquainted  with  her.  But  it 
did  not  escape  me  that  the  longer  our 
acquaintance  lasted,  the  more  carefully 
did  she  conceal  her  unfortunate  disfigured 
breast.  Josephine  was  the  most  perfect 
woman  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life; 
but  nothing  under  the  sun  is  quite  perfect. 

As  we  saw  each  other  daily,  we  became 
every  day  more  intimate.  At  last  it 
seemed  as  if  I  wholly  belonged  to  them. 
The  aunt  treated  me  with  the  familiarity 
which  grows  out  of  travelling  in  company. 
In  Josephine's  manner  of  addressing  me, 
I  £Einci^  that  I  perceived  some  tender 
marks  of  friendship. 

When  I  was  occasionally  prevented 
from  joining  the  ladies  by  business,  I  was 
compelled  to  listen  to  some  slight  re- 
proaches; and  when  Josephine,  sitting 
motionless  and  silent,  would  fix  her  eyes 
upon  me  as  if  sbe  sought  to  look  into  my 
very  soul,  and  ask  *  Who  art  thou  ]' — ah ! 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  I  then  felt. 

But  at  last  no  business  ever  hindered 
me,  and  I  came  punctually  with  the  clock. 

My  heaven,  however,  did  not  last  long. 
I  received  a  letter  from  home.  My  go<^ 
father  had  had  an  apoplectic  stroke;  he 
longed  to  see  me.  It  was  necessary  that 
I  should  use  the  utmost  haste,  if  I  would 
again  embrace  him  in  this  world. 

The  letter  arrived  in  the  morning.  In 
half-an-hour  all  was  packed,  and  the  post- 
coach  stood  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  I 
was  almost  out  of  my  senses  with  anxiety. 
My  servant  announced  that  all  was  ready. 
I  went  down  to  the  street  like  one  in  a 
dream.  The  thought  of  taking  leave  of 
my  fellow-boarders  never  occurred  to  me; 
and  I  was  just  about  to  jump  into  the 


coach,  when  a  vdoe  from  above  called  to 
me,  *  Where  are  you  going!' 

It  was  the  sweet  voice  of  Josephine. 
I  looked  up;  she  stood  at  the  window,  and 
repeated  the  question.  My  recollecfcion 
returned.  I  flew  back  into  the  hotel  and 
up-stairs,  to  obey  the  dictates,  if  not  of 
friendship,  at  least  of  politeness. 

I  knodLed  at  the  door,  and  it  sprang 
open.  Josephine,  still  in  her  morning- 
dress,  came  towards  me;  but,  starting 
back  with  an  expression  of  the  live- 
liest alarm,  *  Gracious  heaven !'  cried  she, 
'what  is  the  matter  with  you?  What 
has  happened?  How  pale  and  ghastly 
you  look!* 

As  she  said  this  with  great  emotion, 
and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  seize  mine, 
the  Cashmere  shawl  which  she  had  thrown 
loosely  over  her  fell  open  in  front.  And 
— may  the  shade  of  my  honoured  &ther 
pardon  me^but  curiosity  is  a  most  an- 
fortunate  sin— I  forgot  journey,  apoplexy, 
and  extra  post,  and  had  eyes  only  for  the 
revealed  secret  of  Josephine's  breast. 

Imagine  my  astonishment! — ^I  saw  a 
breast  as  white  and  clear  as  ivory,  and, 
two  inches  below  the  dimple  of  her  ala- 
baster throat,  the  unfortunate  mole.  Bat 
it  was  no  mouse,  no  camel;  only  a  dark- 
brown  spot  on  the  skin  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  small  bean,  I  could  have 
sworn  that  a  pretty  brown  bean  was  lying 
on  the  blinding  snow. 

Josephine,  blushing,  drew  the  shawl 
together  again — ^but  I  could  not  speak. 
Whether  it  were  the  apoplexy  or  the 
bean^nough,  I  stood  confounded,  like  a 
statue. 

*TeU  us  what  has  happened  to  you,' 
cried  her  aunt.  *  Have  you  met  with  any 
misfortune?' 

*My  father  has  had  an  apoplectic 
stroke — ^he  is  at  the  point  of  death.  I 
must  leave  you.' 

I  could  say  no  more.  I  kissed  the 
ladies^  hands,  and  took  leave.  For  a 
moment,  but  only  for  a  moment,  Jose- 
phine held  my  hand  convulsively  grasped 
in  hers.  Her  countenance  was  pale,  and 
her  eyes  wet;  perhaps  it  was  not  so,  for 
I  hardly  saw  anything.  Everything 
danced  before  my  eyes. 

Once  in  the  carriage,  I  thought  of  no- 
thing but  my  dear  father^s  death-bed.  I 
travelled  day  and  night,  in  a  perfect  fever. 
The  days  thus  spent  were  the  most  pain- 
ful of  my  life.  I  had  only  a  few  happy 
moments  amidst  the  confused  dreams 
that  hovered  before  me.    Only  now  and 
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then  did  Morpheas  or  the  fever  show  me 
the  bean  in  the  snow. 

When  at  last  the  coach  stopped  be- 
fore the  paternal  mansion,  some  of  my 
relatives  habited  in  moaming  came  out 
to  meet  me.  I  was  too  late.  My  father 
had  left  the  world,  and  his  ashes  abready 
rested  in  the  tomb. 

I  will  not  say  how  violent  was  my 
grief.  With  all  his  humours,  I  loved 
my  father  with  the  most  filial  tenderness. 
Grief  and  the  excitement  of  the  journey 
prostrated  my  health.  I  was  seized  with 
a  violent  fever,  which  was  really  a  benefit 
to  me,  as  I  became  wholly  unconscious. 
For  three  months  I  did  not  leave  my  bed. 
When  I  recovered,  and  the  world  and  the 
past  came  back  to  me,  emerging  as  it 
were  out  of  a  cloud,  I  was  as  cold  and 
indifferent  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
as  if  I  had  lost  all  feeling. 

The  affairs  of  our  house  had  been 
thrown  into  some  confusion  by  the  death 
of  my  father  and  the  long  continuance 
of  my  illness.  Happily  for  me,  labour 
and  occupation  were  afforded  me. 

Within  a  year  and  a  day,  however, 
everything  was  put  to  rights,  and  I  was 
the  master  of  my  house.  And  when  the 
black  crape  disappeared  from  my  arm  and 
hat,  aunts  and  cousins  thronged  around 
me,  full  of  marriage  plans.  Such  mani- 
festations of  cousinly  and  auntly  regard 
are  as  necessary  and  unavoidable  as  birth 
and  death.  I  let  the  matchmakers  have 
their  way,  and  troubled  myself  very  little 
about  their  advice  or  their  plans.  No 
cousin,  no  aunt  —  Hymen's  ever-ready 
servants — can  ever  effect  so  much  as 
simply  a  single  pretty  maiden,  and  at 
the  right  hour.  But  in  our  whole  city 
and  neighbourhood  there  was  no  pretty 
maiden — no,  that  is  a  calumny:  it  was 
the  magic  hour  that  had  not  come. 

Kevertheless,  this  continual  question- 
ing and  answering  brought  me  to  refieo- 
tion;  I  really  perceived  that  I  was  alone, 
and  that  I  wanted  something.  My  house, 
since  my  father's  death,  had  become  a 
wilderness.  And  yet,  among  the  ten 
thousand  young  ladies  whom  I  had  ever 
seen,  I  knew  no  one  with  whom  I  should 
like  to  share  my  life  and  my  wilderness. 

My  residence  in  Vienna^  and  the  beau- 
tiful Tarnau,  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  I 
know  not  how,  for  it  was  a  long-forgotten 
story.  Fortunately,  I  was  alone  in  my 
room,  for  I  believe  that  I  grew  fire-red 
at  the  remembrance.  At  last  I  suddenly 
sprung  up  from  the  sofa,  stretched  my 


arms  far  out  into  the  air,  as  if  to  embrace 
the  heavenly  image,  and  sighed — ^no,  I 
called  aloud,  with  mingled  rapture  and 
pain,  *  Josephine !  Josephine ! ' 

That  was,  I  believe,  the  magic  hour. 

To  increase  my  disquiet,  the  very 

next  night  the  god  of  dreams  showed 
me  the  bean  in  the  snow,  Josephine  was 
beautiful  enough  in  herself,  but  my  ena- 
moured imagination  illuminated  her  with 
unearthly  beauty.  Let  no  one  laugh — I 
had  gone  to  bed  sober,  but  I  arose  the 
next  morning  intoxicated  with  love. 

Now,  ind^,  was  my  house  desert  and 
waste,  as  the  old  Chaos  of  Creation  might 
have  been.  I  sought  Josephine  every- 
where; I  saw  her  everywhere.  I  thought 
of  her  as  my  wife,  now  at  the  pleasant 
window,  with  her  little  work-basket;  now 
at  the  piano,  and  myself  behind  her  listen- 
ing; and  now  at  my  side  on  the  sofa  at  a 
little  round  breakfast-table.  In  the  tumult 
of  my  imagination,  all  her  indescribable 
grace,  her  smile,  her  look,  and  her  nightin- 
gale tones,  became  ever  more  bewitching. 
I  was  no  longer  master  of  myself;  I  was 
lost  in  a  conflict  of  emotions  of  all  sorts; 
at  one  time  I  was  upon  the  point  of  shout- 
ing aloud  from  very  ecstasy,  so  bright 
were  my  dreams,  and  then,  again,  I  was 
ready  to  weep.  When  I  thought  how 
Josephine;  perhaps,  might  reject  me, 
sometimes^  I  believe,  I  really  did  shout 
and  weep,  for  I  was  like  a  wild  dreamer, 
who  is  only  at  home  with  his  ideal,  and 
is  deaf  and  blind  to  the  outward  world. 

This  condition  was  intolerable.  I  ar- 
ranged my  business,  ordered  post-horses, 
and  flew  to  Vienna. 

It  is  true,  some  sober  considerations 
now  and  then  occurred  to  me  on  the  way. 
How  much  might  she  have  changed  in 
sixteen  months!  thought  I.  Perhaps 
she  loves  another.  Perhaps  she  is  mar- 
ried. She  may  not  be  at  her  own  dispo- 
sal. She  is  too  young,  and  has  parents 
and  relatives,  and  they  have  views  which 
neither  of  us  know  of;  or  she  may  be  of 
high  rank. 

I  then  thought  over  our  former  friendly 
intimacy,  and  consoled  myself  with  the 
remembrance  of  her  pale  countenance, 
her  suffused  eyes,  and  her  ardent,  invo- 
luntary pressure  of  my  hand  when  we 
parted.  In  all  these  things  I  found  proof 
of  Josephine's  interest  in  me  —  proofs 
even  of  love,  although  these  circumstances 
might  have  been  interpreted  in  a  different 
way.  But,  that  I  might  not  utterly  de- 
spaar,  I  was  forced  to  conclude  on  the  whole 
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that  the  Lady  Ton  Taimaa  was  not  indiffer- 
ent to  me.  Better  not  to  live,  than  to  live 
without  her;  better  deluded  and  happj, 
than  knowing  the  tnith  and  miserable ! 

Filled  with  these  thoaghts,  I  again  ap- 
proached Vienna.  But,  when  I  saw  the 
steeples  and  roofs  in  the  distance,  it  oo- 
cuned  to  me  that,  although  I  had  con- 
sidered all  chances,  I  had  not  taken  into 
account  that  a  year  ago  Josephine  was  a 
stranger  like  myself  in  Vienna^  and  could 
hardly  be  in  Vienna  still. 

♦  ♦  *  * 

How  I  fared  in  Vienna,  I  have  already 
told  yon.  The  Lady  Ton  Tamau  had  Ta- 
nished.  The  hotel  had  passed  into  new 
hands;  and  so  there  was  no  one  to  giTe 
me  any  information.  My  acquaintances 
knew  as  little  of  her  and  her  whereabouts 
as  I.  They  wrote  at  my  request  to  Augs- 
burg, whence  she  or  her  aunt  had  brought 
letters  of  credit  and  introduction.  But 
the  Augsburg  correspondent  had  in  the 
meantime  died,  and  his  heirs  could  give 
intelligence  of  no  Lady  Ton  Tamau. 

Enough:  I  was  in  despair.  I  was  most 
heartily  Texed  with  myselt  For  was  it 
not  my  own  fault,  that,  during  my  first  stay 
in  Vienna^  I  had  been  so  unpardonably  ne- 
gligent as  not  to  inform  myself  of  her  fa- 
mily and  residence  1  Indeed,  then  I  ncTer 
once  thought  that  I  was  going  to  fall  in 
love  with  her  a  year  and  a-quarter  after- 
wards. 

In  the  midst  of  my  trouble,  what  en- 
livened me  the  most,  although  it  increased 
my  passion,  was — ^her  room.  That  room 
I  now  occupied.  I  found  the  same  fur- 
niture still  there,  the  Tery  chair  on  which 
she  sat,  and  the  table  at  which  she  wrote. 
The  whole  past  lived  so  vividly  before  my 
eyes  and  around  me,  that  I  absolutely 
sprung  up  from  my  seat  all  in  a  flutter, 
upon  the  slightest  noise  at  the  door, 
thinking  that  it  was  she  herself  and  her 
aunt  coming  in. 

In  the  room  itself  nothing  remained 
unsearched,  for  I  still  hoped  to  discover 
some  trace  of  her.  Twenty  times  did  I 
examine  the  waUs  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  to  find,  among  the  signatures  of 
travellers  there,  her  name,  or  something 
that  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  her 
home.    All  in  vain ! 

Odd,  but  trifling  enough,  the  veiy  first 
day  I  went  into  the  room,  I  found  in  the 
drawer  of  the  writing-table — ^let  no  one 
laugh — ^a  beautiful,  shining,  brown  bean. 
You  know  what  a  sacred  symbol  this  ve- 
getable had  become  to  me,  and  now  I  had 


fbnnd  it  in  JoBq>hine'8room !  I  took  up  the 
bean  with  the  greatest  care.  Andaslnow 
gave  up  the  fond  hope  of  ever  finding  tiie 
loveliest  being  upon  earth,  I  took  the  bean 
to  a  jeweller,  and  had  it  set  in  gold,  in 
order  to  wear  it  continually  by  a  alken 
guard  round  my  neck,  as  a  memento  of 
the  loveliest  of  her  sex  and  of  my  sad  ro- 
mance. 

I  then  left  Vienna.  I  was  nnhi^py 
and  comfortless.  I  resolTed  never  to 
marry.  Ah,  one  resolves  many  things  in 
his  haste! 

«  «  «  « 

I  retomed  to  my  native  dty  like  a 
widower.  All  young  ladies  appeared  to 
me  intolerable,  stale,  common;  I  buried 
myself  in  business;  I  diverted  my  mind 
by  engaging  in  large  speculations;  saw  no 
company,  made  no  visits.  Josephine's 
image  hovered  continually  around  me  like 
a  guardian  angel,  and  the  bean  upon  my 
breast  was  as  precious  a  possession  as  it 
it  had  been  bestowed  by  her  own  hand. 
Let  no  one  grudge  the  unhappy  his 
dreams!  I  even  at  last  imagined  that 
the  beautiful  Tamau  had  herself  placed 
the  bean  in  the  drawer  of  the  writing- 
table.  A  happy  £Euicy  is  in  the  end  as 
good  as  any  philosophy  by  which  one 
would  &in  console  himself. 

My  outward  man,  indeed,  was  not  in- 
dicative of  this  wonderful  happiness;  for 
all  thought  me  melancholy,  sick,  and  like 
to  die.  Aunts  and  cousins  beset  me  with 
entreaties,  invitations,  and  plans  of  plea- 
sure; even  physicians  were  sent  to  my 
house.  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

To  free  myself  from  my  tormentors, 
and  to  show  that  I  was  still  like  other 
men,  I  went  now  and  then  to  some  of 
the  evening  parties  at  the  houses  of  my 
fdendsw 

One  evening  I  accepted  an  invitation 
to  Councillor  Hildebrande'&     Nowyoa 
shall  hear  the  catastrophe  of  my  stoiy. 
*  *  *  * 

1  went  to  the  councillor's.  The  com- 
pany were  all  known  to  me,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  person,  who  was  introdaced 
to  me  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Rus- 
sian service,  and  who  had  lately  come  into 
possession  of  an  estate  about  a  league 
and  a-half  from  the  dty.  To  this, 
however,  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
at  the  moment.  I  bowed  sUently,  laid 
aside  my  hat,  and  took  my  seat^  Conver- 
sation was  lively; — so  much  the  better 
for  me;  I  had  no  especial  desire  totalk. 
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The  Russian  officer,  a  large,  stout  man, 
of  an  agreeable  and  dignified  figure,  al- 
ready past  sixty,  still  full  of  animation, 
chiefly  engaged  my  attention.  He  had  a 
riband  at  his  button-hole,  and  a  couple 
of  scars  on  his  forehead  and  cheek.  His 
Yoice  was  loud  and  authoritative;  it  was 
easy  to  see  in  him  a  commanding  officer. 
The  conversation  turned  now  upon  Persia, 
and  now  upon  Moldau,  where  the  lieute- 
nant-colonel had  made  campaigns.  The 
company  listened  to  him  with  pleasure, 
and  he  told  his  stories  well. 

After  supper  the  conversation  grew  still 
more  lively.  The  old  officer  told  of  a 
battle,  in  which,  wounded  in  the  breast,  he 
had  £Edlen  from  his  horse,  and  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Turks.  When  in  the  ex- 
citement of  his  narrative  he  tore  open  his 
vest  to  show  the  wound,  we  remarked  that 
he  wore  next  to  his  heart  a  little  golden 
locket  fastened  by  a  silken  guard.  He 
drew  out  the  locket,  and  excbumed,  *  The 
Janissaries  robbed  me  of  everything;  but 
this  jewel,  the  most  precious  of  my  posses- 
sions, I  saved  !^ 

Of  course,  all  imagined  that  it  must  be 
a  diamond  of  uncommon  size,  or  a  pearl 
of  immense  value,  one  of  his  eastern 
spoils. 

*0h,  not  at  all,'  cried  he;  *it  is  only  a 
heanr 

'A  bednP  exclaimed  every  one. 

At  these  words  I  became,  I  believe,  red 
as  fire  or  pale  as  death,  or  both  by  turns, 
for  I  could  not  command  myself  for  sur- 
prise. *  How  comes  the  man  by  a  bean 
which  he  wears  set  in  gold  like  a  sacred 
relic,  just  like  me  V  thought  I.  Let  any 
one  imagine  himself  in  my  situation,  and 
he  will  know  how  I  felt  I  longed  to 
learn  why  he  wore  the  bean.  But  I  was 
confounded;  I  could  not  bring  out  a  syl- 
lable. I  tossed  off  a  glass  of  punch  to 
get  courage  to  ask  the  question.  But  I 
was  saved  the  trouble  by  all  present. 

*I  will  willingly  tell  you,'  said  the  old 
officer,  and  fill^  his  pipe;  *but  I  am 
afraid  the  story  is  not  sufficiently  inter- 
esting.   Fill  your  pipes,  gentlemen.' 

Every  one  obeyed,  even  I,  although  I 
was  no  smoker.  But  I  took  the  cold  pipe 
between  my  lips,  from  pure  fear  that  the 
colonel  should  refuse  to  proceed,  if  he  saw 
me  without  his  favourite  instrument. 
*  ♦  *  * 

Gentlemen,  I  was  a  cadet  in  my  fif- 
teenth year,  and  a  lieutenant  in  my  twen- 
tieth, said  the  old  gentleman.  But  in 
his  five-and-twentieth  one  is  something 


more  than  a  mere  lieutenant.  He  is 
happy  if  he  is  in  love.     And  that  was  I. 

Our  colonel  had  a  daughter,  the  most 
beautiful  and  bewitching  maiden  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  I  ha3,  along  with  two 
sound  eyes,  an  extra  sound  heart.  This  ex- 
plains everything.  The  young  Countess  of 
Obendorf — but  I  love  to  call  her  to  myself 
by  her  baptismal  name  of  Sophia,  for,  nota 
bene/  I  was  no  count — Sophia  then  was 
sixteen  years  old,  and  I,  as  I  said  before, 
five-and-tweuty;  you  can  easily  imagine 
what  mischief  arose  therefrom.  It  was 
quite  unavoidable,  I  assure  you.  You  all 
see  that  plainly  enough;  but  the  colonel, 
who  had  the  eye  of  a  hawk  in  regimental 
matters,  did  not  see  it  at  all;  but  my  love, 
nota  bene/  was  no  regimental  matter:  for 
the  rest,  I  stood  very  high  with  him;  he  was 
as  fond  of  me  as  a  son.  He  had  known 
my  parents,  who  were  no  longer  living; 
he  stood  to  me  as  a  father,  and  I  would 
have  given  anything  in  the  world  to  have 
been  his  son.  But  that  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  He  was  a  colonel,  I  a  lieu- 
tenant; he  a  count,  I  not;  he  rich  as 
Croesus,  I  poor  as  a  church-mouse.  Now 
you  know  all.  The  distance  between  us 
was  too  great. 

The  Countess  Sophia  did  not  make  such 
nice  distinctions  about  titles  and  wealth 
as  the  old  colonel,  and  yet  in  many  things 
she  was  more  prudent  than  he. 

I  remarked,  indeed,  that  she  treated 
me  in  a  more  friendly  manner  than  any 
other  of  the  officers;  that  she  liked  best 
to  talk  with  me;  liked  best  to  dance  with 
me;  liked  best  to  walk  with  me  in  the 
garden  in  summer,  and  to  go  sleighing 
with  me  in  the  winter.  However,  I  could 
not  conclude  from  all  this  whether  she 
loved  me.  But  that  I  loved,  adored,  ido- 
lised her,  that  I  knew,  and  that  I  knew 
only  too  well. 

A  thousand  times  was  I  ready  to  de- 
clare myself,  and  throw  myself  at  her  feet 
— but,  good  heavens !  I  have  since  gone 
with  my  battalion  to  storm  a  battery  with 
a  lighter  heart  than  I  was  able  then  to 
advance  a  single  step  towards  Sophia.  It 
will  not  do,  said  I. 

But  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  with 
the  history  of  my  love  and  sufferings,  but 
proceed  directly  to  the  main  point. 

One  evening  I  had  to  carry  a  report  to 
the  colonel.  He  was  not  at  home;  that, 
indeed,  was  no  great  misfortune,  for  the 
Countess  Sophia  was  sitting  all  alone,  and 
she  permitted  me  to  await  her  father's 
return  in  her  company. 
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How  curioot  it  wasi  If  we  met  at 
large  parties^  it  seemed  as  if  there  would 
be  DO  end  to  our  talk;  but  when  we  were 
alone,  tdte-li-tdte,  as  they  say,  we  knew 
not  what  to  say,  nay,  we  knew  well 
enough,  but  nota  bene/  we  could  not  say 
it !  Whether  you  ever  experienced  such 
fatalities,  gentlemen,  in  your  young  days, 
I  know  not. 

On  the  table  before  the  young  4X>unte8S 
lay  a  draughtboard,  upon  which  a  certain 
game  was  played  with  a  number  of  white 
and  brown  beans. 

After  a  long  pause  in  our  conversation 
— but  nota  hme!  such  pauses  were  any- 
thing but  tedious — ^the  countess  invited 
me  to  play.  She  gave  me  the  brown 
beans,  and  kept  the  white.  They  be- 
longed to  her,  of  course,  on  account  of 
thev  colour — the  emblem  of  innocence. 
We  played.  The  countess  won.  That 
led  to  quarrelling,  and  I  liked  to  quarrel 
with  her,  for  then  I  could  say  many 
things  to  her  that  I  could  never  muster 
courage  to  say  in  cold  blood. 

And  now  it  was  just  as  if  we  were  in  a 
large  party;  that  is,  we  talked  fast  enough 
about  the  stakes.  The  Countess  Sophia 
had  spirit  and  wit;  she  laughed,  and 
teased  me,  and  drove  me  so  with  her  sal- 
lies into  a  comer,  that  in  my  despair  I 
knew  not  what  to  answer.  In  my  vexa- 
tion I  took  up  one  of  my  brown  beans, 
and  to  punish  the  beautiful  jester,  who 
laughed  at  me  so  roguishly,  threw  it  at 
her.  The  bean  made  a  parabola^  and 
threatened  the  delicate  nose  of  my  oppo- 
nent, but,  as  she  drew  back  her  pretty 
head  to  avoid  the  light  bomb,  ah,  my 
shot  fell  through  the  folds  of  her  necker- 
chief down  into  her  bosom !  Luckily,  it 
was  no  arrow  1 

I  was  terribly  frightened,  and  was  all 
in  a  glow  in  my  agony.  Sophia  blushed, 
and  cast  her  eyes  modestly  down.  Jest, 
play,  and  quarrel  were  now  all  at  an  end. 
I  could  not  speak,  and  she  was  silent.  I 
feared  that  I  had  incurred  her  anger 
through  my  awkwardness.  I  looked 
timidly  towards  her;  she  raised  her  eyes, 
and  cast  upon  me  rather  a  dark  look. 
That  I  could  not  bear.  I  arose,  and  bent 
my  knee  before  the  adored  one,  pressed 
her  hand  to  my  lips,  and  implored  pardon. 
She  answered  not  a  syllable,  yet  she  did 
not  draw  away  her  hand  from  me. 

*0  countess!  0  dear  Sophia!  don*t  be 
vexed  with  me.  I  should  die,'  cried  I, 
'if  you  were  angry  with  me.  For  only 
for  you,  only  through  you,  do  I  live. 


Withomt  you  life  is  worthless.  You  are 
my  life,  my  all.' 

Enough;  one  word  followed  another. 
How  much  did  I  say  to  her  with  tears  in 
my  eyes,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
how  much  did  she  listen  to !  I  begged 
for  an  answer,  and  yet  gave  her  no  time 
for  an  answer,  and,  nota  henel  the  co- 
lonel stood  three  steps  from  us  in  the  room, 
without  either  of  us  having  seen  or  heard 
him  enter.  I  believe  he  must  have  glided 
in  like  a  ghost ! 

His  awful  voice  startled  us  like  a  clap  of 
thunder,  as  he  poured  out  upon  us  a  whole 
string  of  regimental  oaths,  old  and  new. 
I  sptBsig  up  before  him.  Sophia,  without 
losing  her  presence  of  mind,  did  the  same. 
We  were  on  the  point  of  excu^g  our- 
selves, if  there  really  was  anything  to 
be  excused.  But  he  would  not  allow  m 
to  utter  a  word. 

'Silence!'  shouted  he,  as  i^  instead  of 
two  poor  sinners,  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
couple  of  re^ments  of  ca^ry.  'You, 
Sophia,  depart  to-morrow — and  jou,  Mr 
Lieutenant,  will  please  ask  your  dSsmiassl, 
and  quit  the  province,  or  you  are  a  dead 
man.' 

With  this  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and 
left  the  room.  I  must  confess,  the  pru- 
dence of  the  man  in  the  midst  of  his  ^iry 
was  worthy  of  admiration;  for  I  hold  it 
was  vtfj  prudent  in  him  that  he  left  us 
adone;  we  had  still  much  to  say  to  each 
other. 

The  Countess  Sophia  stood  there  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  with  her  pretty 
head  sunk  upon  her  breast,  and  her 
hands  negligently  folded  before  her,  like  a 
statue. 

*0  Sophia!'  said  I,  and  rushed  towards 
her,  and  folding  her  in  my  arms,  pressed 
her  fervently  to  my  heart — 'Sophia,  now 
I  lose  you  for  ever.' 

'No,'  she  replied,  firmly,  'not  for  ever; 
so  long  as  I  breathe  shall  your  image  live 
in  my  heart;'  and  this  was  aaid  in  a 
tone-*-oh,  with  a  voice  that  thrilled  every 
nerve  in  me. 

'Am  I  really  dear  to  you,  Sophia?'  I 
whispered,  and  pressed  my  burning  lips 
to  her  rosy  mouth. 

She  did  not  say  yes^  she  did  not  say 
no,  but  she  returned  ray  kiss,  and  the 
earth  went  from  under  my  feet;  my  soul 
was  no  longer  in  the  body;  I  touched  the 
stars. 

She  wept;  her  sobs  recalled  me  to  my- 
self. 

'0  Sophia^'  cried  I,  sinking  at  her  feet 
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and  eihbracing  her  knees,  *I  am  yours 
alone,  as  long  as  I  breathe,  and  wherever 
my  &te  shall  bear  me  !* 

A  deathlike  silence  ensued.  Our  souls 
were  silently  swearing  eternal  fidelity. 
Suddenly  something  fell  upon  the  floor. 
It  was  the  unfortunate  bean,  to  which  we 
owed  all  our  wretchedness.  I  took  it 
up,  arose,  and  held  it  out  to  Sophia, 
saying,  *Tbis  is  the  work  of  Providence! 
I  will  keep  it  as  a  remembrancer  of  this 
evening.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  a  providence!  *  whispered  she, 
and  turned  and  went  into  the  next  room. 

The  following  morning,  or  rather  in 
the  night,  she  travelled  off.  The  colonel 
treated  me  on  parade  with  the  most  scorn- 
ful coldness.  I  applied  for  my  dismissal, 
received  it,  and  went  off.  Whither,  I 
cared  not  Friends  gave  me  letters  to 
Petersburg,  and  supplied  me  with  travel- 
ling money. 

'It  is  a  providence!'  thought  I,  and 
started  for  the  rough  north.  Sophia  was 
lost  to  me  f»r  ever;  nothing  remained  to 
me  but  the  painful  remembrance  and  the 
bean.  This  I  had  set  in  gold,  and  I  have 
now  faithfully  worn  it  next  my  heart  for 
two-and-forty  years. 

My  letters  soon  obtained  for  me  a  lieu- 
tenant's commission.  I  was  somewhat 
indifferent  to  life,  and  so  was  somewhat 
brave.  I  fought  in  Asia  and  Europe,  got 
booty,  honour,  orders,  and  whatever  else 
a  soldier  desires.  After  some  twenty  years 
I  got  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel.  I  had 
grown  old;  my  early  history  was,  indeed, 
forgotten,  but,  nota  bene/  the  bean  was 
still  dear  to  me. 

^hen  I  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Janissaries  at  the  battle  of  Hinbum,  in 
the  year  '88 — we  had  a  hot  day  of  it, 
the  Prince  of  Nassau  made  his  cause  good, 
by  the  way — they  stripped  me  of  every- 
thing; but  the  sacred  bean  they  did  not 
find;  it  was  completely  soaked  in  my 
blood.  I  expected  nothing  but  death. 
For  two  days  I  was  dragged  about  by 
the  infidels;  but,  incessantly  pursued  by 
our  cavalry,  they  at  last  left  me  lying 
half  dead.  So  our  people  found  me. 
They  took  pity  on  me,  and  carried  me 
to  the  hospital,  and,  to  complete  my 
restoration,  I  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a 
transport  back  to  Moscow. 

The  repose  pleased  me.  I  had  to  live, 
and  therefore  life  became  dear  to  me. 
After  twenty  years'  service  and  seven 
honourable  wounds,  I  could  reasonably 
look  for  an  honourable  dismission.     I 


received  it,  with  a  pension;  that  was  all 
very  well,  but  nota  bene  !  I  was  not  long 
contented.  Moscow  is  an  agreeable  city, 
but  for  one  of  us,  who  are  no  merchants, 
rather  dull.  Petersburg  is  a  beautiful 
place,  but  all  its  splendour  was  not  enough 
to  make  me  forget  the  little  town  where 
I  had  been  in  garrison  twenty  years  be- 
fore with  Colonel  von  Obendorf,  and  nota 
bene!  with  Sophia. 

There  was  nothing  to  delay  me.  *Do 
you  not  wish  once  more  to  see  the  little 
town,  and,  perhaps,  also  the  beloved  of  thy 
youth,  who  is  now  either  a  grandmamma, 
or  is— -dead ) '  How  much  she  must  have 
changed  in  the  meantime !  thought  I. 

I  received  my  passports,  and  departed. 
I  looked  about  me  in  all  the  cities  through 
which  I  passed,  for  I  had  nothing  to  hasten 
me,  and  so  I  approached  our  former  gar- 
rison town. 

How  my  heart  beat  when  I  saw  the 
black-pointed  church-spire  with  its  golden 
ball  rise  behind  the  numerous  gardens 
and  orchards !  but  nota  bene!  it  was  not 
the  spire;  but  I  thought  of  Sophia,  and 
that  her  grave  might  not  be  far  from  the 
spire. 

No  one  in  the  town  knew  me.  It  is  very 
true,  a  quarter-of-a-century  is  a  long  time. 
The  regiment  to  which  I  formerly  be- 
longed was  no  longer  there,  and  the  station 
was  occupied  by  dragoons;  Colonel  von 
Obendorf  had  died  many  years  before,  and 
his  daughter  had  removed  to  her  estates 
in  Moravia,  that  is,  not  far  from  Brunn. 
Whether  she  were  still  living,  no  one 
knew. 

Shall  I  go  there,  too?  thought  I:  and 
if  she  be  lying  in  her  grave,  then  go  to 
her  grave  and  take  from  it  some  earth 
and  have  it  enclosed  in  gold,  and  wear  it 
instead  of  the  bean  ? 

In  Brunn  I  learned  with  joyful  sur- 
prise that  she  was  still  alive,  and  resided 
five  leagues  from  the  city  on  a  beautiful 
estate,  and  was  still  called  the  Countess 
von  Obendorf. 

Instantly  I  was  up  and  away.  They 
showed  me  a  beautiful  country-seat,  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  laid  out  with  great 
taste.  *  There  she  lives!'  I  trembled 
again  as  I  had  formerly  done  when  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  as  I  never  had  done  before 
the  Turks. 

I  got  out  of  the  carriage.  Already  I 
saw  the  lovely  one,  and  how  full  of  hea- 
venly grace  and  emotion  she  would  re- 
ceive me.  Ah!  woman's  heart!  Does 
she  love  me  still?  thought  I,  and  pro- 
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oeeded  with  on  ancertain  step  through  the 
garden. 

Before  the  hoiue,  under  an  arbour  of 
blooming  red  acacias,  sat  two  elderly 
ladiMi  and  two  young  ladies.  They  were 
reading.    But  Sophia  I  saw  not. 

I  apologised  for  the  interruption  I  had 
occasioned;  for  they  all  seemed  surprised 
at  my  sudden  appearance. 

*Whom  do  you  wish  to  seef  asked  one 
of  the  elderly  ladies. 

*May  I  have  the  honour  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  Countess  Sophia  of  Oben- 
dorf  r  said  L 

*  I  am  she,'  replied,  to  my  amazement,  the 
lady,  who  appeared  to  be  somewhat  near 
forty. 

I  felt  as  if  I  should  have  an  attack  of 
vertigo. 

*  Permit  me  to  sit  down;  I  am  not 
well ! '  sighed  I;  and  seated  myself  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer. 

Whatachange!  Whither  had^own  the 
most  blooming  of  all  beauties  ?  The  illu- 
sion passed  away;  I  bethought  myself  of 
a  quarter-of-a-century.  It  was  Sophia; 
yes,  it  was  she !  but  the  faded  Sophia. 

*To  whom  have  I  the  honour  to  speak  V 
asked  she.  Alas!  she  knew  me  no  better 
than  I  knew  her. 

I  wished  to  avoid  a  scene  before  the 
ladies,  and  therefore  beggedfor  a  shorttdte- 
il^tdte.  The  countess  led  me  into  the 
house,  and  then  into  a  large  room  on  the 
left.  The  first  thing  that  met  my  eyes 
was  a  full-length  portrait  of  her  fother. 
I  could  find  no  words  to  speak,  my 
heart  was  so  full  I  gazed  at  the  picture 
till  my  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears.  *Yes, 
old  man,'  I  stammered,  in  a  low  voice, 
*look  now  at  thy  Sophia.  Oh,  thou  hast 
not  treated  us  well!' 

The  countess  stood  near  me,  embar^ 
rassed,  and  apparently  alarmed  at  my  de- 
claration. I  wished  to  release  her  from  her 
painful  situation,  and  yet  could  not  speak. 
A  feeling  of  sadness  had  completely  over- 
powered me. 

*You  are  not  well,  sirt'  said  the 
countess,  and  she  looked  uneasily  towards 
the  door. 

'Oh  no!'  sighed  I;  *do  you  not  know 
mel' 

She  now  fixed  her  eyes  more  earnestly 
upon  me,  and  then  gently  shook  her  head. 
I  snatched  the  bwa  from  my  bosom, 
kneeled  before  her,  and  said,  'Ah,  Sophia, 
do  you  still  know  this  bean,  which  se- 

r rated  us  four-and-twenty  years  ago! 
have  kept  it  fiiithf ully.    Sophia^  you 


said  then,  "There  is  a  Providence;"  yes, 
there  is  one.' 

*0  Heaven !'  stammered  she,  with  a 
&int  voice;  and,  turning  from  me,  went 
towards  the  sofo,  upon  which  she  threw 
herself,  and  sought  to  conceal  her  pale 
face  with  her  hands;  but  she  fainted. 
She  had  recognised  me.  She  loved  me  stilL 

I  called  for  help  to  the  ladies,  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  their  firiend 
in  a  fiiinting  fit,  and  a  strange  officer 
kneeling  before  her  in  tears.  But  before 
water  and  smelling-bottles  could  be 
brought,  the  countess  came  to  hersell 
She  rubbed  her  eyes  as  if  in  a  dream. 
Then  a  flood  of  tears  broke  forth;  she 
sobbed  as  if  she  were  inconsolable,  threw 
her  arms  around  my  neck,  and  caUed  me 
by  name. 

Enough,  gentlemen,  that  was  a  mo- 
ment !  Angels  might  have  wept  over  ns. 
I  had  no  thought  of  taking  my  leave.  The 
countess  received  me  as  a  guest.  Oh, 
how  much  had  we  to  say  to  each  other; 
how  faithfully  she  had  loved  me !  What 
the  old  colonel  once  prevented,  neither  he 
nor  his  family  could  prevent  any  longer. 
Sophia  became  my  wife;  somewhat  late, 
it  is  true,  but  yet  not  too  late;  our  souls 
still  loved  with  youthful  fervour.  My 
history,  or  rather  the  history  of  this  bean, 
is  now  at  an  end,  nota  bene  I  not  quite. 
For  the  child  that  my  Sophia  bore  me 
brought  into  the  world  with  her  a  mark 
upon  her  breast  just  like  a  bean.  Strange 
fireak  of  nature !  But  the  maiden  is  only 
so  much  the  dearer  to  me. 

«  «  «  « 

Here  the  lieutenant-colonel  ended;  bat 
I  heard  no  more.  Everything  swam 
around  me;  in  my  ears  there  was  a  bozs- 
ing  and  humming  like  the  sea.  Only  in 
the  midst  of  it  all,  the  name  of  Josephine 
sounded. 

The  colonel's  carriage  was  announced. 
'You  must  not  think  of  going,'  said  the 
councillor;  'I  cannot  let  you  go  in  the 
night.'    • 

'Oh,'  said  the  coloneL  *it  is  a  lovely 
night  and  bright  moonlignt.* 

My  carriage  was  announced  also.  I 
arose,  went  to  the  colonel,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  'Your  name  isYonTamau.' 

He  bowed  in  the  affirmative. 

'I  beg  you  to  spend  this  night  with 
me,' said  I;  'much  depends  upon  it.  Yoa 
must  not  go.  I  have  something  import- 
ant to  say  to  you.' 

I  said  this  so  earnestly,  and  I  might 
add  so  unconsciously,  and  at  the  same 
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time  trembled  so  violently,  that  the  old 
man  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  me. 
Still  he  remained  firm,  and  insisted  upon 
going.  His  obstinacy  almost  brought  me 
to  despair. 

*Come,*  said  I;  and  seizing  him  by  the 
hand,  drew  him  aside,  and  showed  him 
my  bean.  *  See — ^it  is  not  a  freak  of  nature 
merely — ^but  of  fate.    I  also  wear  a  bean.' 

The  old  gentleman  opened  his  eyes 
wide,  looked  at  my  jewel  attentively,  and 
at  last  said,  *With  such  a  taUsman  one 
might  conjure  a  spirit.  I  will  remain  and 
go  with  you  wherever  you  please.* 

He  went  with  the  councillor  to  order 
away  bis  carriage.  As  I  had  appeared 
to  him  in  rather  a  suspicious  light,  he 
sought  further  information  about  me. 
The  councillor  was  kind  enough  to  say 
everything  that  was  pleasant.  I  under- 
stood it  the  moment  they  re-entered. 
The  old  gentleman  was  as  good-humoured 
as  ever.  He  handed  me  a  glass  of  punch, 
and  cried,  *Long  Uve  the  beans!  and, 
nota  bene  !  whatever  they  signify.'  We 
drank  together.    Life  came  back  into  me. 

*And  BO  you  are  Mr  von  Walter,'  said 
he,  after  a  pause. 

*Only  Walter,  no  Y<m: 

*  And  you  were  in  Vienna  a  year  ago  % ' 

*Yes,  indeed!'  answered  I,  and  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  all  on  fire. 

*So,  so!'  said  he.  *My  sister-in-law 
has  told  me  a  good  deal  about  you.  Toil 
resided  in  the  same  hotel.  Tou  paid 
much  attention  to  the  good  lady,  and  she 
will  thank  you  for  it  in  person.' 

The  conversation  now  became  more 
general  until  the  company  broke  up.  The 
Uentenan  t-colonel  went  home  with  me,  and 
I  conducted  him  immediately  to  his  room. 

*And  now,'  said  he,  *I  luive  thus  far 
been  obedient.  What  have  you  so  very 
important  to  tell  me  1' 

I  began  about  Vienna,  about  the  aunt, 
about  Josephine. 

*I  know  all  about  that!'  cried  he;  *but 
what  has  it  to  do  with  the  bean  you 
showed  me  V 

I  now  laid  aside  all  manoeuvring.  He 
learned  all. 

*I  know  all  that,  too!'  cried  he  again. 
*But  the  bean,  the  bean?' 

I  then  told  him  of  my  second  journey 
to  Vienna. 

He  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  and  shook 
me  cordially  by  the  hand:  ^Nothing  more 
now !  we  will  talk  more  to-morrow.  For 
you  see  that  I  have  nothing  to  say  about 
it.    What  do  you  want  of  me  ?    To-mor- 


row we  will  ride  out  to  my  house.  There 
you  will  see  Josephine,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  my  Sophia,  that's  clear; 
people  must  get  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other.' 

We  separated;  I  went  to  bed,  but  could 
not  sleep  without  feverish  dreams. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'  Come,  Mr  Walter,  out  with  the  truth ! » 
said  the  old  gentleman  to  me  the  follow- 
ing morning  at  breakfiast.  ^I  know  you 
are  a  rich  man;  I  see  you  are  a  young 
one,  from  whom  the  girls  will  not  run 
away  into  a  nunnery;  I  hear  you  are  an 
honest  man,  whom  all  the  world  respects; 
and  I  now  learn  firom  yourself  that  you 
are  a  man  in  love;  but  all  this  together 
is  not  enough  without "* 

*My  £Eimily  is  not  noble ! '  interrupted  I. 

*  That's  not  it,  sir;  where  mind  and 
heart  have  a  diploma  of  nobility  from 
Heaven,  man's  diploma  may  be  dispensed 
with.  I  was  no  nobleman,  and  yet  the 
Countess  Sophia  loved  me.' 

*What  then  is  wanting?'  asked  I. 

*That  I  will  tell  you  now,  because,  nota 
hentl  it  is  morning.  In  the  evening, 
when  one  is  oppressed  with  the  toil  and 
care  of  the  whole  day,  and  the  strong 
man  becomes  weak,  and  the  greatest  man 
somewhat  less,  one  ought  not  to  lay  the 
least  straw  upon  his  shoulder,  so  out  with 
the  truth.  With  your  bean  there  it  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  mine.  Mine 
was  the  work  of  Providence;  first,  a 
stumbling-block;  then,  a  corner-stone 
and  main  pillar  of  true  love;  finally,  a 
world,  which  flung  itself  between  two 
long-united  hearts;  and  at  last  the  mag- 
net that  drew  us  together  again.  Tour 
love  is  a  mere  freak  of  imagination.  '  I 
lived  for  Sophia  from  the  very  first  mo- 
ment I  saw  her;  but  it  was  not  until  a 
good  year  after  you  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Josephine  that  you  fell  in 
love  with  her.  Understand  me.  I  mean 
no  insinuations.  Tou  will  awake  from 
your  dream,  when  you  see  my  daughter 
again,  and  the  heavenly  creation  of  your 
imagination  is  changed  into  a  quite  human 
maiden.  Finally,  and  w>ta  bme  !  let  us 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns !  Josephine 
loves  you  not.' 

*That  is  hard?'  sighed  I;  *but  are 
yousureof  it?' 

'We  will  go  out  to-day  to  my  country 
seat,  and  you  can  convince  yourself. 
What  I  know  of  your  stay  in  Vienna,  I 
have  learned  from  my  sister-in-law,  not 
from  my  daughter,  who,  perhaps,  hardly 
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rememben  your  nftme.  Bendes,  we  have 
a  daDgerous  neighbour,  the  young  Count 
von  Holten.  He  visits  us  often.  Jose- 
phine is  always  glad  to  see  him.  I  have 
often  caught  her  looking  at  him  for  some 
moments  with  evident  pleasure,  and  when 
she  found  me  observing  her,  she  would 
blush  fire-red,  and  skip  laughing  and 
singing  away.' 

*  If  that  is  the  case,  colonel,'  said  I,  after 
a  long  pause,  in  which  I  sought  to  collect 
myse&,  *  I  will  not  go  with  you.  It  is  best 
for  me  never  to  see  your  daughter  again.' 

*  There  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  anx- 
ious for  your  peace  of  mind.  Tou  must 
see  her,  to  correct  your  imagination,  and  re- 
cover yourself  completely.' 

After  many  pros  and  cons,  I  took  my 
seat  beside  him  in  the  carriage;  indeed,  I 
began  to  perceive  that  my  imagination 
might  have  been  playing  me  a  trick.  As 
long  as  I  lived  alone  in  my  love-dreams,  I 
became  so  intimate  with  my  ideal,  I 
adorned  Josephine  with  such  unearthly 
charms,  I  painted  her — ^for  that  my  en- 
thusiasm could  easily  do— hso  gentle,  so 
tender,  so  true,  and  so  silent  an  object  of 
love,  that  the  very  first  moment  I  ex- 
changed a  word  upon  the  state  of  my 
heart  with  a  third  person,  I  instantly  per- 
ceived that  one-half  of  my  story  was  an  in- 
vention of  my  own.  So  long  as  a  thought 
or  feeling  remains  unexpressed,  we  know 
not  its  form.  It  is  the  garment  of  the 
thought,  the  word,  that  first  gives  it  de- 
finiteness,  and  separates  the  dream  from 
the  reality,  and  puts  the  mind  in  a  situa- 
tion to  judge  of  it  as  of  something  apart 
from  itself. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  June, 
when  we  set  out  for  the  residence  of  the 
Von  Tamaus,  and — what  astonished  my- 
self— my  mind  was  as  clear  and  quiet  as 
it  had  been  a  year  before.  My  civil  and 
polite  relations  to  Josephine  and  her  aunt 
during  my  first  visit  to  Vienna  came  up 
to  my  remembrance  so  distinctly,  that  I 
could  not  even  imagine  how  I  could  have 
been  thrown  into  such  a  fever  only  the 
day  before,  and  for  days  and  months  pre- 
vious. Yes,  and  the  worst  of  it  was, 
that  I  saw  now  that  I  had  not  loved 
Josephine  in  Vienna,  and  that  even  now 
I  did  not  love  her,  although  I  might 
find  her  very  lovely. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  a  simple 
villa.  The  servants  appeared.  The  co- 
lonel conducted  me  into  a  parlour,  where 
two  elderly  ladies  came  forward  to  wel- 
come us. 


He  mentioned  my  name,  and  then  said, 
while  he  put  his  arm  round  the  elder  of 
the  two,  *  And  tills  is  my  Sophia  T 

I  bowed  respectfully  to  the  old  lady  of 
threescore,  who  had  become  very  interest- 
ing to  me  through  the  narrative  of  the 
evening  before.  *0h!'  sighed  I  in  my 
heart,  *what  are  youth  and  beauty?' 

I  could  almost  have  believed  that  the 
experienced  old  soldier  read  in  my  eyes  the 
meaning  of  my  sigh.  For  he  preyed  his 
wife's  hand  to  his  lips,  and  said,  laugh- 
ingly, *Is  it  not  so,  my  dear  1  When  one 
sees  old  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  can 
hardly  convince  himself  that  they  have 
once  been  young;  and  when  one  sees  a 
maiden  in  idl  the  freshness  of  her  bloom, 
he  is  ready  to  wager  that  she  never  can 
have  wrinkles  and  grey  hair.' 

Josephine's  aunt  recognised  me  as 
quickly  as  I  did  her.  She  said  many 
obliging  things  to  me.  We  sat  down  to 
the  table,  and  took  a  second  breakfast, 
for  the  sake  of  the  ladies'  company. 

*  And  where  does  Josephine  keep  her- 
self?' asked  the  old  man.  *She  will  be 
glad  to  renew  her  Vienna  acquaintance.' 

'She  is  out  in  the  garden  with  Oount 
Holten,  to  enjoy  the  auriculas  before 
the  sun  is  too  high,'  replied  her  aunt; 
and  here  I  got  a  little  chill.  All  my  old 
imaginations  were  over.  I  collected  my- 
self instantly.  I  never  had  had  any 
claims  here;  and  so  I  had  none  to  lose. 
I  began  to  be  almost  ashamed  of  the 
follies  of  my  heart  and  of  the  tricks  of  my 
imagination.  I  became  lively,  fell  in  with 
the  merry  tone  of  the  company,  and  even 
related  to  the  aunt  how  painfully  I  had 
missed  her  upon  my  second  visit  to  Vienna. 

During  the  conversation  a  young  man 
entered,  of  a  noble  mien.  His  counte- 
nance was  pale,  his  eye  dark  and  gloomy, 
his  manner  strange  and  disturbed. 

*  Ladies,'  said  he,  in  a  hasty  and  sub- 
dued tone,  as  if  he  had  studied  his  speech, 
^permit  me  to  take  my  leave  of  you.  I 
must  return  to-day  to  the  Residence— I 
have — I  am — I  shall,  perhaps,  be  absent 
for  some  time,  perhaps  make  a  long 
journey.' 

The  colonel  turned,  and  looked  fixedly 
at  him.  *  What  disturbs  you,  Oount  Hol- 
ten?' cried  he;  *you  look  as  if  you  had 
committed  a  murder.' 

*No,'  replied  he,  with  a  forced  smile; 
*  rather  like  a  man  who  has  been  mur- 
dered.' 

And  with  that  he  kissed  the  ladies' 
hands,  embraced  the  colonel,  and  rushed 
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out  of  tbe  house,  without  saying  another 
word.  The  oolouel  followed  him  in  all 
haste.  The  ladies  were  greatly  embar- 
rassed. I  learned  that  this  young  man 
was  their  neighbour  Count  Hoi  ten;  that 
the  evening  before,  as  he  had  often  done, 
he  had  come  to  pay  them  a  visit,  had 
appeared  very  happy  an  hour  before,  and 
was  now  no  more  like  himself. 

*What  has  happened  to  himl'  asked 
the  ladies,  when  the  colonel  after  some 
time  returned. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  very  serious, 
shook  his  head,  smiled  across  to  his  Sophia^ 
and  said,  *Tou  must  ask  Josephine.' 

*Has  she  ofifended  him?'  inquired  the 
aunt,  alarmed. 

*That  is  as  people  take  it !'  replied  he. 
*  It  is  a  long  story,  but  the  count  told  it 
in  two  or  three  words:  "I  loved,  and 
was  not  loved  in  return."* 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Miss 
von  Tamau  entered.  It  was  she,  and 
more  lovely,  more  beautiful  than  when 
I  saw  her  in  Vienna,  more  graceful  than 
in  my  dreams.  I  arose,  but  when  I 
would  approach  her,  my  knees  trembled. 
I  was  rooted  to  the  spot — I  stammered 
out  some  disconnected  words — I  was  at 
once  the  most  happy  and  the  most  mise- 
rable of  mortals. 

Josephine  stood  at  the  door,  blushing 
deeply;  she  gazed  at  me  as  at  an  appa- 
rition, and  then,  recovering  from  her  sur- 
prise, smilingly  approached  the  table,  after 
the  first  exchange  of  salutations.  The 
riddle  of  our  unexpected  meeting  was 
solved.  I  related  how  I  had  learned  her 
whereabouts  only  the  day  before;  and 
she,  how  her  father  had  bought  the 
Moravian  estate,  and  had  settlii  down 
here  in  the  midst  of  the  most  charming 
landsoipe  in  the  world. 

*  Ah,  aunt,  dear  aunt ! '  cried  she,  taking 
her  aunf  s  hand  in  both  hers,  and  pressing 
it  to  her  heart,  while  she  threw  upon  me 
a  look  which  sparkled  with  no  doubtful 
joy,  *did  not  I  tell  you  so?  Was  I  not 
rightr 

The  good  aunt  smiled,  and  cast  a 
silencing  look  upon  Josephine.  Her 
mother  cast  her  eyes  down,  to  conceal  a 
certain  embarrassment.  Her  old  fiather 
looked  inquiringly  from  one  to  the  other, 
arose,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  with  a 
loud  voice,  'Mr  Walter,  I  guess  you 
have  found  the  bean  in  the  right  place  at 
last.  But  you,  Josephine,  what  have 
you  done  to  Count  Holten,  that  he  has 
gone  off  in  such  a  fuiy  ?' 


Josephine  answered  evasively.  We  all 
arose,  and  went  into  the  garden.  The 
lieuteuant-colonel  showed  me  his  mea- 
dows, fields,  outhouses,  stables,  &c., 
whilst  the  ladies  were  in  lively  con  versa-' 
tion  in  the  summer-house.  After  a  tedi- 
ous half-hour,  we  returned  to  them  from 
this  domestic  survey.  The  old  gentleman 
was  called  aside,  and  Josephine  left  to 
entertain  me. 

I  intended  to  be  very  reserved  towards 
Josephine — I  was  afraid  of  the  fate  of 
Count  Holten.  We  spoke  of  our  ac- 
quaintance in  Vienna,  of  our  former  in- 
tercourse, walks,  and  various  little  inci- 
dents. *Ahr  cried  Josephine,  *if  you 
only  knew  how  grieved  we  were  on  your 
account,  when  you  were  so  suddenly 
called  away  from  us.  Certainly,  there 
has  not  been  a  moment  since — yes,  we 
have  often  talked  about  yoa.' 

And  now — how  could  I  have  done 
otherwise? — now  I  told  her  my  whole 
story,  my  second  journey  to  Vienna,  my 
possession  of  her  apartments — and  ever 
more  softly,  ever  more  timidly — ^the  find- 
ing of  the  bean — my  return  to  my  native 
city — ^the  history  of  the  evening  before. 
Here  I  paused.  I  did  not  dare  to  look 
up.  I  played  in  the  sand  with  my  foot. 
Josephine's  silence  lasted  a  long  while. 

At  last  I  thought  I  heard  a  sob.  I 
looked  up.  She  fa^d  hidden  her  face  in 
her  handkerchief.  With  a  trembling 
voice,  I  asked  if  my  frankness  had  dis- 
pleased her. 

She  let  the  handkerchief  fedl,  and 
looked  at  me,  smiling  through  her  tears. 
*  Is  it  all  true?'  she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

I  tore  the  bean  from  my  neck,  and  held 
it  up  before  her,  with  the  words,  'Here 
is  my  witness.' 

She  took  the  bean,  as  if  from  curiosity, 
merely  to  examine  the  setting.  Her  tears 
flowed  still  more  freely.  Leaning  on  my 
arm,  she  laid  her  forehead  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  whispered,  '  I  believe  in  a  Pro- 
vidence, Walter!' 

I  clasped  the  lovely  creature  to  my 
heart,  and  cried 

The  voices  of  persons  approaching 
through  the  shrubbeiy  warned  us  to  go 
and  meet  them.  Josephine  still  had  the 
bean  in  her  hand  when  we  stood  before 
her  parents.  The  colonel  saw  it,  and 
laughed  aloud.  Josephine  hid  her  beau- 
tiful face  in  her  mother's  bosom.  Tet 
why  more  words?  Tou  well  know  that 
Josephine  is  my  wife;  I  wished  to  relate 
to  you  only  the  romance  of  my  love. 
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NOTES  AND  QLEANINQS  IN  ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

XXK  or  BCIWSCH  AVD  THX  OOTZBirXXNT. 


It  may  be  in  the  reoolleciion  of  some  of 
oar  readen,  perhaps,  that  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Cheltenham,  the  question  was  brought 
forward,  whether  any  measure  could  be 
adopted  by  which  the  position  of  scienoe 
and  its  cultivators  might  be  improyed. 
The  subject  had  previously  been  dis- 
cussed at  the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the 
association;  and  in  September  last  a  re- 
commendation was  made  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  that  means  should 
be  taken  to  induce  scientific  men  gene- 
rally to  apply  their  minds  to  the  subject, 
and  to  communicate  to  the  Council  of  the 
association  their  opinions  upon  it 

In  accordance  with  this  recommenda- 
tion, invitations  have  been  sent  to  several 
of  our  leading  tavanUf  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  their  opinions;  and  one  of  the 
number,  Dr  J.  E.  Gray,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Zoological  Department  of  the  Britiah 
Museum,  has  replied  in  a  forcibly  written 
letter,  in  which  he  strongly  deprecates 
everything  in  the  shape  of  a  state  endow- 
ment of  science,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
sists that  the  government  ought  to  give  a 
more  ample  remuneration  to  the  scien- 
tific men  in  its  employment  for  services 
actually  rendered  and  work  done. 

*I  am  firmly  conyinced/  says  Dr  Gray, 
*  that  the  position  of  science  in  this  country 
will  be  best  iinproved  by  its  being  left  entirely 
unfettered  by  anyintenerence  on  the  part  <a 
Goyemment  or  of  the  Legislature;  by  giving 
it,  in  short,  a  fair  field  and  no  fiivonr.  I 
have  no  doubt,  under  such  circumstances,  of 
science  maintaining  and  imx>roving  the  mgh 
position  and  the  great  practical  importance 
which  it  has  attained  in  this  country,  and 


which,  in  my  opinioD,  are  superior  to  those 
which  it  has  readied  in  any  other.  In  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  cultivators  of  scienoe, 
I  would,  in  like  manner,  deprecate  any  direct 
aetion  of  the  Government;  for  I  should  be 
most  unwilling  to  see  the  great  body  of  scieii- 
tifio  men  ia  this  country  converted,  as  in  the 
despotic  states  of  the  Continent,  into  Be^ 
vants  and  pensioners  of  the  Government,  and 
dressed  out  in  orders  and  other  gewgairB,  to 
render  their  dependent  position  puatable. 
For  the  same  reason^  I  should  r^ret  to  see 
the  number  of  scientific  officers  under 
Government  inoreaaed.' 

The  gi^eater  part  of  Dr  Gray's  letter  is 
taken  up  with  an  exposure  of  the  injus- 
tice done  to  scientific  men  by  the  low  rate 
of  remuneration  which  they  receive  in 
most  of  the  Government  scientific  insti- 
tutions; and  he  very  justly  oomplsiiis 
that,  while  the  ofiSces  held  by  scientific 
men  are  generally  quite  as  laborious,  and 
require  quite  as  much  general  knowledge 
as  other  ofiSdal  situations,  with  the  super- 
addition  of  a  special  scientific  education, 
the  sahuies  of  such  officers  are  almost 
universally  calculated  on  a  much  lower 
scale;  advantage  being  thus  taken  of  the 
love  of  his  subject  inherent  in  a  man  of 
sdence,  to  exact  from  him  a  sacrifice 
which  would  not  be  expected  from  sny 
other  professional  person,  dvil,  militaiy, 
or  diplomatia  It  may  be  of  some  con- 
siderable use,  perhaps,  now  when  a  doc- 
trinaire spirit  is  abroad,  fcHT  giving  all 
conceivable  matters  into  the  hands  of 
Ck>vemment,  to  ponder  these  opinions 
and  statements  of  Dr  Gray,  who,  from  his 
position  and  laige  experience,  is  a  man 
who  speaks  with  authority,  and  not  with 
the  hazy  theorism  of  a  scribbler. 


PBOOEEDIiraS  IN  MATTERS  GBOORAPHICAL. 


In  the  first  place,  the  Eoyal  Geogra- 
phical Society  has  just  commenced  its 
winter  session  with  a  numerously-attended 
meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Beechey.  It  was  expected  that 
Dr  Livingstone  would  have  been  present, 
but  the  veteran  traveller  has  still  to  make 
his  appearance  amongst  us.  The  distin- 
guished American  Arctic  explorer,  Dr 
Kane,  who  has  recently  come  to  this 
country,  to  volunteer  his  services  for  a 
private  expedition  to  make  a  last  search 
for  Franklin,  in  the  event  of  the  Govern- 
ment declining  to  undertake  the  matter, 


was  also  expected,  but  was  ^ 
from  attending  by  an  attack  of  illnesa 
At  the  instance  of  the  president,  however, 
the  society  passed  a  very  eulogistic  resola- 
tion,  expressive  of  its  regret  that  Dr  Kane 
could  not  be  present  at  the  meeting,  to 
receive  the  unanimous  and  hearty  welcome 
that  awaited  him. 

Three  communications  as  to  geogra- 
phical proceedings  were  read  at  the  meet- 
ing. Two  of  these  referred  to  Borneo- 
one  being  an  account,  by  Mr  Wallace,  of 
a  journey  up  the  Sadon  river;  the  other 
on  the  proposed  exploration  of  Borneo,  by 
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Lieutenant  De  Orespignv.  The  third  paper 
was  one  communicated  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  giving  some  interesting  parti- 
culars respecting  the  North  Australian 
exploring  expedition,  under  Mr  A.  0.  Gre- 
gory. The  expedition  started,  it  seems, 
from  Sydney,  and  proceeding  to  Moreton 
Bay,  it  sailed  thence  to  the  mouth  of 
Stokes's  Victoria  River,  where  the  party 
had  the  misfortune,  in  landing,  to  lose  14 
horses  and  150  sheep.  Nothing  discou- 
raged, however,  by  this  sad  mishap,  a 
camp  was  established  on  the  river,  and  in 
January  Mr  Gregory  left  with  a  party  of 
nine  to  ascend  the  stream  to  its  sources, 
which  he  reached  on  the  Sandstone  ranges, 
1400  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  These 
sandstone  hills  form  the  water-shed  of  the 
country  from  east  to  west.  Crossing  the 
ranges,  Mr  Gregory  came  upon  a  creek, 
which  led  him  300  miles  &rther  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  when  he  dis- 
covered a  salt  lake  in  a  wide  sandy  desert, 
as  previously  foretold  would  be  the  case 
by  the  great  Australian  explorer.  Captain 
Sturt  The  party  returned  from  this 
point,  and  having  reached  the  depdt  in 
safety,  were  preparing  to  make  another 
journey  across  the  country  to  the  east, 
where  more  fertile  land  was  expected  to 
be  found.  Mr  Gregory  appears  to  have 
conducted  the  expedition  with  great 
tact  and  ability,  and  from  the  promise 
already  given,  we  may  faurly  expect, 
before  long,  to  know  something  a  little 
more  definitely  of  the  vast  terra  incog- 
nita in  this  part  of  our  great  island 
continent.  Who  shall  say  that  there 
are  not  still  undiscovered  gold  fields  in 
these  wide  expanses  of  unexplored  terri- 
tory, that  shall  act  upon  the  far-off 
populations  of  Europe  and  America  like 
those  already  discovered,  and  so  draw 
towards  them  busy  and  active  communi- 
ties, till  the  wide  desolations  shall  be 
peopled  and  full ! 

The  Government  have  recently  been 
urged,  by  a  deputation  of  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  British  Association,  to 
resume  the  communications  with  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  by  the  Niger  and  its  tri- 
butaries, and  thus  to  continue  the  inter- 
course with  the  natives  opened  up  by  the 
late  successful  expedition  of  Dr  Baikie. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the 
matter  were  taken  up  with  proper  spirit, 
and  the  efforts  of  enterprising  merchants 
were  to  be  backed  up  by  the  sanction  and 
influence  of  the  Government  in  sending 
an  accredited  representative  to  treat  with 


the  native  chiefe,  and  to  point  out  to  them 
the  advantages  of  peaceful  and  legitimate 
trade,  an  important  field  might  be  secured 
for  commercial  enterprise,  and  for  promot- 
ing the  civilisation  of  Central  Africa. 

Notwithstanding  the  terrible  excite- 
ment that  has  prevailed  amongst  our 
cousins  across  the  Atlantic  during  the 
Presidential  election,  now  happily  over, 
some  few  of  them,  it  would  seem,  have 
had  time  and  inclination  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  other  matters,  and  to  carry 
them  out,  as  though  everything  were 
straight  and  square  around.  Some  public- 
spirited  gentlemen  of  Iowa,  it  seems,  have 
clubbed  together,  and  entirely  at  their 
own  expense,  have  sent  out  an  important 
exploring  expedition,  which  has  just  left 
the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly 
examining  the  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Geolo- 
gical character  of  a  portion  of  the  South 
American  continent  which  is  but  very 
imperfectly  known,  and  which  has  not 
been  traversed  by  any  intelligent  traveller 
since  the  time  when  Humboldt  was  there, 
half-a-century  ago.  The  party  make  first 
for  the  Yalley  of  the  Cauca,  and  after 
exploring  that  beautiful  region,  they  will 
cross  the  Andes,  and  examine  the  objects 
of  interest  in  New  Grenada;  thence  pro- 
ceeding to  the  southward,  they  will  ascend 
the  Valley  of  the  Upper  Magdalena,  visit 
the  ancient  Spanish  cities  of  La  Plata 
and  San  Augnstin,  and  then  seeking  iiome 
of  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon,  will 
complete  their  explorations  by  following 
its  course  through  the  vast  forest  region 
its  waters  traverse,  till  they  reach  the 
Atlantic.  The  gentlemen  employed  in 
this  expedition  are  men  of  known  ability, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  they 
will  be  the  means  of  adding  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  portion  of  the  South  American 
continent. 

The  Russian  Scientific  Expedition  to 
the  far  east  of  Siberia,  about  which  we 
bad  a  few  words  to  say  some  time  since, 
has  at  length  returned,  and  brings  the 
report  that  the  country  along  the  banks 
of  the  Amoor,  for  about  250  miles  from 
the  estuary,  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  colo- 
nisation. The  soil  is  spoken  of  as  damp, 
marshy,  and  covered  by  a  thick,  almost 
impenetrable  jungle.  In  the  winter  the 
snow  lies  several  feet  deep,  and  in  the 
summer  it  either  rains  continually  for 
long  periods,  or  else  the  atmosphere  is 
fiU^  with  dense  and  heavy  fo^.  The 
animal  population  of  the  district  appears 
to  be  somewhat  unusual,  tigers  even  being 
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said  to  inhabit  the  jangle.  The  Amoor 
aboands  with  fish,  which  the  native  Tun- 
guse  are  said  to  shoot  from  the  trees  on 
the  banks.  The  scientific  expedition  has 
now  been  followed  by  one  of  a  mercantile 
character,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  see  what 
produce  of  their  own  they  have  to  give  in 
exchange.  The  particulars  of  this  expe- 
dition forcibly  illustrate  the  old  truth,  that 
the  acquisition  of  immense  territory  is  not 
always  a  great  gain;  and  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Czar  would  doubtless  wilUngly 
exchange  many  of  his  wide-spread  pos- 
sessions for  much  more  circumscribed,  if 
only  more  hospitable,  and  therefore  habi- 
table regions. 

One  other  matter,  and  we  must  bring 
this  note  geographical  to  a  close.  The 
King  of  Stvaria,  it  seems,  is  about  to 


despatch  Professor  Roth  on  a  journey  to 
the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  natural  history  and  antiquarian  re- 
mains of  the  countries  lying  eastwards 
from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  expeditions  that  have  of 
late  been  sent  to  other  parts,  have  long 
been  undisturbed  by  the  feet  of  any  com- 
petent explorer.  It  is  intended  that  about 
two  years  shall  be  spent  in  these  interest- 
ing regions,  and  from  the  known  ability 
and  great  experience  of  Professor  Both  as 
a  traveller,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  infer 
that  he  will  ascertain  much  that  is  new 
and  valuable  in  respect  to  the  celebrated 
scenes  of  Bible  story  which  it  is  proposed 
that  he  should  visit.  The  proposed  expe- 
dition has  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
and  it  is  arranged  that  the  party  will  start 
early  in  December. 


BECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  AQUABIAN  LITEBATUBE. 


The  passion  for  the  Aquarium  still  holds 
its  ground,  and  is  being  developed  in  a 
variety  of  new  phases. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  its 
neighbourhood  were  startled  by  the  sud- 
den irruption  upon  them  of  a  whole  house- 
ful of  tanks,  which,  by  means  of  sending 
barrels  of  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  a  host 
of  living  plants,  fish,  and  zoophytes,  were 
speedily  converted  into  so  many  attractive 
aquaria,  to  furnish  forth  the  material  of  a 
sale  by  public  auction.  It  was  the  first  pub- 
lic sale  of  the  kind,  and  the  voluble  knight 
of  the  hammer  did  not  fail  to  profit  by 
the  circumstance  in  his  opening  address. 
Another  aspect  in  which  the  mania  is 
beginning  to  show  itself  is  that  of  fur- 
nishing an  attractive  theme  for  the  public 
lecturer.  Mr  Highley  led  the  way  in  this 
direction  by  his  ^Evening  Demonstrations,' 
as  he  termed  them,  a  few  weeks  since; 
and  now  Professor  Rymer  Jones,  of  King's 
College,  follows,  with  a  course  of  no  less 
than  ten  lectures  on  Vivaria  and  their 
I^bitants,  before  the  auditory  of  the 
London  Institution;  the  learned  prelec- 
tions of  the  professor  being,  in  this  case, 
aided  and  illustrated  by  a  grand  array  of 
vases  and  tanks  well  stocked  with  the 
subjects  of  his  discourse. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Aqua- 
rium does  not  thus  engage  attention  with- 
out leaving  some  indication  of  the  fact  in 
the  more  permanent  form  of  literature. 
In  the  first  place,  as  coming  first  in  the 
order  of  time,  there  is  Mr  Shirley  Hib- 


berd,  who,  in  addition  to  what  be  has  said 
in  the  popular  volume,  *  Rustic  Adorn- 
ments for  Homes  of  Taste,'  announces 
another  compilation,  in  the  shape  of  the 
*Book  of  the  Aquarium  and  Water  Cabi- 
net.' Then  comes  Dr  Lankester  with 
*The  Aquavivarium,'  a  compact  little  half- 
crown's  worth,  well  illustrated,  and  giving 
some  carefully-digested  information  on  the 
structure  and  habits  of  the  aquatic  pets. 
Following  this,  there  is,  it  seems,  speedily 
to  appear  a  still  more  elaborate  and  costly 
volume,  of  the  same  sort,  by  Mr  Sowerby; 
while,  to  complete  the  list^  we  have  just 
been  treated  with  the  Rev.  George  Tug- 
well's  charming  *  Manual  of  the  ^a  Ane- 
mones commonly  found  on  the  English 
Coast.' 

Only  think  of  that,  good  reader :  ^elergy- 
man  actually  writing  a  book,  and  having 
the  temerity,  moreover,  to  call  that  book  a 
*  manual' —  as  though  it  was  to  be  for  ever 
in  one's  hands— ^n  sea  anemones  I  What 
would  the  sedate  naturalists  who  lived  in 
the  days  of  our  grandfathers  have  said? 
Why,  they  hardly  knew  what  sea  anemones 
were,  and  would  as  soon — or  rather  a  great 
deal  sooner — have  thought  of  perpetrating 
a  manual  of  Blowflies.  But,  if  these  vene- 
rable authorities  of  the  olden  time  would 
have  demurred  to  the  subject,  much  more 
would  they  have  demurred  to  the  style 
of  treatment.  The  Rev.  George  Tugwdl 
is  so  entirely  forgetful  of  the  dignity  of 
science,  that  he  actually  writes  down  to 
the  comprehension  of  common  people; 
and  more  than  that,  under  the  pretence, 
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we  suppose,  of  keeping  his  readers  inte- 
rested in  the  subject,  he  digresses  into 
sketches  of  scenery,  accounts  of  adven- 
tures amongst  the  rocks,  and  mere  gos- 
siping details  as  to  the  habits  and  indi- 
Tidu2  characteristics  of  the  anemone  tribe; 
all  of  which,  of  course,  is  very  objection- 
able in  a  scientific  treatise. 

But,  in  all  soberness,  Mr  Tugwelfs 
manutJ  is  an  acceptable  book,  and  dis- 
plays an  extent  of  acquaintance  with  the 
now  fevourite  zoophytes,  greater  by  far,  in 
some  respects,  than  we  had  fancied  any« 
body  possessed.  The  veriest  novice  in 
zoology  need  be  under  no  apprehension  in 
sitting  down  to  master  it.  The  book  is 
written,  indeed,  expressly  for  beginners, 
and  almost  whether  they  will  or  no,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  read,  is  sure  to  give 
them  a  great  degree  of  insight  into  the 
ways  and  doings  of  the  anemones.  It 
enters  at  length,  moreover,  into  all  the 
requisites  for  zoophyte  collecting;  and 
here,  by  the  way,  it  might  perhaps  frighten 
timid  people  by  the  perseverance  and  th« 
formidable  array  of  implements  it  makes 
essential  to  success  amongst  the  rocks. 
Mr  Tugwell  is  no  advocate  of  the  walk- 
ing-stick and  pickle-bottle  system  of  col- 
lecting, and  would  have  you  understand 
that,  to  secure  the  prizes,  you  need  not 
only  to  go  equipped  with  bottles  and  cans, 
knives,  hammer,  chisel,  and  crowbar,  but 
occasionally  to  venture  out  at  dead  of 
nighty  and  search  the  rocks  with  a  lantern. 
It  seems  that  at  night-time  the  anemones 
are  even  more  generally  to  be  found  ex- 
panded than  during  the  day;  and,  further, 
that  they  are  invariably  more  easily  de- 
tached from  the  rocks.  *In  about  half- 
an-hour,'  says  Mr  Tugwell,  referring  to 
one  of  these  midnight  adventures,  'my 
collection  exceeded  that  of  an  ordinary 
afternoon.'  Assuredly  one  ought  to  be 
rewarded  for  such  intense  devotion. 

The  most  curious  part  of  Mr  Tug- 
well's  book,  perhaps,  is  that  in  which 
he  sketches,  in  a  light  and  easy  style, 
the  individual  characteristics,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  different  species  of  anemones. 
Most  of  our  ordinary  species  are  thus 
described;  and  it  would  really  seem  that 
your  anemones  have  a  decidedly  distino- 
tive  disposition  of  their  own.  Actinia  me- 
semhrt/anthemum,  the  common  anemone, 
*  is  of  a  sluggish,  apathetic,  saturnine  dis- 
position, atid  when  taken  prisoner,  will 
frequently  retire  within  himself,  with  a 
dogged  determination  which  nothing  but 
frequent  application  of  fresh  sea- water  can 
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remove.'   Actinia  hdlia,  the  pretty  'daisy' 
anemone,  is  quite  of  another  sort: — 

*He  is  lively,  sociable,  easily  pleased, 
active,  amiable.  As  soon  as  we  settle  him 
in  his  new  quarters,  he  will  shoot  out  his 
white  threads  in  a  moment  of  pardonable 
irritation,  but  very  quickly  recovers  his 
temper,  and  expands  nis  fat  disk  and  in- 
numerable tentacles  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
bloom.  He  moves  but  little,  and  that  slowly, 
about  his  tank,  but  when  touched  contracts 
instantly,  and  preswtly  opens  himself  out 
again,  or  festoons  the  edge  of  his  disk  in  num- 
berless graceful  curves  and  lines  of  beauty. 
He  is  fond  of  his  own  species,  and  he  will 
COTgregate  with  his  relations  in  a  shady  cor- 
ner, and  flourish  amicably  and  oontinuonsly, 
without  giving  his  owner  any  anxiety  about 
his  well-doing  or  his  prospects.' 

The  reader  will  see,  therefore,  that  the 
'daisy'  is  just  the  sort  of  anemone  wanted 
for  the  aquarium;  one  that  will  adapt 
himself  to  circumstances,  and  putting  a 
cheerful  face  upon  the  matter,  make  the 
best  iA  his  imprisonment.  But  here  is 
another  fellow,  neither  sullen  nor  ami- 
able, but  just  indifferent,  and  a  little 
perverse: — 

*The  "gem"  is  fickle  and  lethargic.  He 
shuts  himself  up  as  if  he  wanted  the  colour- 
ing of  his  speckled  body  to  be  noticed  and 
admired,  though  the  markings  of  his  disk  are 
no  less  beautiml.  He  takes  no  trouble  about 
fixing  himself  in  new  quarters,  but  lies  indo- 
lently on  his  side,  ana  lazily  puts  out  a  ten- 
tacle or  two  in  case  any  tit-bit  should  happen 
to  float  by  within  his  reach.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr  Tugwell  has 
studied  his  pets  till  he  has  come  to  under- 
stand their  several  traits  of  character 
tolerably  well,  and  we  should  imagine  that 
his  'Manual'  will  add  to  the  number  of 
their  friends. 

We  meant  to  have  given  Dr  Lankester 
and  Mr  Hibberd  a  few  parting  words,  but 
this  note  is  already  quite  long  enough,  and 
we  must  obey  the  policeman's  injunction  to 
move  on.  With  one  fact,  therefore,  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Tugwell,  as  to  the  longevity 
of  anemones,  we  will  conclude.  There  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Professor  Fleming 
of  Edinburgh  an  Actinia  mesemhryan^ 
themum,  taken  at  North  Berwick  in  1828 
(and  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  seven 
years  old),  by  the  late  Sir  John  Graham 
PalzeU,  who  kept  it  in  confinement  till 
his  decease,  and  in  whose  work  ('Rare 
and  Remarkable  Animals  in  Scotland'), 
published  in  1848,  there  is  a  figure  of  it. 
This  animal  must,  therefore,  be  about 
thirtv-five  years  old,  twenty-eight  of 
which  it  has  been  living  in  confinement  1 
Venerable  anemone ! 
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A  CHRISTMAS  STORY  FROM  CAIRO. 


A  aRBAT  while  ago,  several  handred  yean 
at  least,  there  lived  in  Cairo  a  rich  mer- 
chant, whose  name  was  Abdallah.  He 
had  other  names  beside,  as  is  the  custom 
there,  but  none  that  added  to  his  reputa- 
tion or  credit.  He  was  commonly  called 
Abdallah  the  Rich,  and  sometimes  Ab- 
dalUh  the  Miserly. 

From  boyhood  almost  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  traffic,  and  always  successfully. 
Shift  as  it  might,  the  wind  was  still 
favourable  to  some  of  his  ships,  and  ven- 
tures which  mined  other  merchants  over- 
flowed his  coffers  with  gold.  The  blue 
Mediterranean  reflected  the  gleam  of  his 
sails.  Nile,  the  father  of  rivers,  was 
shadowed  by  the  swarthy  faces  of  the 
slaves  who  rowed  his  boats,  and  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  the  desert  were  trampled  by 
the  feet  of  his  caravans.  His  emissaries 
were  known  in  the  bazaars  of  Delhi  and 
Damascus,  in  the  spicy  forests  of  Ceylon, 
and  among  the  pearl-divers  of  the  far 
Indian  seas.  They  even  traded,  it  is 
said,  with  the  natives  of  Timbuctoo,  that 
mysterious  city  whose  existence  has  so 
often  been  denied.  Abdallah,  however, 
had  never  quitted  Cairo,  the  city  of  his 
birth.  He  knew  too  well  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  travel,  to  think  of  expos- 
ing his  precious  person  to  them.  He  had 
but  to  name  a  place  to  his  agents,  and 
say,  *Go  there,'  and  they  went. 

His  bazaars  were  in  dififerent  parts  of 
the  city,  but  his  house,  like  that  of  every 
good  Turk,  was  in  the  Turkish  Quarter. 
Save  the  arch  over  the  door,  which  was 
elaborately  carved,  and  illuminated  with 
gold  letters — a  text  from  the  Koran — 
there  was  nothing  about  the  outside  of 
the  house  to  stamp  its  owner  a  wealthy 
man.  Inside,  however,  it  was  apparent, 
and  all  was  rich  and  beautiful. 

Like  many  other  mean  and  selfish  men, 
Abdallah  was  at  heart  sensual  and  lux- 
urious. His  floors  were  carpeted  with 
the  richest  stufls  of  the  East,  brilliant  in 
dye,  and  soft  as  flowers  to  the  feet. 
Where  the  marble  pavement  was  seen, 
as  it  was  in  some  rooms  which  were 
merely  strewn  with  mats,  it  was  cunningly 
inlaid  with  mosaics.  Couches  and  divans 
softer  than  dowu  lined  the  walls,  and 
cabinets  were  filled  with  chibouques,  and 
beautiful  Persian  pipes,  whose  water-bowls 
were  buried   in  the  long  coil  of   their 


stems.  Truly  it  was  an  enchanted  place, 
that  garden  and  house,  and  worthy  of  a 
better  master  than  Abdallah. 

Here  Abdallah  dwelt  year  after  year. 
No  one  shared  his  enjoyments  save  bis 
daughter  Zuleika,  and  she  only  when  he 
was  away.  There  was  not  much  happi- 
ness in  the  house  where  Abdallah  was, 
he  was  so  selfish  and  exacting.  It  was 
impossible  to  please  him.  He  thought 
of  no  one  but  himself,  and  his  own  gains 
and  losses.  He  had  a  wonderful  bead 
for  accounts,  and  could  reckon  untold 
sums  as  by  instinct.  He  knew  to  a  frac- 
tion how  much  every  debtor  owed  him, 
and  how  much  it  cost  him  to  just  keep 
the  lifis  in  his  slaves. 

When  the  business  of  the  day  was 
over,  and  he  had  smoked  his  bubbling 
pipe,  and  qaaifed  his  cup  of  Greek  wine, 
he  used  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  room, 
and  gloat  over  his  gold.  It  was  his  god, 
and  he  recognised  no  other,  except  be 
wished  to  take  a  false  oath.  Then  he 
was  profuse  of  Ms  *by  AUahs!'  and  *the 
holy  beard  of  the  Prophet  !* 

Such  was  the  man  Abdallah,  and  such 
his  mode  of  life  up  to  the  morning  when 
our  story  begins.  Having  a  new  scheme 
of  gain  on  hand  that  morning,  he  rose 
earlier  than  usual,  performed  his  cus- 
tomary ablutions,  and  prepared  to  de- 
part for  the  market-place.  Before  set- 
ting forth,  he  allotted  their  day's  work 
to  his  servants  and  slaves;  then  he 
charged  his  daughter  Zuleika  not  to 
leave  the  house  during  his  absence;  and, 
finally,  after  he  had  made  everybody  as 
miserable  as  he  could,  he  departed,  and 
the  door  was  barred  behind  him. 

It  was  still  early  in  Cairo,  and  but 
few  of  the  better  citizens  had  yet  risen. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  the  poorest 
classes,  and  they  jostled  Abdallah  in 
passing.  He  avoided  them  as  much  as 
possible,  by  picking  the  least-crowded 
thoroughfares,  and  keeping  close  to  the 
houses.  Here  sauntered  a  water-carrier, 
with  his  jar  poised  on  his  head;  and 
there  marched  a  string  of  camels,  bound 
for  Siout  and  the  desert.  Artisans 
hurried  to  their  workshops,  rubbing  their 
eyes  as  they  went;  donkeys  turned  the 
comers  suddenly,  and  almost  knocked 
him  down;  and,  to  crown  all,  a  perti- 
nacious driver  insisted  on  having  his  cus- 
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torn !  He  must  have  been  a  wag,  or  a 
stranger  in  Cairo,  that  driver,  to  have 
for  a  moment  imagined  that  Abdallah 
the  Miser  would  ride.  He  knew  the 
value  of  money  too  well,  however  wearied 
he  might  be,  to  think  of  spending  it  in 
that  way.    The  idea  was  absurd. 

As  said  before,  the  streets  were  filled 
with  the  poorest  classes,  and  the  short 
turn  that  Abdallah  made  to  reach  the 
market-place  led  him  among  their  dwell- 
ings. He  had  but  little  time  for  obser- 
vation, so  intent  was  he  in  hatching  his 
schemes — but  he  could  not  help  seeing 
the  filth  and  misery  which  surrounded 
him.  The  houses  were  in  a  ruinous  and 
tumble -down  condition;  many  of  them 
without  windows  and  doors — mere  hovels; 
and  their  dwellers  were  in  perfect  keep- 
ing— lean,  sallow,  and  ragged. 

Few  of  the  men  were  at  home,  for  the 
day,  being  a  festival,  promised  an  abun- 
dant alms;  but  he  saw  the  women  in  the 
miserable  rooms,  and  troops  of  squalid 
children.  Some  of  the  women  were  busy 
with  household  matters,  kindling  fires  for 
the  morning  meal,  and  mending  the  rents 
in  their  garments:  others  sat  in  the  ashes, 
supine  and  dejected,  their  long  hair  fall- 
ing over  their  eyes,  and  over  the  infants 
on  their  bosoms.  These  were  the  mothers 
and  grandmothers;  if  there  were  girls  in 
the  family,  they  were  generally  at  the 
windows,  ogling  the  passers-by,  and  sing- 
ing ribald  songs  to  entice  them  in. 

One  among  the  number  arrested  the 
sight  of  Abdallah,  she  was  so  much  like 
his  own  child  Zuleika.  She  was  just 
her  height,  although  her  figure  was  frailer; 
had  the  same  black  hair  adorned  with 
sequins,  and  the  same  lustrous  large  eyes 
and  long  lashes.  Zuleika,  however,  lacked 
the  mingled  mirth  and  melancholy  of  her 
counterfeit;  nor  was  she  ever  seen,  like 
her,  at  the  balcony  unveiled.  The  like- 
ness puzzled  Abdallah;  but  he  knew  that 
Zuleika  was  safe  at  home,  and  his 
schemes  came  into  his  head  a^n — so  he 
passed  on,  and  forgot  it. 

He  had  now  reached  a  better  portion 
of  the  city,  although  he  was  still  in  the 
Beggars*  Quarter.  He  stopped  in  the 
public  square,  and  gazed  about  him. 
His  vision  was  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  white  wall  of  the  city,  and  the  fringe 
of  palms  overlooking  it.  An  open  coun- 
try lay  on  the  north — a  region  of  gardens 
and  grain  fields;  on  the  south  and  west, 
the  shining  length  of  the  Nile,  flecked 
with  sails,  and  the  Pyramids  that  loomed 


through  the  haze  of  the  Lybian  Desert. 
But  the  glory  of  the  dawn  was  in  the 
east,  in  the  serene  blue  sky,  and  on  the 
crests  of  the  Mokattam  hills,  which  were 
tipped  with  light.  The  sun  had  not  yet 
risen,  but  the  domes  of  the  mosques  were 
brightening,  and  the  minarets  burned  with 
rosy  flames. 

The  heart  of  Abdallah  was  glad  within 
him,  he  hardly  knew  why,  and  he  went 
on  his  way  with  a  lighter  and  firmer 
step.  To  say  that  he  was  depressed  by 
the  Beggars'  Quarter,  or  that  he  pitied 
its  unfortunate  dwellers,  would  show  but 
little  knowledge  of  a  nature  like  his. 
Still,  he  felt  happy  in  leaving  them  be- 
hind him,  and  in  comparing  his  condition 
with  theirs. 

He  drew  near  the  market-place,  in 
which  his  bazaars  were  held,  when  he 
was  accosted  by  a  begger. 

*  I  am  poor,'  said  the  beggar;  *  it  is  two 
days  now  since  I  have  tasted  food.' 

*What  is  that  to  mel'  inquired  the 
merchant. 

*  Abdallah  the  Rich,  I  am  poor  and 
hungry,  and  I  demand  alms  from  thee!' 

Abdallah  started  back,  amazed.  He 
was  not  accustomed  to  demands;  besides, 
he  had  never  before  been  mimicked  as 
he  was  by  the  beggar;  for  the  voice  of 
the  latter  was  an  exact  echo  of  his  own. 
Nor  did  the  imitation  stop  at  his  voice: 
form,  features,  gait — every  thing  pertaining 
to  Abdallah  was  reproduced  with  strange 
fidelity.  It  was  as  if  he  saw  himself  in  a 
mirror,  or  stood  beside  himself  in  a  dream! 

There  was  a  difierence  though  between 
the  beggar's  garments  and  those  of  Ab- 
dallah. The  merchant  was  dressed  as 
became  his  station  and  wealth,  in  a  flow- 
ing robe,  with  a  rich  sash  around  his 
waist,  and  a  jewel-hilted  dagger  in  his 
belt.  His  turban  was  a  costly  Cashmere 
shawl,  and  his  slippers  were  heavily  em- 
broidered with  gold.  The  beggar  was  clad 
in  rags,  which  foiled  to  hide  his  leanness, 
and  he  supported  his  tottering  limbs  with 
a  long  staff.  His  face  was  thin  and  ghastly, 
and  his  eyes,  that  burned  with  an  un- 
natural lustre,  were  deeply  sunken  in 
their  sockets.  He  was  like  Abdallah,  and 
yet  unlike;  looking  not  so  much  as  Ab- 
dallah did — as  Abdallah  might,  should 
be  by  any  chance  become  a  beggar. 

*  Abdallah  the  Miserly,'  said  the  beggar, 
*you  are  rolling  in  abundance,  while  I  am 
starving  with  want.    Help  me,  or  I  die.' 

*Tou  are  mistaken  in  thinking  me 
rich,'  said  the  covetous  merchant.   *  True, 
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I  have  the  reputation  of  wealth,  bat 
everybody  knows  the  uncertainty  of  a 
merchant's  business.  To-day  he  ia  rich, 
to-morrow  poor.  But,  admitting  that  I 
am  rich,  my  money  is  my  own.  I  owe  it 
entirely  to  my  own  exertions,  and  not  to 
others.  I  cannot  help  you,  so  let  me  pass.' 

*  But  I  am  dying,'  persisted  the  beggar. 

*  Again  I  say^  what  is  that  to  me?' 

*  Listen  to  me,  Abdallah,'  said  the  ex- 
cited b^gar,  shaking  his  skinny  finger  in 
the  &co  of  the  merchant.  *  Listen  to  roe, 
hard-hearted  man,  and  tremble.  Tou 
refuse  me,  your  fellow-man,  bread,  and 
you  arrogate  to  yourself  your  good  for- 
tune. These  are  deadly  sins,  and  must 
be  atoned  for.  God  gave  you  prosperity; 
He  can  give  you  adversity  as  well  And 
He  does.  From  thisc  hour  there  is  a  spell 
upon  you.' 

The  merchant  turned  in  wrath,  and  was 
about  to  smite  the  beggar,  when  he  saw 
the  captain  of  the  sultan's  guard  ap- 
proaching in  the  distance.  In  spite  of 
himself,  he  shuddered  and  turned  pale. 
He  did  not  for  an  instant  believe  the  beg- 
gar's prophecy;  but  he  knew  that  no  man's 
life  was  safe,  if  it  were  known  that  he 
was  rich,  and  the  sultan  was  in  want  of 
money. 

*The  curse  is  beginning  to  work,  Ab- 
daUah,'  said  the  beggar,  tauntingly ;  but 
Abdallah  was  too  much  troubled  to  hear 
him.  He  ran  over  in  his  mind  all  his 
late  business  transactions,  to  see  how  far 
the  worst  had  infringed  the  hw;  wondered 
which  one  of  his  many  agents  was  most 
likely  to  betray  him;  and  whether,  if  the 
yvorst  came  to  the  worst,  he  could  manage 
to  escape  with  life. 

*  Perhaps  I  may  escape  even  now,'  said 
he  to  himself:  but  no — the  guard  was 
too  close.  Besides,  he  reasoned,  if  I  at- 
tempt flight,  it  will  seem  to  confirm  sus- 
picion. But  he  could  not  have  flown  had 
he  tried,  for  his  feet  were  rooted  to  the 
ground. 

He  was  a  grim-looking  fellow,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  and  his  manner  of 
arresting  Abdallah  was  not  calculated  to 
set  the  latter  at  ease.  He  drew  his  long 
sword  with  one  hand,  and  clutched  the 
merchant  by  the  wrist  with  the  other, 
while  the  soldiers  sprang  upon  him  from 
the  opposite  side,  and  pinioned  his  arms 
behind  him.  He  was  then  marched  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  sultan's  palace. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  his  arrest 
drew  together  a  crowd.  First  and  fore- 
most came  the  rabble  from  the  Beggars' 


Quarter:  children  who  broke  off  their 
plays  to  revile  him;  women  who  ran 
to  see  if  it  was  their  lovers  or  husbands; 
and  numbers  of  the  b^garmen,  whom  the 
news  had  already  reached. 

Among  others,  was  the  girl  who  looked 
so  much  like  Ziileika.  It  was  straajge, 
but  she  was  not  in  the  least  like  Zuleika 
now.  She  had  lustrous  eyes,  long  lashes, 
and  blade  hair,  adorned  with  sequins;  bat 
her  &ce  was  haggard  with  sensuality,  and 
distorted  with  indecent  mirth.  She  was 
no  more  like  Zuleika — the  pure  and  beau- 
tiful Zuleika — ^than  a  wandering  comet, 
a  hell  of  aerial  fire,  is  like  the  mo<m,  the 
silver  Eden  of  night. 

*Tbis  is  marvellous,  this  change,' 
thought  Abdallah;  and  the  beggar  coming 
into  his  mind,  he  turned  his  head  to  see 
if  the  beggar  was  changed  also;  and  lo! 
he  had  vanished. 

The  guard  and  their  prisoner  had  now 
reached  the  sultan's  palace.  It  was  a 
holiday  in  Cairo,  and  the  square  was  filled 
with  soldiers.  Bodies  of  black  troops 
were  drawn  up  in  files  on  each  side,  while 
the  centre  was  filled  by  the  dignitaries  of 
the  empire — ^bashaws  of  distant  provinces, 
white-bearded  old  sheikhs  of  desert  tribes, 
and  daring  Mamelukes.  Beside  the  palace 
gate  stood  two  gigantic  Nuluan  slaves, 
the  executioners  of  the  sultan— one  swing- 
ing his  bow-string,  Uie  oth^  poising  h^ 
immense  scimitar. 

The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
sultan  came  forth  to  judgment.  The 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  was  mounted 
on  a  superb  Arab  barb,  whose  neck  arched 
proudly,  and  whose  step  disdained  the 
earth.  His  turban  was  covered  with 
jewels,  and  it  shone  like  a  consteUation 
under  bis  cloudy  plume.  His  caftan  was 
green,  the  sacred  colour,  but  his  sash  was 
deep  red.  It  was  an  ominous  colour  with 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  for  it 
geneially  betokened  the  shedding  of  blood. 
So  his  court  approached  him  with  terror, 
kissing  his  robe  and  feet,  and  even  the 
ground  before  him.  *Long  life  to  the 
Shereef !    May  God  prolong  his  days ! ' 

Casting  his  eyes  over  the  prostrate 
crowd,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
saw  Abdallah  kneeling  in  the  custody  of 
the  captai  n  of  the  guard.  He  summoned 
the  latter,  and  as  he  drew  near,  dragging 
the  helpless  culprit^  beckoned  to  the  exe- 
cutioners. Behold  Abdallah  between  them 
in  front  of  the  sultan. 

'  Long  life  to  the  Shereef !  May  God 
prolong  his  days  I ' 
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*  We  have  heard  of  this  man,'  said  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful;  *does  any 
here  know  him?  It  is  said  that  he  is 
rich,  very  rich.  It  is  also  said  that  his 
riches  are  ill-gotten.  If  he  has  wronged 
any  here,  even  a  slave,  let  the  wronged 
man  step  forth,  and  accuse  him.  By  the 
beard  of  my  father^  he  shall  have  justice!' 

The  words  of  the  sultan  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  till  they  reached  the  ears 
of  a  merchant  who  was  passing  the  palace. 
Emboldened  by  the  sultan's  permission, 
be  accused  Abdallah. 

*  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  the  mer- 
ehant  Abdallah  owes  me  five  parses  of 
gold,  which  he  refuses  to  pay.  He  came 
to  me  one  day,  accompanied  by  a  strange 
merchant,  who,  he  said  was  his  friend; 
and  who  wished  to  purchase  sandal-wood 
and  gums.  I  sold  him  five  purses'  worth, 
Abdallah  agreeing  to  pay  for  the  same, 
in  case  his  friend  did  not.  Twelve  moons 
have  passed  since  then,  and  I  have  not 
seen  the  merchant,  nor  will  Abdallah  pay 
me  the  debt.' 

*  Your  ease  is  hard,'  said  the  saltan; 
*  but  we  cannot  help  you.  The  law  will 
do  you  justice,  if  you  can  prove  your  claim. 
We  give  you  a  purse  of  gold,  that  you  may 
prosecute  it  freely.' 

The  next  accuser  was  one  of  the  Ma- 
melukes. 

*  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  this  shop- 
keeper lately  sold  me  a  sword  iat  a  true 
Damascus  blade.  I  paid  him  his  price 
without  higgling,  and  went  forth  to  battle 
with  the  enemies  (rf  the  Prophet  We 
were  hard  pushed  by  the  accursed  Giaours, 
and  fell  before  them  like  ripe  grain.  A 
boy,  whom  I  could,  have  sliun  with  the 
wind  of  a  good  scimitar,  engaged  me;  and, 
snapping  my  sword  like  a  reed,  gave  me 
this  ugly  gaish  on  the  cheek.  I  have  no 
sword  now.  Hwe  is  the  hilt  of  my  fa- 
mous Damascus  blade,'  and  he  threw  it 
at  the  feet  of  the  sultan's  barb;  *  give  me 
another,  master,  and  I  will  punish  the 
lying  shopkeeper.' 

*  You  are  a  brave  fellow,  Mameluke,' 
said  the  sultan,  unbuckling  his  own  sword, 
and  handing  it  to  the  soldier;  *  wear  this, 
and  smite  the  Giaours.  Leave  the  shop- 
keeper to  us.' 

The  soldier  fell  back  in  the  ranks,  and 
the  sultan  made  a  sign  to  the  slave  with 
the  bow-string,  who  seized  Abdallah,  and 
prepared  to  strangle  him. 

The  next  accuser  was  one  of  the  desert 
sheikhs. 

*  Seven  years  ago,'  he  said,  '  there  was 


a  famine  among  my  people.  The  tidings 
reached  Cairo,  and  this  dog  sent  his  agents 
amongst  us  loaded  with  corn,  not  to  re- 
lieve our  wants,  but  to  rob  us  of  our  flocks 
and  herds.  He  built  granaries  in  our 
midst,  and  tortured  us  with  the  sight  of 
food  which  few  were  rich  enough  to  buy. 
We  implored  the  assistance  of  other  mer- 
chants, and  many  attempted  to  help  us, 
but  he  drove  them  all  from  the  field,  some 
by  bribery,  and  some  by  underselling,  till, 
at  last,  no  one  would  venture  against 
him.  The  souls  of  our  dead  cry  out  for 
justice — justioe  on  the  oom-selling  dog!' 

*  We,  too,  have  a  cause  of  complaint,' 
said  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  after 
a  score  or  two  had  finished  accusing  Ab- 
dallah. ^  This  jewel,'  and  he  plucked  one 
from  his  turban,  *  was  sold  us  by  the  mer- 
chant for  a  pure  diamond,  and  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  bat  of  glass.  We  gave  him  a 
thousand  purses  for  what  is  not  worth  a 
piastre.  To  punish  him  for  the  cheat,  we 
confiscate  his  estates  for  the  Prophet's 
treasury,  and  we  seize  his  daughter  for 
the  imperial  harem.  As  for  the  wre1>ch 
himself^  he  shall  became  a  slave.  We  give 
him  to  your  tribe,'  said  the  sultan,  turning 
to  the  deseit  sheikh:  Mt  is  just  that  he 
should  suffer,  even  as  he  has  made  others. 
The  dog  is  no  longer  Abdallah  the  Mer- 
chant, but  Abdallah  the  Slave.  God  is 
great!' 

^  Long  life  to  the  Sheroef !  May  God 
prolong  his  days!' 

The  sultan  shook  the  reins  of  his 
barb,  and  rode  down  the  square,  accom- 
panied by  his  bashaws  and  sheikhs.  The 
Mamelukes  and  black  troops  remained, 
together  with  Abdallah  and  the  execu- 
tioners. There  was  no  danger  now  in  in- 
sulting him,  and  they  made  the  most  of 
the  opportunity.  The  Mamelukes  began 
by  robbing  him  of  everything  valuable. 
One  snatched  his  turban,  another  his  sash, 
a  third  his  jewel-hilted  dagger,  and  the 
fourth  the  purse  which  he  vainly  at- 
tempted to  conceal;  the  rest,  meanwhile, 
rode  around  him,  and  pricked  him  with 
the  points  of  their  long  spears.  He  was 
then  handed  over  to  the  soldiers,  and  buf- 
feted about  till  his  bones  ached.  When 
the  sheikh  returned  for  his  slave,  he  found 
him  in  a  sorry  plight,  for  he  was  covered 
with  blood  and  bruises,  and  his  garments 
were  torn  to  tatters.  Could  his  counter- 
feit and  second  self,  the  vanished  beggar, 
have  seen  him  then,  even  he  must  have 
pitied  him,  he  was  so  ragged  and  forlorn. 

It  pleased  the  sheikh  to  ride  through 
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Cairo  before  he  started  for  the  desert,  and 
the  whim  seized  him  to  make  Abdallah 
lead  his  camel.  The  Bla?e  walked  before 
his  master,  sullen  and  slow,  the  string  of 
the  camel  slack  in  his  hand,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground.  Turn  which  way 
he  would,  he  was  blasted  by  the  sight  of 
human  faces.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions rejoiced  at  his  abasement.  Chil- 
dren climbed  up  arches  and  gateways  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  him;  citizens  pointed  him 
out  to  strangers,  and  veiled  women  peered 
at  him  from  latticed  balconies.  Many  of 
his  debtors  were  present,  and  merry  enough 
they  were  too.  It  was  not  every  day 
that  they  could  pay  their  debts  so  easily! 

After  traversing  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city,  passing  squares,  markets,  and 
bazaars,  the  sheikh  halted,  to  make  room 
for  a  procession.  First  came  a  file  of  sol- 
diers loaded  with  swords  and  daggers,  and 
armfuls  of  sashes  and  shawls;  then  a  row 
of  black  slaves,  each  with  a  jar  of  gold 
or  jewels  on  his  head;  and  lastly,  the  head 
eunuch  leading  a  veiled  girl,  who  trembled 
under  her  veil!  The  heart  of  the  slave 
sank  within  him.  It  was  the  spoil  of  bis 
own  bazaars  which  the  sultan  had  just 
seized,  and  his  own  child  Zuleika  on  her 
way  to  the  accursed  harem!  A  mist 
swam  before  the  eyes  of  the  wretched 
man;  he  staggered  a  step,  and  fell  sense- 
less in  the  dust. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  he  was  tra- 
velling with  a  caravan,  for  the  tribe  whose 
slave  he  had  become  were  journeying 
back  to  the  desert.  The  sheikh  rode  at 
their  head,  and  Abdallah  led  his  camel 
over  the  sand. 

An  ocean  of  yellow  sand  stretched  away 
on  all  sides,  till  it  reached  the  edge  of  the 
horizon.  Not  a  tree  or  plant  was  to  be 
seen  anywhere,  not  even  a  blade  of  grass. 
The  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  intensely 
blue  and  bright,  and  the  sun  a  perfect 
glare  of  light. 

Sometimes  they  followed  the  track  of 
former  caravans,  trampling  in  the  foot- 
prints of  men  and  camels;  at  others,  they 
struck  out  a  path  for  themselves,  making 
the  far-away  mountains  landmarks. 

The  road  was  frequently  strewn  with 
bones,  the  skeletons  of  men  and  camels, 
some  of  whom  were  overthrown  by 
whirling  clouds  of  sand,  while  others 
must  have  perished  from  starvation. 

One  skeleton  in  particular  impressed 
Abdallah,  and  made  him  thoughtful  for  a 
long  timer  It  lay  in  advance  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  beside  it  was  a  broken  water- 


erase.  He  picked  up  a  fragment  of  the 
cruse,  and  saw  its  owner's  name  engraved 
nnder  the  mark  of  the  potter.  The  dead 
man  was  one  of  his  own  agents,  a  tnistj 
Egyptian,  who  started  on  a  long  journey 
for  him,  and  never  returned.  *  He  met 
his  &te  in  the  desert,'  thought  Abdallah; 
*  he  was  starved  to  death,  that  I  might 
increase  my  gains.  I  remember  now  that 
his  wife  told  me  this,  but  I  feigned  to 
think  it  false,  and  refused  her  a  single 
piastre.  I  am  punished  now,  for  I  am  in 
the  desert  myself.  Allah  forbid  that  his 
fote  should  be  mine!' 

He  cast  his  eyes  over  the  sea  of  rolling 
sand,  and  sighed  aloud.  Up  to  this  time, 
and  it  was  now  the  second  day  of  the 
journey,  he  had  made  no  complaint;  but 
now  his  limbs  began  to  fail  him  from  ex- 
cessive weariness.  The  hot  sand  burned 
his  tender  feet,  the  waste  of  flint,  into 
which  the  caravan  had  come,  cut  him  to 
the  very  bone,  and  his  steps  were  marked 
with  blood. 

In  the  afternoon  the  caravan  halted  at 
a  valley  well,  and  pitched  their  tents  for 
the  night.  The  valley  was  a  mere  gully, 
the  bed  of  some  ancient  river,  and  the 
well  a  pit  of  brackish  water.  A  stunted 
palm  rustled  in  the  burning  air,  and  a 
few  brave  tufts  of  grass  disputed  the  su- 
premacy of  the  sand.  It  was  a  dreary 
place,  but  it  seemed  a  garden  to  the  weary 
AbdaUah. 

The  camels  were  fed  and  tethered  for 
the  night;  the  sheikh  and  his  sons  sat 
cross-legged  in  the  tent,  and  related  mar- 
vellous tales;  the  slaves  huddled  together, 
and  sang  wild  songs  in  strange  tongues; 
but  Abdallah  stood  alone  in  the  shade  of 
the  palm.  His  first  impulse  was  flight, 
but  a  glance  at  his  swollen  feet  convinced 
him  of  its  utter  folly.  Had  he  needed 
anything  else  to  deter  him,  he  could  have 
found  it  in  the  hyena  tracks  which  sur- 
rounded the  valley. 

He  threw  himself  under  the  stunted 
palm,  and  strove  to  forget  the  change  in 
his  fortunes.  He  was  now  no  longer  Ab- 
dallah the  slave,  nor  yet  Abdallah  the 
merchant,  but  Abdallah  the  man,  a  man 
alone  with  nature. 

The  stars  were  out  by  thousands,  spark- 
ling in  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the  moon 
lifted  her  horn  above  the  rim  of  the  desert. 
The  first  news  that  Abdallah  had  of  her 
presence  was  a  long  ray  of  light  which 
she  shot  full  in  his  eyes.  He  turned  his 
head  aside,  and  it  glinted  on  the  surface 
of  the  well.    A  second  followed  it,  and 
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discovered,  what  the  dask  had  for  some 
time  concealed,  the  dusky  faces  of  the 
slaves  as  they  sang  their  strange  wild 
songs.  Then  Abdallah  saw  the  white 
tent  of  the  sheikh,  and  the  group  of  te- 
thered camels,  and  then  the  stretch  of 
desert  beyond. 

There  was  something  in  the  moonlight 
which  made  everything  it  shone  upon 
beautiful,  even  the  stern  old  sheikh,  who 
came  to  the  door  of  his  tent  to  watch  the 
slaves.  It  softened  the  heart  of  Abdallah, 
and  filled  him  with  tender  and  dreamy 
thoughts.  He  remembered  how  often  he 
had  seen  it  shining  on  the  mosques  and 
domes  of  Cairo,  and  how  it  flooded  the 
walks  of  his  garden,  and  dripped  from  the 
walls  of  his  beloved  kiosk .  Then  his  fancy 
wandered,  as  a  moonlight  fancy  some- 
times will,  to  ruinous  old  houses,  and  he 
saw  the  Beggars'  Quarter  as  it  was  on 
the  previous  morning.  The  houses  were 
old  still,  with  walls  and  chimneys  leaning 
to  a  fall;  yet  their  decay  seemed  in  some 
degree  repaired,  for  the  chinks  and  doors 
were  closed,  he  knew  not  how,  while  the 
windows  were  curtained  with  white. 

*  If  the  moonlight  does  so  much  for  the 
beggars'  houses,'  thought  Abdallah,  *  what 
might  not  human  kindness  do  for  the 
beggars]'  It  was  a  manly  thought,  and 
it  ennobled  even  while  it  grieved  him. 
He  pondered  over  his  past  life,  its  narrow 
selfishness  and  blindness,  and  giving  him- 
self up  to  the  influences  around,  was  ini- 
tiated into  the  mysteries  of  nature.  And 
the  first  thing  that  the  universal  mother 
taught  him  was,  that  nothing  exists  for 
itself  alone.  He  saw,  in  thought,  the 
moon  and  stars  shining  on  the  earth,  and 
the  earth  baring  her  brow  to  receive  their 
light,  giving  her  own  in  return.  The  land 
gradually  crumbled  into  the  sea  on  one 
side  of  the  world,  while  the  sea  as  gradu- 
ally withdrew  its  waters  from  the  land  on 
the  other.  The  clouds  covered  the  moun- 
tains with  snow;  the  snow  melted  and 
formed  rivers:  the  rivers  with  mist  fed 
the  clouds;  and  the  clouds  turned  into 
snow,  and  again  covered  the  mountains. 
The  dew  crept  into  the  heart  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  flowers  breathed  their 
fragrance  to  the  falling  dew.  Innume- 
rable were  the  examples  of  nature,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  give  as  well  as  to  re- 
ceive. Yes,  and  even  to  give  when  there 
is  no  hope  of  receiving  in  return.  *  The 
desert,  for  instance,'  thought  Abdallah — 
'  what  can  the  sun  hope  to  gain  by  shin- 
ing on  its  rocks  and  billows  of  sand  1  For 


leagues  there  is  no  living  thing,  save  dow 
and  then  a  scorpion  or  a  straggling  blade 
of  grass.  Tet  the  sun  shines  as  gene- 
rously there,  as  in  the  gardens  of  Cash- 
mere, and  the  stars  and  the  queenly 
moon  brighten  the  solitude  with  their 
luminous  smiles !  And  the  great  Gk)d  of 
the  heavens,  the  infinite  and  everlasting 
Allah,  who  made  and  overlooks  the 
worlds — of  what  avail  to  Him  are  the 
prayers  and  the  lives  of  even  the  holiest  ? 
Yet  the  hands  of  the  Great  Father  are 
always  stretched  forth  with  blessings  and 
bounties,  and  his  ears  are  always  open  to 
the  cries  of  his  children.  I  have  not 
performed  my  part,'  said  Abdallah,  sadly, 
*as  God  and  nature  perform  theirs; 
but  from  this  hour  I  will  amend  my 
life.  I  have  not  fallen  in  vain,  since  I 
have  learned  to  fulfil  my  duty.  God  is 
great!' 

He  rose  from  his  seat  beneath  the 
palm,  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  val- 
ley, where  he  saw  a  stunted  colycinth 
growing  alone  in  the  sand.  Curiosity 
impend  him  to  view  it  closer,  and  he 
hastened  to  it,  although  it  grew  in  the 
midst  of  the  hyena  tracks.  Stooping  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  he  brushed  the 
sand  from  it,  and  found  that  it  was  dying 
for  want  of  moisture.  Its  leaves  were 
shrivelled  with  heat,  and  the  poor  melon 
which  it  strove  to  shelter  was  fairly 
wilted  on  the  stem.  It  was  a  worthless 
plant  at  best;  so  bitter  that  no  animal 
could  eat  it;  but  its  forlorn  condition 
touched  the  heart  of  Abdallah,  and  re- 
tracing his  steps  to  the  well,,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  water  it,  using  for  that  pur- 
pose a  fragment  of  the  broken  cruse 
which  he  picked  up  in  the  desert.  That 
done,  he  bowed  his  head  to  the  Holy 
City,  and  said  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful, and,  creeping  among  the  camels,  he 
was  soon  fast  asleep. 

The  caravan  rose  at  dawn,  and  re- 
sumed their  march.  The  first  good  deed 
of  Abdallah  repaid  him  well;  for  the 
colycinth  was  green  and  fresh.  It  waved 
its  leaves  to  him  at  parting,  and  the 
shine  of  its  yellow  melon  was  brighter 
than  gold. 

The  sky  above,  and  the  sand  below; 
a  desert  of  blue,  and  a  desert  of  yellow. 
In  the  upper  desert  marched  the  sun, 
showering  abroad  his  spears  of  fire;  in  the 
under  desert  the  sheikh  and  his  tribe, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  ward  them  off. 

Sun,  and  sand,  and  hot  wind.  Frag- 
ments of  bleaching  bones.     A  winding 
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striftg  of  meD  and  camels,  and  a  solitaij 
swooping  kite. 

About  noon  they  were  startled  by  a 
mirage.  It  was  the  first  that  Abdallah 
had  ever  seen,  and  he  marvelled  greatly 
thereat.  It  grew  up  from  the  sand  sud- 
denly, and  assumed  the  shape  of  a  band 
of  roving  Bedouins,  a  tribe  of  desert 
robbers,  mounted  on  flying  stallions,  and 
armed  with  long  spears,  which  they  bran- 
disbed  furiously. 

Then  it  became  the  house  of  Abdallah, 
a  perfect  picture  of  his  lost  mansion 
in  Cairo.  Like  that,  its  wi^ls  were 
striped  with  red;  its  balconies  shaded 
the  street;  the  fountain  played  in  its 
kiosk;  and  a  mock  Zuleika  walked  in 
the  shade  of  its  unreal  trees. 

Its  third  change  was  into  the  Beggars' 
Quarter,  which  seemed  more  wretched, 
if  that  were  possible,  than  when  Ab- 
dallah saw  it  last.  Some  of  the  houses 
had  fairly  tumbled  down,  nearly  all  the 
windows  and  doors  were  gone,  and  the 
squalid  wretches  had  muhiplied  in  every 
room.  Parents  had  strangled  their  chil- 
dren, and  were  weeping  for  them;  children 
had  grown  up,  and  were  beating  their 
parents;  and  the  girl  with  sequins  in  her 
hair — she  lay  stone-dead  in  the  street. 

Then  the  mirage  surrounded  Abdallah, 
and  became  the  very  square  in  which  he 
was  stopped  by  the  beggar.  He  stared 
down  the  long  streets,  and  saw  the  white 
wall  of  the  city,  and  the  fringe  of  palm- 
trees  overlooking  it.  Gardens  and  grain- 
fields  barred  the  north;  on  the  south  and 
west  ran  the  Nile,  alive  with  glancing  sails. 
The  Mokattam  hills  were  flooded  with 


Fit,  sad  tho  mosqu^rwi^yniMets 
azed  with  rosy  flames.  It  m  too%ke 
Cairo,  not  to  be  Cairo  itself!  Abdaflah 
rubbed  his  eyes  like  a  man  awaking  from 
a  dream,  and  found  to  his  great  joy  that 
he  had  not  stirred  from  the  smiare.  The 
beggar  still  stood  before  him,  Irolding  oat 
his  hand  for  alms,  and  in  the  dtetance 
he  saw  the  captain  of  the  sultan's  guard! 
Hardly  a  moment  had  elapsed,  and  yet 
Abdallah  had  passed  through  so  many 
changes  of  fortune.  It  was  like  the 
prophet's  living  in  the  seventh  heaven 
seventy  thousand  years,  while  a  drop  of 
water  was  falling  from  his  pitcher  to  the 
ground. 

'  I  have  not  dreamed  in  vain,'  said  the 
thankful  and  humbled  merchant,  *forI 
have  learned  to  perform  my  duty.  Here, 
my  brother,  is  alms  for  theef  and  he  gave 
the  beggar  a  piece  of  gold.  *  Depart  in 
peace,  and  be  happy.  For  me— I  will  go 
and  pray.    God  is  great! ' 

*  God  is  great!' — the  muezzins  took  up 
the  cry,  and  passed  it  from  minaret  to 
minaret,  till  the  morning  wind  was  vocal 
with  the  sound.  The  foithful  heard  it 
in  their  houses,  and  came  pouring  into 
the  streets,  and  sought  the  nearest  mosque. 
Every  man  drew  the  slippers  from  his 
feet,  and  crossing  the  sacred  threshold, 
worshipped  God  and  the  Prophet.  There 
were  many  solemn  prayers  said  that  day, 
and  many  grateful  men  in  Cairo,  but  none 
that  were  more  devout  than  Abdallah 
the  Merchant. 

*  For,  by  the  grace  of  God,'  he  said, 
*  I  am  still  Abdallah  the  Merchant,  and 
not  Abdallah  the  Slave.' 
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